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On Nov. 2, 1953, the Cleveland, O., Press 
and the Scripps-Howard organization, to 
which it belongs, observed the 75th anni- 
ersary of the founding of this enterprise 
y E. W. Scripps, Nov. 2, 1878. At first 
called the Penny Press, it introduced a 
number of innovations. Smaller than the 
standard “blanket” newspaper then in 
use, it was 5 columns wide and 18 inches 
deep, and it was priced at one cent. 
Scripps, who with two brothers had gath- 
ered enough cash to get it started, wanted 
the news presented in a ‘short, concise 
form for easy reading. He also decided 
that the newspaper should not be the 
organ of any political party, but should 
support good men and measures in: a 
liberal spirit for the public welfare. 

The energy and pioneering spirit of E. 
W. Scripps and his associates led to the 
newspaper organization first known as 
Scripps-McRae and later as Scripps-How- 
ard, the latter form a recognition by 
Scripps of the executive work of Roy W. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of E. W. Scripps’ First Newspaper 


Howard, which began in Cincinnati i 
1905 and included also the building u of 
the United Press Associations and allied 
news and feature facilities. In the course 
of the 75 years just commemorated, 
Scripps and his associates founded or ac- 
quired numerous newspapers, some of 
which were dropped or merged as local 
conditions dictated, while others devel- 
oped independently. On Nov. 2, 1953, 
Scripps-Howard counted 19 newspapers: 
Cleveland Press, Cincinnati Post, Ken- 
tucky Post, Columbus, O., Citizen, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Press, San Francisco News, 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver), Albu- 
Querque Tribune, Memphis Press-Scimi- 
tar, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Houston 
Press, Birmingham Post-Herald, Fort 
Worth Press, Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
Indianapolis Times, El Paso Post, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Washington, D. C. Daily 
News and the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, the latter also publisher of the 
Wortp ALManac. 
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BEING Sie Seca om res risone | 5 
ae let Green ree ne SHE) Ce Aivland muscu ee ae 
Women’s branches ........ 1 Legislation, U.S., Alcoke cBcow tie (eI a 
Eee hiso Armed forces, UB. NATO defenses cock prow (oie ae ase 


Arnold, Benedict (1780) ....133 Rosenberg : 
Arrests, by offense, sex ....308 | Submarine (3/19, 9/15) 98, 121 | Azold research cir, Tenn. an 
Art: UN tor control Cii/'4a)’ 148 Pepe ag 6 012 3- oo ABT 


Atlantic Coast Conference . .817 


By state, 1952 


American ....... ERC N a 250 U.N. research or; 1/1 WETS ee eee ence 
SS GRt I ee one 251 | Atomic Energy inte Balloons (1783, ’84) ...... 
Ceramic (prizes) |... 12.) 510 | Dean resigns (2/10) ....... gg | Bleriot’s flight (1808) * 
Index of American Design 223 Employees a) one 64 Canadian statistics | .... 
ORE a ae aa 251 Established (1946) ........ 146 pobrigan 5. See 
Metropolitan awards ...... 250 Expenditures, 1992 563 Lee a2) eee distances ... 
NET RS ch oP ret 252 Materials cost (6/7) ...... 107 elicopters _.......... 75 
Mona Lisa stolen (1911) ..139 | Atomic, hydrogen oe ack (Communist 
Samontaleesss =i tani: ot st 251 Bikini Atoll (6/'46) ...... 146 Than acKS) 766 
Sculpture award .......... 513 | . Destructive power ....... 650 ndusiry (West Coast) 769-770 
Art galleries, museums. _427-442 Explosions, record of ..43, 650 | yentions, noted ..-..... 533 
New York City 1247-256 Birgpan(lQ45)s. wacicPeccegate 146 Jet plane records, 1963 se 
Oldest (Penn. Academy) |. 431 Great Britain ........ 43, 650 pone (1927 : 
Washington, D.C, 20-227 May, Alan N. (12/29)... 84 Maynard-Pearson 919) 140 
s, Temple of __...... 518-| "Tests, U-8.0.. 316.2. faba. | eee eee? Saba 61-762 
Arthur, isc A (biog.) .. U.S.S.R. ...i116, 118, 148, 151 ational Air Museum .... 227 
Articles of Confederation . Weather, effect’on ...... 159 Polar flights  ....... 525-526 
Artillery salutes ........ World War IL ............ 145 Records, international 
Artists, Hall of American - Ship that carried ...... 528 758, 7159-760 
Artists, noted ..... $58-564, 567 | Atomic weights, numbers. ...537 Fast trips -- 3043; Babson 
Arts and Letters: Attorneys General: Rockets (space travel) ....763 
American Academy of 247 Brownell, H. (White case) 51 Puieiany 1953 157-758 
National Institute of 488, 508 Bkdtedi-2 i at see 65-6 a reneeony flight (1911) . .139 
Aruba Island .......... 366, 519 United States ....56, 174-175 eather service .--. 2): 
Ascension Island |. _.329, 519 | Attu Island (area)........... 519 | Wright Bros. ....138, 193, 194 
Ash Wednesday, 1901-2100 ..719 | Auckland Island, N.Z. ||... 3510 |. ger te Vlas Oem 83 
Ashanti, Br. W. Africa ..... 329 | Audubon BEES or Pe eed 50g |. 4voirdupois measures 538-541 
Ashmore, Cartier Islands....330 | Aunu’n Island, Samoa ...... 204 | Awards: 
Asia: Aurora Borealis, Australis. 410 Baseball (most val.player) 807 
Area, dimensions ......... 545 | Australasia (area, pop.) ...318 Bowling 848, 852 
Mountain peaks ......... 549 | Australia: Boxing 842 
Petroleum production ....702 Area, population, capital .329 Curling - 859 
BIRIATIONT oh asc 2. eos 263 Cities (population) ....... Father of the Year . 516 
Railroad mileage ......... 683 Descriptive .......... 329-331 Football ........... . B17 
Socialist conf. <1/6) Wiiocicce ce 87 Gold production .......... ee Hockey trophies .......... 862 
Sugar production ........698 Pacific defense treaty ....740 La Crosse trophy ......... 896 
Telephone statistics ‘689 ZUS Council meets. 1118 Metropolitan Art Museum 250 
Trade, U.S. (value) 670 Beton production 102 Miss America Pageant ... 517 
BMG to). 26.0... 167 Railroad mileage . :683 Mrs. America Contest ....516 
U.S. population born in .. .264 Sugar production .698 Mr. America Trophy ..... 895 
* Assassinations, political..... 154 Telephones ....... 689 Mother of the Year ...... 516 
Associated Press ...... 488 Territories oa 2330-991 Motion pictures ......515-516 
Associations, societies . 487-502 Trade, foreign ....... 330, 671 Nobel Prizes ...... 43, 503-504 
College ........... 472-475 U.S. population born in | .264 Polo cups ......... 2+... 00 893 
Farmers’ cooperatives. ....745 Waterfalls 2) oe each 524 Pulitzer Prizes ....... 504-507 
Astin, Allen ’V. . 94, 115 World Bank loan ......... 165 Rowing cups ............ 866 
Astor. pinve. riots (1849)...... 135 | Austria: Skiing. (otc octet 895 
Astrid, Queen (1935)......... 142 Area, population, capital 336 Soccer .. 1... spss yea, 849 
Astronautical Federation, Cities (population) ....... 381 Special prizes...... 43, 508-517 
International .......... 763 Descriptive Alas. sete 335 Sullivan Memorial Trophy 875 
Astronomical Data Beene eee) eanayas 90 Zochhe yuDt a e ae ae _. 896 
Calculations 1954 ; beer ermany invades 8) ..143 a ards 
Constants C “JE en Seg —* 7% Peace treaty talks Axel Heiberg Island Atos 519 
Discoveries, 1953 .......-- 780 91, 113, 117, 124, 127, 152 | Axis Sally trial (3/8 9) .148 
Greenwich observatory Petroleum production ....702 | Axson, Ellen L. us 
Sa o> a a ee 704 Railroad mileage 683 | Ayer Cup (award) 
Signs and-symbols ....... 411 PUMlETS: as 5 os Sts p Azerbaijan, U.S.S 
Star tables (1954) ........ 403 Sugar production Azores (partanainn 
PPBIGSCOPES: Ff. ech see ee 409 Teiephones .. NATO ((8/751) © creme 151 
Tae 411 Trade, foreign ....... 
See also Planetariums Ces Re ‘occupation ( ey 108 —B— 
Bepoea torpedoed (1939) 157 Weights, measures ...|'_ 1544 | Babe Ruth see Ruth, George 
Mescoiations 47g, agg | , World War I........-- 140-141 Herman (Babe). 
Events, records 43-44, 797-896 | Austrians, noted ........... ON by colt et eee 
uthors; sitet a) othe ewe 
Sullivan prop by Meee 875 Ancient Greek, Latin ....561 | Babylon, Hanging ‘Gardens of hy 
tina wiuseum 439 Awards See 503-514 ae _ eee me - a 
Mesh lige =. e.4 ( a4! a a) is 
Attlee, Clement R. (9/19, 27) 119 | aNOeS ices 858-564-568 Badger State ale) Ae: 201 
led Ga.: Accidental deaths ........ 309 | Badminton champions, 1953 895 
BV OL occas Foe criss elope pce . 69 Ages of drivers involved 686 | Baffin Island (area) .. .519 
P paition cients , 303 Agsociations sna. See 488 | Bahama Islands ...... 332, 519 
Winecoft are (12/’ 46) "146 Commuters using, N.Y.C. .244 | Bahrain Islands ....... 327, 334 
Atlantic cable (1855, ’57) ..135 Credit sales (value) ...... 756 | Bait casting records ........ 856 
Beentio City, N.J.: Drivers (number, by state) 687 | Baker Island ............... 205 
COSTS Oct tees ree 69 Exhibit, first (1889) ...... 137 | Balance of Trade under 
Miss. PArceciox Pageant ...517 Factory. sales, 1900-52 695 Tariff Acts ‘y. 0... issn 672 
Population ~~... -.2-..% 304 First U.S. (1892) . 137, 535 | Balboa, Vasco de (1513) ....131 
Atlantic City racing, 1953 « ..826 Fuel (consumption, taxes) 684 | Baleric Islands, Spain. .372, eee 
Atlantie Coast, U.S.: Inventions, noted .533, 535 | Bali Island (area) ......... 
Intracoastal waterways eal 8 Mileage between cities 685-687 | Balkan friendship pact (ayaa) rs 
Length of shoreline ...... 205 Racing records ........ 43, 834 | Balloons 
eS cargo volume ...... 674 Radio sets in use . a First ‘Hight (2783) oat ates 133 
VE GIES En 5 Cnr Ceen eres 426 Registration, U.S. Polar flight fails (1897). oy 


Records) - Sic. soe 


: 187 
Buildings, tall .......... 531 
NITES CIGOE Sct Sora en ree 138 
Johns Hopkins se ee 445 
ee Hist. S Sheen 


Mayo 
Museum of A 


Railroad museum ........ 681 
Walters Art Gallery .... 432 
Young People’s Art Center 432 
Bancroft Library, U. o 
Wanton. lan se 
Bancroft Prizes (writing) 
Bane Award (aviation) 
Bangka, Indonesia -........ 
Bank of Canada 
Bank of England ......:.... 320 
Banks: ency control (11/751). .151 
EY 
Assets, liabilities 
Charter, first. (1781) 
“Clearings, U. S. cities | 
Deposits, by state 
Farm credit.......... 665, 666 
France nationalizes (1945) 146 
Gold reserves ............: 153 
Life insurance (nN. > a) Oo ees) 
Moratorium (1933) 2 
New York State statistics 230 
Number, 1920-53 (U.S.). 752 
Robberies, 1952-53 (10/26) Aaa 
*. Savings held, pease nA i= 


Suspensions, 1926-52 . Te 
PUREE Theor’, atk Sort acter as ote foiack ened 7 
Banks Island .......... 332, 519 

Baptist. Churches: 
Conventions (history) ..714 
First American ........... 4 
Headquarters ........ 707, 708 
Se -efembership - 2... ees 705 
Baptist Greanixations nies 488 
Bar associations ..........+.. 488 
Barbados, Br. W.. Indies 332, 519 
Barbuda Island .... . ...... 332 
Bareback riding (rodeo) . ...884 
Barley: 
Grain center receipts ....666 


Prices, farm (1930-53)..... 662 
Production, 1930-52 ...... 661 
By state, 1952 §65 
Barometer weather reading 415 
Baron de Hirsch Fund 483 


Barrel (measure) .., 541 
Barter Award (theater) 514 
Bartholdi, Frederic A. . 255 
Baruch Award (VFW)...... 508 
Baseball: 


All-Star games ...... 806, 807 
American League, 1953 803 

Browns transferred 97, 837 
American Legion champ. 810 


Associations ... 488, 497 
Attendance records 805, 809 
Batting champ. 1907-53...804 
Commissioner ....... ane 
GOVEINMENG noes. ws 809 
Hall of Fame ....... 429, 809 
Home runs 

Leaders, 1927-53 ........ 804 


Park distances .......... 807 


Little World Series ...... 812 
Longest games ........... 810 
Longest throw 805 
Minor leagues, 1953...911-812 
Most valuable players .. 807 
Museum 42 


9 
National Congress champ. 812 
National League, 1953 . 802 
Braves transferred 97, 837 
Cardinals sold (1/28) 88, 887 
No-hit games, 1920-53 810 
Non-professional champ. at 
Parks, capacities 
Pennant winners, 1904-53 Bot 
Pitching champ., 1900-53 805 
Rule changes 830 
Ruth’s lifetime Fecord, 808-809 
Saigh sentenced (1/ 88 
6 


Stolen base fenoan te eres “80! 
Supreme Court ruling ....810 
World Series, 1953 197-800 

Records broken, tied .804 


World Series, 1904-53 801, 809 
Basketball: 

Bribery inquiry (1/’51) 150 

Champions, records 836-837 
Basse-Terre Is. », Guadeloupe 349 
Basutoland, Br. S. Africa . 328 
Bataan death march (1942) 144 


Batanes, Li ioe m7 PR a 

Batista, Fulgen x 

Batory ae iT Pg oe 533). 108 ‘109 

Battlefield sites, 
nt 


Beef: 
Nutritive value 
Prices (farm) 
Production, consumption. . 664 
Boone Btate 2ooys. toposes 198 


rts, imports, 1949-52 695 


Ne ritive value............ 669 
Production, 1900-52 ...... 695 
3.2 legalized (1933) ....... 142 


Belgian Congo: 
Area, nomiation! capital. = 


Desoriptiveiy. Si. wns eee 36 

Gold production Si whee ae 703 

Trade, U.S. Crabier7 Seer 671 

Wolcanoes?\-tes ek dens ean 550 

World Bank loan ......... 165 
Belgians, noted ............ 559 
Belgium: 


Area, population, capital. .335 
Cities (population) a 
Descriptive 


Floods, storm (1953)...... 92 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 753 
Merchant fleet .........-. 673 
Railroad mileage ........ 683 
RASS os. Oe Scie wink 336, 557 
Sugar production joe b Sommers 698 
Telephones ~ 9 oiteeue scones 689 
Trade, foreign :.....< 335; 671 
U.S. population born in.. 264 
Weights, measures........ 544 
World Bank loan ......... 765 
Bell Laboratories Award -....508 
Bell time, shipboard ...... 414 
Belmont Park 
Racing -_...819-820, 826, 828 
Benelux Customs Union: ... 366 
Benes, Eduard (Czech.) 343 


Benet Mem. Award (poetry) 513 


Berbers (Morocco) ......... 365 
Berg Collection ..253 
Beria, Lavrenti P. (ouster) 113 
Bering, Vitus (1740) ...132, 203 
Berkeley Library, U. of 

1) RMN eR eae: Ser Mle tay 443 
Berkshire Museum ......... 427 
Berlin, Germany: 

Administration ........... 


Area, population 
Blockade, airlift 47, 
Mayor, West sector ( 10/22) 122 
Riots, East sector (6/17) 109 
Bermuda .... 332, 519 
Conference (Br., 


U.52) Sarwelwemesies 105 
Bethpage State Park, N. 229 
Beverages (consumption) a 
Bhutan, Kingdom of ...... 336 
Bible: 

Distribution ~ otis ws 721 
Early editions gee Stee 131 
Gutenberg (1456) ...130, 535 
King James (1611) ....... 131 
RANGUAREB Ts. vuncaisac et Frat 721 
Bible societies ............. 488 
Bicycle racing records ...... 837 
Biddle Library, U. of Penn. 448 
Big Bend National Park ... 522 
Big Brother Movement .... 488 
Bikini Atoll ............ 519 
Bill of Rights........... 637-638 
Billiard records.......... 638-640 
Billiton, Indonesia ....... 356 


Biographers, noted American 566 
Biographies: 


Elizabeth II, of Eng........ 319 
George VI (Eng.) Spescns: 319 
Malenkov, Georgi M. ....378 
Presidents, U.S........ 160- hae 
Published; «1953, searaccsne 164 

Pulitzer Prize winning 507 
Ruth, Babel iyccsceoetakae 808 
Stalin, Joseph ° Vie uss... et 768 


Taft, Robert A. 
Thorpe, JIM ia 
Vinson, Fred M. 
Warren, Earl 


ee Friday (1869) 
Black Hawk War (1831) _ 
Dak. 


ward 

Blanquita Theater (cuba) 
Blarney Stone (ireland) . 
Bleriot, Louis (1909) 
Blind: 

Associations for the: .. 

Social Security aid 
Blizzard of 1 

Comparison, 1947 storm. ..421 
Blois, House of 55 
Blood banks . 
Blue Cross Hosp. Plans 
Blue Grass State 1 
Blue & Gray football games 818 
Blue Shield Medical ms . 314 
Blumenthal Prize (poetry). 513 
B’nai B’rith organizations oan 
Board of Trade, N. Y. 
Boats (racing records). 986-887 
Boobsled racin; : . B52, 
Body weight (human 


Boiling points: 
Alcohol, water 
Chemical elements 5 
Bok (American) Leas 
Boleyn, Anne (1509) 
Bolivar, Simon 
Bolivia: 
Area, population, capitals 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive ; 
Paraguay, war (1935) 
Petroleum Procackon 
Railroad mileage 
Trade, U.S. (value) .. 
Weights, measures 
Bolling, Edith 
Bollingen ea (poetry) . 
Bonaire Islan 
Bonds: 
Railroad (value) 6 
Spe volume (1900-52) 755 
World Bani 1 
Bonds, 
Portraits on 
Safeguarding 


Treasury issue (4, 
Bonneville Dam .. 
Books: 

Awards 

Pulitzer Prizes" 

Best-sellers, 1953 

Bibie see Bible 

Borrowers (libraries) 

Color, first in. 08 


Production 

U.S. Govt. (obtaining) 

See also Libraries 
Booth, John Wilkes. 
Borden Award . 


Index a 
British pound devalued ....321 | Bulgaria (cont’d.) 
British Solomon Islands ....331 Railroad mileage.......... 683 
British Somaliland ......... 329 ‘Telephones’ :.../. .- 2s center 689 
British South Africa ...... 328 ull riding (rodeo) ........ 
British Virgin Islands ...... 332 | Bunehe, Ralph J. (2/°49) 148 
British West Africa ........ 329 | Bunyan, John (1660) ...... 132 
British West Indies ........ 332 | Bureau of the Mint ........ 5 
Caribbean federation...... 101 | Burgesses, House of (1619) ..131 
Broadcasting see Radio Burma: 
Brodie, Mouton twins....... 314 Area, population, capital 338 
Bronce riding (rodeo) ....... 884 Chinese Nationalists in....9 
“Ee: a er amet! 69 | Bronx see New York City Cities (population) ....... 3 
Bulicage to other cities 686- ao (Borou: > Descriptive. =, sass 


7 a 
Borneo, West ... |....... 
ainhcin. “Totana orem) 519 
Bosporus, F. Chadwiae 1s 
BWIEABY, a. Shes oe esl 885 
Boston, Mass. .............. 187 
Braves gent club ..97, 837 
Buildings, tall ....... .531 
Cocoanut gene fire ( 1942) 146 
Massachusetts Hist, Soc.. .428 
eaere CLTIO) Saws... 2s2 132 

Museums 

News Letter started (1704) 133 

Permanent Charity Fund. .485 

Population ....... 302, 30 

Tea party (1773) . 

Botanical . Gardens, 
Bougainville Island . 
der aa bt Srasstatetes: 

} 
2 
» 


331 
Bounty, mutiny on..... 133, ea 


Bowl games * (football) 818 
Bowling Saag Geer authors 5 ee 


Boxing: 

ae champions, 1953 ce 
Champions, by class...... 841 
Gate receipts (largest) ...847 
Golden Gloves ........... 846 
Heavyweight champions . 841 

History of bouts ... - 843 
Entercollesiate champions 846 
Jeffries, James J. (death) 889 
Louis, Joe (record) ...... 846 
Major bouts, 1953 ...43, 844 
Neil Memorial Trophy ...842 
Titleholders, 1882-1953 841-842 


Middleweight ............ 43 

Boy Scouts “ Ausotlog eats d 489 

Boys Town, Nebr. .......... 190 

: Bramblett, ratost K. (6/17) 107 
Brandy: 

amports 1949-52. ....5.... i) 

Production, 1900-52... ..: 695 
Brazil: 


Area, population, capital. ae 
Cities (population) ....... 
Defense conference (8/'47) vit 


Descriptive... ....... 337 

Gold reserve, 1952 ........ 153 
Merchant fleet .... Cig hee 673 
Petroleum production .. foe 


Railroad mileage.......... 
Slavery ends (1889) a 
Sugar production 


Telephones .... . 689 
Trade, foreign 671 
Waterfalls ..... 524 
Weights, measures 544 
World Bank loan . 22s 165 
Bread (nutritive value) . ESote 669 
Breda Declaration (1660) ..132 
Bridge: 
Contract champions ...... 895 
Perfect hand odds......... 840 
Bridges: 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. ....186 
Delaware River .......... 192 
jesas, St. Louis -......0.. 190 
Floating (Seattle) ..:..... 521 


Highest suspension, Colo...180 
Iberville Memorial, Miss. 189 
Mormon Pioneer Memorial 191 


New York........ 45-246, 520 
Notable (span. tates: 520-521 
Bridges, Harry Reo 265... 48 


Brink’s robbery ....... 
British Cameroons .......... 
British Columbia .......... 


British East ‘Africa 
British Guiana .. 
Communists suppressed .. 
British Honduras ........... 332 
British Isles (area) ........ 519 
British Malaya: 
Area, population, capital 327 


Descriptive .......86sieees 327 
ey pees MUS fore rie threteeafthcd 839 
U.S. (yalue) ...... 671 

British” New Guinea ........ 330 
British North Borneo ....... 327 
British, noted........... 558-559 


British Oceania......... 318, 331 


ghs) 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge 


Bronx Zoo, N.Y.C. 

Brook Steeplechase 820 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel . .245 

Brooklyn Bridge ..239 
Panic (1883) ..... 


Brooklyn Handicap SahreeAon 821 
Brooklyn, N: 
Area, altitudes ........... 240 
Arts & Sciences Inst. ....247 
Assemblymen, senators 
(State) toe solemn tine 13 
Botanic Garden .......... 247 
WridvGs ses. Sea ae 245, 520 
Buticings, “Pallgaacti nce 531 
Chamber of Commerce ...489 
ICOUTtSA Wet. lac sie e iiss 2s 16-77 
Descriptive. ./.....:... 
Government. 252.2 rei.ccd mes 15 
History of borough.... 


Mayors, 1834-98 .......... 241 
WMUSEHIMNG Wh cio ntlere an 
Name, origin of 
Postal receipts ....... 
Public library... . 
Representatives, U.S. .... 
Subway wreck (1918) .... 
Theater fire (1876) ...... 
ZOO... Sane: Mens Skate kes 

Brotherhood Award .. 

Broun Memorial Award ....512 

Brown, John (raid, 1859). ...135 


Brown Medal ... .......... 510 
Brown Univ. Library ....... 443 
Brownell, Herbert twhite 
CAGE) oa. Os. Aa ace eet 51 
Brunei (Br. colony) ........ 327 
Bryce Canyon Park ........ 522, 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ...164 
Buckeye State ...:.......... 194 
Buckwheat: 
Prices, farm (1930-53) ...662 
Production, 1930-52 ...... 661 
Buddha, birth (563 B.C.) ..129 
Budgets: 
France 7 
Great Britain. 321 
Italy (8/17) aaG We 
ah York State - .228 
UBS. Ro ~ sda 16, 378 
United Nations .......... 795 
United States ........ 742-743 


Defense funds cut (5/7) 102 
Reductions (2/16) ...... 88 
Truman, Harry S....85, 100 


Buenos Aires, Arg. (334, 381 
Anti-war pact (1934) tems hSZ 
Inter-American conf., 1936 143 

Buffalo Bill Museum rcomenter 442 

Buffalo, N.Y 
Albright ‘Art Gallery von 429 
peoeseee: cho eae Raa D 531 
1 Ey den PRO Opa oea as 69 
Museum Of Selencé - J2..;\. 429 
Pan-Amer. Expos, (1901). .138 
Population—......5..... 302, 303 

Buhl Foundation .......... 433 

Buhl Planetarium....... 430-431 

Buildings: 


Construction see Popa ati a 
Dwelling units, .317 
Empire State Bldg. 
Independence Hall 

New York oN (public). 


U. nN. headquarters. ...255-256 


Washington, D.C...... , 220-227 

Willkie Memorial ........ 248 
Buka Island .............++- 330 
Bulgaria: 

Area, population, capital 338 

Cities (population) ...... 381 


Clergymen tried (3/'49) ..148 
Descriptive: ..24. 0.66.00. 338 
Merclignt 1 CY) eer pestop 673 


Merchant fleet_........... 6 
Petroleum production 
Railroad mileage ..... 
Sugar production .. 
U.S. aid ends (3/28) 
Burnham Library ...... 
Burr, Aaron (1804, ’07) 
Burr prize iat Geog.) os 
Burroughs Medal........:... 
Buses, Motor: 
Commuters using, N.Y.C...244 
Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. ..244 


School fleet, largest ...... 193 
Statistics (2225 pooner 688 
eal largest (N.Y.)..246 
Chicago 557.0... aeons 183 
Bushel Gases Be rn 541 
Bushman (gorilla) .......... 437 
Business: 
Failures,* U.Stis.snn see hae 
Financiers, noted ........ 567 
Income, by industry ...... 746 
Index numbers ........... T47 


Industry statistics..... 690-698 
Retail sales (value) ...... 672 
Small Business Adm. ..... 53 
See also Corporations 

Business tax, N.Y. State ...233 

Butler Handicap ........... 820 

Butler Library, Columbia U, 444 

Butter: 

Consumption, per capita 664 
Nutritive value .......... 669 
Prices Coe ac ac Ke 

Byelorussian S.S.R. ........ 

Byrd, Richard E. “Cig9) 141, bas 

Byrnes, James F. (White 

CASE) © Wien ste cae 51 


Bees 


C.1.0. see Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 
C.O.D. mail (charges) ..... V1 

Cabinet members, U.S.: 
Address, form of ........5 502 
Business holdings sold 85 
Health Dept. created (4/11) _99 
Salute (artillery) -......... 733 


1789-1953 .. 55-56, 173-176 

Durkin resigns .......-. 43 
Cable: 

Atlantic (1855, ’57) ...... 135 


English Channel (power) ph 
Measurement, unit of .... 


Cabot, John (1490) cee 130 
Cabot Prizes: .............- 509 
Cabrini, Mother (7/46) ....146 


Caesar, Julius (55, 44 B. C.) 129 
Caicos Islands ...........-. 


Cairo, Egypt .......... 345, 381 
Calamianes, Philippines ... .369 
Calcium (foods) ........... 69 
Calculators, math....... 427-428 


Caldecott Medal (writing) ..509 

Calendars: 
Ash Wednesday .... . 719 
Christian-era begins 129 
Church memoranda: 1954 .720 
Dates, to find day of week 399 
Days (origin of names) ...721 
Days between two dates ..419 
Haster Sunday... S.0e ena 719 


Eras; (cycles a..cn-veetereas 408 
Greek Church, 1954 ...... 718 
Greenwich hour angles ...406 
Gregorian ........... 718, 721 
Jewish holidays .......... 720 
SUBD. cenit eee 718, 721 
Mayan (300 B.C.) ...... 
Mohammedan, 1954 ...... 721 
Monthly, 1953-55 ......... 383 
Months connie of pani 721 
Moon (1954) ......... 384-397 
Paschal (dates) ........ 720 
Protestant Episcopal ...... 720 


Ready-reference, P350- 2100 399 
pane time, U.S. cities 398 
Sun-(1954)) <2. ue ea 384-397 
Twilight (1954) ....... 384-397 


j 


roping (rodeo) 1.122. 


Academy of Sciences- 
Admitted to Union 
eee nk statistics 


MIOSCTIPULVE have cee a “179 
Sash see Election returns 
poe eer See pie eee ores ra 
PR IBIALULE > ir<-'lsiow ee oso tam 
Marriace, divorce laws 311, a8 
Officials, salaries .......:.. 
Palace, Legion of Honor . an 
ee aon (1850-1950) te Ae 
‘E15 Vd)” epee ee 
lal 860 ale SAS poet 
MAT IENS cei 
Pa a hopsagt tap 619, 621, So 
Vital statistics .. 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 
eracnis, University of: 
DRAPIOS oo eer oi ee 
Royalty. oath (6/’50) 
- Voided (10/52) 
Calisthenics champions 


ene Job (1534) ee 3 
MUACLSSA) eer ara e) 
Cambodia, Indo-China ..... 349 
France, pacts with (7/6) .112 
King in exile (6/14) ...... 108 
Cameroons, British ....:.. 329 
Cameroons, French ........ 348 
Camp Fire Girls ........... 489 
Campbell Island, N.Z Shes 
Campsites, New York... 229-230 

Canada: 
PARSE SEEN OR chs siecle Sess. « 322, 325 
Armed forces, defense ... -324 
PASBOLB MGODY oe mrs wis wees a ok 325 
Aviation statistics .......- 323 
Banking statistics ........ 323 
Birth, death statistics ....323 
SOLS Ce ee 43, 323 
Canals (cargo traffic) 676 


ADI A ae - ive ; 
Cities (population) . .381 
Communist: party banned, 324 


Descriptive ....... .322-325 
ICHODINOI Hs) oct sterce ayes 324 
Hisenhower address in ....125 
Fish, game commissioners. 835 
Football champions ...... 43 
French and Indian War . .132 
Gold production .....323, 103 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 ..... 153 
Gouzenko, Igor .......... 125 
Goverament ........ 323-324 
PEMRVLA CHER RT oe als, om) pers ls, scvinse, as 723 
Hospitalization plans 313, 314 
MMAMISTATON Ge. asus ise a 323 
Insurance in force. ....... 323 
TSI@NGS ATCA). Pec. es wes 519 
Mackenzie Highway ...... 219 
Manufactures, value ...... 323 
Matriage statistics ....... 323 
Mountain peaks .......... 548 
Petroleum production .....702 
Population ......322-323, 325 
Provinces .. 325 
Radios (number) 

Railroads 


Receipts, expenditures ...325 
Religious denominations ..324 
Royal Mounted Police ....324 
St. Lawrence R. project ..124 
Social security 324 


Sugar production ...... .698 
PEM XGLION 2 vii.) cosennies 324, 325 
Welephones) es case 323, 689 
Trade, foreign ... 325, 671 


Unemployment insurance .324 

U.S. population born in ...264 

MOMNIVETSIVIOS ne ne ence ae 469 

Uranium mining (6/’51) ..150 

Waterfalls .. Spat 

World War II forces || |_| 126 
Canadians, noted 2.5 
Canal Zone: 


PICCOSSIOM Glare sti acelions 208 
eee Chigh, low) 549 

GoM tint ae 204 
Cities (population) ....... 285 
Citizenship law, U.S. ....648 
MORE EIINO Miho cis. cje,0 slase hot « 205 
Government . 204 
Panama Canal ............ 204 
Population ..... -....260, 285 


For zt 
Nether lands 

Freight carried on (total) © 

Inland waterways, U.S. 


Canary Islands, Spain 372, 
Cancer: 
American Cancer Society . 
Research, 1953 ....-.....: 
Runyon Memorial Fund .. 
Candlemas Day __.........--- 
Candle-power, ichthoused mE 


Canceing champions, 1953 . .887 
Canton Island - 205, 260, 519 
Canyon Diablo, Ariz. ...... 178 
Cape Breton Island (area). .519 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 328 
Cape Verde Islands ...371, 519 

Volesing. «5 .. oe Gees os ee os oor 


Capets (Prench * —— Rati 
Capital  cghss a tional .... 
Capitals 


Capitol of the Us... 
Visitors, admission of 


Capone, Alphonse (death). Br 
Carat (measure) , 544 
Carbohydrates (foods) 669 
Ger Newman Award ...509 
Cardinals, eee ee Catholic 709 
Collegeof sacs tec ens 712 
Cards, Cae (odds)......-. Si 
Carey-Thomas Award ...... 
Carey-Thomas Prize (poetry) 23 
Caribbean federation (4/30) 101 
Caribbean Sea: 
Area; depth o.oo eee 545 
Islands, areas ......... - -519 
Carlsbad Caverns ...... = 522 
Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. . 483 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace -483 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of 
Teaching $1926. 7-85. 5< 483 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm. 483 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh . .431 
Carnegie Inst., Washington 483 
Carnival, Mid-Winter ars 186 
Caroline Islands .......205, 519 
Carolingiams .......... 554, 555 
Carow, Edith K. ...... 167 
Carranza, Venustiano (1911) 139 
Carthage destroyed ........ 129 
Cartier, Ashmore Islands ...330 
Cartier, Jacques (1534) 131 
Cartoonists, noted American 567 


Cascade Mountains, Wash. 200 


Castle Williams Fort 
Casualties, War: 
Boer War (1899).......... 
Civil Wax, esis ere oe ees 
Korean: War;..os-sesutress cnr 
Spanish-American War. 
World War I (all nations) . 
World War II (U.S.). 
Catalina Island (area) ..... 
Catanduanes, Philippines ... 
Catherine of Aragon (1509)- 
Catholic Action Medal 
Catholic associations 
Catholic Churches: 
Headquarters .. . -10T- 
Membership : 
See .also aa Catholic 


Chur 
Catholic high school rorte 
records, N.Y.C. 
Catholic interracial award . 
Catholic Peace Award 
Catholic University of 
America Library 
Catholic Welfare Conf. ..... 
Catholic Youth Orgn, Award 
Catskill Mountains ... 229, 
Cattle: 
Breeders’ organizations... 
King Ranch, Texas 
On farms, 1890-1953...... 
Prices, farm (1930-53) . 
Supports sought (10/25) . 
Prize-winning aX 
Caucasus Mountains 
Caveli, Edith (1915) 
Caves: 


705- 


-66T 
0 


180 


708 
706 


509 
231 


662 
1122 


Hospital. patients..... 315, 
Housing - .. <5 2.209 eee 
Manufactures ........ 
Population . -.0.22-s5sn 257 


LAs her poe on 


Cervera, 
== Africa (Spanish) 
eylon: 

Area, population, capital 


Cities it ulation) .......- 

Descriptive >) <.t 2.5. sae 

Railroad mileage.......... 

Telephones-~..<-. 24..60 ease 

Trade, U.S. (value)....... 
Chad, French Africa ....... 
Chadwi 


ck, > Florence 
Chalice of Antioch ......... 
Chambers of Commerce: 


Chambers, Whittaker 
Champagne Stakes . 
Champlain Canal 


Cunmetcns, Samuel de 131 
Chandernagor, Fr. wage .349 
Channel Islands _.. , old 
Chanute Award (aviation) » "508 
Chaplin, Charles rhe ty 102 
Charge of the Li rigade 153 
Charlemagne rw A.D.) 130, 554 
Charles I, Eng. (1642, * 49) 1% 
2 
Charles Il, Eng. (1660, gay” .132 
Charleston, S.C.: 
Gardens 6 ..3. .nie «o's. ee 197 
Mayor . o:2 yee Spa 69 
PeUlines « elactlery) vv ee 304 
. oe 180 
Chatham Talend N. Z, 331, be, 
Checks, forgeil’ <2. °o. J20ae 
eese: 
Consumption, per capita. . 664 
Nutritive value.........._. 669 
Chemical clasente 
Atomic weights, numbers. _537 
Boiling, melting points... 536 
Densities ... 536 
Discoverers, symbols. . 
Sun, present in the 
Chemicals: 
Exports, imports . on 
Me index Crbotseniel | 82 
Chemistry: 
Associations......473, 475, 490 
Awards ...43, 503-504, 509-510 
Discoveries...) aes > 537 
Lalor Foundation...... . .485 
Progress, 1953 ...,..-. 780-781 
Coempenke Bay, Md. ......186 
Bridge-.s .: \. Sse eee 186 
Chesapeake, be (1812) ..134 
Chess records .......... » 860 
Chiang Kai- ee hear eee 340 
Chicago, Wl.: 
Academy of Sciences ...... 436 
Adler Planetarium......... 436 
Art Institute.) (.7...5238 436 
Board of Trade. ...%). \ aan 183 
Buildings, tall............. 31 
Century of Prog. Exp.....142 
Community trust.......... 483 
Crerar Gibrary, can. a) eee 436 
Descriptive'’-— 3,0 cee 183 


Fire (1871) 


* 


etin tts. 5 5 a ae il 


ee eee ee ee ee a Or ee ae 


hee ins aye ae 
Troquo: re (1903)........ 

LaSalle Hotel hire (6/746) ..146 
mncomM! Hall ot... 436 
Lincoln Park we Segtenion 436 
Beceeccck BRR WS es oie case ae 


Mileage to other cities 686-687 
Miracle ban lifted (7/14) ..113 
Natural History Museum. . .437 


Newberry Library 
ae iy er 
Population ....... 
Postal receipts ............ 
muiblic library.-........... 450 
Science& Industry Museum. 437 
Shedd Aquarium........... 437 
World’s Fair (1893)....... 137 
<a aeye rsity of: roe 
Oriental Institute ......... 437 
sec ption, per capita. ..664 
Nutritive value............ -669 
On farms, income from... .664 
Prices (farm) Banos Ss ot 662 
Chief Joseph Dam .. . 213, 216 
Child Health Services. 631, 632 
Child Study Assn. ..... 490, 508 
Childermas ................ 2 


S, 
Childs Cup ona 
Memorial 


Childs Fund 

Chile: 
Area, Bae: guise .338 
Cities aopenat ion) 38 
BPESCTIDUVE, des. 38-339 
Gold production .......... 703 
Gold reserve, 1952 ........ 7153 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Railroad mileage .......... oe 


mMetephones *...2......4..: 
Trade, U.S. (value). .339, ent 
Volcanoes 550 


Weights, measures ........ 544 

World Bank loan |:.....: 765 
China: 

Area, population, capital. .339 


Boxer Insurrection ..138, 340 
Burma, troops in 
Cities (population) 
Descript. 

Floods (1887, 1911). 
Formosa see Formosa 


Japanese peace treaty ....740 
Japanese were Ge Aen 39-340 
Merchant fleet ............ 673 
Nationalists Gea! (12/749) ..149 
Petroleum eh eee .. 102 
Puppet (aaa (1940) ....... 144 
Railroad mileage ....... 683 
Sugar production .. 698 
Partars conquer (1215)... .130 
PRELEDDONES) onc c6 8 steeds 689 

tsin returned to....... 360 
Trade, U.S. (value) 


rot SOL 
U.S.S.R. treaty Cac “eed 90. 
Marines land (19 aT ar 
“Weights, measures ‘ 
“ies perce on. (1949)... .340 
pine. People’s eecbte of 
(Communist) 
warmed TOrces - 5.5 ... 2... 
British ome in (5/’52)...152 
British vessel shelled (9/9) .120 
Cities peenon) atte 381 
Rearioth Bede 340-341 
Japanese Drepatriated. (3/30) .95 
Korea, People’s Dem. Rep. 
Pact, af 
War in, see Korean war 
Nations recognizing 340 
Peiping taken (1/’49) 48 
Tibet pay pee al DL) aan. 150 
Trade ban (3/ gh 


U.S.S.R., toate Se 49). 
Credit pact (3/25) 3 
U.N. arms embargo (5/’51) 150» 
U.N. entry defeated (9/15) 120” 
U.S. bans trade (12/’50)...150* 
Chinese Turkestan ....... 341 
Choiseul Isl., Solomons 331 
Christ, Jesus .............. 129 
Christian era begins «..<... 129 
Christian, Letitia .......... 163 
Ber ianity feeni (379 A.D.)- 130 
Christie, R. H. (3/31) .. 98 
Christmas Day ........ ween: 
Christmas Island ...... 205, 519 


Chronological eras, cycles ..408 
1953 


See also Events 
Church of Christ, Scientist 


Church Library, North Spicy 
ure! - 
bebo Us piace 
Church 
Moc iican 1558) 
In America .. 


Baptist, first .. 


Dutch, eo . 430 
Fast days ..... 19, 720 
Greek Orthodox (1054) .130 
Betdaquarters “i225... 0.0 07-708 
Massachusetts, early . .187 
Memberships .......... 05-706 
Memoranda, 1954.......... 120 
New York City (notable) . .238 
NWHDCEAL Uae ie rece 705 
Poptart (history) . 714-715 
Tall structures ....... 1-532 
‘gee Cathedral ....220 
Churchil Aeros ged 824, 826 
Churchill, Wins 
Bermuda eRe .44, 105 
phe (CUr Sp eS eeAere sed 146 
Parmer. (7.20215 sh ebwserg 28 
Knighted (4 fIAY yee ics 1 


New York visit (1/5) 
Potsdam Agreement ....... 
Prime Minister Ker ee 

Truman meeting (1/’52 5 
U.S.S.R., policy (5/11)...,. 
Yalta Agreement 


Cigars, paretics see Tobacco 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 194 
Art Museum ..... DC On a 434 
Buildings, tall ............ 531 
Wperai. USbS se sisute seartc. ts 184 
City manager ............. 70 
Population ........... 302, 303 
Public library) io. pieces. 450 
Circles (formulas) ......... 542 
Circuit courts, U.S. ........ 57 


U.S. 
Circulation (newspapers, 
magazines) ....... 481, 482 
Circus fire, Hartford (1944) aet 
Circus Museum ............ 
Citation’s record (horse) .. 830 
Cities, foreign: 
Airline distances between. .762 
Ancient. 


world’s most. 
Population 381-382 
WOWISE ee cits oremtee .. -268 
Southernmost (Chile) ea 3) 
Time differences .......... 419 
Cities, U.S.: 
Bank clearings, 1925-52. Mee 


Buildings, tall 
Cost of living (indexes) . aa 
Easternmost (Maine) at 
Grain centers (receipts). . 
Latitudes, longitudes .546-547 
Mayors, city managers. . .69-71 
Metropolitan areas ....303-304 
Mileage tables: 
Airline 
Automobile ......... 
Shipping distances. 677- 679 
Murders in S 
Newspapers, circulation.... 
(0) (0 ein @ ae i) eS oa 
Police organizations 
Political wonventiona 
Population ... 
Growth, rank.. 
Increases (100%) 


Post Office receipts 
Public libraries 


Stadiums, arenas ........ 
Standard time ....... 418, 419 
Calendar” ..cc.terajieet cere 398 
Telephones. 4.0 i0sc sees ee 689 
EURGOH viv leein vs ninantel clnectele 426 
Weather .............- 416-417 
West (coast: 2.7 40. 7169-770 
Wind velocities ........... 413 


See also specific cities 


Citizenship AY tet. ogee 
Citizenship, U.S. ...... 632, 648 
Citrus fruits see Fruits 

City College of N.Y., library 443 
City Hall, N.Y.C. 239 
City managers, U.S.‘ cities 69-71 


New York City study (6/3) .110 
Civil Defense Administra- 
tion (Fed., N.Y.). £2136 


; Index 9 
- Chicago , Christmas Islands (Br,) ....331 | Civil Defense Adm. (cont’d.) 
Ha; ‘ket riot (1886)..... 137 Christopher Awards ........ 510 IAWards 7 i. of warts cheies 4 


Federal hati nditures ..... 42, 
Civil Service, U.S. Coe . 64 
Civil Service Commission 

Employees (number) ...... 

Expenditures, 1952-53 ~ 
Civit 5 War, U.S. (1861-65) |. 

Appomattox Court House. .433 

Casualties) <...)... Sa nconme 7. 

Military leaders 

Secession dates (states) ....644 

Ship losses, notable .. 


ed. 
Clapper Memorial Aw -512 
Clark, Tom C. (White case) as 
Clark Library, U. of Calif. ae 


Clark Medal (economics) 
Cleme: Samuel L. (ho: pmae) 189 
Clementis, Vladimir (12/52) 152 
Clements Li ibreey) U. of 


Michigan ............... 446 
Clergy (form of address) ...502 
Clermont (steamboat) ..... 238 
Gieveland Font at A y ve ei 

eveland, Grover (a) ee 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 194 
Buildings, tal. eee 531 
Explosions (1944) ........ 146 
Hospital fire (1929) phen 141 
70 
! A 
Spitz Planetarium . -435 
Western Reserve Soc. ....435 
Cleveland Prize (science) 513 
Climate, U.S. .......... 417 
Climatological Service ...... 415 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C.) 248 
Clothing: 
Hosiery production ........ 93 
Pay rises in industry ...... 19 
Price index <j...) neo 81 
Retail sales (value) .....-. 672 
‘Clover seed prices ......... 662 
Clubs, organizations 487-502 
Coach of the Year .... >. 44, 812 
Coachella Canal ........... 21 


7 
vege Club Amer. Oaks 820 
China Grenery se) 


por 
Production: 1925-52 
Used producing electricity .697 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, sau 


U. 
Coast Guard, U.S.: 


Academy! 6:2. ik ces 29 
Admirals (active. duty)... .738 
Descriptive | | J:-: «semen 129 
Expenditures, 1952-53 ..... 7142 
Insignia «2% <2. ..u eet 125 


Pay scale, allowances. .724-725 
Women’s Reserve. - 729 
See also Armed forces, ‘U.S. 


Coastline, U.S. ............ 205 
Cobb, John R. eT 834, 887 
Cocoa Exchange, N.Y. ....: 490 
Cochin-China .............. 349 
Cocos Islands .............. 330 
Cody, William F., museum . .442 
Coffee: 

Consumption, per ieee .664 

Imports, 0-52 69 


Production (Brazil SF 


Coinage’ 72.52 aia 154, 755 
Coke Predation exports ...701 
Cold_war see Foreign 
Relations, U.S. 
Collective farms: 
LOM AoW Hee Oo Ome ic 17 
Yugosldvia «2... o..e eon 90, 381 


College Entrance Exam, Bd. 490 

Colleges and Universities: 
Ameri¢an™ >». RR: 2) 43, 451-471 
Associations .......... 490, 501 
Basketball inquiry (1/’ 51) .150 
Canadian 469 
Colors of leading 
Degrees granted (no.) .. 
Draft deferment tests. aa 134 


Endowments ......... 70-471 
Enrollment ........... 478, 479 

By. college 525... 43, 451-471 
Founding dates ...... 451-471 
Fraternities .......... 472-474 
Governing officials ....451-471 


Journalism, first (Mo.)....189 


10 


eal hae and Univ’ties (cont’d.) 


MIG Taye a yap itte 43, 462-466 
Libraries eT aay 443-449 
cal schools... .. 6... - 
Normal schools ....... 476-469 
Number, by state .........- 476 

Observatories ............- 
RIOT fe Seale deh aera 451-461 
pours Se oe 474-475 
BeUUNSTIN Secs y aia 3 oa Ral 833 
"Teachers (by. Soller’ 451-471 
Teachers colleges .....467-469 
Team nicknames ...... . 813-817 


See also Education 
Collier Sar Cs ois 


‘Area, ‘Population cep ial. 341 
Bogota charter (3/'4 147 
Cities (population) ....... - 381 
Descriptive ........... 341-342 
Gold production .........- 103 
Merchant. fleet ..........- 673 
Petroleum production ..... 102 
Railroad mileage ......... 683 
Sugar production ........- 698 
FESIEDHONES: 02. ee esses es Hs 


Tequendama waterfall 

Trade, foreign. . _ 341-342, ca 

BPOIGAHON Saco. ec. faeces on 550 

World Bank loan ......... 165 
Colonial Historical Park .522 
Colonial Williamsburg 200, 433 
Colorado: 

Admitted to Union ........ 206 

Agriculture statistics . .659-668 

PR LARK ti liirn sic. cos 206 

Art Center, Colo. Springs. .440 

Birth, death statistics..... 305. 


Le ee (seats, areas). 381 
ounties (seats, 
PISSCTIPIVE «ow. tees 179-180 


Elections see Election returns 
MANVOITIOL oc cciblene tog sock 


Begislature ......-..00.. 
Muctringe, divorce laws .311, 312 
Museum, sone a es 440 


ities, counties .... 


pow security .......629 )-631 
ae wis 617, 619, 621, 684 
Vital. statistics ...... .805-317 


See also States, U.S. 
Colorado-Bi ie mesa ag 217 
Colorado iver. 211 

PATO Sy oi etputies a ne 

Discovered (1540) 8 
Colorado Territory ...... 206 
Colorado, Univ. of, library | ee 


Colossus of Rhodes ........ 518 

Columbia River ....... Bree 
HGNNEIS: Wi ec ee + 218 
REED Series einvernies Mitra ets He 216 
ANA IN GOs rosin ois sy jee 5 soe 2 He 105 

Columbia University 
Journalism school. inn COOL, ~ 
ATE SAGN TN uieia petite ste lus oa 
Rockefeller Center ...... 354 


Columbian Exposition (1893) 137 
Columbus, Christopher 130, eae 


Columbus Day ............. 122 
Comets, meteors ......... 413 
Comino Island (area) ++ 822 


Cominform, Oomintern see 
Communist party, World 
Commerce see Shipping, Trade 

Commerce, Department of: 
Administrative personnel... 56 
Bur, of Standards. . .94, 115 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 132 
Employees (number). 64 
Established ........... 1176 
Expenditures, 1952-53 ....742 
Secretaries (1903-53) 56, 176 

Commercial failures (U.S.) 1747 

Committees, U.S. Congress . .54 

Commodities: 

Exports, imports . 696-697 
Price indexes ..,.... 81-82, toe 
Price support program 04 

Production, consumption. ..664 

Commodity Credit Corn,: 
Expenditures, 1952-53. . 142 
Price support program... |704 

Commonwealth Club, Calif, 508 


Commonwealth Fund ....... 484 
Communications workers 
Pay rises ....... See (L!) 


r uis 

Seattle, hide’ (10/12) .. 
Thompson, others (8/27) .115 
Congressional inquiries a 5. 
Fort Monmouth inquiry . 

General Electric Co. 
Georgia law (2/25 . 92 
Govt. printing are Be 40) 2A 
Hollywood ; Sours te 


Massachusetts ieee 
National Committ: 
ressive pare pare = 


Registration an members .. "30 
Schools investigated (3/25) .94 


Feinberg law (N.Y.)....237 
Inquiry, Senate, U.S. ... 50 
New York City (6/15) ..110 
Political check (4/17) 

U.N. employees (10/752).. 

U.N. infiltration (12/31).. 83 

ite, Harry Dexter (case) 51 

Communist party, World: 

Briaee Guiana 

Canada outlaws 324 

Central America combats ig 

China, People’s Rep.. 

Cominform,Comintern 147, “378 

Cuba outlaws (10/31) 

Czechoslovakia 


Internationales . 

Brussels (1914) 
Israel, spy me I (3/23). 
oS agitation in 


Membership (7/30) 
Poland People’s Rep. = 


Beria, others .. 
Czechoslovakia (12/'52)_ 
East German es (6/17) 2 
North Korea Tihs es 
Dereine (6/13) 

S.S.R. states (4/16). 
Rehugese (escapes) 
captain (6/23) . 


Poles in U.N. 
San Maring : 
Shan Soseph 
Tibet 


S.S.R, 
History (7/26) 


Commuters to New York City 244 

Comoro Islands 

Compensation: 
Unemployment, oe (Wis. es 


Composers, aael 


Composite number 
Compromise of 1850 


Comptroller General, U.S. .. 
beige eh lab,, Harvard 


Confucius (550 B.C.) ..... 
Car, Be Belgian see Belgian. 


Congo, Fiona 


Labor review, 1953 
Lewis i eal (1940) 


ike Foot Se Of" S05 coe = 
ppropriations ...........- 
Committees, standing ...... 
Eiectiona ‘ios 126, 198 
teh (1789) ics Sapte x ge «+133 


Apportionment .......... 

Hall of Representatives. $i 
‘Members «2-50 ateeee 60-62 

Rep.-at-large ........... 583 

Revenue b: Ser tye: a eae 

Speakers (1789-1953) 
Inquiries see Cong: 

inquiries. 

Legisiation see Legislation 
Members: 

Address, form of .....- 502 

Qualifications Pe ie 634, 635 

s begin “ce aeeeas 640 

Political olyeinne sas 
Powers delegated to 
Quorum (defined) 
Senate: 

Chamber ........ ~-22i 


sough 
Troops for Europe asi). 150 
Visitors. admission of. . 220 


Congress, Library of .. .222-223 
Congressional inquiries: 
= (sought 7/13) «ao 11L 


vil rights (2/27)........ 89 
Clergy critic ousted (7/9) 111 
Communism in schools ... 94 
Communist China trade .. 94 
Crime, Kefauver (2/’51).. 150 
Einstein on testifying ....111 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. ....121 
Funds yoted (1/30) ....... 86 
General Electric plants . 125 
Govt. printing office (8/10)115 
Internal Revenue (12/’51) 151 


Internal security 49- 
Justice Dept., reforms _..108 
Katyn massacre.... .. 83, 152 


Korean war (3/4) 93 
Lattimore indicted._(12/16) 83 
MacArthur recall (4/'51) .150 
New York court decision. .110 
aaa Sica (7/21) ...112 
Ports Ji) 
RFC a 3) parece cs 150 
U.N. era (9/1) 20, 119 
Un-Am. activities ibe 102 
Voice of America (2/17 
White, Harry Dexter. 51, 124 
Witnesses, decision fe a 149 
Fifth amend. (12/" -150 
Connecticut; 
Admitted to Union........ 106 
Petes stutiatins . 659-668 
rea, 


Capital Are Gare Soy — 

Counties (seats, areas)... 287 
Descriptive: . i...) . eee 

Elections see Election ibe 
Governor . 65 
Legislature .. 
Marriage, divorce laws .3 
Officials, salaries .......... 66 
Population (1790-1950) 260-261 


~ ._ Cities, counties. ‘ane 287 


at security Pee ote 


Vitel statistics ....0.,. 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 

: Conservation: ; 
Audubon Award .......... 


Walton League Award....510 
Constants, Astronomical ... 411 


i. 


ale 


i 
4 


Constellation, ship (1797) ...133 

Constitution party 62, 581, 583 

Constitution, ahiy. (1797). saa8 
a 


Constitution State ......... 1 
onstitution U.S. ...... 634-640 
Amendments .......... 638-640 

wrovcedure for 12.0... 


637 
Treaty mestrichionl (6/6) 98 
Articles, Original . 634-637 
Articles of Confederation. 12 
Bill of Rights ee 8 


Sregmn 634 

Ratiheation dates (states) .634 

States a nore) 636, 638 
tion: 

Building material sales. . Gy 


Buildings, Pittsburgh ..... 6 
Contracts (index) ........ 147 
Dwelling units, funds...... 316 
Engineering prizes pees acess 10 
ependitures. (1930-51)... .317 
Hotels, (Shoe nets Mendon ono B03 
Wew York’ Citys. ..:.-.... 242 
New York State program. .235 
Permit valuation...... 316, 317 


See also Housing 
Consumer credit Gatistics . 156 
Consumers price indexes. .81-82 
Consumption: 


Commodity imports ...... 696 
MOOUSPUMS 52.0.6, =e ue ss sei 664 
Gasoline, by state ......... 684 


Personal expenditures, US.. 82 
Salt (average) 701 
eve pulp, paper, board. .694 


Mice ‘America Pageant .... 
Mrs. America 5 
Mr. America winner, see 5 
Spelling Bee, Natl. . 
Typewriting 
Unicorn Press puzzle . 

Continental Coneress Siar 

Continental Divide ....190, 

Continental Guinea (Sp. De 

eeenentsl limits, U.S. 

Continents: 

Altitudes (highest, lowest) . ae 
Areas, dimensions ........ 


Elevations, mean-........- 248 
Mountain peaks ...... 548-549 
Population ......--.+++-+-- 263 
Railroad BN EAeS eaten 683 
Contract bridge c' .895 


Conventions, ag¢ dial icaites). 612 
Cook pee N- N.Z. 


Cooking measures ........-- 532 
Coolidge, Stelvia rin (biog. ) eseatd 


Cooper Union ............--- 48 
Cooperatives: 
UCD IIGTIG pe wiv niewelee edhe 343 
SAPP ATOR es tate ies orev ne eso e's 745 


Federal Credit Unions..... 632 
aap museums, N.Y. 429 
Copp’ 


Tn ports. 1950-52 ......... 696 
Mines, largest U.S.. «<7 190 
Production, 1925-52....... 700 
Copyright law, U.S. ........ 650 
Coral Sea battle ........... 145 


Corfu Island (area) ....... 519 
Corn: 
Chicago spot Fe lces Sree. 8o7 663 
Exports, 1940-52........... 666 
Grain center receipts...... 666 
Nutritive value ........... 669 


Prices, farm (1930-53)....662 
Production, 1930-52........ 661 
By state, 1952 6 
Supply in U.S., 1915-52... .663 
Corn Islands (area, pop.) ..260 
Cornell Univ. Libraries ..... 444 
Cornhusker State 
Corning Glass Center 
Coronado, Francisco (1540) 131 
Coronation of Elizabeth II . .552 


ee wieon coverage ...... 788 
Corporations: 
Heb; 1920252) viens. ees 145 
Earnings: 


Airline (9 mos.) 7 
Profits by industry ...... 691 
Year, 1, °52 7 

Ford Motor Co. Ecpesete) ..127 
Income, nation 747 
Stock prices, 1953 


.. 115-1716 


Index 


caren (cont’d.) 
Pi cotlections by state ....750 


Effect si Profits. cc. tse. 691 
Law, Federal ...... 613, 614 
Corregidor falls (1ga2 ) ba8s 144 
as B. 
Corsica Island ......... 347, 519 
Cortes, Hernando (1519) ...131 
Cost of Living: 
Index numbers..... 81-82, 747 
Index revision (1/30) .... 86 
Costa Rica 
Area, population, capital. .342 
DeSCTIDUVE. oS... eas cele 342 
Merchant fleet ............ 673 
San Jose (population) ..... 381 
Sugar production ......... 698 
Trade, U.S. (value)....... 671 
WOICHTIOES 16 shoe Piero len siefe n® slocee 550 
Weights, measures ........ 544 
Costello, Frank 88, 93, 124, 152 
Costume Institute .......... 251 


Cotton: 
Exports, imports. .692, 696-697 
Industry 6 
Prices, farm (1930- = ; 
Production, 1930-52 = 

By state, tte snetodece ao 665 


Mes MOTI» iene) sic afersinlccis 692 
Seed ariben, 1930-53 ...... 662 
Cotton wil games ........ 818 


Councl of Tre 545) ..... 131 
Counterfeit money ......... 15 
Counties, U.S.: 
Areas, by state ...... 286-302 
County seats .......... 86-302 
Leading agricultural ...... 668 


Court tennis champions .. .863 
Courts: 

Arbitration, intl, abs . 138 
International (U.N.) 195 


New York City .......... 16-17 
New York Btate .......... 14 
United States’ ........... 56-58 
Coverdale, Miles (1535) ..... 131 
Cowboys, ‘leading Rodeo - 884 
Cows, milk (number, syatue) 662 
ey, Jacob S. OE iss rare 137 
Coyote State ............... 197 
Cranbrook Foundation - 484 
Joseph F. (1930) |. .141 


Crater Lake Natl, Park 195, 522 
Craters, Meteoric see Meteors 
Credit: 


Associations «26.2000. 491, 498 
Consumer statistics ....... 156 
PADI Nit.) ats tate Ai penton 665 
Foreign (U.S. aid) ....... 167 
Hotel credit cards ........ 693 
Credit Unions, Federal ..... 632 
Creed, American’s .......... 632 
Crerar Library ............. orp 
Cresson Medal ...,......... 
Crete. (Greece) ........ 352, 319 


Crime: 
Arrests, by offense, sex.,.308 
Bank robberies, 1952-53 “48 


Basketball (1/’51) ........ 0 
Brinks robbery ....... , 149 
Briton kills 7 1 (3/3 Lenk i de ; 
Electrocution, ist (1890). 

Harness racing, N.Y....... ia 
Jelke, Minot F. (2/21) . 92 
Kefauver comm. (2/’51)..150 
Kidnapings, 1874- atts 1. 651 
Mercy killings (3/’50) ..149 
Murder penalties, by states.308 
New York City....... 118, aa 


Police organizations, U.S.. 

Prison population 

Summary (1952-53) . 8 

Sutton arrested (2/'52)...151 

Waterfront, 84, 

See also Beplon eee, Kidnaping 
Crimean War (1853) ...135, 153 
Crippled Children Services 622 


Criss Award ...........5555 510 
Croatia, Yugoslavia ........ 380 
Crocker Art Gallery ........ 441 
Croes Medal (engineering) ..510 
Cromwell, Oliver ...... 131, 132 
Crop production ....... , 665 

LICE S ere parteiere le arto 662 


Cross Bay Parkway Bridge 245 
Cross-country runs, walks . .818 
Crucifixion, The (29 A.D.) 129 
Crusades (1096 A.D.) 13 
Crystal Palace, N.Y. (1853) 135 
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Cuba: 


Communist party ban -122 
Descriptive .3\.!.c7 ese 2-343 
2 Gold eee ao ee. on 
avana (population 
Merchant fleet ...........- 
Ostend Manifesto ....:.... 15 
Petroleum preuGyor 102 
Sugar production ....342, 698 
Telephones 45 «Uae 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..342, 671 
Weights, measures ........ 544 
Cube roots ............ 542, 543 
Cubie measures ..,..... 538-541 
Curacao Island ........ 366, 519 


Curb Exchange see American 
Exchange 

Curling citemnpinnt) 1953 ...859 

Currency, foreign see specific 
countries (Descriptive) 

Currency, U.S.: 


t 
ier allery ‘es art Re ren 


1930-53 


2%. ctartene ecole eee , 519 
Gyrenaick 1a ngs © a 360 
Czars of Russia ............ 557 
Czechoslovakia: 


Area, population, capital. .343 
Cities (population) ........ 1 
Currency revalued (5/30) .106 
Descriptive 2.2 9). eee 43 
German occupation ..143, 343 
Hungary, cession to (1938) . 143 


Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Oatis released (5/15) ..... 104 
Petroleum production .....702 
Purge €12/'62) 25-year 152 
Railroad mileage .......... 683 
Refugees (escapes) ....... 97 
Telephones: #2.>. ctacuauenn oF 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 671 


U.S. population born in. eee 
Czechs, noted 


=o) aes 
S A.R. Library ..........-.. 224 
AV cscs. vi uats ce sta ere 491 
Benayh, World War Il...... 145 
Dad Vail regattas .......... 866 


Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa ....348 
Dairy products; 
Consumption, per capita Be 
Exports, 00.2 do .esre eeplgneeee 697 


Price:ingexesiv.e a. ae 81-82 
Dakota Territory ........... 206 
Dalai Lama (1940) ......... 144 
Dallas, Texas: 


Buildings, tall . 

City manager . 

Hall of State 

Population 
Dalles Dam_.. 
Dalmatia, Yugoslavia 0 
Damao, Portuguese India ..371 
Dams; 


) 5 

United States........ 213-214 
Missouri River Basin ..218 
Power, policy (8/18) ...115 
Reclamation projects .217-218 
St. Francis (1928) .....141 


Danes: 
Enelish rulersisas.. Coie 553 
Noted. <...%.025 on) Saeteeerestee 559 


Danish West Indies see 
Virgin Islands 
Danube River pacts (5/14).. 


(swims. 885 
Dare, Vir, (1587) ..131, 193 
Dartmout pees brary. .444 
Dartmouth Hist. Soc. ...... 
pate line, Enternptional ene 410 
Dat 

Day. of week, to find....... 399 

Days between two ........ 419 

Memorable ........... 129-152 
Daughters of the American 

‘Revolution Library ..... 224 
Davenport Museum, Ia. ... .438 
Davis Cup (tennis) .......-. 892 
ae ers ae RRO eS our 

avis, ersom ......- 
Davis Library, un. of Calif. 443 
D: geology) ...... 
Daylight saving time ..418, 419 
Day: 

Between two dates ........ 419 

Fast (church) ...... 719, 720 


Holy «ane Church) 


Length of ..... 411 
ae & aereererrereear 
ames, OF ns ‘o eae 
Public, holidays....... 722-723 


Deaf, associations for the... .491 
Dean, Maj. Gen. William F. 47 
Dearborn, Mich., exhibits ..435 
ah Valley, Calif. ........ 179 
Dea 
Accidental (no., types) -306 
Aircraft crashes, *Rotable 163 
Assassinations 1 
Canadian statistics ..... . 
Disease (number, rate) 
Earthquakes 
Mine disasters 
Mortality rate . 
Motor vehicles 309 
Ages of drivers involved 686 
New York State 225 
Notable persons (dates) 553-68 
One hundred years ago 153 
ae ane 


Police officers (1952) "308 
Presidents, U.S. (dates) . / ATL 
Railroad accidents ..550, 682 
Ship sinkings......... 155-158 
Stalin, Joseph V. .......- 168 
Tornadoes .........+0+.3-; 158 


See also Casualties, Disasters 


Debs, Eugene V. (1894, '97)..137 
BTne Us Bence aceite 

KAOLIMADY, wo vy aes sevens 3, 90 

Private, Vy. Ss. ae 68) . 145 


Public see Public D 

World War I (owed °t. S.) 733 
Decathlon records: 

American 

Champions, 1925- 68 5. 

Olympic games ...... 86 

SORRELL Pe okie ER orc snd a Se 72 
ecatur: Stephen (1801, ’12) ee 
Decimals to fractions ... 
Declaration of Breda (1660) 333 
Declaration of Independence 641 


Mecklenburg (1775) ....... 32 

Original saved (1814) .134 

GURNEE i wicine ye cd ewe ens 642 
Declination: 

MIRONIELIC i nauatsiicelaee bat oes 412 

Stars (1954) ......ceeeees 403 

BUSTIEL TUDE) ws ies ti6c bs case « 400 
Decoration Day ............. 722 


Defense, Department of: 
Administrative personnel.. 55 
Appropriations, 1953 . 52 
Established . ‘ 
Expenditures, "1952-53. 
Secretaries (1947-53) 


142 
55, 173 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 

Defense, National: 


PACPIMOS) ANG oon wk cena 157 
Appropriations ........... 52 
Armed forces unified |: -.: 147 
Civil Defense Adm. ....... 36 


Funds cut (5/7).......... 102 
Mutual defense treaties 739-740 
Pacific Council meets ....152 
Pacts, South Amer. ..152, “740 
Degrees, College (number 
granted, by field of 


UMMA Va else ys spss encase 417 
De Hirsch Fund ......600505 483 
Del Mar racing .,.......... 826 


Index 


Delaney, Denis W. (6/26)..111 
Delaware: 
Admitted to U: 


yrecinig tea statistics, 630-688 
Wee Center ics -..cfee a ae 233, 
Birth, death statistics ...305 
Capital @t.. hon cack eee 206 
Counties (seats, areas) ...287 
Descriptive =... 2... see eu ss 181 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Legisla’ 


0; salaries 66 
Population ( (1790-1950) 280-30 


Cities, counties ....271 
amie security........ 629-631 
LY eee Vee 617, 621, 684 
Vital. statistics........ 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 


Delaware Park racing 
Delaware River bridge 
Delgado Museum ........... 
Delta-Mendota canal, Calif. ... 
179, 217 
Democratic Action, Amer. for 62 
Democratic party: 
Convention cities 


Elections, 1953 ...... 126, 128 

National committee ...... 62 

Nominees, 1900-52 ........ 583 

Symbol, origin of ........ 582 
Denison Dam .............. 217 
Denmark: 


eioe: population, capital ee) 
Cities (population 
Constitution (5/28) 
Descriptive. ........:. 
Elections (4/21, 9/23) 101, ig 
Gold reserve, 1952 
Greenland pact, U.S. 
Merchant fleet ............ 
Nordic Council (2/13) .... 
Noted persons 5 
Railroad mileage .......... 
PUGS: so. Laowic saci eee 
Sugar production 
Telephones 3.42 Berane. 
Trade, foreign ....... 
U.S. aid ends (6/10) 
U.S. population born in 
Weights, measures .. 
World Bank loan 
Density: 


Gases Saber rere taieneh pa 
Population, 108 - ee ao. 
Population, World 
Sun ae planets 
Dent, Julia .. 
Dentistry Seociatter) ae 
Denver, Colo. 
Buildings, tall 
cxar es 


473, 


Mine \(coinagé) 

Museum, 

Population 
Department stores: 


Retail sales (value) ...... 672 
Index numbers ......... 147 
Departments, U.S. Govt.: 
Abbreviations for ........ 1 
Employees (number) ...64, 82 
Executive personnel ....55-56 
Secretaries ........... 173-176 


See also specific Serene 
Dependencies, U.S. 
Dependents Assistance: Act |. 52 
Depression (1929 41 
Derwent Awards (theater) ..514 
Design, Index of American. .223 
Design, Natl. Academy 252, 510 
Des Moines, lowa: 


Art” Center 7.0 se atioeee 438 
Buildings, tall ............ 531 
City manager ............ 70 
Population ........... 2, 304 
DeSoto, Hernando sia) ene 
Detention Hq., Federal .308 
Detroit, Mich. .............. 188 
Buildings, tall .. . 531 
Historical Museum .. 435 
Institute of Arts. 435-436 
Mayor ai. win. ne 
Opera, ens ies Pal 
opulation .. 302, 303 
Public library |. Pron, ater 450 
Race riots (1943) ......... 46 
Detroit, Univ. an library . 444. 


Devils Island .......... aie 
Devon (aT@ays- seca a8 
Dewey, Thomas E.; ae 
Cores of a ob, 228 
De¥ Memorial Museum 
Diam State ees +7345 eee 
— 
rts, 1950-52 ....... -696 _ 
sthte ee (Ark.) 179 
FE congo a. as $88 
Union of South Africa. .328 
Diana, Temple of ..........- 518 
Dice (probablitties, odds). . .840 
Diego Garcia Island......... 329 
Diesel gg m (4086) j cc cmeeel ae 
Dillinger, — aoa : 
Dimmock, 166 


Diomede pean he (area) “0-88 
Dionne wainteeers 
Dirigibles 


oe 
Records ........-: - 760 
espa benefits, N.Y. ...234 
1953 monthly summaries 85-128 
Aircraft (1921-53)......... 163 
Cyclones 
India (1942) ........... 146 
Missouri, i, Ind (1925) 140 
Earthquakes ............- 526 
Formos: ( | eee 138 
Mississippi R. (1811) ...134 
Portugal (1155) 3... =. <n 32 
San Francisco (1906) ..138 


Explosions 
Black Tom, en (1916) 
Cleveland, O. (1944) ...146 
Coal mine, Eng. (5 
Farben plant, Ger. (’46) 148 

scene, N.J. 


Port Chicago, Cal. 
Raritan Bay, N.J 
Francisco (1816 ) 
South Amboy, 
Wall St., N. ¥. a (i920) |. 
Fires 
——— Theater (7/51) . 
Exeter, Eng. (1887) ....137 
Tonias 1666) ae bi 
Newfoundland (1892) c =a 
Paris theater (1887) 
mca see Fires, U.S. 


ds 
China ere 1911). 137, 
Europe (1953) 


91 
New London, Tex. sit 


San 


es 
‘Atlantic Coast Res 


143 
Florida, Miss., '4T) 147 
Galveston (i800° 9 5) 
38, 1 
Gulf states eee in 


Jamaica, B. (8 /*51) 

Santo Domin on "(1930) |. 142 

West indies, Ma (1928) 
Mines, 


Subway, N.Y.C. (1918) | 
World’s’ worst (1944) 146 
Ships 144- halt 158-158 


“Tao 


Park P 18 
Tidal "are Tada. ¢ { BS a 
Tornadoes . 


Mt. Pelee (1902 . Bvt} 
t. Vesuvius (79 AD 129 
Philippines (1911) ...... 139 


See also Riots, panics 


* 


rt 


ide of Christ Church; 
eadquarte: 


WH ec ies e 107 
Histo organization 114 
Membership 2.0.3 5200....4 105 
Discrimination N.Y. Comm. 235 
Discus throw records: 
MaBeriGnhn iis. ..a... 5, 8 
Championships, 1953. . .878-881 
BOETU DIDS Wie ir sciacis Fos 67, 8 
World Se ere en ote eae ty ctare ate ots 
Diseases: 
Compensation, N.Y........ 234 
Deaths, rates ............ 306 
Mental’ (patients) ........ 551 
arch, 1953........ TTT-T719 
D: Persons Act ...... 151 
Di nae between cities: 


Panama-other ports ...... 679 
San Francisco-foreign 679 
uth American ports .679 
Distilled spirits see Liquor 
District of Columbia: 
pees (high, low) . 549 


202 
RGtomobiic statistics. . 684, 687 


Banking statistics ........ 752 
Birth, death statistics ....305 
Descrip AVE Ie ce ees asc os 202 
Education statistics ..476- ad 
Farms (statistics) ........ 

mederal courts ...........: °3 
Geographic center ........ 547 
Government, history ..... 202 
Income, per Genie A sna 7143 
Interest laws, rates....... 620 


Marriage, divorcelaws 311, 312 
Motto, flower 202 


By sex, color (1950) 
ey iy 


gro . 266 
Sociai ey mp ae 629-631 
Taxes .. , 619, 621, 684 
Vital Btagiktion 305-317 
See also “Washington, D.C. 


District court judge ..... 57-58 
pitson Award (music) ...... 510 
Portuguese India ...... 371 
Diving champions, 1953... ... 884 
Division table .............. 542 
Divorce: 
Grounds for (by casi ae 
Nevada, Rela (1942) . 146 
Number, rate (U.S.) ..|.: 310 
Population statistics. .262, 263 
Dixie composed (1859) ..... 135 
Dixie Handicap ............ 825 
Dixmude (airieibig) | RGIS ote 163 
Dnieper Dam (U 376 


Dodd, Bella V. aio). 98 
ecamese Islands 


Dogs: 
Gestation period 
Origin, breeds 
Shows, winners 

Dollfuss, Engelbert (igs) 


Dom Pedro Il, Brazil (1889) 137 
Dominica Island........ 332, 519 
Dominican Republic: 
Area, population, ca) en 344 
Ciudad Trujillo (pop. 381 
BEBECTIDUV OE  siiieirece gsi ss oe pi 344 
Merchant fleet ............ 673 
Sugar production ........ 698 
Trade, U.S. (value) 344, 671 
Don-Volga Canal ........... 76 
Donaldson Awards (theater) 514 
Donelson, Rachel ........... 162 | 
Donnelly Fellowship ......... 43 . 
Doolittle, James H. (raid) ..144 
Doud, Mamie G. ........... 170 
Draft see Selective Service 
ystem 
Draft riots, N.Y.C. (1863) ..136 
Drake relays, 1953 .......... 881 
Drake, Sir Francis (1579)....131 
Dram (measure) ........... 541 


Drama see Theater 

Dred Scott acorn (1857).. 
Dreyfus trial (1894) ... 
Drought, U.S. (1953) .. 
Droutzky Mem. Award 
Drownings (number) «03 
Drug stores (retail sales)... me 
Drugs (discoveries)..... 535, 


Dry measures .......... 336-baL 
Ducie Is, (Pitcairn group) . -331 
Duck pin bowling....... 850-851 
Duff Is., Solomons.......... 331 


Duke Endowment..... .. 484 
Duke — Libraries. . «- 445 
Duke of Windsor (1936)..... 142 
Dulles, John Foster: 
American Legion address 115 
Big Three meeting (7/10) ..111 
EDC delays (2/12).......:.:. 88 
Foreign policy, on (10/18) .124 
Korean peace Vie ee 120 


Near East tour (5/29 a 
U.S.S.R. strategy Gai: 
U.N. charter neuiiod i ie 


See also State Dept. 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 3 
Dunkirk, Daieie bi 
DuPont, E. I., Co........... 161 

Anti-trust ise (pris). 148 

Earnings, 1951, 52........ 1.715 

Hydrogen bomb “aps0), -149 
Durkin, Martin P. 78, 118 
Duryea Brothers (1899) 137, 535 

Dutch Church, restored 30 
Dutch East Indies see 


Indonesia, Republic “ee 
Dutch Guiana............... 
Dutch New Guinea.......... 358 
Dutch painters, noted....... 563 


Duties see Tariff Acts, U. S. 
Dwelling units see Housing 
Dwyer Stakes .2253 51.5... .. 821 


rare Borate 


ECA see Economic Cooperation 
Administration C 

EDC see Europe (Defense 
Community) 

Eads Bridge, St. Louis ..... 90 

Eagles (fraternal order) 484; 491 

Berta eee amelie (1937). .143, 529 

al 


AGH a as Senet), See 
Curvature of .. 
Density, mass 
Deseriptve vo chev os ace 
Dimensions”... 2.0.3): +2 
Geologic eras 518 
Moon, distance to ........ 402 
PIANOS ions cs el ore chee aiers 401 
POISE OF - eis ai.0 cig comnts eres 410 
Rotation & time ..... 410, 411 
Signs and symbols ....... 411 
Sun, distance to ......... 401 
Earthquakes ............... 526 
Japan (ZONE) 2 ac visio 360 
East Africa, British ........ 329 
East Africa, Portuguese ....371 
East Indies, Netherlands ...356 
East-West foot game ...818 
Easter Island (Chile) 339, 519 
Easter Sunday, 1901-2100 ..719 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Greek founded ipsa) . -130 


Headquarters. 107 
Holy Days (Greek) - 718 
Membership ......... . 705 
Eclipses, 1954 ... -404 
Ecliptic of sum ............ 409 


Economic~Cooperation Adm.: 


British aid ends (1/’ PR "150 
Hoffman, Paul G. (4/748) 147 
Marshall plan (6/’47) ....147 


Ecuador: 


Agoyan waterfall ........ 524 
Area, Population, capital 344 
Cities (population) ....... 381 
DeSCLIPUIVE. < cierere epee s cur vie 344 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Petroleum production 102 
Railroad mileage ........ 683 
Sugar production ........ 98 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..344, 671 
MOIGANOES > oh) 5.5)1-.- seuisairian 550 
Weights, measures ....... 544 
Eddy, Mary Baker .......... 714 
Edgar Awards eres ae 508 
Edict of Milam (313 A.D.) . ae 


Edict of Nantes LEB ON 
Edinburgh, Duke of 
Edison Award 
Edison, Thomas 
Dearborn oahibits 
Foundation . 484 
Incandescent lamp jubilee ac 
Kinetoscope (1894) 137 
MIB OUR arroerete ye cmaices fe eieicte 
Education: 
Associations 491 
Colleges, universities. 451-471 
Communism in schools .... 
Congressional inquiries ... 
Degrees granted, 1951-52. aa 


13 
Education (cont’d. 
Enrollment in schools: 
By ‘age, BOX" 31:2... Hote 
Colleges........ 451-469, 478 
Elementary, high ...... 
Public sees ...-476, 479 
Vocational’ Vii; 7 ccna 479 
Ex endures ane 476 
Federally aided ........... 479 
Feinberg law ec) aS 237 
Ford foundation ......... 484 


Foreign countries see indi- 
vidual countries (De- 
scriptive) 

Illiteracy decline 

New York Clty 3). oa 

New York State statistics 234 

Professional societies 473, 475 

Schools: 


Attendance (public) ...476 

Number, “type 222 jose 476 
Teachers: 

Number (by college) a 


Public school (total) 476 
Television and “788 


Veterans: 
Enrollment ........ 478, ae 
Gi. Bill” eae ee 
See also Colleges and unis" 
versities, Public schools 
Education Board, General ..484 
Educators, noted American . .565 
Edward VII, Eng. (1936) ...142 
Eggs: 
Consumption, per capita . .664 
Number to a pound ...... 532 
Nutritive value .......... 669 
Prices .(farm)” oo ee 662 
Production, by state ..... 664 
Egleston Medal ............ 510 
Egypt: 


Area, population, capital 344 
Cities (population 381 
Constitution void (1378 ane 
Descriptive 345 


Farouk ousted (7/’ 52)" camtts4 
Gold reserve, 2 met 1318) 
Israel, clashes (1/749) ....148 
Merchant fleet ..........- 673 
Naguib, plot against ...... 84 
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Garden State Park racing... .827 
Gardens: 
Botanical, N.Y.O ...s..0.3 7 
Charleston, S.C. 1.1.10... 197 
Hanging, Babylon ......... 518 
Peace, N. Dak... 2.0. cae 194 
Gardiner, Julia............. 163 
Garfield, James A, (biog.) 165 
Garrison Dam.......... 214, 218 
Garvan Medal (chemistry). .510 


peed Library, Northwest. U. 447 
as: 
Pipeline, Ariz. x 
Production (natural). .702, 703 
Used producing electricity .697 
Gases (densities)...../..... 535 
Gasoline: 
Consumption, by “are 
Exports, 1950-52 


Production, 1925-52. . 684 
Taxes, by state ...... 684 
Gatun Lake ae zone). . .204 
Gavins Point Dam.......... 218 


Gem’ State... -. oat 182 


General Accounting Office. ..177 
General Education Board. ...484 
General Electric €o.: 
Communists at plants ....125 
Earnings (1951, 52) ...... V5 
General Motors Corp.: 
Awards 1.20.5... ee Sit 
Earnings (1951, 52). T15 
Willow Run purchased | .127 
Generals, U.S.A. ........ 7-738 
Address, form of ......: ea 


Cee canteen, ae s Bat 
Geographic mile............, 412 
Geographic Society 
National ...... ek 492, 511 
Geographical Soc., Am, 249, 492 
Geology: 
Bras © oo): oda pe 518 
Rock classifications .... 518 
Society, awards » 511 
George, Henry (1879)....... 3% 


79) 
George V, Eng. Pe 1936) 142 
George VI, En; 
Crowned (1937) 
Death. (2/752)) (2 45n, eee 
-S.-Canada tour (1939). ee 
George Washington Bridge. . 
George Washington U. 
library 


‘Admitted to Union) eee 206 
Area, rank. statistids: -659-668 
rea, I 


Comments party ban. 
Contract labor law (1942) 148 
Counties (seats, areas) ....288 
Descriptive...) 72 50. saves 182 
Elections see Election Tees 
Governor 65 
Legislature .............. 66 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Officials, salaries 66 
Population (1'790- 1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties ... ait, . 288 
Social security. 629-631 
Taxes . 619, 621, 684 


Armed eee a 
Descriptive 
Food sent by Wes 114 
Heym dee amium: (4/ 1a) 100 
Purge: 87 
Retegces (escapes) 
erations (8/20) 
Riots (6 ae 
Deutsches Rei 
__ Farben foes f 
_ Federal Republic o: 
Adenauer in U.S. 
Allies merge Eatee. 
Area, population, cota goo 
Debt agreements, U.S. 
Debt pact (2/27) 
Defense of (9/'50) 
Descriptive 
Elections, 1953 
Helgoland 
Israel reparations F 
Labor plan (4/’51) . 
Military govt. ends 
Nazis arrested (1/15) 
Peace contract 
Petroleum production .. 
Slave labor case (6/10). . 
Spy ring broken (4/10) 100 
Sugar production 698 
U.S. governor (7/'49) ... 
Gold reserve, 1930-1944 
Hitler see Hitler, Adolf 
Kehl returned to (4/8) .. 
Krupp holdings sold (3/4 rs 
Merchant flee 
Occupation zones .. 
Oder-Neisse (6/’50) 
Reichstag fire (1933) 


The . 
Railroad paenee a 
Telephon 
Third Reich (Nazi 
Austria taken 038) 
Belgium invaded 
Czechoslovakia 
Descriptive 
France, conquest 
Italy, alliance (1939) 
Munich agreement 
Poland invaded, 1939 ... 
Rhine, occupies (1936) .. 
Roehm, Schleicher 142 
U.S.S.R., pact 220", 
Trade, foreign eee ee 
Treaty talks 
Unification (7/10) a 
U.S. propuiation born in . 
U.S.S.R.,-Reparations to “141 
Versailles (1919) 139 
Weights, measures 
Weimar Republic 
Wilhelm II T dies (1941) 
William I (1871) 
World War I 
World War II ....144- 145. 126 
© Crimes see War crimes trials 
Prisoners freed (8/20) ..117 
State of war ends 
Geronimo (surrender, 1886) 
Gestation periods 3 
Gettysburg Address. 
Giant’s Causeway (Ir 
Gibraltar 
Strait (Chadwick swims) 
Gift taxes, Federal. 
Gila Project. 
Gilbert and El 
Gill (measure).. 
Rec” Mildred (g/4ay° 
ilpin Reference Library. 
Sie imports (1949-52) :.69 
irl Scouts of America 
izo Is., Solomons........ 33 
Glacier National Park...... EB 
Glider records (aviation). . 
Goa, Portuguese India 3 
Goat breeders’ assn. 


ou Herman (10/46)... 


Black meeat, € {IB63)— 3. cae 136 
Carats in pure .........;. 544 
Coin, pullion ( (in he al mip 
Density, melting eas .. 536 
Discovered U.S. (1848) .. 
Exports banned (1933) ....142 


Ft. Knox oa ieee Ese 756 
Mine, largest (N.Dak.) *...197 
PRICOS. ethos. Pena: 703, 756 


Production, by country ...703 
Reserves, by nation 7153 
Weight, value ....... ne 8 

Gold (8/28)% ace See $5) 

Gold Clause case (1933)..... 142 

Gold Coast, Br. W. Africa . 329 

Gold Cup horse races......- 820 

Golden Books Awards....... 509 

Golden Gate Bridge......... 520 

Golden Gate Expos. (1939) 143 

Golden Gate Fields racing . .827 


Golden Gloves..:........... an8 
Golden State ........... 179 
Golf records ........ 44, 857-860 

Sullivan troph: winners .. .875 
Goncourt, Academy......... 192 
Good Friday.......:.... 719, 722 
Goodhue, Grace. A. ....168-169 
Gopher State................ 1838 


Gordon, Gen. Charles G. ...137 
Gordon, Waxey (12/’51)..... 151 
Gorillas, Lincoln Park Zoo. .437 
Gotland Island (area) ices; 519 
Gouzenko, Igor ...... ...125 
Government, U.S.: 
Abbreviations used SG 
Appropriations ... 52, 744 
Budget 142-743 
Civilian employment ...64, 82 
Departments see specific 
departments 
Executive branch .. 55-56, 64 
Expenditures, 1789-1953 742- “Ta 
Hoover commission on ..112 


Impeachments* . 2.62. ok... 651 
Information agency ....._.89 
poe PYAnED Si ee 56-58 
egislative branch ..... 59-62 
rice support program 43, 704 
Public fa (5) 28 Ae pen 744, 145 


Publications (obtaining) ..227 
Receipts, 1789-1953 ...742-744 
Reorganization ......... 52-53 
ee see Loyalty program, 


U.N., information on ..... 196 

See also Congress, U.S.; Pres- 
ident of the U.S.; Su- 
preme Court, U.S. 


Governments, foreign see indi-* 


vidual eee (Descriptive) 
Governments, State....... 65-69 


Governors Island............ 249 
Governors, State............ 65 
Address, form of ......... 502 
Election returns ....128, 584 
Summary (1953) ........ 126 
New York, 1777-1954 ...... 228 
PIRI GVICS esa esr ecinals «cts 65 
Jerms: Cxpire.. . a. «veto 65 
Woman, first acid aes 140 
Gozo Island (ATOR) Oo ae cee ere 322 


Graf Zerapelin (1928) 141, 529, 530 
Grains: 
Chicago spot prices ...... 663 
Chicago Board of Trade ..183 
Consumption, per capita . .664 


Elevator capacities ....... 666 
Exports, imports ...... 696-697 
Production, 1930-52 ....... 661 

By state, 1952: .....:0.0. 665 


Receipts at (Soe centers 666 

Supply in U.S., 1915-52 .663 
Gran Canaria Island (area). 519 
Grand Army of the Republic .493 
Grand Canyon rhe err 131 
Grand Canyon Park....178, 522 
Grand Canyon State......... 178 
Grand Coulee Dam...... ni 216 
Grand Natl. Steeplechase... .830 

Belmont Park .....:...... 820 
Grand Terre Is., Guadeloupe 349 
Grand Teton Natl. Park 202, 522 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes ’.821 


Granite State............... 191 
Grant Foundation........... 484 
Grant, oh dace S.: 
BiOeTapyy el se aces ces 165 
Civil War (1862-65) ...... 136 


pet death (1884) ...137 
Gravity: 
Atmosphere, effect on ....411 


Gravity (cont’d.) 


Planets (relative) ........- 401 
Great American Stakes...... 821 
Great Britain: 

Agricultural acreage ...... 320 

AYERS OE. .i.5 Coote 


~' Capital 
China, People’s er of: 
Firms .in.(5/'52); sera 152 ~ 
Recognized (1/’ doy contote 149 


Shells Br. vessel ans . 120 
Ships trade with (3/28) 94 


Christie, R. H, (3/31) .... 98 
Church membership .....- 321, 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Coronation, 1953 ......... 552 
Departmenis of State .... 320 
Descriptiv 319-322 
ERP aid ands (775s 150 


Egyvot, celine (10/752)> 18k 
Sudan pact......... 90 
Elections *ii945, oi, 10/51) 


: 149, 151 
Exports, imports ......... 321 
Floods, Anes (1953) Cranes 92 
Germany 

Occupation zone ..350, 351 

Peace contract ......2.. 740 
Government: ..7/....... 319-320 
Tran 

Qil dispufe ......... , 150 


Relations end et aay" 152 
Ireland accord (1938) 143, 358 
Korea, funds for (9/8) "119 
Labor party (9/19, 27) 119 


Libya treaty (7/29) ...... 113 
Merchant fleet .......... 673 

Vessels, notable ....... 680 
Nationalization ......... 320 
Navy. Gc oaGetanieiiaee 95, 321 
Parliament <:j. cseaciieeceet 319 
Pistyll waterfall ........ 524 
Population ... o.iis..5 318, 321 
Potsdam Agreement Se 


Pound devalued (9/'49) 148 
Prime Ministers, 1835-1953 318 
Production . Pore?) 
Public debt (1917-52) : 
Railroads: <..5.2e5 ‘ 

Revenues, expenditures |. 321 


Rulers ‘uo. c.ck canoe 319, 553 
Social. security. .un.s.0 enn 320 
Strike, curbs V i996) Meo 140 
Taxes, income (rate nea 320 

Reduced (4/14) ........ 100 
Tito: visits: (3/16) ov cste 95 
Trades Union (9/11) ..... 119 


Turkey, debt pact (6/16) | 108 
U.S. population born in . 264 
Weights, measures w.. 544 
Westminster Statute . 319 
World War I _....140-141, 732 
World War II ...144-145, 726 
Yalta Agreement. ... 740-741 
See also United Kingdom, 


England 
Great Debate, troops (1/’51) .159 

Great Lakes: 
Area, depth, latitude, longi- 
tude, boundary line . .526 


Connecting channels... ....218 
Museum. 0f;). a2 ooy-0e 435 
Ports, cargo-volume_ ..673, 675 
Great Salt Lake, Utah..... 193 


Great Smoky Mountains... 522 
Greater New York defined. . 238 
Greece: 

Area, population, capital .352 


Balkan pact (2/28) ..... 90 
Cities (population) ...... 381 
Descriptive ii. areeaie xs 352 
Merchant fleet .......... 673 
NATO member (9/’51) ....151 
Olympic games, ancient ...867 
Railroad mileage ......... 683 
Royal familys Ss oceteens 352 
Telephones: = .c22- «onan 689 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 


U.S. bases in, a 10/13) 124 
U.S. population born in ..265 
Weights, measures ....... 544 
Greek authors (ancient). . 561 


Greek Orthodox Church: 


Calendar, Holy Days, oy 718 
Established (1054) ; .130 


18 
tain Boys....... 199 
Green diountain aiatencs. 199 
William ae 7°52)... 152 
Green pannel pATtY tcc 62, 583 
Greenfield Village, Mich..... 
pied nn as 


Greenlease kidnapin 

Greenwich hour angles, 1 
Greenwich observatory moved 704 
Gregorian ca! emia S Sfhns 718, 


Grenada Island............- 32 
Grenadine Islands..........- 332 
alge as ean ae Ee ee rots 
Gi servatory........- 
Groesz, Archbishop (6/’51)..151 
Gross, Harry (9/’51)........- 51 
Sentence cut (10/28) ...... 124 
Gross, Jack (1/30) ........- 88 
Grosvenor Medal ..........- 226 
Groundhog Day.....-.....-- 7123 
Grunewald, Henry W. (1/5)..85 
Guadalcanal, Solomons. .331, 519 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty. .208 
Guadeloupe ........... 349, 519 
Guam: ¥ 
Altitudes (high, low) ..... 549 


Area, capital 
Citizenship law, U.S 


one 
Coastline» ........ .205 
Farms M(statisties) .659 
GOVOIMOL | ie eee 65 
Population ........-- 260, 285 
See also Territories, U.S. 
Guggenheim Foundations. . .484 
Guatemala: 
Area, population, capital ane 
Descriptive ....---2--.s0ss 
Guatemala City (pop.) 381 
Land expropriated .......-. 90 
Merchant fleet ........-..-- 673 
Railroad mileage .......-- 683 
Sugar production ......... 698 


Trade, U.S. (value) .. 
SION Chip sacle Mi aseseiniv mis pias tere 
Weights, measures .. 
Gulfstream Park racing 
* Guggenheim Fellowships. 
Guggenheim Medal (aviation) 508 
Guggenheim Museum . . 253-254 


Guiana, British............. 332 

Communists suppressed ...122 
Guiana, Dutch............-. 366 
Guiana, French,............ 349 
Guinea, British New......... 330 
Guinea, Continental (Sp.)..372 
Guinea, French............. 348 
Guinea, German New....... 330 
Guinea, Portuguese......... 371 
Guinea, West New........... 356 
Guif Coastline............... 05 


Gulf aparscanster Waterway .218 
Gunpowder (1215 0 
Gustav VI _ (Sweden) 

Gutenberg Bible (1456). 
Gymnastic champions....... 


Gypsum Cave, Nev.......... 191 
==) 3 eos 
Haile Selassie (Ethiopia)... .346 
Hainan Island (area) ...... 519 
Haiti: 
Area, population, capital ..353 
Descriptive: 25s. thik ae 353 
Port-au-Prince (pop.) 382 
Trade, U.S. (value)...... 671 
Hale, Nathan (1776) ....... 132 
Halifax explosion (1917) ...156 
Hall of American Artists... .249 
Hall of Fame: 
PSBRODAIL css avis sae 429, 809 


Great Americans (N.Y¥.U.) 249 
MIGCIMS Hall oh. wee ees 
Hall, Jack W. (6/19) 
Hamblen Award (poetry). 
Hambletonian Stakes ... 
Hamilton-Burr duel (1804) ° 
Hamilton Medal ........... 
Hammarskjold, Dag H.A.: 
PREDOFL: CB/S i ote nae ea 
U:N. Secy. Gen. .. 
Hammer throw records: 


American ............ 882 
Championships, 1953 . .878-880 
Olympic games ....... 867, 869 
WMODIG itis aa sss 


.872 
Handball champions, 1953. ..840 
Hanging Sar cens) Babylon | men 
Hannibal (218 B.C.) 
Hanover, House of 
Hapsburg Dynasty 


— nes i = 
Index 
Harbors see 
Harding, Warece 2G. (biog.) eS 
Harmon Trophy (aviation)... 
| oeepei selon Trop! ~ pela 4 
a oiake inners 4832 
e winners ....-.+-++ 
Investigation, N.Y. ...... 121 
Harper nae Library, 449 


Chica; 
Harper Prize (literature) 
Harper’s mie raid (1859) i 
Hariman Mem. 


Medal 
jamin (biog.) 366 


Harrison, Benj: 
Harrison, William H. (biog.) 162 
Hartford, Conn.: 
Circus fire (1944) ere 146 
City manager >... 0.0.5: 70 
«Population .......... , 303 
Wadsworth Atheneum 427 
Harvard University: 
Computation ie 427-428 
RADYAT Ys So ce5 tails ome ataeaene 445 
Nieman Fellowships ...... 512 
Peabody Museum ......... 428 
Yale, rowing against ...-- -865_ 
Hauptmann, Bruno R. ..... 142 
sary 
AStitudes (high, low) 
AQGd, Se, - os 2s 
Gapltal? S..).asa06 


Cities (population) 
Citizenship law, U.S 
Coastline 
Delegate, U.S. Congress.. 
Descriptive 
Farms (statistics) 
Governor 

Legislature 
National Park 
Officials, salaries 
Population 

Social securit 
Statehood action 
Sugar production 
Telephones 
Volcanoes 
See also Territories, U.S. 


Hawkeye State ............ 184 
Hawks Mem. Award ....... 508 
eee racing uc. soe 827 
ay: 
Prices, farm (1930-53) 662 
Production, 1930-52 ...... 661 
By state,.1962 ......... 665 
Hayden Foundation ....... 484 
Hayden Memorial Award 511 
Hayden Mem. Library ...... 46 


Hayden Planetarium 


aA .250 
Hayes, Rutherford B. (biog.).. 165 


Haymarket riot (1886) 137 
Health Commission, 
Federal Wyicsit.ascshisrcaee 83 
Health, Education and 
Welfare Dept.: 
Established .......... 99, 176 
Expenditures, 1952-53 oe 
MECr evar. Ws... te 


Social Security Adm. b26- be 
Health insurance: 

New York City 

Sweden (compulsory) . 6 
Health Museum, Cleveland 434 
Heart Diseases: 


American Heart Assn. ane 
Deaths, rate eee Feo 306 

Research, Elin tt cally 718 
Whitney Maundetion wernt 486 


Hebrides, New ....332, 350, 519 
Heckscher Foundation ..... 484 
Heights, weights (human) ae 
Heineman Prize 


Heisman Trophy ........... es 
Hejaz, Saudi-Arabia ...... 333 
Helgoland  .....3.0.60. 0050 351 
Helicopters ........... 158, 760 
Hell’s Canyon, Idaho ...... 182 
Helms Hall. 5.30.0), ssc 41 
Henderson Is, (Pitcairn) eee 
Henderson Medal .. 1 


Jo Lene 
Henry VIIL, Eng. (1509) -130 
Henry Hadaona? Bridge 245, 520 
Henry, OU. s. uietoe Seee 69 
Henry, Patrick (1765) ..... 132 
Heptagonal track and field 879 
Hering Medal Kongines ing) 510 


Hermit Kingdom Ce - 362 
Herndon, Ellen L. ........ 166 
Herron Art Muntitnes ies cee 435 
Herron, Helen ......... -168 
Herzegovina, Yugoslavia 380 
Heye Foundation ..,....... 252 


Heym, Stefan CN) i,t 
Hickok, ild Bill (187 
tenths £ 6) et 


College society -.....2..005 33 
Confederate States, Amer. 6 
Constitution, origin of, 32g 
Continental Congress 
of the U.S. ae 
Foreign countries see 
individual countries 
(Descriptive) 
Independence Hall .......6 
Major events of 1953 
Memorable dates 
Military events, 
New York City .... oY, 
One hundred years ago Se 
Presidents, U.S........ 160: 
Protestant eharaues = 
States, 


World War I 


Hitler, Adolf: 
Beer Putsch ME 


Chancellor (1933 . .142, 

Reichsfuehrer (1934) ..... 

Versailles (1935, ’37) 142, 1 
Hockey records .........862 


Olympic games 
Hoes, Hannah 
Hoey Awards ........ 000008 
Hoffman, Paul G. (een 
Hogs (on farms, prices) 

Ham, left-handed 
Hohenstaufe: 

Hokin Prize (poetry) ....... 
Hokkaido Island, Japan .. 
Hole-in-one tournament 


Holidays 
Canada: ....... ..27n eneeee 
Jewish. ..:....3.. s<) Gone 7 
Legal, pune (U.S.) . aie 2 
Old” English); 2nee ot 
Revileue a 718-720, 132 
World © ..uNak ose 1227 
Holland see Netherlands 
Holland Tunnel ............ 246) 
Holley Medal (engineers 512. 


Hollywood Park racing 8: 
Holmes Memorial Award Bat 
Holmes, Sherlock (1886) ...137 
Holy Alliance (1815) 1 
Holy Days (Greek quel a 
Holy Land (Palestine) ..... 367 
Woly Trinity (326 A.D.) 
Homer’s Troy (1184 B.C.) . > 129) 
Homestead entries, 1868-1952 219 
Honduras, British ......... 332 
Honduras, Republic of: 
Area, population, capital 35: 
Descriptive 
Merchant fleet .......... on 
Railroad mileage ........ 68 
Sugar production 
Tegucigalpa (pop.) 
Trade, U.S. 
Weights, 
Hong Kong 
Honolulu, Hawaii .......... 
Honshu Island, Japan 
Hoosier State 


(value) 353, 
measures 


_ Hotel industry, U.S. 


tt. 


Hudson River 


. 


Francis 209 
‘ood Awards (writing) 511 | 


zontal bar champ, .....847 


832 
‘Horse champions, e class 830 
. Horse of the year 830 
Investigation, N.Y 


Money winners, leading ..825 
. First million dollar .... 
‘Tax revenues to states ... 

New York taxes ........ 236 
Triple crown winners .... 
Trotting, pacing peers 831 
Whirlaway dies (4/6) ....102 
MOTI. TECOTdS..... =... ones . 829 
’ See also specific races, 


Eeeesepower (defined) ...... 
_ Horses: 

_ Breeders’ organizations 
On farms, 1890-1953 
Horseshoe pitching champ. 870 
Hosiery production ......... 693 
peettstisstion plans ..313, 314 


Capacities by: states .... 
ients (psychiatric) | 
Smallpox, first (M 
' Veterans’. benefits 
Walter Reed Medical Ctr. 226 
Hot Springs Natl. Pk...179, 


_ Hospitals: 


Houghton Miffiin Fe! 
Hour angles, 1954 .406 
House of Burgesses (1619) masL 


| House of Representatives 


see Congress, U.S. 
Household furnishings 
iPriee, IMvex. 265. 5. 'tyee te 81 
Retail sales (value) ...... 672 
Household measures ........ 532 
Households in. U.S; ....... 262 
Size; decrease in %....... 257 
Housing: 
Dwelli 


units, by ee aay 
Legislation, Fed., 1953 ... 54 
New York - City 
New York State Program 235 
Permit valuation ....316, 317 
ee a Retirae.s srk «0 81 


ivben ate 1920-52) 2 -BL8. 
See also Construction 


mouston, TeX. wits... 198 
ee 1 oe aa pst 


Mayo’ 

Po} Satin’ 2, 
award, Catherine (isos). fo kok 
Howland Island 
Hubbard Medal 
Hudson Bridge ......... 245 
Hudson, Henry (1609) 


Huguenots (1560) 1 

Hukbslahaps LE rasarage 369 
Human body organs (wet.) 536 
Human rights, U.N. (6/ +A 148 
Hundred Years’ War (1453) 130 
Hungarians, noted 


Hunga: 


ary: 

tea, population, capital. .353 
Budapest (population) ,, 382 
Communists control .....147 
@zech land to (1938) eeqiane 


Descriptive .......... 53-354 
Merchant fleet .........-. 673 
Mindszenty trial 148, 354 
Petroleum production 102 
Railroad mileage . 683 


Reforms promised (1/2). -112 
LES Se ees Ieee eee eacliote 555 
Satiders released (8/17) ..117 
Telephones 689 
U.S. ae downed ....... 151 


Huron, Lake e 
Hurricanes (descriptive) ...413 


Hyde 
Hodroclectric plants see Dams 
Hydrogen bomb -see Atomic, 


Idaho Territory ... 
Idlewild Airport, N.Y. 
Ifni, Morocco (Spanish) ...372- 
Illinois: 


Illinois Territory 2 
Illinois, Univ. of, libraries . .445 
Illinois waterway 2 
Iiliteracy (U.S.) .... 
IWustrators, noted ‘American. 567 
Immigration, emigration: 


Imperial Dam 


Index 


Hungary (cont’d.) 
Population bets) in..265 


Poreler: Robert 117, 149 
Weighis, monica: Rios 544 


Hungry Horse ear «.¢;213, 217 


875, 882 
Puanisionsiipe: 1953. .878-881 
Re games . - 867, 868 


Disasters see ania 


hydrogen -bombs 


Hydroplane records....:.... 886 


oes ES 


1.C.A.A.A.A. track & field ..880 
Iberian peninsula (Spain). 372 
Iberville Mem. 
Ibn Saud dies (10/10) 
Icardi, Aldo (11/6) .. 
Ice Age Sp ecreasler aihtore 
Ice hockey see Hockey 
Ice skating see Skating, Ice 

ase Be pena! champion, 1953 847 


Bridge, Miss. 189 
ae 


-127 
545 


care population, capital. ae 
Descriplive css dhs doeee 

Election (1953) 
Merchant fleet............. 

Nordic Council (2/13) ..... 89 
Reykjavik (population) ...382 
Telephones 68 


Trade, foreign (value) ....354 

mie occupies CISED ys +145 

World “Bank loan’ <1... 1.765 
Idaho: 

Admitted to Union ........ 206 


ee statistics . 
Areas Tank owotes chee ; 
Birth, aeaih statistics .. 305 
Capital 206 
Counties (seats, areas) 288-289 


Descriptivel un <oiitea ene 
Elections ‘see Election returns 
CAGVETHOM Rs rire contests hip 
LEGATO. Fade ee ees 


Marriage, divorce laws 311, 313 

Officials, salaries 66 

Populaton (1870-1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties 271-272, 


A security ........ 638-634 
WaResne Andean tes 7, 621, 684 
Vital. statistics ....... 305-317 


See also States, U.S 


Admitted to. Union ..... 206 
Agriculture statistcs eee 


Dp: 
Counties (seats, areas) 289 
Descriptive 182-183 
Elections see Election returns 
Historical library, state ...437 
PAG VET Ola niet otsisieitlp abel = os 
Legislature 
Marriage, Reo laws 311, 3g 
Officials, ‘salar 


- Population (1810 aha 260- “961 
; 272, 289 


Cities, counties ... 
poe security ; 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 
See also States, U.S 


Admissions, 1820-1952 ....646 
Ellis Islarid opened (1890) 137 
Legislation, 1953 ........... 53 
McCarran-Walter Act .... 83 
Quotas by nation (1954) . .646 


Immigration law, U.S, 645-646 
Impeachments b) 


1 
Court! for trialcof =. ...3..... 56 


Indiana Territory 
Indiana Univ, 


Inauguration, Presidentials” 


Date, site (7)... hoes tie sree 221 


S01 61 
Incandescent lamp jubileo’ 1469 
Income tax: : 


edt 


Rate schedules .. 
Receipts, 1952-53 
Returns (types) ... 
Taxable returns ,., 
Truman, airy Ss; 
MEMOS sere 

State : 


Pets pees 5 233 
Rabe . 617-618 
Corporations, beck 52... 175-776 


Farms (b 
Nationa. { es 


India, French A iw Serdtes 3 Rea 349 
India, fede a aan athens 371 
India, Republic 

Amritsar riot res D) rae 139 


Area, population, Pri 354 
Calcutta riots (8/'46) 146 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive .0:....4... 
Five-year plan (12/19) 
Gandhi killed (1/’48) . 
Gold production ‘ 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 5) 
Japan, peace treaty with ..740 
Kashmir see Kashmir, 
Mutiny (1857) 


eT oe 135 
Petroleum production ....702 
States (area, population) .355 
Sugar production ......... 698 
Telephones: iicisane - 689 
Trade, U.S. (value) .....: 671 
Waterfalls .........,....%5 524 
Weights, measures ........ 544 
World Bank loan ,........ 165 

Indian Ocean: : 

Area, depth ons canara 545 


Islands; YCAS.<<i0'. «shh atten 


519 
Indian Territory (Okla.) .. 194 
Indiana: 


Admitted to Union .. 206 
Agriculture statisties ..659- 668 
Area; Tank | ikea eee 206 
Birth, death statistics 2303 
Capital - 206 
Counties (seats, areas) . .289 
Descriptive . 83 
Elections: see Election returns 
GOVETNOL A. is avacueeiteaaeens 65 
Legislature 66 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Officials, salaries ..... 66 
Population (1800-1950) 260-261 

Cities, counties 272-273, 
Social security 639-63 
Spring Mill Village ....... 435 
Bist, memorials . 435 
Tatess so se pipers 619, 621, 684 
Vital. statistics ......’..305-317 
See also States, U.S. 


I polis Speedway ..... 3 
Race winners, want ... 834 

Indians, Ameri 

Associations .........:..+: 


93 
Black Hawk War (1831) ..134 
Crazy HOUse ow cet vee 197 
Custer massacre (1876) 136 
Geronimo surrenders (1886) al 


Land: holdings ...:........ 267 
MUTI SO USIN Seer ees a5: <:<,.stelern aid sie 252 
New England War (1676) .132 
Oklahoma tribes .......... 194 
Population, by state ...... 267 


Reservations (total area) .219 
Sequoyah, statute, Okla. .194 
Tippecanoe battle (1811) ..134 
Tribes, stock 2 

Indo-China, 

States of: 
Chinese Nationalists in®.. 96 
Cities (population) 3 
Descriptive 
Japan enters (1940) 144 
Laos, pact with France . .122 


Self-government Hoes eae 
rade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 
Vietnam aechona (47385. 87 
IWR Fae cic sovegsie- ssaate “orsretwlane oe , 100 
Waterfails Canoe nae 524 
Indonesia, Republic of: 
Area, population, capital .356 
Cities Geptiarion) Peay 382 
Descriptive «............... 356 
Hostilities, HG) nee AAS 147 
Merchant fleet .......:.... 673 


Mines nationalized (2/28) ..91 
Petroleum predcetion Marat 7 
Republic (8/’ 
Sovereign state (12/°49) 
Sugar production . 
Telephones _ 


.550 

Industrial Government party 62 

Industrial Hygiene Found. 484 
Industries, foreign: 

COTTA LYS BRA ar) ini SO 23 

Co-determination (4/’51) 150 


Krupp holdings sold (3/4) 94 
Nationalization 
Great Britain ........... 320 
GiateMmala ses eee as 90 
rea (bE UR TYAS) aR co ae ae eae 104 


Indonesia (2/28) ........ 91 
WON CR SD AD: cla ncsipleye + dre 150 
Mexico (1938) .......... 143 
Potand’ (1/46) ..... 2... 14 


6 
U.N. surveys Europe (3/5) .96 
See also individual countries 

(Descriptive) 
Industries, U.S.: 

Agriculture 
Airlines 
Business failures 
Financiers, noted 
PEFOBIBIT ss > erent tls 3, x 
Hotel, 
Income (by type) 
Lumber, paper 2. ...... 02.5 694 
Manufacturing 
Mineral production ...699-703 
Number, by type .......... 690 
Production index 
Profits vs. taxes .......... 6 
Radio, television ...... 181-788 
Railroad statistics ...... 2 
States, descriptive .... 
BREMI TCIM SI Fs. ccc oe 
Wage settlements, 1953 .78-79 


West coast cities ..... 769-770 

See also Corporations 
Infantile paralysis: 

Deaths, rate (1952) ....... 306 

Mipidemic, 2953) .......... TTT 

Gamma globulin........... 117 


Georgia Warm Springs... .484 
National Foundation .485, 777 
Research, 1953 117 
Sister Kenny Foundation 485 
Information Service, U.S. 
MDUEDOSC) GiGi cian. .s 122 
Inheritance taxes (state) 621-625 
ls compensation 


UNEYS) er is te oes ccs 234 
Inland’ ae (Japan) ........ 360 
Inland water area, U.S. ....206 
Inland waterways, U. 8. .218 
Shipping statistics ...673, 676 


He: 
New York City ......... 240 
weden (compulsory) ...625 
Life see Life insurani 
, 1944-53 .......... 7 
Ships, world’s largest ....1 
Soci ‘4 626-632 
Unemploymen 
Canads «occas «heen 324 
New. York State .......- 
United States ...... 628-630 
Veterans }....2...:kod ane aaoae yi 
Insured mail ..........+<,-- 771 
Inter-American assistance = 
Inter-American conferences 
see Pan-American con- 
ferences 
terest: 
Doubling principal ........ TI6 
La@ws,. TAtes ¢..<25. 6 Mebaee 620 
Tables of simple “i5-ce.506 541 


Interior, Department of the: 
Administrative personnel ..56 
Employees (number) 64 
Established: ui.<.- cee 
Expenditures, 1952-53 ..*..742 
Public power, res (3/18) 115 
Secretaries (1849-1953) 

56, 175-176 
ureau: 


Internal Revenue Burea 
Collections, by state 750 
Delaney sentenced (6/26) 111 
Expenditures, 1952-53 ....742 
Investigation (12/’51) 
Mealey inquiry (2/5) 
Nunan ed (12/2) 
O’Brien; rice 
Receipts, 1930- 33 
Reorganization 
Tax collections, mee 148-749 
Tydings dismissed (4/8) seee 

Internal Security st aye eee 

crea Reto 49-50 


commi 
Gaternn tient Bank for Re- 
onal os cy & Develop- 


ent 

International Court of Justice 

see United Nations 
International date line ..... 410 
International Monetary Fund 766 
International post. rates 772-774 
International Red Cross ....717 
Internationale see Communist 

party, World 
Tnberanelanthc sports records: 


Events, 1953 :........ 879-881 
Nationale... ofsece ee 87 
New York City ....... 876-877 
Intracoastal waterways 218 
Inventions .......... 533-535 


Incandescent lamp jubilee 469 
Inventors, American . 565 
Patent law 


Iowa: } 
Admitted to Union ....... 
Agriculture statistics 
Ares, Taue hoon yee 06 
Birth, death statistics ....305 
Capital 2 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive, (nanan 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor ..:,.4cntn cee 
Historical societies 
Legislature! «5; ae. cee 66 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Officials, salaries ..... 66 
Population ¢ 1840- 1950) 260-261 

Cities, counties .... 28: 290 
oe security | 


9-631 
Tax , 619, et 684 
Vital satiation: 


went 305-317 

See also States, U.S. 
Iowa State Univ. libraries . 445 
Iowa Territory 


Tran: 

rea, population, 2 ital 

British relations e e 3 
Caviar eoacuesiane (1/29) 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 


We: on measures 
eae ig 


Irish authors, noted .. 
Irish Historical Soc. ...4 
Lt ae Rebellion (1798) 
ron: 


Irrigation, 


Isle of M 
Isle of Pines (Fr.) 

Isle Bag bo National Park .. 
Isle of Wight (area) 
Israel, Republic of: 


Hails disoived C128), ) 
Ousted; 2... oe ile 
Shah, dispute (2/28) .. 
Petroleum 


Production 
cp chief killed (4/26).. 
py, ee 


Aree ulation, ital 
oP” opelaSeD 


Descriptive 
Petroleum production 


and, Northern: 
Area, population 
Cities (opulation) 
Descript: 


ublic of: 
Area, population, capital . 383 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive ~~ --- <2 357- 
Great Britain accord (1938) . i: 
Independence (4/749) : 
Merchant 


e 
Sugar production 
Telephones ............ 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
U.S. population born in 


Exports, imports ...... 
Production 


‘Area, tocation, ownership 51 
Coastlines’)... 0. Sanne 
U.S. Pa 


Arabs, armistice (2/749) 
Area, population, capital . aa 
Ben-Gurion resigns (11/8) 12 

Ben-Zvi pres. 12/8) 
Cities (ponulatsony 


Communist spy charge ... 

Descriptive ....5....c0peeen 35a 
Egypt, Sir (1/'49) 148 
Formed (5/748) _ .. ices 147 
German reparations ..95, 152 


Insurance program (11/18) 126 
Jerusalem ..112, 149 


Merchant fleet 
Telephones 5 
Trade, foreign . +. 858, 
Treaty, U.S. (8/’ 51) 15 
U.S.S.R. recognizes (5/'48) 14% 
U.S.S.R., relations e/ 
U.N., admitted to (5/49 
U.S. recognizes Ae Bere Cy, 
Weizmann (5/'4 


este 147, 152 

See also Palestine 
It happened in 1958 ......... 514 
Italia (dirigible) .........., 763 
Italian Somaliland ....;.... 60 
Italians, noted ............ 562 


Italy: 


‘Area, popwarons capital ..359 
peta (8/17) 2 See 117 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Colonies (former) ........ 360 
Descriptive: <sssy0 -sunn 359-360 
Elections (6/7). . -t5 sonenee 108 


142, 346 
Germany, alliance (1939) AS 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 153 
Merchant fieet 


Index 
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troleum production 
‘oad mileage . 


Sy Sogialation born in 265 
Victor Emmanuel (5/'46) 146 
Volcanoe: 550 


Coast, Fr. W. Africa ..348 
League football cham- 


LO Sota cee ae 817 
eT acta ayers oer 519 
eens tg 509 
“Biogra soe eases oboe 
Birthday "degai holiday).. 
e, Fla.: 
“th eBooeeee 531 
viletece ane Apa 70 


Brcintion Reeprerors B02 
. West Indies 332, 519 
-). 822, 827 


Jamestown, Va. 
Exposition (aa07) wee ten 
fammu-Kashmir see Learn 


Area, population, capital. .360 
China repatriates civilians 95 
Chinese wars.......... 339- roe 


_ Constitution (10/’ oe 
Descriptive .. 
_ Elections... 


Gold reser 93 15 
MacArthur in ) 146, 361 
Manchuria (1931, ’32).....142 
Merchant fleet............ 673 
Mikado restored (1867)...136 
Mutual defense pacts, U. S..739 
Petroleum production...... 702 
Railroad mileage.......... 683 
meroyal family ..........-- 60 
Russia, war (1904)........ 138 
Sugar pee aption ae ene 698 
SBETEDHONCS. .......- 6000s ese 689 
Tojo, premier yey Pate 145 
Hanged (12/’48)......... ed 
Sot 153 

MOICRTIOER. .F..).-.... .550 
War ceils (1946, 12/748) | 
mewaterfalis ............... 524 
Weights, measures.. ....544 
World War I casualties wee 


World War Il..... 144-145, 
Peace treaties.........- 
Surrender terms. 


ooo Gly Ch 882 
Championships, 1953. ope 881 
eupic games....... 867, 869 
GSEs Be eee 
ee te 
PIGeYaDHY. <..-. ~~.’ 160-161 
Birthday. (legal holiday). .722 
Declaration of Independ.. .642 
Memorial, Wash., C... 224 
Mount Rushmore Mem. ..197 
Seffries Award (aviation)...508 
Jeffries, James J. (death). ..889 
Jehovah’s Witnesses....705, 707 


Jelke, Minot F. (2/27)....... 92 
Jenner committee inquiries hae 50 
Jerome pepeliap Boise ies anodes 820 


Jersey City, N.J.: 
pudings; Rand e oa ie edis sis 531-532 
REM eth tnrps ort ik o toca 70 
Beewiation Sie rae, Te 302 
Jersey Island (Br.).......... be 
CCS eaeenens 


Hotel explosion es one 
Israeli capital (1/’50 
Israeli ministry in ery 12). 
Terrorism (1/'48 


Jesus Christ 


pene c. “(i3/2) 


J h Welfare Bd., Natl.. 
Jews: 
Calendar, holidays........ 720 
De Hirsch Fund. ....0..0: : 483 
Massacre (1903) .........: 138 
Population statistics...... ae8 
Rabbi, first U.S........... 
Societies... .. 487, 493, 494, 50a 
Wise Award ............ 
Zionist. snare Sos arone 
Joan of Are (1429).......... 
Jockey Club sold Cup races 820 


Jockeys, leading 


830 
Johns Hopkins Univ. library . 445 
Johnson, Andrew: 


Biography Se ST 25 CE 
Impeachment . 
Johnson, isa 
Johnston Island 26 
Johnstown, Pa., flood (1889) .137 
Johore, British Malaya..... 327 
Jolo Islands........+........ 369 
Jones Beach State Park..... 229 
Jones, Casey (memorial)... .736 
Jones law (1929)............ 141 
Jones Library, Mass......... 428 
Jordan: 
Amman (population)...... 382 
Area, population, capital. .361 
Descriptive 2... 0...55..-5- 361 
Israel, clashes ....... 122, 123 
Jordan Foundation ......... 485 
Joslyn Memorial Art Museum 439 
Journalism: 
Awards. .... 504-507, 512 
College societies...... 473. 475 
Editors, publishers (noted) .566 
First school of (Mo.).....189 
Graduate School of .504, 507 
Pulitzer. Prizes........ 504-507 
See also Newspapers 
Joyce, William (1/'46)......- 146 
Judges: 
Address, form of. . 502 
District courts .. 57-58 
New York City. 16-77 
New York State............ 14 
Oath’ of office .. 06-022... 172 
Supreme Court........ 17 


56, 1 
Warren succeeds Vinson 785 
ceria ene coerce 58 

UTES ce eee 56-58 


Juiliiard “Musical Rossiaation st Py 


Julian calendar 
Juliana, Guest ee es = tale 


721 
148 


Jumping ee, 


American 


“872 
Junior colleges. Cet onaecia 462-466 
401 


Jupiter (planet)...... 


Justice, 


Morning, evening star..... 404 
Rises, sets (1954). . 405 
Department of: 
Administrative personnel. ..56 
Attorneys General 56, 174- 175 
Employees (number). oot 
Established or “itd 
Expenditures, 1952-53. 


Inquiry, reforms (6/30). is 
McCarthy, Joseph R 

3 (finances) =. 2. = 2. 122 

Morris, Newbold (2/’ el . 161 

Jutland, battle of (1916)....156 

Juvenile Stakes.:........... 820 
a ee 

Kaghan, Theodore (5/11)...103 

Eales. British Malaya. . .327 


Kans: 


‘Admitted to Union........ 206 
Agriculture statistics. 659-668 
Area, rank.. 206 
Birth, death statistics. . |. 305 
Capital 206 
Counties (seats, areas) . 290-291 
Descriptive .184-185 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Historical society, state at 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorcelaws 311, at 


Kansas (cont’d.) 
Officials, salaries 
Population (1860-1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties 273, 290-291 


Prohibition ends (6/°49) .148 
as eae th cn eh ne 629-631 
Taxes. 617, 619, 622, 684 
Vital statistics........ 305-317 
See also States, US. 

Kansas City, Mo...........- 190 
Buildings, tall............ 532 
City manager=.......5..063 7 
City Museum............. 
Nelson Gallery of Art..... 439 
Opera, Kor cara % 784 
Population. cota 302, 303 

Kansas-Nebraska Act....... 153 

Kansas relays, 1953 ........ 880 

Kansas Territory ........... 206 

Kansas, University of: 
LADYATY 25 Sieaect eae 445-446 
Museums)" 52 hy. ees 439 

pre oe ne Sian oie eee 


Kashmir 
Plebiscite planned (8/20) tt 
Troops, plan on (12/16) 84 
Katyn forest massacre, .83, 152 
Kazakh S§,5S.R, 


Kefauver crime ravare (2/°51) eo 
Keller, Helen (birthplace) ..178 
Kellogg-Briand pact. 1929) 141 
Kellogg Foundation......... 
Kendall Award (chemistry) 510 
Kennel clubs, shows . 853 
Kenny, Sister, Foundation 485 
Kentue 


Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistion. 659-668 
Area, rank 


Birth, death statistics .. 305 
Capital Aa: che gee es 
Counties (seats, areas)...291 
Descriptive ...... 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Legislature 
Lincoln mem. 
Mammoth Cave 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, Sr 
Officials, salaries . 
Population (1790-1950) 260- oer 


Cities, counties 273-274, 291 
ee security 7 apenas 99-231 
Reiss ip 622, 684 
Vital “statistics. .. 305-317 
See also States, é 
Kentucky Dam.............- 185 
Kentucky Derby........... 24 
Kentucky Futurity races... .832 
Kentucky Jockey Club...... 824 
Kentucky Oaks races........ B24 
Kentucky, Univ. of, libraries 446 
Kenya, Br. East Africa.....329 
Mau Mau terrorism...... 95 
Kermadec Islands, N.Z, 331 


Kerosene production........ 702 
Key, Francis Scot 652 
Keyserling, Mrs. Leon (1/9) oe 
Keystone State 195 
Kidd, Capt. William (1696) Hay 
Kidnaping (major cases).. 
Franks, Robert yet 
Greenlease case (9/28 
Lindbergh 2 
Ross, Charley (1874) 
Kiev, Dukes of: 
Kill Devil Hill Mon., N.C.. 


Kilowatt hour (defined) ‘551 
King Ranch, Texas......... 770 
Kings Canyon Natl, Park... .522 
Kerghiz S.S.R. ..........-. 376 
Kiska Island (area)....... 519 
Kiwanis International ...... 494 


Klemin Trophy (aviation). 508 
Kling, Florence .. 16 
Knickerbocker disaster 
Knights of Columbus 
Knot (measurement) 
Koala (animal) 
Koch, Ilse (1/’51) 
Kodiak Island (area) 
Korea: 


Area, Population, capital 361 
Cities (population) . 382 
Defense pact, U.S tn 139. 
Descriptive ..... pd ie 


Merchant flee 
Occupation frusso-w, 8.) 


22 


orgs 
Civilians freed (3, MOLI 
Set pilot flees TE ee Rie iat 
uss. Me peat (9/ /20) ‘ie 
Reconstruction funds (9/8) fe 


MUDESERS ru. ie Aree at cae 
Reward for (U.S.) 102, ial 
Ammunition ere aM 
Armistice agreem 46 
Pres. on (7/27, a8) 114, “115 
Army Medical Service in..779 
PAUNDCIUCS) tsa. cin: + 47, 123 
Casualties -48 
Command chang 46 
Congressional atte 674) "93 
Dean, Gen. ar EN Wee 
Desertions, U.S. (1/2 “85 
Eisenhower mete i day ‘i52 
Invasion, date of .... 
Chinese enter war 
MacArthur, Gen. 
Political conference: 
Communist proposals ..119 
Composition oe Briton &¥ 
Dulles on (9/17 1 
Preliminary (10/10) ...122 


Prisoner repatriation ...... 47 
Summary, 1950-53 ...... 46-48 
Taft criticism (5/26) ..... 106 


United Nations: 
Canada, stand on war. .120 
Debate (2/25) 1 
.Germ war charges ....126 
Pole seeks. re (9/9) 119 


Veterans, G.I Delsarte 135 
Kortwright, Aza. osc eanien- 162 
Kresge Foundation ......... 485 
Kress Art Collection ....... 23 


2: 

Kreuger, Ivar ceo, 1932) 142 
Krupp, Alfred (3/4) 94 
Ku Klux Klan: 

Formed (1866) . i ees: 

FBI arrests (11/16) ware 

Georgia revokes charter 
Kuomintang (China) 


Moare Island 29.215. ee 

Kurile Islands ............. 376 
UCR to claarsic ae eae 550 

Kuwait, Arabia ............ 334 

Kwantung, China .......... 341 

Kyushu Island, Japan ..... 360 

|S 

Labor: 
Civilian labor force ...... 261 
Co-determination (4/’51) 150 
Haymarket riot (1886) .137 
NLRB decisions, 1953 ey t:) 
Occupation groups 261 
Review, 1953  ....... 718-79 


Strikes see Strikes 
Workers: 
Number, by occupation 261 
Organized (number) ... 8 
Labor Day 7 
Labor; Department of: 
Administrative personnel ..56 
Durkin, Martin P. 43, 78, a 
Employees (number) 


Wstablished.. 5.0... cece bass in6 
Expenditures, 1952-53 |. .742 
Secretaries (1913-53) 56, 176 


Labor’s League for Political 
Education. AFL .. 
Labor Relations act, N.Y. . 235 
Labor unions: 
Alabama bans closed enone 


RR rey 18 
Conventions, 1953 ......... 718 
EL BIMOL ota tieitac seine cs, 6yeled 80 
Longshoremen: 
PRB YES LCRDOIS Sa ieveie Si acess bra ot 8 
Bridges freed by court . 48 
Hall senterfted ....:... 
Ryan indicted 102, 127 
Memberships ,......:....... 80 
mrades Union,, Bre oo. oa 119 
MUADEAGON (csi eee cs tae 325 
La Crosse records ...... 44, 896 
Laetare Medal .............. 512 


LaGuardia Airport, N.Y. 43, 246 
La Jolla Library, U.of Calif. 443 


Index 


Lakes: 
pte ey (1609) 
Finger Lakes... 23 
Gatun (Canal se He - 1.25204 


Great see Great L: 
Great Salt Lake, Utah ....198 
Highest in U.S. (Calif.) ..179 
, Nicaragua ..... 366 
New York State ...... 229-231 
Notable, statistics on ....521 
Okeechobee, Fla. ........ 181 
Ports, cargo volume ..673, 675 
Reelfoot, Tenn. ...:.:...- 1 
ROSELVONS (lasic. eens 215-217 
St: (Clair Acar eee 526 
Titicaca, Bolivia (highest) 336 
— Foundation .......... 485 


Tavutritive VWEINE «.-sJekin sane 669 
Prices, farm (1930-53) . 662 
Production, consumption aie 


Land: 
Area, U.S. 
Grants to states 219 
Offshore Goscurces, value) 103 
Valuation, N.Y.C, ....:... 242 
Land of Enchantment (state) 192 
Languages: 


College societies ..... 473, 474 

World = Sa... -cheegeeeee es 80 
Lanham Trade-Mark Act 649 
Laos, Indo-China .......... 349 

Vietminh invades (4/14) 100 
La Prensa expropriated -150 
Lard (prod., consumption) 664 
LaSalle, Sieur de a .-132 
La Scala O Opera Co. .......,784 
Lasker Awards ........ ec avole 
Lassen Volcanic Park ...... 522 
Lassie Stakes. ice. wcace 823 
Lateran Agreement ......... 379 
Latin authors (ancient) ....561 
Latitudes: 

Cities, U.S. 

Definition 


Length of 1° 545 
Latter-day Saints Churches: 


Headquarters” =. <j. 20s ones 707 
History, organization ..... 715 
Membership: on.) serena 706 
Pioneer Mem. Bridge eet |) | 
Lattimore, Owen (12/16) .. 83 
Latvia. 5. sn aos 2, 377 
Laurel Park racing «823, aot 
Laurie Prize (engineering) . 
Law: 
College societies .473, 475 
Federal see Legislation 
Marriage, divorce ....311, 312 
Summaries... ses. 13-625 
Lawn bowling, 1953 ........ 852 
Lawrence, James (1812) ....134 
Lawrence Realization ....... 819 


Layton Art Gallery 438 
Lea Library, U. of Penn. . .448 


Lead: 
Imports, 1950-52 ......... 696 
Production, 1925-52 ...... 700 


League of Nations: 
Disbanded (4/’46) tk 
Established (1920) 140 
Germany (1926, '33) 141, 142 
Italy (1935, ’37) 142) 143 

Leap years, 1852-2096 ....... 399 

Lebanon: 

Area, population, capital. =aea 
Cities (population) 382 


Descriptive oes. cules antic 362 
Telephones... ae ean 689 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 671 
Lee, Alice Hl. 77. .c,.6 ase 167 
Lee, Robert E.: 
Birthday (legal can se 122 
Birthplace, grave, Va. ...200 
Civil War (1863, ’65) ... 136 
Mansion 2.4. fi canch aie Seen 22. 
Roa Be e eeprn 332, 350 
ega Olidays ......... 22-723 
Legislation: 
83rd Congress .......... 2-54 
Coinage Act, 1873 .....:.. pie 


Revenue Act (1951) | 
Submerged lands act 


103 
Taft-Hartley Act (5/47) 147 


_ Nev. v0 led ema 


Leopold Hi, Belgium (7/751) 
Leopold, N.F.. - (1924) .. 
eae esate , 


Lewis & 

Lewis, John 
Pined (12/"46, oe 146, 
Resigns, C.I.0. (1940 


5. 
. 


Merchant fi 
Monrovia (population) 
Trade, U.S. (value) 


Associa’ 

Tippinesies ah 
New York City . 
Oldest (Harvard U 
Overseas, U.S. (policy) 
Public (U.S. cities) 
Reference ............ 421-4 
University collections 443- 


Washington, D.C. ....220- 
Library of Congress ....222-2 
Libya: 

Area, population, aa 


Britain, treaty with 
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LUNE s 21 bo Seer 719 
Associations ....474, 475, 496 
Composers, works % 


Ditson Award.... 10 
Instrument collectio ..251 
Juilliard cee ve. 485 
era, et 
Pence” YI Zein cares sr. 507 
SIMSErS: 62s 3 eee 


Musicians, noted....... 
Pianists, violinists 
“i ee ee eite Se NOOMO eto 
ussolini, Benito...........- 

Mutiny on Bounty (i789) 133, 331 

* Mutual defense pacts, ao were 


Mutual Security Agency see 
Foreign Operations Agency 
Myers Historic House........ 433 


Mystic pear Conn....... 427 
NATO see North Atlantic 
N.C ae HY ease i 1953: 
4 . champions, 
Basketball ...:..206.% 836, 837 
SOIR eee waters dixie lmiese etsin 846 
PON OI So 2c. crusicia g's + slicers 35 
Golf tournament ...°..... 858 
GyMDBAStICS: acces ee ve 847 
MSOC REVS Donn ciliated atslsare aces 862 
LWP EN EE nee sais clete ts exapas 8 
Track and field 
Volley ball .... = 
VTORTING oc ce ee 8 
NRA passed, voided (1933) ..142 
Nagasaki atomic bomb ..... 145 
Nantes, Edict of (1560) ..... 131 


Nantucket Island (area) ...519 
Napoleon (1769, es 15) 132, 134 


Narragansett raci -. 821, 828 
Natal, Union of South Africa 328 
Nation, Carry (1900) .138 


National Academy of Design 252 
National Academy of 


NEIORCCH oe iinigccis ovis nas 225 
National Anthem ........... 652 
National Archives ....... 226 


National bank notes (stock) 751 
peationat coeeenell Hall of 


29, 

National * pattiefield sites ..522 
National Book Awards 509, 513 
National capital parks .....523 
National Capitol, U.S. . .220-221 
National Catholic Welfare 

Conference ............. 713 
National cemeteries ebee 

Soi eta Nationa 
National Coll. of Fine Acts 227 
National Council of the 

thle of Christ 


fin the U.S.A. ........; 
National geianee see Defense, 
National 
National emergencies: 
Roosevelt (1939) ......... 144 
Truman proclaims (12/’50) 150 
National forests ........... §21 


National Founadtion for 
Infantile Paralysis 485, 777 
National Gallery of Art ....223 
National Geographic Society 226 
National Guard, U.S.: 
New York State ........... 12 
Pay scale, allowances 724-725 
National historical parks saeae 


National historic sites ...... 23 
National Horse Show ....... 812 
National income........ 746-747 


National Jewish Welfare Bd. 713 
National Labor Relations Board: 


Congressional inquiry ..... 49 
Decisions, 1953 ...... Mesgoy f: 
Employees (number) .... aos 


National memorials ........ 

National Military Establish: 
ment see Defense, De- 
partment of 


Naval treaties te 


Naval war losses . 
Navigation aids 


Nejd, Saudi-Arabia 33 
Nelson Gallery of Art ......, 439 


Statue of Liberty ......... 255 
National 


Multiple Sclerosis 


cant Weasouiks 

Netlchat parks varkways 6227528 

ational par. dD ys be 

National Recovery Act aie soe 
ch Council 


National Resear 
National Safety Council 
salute 


National S uary Hall a ae "221 
National Training School for 


Boys 
Nationalization (industries) 


see Industries, foreign 


Nationals (law defining) ...648 
Natural gas production 7102, 703 
Natural History, Museum of 252 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of 431 
Naturalists, noted American 565 


Naturalization ............- 632 
Naumann, Werner (1/15) ....87 
Nauru) Island 2 .....> 0000 330 
Nautical’ mile .:............- 412 
Navajo Art Museum ........ 440 
Naval Academy, U.S.: 
Descriptive’... - F.aqequten 728 
Museuni® 2/22. 4.35 saree ey 7129 
Opened (1845) ........... 135 


by!) Pe 
London (1930, em 
Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, U.S. .... 
Coast Guard, U.S. .. 


Navy Day ES oe 
Navy Department: 


Administrative personnel .. 


Appropriations, 1953 ...... 52 
Employees (number) ~..... 64 
Mstablished) 2202 5.22 os ae 174 


Expenditures, 1935-5: -T27 
Beene (1798- i983) 55, 174 


U.S 
"Amnirals, (active duty) ...738 
Associations —2..n<.5 23... 496 
Comparison, Br., U.S.S.R. 95 
Expenditures, 1952-53 ....742 
Insignig: vt. co aren ene 725 
Nurse ‘Corps ic.a- soe- 127, 730 
Officers (form of address) 502 
Pay scale, allowances 724-725 
Public service award .. 10 
ga carrier (12/16). .85 

p losses = 145, 155-158 


Strength, 1936853" Soe sae 127 
Transmitter, ee (11/18) 127 
Women’s branches........ 730 


See also Armed forces, U.S. 


Nazism see Third Reich 


under Germany 


Nebraska: ; 
Admitted to Union ...... 206 
ae riousare statistics 659-668 
Area, TANK Gee seins 206 
Birth, Saeatit Statistics ...305 
Capital cn. csosseeae 206 
Counties caeats; areas) ...294 
Descriptive ........... 190-191 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor Fo Skies ok 65 
Legislatures ieontsa weiee se 67 


Marriage, ans 311, 312 
Officials, salaries ...... 67 
Population (1860-1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties 276-277, 294 
pote security 
Vital statistics ....... 
See also States, U.S. 


Nebraska Territory.......... 206 
Negri Sembilan (Br.) ...... 327 
Negroes: 
‘Abbott, Robert S., award.508 
Associations ......... 487, 496 
Equal rights (law) ....... 639 
Hoey Award -... - i. dense 511 
Tiliteracy’. jake. wee 478 
Ev usuieee eae BBD g asie. de 306 
Population, Use oss 266 
Race riots (1943) ........ 146 
Restaurant ruling (1/22) ..85 
South Africa (3/’52)....... 152 
Spingarn Medal .......... 514 
Suffrage Gaw)) oSci~.cees aceee 
Rights upheld (1944) ...146 
Negros Island .............. .369 
Neil Memorial Trophy ...... 842 


Cities copaleta) ee 
Colonies ..... 


. Descripfive™. .- i225 
Floods, storm (1953) 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 


Indonesia, saverelaniiaa 
Journalism award ....... z 
Juliana, Queen {9/*48) 2% 
Merchant fleet .......... 
Painters, ae once eae -98 
Petroleum ee tee 
ee Rs 3 
Rolers_ .., 203545 

Sagar’ production ........ . 
Supranational orgn, (12/2 


measures 
Wik mien abdicates 
World Bank loan 
Netherlands Antilles . 
erlands Guiana .. 


tive 
Elections see Election 
Governor 
Legislature. .... ..a.snuee 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 
Museum, cae 


sa 

Population etre -1950) 260-2 
Cities, counties 277, 294 

Social security ....... 

Taxes (gasoline) ........ 

Vital statistics 


New Britain Island 
New Brunsw Canada .... 
bike (lcci Ss. (Fr.) 350, 

ew Georgia Is. plone 
New Guinea, Briti tish 


Ps 


Area. Tank ... <0 sas 


Historical society 
cease 


TT. 
social security .....5. 629- 
eae cine 623, G 
Vitel statistien ”, 305-3 
See also States, U.S. : 
New Hebrides ..... 332, 350, 4 


New eae Island ....330, 5 
New_ Jerse: i 
‘Admitted, ‘to Union 


Bingo approved, 1953 ..... 
Birth, death statistics Tee 
Capital ...... 


Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive? (3.ccenes 
Elections see Eleetion ate a 
Governor 


Officials, "salaries 
Palisades 


New Mexico Territ 
: New iielenea La.: one. 


3 
New Year, Jewish (dates) ..7 


Ny 


Mexico 
_ Admitted to Mnion-.525 =: 206 
Agriculture’ statistics a one pe 


Seriaiare are ciate alee Ko 67 
Museum ot divorcelaws 311, an 


618. 
Vital statistics |... 
See also States, U.S. 


dings, tall 
Delgado Museum ........ 434 
Fairgrounds racing 824, 826-827 
Louisiana -State Museum aa 
Mardi Gras . 186 


s. Day .... 


_ New York City: 


dininiattative depts, pest 
OE ELT IE gail ea oe ea 
_ ONG 17 ii oe 356 
‘Area, altitudes .......... 240 
Assessed values ......... 242 
Bank clearings .......... 753 
Board of Estimate ........ 15 
Boroughs: 
Areas, altitudes ........ 240 
Assemblymen, State .... 73 
Assessed values ....... 242 
MATIC ATUCTE ot bles sean 2h 15 
POPU GION 9. ot. es ee 240 
PCORIGODS 2 of. e eek cles 15 
Realty tax rates.....-.... 242 


Representatives, U.S. .. 61 
Botanical Garden 247 
tunnels 245-246, 520 


Bridges, 

Buildings: 
Construction 242 
Empire State Bldg. .. 248 
Public (descriptive) ... 239 
Squibb (sold, 11/29) 127 
Tall 31 


es “peg (govt.) 75=76 
City Hi 239 
City Ranaaer paar sd - aise 
Commissions (govt.) -76 


Commuters, daily ....... uot 
OT So ae 15 
RTS es nee 16-77 
Crime statistics ..... 118, 246 
Day, length of ..........: 421 
SLE Ss aa era 243 
Transit system ........ 244 
Descriptive (museums, li- 
braries, monuments, 
art galleries) .... 247-256 
Draft riots, 1863 ........ 136 
Dutch yield, 1664 ......... 132 
Education statistics Strano 243 


Election returns 
Mayor, ae: 33 126, 128, eon 


President, U.S. ......... 00 
Expenditures Pte aa oe 243 
Fires (number, losses) 241 

See also Fires, 

Flags, official ............ 239 
Foley Square ............ 239 
Government . 75-7 
Greater New York . 238 
Harlem riots, 1943 ..146 
Health insurance .. . 240 
High school sports 76-877 
REIALOL Yt fers cs wie «0 .. 238 
Housing ~ -. 242 
APES eat ere niet sislersis a ay 16-77 


New York coy nt 


“Banking statistics. . 


rport , 246 

es longitude Senter 546 
ookivn Atatcn GOO: 247-248 
Gino ONORE ccc es Sees 443 
Columbia University ...444 
Cc Unter a7. neo 248 
Cornell Un. Medical ....444 
Municipal Reference .. .253 


New York University ..447 
Pierpont Morgan 
Public 


License Bureaus 


Mayors, 1665-1953 ....... 1 
Electionreturns 126, 128, 241 
Metropolitan area ....... 303 
leage to: 
Cities, UiBras ores 685-687 
oreign ports ...... 677-678 
Monuments ......... 255 
Moon rises, sets...... 384-397 
Municipal buildings. ....... 239 
Museums. 22a. 5.2555% 47-256 
Officials, salaries, ... 1... 75-76 
Opera, 1952-53........ 183-784 
Police Dept. 
Associations «cise ciejeres.« 501 
Civil rights issue........ 89 
Dismissals (2/24)........ 92 
Force, arrests made ....246 
Population 


Boroughs, 1790-1952 
Growth, rank 
Metropolitan area... 
Port of N. Y. Authori 
Ports 
Crime inquiry. «3:2. .c... 84 
Control comm. (5/3)....106 
Distances to foreign 677-678 


Entrances, clearances... .676 

New York Harbor....... 674 
Postal receipts............ 174 
Precipitation ........ 21, 422 
Pressure at sea level...... 420 
Public schools 

Athletic League......... oe 

INGEEDED eon eka aes 

Sports records . 44, 876- aT 

Teacher dismissals 

ssn 50, 110-111 

Fadia! C1 ey clays to ete ous 254 
FRREVENUGS id. an cle the 243 
Rockefeller Center........ 254 
Seal omiGfal. 2. 5/00 sss, si0 239 
Seven wonders of..... .238 
Suowradlie ee 21, 422 


Standard time difference. 419 
Statue of Liberty...... -255 
Street numbers, key to. .243 
Subways see Subways 


Sun rises, sets........ 384-397 
Taxes 
Authorized (law)........ 236 
Real property rates...... 242 
BLOB e4-ine Sieh ech. 236 
Telephones: ../)......8.5 689 
Temperatures 
Pe ae OL Tee 420 
NER EDCUROS oroecry ie iele cheiip ere cicis 420 
Monthly, annual........ 421 


Tide tables (1954)... .423-426 
Transit system 244- 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 

Authority . aoe 

United Nations 
Wall St. ne (1920) 140 
Winds, extreme . .-413, 421 
World’s Fair (1939) Na iatesd Fa 143 
Zoological parks.......1.- 256 


New York Cocoa Exchange. .490 
New 


York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange 


; 0 
New York Community Trust.485 
New York Cotton Exchange .491 
New York Foundation...... 485 
New York Harbor statistics 674 
New York Historical Society. or 
New York Intl. Airport 

New York Produce Exch. 
New York State: 


Administrative depts.. 
Admitted to Union 1206 
Agriculture statistics 659-668 
Area, rank 206 
Counties (area) 9: 
Automobile statistics...... 684 
Drivers Gaurer) 6 


Birth statistics ......228, ote 
Bureaus, boards (govt. Ne 

STG OS wera Or rghls seven 50 
Budget, 1944-1954......... 228 


New York State (cont’d.) 


s. 
New York Stock Exchange.. 


Campsites ............ rape 
Canal System ............ 
aDpltalar:. 5.5 325 lind oye 
Chamber of Commerce... .489 
Civil Defense Commission. 736 
Commissions Meore? Rei ey 12 
Congressmen, vee oh 


Soustitution’ (sdpted) 
Amendments, 1953 zeae 


lOurtea ene ee See 
Crime Commission 84, es 106 
Death eres 228, "305, 309 


Descriptive. .\....5-sfo see 
Disability * Benefits Law... 
Dwelling units (number) .:.317 
Education statistics. .476, 479 
Election returns 


President. .... .581, 600-601 

Senators, U. S..2...0... 584 
Expenditures, receipts... .228 
Feinberg 1aWo) 5. hee 237 
Flower’ )* ¢ii,- stor cateee 192 
Geographic center......... nh 
Government ............ 


72-7: 
Governors, 1777-1954. oe 238 
Harness racing inquiry. .12 

History 
Housing program 
Hunting seasons 
Income, per capita.. 
Industries 
Interest laws, rates 
Judiciary 


67, 13 
Manufacturing statistics 691 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Marital statistics 228 
Mineral production. ..699, 700 


Minimum Wage law...... 235 
Motto.“ 6. eee ene 192 
Mountain peaks........... 231 
Museum © 25.2% vee 430 
National Guard ........... 72 
Naval Militia.............. 72 
Nickname) «:.:(:.2).7s,9n pee 192 
Officials, salaries.:...... 12-73 
Old age benefits.......... 631 
Origin of ones aiaa> gee eae ae 
Parks, parkways...... 


230 
Population (1790-1950) 360-261 


Citles! 32,5 Sseasoee 278 
Countiesiccanm.<osturisee 295 
Density \:.:1,.0tt oe eee 267 
Foreign-born 64-265 
Jewish .268 
Negro . 266 
Sex, colo: 263 
Urban, rural «262 
Port of N. Y. Authority. .246 


Public assistance..... 236, 631 
Public schools: 

Communists barred ....121 
Statistics 234, 4 
Receipts, expenditures..... 228 
Relief program 236 
Rural road mileage....... 688 


Saratoga Natl, Park..... 522 
Savings Bank Life Ins,....230 
Settled. -..£ site. 206 
Slavery abolished (1827), 134 
Social security ....... 9-631 
Supreme Court....... 62.5. 14 
Taxes 
BUSINES .:. pes cs amore 233 
Gasoline 2 oi\ ps ctedionrt, 684 
TMCOMO Vestal cin tees 233, 618 
Inheritancé, estate ..... 623 
Local non-property 236 
Sales): Rie ee 236 
Thruway, N. Y.-Buffaio...192 
Gaeholojeest: ins. .232, 630 


Veterans Affairs Bur. 72, 233 
Vital statistics..... 305-317 
Voting qualification: . 612 
Wage Board 
Workmen’s compensation. . 

Board=\..).). Goes 
See also States, U. 


.500 
Closed: (€1933) 2.2 jee decane 142 
Transactions, 1900-52..... 155 


New York University: 


Hall of American Artists. .249 


Hall of Fame..:...0.534. , 249 
Libraries) (onc. \h ace 447 
New York World’s Fair .....143 


New Zealand: 


Area, population, othe ae 
Cities (population) woe 


23 
N Zealand (cont’d. N. Atl, Treaty Orgn. (cont’d,) Numismatic associations 252, 
pescript . Sie a ang BHC and: 2775.2 ar od Nunan, Joseph D. (12/2).... 
Gol, Teeetre, tea mp | Bae ask POD ya ei ca te 7 
nm: Sryne 7 y 
*ANZUS. Doin ees . 118 Protocols ratified by U. S...53 


“sta pour es Sera (9/16)......3 >. 121 
r mileage..........683 | Military goals, plans...... 
Tel hories hg ea Te a oat rl te, gfe 5 .84, 101, ig 
Trade, foreign........ * ? 
enn. Bea ee: ee Sera 550 Command changes (1953).101 
AV MURFIRMNS (errs cds celeb ae 524 Ridgway heads (5/’52) ..152 
New Zealand Samoa (area). .519 y. Gen, (3/52) 5.2 6 152 
Newark, N.J.: Treaty (3/°49). ..s.sme6< cs 
PIS DOVG = yikes alslv vies oe 2 246 | No Car a: 
Closed C2PB2)E os seater lest 151 Admitted to Union........ 
Buildings, tall............. Her eee statistics 56-668 
RRs Bibs (pois iSiie,. ote: Feter die 
Museum Pita ia eels. ete 429 Birth, Oaeatis statistics 
Population, cone (deacon ad 302 Capi ital... vat acsewe 
Newberry art Lin, sua (509 poe (seats, areas Qatht otiahiae 
Newbe! eda! erature escriptive a 
Newfoundland .. ‘ .325 Elections see Election returns Federal judges 


Fire, 1892 

Railroad mileage. 
Newman Award 
Newport, &. I. 

Historical society......... 429 
Newspapers: 


ailely GOVernor: 309s, ssan bate 65 President of the U.S. 
. .683 Legislature: ).;- ccssteree 67-68 | Oatis, William N. 

509 Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 | Oats: 

Chicago spot prices 


fficials, salaries -68 
Population (1790- *1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties 278, 295-296 


Ayer Award (typography) 508 Social security ...... 629-631 

Boston News Letter (1704) .132 Vaxes ~/3.. 618, 619, 623, 684 tate, 1952 
Circwlation Fne%. 25.0.8... 481- Vital statistics ........ 305-317 Supply in U.S., 1915-52 .. 
Daily, first (1784 .133 See also States, U. S. Obituaries, 1953 7 
Freedom of ies) (1738). .132 | North Carolina U. ‘library 447 | Observatories, tel 

Iran, controls (2/13)...... 89 | North Dakota: Greenwich, Eng. (moved 
Journalists, noted......... 566 Admitted to Union........ 


La Prensa exprop. (4/’51). ane 
Mailing rate an 
New York, first ........... 
Newsprint statistics. .694, $08 
Number in U. S 481 


Organizations. Pe eC 496, 497 
PAAR OBS Soircurs ts: «/ctenapstare 512 
Penn. Gazette (1728)...... 132 


Press associations. 
Pulitzer Prize winners 504-507 


206 
Benet statistics. 659-668 
ATeAS TANI <2 ta. scadeace Se 
Birth, Paeaus statistics... .305 
Capit: al aoe 


Counties (seats, areas). ..296 
Descriptives sc eer ac :193 
Elections see Election returns 
GROMEMNON! ceiohrs os eaten 65 
Legislature 5 


Triage, divorce laws.31 


Docepa tise groups (by sex)... 
Islands 


Petroleum production 

Population 

Sugar production — 

Telephone statistic: 

S. (value) 
dish’. 5c i 


? 


Scripps-Howard anniversary .2 Officials, salaries...... ..68 | Oceania, French 
See also Journalism, Freedom Population (1890-1950)... 1 | Oceans: 
of the Press Cities, counties ....279, 296 
Niagara Falls................ §24 oo security Roe 629-631 


Tax 618, 61 

Vital - eget ee .305-317 

Nicaragua: ee also States, 
Area, population, capital.366 North Island, Nudes cneke 331, 519 
Central Amer. conf. (7/10).112 | North Pole: 
Descriptive 366-367 Balloon flight (1897)....... 137 
Gold production Composition .....0......., 525 
Managua (population) Descriptive. wat 5 sacecere ane 
Merchant fleet mn a paginas 
MUALIFORGS Ve ce's)c wifes vie woes 
Sugar production.......... 
Trade, U. S. (value). 367, eit 


Niagara of the West (Idaho) .182 
Nicaea, Council of 129 


Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F........ 
Oder-Neisse agreement _... 
Oeno Is. a sp group).. 
Offshore lands a 

Alabama onatlencee (9/26) 


526 
U.S.S.R. plane at iisaty 7143 
North-South games: 
Amateur golf title......... 858 
Football (Blue and Gray). ah 


Ofu Island, Samoa 
Ohio: 


Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics .. 


U. S. Marines in (1927). .141 Area, rank 

Weieanoen = ‘ ae ( i OK "550 Lacrosse... 4f2 sie a tee Birth, death statistics ... 
Weights, measures........ 544 | Northern lights.............. 410 Capita! 

World Bank loan. ‘*" "165 | Northern Rhodesia.......... Counties (seats, areas) 


28 
Northern Terr., Br. Africa. .329 


Descriptive 
Northwest Ordinance (1787) .133 


v : 
Nicknames, State see specific Biecttonn ges. Eicshie! retur 


states (Descriptive) 


Northwest Terr. (1787). .133, 208 Governor 
qycobar to pt EPOUG AON ee Northwest Terr., Canada. ..325 Legislature 
Niger, Fr. W. Africa... || 348 Northwestern Univ. libraries.447 Marriage, divorce laws 311, 
Nigeria, Br. W. Africa... 329 | Norway: Officials, salaries 
Nightingale, Florence....___. 183 Area, population, capital. .367 Population (1800-1950) 260 
RT RGURA VER ie: 345, 372, 551 Cities (populat: lon) «i. 20% 382 Cities, counties 279-280, 
Nitrate ‘production (Chile), .339 Election »(10/i4) eT Sl ee ee 628 
Nouel Prine eee age peat Gold reserve, 195 153 Vital statistics 


Merchant fleet........ 

bsceas ie Nordic Council (2/13 .89 | Ohio River 
30 Quisling executed (1945). ..146 Bridges span: 
Railroad mileage.......... 683 


Nordic Council (2/13 673 See also States, U.S 
Nordost Landet Is. 


Norfolk Island 


Lock system 
Oa ee meat of Arts ane RULSLss Panda 367, 557 | Ohm (electrical unit). 
N Ea Ea ee Sweden, union (1905)...... 138 | Oil see Petroleum 
ormal schools.......... 467-469 Telephones ............... 689 | Okeechobee, Lake (Fla. Pee 
Norman Medal (engineering) .510 Trade, foreign........ 367, 671 Okinawa Islan 145, g 
Normandie, ship (burns) ..157 U.S. population born in...265 | Oklahoma: 
Normandy, House of........ 553 Waterfalls. ..ci.ts.vs.enne 524 Admitted to Union 
Norris Dam. Tenn 197 Weights, measures......... 544 Rericaliues statistics 
North mcrica: COS ROO. Norwegian Antarctic Area, T. 
AGAS Gimnienel Dependency ............ 367 Birth, "death statistics .... 
spe Sionst s73.coee 545 | Norwegians, noted........... 559 Capital 
Goh oe a at ag ..570 | Notable persons......... 553-580 Gounties (seats, areas) Era 
Rios ran : aoe er... Baa, eae Births, eeene (1854)...... 153 Descriptive 
Baieelacnpecdactlcn oe 9 Deaths, 1953)... 0.0. 00.. 789-792 Elections see Election ae 
Beeuistion” uction...... 308 Inventors ............ 33-535 Historical society 
Batizosd mileage. : tae Salute to ee Note 2 wane Governor 


Indian territory, tribes .. 

Legislature 

Marriage, dors laws 311, 

Officials, salarie 

Population (1890- 1950) . 

Cities, counties 280, 296-3 

Social security ... 629- 

618, 619, 623, 


Sugar production. ‘ 
Telephone statistics. : 
Trade, U. S. (value) ...... 670 
North ‘Atlantic Treaty Orgn.: 
Azores (9/751) 


325 

Novaya Zemlya Island (area) 519 
Novelists, noted..... 558-564, 566 
Pulitizer Prize./)......... 506 
Numbers (prime, composite) .543 
Numerals (Roman, Arabic). .461 


+. eee 206 
homa, Univ. of, “Eas -448 
Did age inmsurance....... 626-628 


U.S.): 


leomargarine: 
Consumption, per capita . 
Nutritive value 


eee 
Pa en 2 ye 
iaisnis cames: puta) 


ze. 
2 
a 


, champions . 

Sites of games ....... 
lympic Mountains, Wash, 

Olympic ka en Park 


Ni 
Joslyn Art Museum 
EOF Fe Ah Figo ccs cso 
4 on nas 
- Oman 


4 iintario, Daneds 
‘ Ontario, Lake. 
Opera 


Composers, works .... 


. Season, 1952-53 

. ingers 

' Televised in theaters ..... 
Orange Bowl games......... 8138 


_ Orange Free State........... 328 
Seecs: planetary............ 401 


Admitted to Union 


Be | 


apit: 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Museum, Ey 442 
Officials, sal 68 
Population ( 1850: 1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties ....280, 297 
Social security 
‘Taxes 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S 
Oregon Territo: 28 
Oregon, Univers’ ty 0 
Library .. 
Museum ae 
Organic matte (territories) . 
peeeitsation of American 


crested NBA OY ole ass wicivge: 7 

Pan American Day ....... 123 
Organizations, clubs... .487-502 
Organs of the human body. 536 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. .437 
Original public domain...... 219 
Orinoco River (Venezuela). .379 
Orkney Islands (area)...... 519 
Orleans, House of........... 554 
Orleans Territory... ... 206, 208 
Ostend Manifesto............ 153 
Osteopathic societies... .474, 475 
Oswego Canal............... 37 
eae Empire (Turkey). .375 

ee ee ian 556 
Ounce ctiesure) Ber Pr ni ce 541 
Owls, Order of.............. 497 


Oxford-Cambridge ease race 865 
Oxnam, Bishop G. B. (7/21) .112 


AES Lees 

Pacific Coast: 

Ports, cargo volume. BE: 675 

Waterways .218 
Pacific Coast Conference: 

Basketbali 


Pacific Coast Conf. (cont’d.) 
Football winners, 1953....817 
Track and field 79 

Pacific defense trea‘ 740 
ANZUS Council meets 118, 152 

Pacific Ocean: 

Aven, depths cs sasissi rake. 
Coastline, U.S. 
Crossings, fast 
Discovered (1513) 
Islan S areas 
trotting records 
Champions, 1930-53 . 
Pago 


.178 
558-564, 567 
Paintings see Art, Art Galleries 
Pakistan, Dominion of: 

ares, Eppaladon, capital. .326 
Cities (population) 382 
Descriptive |. Jmwo. ates 326 
Liaquat Ali Khan (10/’51).151 
Petroleum production 102 


Republic voted (11/2) ie 125 

Sugar production ........ 698 

TLEIGDRODGS 565.0050 cis ciaieis vie 689 

Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 

World Bank loan ........ 765 
Palawan Island ............ 369 
Paleozoic era .............+- 518 
Palestine: 


Acre prison break oa 147 
Bernadotte killed (9/’48).147 
Descriptive .367 
Merchant fleet 
U.N. truce comm, head 
Weights, measures a 
Zionist state formed | 


See also Israel, Republic 


(147 
Republic an 
Palisades Interstate Park . 


Wasagess Neds: eee oan. aston 92 
Palmetto State ............ 196 
Palmyra Island ........... 205 
Pan-American conferences: 
Anti-war pact (1934) .....142 
tbe (3/748) .........-. 147 
Braziy (a S1) 251. cccrss 147 
Buenos Aires (1936) ...... 143 


Pan-American Expos. (1901) 138 

Pan American Union see 
Organization of American 
States 


nama: 
Area, population, capital. .367 
Arias, Arnulfo (5/’51) ._.150 
Descriptive -368 
Distances to other ports. ite 
Merchant fleet 
Panama City (pop.) 
Sugar Pecan 3 


Telephones .... 
Trade, U.S. ef ue) 
Treaties, U.S. 138, 208, 3o8 
Panama Canal: 
Begun (1883\GiY. ae 137 
Cargo tramows. <... +. ..0> 676 
Descriptive ... cs... 204 
Employees, Federal ....... 64 
First ship (1914) ......... 39 
Eanes Canal Zone see Canal 
one 
Panama hats (Ecuador) ...344 
Panay Island .............. 369 
Panay, ship (sunk, 1937) 143 


Panchen Lama (5/’51) .....150 


Pandas, giant (animals) 543 
Panics see Riots, panics 
Panorama of 1854 .......... 153 
Papen, Franz von (2/’47) ..147 
Paper: 

Exports, imports . .696-697 

Production, by grade.. eee 
Papua, Br. New Guinea... .330 
Paraguay: 

Area, population, pevtes . 368 

Asuncion (population) ....382 

Bolivia, war (1935) ...... 142 

Descriptive ........ 368 


Guaira waterfall . 
Railroad mileage . 
Trade, foreign . 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan 


Parallax: 
Stars (1954) 
Sun’s horizontal 

Parallel bar champions 

Parcel Post: 


Air 

Domestic 

International rates ... 
Parents-Teachers Assn. ....497 


Paris, France: 
Hiffel Tower (1889) ..137, 532 
osition (1900) ........ 13 
In ornation: Fair LTe0sy 135 
Opera Peas (1887) ...137 


Popillation= oi92: 3. seaheee 381 
joa ane (1889) ..... 137 
ape (1891) . re 


129 
Pasadena Art 42, 
Paschal full moon (dates) ee 
Passano Prize (me pane? 
Passport regulations . °) ait-b46 
Patents: 

Appeals Court ........0.% 56 
Granted, 1953 \.. wise. 5 sun 781 
Law {550.70 649 

Pathology, Armed Forces 

Institute ............... 224 
tton, Gen. George S.: 

Death (1945) ...........+. 

geen on aiaiotal teen 185, 434 
Paul I, Greece .............. 
Paul-Lewis: “Award (chem,)..510 
Pay scales, U.S.armed forces 724 
Payne, Dolly ..............- 161 
Peabody Awards ........... 12 
Peabody Inst., Baltimore ...432 


Peabody Museum, Harv: 
University. 2.3.0.0 aoe 
Peabody Museum, Yale Un. 427 
Peace Foundation, World ...486 
Peace Garden, N. Dak. .....194 
Peace Prizes (Nobel) ..503-504 

Peanuts: 
Consumption, per capita, . 
Nutritive value 
Production, 1930-52 66 
Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) 342 


Pearl Harbor attack (1941) 144 

Roosevelt absolved (7/'46) 146 
Peary, Adm. R.E, (1909) 138, 525 
Peat production, U.S. 700 

Peck (measure) ....... 532, 541 
Pelican State ....... ... 185 
Pemba Island ......... "329, 519 
Penang, British Malaya ... 327 
Penitentiaries, Federal ..... 308 
Penn, William ............. 196 
Pennsylvania: 

Academy of BN Bae . 431 


Admitted to Uni 206 
ya at statistioa: BRES 668 
Area, ran .206 
Birth, death ‘statistics 


Capital -206 
Counties (seats, areas) 297 
Descriptive ..... -196 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Historical society 
Legislature 
Marriage, Pesta 311, ia 
Officials, salar. 68 
Roncta on C1780 1950) 260-261 

Cities, counties giteen 297 
Prison riots (1/’18) ug 
Social security 
Taxes 619, 624, 684 
Valley Forge State Park 
Vital statisti vA 305 
See also States, U.S. 

Pennsylvania Gazette or i” 

Pennsylvania relays, 1953 

Pennsylvania Turnpike 

Pennsylvania, University of: 
Elkins Library 43. 
Library 
Museum 

Penrose Medal (geology) 

Pensions, Veterans ... 

Pentagon building .. 

Pentathlon records: 
American 


Champions, 1929-53 ...... 82 
Olympic games ...... , 869 
World (women) .......... 872 
Pentecostal Churches; 
Headquarters ...........- 708 
Membership .......... 106 
People, motabie see Notable 
persons 
Perak, British Malaya .... 327 
Per capita income ........ 743 
Percentage tables ..... 541, 776 
Perigee, Moon's (1954) .. 402 


rere 3 Ye? | eae je 


30 
Perihelion see Aphelion, 
perihelion 
Perkin Medal (chem: emistry) ..509 
Perl, William (5 Set sheets 106 
Perlis, British RT ee eon 327 
Permanent Charity nd 
Perry Awards (theater) 514 
Matthew C. (1853) ..135 
Perry, Oliver Ws, (1812) eS 134 
Persecution 
Christians (64, A.Di) ro 2.. 129 
Huguenots (1560) .......- 131 
PUUNEATY. oe eee oe amieiole 354 


Persia see Iran 
Personal consumption expen- 


ditures  ...:..--0.------+: 82 
Peru: j 
Area, population, capital 368 
Cities (population) ...... 382 
Descriptive ..._..--- 368-369 
Gold reserve, 1952 ...-.- 153 
Merchant fleet ......--:- 673 


Petroleum production 
Pizzaro conquers (1531) . 
Railroad mileage ... 
Sugar production .. 
Telephones 
Trade, U.S. 


Petroleum: ri 


Barrel measure .....-.-.- 541 
Exports, imports ..... 696-697 
First well; Pa. (1859) ....- 135 


Gasoline see Gasoline ........ 
Industry (Okla., Tex.) 195, 198 


Nationalization: 
Tran (4/751) ....+eseeees 150 
Mexico (1938) ..-..-+-- 143 
Offshore lands act ......-- 103 
Alabama challenges ....119 
Pay rises in industry ...... 78 


Production, by country ....702 
By state (U.S.) ...--.-5 103 
Crude oil (U.S.) .....-- 703 

Used producing electricity 697 

Pew Memorial Foundath ion ..485 

Pharmaceutical soc. ...474, “415 

Pharos at Alexandria . .518 

Phelps-Stokes Fund .... 485 

Philadelphia, Penn.: 

Academy of Fine Arts ....431 
Academy of Natural 


Sciences .......-+.+++> 431 
Buildings, — enqohokne 532 
en ere tere seats ...512 
Expositions ( ‘ 36, 14 


Fels Planetarium .......- 
Franklin Institute ...431, B10 


Franklin’s print shop ....196 
pogeenayane Ban o:. o cictaty: aes 
EAROR Scenes cia ea tls bares 

Mileage to other cities 686-687 
AN, SCO ys CO ae 755 
Museum of Art .......... 431 
Opera, 1953 ......--seees 184 
Pennsylvania Hist. Soc. ...431 
Population .........- 302, 303 
Postal receipts ..........- 174 
Public library ....-....-:- 450 


Philadelphia, ship (1801) ...134 

Philippines, Republic of: 
Accession by U.S. .......: 8 
Area, popeee capital . .369 
Cities (populati on) = Seis 382 
Descriptive ...... . 369-370 
Wiection (11/12)... 60.5... 125 
Independence ese 35) 142 
Insurrection (1899) ....... 138 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas 369 
Merchant Heat ii Sec 673 
Pacific defense sla 2. 140 
Presidential nominations 105 
Sugar production ........ 698 


FOLOMNONES'? 4.0 ich oe Cee os 689 
Trade, foreign ...... 369, 671 
OLE ATI OCR ys sicpelelaleroie sve ecetets 550 
Weights, measures ....... 544 
World War II ........ 144-145 
Philipse Castle, Manor ..... 430 
Phoenix Islands ........... 331 


Photography: 
ASSOCIATIONS «65 .. cice eas 
Inventions, noted . : 
Pulitzer-Prizes ....... 


Physicians: 
BAMA De LW skal o axe “o\etnleisiaisea sis 52 
iN qUS nal) oy=) i) bo Vall Uf = Ome a 7179 


> 


a fecajal 


ecaeeeeee. O89 |  $CONBTESS, U.S. ..... 


Discov 
7 pt Rete 1958 
Pianists, noted (deceased) * 364 
Pierce, Franklin (biog.) 163-164 toate 
Pierpont Morgan Library, ia: eee 
Atta some ree aa 254 mmittees .... 


Ss. 
Republican, fommes ey 
Democr: caer 
States Rights party a8) 
igin of 


a taxes, states with 


Pittsburgh, Penn. ge + a) SR eee 
Buhl Planetarium Champions, records ..44, 
Buildings, tall ..... -...982. | Polo, Marco (1271) “ze 
woe Institute’ ....... = Pompeii destr 

; Melion Institute ......... 431 
Opera, 1853-2) Sr coke iee 784 
Population ........<. 302, 303 op 
Public ‘brary .<...-<Siee. 450 

ree of the South, Mee 178 Es ee 55 
Pizzaro, Francisco (1531) ...131 7 

Planetariums: 

Adler, Chicago ........... 436 

Buhl, Pittsburgh |... - 430-431 | ‘Possession (1870) ..... 
Fels, Philadelphia ........ 431 

Griffith Observatory |... 441 ign: 
Huyvden, NYG. j220 eek Pe British Commonwealth .. 
Morehead, N.C. 1.1.1.2). 33 Cities, major ........ 381 


Spitz, Cleveland. |...)...) 


435 Continents, world ..... 
Planetary configurations 407-408 


Jewish .. 2.2.) eee 
Symbois, meaning of ..... 411 See also specific countries — 
Planets: : Population, U.S.: 
Aphelion, perihelion ..... Age groups by sex, color 
Moons, number .401 By state (over 21) ; 


Birth, death statistics 
Center, 1790-1950 
Cities: 
By state .. -. 269 
Growth, 1880 302-3 
Metropolitan areas 303-3: 


Morning, evening stars 
Rise, set (1954) ....... 
Signs and symbols 
Solar system ....... 
Plantagenet, House of 
Platt National Park ..... 5 
Platypus: oo. hsc.. eee 256 
Playing cards (odds) .....: 840 
Plays see Theater 
Pledges: 
Allegiance to flag ........ 210 
Conservation... . ji.a0.. sen 210 
Four H Clubsiast.. 4.2) ee 492 
Pluto (planet): 2... 2.05 c60.- 4 
Pocket billiards see Billiard 
records 
Pocket vetoes (Pres., U.S.).. 54 ee 
ict 50) eee 
Awards’ cna 607, 512- 513 ore) 
ai Tican 


Continental 


306 
Poker hand chances, odds . 840 
Poland: 
Area, population, capital 370 2 
Batory captain flees (6/23) 109 a 262, 2 
Cardinal Wyszynski goat) 119 Nesro )....3e7 0, ee 
Church decree (2/13) New York City 
Cities (population) Non-white 
Descriptive ....... 


Industry nationalized 1146 | Oriental; .. Ga aeenones 
Merchant fleet é 673 | .. Overseas! asses cena 
Oder-Neisse (6/'50) ...... 149 | Places 2,500 and over 


Petroleum production ... 702 
Pilots escape to Denmark 97 
Railroad mileage ......... 

Russo-German invasion ..370 
Telephones <i) caeweee ames 689 
U.N. members flee ...119, 120 
U.S. population born in | 265 


Regions (1940, 
Religious sects 
Rural” es) ees 
School enrollment 
States (1790-1950) .. 
Survey (1952-53) - 

Survival statistics inn 


Weights, measures ...... 544 

Polar explorations .._._ 525-526 Territories ..... 

Polar star, 1954 ............ 409 Urban, 2 staicca se 

Pole vaulting records: Vital statistics J 7!" / 
American S00... .. 875, 882 Voters, eligible |... .. 
Championships, 1953 ..878-881 White. >o>.32000 eee 
Olympic games... 867, 869 ne 


872 
Poles (notable persons) ...563 
Poles of the Earth .......... 10 
Police velitls neat U.S. ..308 


Porter, Gene Stratton (mem.) 4 
Political Action Comm., P ‘ 
Politioall assassinations ee Sides on currency, bonds 7 


Political Educ. League, AFL 62 Distances between ...677-6 


Expenditures, 1952-53 ..... 

Postmasters General . ct 

Revenues, expenditures 
Offices, U.S.: 


aret A MOF CIAES) s8 ene 


Penny fe Eng. (1840 


Os STE 0) i ra 
Postal iniormation: 


Oe eS ee ee ee ee 


Insured mail 
International rates 
Money order fees . 
Parcel post ...... 
Regis 


7 
s in delivery rates .... 
very ra’ Syn 5 
Postal sa ue... 
Postmasters General, U.S. .. 
Potatoes: 
Consumption, per capita .. 


Nutritive value ........... 669 


Prices, farm (1930 ead 
Production, 1930-52 ...... 


By state, 1952 .......... 665 


River .... 

Potsdam Agreemen 
Congress on (3/5) 
U.S.S.R. (accessions < 

Poughkeepsie regattas....... 

Poultry products: - 
Consumption, per a an 


Artificial .........2s.s-+5- 1 


Average, by station ....... 


ekg CWash.) -F2 e550 2 
Mi 


ity 
peanyary (1953) 


Rain,’ 1 inch of, meaning 412 
Seaton Bolentine Co. award an 


Prentiss Foundation ........ 


Membership 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc. 
President of the U. 

eres form Lote 


President of sai U.S cont'd.) 


.. 64 
Establishe a 5 oe ee eee 1 


Post 
mebirst, (1783) ...........-5. 1 


United Nations as 


Air-letter sheets ......... 173 
Armed > (free post.) ee 


(ani welt 


k 2 
Fourth — isis a -146 


Ina on. 
Nominees, 1900-52 
See of office ... 


also Eisenhower, 
ht D 


Cabinets ........ 


, dates of 


Fac 1 
Military, ober STL teraiass 729 
Le states * 


.54 
Wives 160-170, 171 
Freedom of see Freedom 
of the press 


Pressure. sea level, N.Y¥.C. ..420 


Wrice indexes. 5. 3.055605 81-82 
Farm produce ........ 82, 660 

Prices: 
Controls ...53, 83, 88, 94, 150 
Farm crops, 1930-53 ...... = 
Grains (at Chicago). ..... 663 
Sliven. 25. ot at. o ss. 28ie. 703 
Stocks (Oct., 1953) . ae 176 
Support ee ‘5. Govt.) 43, 704 

Cattle 


sought 10/25) 3, To 
Farm (Benson, 2/11) ... 


Priest (form of address) ... 502 
Priestley Medal (chemistry) Pas 


Bi 
Prince Edward Island . .325, 519 
Prince Patrick Island (area) 519 
Prince of Wales Is. (area) 519 
Princess Pat Stakes ........ 823 
Princeton Univ. libraries ...448 
Principe Island 
Prisons: 


Federal DeateeTJaribe . +. 308 
Population, U.S. OH ns 
Riots, Penn. (1/18) 


Prizefighting see Boxing 
Prizes see Awards 


PROCEOR EP TISG ee occas seein 513 
Produce Exchange, N.Y. ...497 
Production 


‘Automobile factory sales .695 
Books 7 


iestrical B aiett roe er 697 
Farm cro} eee 665 

Counties. U.S. (leading’ 668 
2 Ne ' , 665 
Gasoline, 1925-52 ........ 684 
CECT, ae Mn heen 7, eae! 703 
PIOBIOL Yo aceiee ayeiecteatniere 6 693 
Index numbers ........... TAT 
Iron, steel ...... 701 


Lea 
Liquor, "1900-52 - 
Lumber 1869-1951 


Minerals (5 oac..see- 699-703 
Natural gas........-- 702, 703 
INGORE as hope rv w acsicte erat = 2% « 692 
Peat..(U-8:)) wearin scons 700 


Uranium ore (Congo) .336 
Wood pulp, paper, board 694 
Wool, 1935-5: 692 


Paes H A, Tig a8 in 

ace, Hen: r . 

Prohibition: os i ) iat 
Jones amendment - Bf .141 
Kansas ends (6/'49 . 148 
U.S. law, eae Tecan 139, 640 


Prohibition party oo eet 583 
ional representation 612 
Protein (foods) ............ 
Protestant Churches: 
Headquarters ......... 707-7038 
History of leading ...714-715 
Membership), cots ss ce 105-706 
Protestant Councils _.... 49 
Protestant Episcopal Church: 
Altar colors.) \,...c.08 .ss0e 720 
Bishops. ..; .sa<2 > eee 716 
Address, form of ....... 502 
Calendar, fast days ..... 7120 
Headquarters ............ 708 
History, organization ..... 715 
Membership <<. 5a;,, sciwetene 106 
aes ae D. (2/11) 91 


ler: 
Psychiatric patients 
yehiatry discoveries, 1953 Tet 
Pevehatogy discoveries, 1953 781 
Public assistance: 


New York State ....... 236 
Social Security Adm. .629-631 
Public debt: 
Great Britain (1917- 53) ..321 
United States 744, 745 
Budget. operations |... .. 743 
Financing (4/13) ...... 99 
Limit (7/30)i-. aeacentes 112 
Validity (law) ........% 
Public domain, inal 219 
Public holidays ......... 122-123 
Public lands, U.S. ........ 219 
Public libraries: 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ....... 247-248 
ties, U.5..)....san snes ny 
New York City .......... 253 


Public schools: 
Attendance, expenditures 476 
Enrollment 476, 479 
Federal ald 22i.s tenn ecmee 52 
New York City 

Athletic League ....... 


Sports records ..44, ‘or6-8TT 

Ss Serre pepo . 243 
New York State 

Communist ban (9/24) . 

Feinberg law » «237 

Released time “(4/'52) 152 

Statistics 9.0% acc. tee ane 


Number, type (by state) . 
Teachers, salaries 2 i ce.Aieuc 
See also Education 


Public service award ....... 510 
Public trusts ........... 483, 486 
Public works legislation .... 52 
Puerto Rico: 
Altitudes (high, low) .... 549 
Area, capital cc <2 Jneeten 202 
Cities (population) ...... 285 
Citizenship law, U.S. .....648 
Coastline siicsn. ass sre 2 


areas erika te status .. 202 
Descriptive ...... 202 
Wares Cotatistics) 


Governor 2-5 <.s 

Legislature ....... 

Officials, salaries 69 

Population Sik wate 260, 285 

Resident commissioner ....62 

Riot (1/50): o 22 -Sae ieee 150 

Social security .......... 631 

Sugar production ......... 698 

Telephones .2 ..2....4005 689 
Puget Sound, Wash. ........200 
Pulitzer Prizes ....... 504-507 


Punic Wars (264-146 B.C.) .129 


Purcell, Gerard Pe Cs 91 
Putnam, Amelia E...... , 529 
Putnam pacioeses Pagara: ” 513 

tham 43 


Pyramids, sEext 1129, 518, 532 (B&O) 5 
"Mountains ........ 548 | Passenger, first (1628) : 14134 leaders ...... 
Sepa eo - 682 
= Reve istribut 682 
Gries) destin sa. sag | Hevories, distribution 63 
Quadruplets born (cases)...314 | Steam, first (1831) -.....- 134 
Quakers see Friends (Quakers) Stocks, bonds, capital: : 682 
Churches Tom Thumb, engine ..... 186 =a 
Qualifications for voting. ...612 | ‘Transcontinental (1869). .136 1. ose : 
ucts cyeesure) aati: 532-541 Tunnels to New York City 286 acces (defined) ..... =: 
Bean wandcinaian ; w ar. ..132 Raley are eee, . . 68 Election ae 1953 126, 126 


Mileage to other cities 686- ee tebe secessslecee 62 | “Salaries! terms o.e 


Population 322 | Rainfall see Pr ipitati Speakers of the House 
viento ween evteves ‘all see ec! on ers wee 

Quebee province, Canada....325 | Raleigh, Sir Walter (1618) 131 | Reproduction: 

Queen Maud Land (Norway) 367 | Rapa Islands (Fr.) -.....--- 3 d 
Queens Borough see New York Rasputin, Gregory (i916). "139 | Gestation periods ........ 


City (Boroughs) ‘han 
Queens Midtown Tunnel ...245 Rates of foreigm exchange 768 


Queensland, Australiia . 330 Reading Futurity races ....832 
Quintuplets (Dionne) ..... Ready-reference calendar... .399 
Quisling, Vidkun (1945). Reaumur temperature scale 461 


ro Reclamation, irrigation 213-218 
os bape pee er Co 
RFC see Reconstuction ployees (num 
Finance Corp. Expenditures, 1952-53 
Rabbis: Expiration (3/23) .. 

Assemblies, unions ...... 108 Inquiry (4/’51) : 

Mists UGS. v.a'--<- 05+ s->- 268 Young convicted (3/31) .. 
Racing Recreational areas ........ 523 

GD records ..... 759-760 | Red Cross, American ..498, 717 | _ Reclamation ..... 

Automobile .. 43, Red Cross, International ...717 World’s greatest ........ 

Bicycle PS Red ‘River ((.22-.es ac 212 | Restaurants (retail sales) 

Bobsled .. 852, 869 Denison Dam 7.2 22..2>.: 217 | Retail price indexes elena 

Horse .. 44, 819-832 | Redonda Island ............ 332 

Associations. 498, 500 | Reed Award (aviation) .508 | Reunion (Fr.) ......... 

Ice Skating ......... 888, 889 | Reed Library, Denver Univ. 444 | Reuter, Ernst (10/22) ...... 

Power boat records ..886-887 | Reed, Walter, Medical Ctr. 226 

Roller skating ....... 845, 860 Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. ...... 198 

Rowing ssa os 864-866 | Reformatories, Federal ..... 308 | Act, 195]: >. ic... eeeeeee 

Swimming 2s. sce. ee. 883-885 | Reformed Churches: 

Track records Headquarters ............ 708 

American .......... 873-875 Membership ...... os 106 fate sci 2. J. 
WrOrlditeeteus. 44, 871-872 | Refugees: Customs, 1930553. 5. >. Sa55 

BARCHES. BEV sulci catered 44, 896 Displaced persons (1/’52) 151 | Postal .... ............. 
Racquets champions ....... 863 Escapes from communism 97 Rorints: "1789-1953 
Radar: Batory captain (6/23)..109 | Revere, Paul (1775) .:...... 

Beam to moon (1/746) ...146 Jet pilot, Korea (9/21) 121 | Revolution, rotation 

Ritch ted eee ee 535 Poles in U.N. ...... 119, 120 (planets). 7.) 401) 
Medio: aah s Legialeson, ve i, pie Ae = Rareiavieansy War q 

merger (2/9) ....... .N. ny en) see American Revolution 

Arts and Science awards. 513 | Registered mail ............ 771 | Reynolds Foundation ase RS . 

Associations ..........:.% 498 | Reich Foundation .. 486 | Reynolds Lyric Award ..... 513: 

Astronomy, use in ...... 409 | Relay races: Rhode Island: 

Authorizations, type ..... 187 American records ....874-875 Admitted to Union ...... 206: 

Automobile sets in use ..787 Championships, 1953. .878-881 enenns statistlont 659-668 

Costs, annual ............ 787 Collége* records ites ane 882 Area, rank. .- 2)... eee 

Edgar Award (mystery) ..5' Events, 1953 ....... 878-881 Birth, Weash statistics 

Employees, payroll .. Interscholastic records ...870 Capital...) - see 

Europe, Free (5/’51) Events, 1953 ....... 879-881 Counties (seats, ‘areas) 

Homes with, 1930-53 . x New York City ....876, 877 Descriptive". ... Ss. eee 196) 

Inventions, noted ....... Olympic games ...... 867, 869 Elections see Election returns 

Investment, revenue ..... 187 World records ....... 871-872 Governor ~~ 2250)... vase 65. 

Marconi (1896, 1901) 137, 138 | Relief: Historical society ........ 429, 

Message, first’ (1902) ....138 Federal dole ends (1935). .142 Legislature... 2 tsi sae 68 

Navigation aids .. . .729 New York State ...... -236 Marriage, divorcelaws 311, 312 

Navy, U.S., transmitter, /127 |) Religion >! >... Scccaecmen 105-721 Officials, salaries ........ 

Noted personalities . 571-577 Bible see Bible Population (1790- 1950) 260-261 

Peabody Awards ........ 512 Bishops: Cities, counties 281, 297 

Production data ......... ine Methodist) Sie canteens 716 Social security ....... 629-631 

Sea rescue, first Ee Protestant Episcopal ...716 TAXES Pinon eee 619, 624, 6384 

Sets in U.S., world ...... ABT Roman Catholic ....... 710 Vital statistics ....... 5-317 

Stations in U.S. ae aiar (47 Breda decl. (1660) ....... 132 See also States, 

Voice of Amer. (10/12) |.124 Calvin, John (1534) ..... {go Rhodes, Colossus of _...... ao 
Radio City, N.Y.C. ...254 Christianity legal ia e. 30 | Rhodes, Island of (area)... .519 
Radium discovered (1898). ..137 Council of Nicaea ........ 129 | Rhodes Scholarships ....... . 450 
Railroads, foreign: Council of Trent (1545)..131 | Rhodesia, Northern ........ 328 

Accident, worst (1944) ...146 Denominations: Rhodesia, Southern ..... 328 

British Hationalize PB ip cated a eon Pak oie Rice: ts 

aE emberships ...43, 705-706 Consumption, per capit 

Locomotive invented ..... 533 Edict of Milan (313 AD. ) ae Nutritive va. ae: Be “669 

Mileage, by country ..... 683 Edict of Nantes (1560). 131 Production, 1930-52 ...... 661 

Speeds (Fr., U.S. Foreign countries see Richmond Borough see 
Rate Pree) arerteh ig ia eal, 2 683 Desert Daten in Staten Island, N.Y. 

» U.S.: escriptive e Mem. Award 

Accidents, deaths ...550, nee Holidays. 3. .eaa4 18-720, he Rifle champions, Lone oe a58 

a Woodbridge « case (12/19). Holy Trinity (326 i DI). Riggs Handicap ........... o38 

ae ations chia rach eee pP age Islam, holiest spot in. bap Right Ascension: Se 

ae (Colo., N.H.) .. 180, 191 Lord’s Prayer text change 713 Conjunction . .....22... 9.4% 411 

Commuters using, N.Y.C. 244 Luther, Martin (1517) ...131 Stars _(1954)i+ <5 Secee 403 

ividends declared ...... 682 Persecution: Sun’s apparent, mean 400, 403 
ene money (1885) rel Christians, (64 A.D.) ..129 | Riis Park parking field ....245 

eeepenees UROS tiie wrens 682 Huguenots (1560) ...... 131 | Ringling Museum of Art .. .434 

astest runs ......., 681 Popes; list of a cieneeen 712 | Rio de Oro (Spanish) 372 
Compared with ieee 683 Protestant Churches Rio Grande River 212, 551 
Freight loadings (index) 1747 (history, orgn.) ..714-715 | Riots, panics: : 


Harriman Mem. Medal...511 Roman Catholic hierarchy 70 
Horsedrawn, first ...... 238 Salvation Army ....... f ed peenting i ee age 


19) 
Germany, “East (6/17) 


‘Harlem, N.Y.C. 
‘ket 


) 
x as “B) /19) 
Puerte Ri 


-Poreign 


United States 
Waterways 


i epeside Library, U. 0: 


See also specific panies 


r- estine 2/81, 148) 
Slaves revolt (1712) 
Steel strikers Seed 
Tunisia 


ipelag 5! 
aed of No return (idaho) 182 


“4 Seonstal ports, tonnage 674-675 


Dams, reservoirs .....213-218 


ete ers 551 
_ Freight carried on Kor) ete 
218 


OS li eS OS Eee 


Roads: 
Alaska Highway 


ee 


awards 


General Motors essay 


Gulf Freeway, Houston 


Mackenzie Highway 


- 2 
Miami-Key West Highway 
Mt: Vernon Highway, D.C. 
New Jersey Turnpike ._. 


New York State 
Ohio Turnpike 


Parkways, national 


_ Pennsylvania Turnpike 
_ Rural mileage, U.S. .... 


Skyline Drive, Va. 
Touring distances 
Trans-Andean 


A .368, 379 
Trans-Canada Highway ga 9 


Turner Turnpike, Okla 
U.S.S.R. construction . 
berts Award (literature 


berts, Wesley (3/27) 


_ Rochester, N.Y.: 


_ Arts and Sciences Museum 


- City Manager . 
_ Population . 
Rock formations 


‘Rockefeller Foundation 


Park racing 
ae Knute (death, 1931) 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 


eeocects (space travel) 
Rockingham 


“Rodeo cowboys, leading 


- Rodrigues Island 


- Rogation Days (church) 
Roger Williams Handicap. . 
uses, maa (death, is) 


Roller 
- Roma (dirigible) , 


- Roman Catholic Church: 
Apostolic delegates to U.S. ‘ 


' Avignon (1309) 
Dioceses, 
- Fast days 
Hierarchy 
._ Address, 
Membership, 


1 
Poland suspends Wyszinski 
(9/28) 119 


eR |») Fe 
Pop 
Eee Statistics, U.S. .........- 
_ Roman numerals ........... 461 
_ Roman rulers, emperors ...556 
_ Rome (753 B.C., 64 A.D.)..129 
_ American Academy in ....508 
_ Rommel, Gen. Erwin ...... 44 
4 Romulo, Carlos P. (5/14) ..105 
_ Ronne expedition ....525-526 
_ Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor... .169 
4 Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Assassination attempt 154 
MUORTADDY. 9 t  6 Ae 169 
‘Birthday (poliday) Oat Vee 122 
Meath (1945) 2... 2.0.- 2.6. 146 
Lala het ee 69 


Four Freedom 
Fourth -term m1944) 


mi 
First fireside euk (1933) tree 


Library 30 
National emergency ee? 144 
Pearl Harbor or . +. 146 
Third term (1940 145 
Yalta Aeresiontea 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Beatie 
Family 


Museum, me St 
National Park ....... 


Rough Riders (1338) 
Sagamore Hill shrine 110, oes 
Wives, biographies .... .167 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal ‘513 
Roots (square, cube) 

Rope climb champions 


Rosenbaum, Joseph a ae 
Rosenberg, Julius, Ethel -110 


Rosenthal, Herman (1912). :139 
Koslorucian societies ...442, 498 
Ross, Betsy ............... 209 
Ross, charley CIG74) "Poe: 136 
Ross al (Ae ey. cae 514 
Ross, Nellie T. (1924) -140 
Rotary International ....... 498 
Fellowships © .0.i..08eecin 513 
Rotation, revolution 
BlAneGE soe note aces 401 
Rothstein, Arnold (1928) ..141 
Rough Riders (1898) ...... 138 
ing records : 64-866 


Sullivan trophy winners .875 
Rowland Prize (engineering) 510 
Royal Gorge, -Colo. ........ 180 
Royal Hotel fire (1892) ..137 
Royalty: 

Address, form of 


02 
Families of Europe ..553-557. 


Ruanda, Belgian Congo + 0+.890 
Rubber: 


Imports, 1950-52 ......... 696 
Pay rises in industry .... 78 
Production, 1940-52 ..... 692 
Rudolph, Lucretia ......... 166 
Rum: 

Exports, imports, ea ye 695 
Production, 1900-52 695 
Rumania: 

Area, population, capital 371 
Cities (population) ...... 382 
Communists control ..... 147 
Descriptive: .. weistiecshrew ars = 371 


Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 
Railroad mileage 
Reforms (8/10) 
Royal family 5 
Telephones ..... 3 
U.S. expels official (5/26) 
U.S. population born in ..2! 
Rumsey, James (1787) 
Rung Award (literature) 
Runs and walks: 
American records 873-874, 882 


Champions, 1953 818, 878-: ain 
Marathons 4....0. 66.65.05 

Olympic games ...... 867- 369 
World records ....44, 871-872 


Runyon Memorial Fund ....486 
Rural population, U.S. 262, 266 
Rural road mileage, U.S. . ee 
Rush-Bagot Treaty (1817) . 

Russell, Is., Solomons 
Russian Socialist Federated a 


Soviet Republic 6 
Russians, noted ............ _.376 
IRANEPE) Ghee ee ee 557 
Russo-Japanese War (1904) ht 
Ship» 1Osses. ci, j.'Fah ge 
Rutgers Univ. libraries .. 4a8 


Ruth, George Herman iBabe): 


Foundation). 4.) 4% ose: 483 

Lifetime record -..... pas 
Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. ....... 376 
Ryan, Joseph P. ...78, 102, an 
Ryder Cup (golf) ......... 
Rye: 

Chicago spot prices ...... 663 

Grain -center receipts 666 


Prices, farm (1930-53) ...662 
Production, 1930-52 -661 
By state, 1962 ete. - 665 
Ryerson Library of Art 436 
Ryukyu Islands (area) 519 


A a Ss. es Be 
SHAPE see North Avante 
Treaty Orgn. 
SPARS see Women’ s Reserve 
ae Guard) 
ce 


Sahara, ‘Spanish 

Saigh, a a (1/28). 

St. August Fla. (1565) Bt 
at Bartholemee massacre .. 5 ie 


St. Helena Island 


St. John, Virgin Is. ........ 204 
St. Kitts Island ............ 322 
St. Lawrence Canal ........ 676 
St. Lawrence River: 
Discovered (1534) ........ 31 
Hydroelectric project ..... 124 
Length, outflow .......... 551 
Navigable distance ||... .. 323 
St. Louis, Mo,.............. 190 
Academy of Science ..... 38 
Baseball ......... » 91, 837 
Buildings, tall ............ 532 
City Art Museum ........ 438 
ease (1904) 20.05.05. a 
ere i953 cease 184-785 
Population Lizcvcaen. 302, 303 
Public (brary 3.5.08 450 
St. Lucia Island ............ 332 
St. Martin Island .......... 366 


St. Patrick (432 A.D.) . 
St. Patrick’s egy : 


St. Paul, Minn. .189 
Buildings, tall 532 
Mayor-si 5.) <ssaas pat t 
Minnesota Hist. So 438 
Opera, 1953.2... 2 785 
Population .......... 302, 303 

St. Pierre and Miquelon ....349 

St. Swithin’s Day .......... 7122 

St. Thomas, Virgin Is. ..... 204 

St. Valentine’s Day ........ 722 
Massacre (1929) ......... 141 

St. Vincent Island.......... 358 


Saipan Island (area) ....... 
Sakhalin Island (area). .376, 39 
Salaries: 


Armed: Sorces ly aac 724-725 
Cabinet members ....... 55 
Federal govt. officials. ..55-56 
Governors (state) ........ 65 
Judges, U .56-58 


New York City | officials 15-76 
New York State officials. oe 
President of the U.S. 55 


Queen Elizabeth of Eng.. 319 
Representatives, U.S. ..... 60 
Senators, U.S. ......... 59 
State officials ea 
Supreme Court justices... .56 
Vice president, . 55 
See also Incomes, Wages 
Sales: 
Automobile (factory) ..... 695 
Consumer credit .........: 756 
Department “stores ....... 56 
Index numbers - Atti 756 
Retail, 1951-52 (value)... .672 
Sales taxes: 
By’ state) cis-sesncunmnes 619-620 
New York. City 3 4eo.cuee 236 


Salic House (German rulers) 555 
Salt: 


Consumption SLO < 701 
Ocean (content) .. | 1545 


Production, U.S.) 27. seen 01 
Salutations, persons of rank 502 
Salutes, honors ............ 133 
Salvador: f 

Area, population, capital. .345 

Descriptive Faigle, ROE 345-346 


Railroad mileag 683 
San Salvador (populations 382 
Sugar production 698 
Trade, U.S. (value).. 

Voleanoes.........- 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan 


= 
“x 


34 

carter gabe Fa ae 5 13 
Headquarters ........----- 
History, activities .......- = 
ogee nee pies 

ican: 

. area, capital 2.6... eee oe 
peoarlotly Rtas oP ip ttoeaietaiese aoe 
Farms _{statistic Pee RS 659 

Samoa, New ow Zealand (area) 519 

Samoa, Western Dhtaw pices 

San Antonio, Tex.: 

Alamo, The .... .439 


Buildings, tall 
City manager 


Opera, 1953 
Population 
San Cristobal 
San Diego Aqueduct....... 217 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Sanity MANABET. —..0 ses oye oe T1 
Mescriptive =... ...-+ s+. 769 
Fine Arts Gallery .......-. 442 
SUIUROUNIS icon icjee tse oe et vie 442 
Population ........... 302, 303 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
Academy of ‘Sciences...... 441 


Bomb explosion (1916) .. 139 
Buildings, tall 5 
Descriptive 
DeYoung Mem. Museum. . 
Earthquake, fire (1906) ..138 
Golden Gate Exp. (1939). 143 
abet Un. of Calif. ....443 
AGC Watt actetare's «clear S10 Tk 
Mileage to 
Cities, U.S. . 
Foreign ports | 
Mint (coinage) 
Museum of Art . 
Opera, 1953 - 785 
Palace, rece of Honor. 441 


Populat: OV toe sere , 303 
United Nations conf....... 793 
San Jacinto Museum. . 440 
San Juan Capistrano race. . 824 
San Marino ............. 371- PE 


San Pasqual race 


San Tome Island .......... it 
Sand Island ................ 260 
Sander, Dr, Herman N ...149 
Sanders, Edgar (8/11) Riso 117 
Santa ta racing ....824, 828 
eager Barbara College 


443 
Santa Catalina rea (area) 519 
Santa Clau: ie 


Navajo Art Mus 
Santiago, pes of (1898) 3 


Sao Miguel Island (area). ..519 
Saratoga Historical Sete .. 522 
Saratoga racing , 828 
Sarawak (Br. colony) ..... 327 
Sardinia (area) ............ 519 
Sark Island (area) ........ 519 
Saseno Island ............. 360 
Saskatchewan, Canada ...... 325 
Satellites, solar system ..... 401 
Saturn (planet) ............ 401 
Saturn: 

Morning, evening star ....404 

Rises, sets (1954) ........ 05 
Saudi Arabia: 


Area, population, capitals 333 
Cities (population) ... : 
Descriptive 333- 

Ibn Saud dies (10/10)... 129 
Mecca, Grand Mosque at. .649 
Petroleum production ....702 
Trade, U.S. SEND Druin aa 

Savaii Is., W. Samoa... __ 331 

Savings Bank Life Tusaraace fae 

Savings in U.S. 154 
PORDANG Ur ei < cceois Sina wie ae 

Savonarola (death, 1498). : 130 

paren CODUrs; House of ..... ‘B53 
English rulers 
German rulers 

Saxton, Ida . 

Scaife Foundation |||... 1.) 486 

Schaffner Libry., nisrthy cern 


University apie ae ee 
Scholarships 
Donnelly Fellowship i 43 
Grad. Sch. of Journalism .507 


Guggenheim Siete adel ate é ett 
Hillman ... 


Index 
td.) 
Sihelanie (con 


Rotary penore ae ae: 
ool , public see ae schools 

Schuman m see 0) 

and Steel Gommunity) 
Awards ico: enleee 513 
Discoveries .... 2.2.5. 533-535 
Progress, 1953 _........ 780-781 

Science Foundation, Natl. ..513 
ciences, Natl. Academy of 225 

Scientists, noted ........ 558-565 

ap ies Island Saeed rae 
clerosis, Multiple, 

Boopes John T. (1925) . -140 
Area, population pie 318 
Church. of «scene. 321 
Cities (population) ...... 382 
Descriptive: ........... 1-322 
Rulers 2%. hoses 554 
U.S. population born in. .264 
See also Great Britain, 

United Kingdom 
Scott, Caroline L. .......... 166 
Scott, R. F. (1901, 712). .138, 139 


Sereen personalities “571-580 
Scripps-Howard anniversary ..2 
Scripps Oceanography 


LADTArY 5 ta eee ee 

Sculptors, noted...561, 562, 567 

Award = ote tae hs scene 13 
Sea mile .< 5-345 open 412 
Sea, visibility at... .......1. 414 
Seals, official: 

New sYork, Clty. 22cm ah-nae 239 

United States.*........... 616 
Seamen’s organizations...... 499 
Seas see Oceans 
Seasons, The ..............- 383 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Art Museum. ........4..... 44 

Bulicineg OA er hwcss cea: 532 

Descriptive | sot. .v.ss 69-770 

Floating Bridge........... §21 

Mayor. 2. i Pesaran ae 1 

Ponalation icons eee 302, 303 
Secession of States.......... 44 
Secretaries: 

LEO, cocoa, cody lar seein uae ee 5-69 
US. (1789-1953) ..... 173-176 


Cabinet, 1953 


Security program, U.S...100, 115 
Internal Security Act...... 644 
See also Congressional 

inquiries 

Seeing Eye, The. ............ 499 

Sekia el Hamra pes .372 

Selangor, British Malaya... .327 

Selective Service Acts........ 134 
Employees (number)........ 64 
Headquarters, National. ..734 
Organization, operation. ..734 
Physicians, draft law...... 52 
Student deferment tests. ..734 
UMT SL aus Stato pane 151 

Selima Stakes.............. 823 


Senate, U.S. see Congress, U.S. 
Senators, U.S, 


Address, form of.......... 502 
Election of (law).......... 640 
Election returns.......... 584 
Salaries, terms............. 59 
Speech, longest (4/25)....100 
Senegal, Fr. W. Africa...... 348 
Sequoia National Park ..:.. §22 
Serbia, YWugoslavia.......... Ri 


Sergel Drama Prize.......... 
Seven Wonders of the World. Bis 
New York City 238 
Seward’s Folly 
Seychelles. 
Seymour, Jane (1509)....... 
Shakespeare Library, Folger .224 
Shakespeare, William ess, 
1600). te. ea 
Works, first (1593, ’94)... 
Shark fishing records. . F 
Shasta Dam............ 217 
Shasta-Pocket Books Prize’ -509 
Shay’s Rebellion (1787)..... 133 
ey Aquarium 437 
ee 


_ 
wo 


Breeders’ Pe Serer eee . 667 
On farm, 1890-1953........ 08 
Prices, farm (1930. "63 662 
Shenandoah (dirigible)...... 163 


Shenandoah National Park. .522 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco) 365 


Bell tim 
Black Warrior seized.... 
Bounty tee! (1768) ...2250 


B 
US. ports, 1900-"52 
eargiear Us 


Intracoastal waterways. 


Mystic Seaport, Conn 427 
nye fleets compared ‘Eee 
avigation aids............ 
Notable (over 17,900 tons) 
Ocean crossings, 


Bette distances....... 
Saratoga, carrier (12/16)...85 


Steamboats, ear 
ir 


Trap, skeet (1953) 2 Roe 
Shorelin ; aid 


ons 

Shoshone Falls, Idaho 

Shot put records; 
American... .......5.- Be oe 


or 
Show Me State. 
Shrine football 


ame... asi 
Shrine, Nobles of the bags $96. 
Shrove Tuesday (Mardi 


; 
; 
: 
8) 
: 


Gras) 
Shuffleboard pe rt 1953 ba3 . 


Siamese twins............... 314 
Stelly \ 5 ocak one 519 | 
Mt, Etna ictos a2... ee 550 | 
Side horse champions....... 847 
Sidereal day................. 41 


1 
Sierra Leone, Br. W. Africa 329 


Sierra Nevada Mts., Calif. 179 
Signs and Symbols: 
Astronomical ............ 411 
Chemical elements........ 537 
Medical sn 5 .cicys: bitcre eaten 
Zodiac, The ...,...s0ceuene 409 
Silicosis ‘compensation. ...._. 234 
Silk production.............. 692 
Silurian Society ........ 499, 512 
Silver: 
Coinage y.isi sian cane ee 155 
Comstock Lode, Nev, ..... 191 


Density, melting point..... 536 
Dollars in stock, 1915-53 .. 
Price.35 Aes cates 
Production .... 
U.S. Govt. vaul 
Silver State. ‘ 
Simgapore . 327 
Returned to Britain (1945) .146 
Singers, noted; 
Anderson Award 
Contemporary 
Deceased 


Sister Kenny Foundation... . 

Sitting Bull, Chief (1876).... 

Skating, ice: 
Championships, 1953 ..... 
Interscholastic, N.Y.C..... 
Olympic games............ 870 


Index 35 
Skating, ice (cont’d. Somaliland, Italian ........360 | Spain (cont’d.) 
peed records...), ::..5.. 888 feeb Island .........). 332. Telephones) -. 0.5.2 veateoee 
Sullivan Trophy winner... .875 er pains ..519 Trade, foreign........ 372, 671 
waroller fon a5 , 860 Somes art in Treaties,  U,Si-s ae » 203 
eet shooting records ..... 861 (H. pepe Bot ease 779 Defense agreement...... 7139 
ing: Sooner State ............... 194 U.S. population born in.. .264 
Associations .............. 499 Sctghains Se es 661 Vatican covenant (8/27)...117 
PUREE ES cf tue Hs 6.5 Wiersiete © 895 | Sororities (College) ‘474-475 Weights, measures ....... 44 
Championships, 1953...... 894 Panhellenic Conference . ...472 | Spanish-American War ....- 138 
Jumping records........... 894 | Soups (nutritive values) ....669 Military leaders, U.S...... 65 
Olympic games ........... 870 | South Africa, British ..... 328 Ship Josses ‘545.078 eee 155 
Water si ES aA 889 | South Africa, Union of see Spanish Armada (1588)....: 131 
Skinner Awar " (books) wie ShSiYe 513 Union of South Africa Spanish authors, Bette .563 
Skye Island (area).......... 519 | South African War (1899) . Spanish Guinea ............. + BI 
Skyline Drive, Va........... aes South America: Spanish Morocco ...... 365, 372 
Bea: Rudolf (12/°52).. .152 Area, dimensions ........ 545 | Spanish Sahara ............. 372 
Slaver: Country, largest “(Brasii) .337 | Speakers of the House ...... 177 
mracrica: introduced (1619) 131 Lake, largest (Bolivia) -336 | Special delivery rates........: Ti1 
Brazil ends (1889)........ 137 Mountain peaks .......... 11548 Specific gravities of gases... .535 
Compromise of 1850 ...... 135 Mutual Security pacts, Speech, Freedom Nes . 638 
Constitutional amend . 639 WSs, =F. peace cote 740 | Speed records see Fastes 
Emancipation proc. (1863) 136 Petroleum production ..... 702 trips, Racing 
land outlaws (1833)....135 Population ............... 263 | Spelling Bee, National...... 478 
German court case (6/10) .108 Ports, distances between..679 | Spencer Collection .......... 243 
Kansas-Nebraska Act...... 153 Sugar production ........ 698 | Spenser, Edmund (1590) ....131 
Mass. outlaws Cs Reisdon 133 Telephone statistics ...... 689 | Sperry gee Kee .. .508 
Missouri Compromise 134 Trade, U.S. (value)....... 670 | Sphinx of Egypt ....... 9, 518 
New York (1712, 1827). 132, 134 U.S. relations with........ 125 | Spinaway Stakes .......... 821 
U.S. abolishes (1865)...... 136 | South Australia ............ 330 | Spingarn Medal ............ 514 
Sleepy Hollow Legend ...... 30 | South Carolina: Spirits, distilled see Liquor 
Sloan Foundation.=......... 86 Admitted to Union ......206 | Spitz Planetarium .......... 435 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia ....... 380 ae a statistics 659-668 Spitzbergen ................ 367 
Small Business Adm. 53 Ares, STANK pect a. sit as oe 206 | Sports arenas ............... 833 
Smallpox hospital, first (Md.) 187 Birth, death statistics 305 | Sports deen 43-44, 797- ane 
Smith, Abigail.............. 160 Caplin Co eek me 206 Thorpe, Jim .c aaee eee 128 
Smith ard (medical) 513 Counties (seats, areas) 297-298 | Spring evil Village, Ind. ...435 
Smith, Capt. John (1607)... .131 Descriptive ........... 196-197 | Spring season .............. 383 


Smith Hydraulic Award . 510 
Smith, Margaret 
eithionian Institution. Bree 
Snake River 2 
Snares Islands, 
Snow Entomological Museum 439 
Snowfall 


Blizzard of 1888...... 137, 421 
CNS co eee 417 
New York City........ 421, 422 
Snuff production .......... 696 
Snyder-Gray case (1927) 141 
Sobell, Morton ............ 110 
eter eon atic party. 3137 
Social ocratic pa pene 
Social Sciences tual, . 499, 514 
Social Security: 
PAMISEPALIA. <0. c. eens ne eee 330 
(OKs tn oe eee aad 324 
I 86. See aBaSeipeaan 339 
Uh. ) Oe aoe 345 
PIPAMCCs fo nc cee sieves: 347 
Great “Britain BEN Serie age 320 
New Zealand .......... 331 
Sweden aeatth insurance) 625 
Social Security Administration: 
Blind, aid to the ........ 631 
Crippied. eeeiicrep Serv... 632 
Descriptive ..... . 626-632 
Expenditures, 1936-53 .628 
Federal Credit Unions - 632 


Maternal and child health 631 
Old age, survivors ins. 626-628 


Beneficiaries (number) ~.627 
Benefits, tables of ...... 627 
Trust fund, 1936-53 ....628 
Public assistance ... 629-631 
Payments, by cee AR OSL 
Payments, by type ...... 631 
Receipts, 1936-53 ......... 628 
Regional offices ........-. 626 
Wax TLCS jects +e 626 
Unemployment ins. 628-630 
Benefi by state ...... 630 
Trust Sine by state 629 
Welfare services ...... 31-632 
Socialist conferences ....87, 113 
Socialist Labor party 62, Bat. 583 
Socialist Leased ....62, 581, 583 
jialist Workers 
Ng Eg eee eee 62, 581, 583 
eres, associations 487-502 
BgHeTO” Sloss eee 472-475 
Eicieis Gslands a) ee aie 350 
Socotra Island ........... 32 


iit 
Softball champions, 128% 53 eeees 


Solander Island, N.Z. 31 
olar day ......--6.eceeees 411 
Solar furmace .............- 419 
Solar system ..........:...- 401 


, Salvatore T, oF 51) 150 
oop slands 331, 519 


British 


lia ; 
Somaliland, 
Somaliland, French 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 65 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 311, Set 
Officials, salaries 


Cities ee een A ws 7282 
@ountles Nae wee 97-298 
Social security .. 29-631 
Tariff PEpLeae (1832) © pais 135 
Taxes .. 618, 619, en 684 
Vital statistics ........ 305-317 


See also States, U.S. 

South Dakota: 
Admitted to Union........ 206 
pepeuiies statistics. . 659-668 
Area, PL tet ee ei 206 
Birth, "death statistics... .305 
Capital 206 


Counties (seats, areas)... .298 
DESCUIPELVE. Facies oh erie seee 
Elections see Election returns 
GOVernors. Fa ciecepialiten bie 65 
Legisiature... 3... J.cne Maat 


68 

Marriage, divorce laws 311, 312 
Officials, salaries 
Population (1860-1950) 260-261 
Cities, counties..... 282, 298 


Social Security........ 629-63 
TAROS Ha. Nimacs 2% 9, 624, 684 
Vital statistics........ 305-31 
Wind-Cave ces. csi, tes §22 


See also States, U.S. 


South Georgia Island... .332, 519 
South Island, N.Z....... 331, 519 
South Pole: 
Composition .35......5-... 525 
PIESCTIPULVEM. jes catire sols alee: 410 
Explorations .......... 525-526 


Southampton Island coves .519 
Southeastern Conf...... 817, 836 
Southern Educ. Foundation. .486 
Southern lights............. 410 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 328 
Southwest Africa (Br.)...... 328 
-Southwest Conference...817, 836 
Southwest Museum, Calif... .442 
Soviet Union see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Soy beans: 
Grain center receipts...... 666 
Production, 1930-52 1 
Space travel 
Spain: 
Area, population, capital. .372 
Cities (population) 382 
Civil war (1936-39) ...143, a 


Golonlesrseeik eet ieaieta/elolers,< 72, 
PESCLIPELVE rs <1. '-rpsioisasloless oltis 372 
EG SOISIN ST. eer (elvis st aie kellaheiofe! ors 372 
Gold reserve, 1930-52 153 
Merchant fleet......../..... 673 
Railroad mileage.......... 683 
Republic (1931). -...26..6- 142 
RULERS erendMtaterese ernie es weer 555 
Sugar production......... 698 


Square roots ............ 42 
Squash racquets, tennis ....863 
Squibb Bldg., N.Y.C. (sold) 127 


Stadiums (list of) ......-... 833 
Marine (Jones Beach) ....229 
Stage bis febeonr ih e- hee 571-580 
Stalin, Joseph 
Biography *...) acess 768 
Potsdam Agreement ...... 741 
Yalta Agreement ......... 740 
Stamp Act (1765) .......... 132 


Stamps see Postage stamps 
Standard time ... .398, 418, 419 


Standards, Bureau of . 94, 115 

Standing Committees of 
Congress (3:0. eee 54 

Stanford Univ. libraries ... 448 


Stanley Cup (hockey) .. 
Stanley, Henry M. (1871) ...136 
Star-Spangled Banner: 
lag, Use coe .e ae 209-210 
National Anthem 652 
Stars: 


Discoveries, 1953 .......... 780 
Morning, evening (1954) ..404 
Polar (1954) 40: 


Tables (1954) 
Stars and Stripes race 
State Department: 

Administrative personnel .. 55 


Employees (number) ...... 64 
Established 173 
Expenditures, 1952-53 742 
Loyalty program (8/13) ..115 


Overseas libraries, policy ..107 
Secretaries (1789-1953) 55, 173 
See also Dulles, John Foster 
State of Vatican City see 
Vatican City, State of 
Staten Island, N.Y.: 
AY OB) > icu25). cts ile oe RS 519 
Graft indictments (4/30) 102 
past. of Arts, Sciences . 256 
Tole pr mE ue OF: nein Bick 
See also New York City 
(Boroughs) 
States Rights party (7/’48) 148 
States, U.S.: 
Admission of new (law) ..637 
Admitted to Union ...... 106 
Agriculture, products. .178-202 


Counties, leading ...... 668 
Statistics ...... 02.0% 59-668 
Altitudes (high, low) ....549 
Area, rank 2. sc. Gosteciwee 
Counties (area) ....286-302 
Automobile statistics ...... 684 
Drivers (number) ..... 687 


ber) 
Banks (assets, liabilities) ut 
Birth statistics 
Capitals 


Cities (population) 269-285 
Coasilines (length) ....... 205 
Congress, apportionment 612 


Congressmen, U.S. .....59-62 


i) 
Dwelling 
Bducation Be ctistios * 
Election returns: 


t ......581, 585 
Representatives, U.S. 
ned 


476, “Ho 


Senators, U.S. .......... 
Hisctorsl Votes (1936-52). .583 
Farms: 


Cooperatives ........... 745 
Crop penenonia: 1952 ..665 
Egg production ......... -664 
Harvested acreage ...... 663 
MECOMON ciinighe temacies +o 660 
Number, acreage, value 659 
Federal courts .......... 56-58 
Fish and game commis- 
sioners . 835 


Forest areas ....... 
Geographic centers .. 
ave nore (terms, salaries) 6 


PRIBUOUS. fist cer cres-an'c ss 178.203 
PIGUET Sic cia eee e's 722-723 
Horse racing revenues 8 


Income, per capita ........ 
Industries, products .. 
Inland water area ........ 06 
Interest laws, rates ...... 
pudaes. | District (U.S.) ; 
GNA BTANGS tees Ses 
Regisiatures, 1953 

Lumber productio: on 
Tonohinigs (1900-52) ..... 
Manufacturing statistics .. 
Magnetic declination 
Marriage, divorce: 


rate 

Mineral production < 
Mountain peaks .......... 
Murder, penalties for 
Names, origin of 

Officials, salaries .. 
Offshore lands act 
Old age benefits ... 
Original thirteen . 
Parks, National 
Petroleum produc’ 70: 
Peenees (1790- asd) 260-261 


eee eee 269-285 

DSi ce cieco tae 3 26 
Foreign-born ....... 264-265 
Indians, American .....267 
NOM DOse tics. «teat cts 266 
ROK COLON Se Korg vpncdy wchle ein 263 
WDA, PUPAL a cea oe 262 
Public assistance ........ 631 


Representative, U.S, ...60-62 
Roads, rural (mileage) ...688 


Schools (number, type) ...476 
Secession dates .......... 44 
PRG UORE Uti attr cole 43, 59 
RIOLUIOR ine. ayy caerulea 206 
Shore line, longest ........ 188 


Social Security data ..629-631 


Steeplechase (track and Tels 
American fhe 5 


Olympic games ...... 867, 
aah serine aes 
enson, a, it 
Stepinac, Bi jot eer (10/746) tae 
Sterling Memorial Lil . 449 
Sy abe Meer hae 09) ...134 
evenson, 
Democrats’ role (2/14) 91 
Election returns. .581, 585-611 
Republicans, cizes ....120 
World tour, views 118, 120 
Stewart Z.....331, 519 
Stimson Fund for Research. 48 
Steck exchanges: 
eat tee ans Pi eg SNE 5 | 500 
Transactions ........... 755 
Midwest chieago! . .183, 500 
OW VOT: be sana. 500 
Closed (1933) ........-- 142 
Transactions ........... 155 
Seat prices (N.Y.), 1900-52 755 
et 
EOAYTUNGS.S a. see ones 115-776 
Margin req. cut (2/20) . 89 
Market crash oe hires an 1141 
Prices (Oct., 1953) 176 


Railroad (value) 

Yearly volume, 1900: 
Storm warnings ........ 
Strait of Malacca 
Straits Settlements 
Street numbers, N.Y.C. 
Strikes 

Auto mfg. (1936, 3/747) 143, 147 

Coal mines 

Herrin, Til. (1922) 


France, public serv. (8/8) 116 


Labor See Segue 78-79 
Number, by year .......... 79 
Public, against “ay 47) 147 
ilroads 
B&O Ce Sone tric 137 
Pullman (1894) ......... 137 
Seizure (8/ by 5/’52) 149, 152 
Trainmen f SO) eet 146 
Steel 
Homestead, Pa. ae -137 
Plants seized ran «+152 
USW, CIO 4s) baer 148 
Telephone ark) Pe ee 147 
Stuart, House of ............ 553 
Stuyvesant, Peter ....... 2... 238 
Submarines: 
Atomic pears: 9/15) ...98, oH 
EMVONEOE 5, ices a sew vibete ca 
Sinkings 
Affray (1962): i. cnulen aoe 158 


Dumlupinar (1953) .158 
Hunley (1864 .155 
La pr tens (1952) .158 
0-9 (1941) ...... .157 


Squalus (1939) 
Thetis (1939) . 
Truculent (1950) .. 
Smallest U.S. aoe 
., Britain, U.S.S in a 
Warship sunk, first Gis6a) ie 
Submerged lands act 


Summer. season 
mage (number) 
‘Ascension cas 
(1954 


Planets, the gt ot 
Ris AE 
Correction to . 
Semi-diameter . 
Signs and symbols 
Solar furnace 
Worship, Egypt - 
Sun Bowl games 
Sunda Islands, Indonesia . 


Sunflower State 


Sunnyside, W. 
Sunshine State 
Sunspots 
Aurora, gic to 
Superior, La 
Storm, wrecks CS 
Supreme Court 
Agricultural Me “(1933) 
Appointments, salaries .... 
Baseball ruling 
Clark, Tom C. Sw 
Combines dissolved (19 
Communist trial (10/ 3) 
Coplon trial (3/'50) 
Created (1789) 
Decisions, 1953 
Divorce, decisio: 3 
Dred Scott decisis ee S 
Feinberg law (3/’52) 
Georgia labor law (94a) 
Gold clause case (193 
Hiss appeal denied C0) 
Judicial powers (law) 636, 
Justices (1789-1953) 
Address, form of .. 


NRA (1933 
Negroes voting (1944) 
Offshore lands issue .. 


Personnel 
Portal to portal pay (1945) 146 
Released ae Bree: (4/52) 152 
Rosenberg c 110 
Steel monic a) 52) 
Telephone tapping Waster 4 
Witnesses, ruling (4/’ 143 
Fifth amend, (12/’ 7b): i 
Supreme Hq., Allied Powers 
in Europe (SHAPE) see 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgn. 


‘on ore production 70] | Submerged lands act ........ Surinam <i. 55.05.03 66 
Beco ore production 701 Alabama challenges ...... 19 Surveyors chain measure .. 538) 
Gasoline... ... cc. 64 | Suburban Handicap ........ 819 | Survival statistics .......... 315 
TncoOMe...,s.22) 617-618 | Subversive’ activities: Survivors ingarennee : ae 
Inheritance, estate. .621- 825 Congressional inquiries. .49-50 | Sutter’s sawmill, 179 
Poll (states with) ... Control Bd. (employees) ...64 | Sutton, William F. Wey 52). 151 
Sales (type, rate) Ea ioteae Internal Security Act ....644 | Svalbard Island (area) ..... 1g 
Taxes, Federal: Subways, New York City: Sverdrups Island (area) ....519 
Income (collections) ....750 Lines; »milléage..is cca en 244 | Swain’s Island, Samoa ..-... 2 
Topography .......... 718-202 Opened (1904) .....,....... 138 | Swan Is. (area, pop.)....,... 
Unemployment ins.... . 629-630 Track elevations ......... 240 | Swaziland, Br. S. Africa ... .3 
Voters, eligible ........... 259 Wreck (1918) -......2.... 139 | Sweden: 
Voting qualifications 612 | Succession to Presidency ....611 Area, population, capital .; 
Waterfalls, notable ...... 524 | Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian; §=——'|_—s Cities (population) ....... 3 


Cities ; ronuieg on) 
Descriptive.~ =. <<a eee 
Gold reserve, 1952 
Health insurance 
Merchant fleet. 


See also specific states 
Statesmen, noted 558- 
Statuary Hall, Nationai ....2 
Statue of Freedom (Capitol) 220 


Area, population, capital . 
Condominium ends 
Descriptive so nee 372-3 

Khartoum (population) ..382 


Statue of Liberty ........... Railroad mileage.......... 683 Nordic Council (2/13) .... 

Statute mile ................ 12 Self-government pact ..... 90 Norway, union (1905) ,... 

Statute of Westminster ....319 Elections (11/29) ....... 126 Railway mileage .......... 

Steamboats see Ships Sudan, French .............. 348 FUulers. (5s -)ccicitanen oor 373, 55 

Steel: Suez: Canal: <5. renee ee 76 Sugar production ......... 69: 
British-U.S. pact (1/'52) 151 Dispute (Egypt, Br.) 90, 151 Telephones © 22.0 sin5.0c8 
Discoveries... 2... sss Suffolk Downs racing ; 822, 828 Trade, foreign ....... 373, 67 
Exports, imports ...... 696-697 | Suffrage see Voting U.S. population born in .. 
Pay rises in industry ...... 78 | Sugar: Waterfalls. .))o255 5. nie 
mroduction’ =... os... oy 701 Consumption: per capita ..664 Weights, measures ........ 
Strikes see Strikes Imports, 1950-52 .......... 696 ‘| Swedes, noted 


Table tennis records 8 
Tablespoon (measure). .532, 541 
Tadzhik S. S. RB. i 
Taft-Hartley law (5/’47) ...147 
Taft, Robert A. 


oye Fe 

Chad ele ace 8 

Championships, 1953 .._... 884 
English ee 15-53. .885 
Interscholastic, N.Y.C. ....877 
Long-distance, 1953 ..._ |. 885 
Olympic games ....... 67 
Sullivan Trophy winner ..875 
World records ............ 883 

Swine breeders’ assn. ....... 667 

Bawins, Roted: 7... ...40:..0. = 562 

Switzerland: 


Alps see Alps, The 
Area, population, capital. .373 
Astronautical congress ...763 
Cities (population 
Descriptive 


ip 73 
Gold reserve, wishes hs 153 


misrchant fieet .........:. 673 
Railroad pallceyé De Ree 683 
Aa Oo a ta eee 689 

le, foreign’. .... 374, oa 


ui s. population born in .. 
Waterfalls 52 


4 
Symbols see Signs and symbols 
Ann: 63 


Symmes, ee 
Synagogue, first U.S......... 268 
encase, N.Y.: 
DO a Pile TN 
Museum of Fine Arts...... 430 


Population 


02, 
_ Syracuse Univ. library ..... 448 
Syria: 


Area, population, capital sue 


Cities (population) ....... 2 

BIERCEIDUVE 2.0%... 374 

Blection (1953) ........... 112 

Merchant fleet ............ 673 

Meéiephones.-.........-..-%- 689 

Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 
Sees hy, ae 


Biography . ot SO EI ee 7192 
Burke, T. ucceeds ....124 
U.N. ernie *(5/28) whoo 106 
Taft, William H. (biog.) ...167 
OG at 2 2 See eee » 519 
Taiwan see Formos: 
Tall buildings........... 31-532 
Tamiami Trail, Fla......... 181 
Tanforan racing............ 28 
Br. E. Africa 329 
Tangier, North Africa. nega 365 
RUIMCTEROLO) |. wane sa 
SeRMeens States 1. see ss 3 
Target shooting, 1953....... 861 


Acts: 
Balance of trade under ..672 
Exemptions (travelers) ..644 


S.C. nullifies (1832) ...... 135 
Suspensions (8/’51) ...... 151 
smania, Australia. ..330, 519 


U. 8S. 
Employees (number) 
Taxation: 
American colonies (1765) 132 
Wanata—......%..... 324, 325 
Great Britain (income) ak 


Reduced (4/14) ........ 00 

Single tax (1879) ........ 137 
Taxes, Federal: 

2 SS a eee 613 
Armed forces, pay of ...... 52 
Collections, by source 748-749 
pections. py ‘state «2... 150 
OLpOrate ............ 613, 614 

Profits “affected Ye e285 691 
mstate, gift ......... 615, 616 
Excess profits ........ 613, a 
iio) Sa 


Humphrey, Geo. M. (9/21) tis 
Ineome: 
Authorized (law) 9 
Filing requirements ....613 


Rate schedule .......... 14 
Returns (types) ........ 613 
Taxable oe HST Es 749 
Truman memoirs...... 119 
U.N., ruling (5/22) poe 106 
Legislation, 1953 ....... 52- 


President discusses ...88, 104 
Social Security (rate) ...626 
0 ig Tes ree ee 614 
Void in D. C. (7/24) ...112 
Withholding enacted (1943) 146 
See also Tariff Acts, U.S. 


Index 


ad 


Gasoline 
Horse racing revenue 830 
Income, by state ...... 617-618 


Inheritance, estate ...621-625 
New York 
BUSINESS Oe Pe xis ev.s WES 233 
Horse racing ....:../.. 236 
PCOS oaiss, se Tokar ee 233 
oral non-property ..... 236 
Poll Aabekoe W1UER) witers trans cr. 612 
Sales (type, rate) ..... 619-620 
Taylor ‘useum, Colo. Spr. ..440 
Taylor, Zachary (biog.) ....163 
Tea (consumption) ......... 664 
Teachers: 
qo are aoe he ree MUR es 500 
Calif. U., oath (6/'50) ...149 
Voided (10/252) oe chi es 152 
Collepes ns. ss, wcdiadle 467-469 
Rocictien Notaries dev 473, x 


Congressional inquiry 
Feinberg law;(N.Y.) 
New York City .. 


Public) schools’. 0.3.02... 
Strikes outlawed, N.Y. 


Teaspoon (measure) ... 532, “Bal 
Telegraph: 
First message (1844) ...... 135 
Inventions, noted ......... 534 
Telephones: 


Exchange, first (1878) ....137 
Excise tax ae Gate) os 52 614 
Inventions, noted ......... 
Nation-wide ies (4/47) aat 
Pay rises in industry ...... 


Rate increase (9/30) ...... 119 

Tapping, sate (1937) ....143 

World statistics ........... 689 
Telescopes, astronomical... .409 
Television 


Arts and Sciences awards 513 
Associations . 900 
Authorizations, 1953 
Color developments 
Coronation of Elizabet 


Costs Sannual 7 cls vce ne 187 
Edgar Award (mystery) ..509 
Educational ............... 7188 
Highlights, 1953 .......... 788 
INnVenteG sn ase. cines = sae 535 
Noted personalities |. .57i-577 
Opera in theaters ........ 7183 
Peabody Awards .......... 12 


rds 5 
Sets produced, 1947-1953 ..787 
Sets in U.S. 7 
Stations in U.S. i 
Transcontinental (9/’51) .151 


Temperance organizations. ..500 


Temperature: 
PSOE oie Bo vig Fd apie aise = 417 
Atmosphere 3.208: ...). tess 411 


Average, U.S. cities 
Boiling, melting points ...536 
Extremes, by station ...... 417 
Highest recorded .. ..4 
Lowest recorded ... 
Mean, by station ... 
New York City 


1B TOU te so ha Meee iene 3 
TEXUTCHIGS Wagan. cca arcane 2 aloe 4 
Monthly,.annual ........ 421 
SOlAFSSVRtOM 3a sade. 401 
Thermometer scales ....... 461 
Temple of Artemis.......... 518 
reals Island (area) ..... 519 
nnessee: 
‘Admitted to*Union ©... 925. 206 
ba aoa statistics . 659-668 
FAVOR. YEE +0732 ct mut teens 206 
Birth, death statistics ..... 305 
Capital Bete aise io 4s eT 206 


Counties <eewtas areas) . 298 
Descriptive 19 
Elections see Election returns 
GOVEINOM:.-\acjwakernes Galo one 
Legislature 
Marriage, ee laws 311, 312 
Officials, salar 
Population (790- -1950) 260- race 


Cities, counties ..... 282, 2 
Spee security .....:.. 629-631 
Taxes -...... 618, 619, 624, 684 
Vital. statistics ”....... 305-317 


See also _ States 


U.S. 
Tennessee Valley” ‘Auth. 185, 198 


Eisenhower views (6/17) ..107 
Employees (number) ......64 


Texoma, Lake 
Textiles: 


Theodore Roosevel 
Thermometer scales......... 461 
Thermopylae pass (480 B.C.) 129 
Thirty Years’ War 
Thomas, J. Parnell (19734) . .83 
Thompson Medal (science) 513 
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ee ere ener meracmerersecos 


Taxes, State: 


cart, Squash Ticauein ... 863 
Sullivan Tro) winn ae 
Table tennis. 1363 ce bee 


Altitudes chiens: low) ....549 
PIE hp ic 260 
Sanne (assets, Pg) 152 
Chronological list 0: 206 
Cities (pepularion)rs S27Gbs 
Citizenship law ........... 64 
Coastlines™ ~2 tap one see 205 


203-205 
9 


Farm statistics ........... 65 
Governors % 4, seen 65 
Holidays)... wea 122-723 
sudaes, * istrict (U.S.) . 2-58 
Legislatures. -....,...S2.0n ome 69 
9) 


Population ..... 


Density 
Social securit; 631 
Taxes, Fed. Pooltectiauey 150 


Telephones! 22. 23565.00e-e 689 
Trust (area, pop.) si)... 260 
Testaments (wills).......... 625 


Teterboro Airport, N. gat 
Tea Mountains, Wyo.....201 


‘Accession ISA Se ah os) 208 
Admitted to Union 206 
merionlney statistics . 
Avea, Tanke-:7, 7:.05- oan 

Birth, "death statistics ....305 
Capital 206 
Counties (seats, areas) bap 


Descriptive <:.... 2 eee 
Elections see Election stimne 
Governor | ..2032.\p- eee 65 
Ferguson, Miriam (1924) 140 
Hall of State ....0. 1 douse 440 
King Ranch” sone. ae 
Legislature ........ 


Marriage, divorce laws 311, Be 
Officials, Solan Wis 1c) Cr 

Memorial mu Pit 
Population ( 1850- 1950) Preece 


ties) oo..4. 2's tance eee 
Counties) 5.\:.5:..teeane 298-300 
San Jacinto Monument ..440 
oe security: 629-631 
Re ioe. a 6 684 
Vitel statistics .. .305-317 


See also States, 


Texas Institute of ‘Letters. -509 
Texas, University of: 


Library) 2¥ 2) vane 448-449 
Memorial Museum ........ 440 


Exports, imports .692, 696-697 
Industry (summary) 692 
Price index (wholesale) ....82 


Thailand: 
Area, population, capital .374 
Bangkok (population) 2 
Descriptive ........... 374-375 
Merchant: fleet, 77 sme 673 
Railroad mileage ......... 683 
Sugar production ........ 698 
Trade, foreign ........ 374, 671 
Weights, measures ........ 544 
World Bank loan ......... 765 
Thames River............... 551 
Thanksgiving Day.......... is 
Thaw, Harry K. * (1906). 
Theater: 
Actors, actresses ...... 571-580 
Stars of plays ..... 7182-7183 
Associations ......... 487, 500 
Awards: -i9... 0.5402 514 
Dramatists, noted_....571-577 
Deceased ...... 558-564, 566 
Plays: 
1952-53 (N.Y.) 


7182-783 
...- 183 


Long. TUDS Se. ws 
Pulitzer Prizes .. . 506 
World’s largest (ort .. 342 
It Museum. 254 


(1618)... .131 


Lod "stand, 
a Head Mt., 3. Dak... 


Ti 
Tidal shor 


eline, Let: Dees 205 

pita wave, India (842). .146 
‘Atlantic coast WD ges hess ere, 

Descriptive ......0.....--- 426 

Highest in paca Miiceed pees 426 


Moon, effect of ....... 402, 426 

New. York 6a eel A (425-426 

Rise’ and fall, U.S. ¢ 426 
Tidewater, The (Va.) : 
Tientsin, China _......-. 360 
Tierra del Fuego Is. (area) 519 
Tietjens Mem, Prize (poetry) 513 
Time: 


Astronomical ............. 
Bell, shipboard 
Daylight saving 
Descriptive ....... 
Foreign countries 
Differences 
itlesy UiSo.< weve: 418, 419 
New York-foreign cities 419 
Earth's sotation and . 410, 411 
Geologic e 518 
ie ceroaticaal date line ... 410 
Mean, apparent 411 


Military 398 
piesne broadcast .-.....-. 418 
Standard 
Maleridar ti xe. aly, ale os 
Cities, U.S. 
Descriptive 
IOIIG Hert re onis re areata wine 418 
Timor, Portuguese...... 371, 519 
Timothy seed prices....... 2 
Tin (imports, 1950- $2) pees 696 
Tinian Isiand (area)........ 
Tippecanoe batile "isi 
Titanic disaster (1912). ..139 
Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) . 
Tito, Marshal (Jos, Broz). 380 
Tobacco 
Exports, imports .. 696-697 
Duty-free (personal) ..644 
Industry (N.C.) 
Production ...... 
By state, 1952 
Taxes, 1952-53 . 
Rate_ schedule 
Tobago Island.......... 
Toboggan Handicap......... 820 
Todd, Mary . 
Togoland, Br. W. Africa .. 
Togoland (Fr.)............5. 349 
Tokelau = Wis Mian iajnatese 331 
Tokyo, Jap 
Doolittle’ 3 yaid (1942) ....144 


eyo Ya to) Veit = SPC aire 382 
Tokyo Rose (10/'49) ........ 148 
Toledo, Ohio................ 194 

Buildings, ERAWI ats oe Ga'e s0 30 532 

MWItY Managers sce tee es Tl 

Museum of Art ......... 43 

Population: i350. els 302, 303 
Tomb of Mausolus.......... 518 
Tomb of Unknown gens 223 
Ton (measure) 541 


Tonkin, Indo-China 
Tornadoes: 
Atomic bomb, effect of 159 
Descriptive .......... 413 
Losses, life, property .158 
Torrence Mem, Award . 513 
Torres Island.............. 332 
Touring mileage, U. S...685-687 


Townshend Act (1770) .. 132 
Track and field: 
American records ... 
Championships, 1953 
College -records (U.S.) 
Events, 1953 .. Tes 
Cross-country, 1953 . 
Decathlon champions .....882 


‘878-881 


Interscholastic records .870 
Events, 1953° 0 je. 79-881 
New York City ..44, 876-877 

Olympic games .......867-869 

Pentathlon champions ... .882 

Sullivan Trophy phen y 875 

World records 871-872 


See also Relay races, Surdling: 
Jumping, etc. 

Trade: 
Agreements. -U.S. 53 
Balance, under Tariff Acts 672 
Canada (statistics) eee PA 


Great Britain 301 


Trade (cont'a.) 


reper srs te (8/751). 
v g'B conference ( Rie 152 
also FP rts 
Trade-mark law .....-....% 
dental deaths .......- 
Afi = RD ES 5 2: 151-158 
Associations .............- 
Canals, foreign ..........- 676 


Cargo volume at ports .674-675 
New York City 


Bridges, tunnels 245-246. 
Commuters, daily ...... 244 
Transit system -.....--- 245 
New York State canals ....237 
Panama Canal ...........- 204 
Water-born (tonnage) ....673 
Training School for on) 
National ...._ ss... eee 308 
Trains see Railroads i 
Trampoline champions...... 


Trans-Andean Highway 368, 373 
Transjordan see Jordan 
Transporiation.......... 673-688 
pene statistics .. 
Bus statistics 
Inland waterways 218 
Motor vehicle satiation 684-688 
Museum (B&O Railroad) .681 
New York City ....... 
Pay rises in industry .. . 79 
Railroad statistics ....680-683 
Shipping distances ...._677-679 
See also Airlines, Railroads 
Transvaal, South Africa _..328 
Trapshooting champions... .861 
Traubel, Helen (on popular 


music) ole Saaieraiaisl oP 
Travers’ Stakes............. 821 
Treason (defined)............ 637 
Treasure State.............. 190 


Treasury Department: 
Administrative personnel ..55 
Bond issue (4/13) ......... 
ronlores couuer) 
Established: o/. 8tu.-- . eae 
Expenditures, 1952-53 . 
Secretaries (1789-1953) 3 
Tax cuts planned (9/21) . 
See also Currency, va 


Treasury Is., Solomons..... 331 
Treasury, U. S. (reserves). .751 
Treaties, bok 
Alaska purchase ..... 203, 208 
Arms limits (192i 25) .140 
Naval (1930, ’36) ...141, 143 
Germany (1921) .......... 140 
Great Britain «....,. 133, 153 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo ....... 08 


2 
Inter-American assistance 740 
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Mutual security aid 
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Pacific defense 
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Ratifications, 1953 ........ 
Restrictions proposed (4/6) aaa 
Rush-Bagot (1817) 134 
Spain 


Defense pact (1953) 739 
Ploridat(isia)ei ike. scutu 208 
War. (19098) 32.5 [Gaia 138 
Webster-Ashburton ....... 186 
Western Hem. defense ....740 
World War II peace’...... 144 
German contract ....... 740 
Japan: s 5.k aan 740 
Ratifications (6/’47) 147 
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Treaties of Versailles see 
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Election returns 
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Term limit, exempt (2/’51) 
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Vatican contro 155 
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Tuaahian Bay battle 
Tuamotu Islands (Fr.) 
Tuberculosis: 
Associations ....:....- 
Deaths, rate (1952) _..,.. 
Germ discovered (1882) .. 13 
Research, 1953 TTT-TT 
Ross Medal* > .- soem 
Trudeau Medal _........., 
Tubuai Islands (Fr.)....... 355 
Tucovia Is., 
Tudor, House of........... 55 
Tulane Univ. Research Inst. 43% 
Tulsa, Okla.: 
Buildings, 
“~Mayor «0... 2 Seve. see 
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Tumbling champions ooh orem 
Tunisia 


Irrigation, ra ie 

New York City ....... 
Turkestan, Ghinese 
Turkey: 

Area, population, capital 377 

Balkan pact (2/28) 96 

Cities (population) ... 

-Crimean War (1853) 

Descriptive . 

Gold reserve, 1952 

Merchant fleet .. 

Montreux Convent: 

NATO member (9/’ aye 

Petroleum production 

Railroad mileage 

Rulers *: 3.623 a2 

Russia, war (1877) 

Sugar ‘production 

Telephones 

Trade, foreign ....... 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan ......., 
World War II debt pact . 
Turkmen S.S.R...........,.. 
Turks and Caicos Islands. 
Turner Turnpike, Riche 
Turrell Fund ; ; 
Turtle Mountains, ~~ k, 
Tutankhamen (1344 Be. 
Tutuila Island, Samoa... 
Tuvinian Peoples Resorts 
Twain, Mark eS Mo,) . 
Tweed, Boss W. M. (1874). 
Twelfth Day 
Twentieth Century; ‘Fund. 
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DEDOTANE ee i eee 136 
Insurance ............ 8-630 
aera by state ...... o30 
New York State |. ||. .232 


Trust fund, by state. .629 
Unicorn Press puzzle contest 514 
Union Islands 31 
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Descriptive ........ 
Gold production . 
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Sugar production ......... 698 
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Trade, foreign ....... 328, 671 
U.N. racial study ........ 123 
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World Bank loan ......... 765 
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UN control sought Bit: 
Austrian treaty see Austria 
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Collective farming p 
Communist patty history 
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Crimean War (1853) 135, 153 
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Doctors arrested (1/13) Pee 


Don-Volga Canal ......... 76 
Economic system ......... 3717 
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Occupation zone ........ 350 
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Petroleum production...... 102 
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Political organization...... 376 
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Railroads .......... 377, 683 
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Trade, foreign 
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Travel ban by U.S. . 152 
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Turkey, relations (6/10) ..108 
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World W: 
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Yalta Agreement 376 
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Emigration (52.0. 00-06. 320 
Gold reserve, 1930-’52 ....753 
Petroleum production ..... 7102 
Sugar production ......... 698 
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Trade Ne el U.S.) 325, 671 

World Bank loan 765 
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United gine Workers: 
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United Nations: 

Abbreviations ..:....... 194 
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Arab refugees, aid (3/4) .. 96 
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Atomic research orgn. .113 
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China, People’s Rep g 
Arms embargo i)? a... 


.150 
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U.S.S.R. backs (1/’50 -149 
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Disarmament ........ 102, ott 
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Economic & Social Council 794 
Educational, Scientific and 
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Hungary withdraws .... 84 
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Freedom of ad code 
General Assembl . 193 
President elected ‘(9/15) 120 
piepanuarsere (permanent) 795 
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Human Tents (6/’49) 
Income tax ruling (5/22). 108 
Industry survey (3/5) 
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International Court of Justice 
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International Labor Oren. 794 
President. (6/4) 109 
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Fund 6 
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Spy charges (3/23) 
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United States: 
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Declaration of Independ. 641 
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PorelGe aid see Foreign 
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German occupation ..350, 351 
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Povernmens see Government, 
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Information Service ...... 122 
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Marine Corps see Marine 
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Merchant fleet 
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Military Academy, U.S. 
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Agriculture statistics ..659-658 
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Utah Territory ....... 206 
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Law of Guarantees (1870) 136 
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Yugoslav controversy .... 84 
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Trade, U.S. 
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Weights, measures 
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- Officials, aries . 68 
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Vernal Equin 383 
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Hitler and (1935, *37) 142, 143 
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Medical caré <2. =. veasenae 735 
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Pension payments, rates 736 


Vocational training ...... 735 
Veterans Administration: 
Employees (number) ...... 64 


Expenditures (1952-53) ...742 
Headquarters, National ...735 
Organization, functions ..735 
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American Legion see 
American Legion 
American Veterans Comm, 501 
Amer. Vet. of W.W. IL ...487 
Blinded Veterans Assn. ...489 
Disabled American Vet...491 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of 501 
Awards by auxiliary ....514 
Forty and Eight 492 
Grand Army of Republic. .493 
Jewish War Veterans ..... 494 
Pacific Wari. cis. seta 497 
Purple Heart, Order of ...495 
Rainbow Div. Veterans ...493 


Regular Veterans Assn. ...501 
Spanish War Veterans ....499 
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Wall Street, 

Bomb extignion 920). .140 
Name, origin of ....... 38 
Stock’ market crash (1929). 141 


Wallace, Elizabeth V.... .170 


W: e, Henry A. (7/'48)..148 
Wallis Archipelago (Fr.) 350 
Walter Reed Medical Cir. . 226 
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Walton League Award ..... 510 
NS GS ©4 |) ere 134 
War crimes tri 
Japan ($/’46, 3/48). .146, 148 
Koch, Use (1/51) ....... 150 
Nuremberg (9/746, 5/°47) 
146, 147 
Trials end (4/’49) ..... 148 
War Department: 
etvablished = ne eee 174 
Secretaries (1789-1947) ...174 
See Army, Department 
of the 
Ward, Angus (10/’49) ..... 148 
Warm Springs Found., Ga...484 


Warner Medal (engineering) 
Warren, Earl (career) .....785 
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American Revolution .132- a 
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Boer (1899) 
Bolivia-Paraguay (1935) “142 
Casualties pace Salter! War 


China-Jap . 339-340 


Civil, US, “(1861- Yt aaa 
Crimean (1853) ..... ee 153 


Franco-Prussian (1870) ...136 
French .and Indian Sn lss 
Hundred Years’ (1453) ...130 


Indians, New Eng. (1676) 132 
Indo-China ... , 100 
Ttalo-Ethiopian (1934) ...142 
Korea see Korean war 
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Mexico-U.S. (1846) ....... 13: 
Military leaders ...... 8-565 
Napoleonic (1805-15) .... .134 
Philippine revolt (1899) ...138 
Punic (264-146 B.C.) .129 
Red Cross, teetnauonal 717 
Russo-Japanese (1904). 138 
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Thirty Years 8) Pari 
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War of 1812 
World see World War I, II 
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Military rank of i 


Mount Rushmore Mem. 197 
Mount Vernon .......... 225 
President (1789) ......... 133 
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Social security ........ 629-631 
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Weight of ri 
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Watson Medal (science) ... ..513 
Watt (electrical unit) ...... 551 
Wayles, Martha ........... 161 
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Weather: 
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European floods (1953) 92 
Federal commission ...... 1159 
Fog,- London (12/5) ...... 84 
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Polar investigations Payee pap 


Radioactivity and 159 
Scientific discoveries, 1953 Bl 
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Webb, Lucy ............ .165 
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Density of elements 
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Terms defined 
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Jewish Board, Natl. ...... 13 
Social Security ....... 631-632 
Welland Canal .218, 676 
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Wellton Canal, Ariz. 178, 217 
Wenner-Gren Foundation . ”.486 
West Africa, British ...... 329 
West Africa, French ....... 348 
West Africa, Portuguese ....371 
West Borneo .......... . .356 
West Germany see Federal 
Republic under Germany 
West Indies, British ...... 32 
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_ Actors: (p. 572; 577)—Cyd Charisse was born 
Mar. 8, 1921, not 1922. Jo Van Fleet was born in 
Los Angeles, Calif. David Wayne, in Traverse 
City, Mich., Jan. 30, 1914. 


Atomic Explosions (p. 650)—Britain exploded its 
first bomb on Oct. 3, 1952; its second, at Woomera 
(not Woomers) rocket range, on Oct. 15, 1953. 

Aviation: La Guardia Airport (p. 246). During 
year 1952 the airport handled 3,999,875 passengers, 
34,868,261 lbs. of mail (domestic and overseas), 
and 100,964,839 Ibs. of cargo. 


Round the World Flights (p. 530). Horace C. 
Boren, Braniff International Airways, claimed a 
world record after completing a global flight, June 
25, 1953, in 99 hrs. 16 mi. (Idlewild Airport, N.Y.) 

Miss Pamela Martin, artist and copywriter, 
completed a world-circling flight in 90 hrs., 59 
min., landing at Midway Airport, Chicago, IIll., 
Dec. 8, 1953. 


Awards:—Books (p. 509). First of an annual 
Putnam Prize at the Univ. of North Carolina, 
awarded, Noy. 21, 1953, to Doris Betts, of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for collection of short stories, The 
Gentle Insurrection; $2,000. Freedoms Foundation 
{p. 510), on Nov. 17, 1953, presented its 1953 Civil 
Defense Awards to Keith S. McHugh, of N. Y. 
Tele, Co., and Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, director 
N. Y. State Civil Defense Commission. Lucy Mar- 
tin Donnelly Fellowship (p. 510), $3,000 grant 
given for each college year. 1953-54—May Sarton, 
poet and novelist. 


Colleges and Universities:—Albertus Magnus 
College (p, 451), new president, Sister Mary 
Lucia. American Univ. of Cairo (p. 451), Students, 
785; teachers, 62; Wendell C. Cleland, acting presi- 
dent. Fairleigh Dickinson College (p. 453) and 
Bergen Junior College (p. 462) merged under 
mame of. Fairleigh Dickinson College. Morris 
Brown College (p. 456); John Henry Lewis, presi- 
dent, Ouachita College (p. 457), students, 566; 
teachers, 37; Ralph A. Phelps, Jr., president. 


Additions fad Changes While Press Was Running 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

United Kingdom—Cabinet and Ministers (p. 320) 
— Paymaster General: Earl of Selkirk appointed 
Nov. 11, 1953, replacing Lord Cherwell, resigned; 
Minister of State (additional): Marquess of Read-= 
ing, appointed Nov. 11, 1953. 3 

Canada—Cabinet Changes (p. 323)—Secretary 
of State for External Affairs: Hon. Lester Bowles 
Pearson; Minister of Public Works: Hon. Robert 
Henry Winters; Solicitor General and Associate 
Minister of National Defense: Hon. Ralph Camp- 
ney; Secretary of State of Canada: Hon. John 
W. Pickersgill; Minister of Resources and De- 
velopment: Hon. Jean Lesage; Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate: Hon. W. Ross Macdonald. 


Justices of U. S. Supreme. Court (p. 177)—Fred 
M. Vinson died Sept. 8, 1953. President Hisen- 
hower, on Sept. 30, 1953, appointed Earl Warren, 
Governor of California, Chief Justice of the 
United States (see p. 785). 

Nobel Prizes, 1953 (p. 504)—Chemistry. Prof. 
Herman Staudinger, Freiburg University, Ger- 
many. Physics. Fritz Zernike, Netherlands. 

Postal Information (p. 771)—For increased rates, 
2nd class matter and catalogs, consult postmaster. 

Presidential Popular Vote (p. 582)—Horace 
Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872 (not 1871). 

Price Support by U. S. Government (p. 704)— 
Loan transactions and price support loans out- 
standing should be for fiscal year 1953 and as of 
June, 1953 (not 1952). 

Public Trusts—Helen Hay Whitney Foundation 
(p. 485), total expenditures, $1,291,520. 

Religious bodies:—Christ Unity Science Church 
(p. 705), No. churches in U. S., 4,181; member- 
ship, 1,521,283. Romanian Orthodox Church (p. 
708), Secretary to the Bishop, John N. Toconita, 
2522 Grey Tower Road, R.F.D. 7, Jackson, Mich. 

Secretaries of Labor (p. 176)—Martin P. Dur- 
kin, resigned Sept. 10, 1953. His successor, James 
Paul Mitchell, of Spring Lake, N. J., was sworn 
in on Oct. 9, 1953. 

Science (pp. 780-781)—Skull of pre-historic Pilt- 
down.man, believed to be 500,000 years old, deter- 
mined by British Museum to have top skull frag- 
ments, 50,000 years old and jawbone of modern 
ape, evideftly added as hoax over 30 years ago. 


Latest Additions to Sports Records 


Auto Racing (p. 834)—Pan-American race Jua- 
rez, Mexico—Sports cars: Juan Fangio (Lancia); 
stock cars: Chuck Stevenson (Lincoln); light stock 
cars: C. D.- Evans (Chevrolet), Nov. 23 John 
Brise, Great Britain, broke seven Class I world 
records, Montlhery, France, Oct. 28: 50 kms.; 50 
miles; 100 kms.; 100 miles; 139.512 kms in 1 hour; 
200 kms, in 1:03:21.97; 200 miles in 1:43:52.17. 

BOXING wee) 

Boxing—Champions (pp. 841-842)—Car obo 
Olson of Honolulu defeated Randy Turpin (D-15), 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 21, to 
win world’s middleweight championship. 


Boxing—Major Pro Bouts (pp. 844-845—Chico 
Vejar def, Chico Pacheco (D-10), Miami Beach, 
Fla., Oct. 13. Dan Bucceroni def, Jimmy Slade 
(D-10), St. Louis, Oct.. 14. Gil Turner def. 
Johnny Bernardo (TKO-5), Philadelphia, Oct. 15. 
Lulu Perez def. Joey Sam (KO-8), New York. 
Floyd Patterson def. Wes Bascom: (D-10), New 
York, Oct. 19. Carl (Bobo) Olson def. Randy Tur- 
pin (D-15), Madison Square Garden, New York, 
for world middleweight championship Oct. 21. 
Ernie Durando def. Charles Humez (KO-6), Paris, 
France, Oct. 23. Garth Panter def. Pierre Langlois 
(D-10),, Madison Square Garden Oct. 23. Arthur 
Persley def. Henry Davis (D-10), Chicago, Ill, 
Oct. 24. Joey Giardello def. Walter Cartier (D-10), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26. Yoshi Shirai def. Terry 
Allen (D-15), Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 27, retaining 
world flyweight championship. Rocky Castellani 
def. Mickey Laurent (D-10), Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 
98. Teddy Davis def. George Araujo (D-10), Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Oct. 30. Al Andrews def. 
Chuck Davey (D-10), Detroit, Mich., Nov. 4. 
Billy Peacock def. Johnny Ortega (TKO-9), Oak- 
land, Calif., Nov. 5. Danny Nardico def. Jackie 
Bennett (KO-1), Macon, Ga., Nov. 5. Jimmy 
Carter def. Armand Savoie (KO-5), Montreal, 
Que., Nov. 11, retaining world lightweight champ- 
jonship. Paddy Young def. Sammy Giuliani 
(KO-2), Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 6. Kid Gavilan 
def. Johnny Bratton (D-15), Chicago, Nov. 13, 
retaining world welterweight championship. 
Jimmy Carruthers def. Henry Gault (D-15), Syd- 
ney, Autralia, Nov. 13, retaining world bantam- 
weight title. Nino Valdes def. Heinz Neuhaus 
(KO-4), Dortmund, Germany, Nov. 15. Dan Buc- 


ceroni def. Freddie Beshore (TKO-8), Los Angeles, 
Nov. 18. Vince Martinez def. Chico Vejar (D-10), 
Madison Square Garden, Noy. 20, Pierre Langlois 
def. Jesse Turner (D-10), St. Louis, Nov. 21. Joey 
Giardello def. Tuzo Portugez (D-10), Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Nov. 23. Eddie Chavez def. Art King (D-10), 
San Francisco, Nov. 25. Dave Gallardo def. Lulu 
Perez (D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 27. 
Percy Bassett def, Louis Carrara (D-10), Paris, 
France, Nov. 27. Garth Panter def. Norman Hayes 
(D-10), Detroit, Mich. 


Chess (p. 860)—World championship challen- 
gers’ tournament, Neuhausen and Zurich, Switzer- 
land, won by Vassily Smyslov, U.S.S.R., 18-10. 
World women’s championship match, Moscow, won 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Bykova, 8-6. 

Dog Show Winners (p. 853)—South Jersey K. C.; 
Ch. Thenderin Brian Tristan (Mr. and Mrs. James 
R. Fraser), Oct. 17. Union County K.C.: Ch. 
Smilestone’s Fancy Fee (Mrs. Peter Freyling- 
huysen), Elizabeth, N. J., Nov..1. Albany K. C.: 
Ch. Melilotus Royal Oak (Mrs. R. G. Smith), 
Albany, N. Y., Nov. 7, Newark K. C.: Ch. Basford 
Vulconian Revenge (Carlos L. Henriquez 3rd), 
Nov. 15. Brooklyn (N. Y.) K. C.: Ch. Cruben 
Dextor (Miss Barbara Worcester), Noy. 29. 


FOOTBALL 

Football Scores (pp. 813-817)—Nov. 28 Games— 
Army 20, Navy 17; Villanova 20, Fordham 13; 
Arkansas 27, Tulsa 7; Alabama 10, Auburn 7; 
Boston College 6, Holy Cross 0; Boston Uniy. 41, 
William & Mary 14; Colorado A & M. 13, Colo- 
rado 7; Duke 35, North Carolina 20; Georgia 
Tech 28, Georgia 12; Louisiana State 32, Tulane 
13;° Miami 14, Florida 10; Mississippi State 7, 
Mississippi 7; Notre Dame 48, Southern California 
14; Oklahoma 42, Oklahoma A & M. 7; Rice 41, 
Baylor 19; Texas Christian 13, Southern Metho- 
dist 0; Tennessee 33, Vanderbilt 6; Texas Tech 
46, Hardin-Simmons 12; Trinity 14, North Texas 
State 6. Dec. 5 Games—Notre Dame 40, Southern 
Methodist 14; Houston 33, Tennessee 19; Texas 
College 46, Arkansas A.&M. 13. 

Football—Awards—Heisman Trophy and Max- 
well Trophy: Johnny Lattner, Notre Dame. 

Football—Canadian Champions—Intercollegiate: 

(Continued on following page) 


-—. Georges Bidault, and experts on tage . = 
m Nov. 27 the Soviet Union reversed its obstructive tactics b 
nce of foreign ministers in Berlin. The conferees aereed: 
accepting for Jan. 4, 1954. Chancellor Adenauer of West German 
Premier Laniel was ill during part of the meetings an 
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Bermeda Conference; Additions and Changes 


Bermuda Conference Reaffirms United Effort for Peace 
Source: United Press Associations 


i i i ini i hill and Premier Jos. Laniel — 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Winston Churc : 


Mid-Ocean Club, Bermuda, . . 
of France met in conference at Sen ein Boner Dillane Anthony 
development, Lord Cherwell of 


also were the foreign ministers, Secy. of 


dm. Lewis Strauss, ch., U. S. Atomic 


note. 


t Ls 
Eden and — 
ritain and 
roposing a 4-power 
a note to Moscow 


was informed of the 
was represented 


gy Commission. 


Bidault. Prime Minister Churchill, 79, whose illness in July caused postponement of 


the conference, was in good health. 
Besides agreeing on unified action 


ference reassured the French on continued help in Indo- 2 
Defense Community was endorsed, despite views, attributed to Churchill, 


rotect the interests of the West, the con- 
to protec 2 


a. - 2h 


e pean 
that France 


never join an army that included German divisions. 
Be cepias with Admiral Strauss’ recent declaration, the U. S. was ready to discuss 
with its allies defense against the destructive power of atomic weapons without mak- 


ing public the character of the weapons no 


atomie warfare and defense by President 


w in 


the hands of the U. S. A speech on 
Eisenhower before the United Nations 


c. 8 was based on conclusions reached by the experts at Bermuda. ? 
Oethe principal paragraphs of the communique released Dec. 8 at Tucker’s Town, 


Bermuda, are as follows: 


“The North Atlantic Treaty is and will remain 
the foundation of our common policy. We dis- 
cussed means of developing the defensive capacity 
of our alliance. Lord Ismay, the Secretary General 
of NATO, was present at the conversations on this 
subject. In the continuing development of a united 
Europe, including Germany, we see the best means 
of achieving greater prosperity, security and sta- 
bility for its free peoples. We reaffirmed that the 
European Defense Community is needéd to assure 
the defense capacity of the Atlantic Community: of 
which it will be an integral part. Within this 
framework it will ensure intimate and durable co- 
operation between the United Kingdom and United 
States forces and the forces of the European De- 
fense Community on the continent of Europe. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs explained the 
problem facing his government in regard to the 
European Defense Community. 

“We cannot accept as justified or permanent the 
present division of Europe. Our hope is that in 
due course peaceful means will be found to enable 
the countries of Eastern Europe again to play their 
part as free nations in a free Europe. 

“Our three governments will lose no oppor- 
tunity for easing the tensions that beset the world 
and for reassuring all nations that they have no 
cause to fear that the strength of the West will be 
invoked in any cause of wrongful violence. On the 
contrary, it is the fundamental principle of the 
United Nations Organization, which we serve, that 
the guarantees against aggression shall be uni- 
versal in their application. 


“We are confident that if we remain strong, 
united and steadfast it will become possible grad- 
ually to solve the stubborn problems which haye 
too long been unsettled. In this spirit we have 
examined the latest note from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We approved the text of our replies, which 
should lead to an early meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers. Our hope is that this meeting 
will make progress toward the reunification of 
Germany in freedom and the conclusion of an 
Austrian State Treaty and thus toward the solu- 
tion of other major international problems. 

“We reviewed the situation in the Far East. 
The immediate object of our policy continues to be 
the convening of the political conference provided 
for in the Korean Armistice Agreement. This will 
provide the means for reaching a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question and for making prog- 
ress in restoring more normal conditions in the 
Far East and in Southeast Asia. In Indo-China we 
salute the valiant forces of France and of the three 
associated states of Indo-China, fighting within the 
French Union to protect the independence of Cam- 
bodia, Lacs and Vietnam. We recognize the vital 
importance of their contribution to the defense of 
the free world. We will continue to work together 
to restore peace and stability in this area. 

“Our meetings have reenforced’ our solidarity, 
strengthened our resolve and fortified our hopes. 
Confident in our common purposes and united in 
our views, we shall persevere in our policies, whose 
sole aim is to foster and assure peace.’’ 
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Additions and changes (cont'd from preceding page) | 
Univ. of Western Ontario. Intermediate Canadian 
Championship: Lake Shore Flyers (Montreal). 

Footbali—Coach of the Year (p. 812) James M. 
Tatum, University of Maryland. 


Golf Records (pp. 857-860)—Trans-Mississippi 
championship: Joe Conrad, Oak Hills Country 
Club, San Antonio, Texas. Metropolitan PGA, 
White Plains, N. Y¥.: Clarence Doser, Scarsdale 
Club, Oct. 10. Ampol tournament, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Ossie Pickworth, Australia, Oct. 17.'W 


1.2336, 
Sunshine Nell, 1.4615, 
Pocomoke Hdcp.: Guy, 1.5224. Endurance Stakes: 


Downs—Clark Hdcp. 
Avenue, 1.4535. Empire City—Autumn Day Hdcp.; 


rene Hdecp.: Steak Bone, 
Autumn Hdep.: Parnassus, 
Royal Battle, 1.3934. 
Noch Eins, 0.5946 


La Crosse (p. 896)—Canadian senior champi 
ship (Mann Cup): Peterb 1b he 
Crosse Assy 3 orough Club, Ontario La 

‘olo (p. 893)—Monty Waterbury Nation 
se teary ain: : p Milwaukee def. ere 
, 8-2. n Plates, E 
def. Bostwick Field, 7-6. Sr Ochs Oh Brandywine 


1.4525. Juvenile Stakes: 
Thanksgiving Day Hdecp.: 


tS 


Tennis Championships (pp. 890-893)—Pan Am- 
erican championships, Mexico City—Singles: Tony 
Trabert. Doubles: Tony Trabert and Gardnar 
Mulloy, New South Wales championships, Sydney, 
Australia—Singles: Lewis Hoad (Australia), Dou- 
bles; Ken Rosewall and Lewis Hoad (Australia). 


TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 


P.S.A.L. Records (pp. 876-877)—New public 
school track champion: Morris High: Catholic 
school champion: Bishop Loughlin, Nov. 14. 
Track and Field—Long runs and Marathons 
(p. 818)—Toronto to Hamilton Walk (42 miles), 
Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 1: Leo Sjogren, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 6:55:49.0. Heptagonal Cross-Country (5 
mi.), New York, N. ¥., Nov. 6; John Rosenbaum, 
Cornell, 27:01.0; team: Cornell, 53 points. Big Ten 
Cross-Country (4 mi.), Chicago, Ill., Nov, 13: Rich 
Ferguson, Iowa, 19:43.2; team: Michigan State, 39 
points, I.-C. 4A Cross-Country (5 miles), New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 16: Johnny Kelley, Boston Univ., 
24:51.7; team: Michigan State. World 24-hour 
running record: Wally Hayward, South Africa, 159 
miles 562 yards, Motspur Park, England, Nov. 21. 
N.C.A.A. Cross-Country (4 mi.), East Lansing, 
Mich., Nov. 23: Wes Santee, Kansas, 19:43.5: 
team: Kansas. Forty-third annual City Hall. 
pee fos Bs eR! York, Nov. 26: 
ritz, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A., 1:39:28. - 
minute handicap). Beith 


World Track and Field Records (pp. 371- — 
New unofficial records by Emil Zatoneke Cove: 


slovakia, Noy, 1; : ; : 
28-00 a” Nov. 1: 10,000 meters, 29:01.6; six miles, 


Yachting (p, 896)—Season championship, Long 


telaoa Sound Y.R.A.: Twister (Warner M’ Will- 


a : ; 
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he World Almanac 
and Book of Facts for 1954 


Se The 178th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1954. _ 
‘The 167th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1954.. ; ri 


ss 


at 


The Wortp Atmanac first appeared 86 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York — 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WorLD ALMaNac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
_ activities. It has been published annually since and in 1954 enters its 69th year. In 1931 it was 
_ acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
it is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. ba: 


The first almanac in America was An Almanack for the Year 1639, printed by Stephen Daye, first 
merican printer, at Cambridge, Mass. Best known was Poor Richard’s Almanack, published by Ben- 
jamin Franklin under the name of Richard Saunders in 1732 in Philadelphia. d 


} (Com The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or eriti- y 
_ cism, that attest the usefulness of the WortD ALManac, and invites suggestions for improve- 
Ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 

- The Wortpd Atmanac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1953 


, 1 Korean armistice signed July 2%, 1953, (July 26, EST) halted 3 years of war with 
s _ 137,051 U.S. casualties, started long negotiations with Chinese Communist enemy 
-and bickering over prisoners who refused to return to China. Evidence of Chinese 
' brutality toward UN prisoners placed before United Nations over Soviet objections. 
_ Pages 46-48 and Chronology. 


;: 2 Stalin, premier of U.S.S.R., died Mar. 5, 1953; was succeeded by Georgi Malenkov, : 
b- who denounced as traitor Beria, first deputy premier and minister of internal \ 
affairs. Stalin policy of opposing West continued. Page 768 and Chronology. 


: 3 Attorney General Brownell charged Democratic administration appointed to high 
a office men accused by FBI of subversive activities in Government. Bitter denial 
over nation-wide radio by former President Truman started political battle based on 
- disclosures of year-long inquiries by Senate and House of Representative Committees. 
_ Page 51 and Chronology. : 

a 4 H-Bomb explosion in Russia, announced by Washington and verified by Premier 
Malenkov of U.S.S.R., expected to accelerate arms race and affect defense meas- 

' ures of West. Page 118. 

2 5 Conquest of Mount Everest, 29,002 ft. above sea level, highest point on earth’s 
a surface, by Edmond P. Hillary, Briton, and Tensing Norkay, Nepalese, May 
» 29,1953. Page 527. 
= Death of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, leader of conservative Republicans, 
y 6 architect of Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act and influential in uniting party 
behind President Eisenhower. Page 792. 

Zi keteering on New York and New Jersey waterfronts initiated b 
as 7 Ean Dewey ( eo) “Gov. Driscoll (N. J.) and AFL. the latter expelling graft. 
“ridden stevedore union. Fight on racketeers and convicts associated with harness 
tracks led by Gov. Dewey. Chronology. ; i 

2 rolled up big majority for Chancellor Adenauer, friend of West, 
ws Lees icaamudist opposition; ratified European Defense Community pact. 
" Page 120 and Chronology. a ; i Ui ed 

a tive against paralytic poliomyelitis announce r. Jonas 

: 9 re eaik and Peccates of Univ: of Pittsburgh for major tests on children in 1954. 
_ Page777. 

a ay Upheaval in Iran brought Mossadegh, dictator, briefly into full power with Com- 

Be 1 munist support and sent Shah fleeing country; Army arrested Mossadegh, sup- 
pressed revolt; upon return of Shah, Mossadegh was placed on trial for treason. 


eT ae, 


fe Page 116. 
a g 
@ 
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HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


inaugurated President. Allies proposed division of Trieste. F 
ie ee a ar crowned Queen in London. British ousted pro-Communist regime in British 
2 NATO by U.S. Guiana. 
= ara ee madara bases to U. S. Britain and Egypt projected autonomous Sudan. 
Bcagvess voted off-shore rights to states. U.S.S.R. lifted occupation costs in Austria. 
Jordan accused Israel of border raids. Chief Justice Vinson died; Gov. Warren (Calif.) 
- U.S. and Korea signed defensive treaty. _ succeeded. : S ee ne 
" British formed Central African Federation. Tornadoes struck from Texas to Massachusetts, 
i East Germans rioted against Communists. doing big damage in Worcester. 
"_ julius and Ethel Rosenberg, atom spies, executed. Two Kansas City, Mo. kidnapers killed Babby 
= North Sea flooded Dutch, English coasts. Greenlease, 6; collected $600,000 ransom. 


Secretary of Labor Durkin, Democrat, resigned. North Korean pilot flew intact MIG into Allied 


ries, lines; received $100,000 award from U.S. 
ae Be ood. 40. Shae Ree eerenainy: Ibn Saud, King of Hejaz and Hejd, great Arab 


House Committee vainly subpoenaed Truman. leader, dead. 


46 3 -War 


An armistice in the Korean fighting was 
signed by representatives of the com- 
mands of the. United Nations: and: of the 
Communist (North Korea and Chinese) 
armies in Panmunjom July 27 at 10:01 a.m. 
Tokyo time—Sunday, July 26 at 9:01 p.m. 
EST. Fighting ceased July 27 at_10 po 
Tokyo time—July 27 at 9 am., EST, 1953. 

The signers were Lt. Gen. Wm. K. Har- 
rison, Jr., USA, Senior Delegate, U. N. 
Command delegation, and Gen. Nam Il, 
Senior Delegate for the two Communist 
armies. A few hours later Gen, Mark W. 
Clark, U. N. Commander in Chief, signed 
the document at Hq. near Munsan, while 
Kim I Sung, Supreme Commander, Ko- 
rean People’s Army, and Peng Teh-Huai, 
Commander, Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
signed at their Hq. , 

resent at the Panmunjom signing were 
representatives of 16 U. N. nations that 
had taken part in the fighting. Present at 
Gen. Clark’s signing were Vice Adm. 
Robt. P. Briscoe, Commander of Naval 
Forces in ‘the Far East, Gen. Otto P, Wey- 
land, Commander of Air Forces in the 
Far East, Maxwell D. Taylor, Commander, 
8th U.S. Army, Lt. Gen. Samuel Anerson, 
Commander, 5th U. S. Air Force and Vice 
Adm. J. J, Clark, Comdr,, 7th Fleet, USN. 

The document failed to meet the wishes 
of President Syngman Rhee of the Repub- 
lic of Korea who predicted the Com- 
munists would not keep their agreement. 
He had asked that no armistice be signed 
until all Chinese troops left Korea and all 
non-Communist prisoners were release. 
He had also asked a guarantee that the 
United States would resume fighting with- 
in 90 days if a political conference failed. 
He agreed later not to disturb the armis- 
tice while the proseces political confer- 
ence “within a limited time” undertook to 
attain the liberation and unification of 
Korea. A treaty of mutual defense was 
later signed by Rhee for Korea and Secy. 
of State John Foster Dulles for the U. S., 
which was to be submitted to the Senate 
aod ratification. Consult Foreign Rela- 

ions. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ex- 
pressed gratification over the armistice 
via radio. The President said: ‘We must 
not now relax our guard nor cease our 

uest, Throughout the coming months, 
uring the period of prisoner screening 
and exchange, and during the possibly 
longer period of the political conference 
which looks toward the unification of 
Korea, we and our United Nations allies 
must be vigilant against the possibility of 
untoward developments.” 

Secretary Dulles said: “We shall not re- 
lax our vigilance nor shall we reduce our 
strength: in Korea until future. events 
show that this is prudent. . .. The North 
Korean army is virtually extinct and the 
Chinese and North Korean Communist 
armies have sustained about 2,000,000 cas- 
ualties, and of the 10,000,000 people of 
North Korea one out of every three has 
died from war ravages and inhuman neg- 
lect, which their rulers. have imposed.” 

The zone of the armistice crossed Korea 
from Kosong, on the east coast bordering 
the Sea of Japan, running southwest north 
of Kumhwa, Chorwon, Yonchon, to the 
mouth of the Imjin river on the west 
coast. A neutral, demilitarized zone 214 
miles (2 kilometers) wide followed the 
line. Panmunjom was near the west end 


et the zone, Munsan and Kimpo south of 
it. ; 


ee 


in Korea; Terms of Armistice ~ / Ra 
ARMISTICE HALTS THREE YEARS OF WAR IN KOREA | 
Communists Wrangle Over Repatriation; Maj, Gen. Dean Released _ 


) 
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TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


ent five articles. . 
The Armistice Agreem comprises 


sonnel as are aut. 
Commission, and not to-exceed 1,000 persons from 
either side at any one time. Complete freedom of 
movement also is aes the Neutral Nations Su- - 
pervisory Commission. > 

Article 2 arranges for withdrawal of military 
forces and equipment from the demilitarized 
and from islands and coastal waters on the other * 
side of each line. It stipulates that each side will” 
cease introducing military personnel except for re-~ 
placement and rotation, limited to 35,000 a month . 
by each; that there can be no reinforcement of © 
equipment. except piece-by-piece replacement of 
what is worn out or destroyed; that graves regis-~ 
tration personnel may enter opposite r 
“within a definite time limit’’ to recover bodies of 
deceased soldiers and prisoners. Both sides are to) 
aid the Military Assistance ion and ? 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and in- 
spection teams in investigating violations of the» 
agreement. % 

The Military Armistice Commission, which will 
supervise the armistice and settle violations, is to 
be composed of 10 senior officers, 5 from each side, 
of whom 3 shall be of general or flag rank, and 2 
of rank between colonel and major general, in- 
clusive. They shall meet daily as a joint organiza- 
tion without a chairman, near Panmunjom. 

The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
shall be composed of 4 senior officers, 2 of whom 
shall be appointed by neutral nations nominated 
by the Commander in Chief, U. N., namely Sweden ° 
and Switzerland, and 2 of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by nations named by the North Korean and 
Chinese commanders, namely Poland and 
slovakia. Members appointed to the commission 
may be from the armed forces of the appointing 
nations. Alternates shall be of the same nationali- 
ties as the principals. The commission initially 
shall have 20 inspection teams for supervision, in- 
spection, observation and investigation to see that” 
the restrictions of the Agreement are carried out. 
These teams and subteams are to have the same 
balanced membership of neutrals and others-as is 
stipulated for the Supervisory Commission. Neutral 
nation inspection teams are placed at the ports of 
entry agreed upon: For the U. N. at Inchon, Taegt) 
Pusan, Kangnung, and Kunsan; for the Com-. 
munists, at Sinuiju, Chongjin, Hungnam, Manpo 
and Sinanju. . 

Article 3 defines the return of prisoners of war. 
A Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
is established, rules are adopted for the transfer of 
prisoners, and for Red Cross and medical help en 
route. A Committee to Assist Displaced Persons to 
return home is also established with a membership 
of 4 officers, 2 from each side, Civilians who were 
caught on the wrong side of the front line and 
wish to return to their homes in the opposite ter- 
ritory will be assisted to do so, 

Article 4 recommends that within 3 months after 
the signing of the Armistice agreement a political 
conference of a higher level of both sides be held 
by representatives appointed to settle through ne- 
gotiation the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea and the settlement of the Korean question. 
Article 5 makes provision for amendment. 


CLARK SUCCEEDED BY HULL 


Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Far East Command, and Commander, U. N; in 
Korea, retired from the U. S. Army Nov, 1, 1953. 
He had assumed command May 12, 1952, succeed- 
ing Gen. Matthew B; Ridgway, who in turn had 
succeeded Gen, Douglas MacArthur when the lat- 
ter was removed by President Truman on April 11, 
1951. Clark was 57 and would become president of 
The Citadel, military college at Charleston, S. C. 

President Eisenhower appointed Gen, John Ed- 
win Hull, 58, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S.A. to succeed 
Gen. Clark in Korea. He is not a graduate-of West 
Point but of Miami University, Oxford, O. He:has 
been chief of Plans-and Operations Div., General 
Staff, a position held by Eisenhower until 1942: 
commander in the Mid-Pacific and Hawaii and 
commander of Joint Atomic Task Force No, 17, 
which conducted atomic tests at Eniwetok atoll in 
1947 and 1948. 
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REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 
Repatriation of prisoners of war became a major 
ue long before the Armistice Agreement was 
gned. The violent encounters between Commu- 
ts and anti-Communists among North Korean 
d Chinese prisoners in Allied hands indicated 
at many did not wish to return to their armies. 
‘The handling of prisoners became the subject of 
an article in the Armistice Agreement, as well as 
-& supplemental agreement signed in Panmunjom 
July 27, 1953. When the first Agreement was signed 
the State Dept. also published the text of an ac- 
_ cord on repatriation signed at Panmunjom on July 
8, 1953, by Lt. Gen. Wm. K. Harrison, Jr., and 
Gen. Nam Il. ~ 
-_ This special agreement stipulated that a Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission was to take cus- 
tedy of prisoners who had not ‘“‘exercised their 
_ tight to be repatriated.’’ At the request of both 
“sides Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and India were each to appoint a member to the 
Commission, which would have headquarters in the 
_ demilitarized zone near Panmunjom. Armed guards 
and operating personnel are to be supplied ex- 
clusively by India, whose representative would be 
chairman and executive agent of the Commission, 
_ in accordance with the Geneva convention. 
_ The Commission was to receive custody of the 
' prisoners within 60 days after the Armistice Agree- 
ment, and within 90 days permit representatives 
- to talk to the prisoners about ‘‘their full freedom 
to return home to lead a peaceful life.’”’ It was 
especially provided that no force or threat of 
_ force, violence or affront to the dignity or self- 
“respect of the prisoners was to be used, and they 
- were to be treated humanely at all time, Ninety 
_ days after the Commission took over the prisoners, 
_ interviews should cease, and the question of re- 
-patriation was to be submitted to the political con- 
_ ference provided in the Armistice Agreement, 
“‘which shall endeavor to settle this question in 30 
'days’’; if no solution had been reached in 120 days 
-_ after the Commission assumed custody, the pris- 
oners were to be given civilian status and assisted 
- to go where they wished within 30 subsequent days. 
This elaborate device practically embodied the 
proposals made Sept. 28, 1952, by Lt. Gen. Wm. K. 
Harrison, Jr., as chief of the Allied truce delegation 
to Gen. Nam Il, who was carrying on tirades 
against the stand of the U. N. Command for volun- 
tary repatriation. The Communists rejected the 
_offer at that time. New details were then de- 
veloped by the delegates from India in the United 
Nations. The year 1952 ended with both the Chi- 
- nese Communists and the Soviet Union professing 
indignation at the retention of prisoners and ad- 
- vancing plans of their own, but in 1953 they were 
_ compelled to accede to the earlier scheme. 
ES 


4 OPERATION BIG SWITCH 


“The exchange of prisoners, known to the Army 
"as Operation Big Switch, ended Sept. 6, 1953. The 
_ U.N. Command turned over 75,799 prisoners, 170,- 
159 North Koreans and 5,640 Chinese. The Com- 
munists turned over 12,760, of whom 7,850 were 
South Koreans, 3;597 were Americans, 945 were 
Britons, 228 Turks; 30 were Canadians, and the 
‘rest_members. of other U. N. fighting. units. The 
U. N. Command thereupon demanded the return 
of 3,404 additional prisoners, including 2,410 South 
Koreans, 944 Americans, 19 Britons and men of 
other units. The presence of these men in China 
had been determined by radio talks, letters and 
reports of other returning prisoners: 

On Sept. 10 the U. N. Command serit to the camps 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
14,710 Chinese and 7,918 who~ had resisted 
repatriation and were to be interviewed. This 
was a total of 22,628. The Communists reported 
that over 400 in their hands did not wish to re- 
turn, including 23 Americans. The Americans also 
were turned over to the repatriation commission. 
They arrived shouting communist songs, but one, 
@ corporal, changed his mind and returned to the 
American Army. The American officers showed 
little desire to ‘‘persuade’’ the others. 

The Indian troops in charge of the neutral camps 
numbered 5,000. They were landed at Inchon and 
taken to the demilitarized zone by helicopter be- 
cause the South Koreans objected to their eae 

Prisoners to be interviewed were removed from 
camp under guard and taken into buildings erected 
for the purpose. The neutral chairman acquainted 
the prisoner with his rights and observers for both 
sides looked on. From the first the prisoners 


er ; 
“showed intense antagonism to the interviews. AL ae 


| Thimaya, ch. of the Commission, protested these 


“eri Als a 4 
Exchange; Planes Lost — 


< 


though these talks were to consume only a few 
minutes the Communist ‘‘persuaders’ at times 
drew them out to last 144 hours. Gen. K. S: 


methods and attempts were made to hold the in- 
terviews down to 20 minutes. At the end a prisoner 
was invited to walk out of one of two doors, one 
signifying repatriation and the other a refusal to 
return home. The results were disastrous for the 
Chinese and North Koreans; for the proportion of — 
those who chose to return was exceedingly small. 


MAJ. GEN. DEAN RELEASED 


Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, the highest ranking 
American officer captured by the Chinese, was in 
command of the 24th Infantry Division when he 
was separated from the Americans near Taejon, 
July 21, 1950. He was left behind while helping a 
wounded man. He tried to work back to the Ameri- 
can lines for 20 days, but a South Korean whom he 
thought would lead him to food betrayed him to a 
crowd of North Koreans Aug. 25. He was a prisoner 
3742 months in North Korean areas and kept apart 
from Americans. He reported that he had been 
treated reasonably well and received many letters 
written by members of his family, but at first he 
was subjected to long periods of interregation about 
American plans and weapons, at one time for over 
60 hours. Gen. Dean.was released Sept. 4, 1953. 
He was awarded the Medal of Honor while still a 
prisoner. The South Korean Command reported 
that two men who betrayed Gen. Dean had heen 
caught and would be tried. Dean’s attempt to in- 
tercede for them was rejected... 


HIGH COST IN PLANES LOST 


When air warfare ceased with the signing of 
the armistice the 5th USAF tally was 823 MIG 
planes destroyed, 159 probably destroyed, 965 pre- 
sumably damaged. The 5th USAF lost 971 planes; 
94 shot down, 58 of them Sabrejets; 671 lost to 
ground fire and 206 lost for other causes. Navy 
total is not included. The Air Force had 39 aces 
who had shot down 5 or more planes. Capt. Har- 
old Fischer, Iowa, credited with 10 kills, bailed out 
over Manchuria, Capt. Manuel J. Fernandez, Jr., 
Miami, Fla., was first jet pilot to get 13 kills. 
After Gen. Clark had offered $100,000 for an MIG- 
15 flown intact by a Red pilot to Kimpo, Lt. Noh 
Keum Suk, 22, brought one in Sept. 21. He was 
paid the reward and expected to get an education 
in the U. S. ‘ 

While the Allied Command was interested chiefly 
in holding its line while negotiations proceeded, the 
Communists made several desperate attempts to 
extend their front into South Korea. Fighting 
around Old Baldy and Bunker Hill between Mar. 
27-Apr. 2 cost the U. S, 1,039 casualties, largest 
since November, 1952. A big assault by the Com- 
munists the week of June 28 was said to have cost 
them over 11,200 killed. A mass attack of possibly 
60,000 Chinese against R. O. K. positions between 
Kumhwa and Kumsong and west of the Pukhan 
River opened July 14 and sent the Koreans back 
2 miles. Three R. O. K. divisions supported by 
tanks and other units, in all about 45,000, re- 
gained much of the ground. 


CHINESE BRUTALITY DISCLOSED 


The first prisoners to be exchanged were sick 
and wounded, at a ratio of about 500 Communists 
to 100 U. N. servicemén. When the first Ameri- 
cans appeared at the exchange station, called 
Freedom Village, on Apr. 20, 1953, the 8th Army 
began to learn harrowing details of the cruelty 
and sadism of the captors. Forced marches, semi- 
starvation, abuse of the sick and injured were 
general experiences. Soldiers with dysentery died 
on the way. Attempts to indoctrinate prisoners, 
especially airmen, were associated with barbarities 
that only the strongest constitution could with- 


| stand. The U. N. Command collected data on 29,- 


815 atrocities, many affecting South Koreans, who 
were tortured and murdered. Photographs sub- 
stantiated the charges. Consult also Chronology. 

Part of the brutality was exercised to get Ameri- 
can airmen to declare they had engaged in germ 
warfare. The Chinese accused 107 airmen and 
used innumerable devices to wring confessions from 
them; 36 were reported to have ‘‘confessed’’; others 
held out, despite torture. The Chinese continued 
their germ warfare propaganda from Peiping, with 
the full approval of the Soviet delegates in U. N. 


Korean Battle Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces . 
June 25, 1950-Suly 27, 1953 ‘ 
Source: Department of Defense . 


48 
‘ Wounds ei 
h ‘Total | Battle not Ss- 
Seeaice 2 deaths!| mortal! ing’ 
eterna 105,869 | 20,903 78,253 6,713 
Bilis Cora] 220th | si8h | ak8ie | a8 
Marine Co. , 5 5 
Air Force. = 1,262 544 47 671 
Total. ....|137,051 | 25,604 | 103,492 


iTentative summary data covering all notifica- 
tions to next of kin and changes in status processed 


through August 14, 1953. 


2As of September 6, 1953 upon completion of 
the exchange of prisoners under terms of the 
Armistice Agreement in Korea. It is the considered 
opinion of the Department of Defense that most of 
these men must eventually be presumed dead. Data 
exclude missing persons returned to military con- 
trol through September 6, 1953. 

As of Oct. 23, the 8th U. S. Army reported 4,631 
prisoners returned from enemy camps and 22 in 
repatriation camp. 


Major Decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1953 


Ruled that the Constitutional guarantee against 
double jeopardy was not applicable when a crimi- 
nal trial was halted by witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion who refused to testify and then agreed to do 
so at a later trial. (Feb. 2.) 


‘Backed the Federal Trade Commission in main- 
taining that exclusive long-term contracts to ex- 
hibit advertising films in motion picture theaters 
restricted competition. Declared the: FTC could 
Testrict such agreements to one year. (Feb. 2.) 


Upheld North Carolina’s system of selecting 
jurors from property and poll tax records that 
listed few Negroes, in rejecting the appeals of four 
Negroes sentenced to death. Said racial discrimi- 
nation was not involved. (Feb. 9.) 


Declined to review the 3-yr, sentence for con- 
tempt imposed on Gus Hall, convicted Communist 
ed cee for his failure to surrender in 1951. 

ar, 9. : 


Upheld the right of the Army to withhold a 
commission as an officer to a soldier whose loyalty 
had been questioned. (Mar. 9.) 


Upset the 1951 conviction of Dr. Edward. A. 
Rumely, exec. secy., Committee for Constitutional 
Government, ruling he was not in contempt of 
Congress when he refused to divulge data during an 
inquiry into lobbying. (Mar. 9.) 


Upheld the Constitutionality of the 1951 Federal 
law requiring gamblers to register and to purchase 
$50 tax stamps. (Mar. 9.) 


Decided that printers did not vielate the Taft- 
Hartley law when they asked newspaper publishers 
to pay for the setting of type that was useless to 
the publishers, and held that musicians’ unions 
did violate the law in demanding employment of a 
local orchestra as a condition to permitting a 
“name’’ band to appear. Printers performed work 
and the musicians sought work, and neither case 
came under the law’s ban on exacting pay ‘‘for 
One’ a performed or not to be performed.’’ 

ar, 9. 


Ruled that a state could curb peaceful picketing 


if the purpose of the picketing conflicted with 
state laws banning the closed shop. (Mar. 16.) 


Upheld the Federal government’s ban on two 
products to preserve freshness of bread. (Apr. 6.) 


Ruled that a serviceman was exempt from local 


taxes on personal property in a state oth 
his home state. (Apr. 8) : eter or. 


Why Men Climb Mountains 


That wonderful world of high mountains, daz- 
zling in their rock and ice, acts as a catalyst. It 
suggests the infinite, but it is not the infinite. The 
heights only give us what we ourselves bring to 
them. Climbing is a means of self-expression. Its 
justification lies in the men it develops, its heroes 
and its saints. Man overcomes himself, affirms 
himself, and realizes himself in the struggle 
towards the summit, toward the absolute. In the 
extreme tension of the struggle, on the frontier of 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
Dead, 415,004. Wounded, 428,568. Missing, 45 
408 trisoners returned, 7,848. Prisoners still bel 
by enemy, 1.988. Total, 1,312,836. 
CASUALTIES OF OTHER NATIONS 
Cap- |Miss- 
Dead|Woun'd|tured| ing | T 


Philippines. . Ss 


Rejected an appeal by Alger Hiss for a review 
his perjury conviction. Barred Hiss irom practic 
ing before the court. (Apr. 27.) 


Upheld the right of Tennessee to collect $4,000,0000 
in taxes on aviation gasoline stored in Memphis 
during World War II by Esso Standard Oil Co., 
holding that exemption of the Federal government 
from state taxes did not apply to corporations con- 
tracting with the U.S. (May 4.) 


Ruled that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was not 
violated by a New Orleans publishing compan} 
that required retail and national advertisers whou 
took space in its morning paper to buy equivalent” 
space in its afternoon paper. (May 25.) : 


Ruled that restaurants in the District ef Colum~ 
bia legally could not refuse to serve ‘“well-behayed’” 
Negroes, upholding an 1873 anti-discrimination 
statute. (June 2.) | 


Held that the U.S. was not liable ‘to pay $200, -, 
000,000 in damage claims growing out of the 194 
explosion in Texas City, -Tex. (June 8.) 


Ruled that a California home owner could not bey 

sued for damages for failing to live up to a 

restrictive racial covenant clause in a real estate 

contract. Reaffirmed a 1948 Supreme Court deci-- 

sion that voluntary racial covenants were not 

yieene ce could not be enforced in the courts. 
une 15. 


Dismissed an indictment charging Harry R. 
Bridges, pres., International Longshoremen’s 
Union, and two other defendants—J. R. Robertson) 
and Henry Schmidt—with conspiracy and perjury 
in connection with Bridges’ naturalization pro- 
ceedings, thereby setting aside their convictions and# 
freeing them. Ruling was based solely on the fact 
pe the statute of limitations had run out. (June 


Declared baseball to be a sport and not a busi- 
ness, and therefore not subject to anti-trust laws. 
Decision reaffirmed a 1922 ruling by the Supreme 
Court and upheld the legality of baseball’s uni- 
form major and minor league contracts, reserve 
clause, ineligible list, territorial franchises and 
control of rights to the exhibition of ball games on 
television and radio. (Nov. 9.) : 


Ruled that two railroads must pay their share of! 
costs to improve highway crossings on the basis of) 
community needs and not on the basis of benefits 
derived by the railroads. (Nov. 9.) 


Rosenberg decision will be found on page 110. 


death, the universe disappears and drops away be- 
neath us. Space, time, fear, suffering, no longer 
exist. Everything becomes quite simple. As on the! 
crest of a wave, or in the heart of a cyclone, we} 
are strangely calm—not the calm of emptiness | 
but the heart of action itself. Then we know with 
absolute certainty that there is something inde- 
structible in us, against which nothing shall pre- 
vail.—Lucien Devies, president of the Comité de 
Himalaya of France, commenting in 1953 on the| 
Annapurna expedition. 


_ Investigation of agencies and individuals con- 


United States, and associated, in some instances, 
With policies intended eventually to overthrow the 
Government and substitute a communist regime, 
mtinued during 1953 by two committees of the 
senate and one of the House of Representatives. 
With the change in administration in January Re- 


The Senate Committee on’ the Judiciary con- 
tinued its Subcommittee to Investigate the Ad- 
"ministration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws, with Wm. H.. Jenner 
(R.-Ind.) ch., succeeding Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.). 
' Other members were Arthur V. Watkins (R.- 
Utah), Robt. C. Hendrickson (R.-N. J.), Herman 
elker (R.-Idaho), John M. Butler (R.-Md.), Jas. 
0. Eastland (D.-Miss.), Olin D. Johnston (D.- 
S. C.) and Willis Smith (D.-N.C.). Sen. Smith 
died June 23, 1953. Since the inquiry was con- 
Sidered non-partisan, the Subcommittee retained 
the former staff, with Robert Morris chief counsel 
and Benj. Mandel director of research. 
The Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Jos. R. McCarthy, (R.-Wisc.) ch., continued 
% Subcommittee on Permanent Investigations 
under Sen. McCarthy’s direction. See Chronology 
under Washington. 
_ The House Committee on Un-American Activities 
‘continued its inquiries under Rep. Harold H. Velde 
(R.-T1l.) See below and Chronology. 


UNDERGROUND NETWORK 


The Internal Security Subcommitiee in August 
summarized its findings up to July 30, 1953, in a 
"report, Interlocking Subversion ‘in Government 
"Departments. It alleged that a network of Gov- 
/ernment employes who were either members of 
the Communist party or associated with it had ob- 
tained secret information for the Soviet Union and 
_influenced American policy. It said of persons 
/ about whom it had ‘‘substantial evidence of mem- 
bership in the communist underground in Govern- 
/ment’’ that ‘‘all of them invoked the 5th amend- 
"ment and refused to answer questions regarding 
' Communist membership, on the grounds of self- 
‘incrimination. Many refused even to acknowledge 
their own signatures on official Government 
~documents, in which they had sworn to nonmem- 
' bership in the past .. . They used each other’s 
‘mames for reference on applications for employ- 
ment. They hired each other. They promoted 
‘each other. They raised each other’s salaries. 
"They transferred each other from bureau to 
/bureau ... They assigned each other to inter- 
national missions. 

“All who invoked the 5th amendment were un- 
yielding, uncooperative and even abusive of the 
Subcommittee. All assumed a cloak of innocence 
that was inconsistent with the record. 

“There is every evidence that the FBI and other 
agencies learned the underlying facts of the Com- 
“munist conspiracy and time and again performed 

their duty and notified the proper administrative 
agencies. The breakdown in the loyalty machinery, 
encountered in this series of hearings, was basic- 
ally not in the direction of evidence. (It) came in 
the failure on the part of the responsible execu- 
tive agencies to act on the information which was 
available.’’ 

SECRET MEMO QUOTED 


The Subcommittee report names many who were 

accused of subversive activities and who took 
‘refuge in the 5th amendment. It describes the 

network of subversives in the departments of 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, Labor, and in mili- 
tary posts. It declares that members of the con- 
spiracy penetrated Senate and House commiittees 
as counsel, experts and advisers and were able to 
rig investigations. It indicates that many had ac- 
cess to top secrets and some saw the reports of the 
FBI. The Subcommittee declared: ‘‘How many 
priceless American secrets have been conveyed to 
Moscow through the tunnels of the American Com- 
munist underground will never be known.’’ 

The Subcommittee reported that a memorandum 
prepared by A. A. Berle, Jr., when assistant sec- 
retary of state in 1939, named 27 reputed members 
of the Communist underground. Also that a secret 


INTERNAL SECURITY INQUIRIES BY CONGRESS 


Many Witnesses Accused of Subversion Invoke Constitutional Protection 


memorandum from ‘‘an intelligence agency of this 
Government’’ dated Nov. 25, 1945, was circulated 
among key Government agencies and ‘‘made avail- 
able to the President of the United States.’’ One 
paragraph was quoted by Rep. Richard Nixon, now 
Vice President, crediting Canadian sources as 
eliciting from Igor Gouzenko, Soviet code clerk, 
information that the Soviets had an agent in an 
assistant to Secretary of State Stettinius in May, 
1945. The memorandum also detailed the testi- 
mony of Elizabeth Bentley, confessed courier and 
liaison agent for Soviet espionage, who, by Nov., 
1945, had named 80 individuals as connected with 
Soviet espionage, 37 employes of the Government 
in Washington. It reported Miss Bentley’s state- 
ment that the heads of two subversive groups 
with whom she maintained liaison were Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster and Victor Perlo. Both men 
invoked their constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination when questioned. 


REPORT ON NLRB MEMBERS 


Referring to the National Labor Relations Board 
of the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, the Subcom- 
mittee reported (p. 40) that ‘‘this Subcommittee, 
in tracing. the career of Nathan Witt .. . and 
Edwin S. Smith, who has been identified by Louis 
Budenz as a Communist, encountered a situation 
which very strongly indicated that the communist 
penetration of the NLRB approached control.” 
Mrs. Elinore Herrick, former regional director of 
NLRB for New York Connecticut and New Jerséy, 
testified that arbitrary decisions of the review 
board were made in secrecy and more like the 
OGPU than an agency of the American Govern- 
ment. Witt, when questioned by the Subcommit- 
tee, invoked his constitutional privilege in refusing 
to answer. Smith, who had given a House Com- 
mittee in 1940 a letter saying that he had never 
been a member of the Communist party or fol- 
lowed a Communist line, in 1948 invoked his 
privilege in refusing to answer whether his letter 
was truthful. The Subcommittee reported that 
Smith had since become ‘‘an official propagandist 
for the Soviet Government, as American agent of 
Sovfoto, a Soviet agency, and a long list of Soviet 
and Chinese Communist principals.” 


“The control that the American Communica- 
tions Assn., a Communist-directed union, main- 
tains over communication lines vital to the na- 
tional defense poses a threat to the security of 
this country,’’ reported the Subcommittee. 


‘According to the evidence in our records, those 
involved in the secret communist underground in- 
cluded an executive assistant to the President of 
the United States; an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, a U. S. Treasury attache in China, the 
director of the Office of Special Political Affairs 
for the State Dept., the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the head of the Latin- 
American division of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, a member and the secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board, chief counsel, Senate 
subcommittee on Civil Liberties, chief, Statistical 
Analysis branch, War Production Board, Treasury 
Dept. representative in financial control division 
of North African Economic Bd.,-UNRRA and at 
meeting cf Council of Foreign Ministers in Mos- 
cow; director, National Research Project, WPA.” 


ASKS TIGHTER LAWS 


The Subcommittee recommended (1) a study by 
the Dept. of the Judiciary and the Dept. of Justice 
of legislation with a view to extending the statute 
of limitation on false swearing and false affirma- 
tions by Government employes concerning Com- 
munist membership and subversion; (2) Continued 
support of Senate Bill 16, giving Congress power 
to grant immunity to certain witnesses and to 
recall certain witnesses for a review of the evi- 
dence; (3) early enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent Communist organization and control of 
workers in communications and other vital defense 
industries; (4) continuing investigation by the 
Subcommittee; (5) revaluation of personal records 
of all Government employes recommended or pro- 
moted by alleged Soviet agents and (6) of all em- 
ployes shown to have been associated with their 
conspiratorial activity. 
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Senate Inquiry of 


The Internal Security Subcommittee, Wm. E. 
Jenner (R-Ind.) ch., on July 17, 1953, published its 
report to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on Subversive Influence in the Educational Proc- 
ess, It had heard 100 witnesses in public and many 
more in executive sessions; of this number 82, 
about whom the Subcommittee had evidence of 
Communist party membership, refused to answer 
questions about communist affiliations, invoking 
instead their constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. Three admitted communist mem- 
bership but refused details; 20 were responsive. 

The Subcommittee stated that its object was to 
expose the extent of communist membership and 
methods among teachers able to affect academic 
procedure and subvert the principles of American 
democracy, The Subcommittee realized that this 
was a responsibility of state, local and private au- 
thorities, but stepped in because ‘‘of their almost 
complete inability’? to do so with means avail- 
able. For information about alleged membership in 
the Communist party and in pro-communist ac- 
tivities the Subcommittee had testimony by Bella 
V. Dodd, former member, national committee of 
the Communist party; Elizabeth Bentley, confessed 
former member of a communist spy ring; John 
Lautner, described as once assigned to form a 
communist network of New York state teachers 
and later expelled by the party; Herbert Phil- 
brick, former FBI agent, who identified members 
of cells he penetrated in Boston; Harry D. Gid- 
eonse, president of Brooklyn College; Wm. H. 
Withers, ch. Dept. of Economics, Queens College; 
Harry A. Overstreet, educator; Anne M. Stommel, 
Signal Corps Publication Agency, Fort Monmouth, 
N, J.; William Jansen, Supt. of Schools, New York, 
N. Y., and others. 

Dr. Gideonse (Brooklyn College) testified that 
he was unable to proceed legally against communist 
teachers on his faculty until the teacher invoked 
the 5th amendment before the Subcommittee. He 
said, Mar. 11, 1953: ‘In almost all colleges of any 
size, and in many secondary schools as well, Com- 
munists are working actively to undermine the 
students’ faith in American foreign policy, to in- 
tensify racial and religious friction among Ameri- 
cans of diverse cultural backgrounds and to pro- 
mote the attitude that Moscow is always right.’’ 

The Subcommittee reported that ‘in all but a 
few cases university and local school authorities 
suspended teachers who invoked their privilege 
against incrimination when asked about Commu- 
nist party membership. ‘‘The following universi- 
ties suspended faculty members therefor: Rutgers, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst., Columbia, Vermont, 
New York Univ., Queens, Hunter, City College of 
New York and Brooklyn. All of the teachers in 
the secondary schools in Boston and New York who 
invoked their privilege were dismissed.’’ 

The Subcommittee called 29 teachers from New 
York City secondary schools and colleges who in 
1940-41 denied to the Rapp-Coudert investigation 
of the New York State Legislature that they had 
any communist affiliations. ‘‘After refusing to 
answer similar questions at the congressional hear- 
ings, all these educators were suspended or dis- 
missed by the New York city authorities under the 
provision of the eity charter which prohibits city 
employes from refusing to testify.” When Jos. 
Cavallaro, ch., Board of Higher Education, New 
York City, assured the Subcommittee May 18, 1953, 
that he was preparing to eliminate subversive 
teachers the Subcommittee desisted from calling 
teachers from New York City colleges. 


USE OF Sth AMENDMENT 


The Subcommittee gave in detail the extent of 
non-cooperation by several college professors with 
long, specific records of either communist or com- 
munist-front activities, one of whom was accused 
of having been treasurer of the Harvard branch of 
the Communist party by Herbert Philbrick, former 
FBI agent, who said he paid dues to this person. 
The Harvard Corp., while censuring faculty mem- 
bers who invoked the 5th amendment, declared 
categoricaHy that the professor never had been 
a member of the Communist party. When the 
professor was again called before the Subcommit- 
tee and asked whether the conclusion reached by 
Harvard Corp. was true, the witness again invoked 
the 5th amendment. 

The subcommittee reported: ‘Witnesses con- 
cerning whom the Subcommittee had evidence of 
communist membership resorted with great fre- 
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compelled in any criminal 
against himself.’ The Subcommittee did not a 
a plea of the first amendment because court 
sions have held that it could not apply to a questiog 
of membership in the Communist party. The Sub 
committee accepted the plea of the 5th. Th 
Subcommittee reported that it “could not fail t 
observe that in virtually every case the wit 
invoked his privilege against self-ini 
only when it became apparent that the evide 
available to the Subcommittee was so concrete an 
so substantial_that a denial would expose him t 
possible prosecution; otherwise he unhesitatingli 
denied membership.”’ i 
In a publie statement on three Harvard teache 
who refused to reply to charges Harvard Corp 
said: 
“We deplore the use of the 5th amendment by | 
member of our faculty. In the first place we thing 
full and candid testimony by all teachers woult 
disclose that there is little communist activity tos 
day in educational institutions. But, more impors 
tant, the use of the 5th amendment is in our vie 
entirely inconsistent with the candor to be expectee 
of one devoted to the pursuit of truth. 
“It is no excuse that the primary purpose of it 
use is to protect one’s friends, or to express one’’ 
feeling that congressional committees are bypassin 
the constitutional safeguards of due process on 
law, or to avert a danger of persecution for per} 
in case one’s testimony should later be contradi 
by the false testimony of others.’’ 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


After recognizing the difficulty of detectin: 
teachers who are ‘‘a threat to national security,” 
the Subcommittee adopted the following recom 
mendations: 

That the educational authorities give considera 
tion to the establishment of criteria and the inid 
tiation of procedures whereby schools, colleges anc 
universities can eliminate teachers who have dem 
onstrated their unsuitability to teach, because o 
their collaboration with the Communist conspiracyy 

That states and educational institutions give 
consideration to the program adopted by the stai 
of California, and the several colleges and uniyersi- 
ties therein, which, recognizing that‘subversion in 
the educational process is a matter of public con- 
cern, has put into operation a program that pro+ 
vides for a reservoir of security information, the 
free exchange of security information between col- 
leges and legislative committees, and mean 
whereby the facilities and powers of state agenci 
are made of service to educational institutions. 

That school authorities, colleges, and local boards 
of education institute positive programs, under 
qualified experts in the field of combating com- 
munism, to teach both teachers and school pupils 
the nature of the Communist conspiracy that is 
attacking the,whole structure of our society. 

That the Internal Security Subcommittee con- 
tinue to support Senate bill 16, giving Congress the 
power to grant immunity to certain witnesses, and, 
in the event of its enactment into law, review the 
evidence taken by the subcommittee during this 
session of Congress with the object of recalling 
certain witnesses who have refused to testify. | 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education of the City of New York, 
which administers public grammar and secondary 
schools, reported that up to Nov. 1, 1953 ‘‘the num- 
ber of teachers whose services have been terminated 
in connection with the inquiry conducted by the 
Supt. of Schools in the past 3 years is: 

“Dismissed for membership in Communist party, 
1; dismissed for insubordination in refusing to 
answer questions as to membership in Communist 
party, 15; suspended pending trial of charges of 
insubordination 14; positions terminated by reason 
of Sec. 903, New York City Charter, 15; resigned 
or retired after receipt of direction to appear for 
questioning, 80; resigned while under investigation, 
17. Total, 142. Still under investigation, 170.” 
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$ accu of espionage for the Soviet 
on in recent testimony, became the subject of 
tical controversy Nov. 6 when Herbert Brownell, 
, Attorney General,. disclosed unpublished in- 
‘mation found in the files of his office. At an 
xecutives Club luncheon in Chicago, he said: 


“I can now announce officially . . . that the 
records of my department show that White’s spy- 
ng activities for the Soviet Government were re- 
ported in detail by the FBI to the White House by 
ns of a report delivered to President Truman 
hrough his military aide, Brig. Gen. Harry H. 
aughan, in December of 1945: In face of this in- 
Ormation, and -incredible though it may: seem, 
esident Truman on Jan. 23, 1946, nominated 
hite, who was then Assistant Secretary of the 
easury for the even more important position of 
executive director for the United States in the 
ternational Monetary Fund.’’ 


The Attorney General also said that in spite of 
: ng many responsible Government posts, White 
“was a Russian spy. He smuggled secret docu- 

ents to Russian agents for transmission to Mos- 

w. White was known: to be a Communist spy by 
e very people who appointed him to the most 

sitive and important ‘position he ever held in 
sovernment service.’’ 


He also said that when White’s nomination to 
e IMF post, Jan. 23, 1946, became known the 
I compiled a detailed report on White and 
ed it to Brig: Gen. Vaughan for delivery to 
‘esident Truman Feb. 4, 1946. 


GENERAL DENIAL BY TRUMAN 


“In Kansas City, Mo., Truman, without. reference 
his files said he knew nothing about any such 
‘BI report and that Brig. Gen: Vaughan had told 
he knew nothing about it either. He said that 
as soon as we found out about White we fired 
‘him.”’ When the White House office produced a 
ter from Truman to White in which the former 
President expressed ‘‘sincere regret and consid- 
‘erable reluctance’’ at accepting White’s resigna- 
‘tion, Truman said: ‘‘White was fired by resigna- 
‘tion; people are sometimes fired by being allowed 
“to resign.”’ 


" Attorney General Brownell ‘supported his original 
‘statements by saying two reports were transmitted 
‘by the FBI to the White House through Brig. Gen. 
Waughan, the first Dec. 4, 1945, the second Feb. 4, 
1946. The second, a special report on White, also 
was sent to Tom Clark, then Attorney General, 
and to James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of State. 
‘Byrnes, now Governor of South Carolina, verified 
the receipt of the second document and said he 
had discussed it with President Truman who ‘‘was 
gaiso surprised.’’ The President telephoned the Sec- 
Tetary of the Senate for the status of the nomina- 
tion and learned it had been confirmed. ‘‘The 
President was apparently as disappointed as I 
was,” said Byrnes. 


The Internal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate published on Aug. 24 the contents of a letter 
‘written by President Truman to White on Apr. 30, 
1946, ‘5 months after the Nixon memorandum 
was circulated at top levels of the Government, 
in which the President said that his regret at 
White’s leaving the Treasury was lessened by the 
Knowledge that White would assume new duties 
as U.S. executive director of the International 
Monetary Fund, saying he would there be able to 
Carry forward the work he so ably began at 
Bretton Woods and have increased opportunity 
for the exercise of his wide knowledge and expert- 
hess in a field of the utmost importance to world 
peace and security. He wrote: “I am confident 
that in your new position you will add. distinction 
#0 your already distinguished career with the 


Treasury.’’ 
TRUMAN REJECTS SUBPOENA 


Rep. Harold H. Velde, ch., House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, ordered subpoenas issued 
for Harry S. Truman, James F. Byrnes and Tom 
©, Clark. Truman refused to appear, advising Rep. 
Welde that he would answer questions about his 


Harry Dexter White, deceased Treasury official 
(req 


Byrnes invited the committee to Columbia, S. C., 
saying the Sub-committee could not’ call a gover- 
nor out of his.state at will. Justice Clark refused, 
pleading the independence of the Judiciary. 


In refusing to honor the subpoena Truman said 
neither the Executive nor Congress needs to pro- 
duce records at the call of the other. This is part 
of the separation of powers. Truman declared it 
also must protect a President from such demands 
after his term has expired. ‘‘The doctrine would 
be shattered and the President . . . would become 
@ mere arm of the Legislative branch . . . if he 
would feel during his term of office that his every 
act might be subject to official inquiry and possi- 
ble distortion for political purposes.”’ 

The issuing of the subpoenas was regretted by 
leading Republicans and members of the House 
Committee said Velde had acted without getting 
majority support. 


WHY WHITE WAS RETAINED 


Former President Truman, in a nation-wide 
broadcast Nov. 16, declared ‘‘I have been accused, 
in effect, of knowingly betraying the security of the 
United States. The charge is, of .course, a false- 
hood :., .”’ He Said the FBI sent a report on sub- 
versive activities to the White House in Decem- 
ber, 1945, but that he first learned of the accusa- 
tions against White early in February, 1946, from 
a second FBI report. He discussed it with Fred 
Vinson, then Secretary of the Treasury, and James 
F, Byrnes, then Secretary of State, shortly after 
the nomination of White was confirmed by the 
Senate. Truman decided the White appointment 
should go through, not for the post of. managing 
director but as a member of the board. 


The reason for this decision, said Mr. Truman, 
was to give the FBI opportunity to continue its 
investigations. In 1948 the results were laid before 
the Federal grand jury in New York and White was 
called before it. The jury did not indict White, 
although it indicted the 12 top Communists. 


“Although my recent offhand comment con- 
cerning his resignation was in error, the fact is 
that he was separated from the Government sery- 
ice promptly when the necessity of secrecy con- 
cerning the intensive investigation by the FBI 
came to an end,’’ said Truman. 


FBI CHIEF CONTRADICTS TRUMAN 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
Nov. 17 heard Brownell and J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector, FBI. Hoover said he ‘had conferred with 
Tom.C. Clark, then Attorney General, and Fred M. 
Vinson, late Chief Justice of the U. S., in Febru- 
ary, 1946; both wanted White out of the Govern- 
ment, He said he informed Clark that White was 
unfit for Government service. He also contra- 
dicted Truman’s statement that White was kept 
in the Government service so that the FBI could 
finish its investigations. He said that “At no 
time was the FBI a party to an agreement to pro- 
mote Harry Dexter White and at no time did the 
FBI give its approval to such an agreement.’’ He 
also said that never had he asked an agency of the 
Government ‘‘to retain in its service any employe 
~ aid the FBI in the conduct of any investiga- 
ion,’’ 


Brownell explained why the Federal grand jury 
failed to indict White. Much of the evidence 
against White was obtained by wiretap, which, 
under the rules of thé Federal court, was not ad- 
missable. Nor can leads obtained by wiretap be 
presented. 


LOYALTY NOT IN DOUBT 


President Eisenhower, in replying to questions at 
@ press conference said: he considered it incon- 
ceivable that Président Truman knowingly ap- 
pointed a Communist spy to high office; Attorney 
General Brownell had told him the papers went to 
the White House, but did not say they went to 
Truman. 


Brownell said: ‘‘In charging that there has been 
laxity,. . . there is no intention of impugning the 
loyalty of any high official of the prior admin- 


acts as an individual but not as President. ty" 'o) a ae 
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The 83rd Congress, First Session, convened Jan. 
3, 1953, and adjourned Aug. 3, 1953. The Senate 
received or acted on 2,931 bills and resolutions, 
and passed 705. The House received or acted on 
2,584 bills and resolutions, and passed 822. Bills 
enacted into law: Public, 288; private 227, total 
515. Bills vetoed, 10. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The desire of the Repubican majority to make 
good on campaign promises to balance the budget 
encountered difficulties because of prior commit- 
ments, but some economy was made possible. 
There was $81 billion to be paid for work ordered 
by the previous administration. At the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1953, there was a deficit of 
$9,4 billion, and the public debt reached $273,3 
billion. The statutory debt limit was $275 billion. 
The administration sought to raise the debt limit, 
and the House voted to make it $290 billion, but 
the Senate Finance Committee did not concur, and 
no action was taken. 

In making two supplemental appropriations for 
1953 Congress voted $948,740,603, which was 
$1,348,209,711 less than budget estimates. In vot- 
ing supplemental and temporary appropriations for 
1954, which included $130,000,000 for drought re- 
lief, it shaved $700,471,500 from the estimate. 

The manner in which Congress pared down the 
budget estimates of two Presidents may be seen in 
these appropriations: 

Agriculture—Truman, $749,852,342; Eisenhower, 
$703,805,742; Congress, $718,395,398. % 

Commerce—Truman, $1,131,195,925; Eisenhower, 
$961,602,925; Congress, $815,576,925. 

Labor—Truman, $296,818,600; Eisenhower, $284,- 
915,600; Congress, $258,255,000. 

State—Truman, $151,148,590; Eisenhower, $130,- 
521,337: Congress, $92,188,676. 


DEFENSE AND AIR FORCE 


The appropriation for the Dept. of Defense 
yeached $34,371,541,000, which was $6,348,390,000 
below the budget estimate. The largest amount 
Was allocated to the Army, $12,995,406,000. The 
second largest amount went to the Air Force, $11,- 
168,000,000. This was a reduction of nearly $5 
billion, but the majority leadership explained that 
it was eliminating overfunding of the past, and 
that the Air Force was expanding as rapidly as 
was possible with present facilities. A rise from 
the present 106 wings to 114 wings by June 30, 
1954, and a minimum of 120 in fiscal 1955 was the 
schedule, With funds previously allocated the 
Air Force would have $40 billion available for 
fiscal 1954, 

The Navy received $9,438,310,000, and all present 
combat forces were retained. 

A new law provides authority until July 1, 1954, 
for the Secretaries of the military departments to 
expand and maintain productive capacity in in- 
dustrial plants, both Government-owned and pri- 
vate, to meet requirements of defense and the 
mobilization reserve. They may buy tools for this 
purpose, 

Congress voted $490,000,000 for Army, Navy and 
Air Force bases and facilities and cancelled a num- 
ber of projects not immediately needed. 


TAXATION 


To prevent loss of needed revenue Congress ex- 
tended the excess-profits tax for 6 mos., to Dec. 
31, 1953; thus tax reduction for corporations would 
not precede the tax reduction for individuals be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1954. Congress did not act on the 
request of the President for cancellation of auto- 
matic reduction of corporation and excise taxes 
due Apr. 1, 1954, and for holding the social se- 
curity payroll tax at 115% each for employer and 
employes. The rate was to rise to 2% for each 
Jan. 1, 1954. 

A new law removed inequities in income and 
estate taxes. One section cancelled the exemption 
of all income earned abroad by a citizen of the 
U. S. who was present in a foreign country for 
17 out of 18 consecutive months. This clause was 
an Sees OF by motion picture stars within 

ent years. € law now permits 
Eeepaly $20,000, from Jan. . 1953. oh oben 

oneress passed an act exempting moti - 
ture theaters from the admissions ae, put Pies 
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dent Eisenhower did not sign it because 
it was tory relief and would 
Governmént much revenue. ? 


ARMED FORCES 


Congress extended to June 30, 1955, the prh 
lege oes postage on*mail of the U. S. 
Forces on SNE paces eaere Se ee heurt 
outside the U. S. due ie Ko s 

Also continued for 2 years the privilege of 
entry for gifts not exceeding $50 in value 
members of the Armed Forces abroad. 

It extended to July 1, 1955, provisions of th 
Dependents Assistance Act by means of which 
Government supplements the monthly allot 
of enlisted men for their dependents. More 
1,000,000 men and their families now benefit” 
this measure. } 

Also extended for one year the exclusion ir 
taxable income of pay of U. S. Armed Forces 
active duty in combat zones or hospitals as 
result of such active duty. The exemption covey 
all the pay of enlisted men and warrant offices 
for the first $200 per month paid to commission 
officers for service ae after June 24, 195 
and prior to Jan. 1, 5 

The Doctors Draft law was continued to July 
1955, with extension of the $100 monthly equalize 
tion pay for dentists and doctors to July 1, 1955. 


TIDELANDS LEGISLATION 


By the Submerged Lands Act Congress gave 1? 
states title to land and resources beneath navigé: 
ble waters inward and seaward and the right i 
develop these lands to their historic boundaries 
generally 3 miles except in the Gulf of Mexic 
where Florida and Texas have claims extendin 
1012 miles. This area comprises one-tenth of 
shore lands and 17% of estimated oil deposits. 

The Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act extende 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government to th 
seabed and subsoil of the outer shelf adjacent t 
the shores. It provided for the leasing of thes 
areas, whicH contain nine-tenths of the offshoy 
lands and 83% of estimated oil deposits. Revem 
will go to U. S. Treasury. See page 103. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Congress increased funds available in 1954 fas 
flood control and other projects in the Columbi' 
River basin from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

The House passed and sent to the Senate a bil 
providing for the private development of hydr 
electric power at Niagara Falls. The Senate Publ 
lic Works Committee held it up in order to stud) 
a plan for the development of Niagara Falls powes 
by the State of New York. 

Federal aid was voted for constructing school 
in localities that have had an onrush of populas 
tion because of defense industries. Also $55,000, ) 
000 was voted to meet school construction nox 
covered by a prior law. About 2,400 school district 
are affected. Grants to states for vocational pro? 
grams totalled $25,812,000. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Congress extended the President’s powers to re* 
organize the executive branch to Apr. 1, 1955 
Public Law 3. It retained the requirement of : 
constitutional majority in either house to disap; 
prove reorganization. Ten plans became effective 
as follows: 

(1) A Department of Health, Education ané¢ 
Welfare with cabinet status. It takes over thé 
Federal Security Agency. (2) Secretary of Agri- 
culture received administrative authority over al 
functions of the Dept., two assistant secretarie: 
and one administrative assistant. (3) Office 0: 
Defense Mobilization placed in the Executive Of. 
fice of the President, with functions of Nationa 
Security Resources Board and Munitions Board 
(4) Deputy Attorney General made next in au- 
thority to Attormey General, above the Solicito: 
General. (5) Created a managing director for th: 
Export-Import Bank of Washington in place o: 
the board, also a deputy director and an assistan 
director, to coordinate with Federal foreign lend. 
ing. (6) Reorganized Dept. of Defense to strength. 
en civilian responsibility; decentralized certai 
operations, approved machinery for strategic plan. 
ning of national security, named 6 assistant secre. 
taries. (7) Established a Foreign Operation. 
Administration and gave it the functions of thi 


Mutual Security Agency, Technical Cooperation 
in tration (Point 4), and certain State Dept. 

in (8) Put all foreign information pro- 

stams under a U, S. Information Agency, subject 
/ Secretary of State. (9) Centralized control over 

x of Economic Advisers and gave chairman 
netions formerly vested in Council. 


" Civil Aeronautics Board, providing for separa- 
on of payment for airmail transportation from 


“Since January, 81,516 Government positions have 
een abolished. 
Congress created two new commissions: A Com- 
ission on Inter-Governmental Relations, biparti- 
25 members, to study Federal, state and local 
felations for proper functioning, with funds prop- 
tly allocated, A report is required by Mar. 1, 
1954. Also a Commission on the Reorganization of 
Executive Branch, of 12 members, to study 
ations of the Federal Government and deter- 
mine also which functions are not necessary or 
hich compete with private enterprise. 


‘ REVISION OF CONTROLS 


A modified controls act, from which had been 
inated many of the emergency powers vested 
the President, was approved. It continued for 
years, to June 30, 1955, the authority of the 
President to allocate strategic materials in event 
emergency, and the V-loan program, whereby 
Government guarantees qualifying types of 
defense contract loans. 
| Price and wage control authority was allowed to 
ire April 30, 1953. Authority for the President 
requisition personal property and condemn real 
roperty for Federal use was allowed to expire 
me 30, 1953. Congress also revoked authority to 
ulate consumer and real estate credit, 

’ Presidential authority to impose import controls 
On fats, oil, rice, and dairy products was elimi- 
pated. Limitations were placed on the President’s 
Priority and allocation powers to insure a fair 
share of scarce materials to the civilian market. A 
proposal to give the President stand-by authority 
to. freeze prices, wages, and rents was rejected. 

| On Feb. 6, the President voluntarily ended wage 
tontrols. Price controls ended Mar. 17, Congress 
ovided for the expiration of Federal rent con- 
Is on July 31, 1953, except in critical defense 
areas where rent control was continued to April 
30, 1954. Provisions for rent decontrol by local 
pption at any time, including those areas desig- 
mated as critical by the Federal Government, were 
tontinued. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Congress created the Small Business Adminis- 
fration, an independent agency with broad powers 
fo make loans, sublet prime contracts, and in other 
ways help small business. It replaces the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. Congress author- 
ized $150,000,000 for business loans (limited to 
$150,000 to any one firm), $100,000,000 for contract 
and subcontract authority, and $25,000,000 for dis- 
aster loans. Lending functions of the Reconstruc- 
ion Finance Corporation were closed September, 
1953, with final liquidation of RFC by June 30, 
i954. The law provided for transfer of RFC’s tin- 

rehasing and other program to other agencies. 

ublic Law 163. 

In order to reduce Government competition with 
private business, Congress acted to dispose of 28 
Federally-owned and operated synthetic rubber. 
slants. Protective safeguards to assure the Gov- 
arnment a fair price and for repossession of the 
facilities in event of an emergency were incor- 
gorated. Aggregate capacity of 500,000 long tons 
9 general-purpose synthetic rubber and 43,000 
ong tons of butyl must be maintained. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


' Congress extended the Mutual Security Act un- 
1 June 30, 1954, when it expires, and authorized 
$5,157,232,500 for foreign military and economic 
id. A total of $3,582,000,000 was authorized for 
military aid. The remainder is for mutual defense 
inancing, economic and technical assistance, spec- 
al regional assistance in the Near East and Africa, 
India, and Pakistan, and for contributions to vari- 
tus multilateral agencies. Half the funds for 
military aid to Europe were earmarked for the 
furopean Defense Community unless Congress, 
ipon the President’s recommendation provides 
stherwise. Equipment and materials may be pro- 
sured but not delivered until EDC is formed. Be- 
ween $100,000,000 and $250,000,000 were authorized 
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to finance the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities, which by agreement with friendly 
nations, may be sold for local currencies. 

For the relief of refugees fleeing Communist 
oppression, Congress enacted legislation providing 
for their admission under a short-term program, 
separate from the regular United States immigra- 
tion policy. This measure authorities a maximum 
of 214,000 special nonquota immigration visas to 
be available until Dec. 31, 1956, 205,000 for refu- 
gees from communism, 4,000 for orphans, and 6,000 
for nonimmigrant aliens in the United States un- 
able to return to their homes. In addition to 
Europeans, 2,000 Arabs, 5,000 Far Eastern peoples 
and 2,000 Chinese with passports endorsed by the 
Nationalist Republic of China will be admitted. © 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 


Authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements with other countries was continued to 
June 12, 1954. The act reduced from 1 year to 9 
months the time in which the Tariff Commission 
must report on applications of domestic producers 
for relief from unfair foreign competition, Con- 
gress provided in case of tie votes of the Tariff 
Commission that recommendations of both factions 
be submitted to the President. The act created a 
17-member bipartisan Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy to study international trade and for- 
eign economic policy. 


GERMAN DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


Four agreements providing for settlement of 
German prewar public and private debts and post- 
war obligations were ratified by the Senate July 13. 
Three deal with the repayment of German public 
and private debts owed to private American in- 
vestors; the fourth concerns the settlement be- 
tween the West German Government and the 
United States for aid given to Western Germany 
after World War II, 


NATO AGREEMENTS 


Three agreements relating to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—the status of forces of NATO 
members, the protocol relating to the status of the 
international military headquarters, and the status 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—are 
designed to improve the organizational structure 
of the alliance and simplify its operations. They 
were ratified by the Senate July 15. They deal 
with movement across international boundaries, 
taxation, customs regulations, civil claims, diplo- 
matic immunities, and criminal jurisdiction over 
the troops of one power in the territory of another. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


The Senate ratified treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation with 8 countries: Israel, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Italy, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, and Japan. The treaties with Israel, Den- 
mark, Greece, Germany, and Japan were ratified 
with a reservation which protects the rights of 
states of the United States to make American 
citizenship a requirement for the practice of cer- 
tain professions, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


To supply the new -gaseous-diffusion plants of 
the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Paducah, Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio, tre- 
mendous quantities of additional electric power 
are necessary. This law permits the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to enter into contracts, for pe- 
riods not exceeding 25 years, to purchase needed 


electric power, 
HOUSING 


An omnibus housing measure specifically de- 
signed to encourage construction of lower-priced 
sale and rental housing permits the President to 
lower down payments to 5% of value of the house 
and increase mortgage maturities to 30 years on 
FHA-insured loans. It sets up standards for 
financing rental-type FHA housing to make more 
units available for lower-income families, The act 
continues Federal aid to communities for defense 
housing and for facilities such as sewers, schools, 
and roads. 

In view of improved housing conditions, Con- 
gress determined Federal rent controls should be 
extended until April 30, 1954, only in critical areas. 


AID FOR VETERANS 


The veterans’ direct home and farmhouse loan 
program under the GI bill was continued for 1 
year, to June 30, 1954, with $100,000,000 added to 
finance the program. The maximum interest rate 
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on direct loans was raised to conform to the rate 
on guaranteed loans under the same law, 

ing a situation where one group of veterans might 
be favored over another. 

Korean veterans were granted the same prefer- 
ence as World War II veterans to, housing under 
the Lanham act, 

Another measure makes automatic the renewal 
of 5-year-level premium-term policies of United 
States Government life insurance (World War 1) 
and national service life insurance (World War II 
and Korea). Veterans will have greater protection 
in the maintenance of term policies, and adminis- 
trative costs to the Government will decrease by 
$600,000 a year. 

A new law restores to persons serving in the 
Armed Forces after start of the Korean war op- 
portunity for civil-service appointment where such 
opportunity was sacrificed by military service. The 
act provides for equitable determination of rate of 
pay, seniority rights. 

The Veterans Preference Act amendment pro- 
vides that a veteran must receive a passing grade 
before he may receive preferred treatment, and that 


Standing Committees of the 83rd Congress 


Committee Senate Chairman 
PURO TeCRERENS fe oh eile, Dein luni anen oman yc ee 
Agriculture and Forestry George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
Appropriations Styles Bridges (N. H. 


Armed Services 

Banking and Currency 

District of Columbia 

Education and Labor 

Finance 

Foreign Affairs 

Foreign Relations 

Government Operations 

House Administration 

Interior and Insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judici 

Labor and Public Welfare H. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 

Rules 

Rules and Administration 


Leverett Saltonstall (wtass.) 
Homer E. Capehart (Iind.) 
Francis Case (S. Dak.) 


Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Wis.) 


Hugh Butler (Nebr.) 

John W. Bricker (Ohio) 
William Langer (N. 
Alexander Smith 


= Se — 


. 


before an eligible man entitled to 10 points — 
erans preference may go to the top of the c= 
service register ahead of other candidates, he m 
have a 10% or greater compensable disability. ; 


: AGRICULTURE : | 


Emergency aid for farmers and stockmen 
enacted by Public Law 115, which provided drow 
relief by (1) loans in disaster areas pro mec 
the President; (2) spécial livestock loans to 1 
ducers and feeders of cattle, sheep, and goats; J 
(3) in case of disaster, emergency aid in feed 
livestock and seeds for planting. Loans € 
only if not obtainable elsewhere. } 
To increase farmer ownership and contro 
the farm credit system and to meet the g! 
eredit and capital requirements, Congress ere: 
an independent Federal agency, the Farm C 
Administration. It will be supervised and c 
trolled by a 13-member board, one member tc 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
by the President with the advice and consent 
the Senate.- 


House Chairman 
Clifford R. Hope (Kan.) 


John Taber (N. Y.) 
Dewey Short (Mo.) 

Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.) 
Sid Simpson (Ill.) 

Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (& 


A. L. Miller (Nebr.) : 
Charles A. Wolverton (N, JJ 
Chauncey W. Reed (Ill.) 


{Onia) 
Edward H. Reese (Kan.)_ . 
George A. Dondero (Mich.) 
Leo E. Allen (i11.) 


Dak.) 
(N. J.) 


Un-American Activities 


Veterans Affairs 
Ways and Means 


Harold _H. Velde (ill.) 
Edith Nourse po 


(Mass. 
Ya 


Number of Bills 


Potket Pocket 

Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Tot 

Washington............. 2 mare 2 Cleveland (first term)....| 302 10 31 
ae COR aa 5 i 6 ||/Benjamin Harrison...... 19 22 40 
1 ee 1 Cleveland (second term).. 42 121 163) 

7 6 13 MecBinley..7+.01s ss preted 6 36 4 
8 2 10 Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 83 
2 1 3 t sid 30 9 34 
9 1 10 33 il 44) 

5 3 8 5 1 4 

3 2 5 20 29 4 

Johnson. 21 she 21 20 15 Be 
Grant. . 42 42 371 260 63) 
BEGVOR Seay ces 12 12 180 70 25 
ENTUIN gL eh ty a i 4 4 4 6 1¢ 


Champion Steer at Chicago Show Sells for $20,100 Record Pri¢ 


The 54th annual International Live Stock Expo- 
sition was held in the Union Stock Yards Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, Nov. 28-Dec. 6, 1953, with 
11,052 head of livestock and 2,000 samples of 
fodder, meat and wool, valued at $10,000,000, on 
display. Entries came from 37 states and 3 Cana- 
dian provinces, and $100,000 in prizes was distrib- 
uted. Attendance reached 450,000. 

Lone Star, 1,005-lb. Hereford steer, owned by 
Sue White, 18, Big Spring, Tex., was grand 
champion and was sold for $20,100, a record price 
of $20 a Ib. The 1952 grand champion sold for 
$4.55 a lb., total $5,005. 

Gr. ch. barrow was Osus, a 260-lb. Yorkshire, 
owned by Ohio State University. It sold for $1.85 
a lb, or $481, Reserve gr. ch. barrow was Tip Top 
Topper, 215 lbs., a Chester white owned by Bruce 
Brown, Battle Ground, Ind. Sold at $1.76 a lb. 
or $422.40. 
sty van pernee wae Kentucky Colonel, 2nd., a 

-lb. Southdown sheep owned b ; 
Kentucky, sold for $3.40 a lb. Ege e 

The Junior grand champion steer was qualified 
as over-age after the award and the reserve er. 
ch, was given first place. This was Little Stuff 
Aberdeen-Angus, weight 1,070 Ibs., owned by 


Carlyle Greathouse, Hindsboro, Ill. The 

reserve gr. ch. was a Hereford, Jo Jo, owned 
Gene Hawkins, 16, Oakland, Ill, It sold for $ 
a Ib. or $725.20. i] 

The 32nd annual National 4-H Congress broug 
1,300 young farmers to Chicago. 

The 4ist National Dairy Cattle Congress 
Waterloo, Ia., in October had an attendance 
225,592. It was followed immediately by the | 
International Dairy Congress in the Union St¢ 
Yards Amphitheater, Chicago, and several exhi’ 
tors won top prizes at both events. Gr, 
Ayrshire cow at Waterloo was Ayr-line R-. 
Betty, owned by Wm. S. Watson, Hutchins 
Kans. Gr. ch., Brown Swiss was Ski Lady 
owned by Warren Kinney, Lee’s Hill, N. J., Gr. 
Guernsey was Merry Song, owned by Male 
Boyle, Lakewood Farm, Ill. Reserve ch. Guerns 
was D Monogirl, McDonald Farms, Ill. Gr, 
Jersey was Valiant Jane, owned by Stuart Shed 
Janesville, Wisc. Gr. ch. Holstein was Que 
Mazie, owned by Forsgate Farm. 

At International Dairy Show in Chicago 
Lady R took the grand champion ribbon in 
Brown Swiss class; Merry Song captured ; 
Guernsey honors. Valiant Jane, became eee 
champion in the Jersey class. 


s of office of the President and Vice President, from January 20, 1953 to January 20, 1957. 
fo person may be elected President of the United States for more than twe four-year terms. 


IDENT—Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Texas. : 
mee to income = oS compens S108 of rp Se Treseney die oa ‘ 
i a@ year, an on an expense. y of e Treasury—George M. Humphrey. — 
wanee, also taxable, of $50,000 to assist in. Under Secretary—Marion B. pplbeee a a i = 
aying expenses resulting from his official General Counsel—Elbert Parr Tuttle. 
ities. Also there may be expended for or on Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. ; 
count of the traveling expenses of the Presi- | Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
t and official entertainment not exceeding | Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
,000 per annum Commissioner, Bureau of: : ; 


Customs—Vacancy Ae - 

PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali-| Inter: : ee 
aie, Galary $30,000 = yeat and $10,000 for | Narcstieeiieee 7 At ee my 
enses, all of which is taxable. Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. Veena om <r 
ier of succession to the Presidency. Estab- | Directors: SH ag 


shed by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
7, aS amended: 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
‘The President protempore of the Senate. 
‘Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 


Engraving and Printing—A: 
Information—Leon Me sier | Sail. ; : 
meee Pie dgr ie a 
. S. Secre rvice—U. E. Baughman, f. 
U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Aum: Merlin O-Welll, 


commandant. 


Bees Department of Defense 

ecretary of Defense—Charies E, Wilson. , 
Deputy Secretary of Defense—Roger M. xyes by oa 
perros: of the Army—Robert T. Stevens ($18,- he 


ae of the Navy—Robert B. Anderson ($18,- a 


Secretary of the Air Force—Harold | 
Pes wrold E. Talbott 
yolnt ee ae e 
rman—Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN. 
Army—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. USA. 
Navy—Adm. Robert B. Carney, USN. 
Air Force—Gen, Nathan F, Twining, USAF. 
Marine Corps—Gen. L. C. Shepherd, USMC (on 
Marine Corps matters only). : 
Sec.—Brig. Gen. E. H. J. Carns, USA, 
General Counsel—H,. Struve Hensel. 
Commandant of: 
Netra War College—Lt. Gen. H. A. Craig, 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces— 
Adm. Wesley McL, Hague, USN. Hoa 
Armed Forces Staff College—Lt. Gen. Andrew D. 
Bruce, USA. ‘ 7 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ‘ 

Secretary of the Army—Robert T. Stevens. 
Under Secretary—Earl D. Johnson. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. ee 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. George H. Decker. : 
Information—Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, chiet. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. G. E. Armstrong 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin. 
Army Field Forces—Gen. Mark W. Clark, chief. 
wanes Army Corps—Col. Mary A. Hallaren, di- 
Army Areas Headquarters: 

Ist Army—Governors Island, New York 4, N. Y. 

2nd Army—Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

3rd Army—Fort McPherson, Ga. 

4th Army—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

5th Army—Chicago 15, IIl. 

6th Army—Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. — 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. Raymond H. 

Fleming, chief. 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Hugh M.. 

Milton, II, executive. 
U. S. Military Academy—Maj. Gen. Frederick A. 

Irving, superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT. OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—Robert B. Anderson. 
Under Secretary—Thomas._S. Gates, Jr. ; 
Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. Ira H. Nunn. 
Chief of Information—Rear Adm. Lewis S, Parks. 


Office Chief for: 
Industrial Relations—Rear Adm, George A. Hol- 
dernass, Jr. . 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. John Gingrich. 
Naval Research—Rear Adm. C. M. Bolster. 
Naval Operations—Adm. Robert B. Carney, chief. 


Bureau Chief for: 
’. Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek. 
Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. Herbert L. 


¢ 


= THE CABINET 
- As of Dec. 1, 1953. 
: (Salaries, $22,500 each) 

Secre “ety of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 


York. 

je A rawctl of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey, 
©! O.- 

jecretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 


gan. 

omg General—Herbert Brownell Jr., of New 
ork. 
ostmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
chigan. 

tary of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of Ore- 
on. 
S ceHary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 
Utah. 
Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
_ chusetts. : 
‘ecretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 


Jersey. 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 


"Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas. 
The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President—Sherman Adams. 
Depuiy Assistant to the President—Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, USA (Retired). 
eretaries to the President—Thomas E. Stephens, 
James C. Hagerty. a 
Special Counsel to the President—Bernard M. 
- Shanley. 
Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs—Robert Cutler. 
Special Assistant to the President—C. D. Jackson. 
dministrative Assistants to the President—Gab- 
riel Hauge, Gerald D. Morgan, I. Jack Martin, 
Bryce N. Harlow. , 
sonal Secretary to the President—Ann C. Whit- 
man, 
aff Secretary—Brig. Gen. Paul T. Carroll, USA. 
itary Aide to the President—Lt. Col. Robert L. 
Schulz, USA. 
faval Aide to the President—Comdr, Edward L. 
- Beach, USN. 
‘Air Force Aide to the President—Lt. Col. William 
-G. Draper, USAF. a8 
Physician to the President—Maj. Gen. Howard 
McC. Snyder. USA. 


f 


Department of State 


retary of State—John Foster Dulles. 
Onder Secretary—Walter Bedell Smith. 
Under Secretary for Administration—Donald B. 
_ Lourie. - 
Ambassador at Large—Vacant. 
iounselor—Douglas MacArthur II. 
sistant Secretary for: 
United Nations Affairs—Robert Murphy. 
Inter-American Affairs—John M. Cabot. 
European Affairs—Livingston T. Merchant. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter Spencer Robertson, 
_ Near Eastern, Benth Asian and African Affairs— 
A. Byroade. 
Paplic “Affairs Activities—Carl .W. McCardle. 


i to the UN: 
US, -Representative—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


Pugh. 4 
Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. James L. Holloway. 
J 


oy 

Ordnance—Rear Adm; M. F. Schoeffel. 
Ships—Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leggett, Jr. 
Supplies and Accounts—Rear’ Adm. Murray L. 


Royar. , 

a Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. Joseph F. Jelley. 

‘Marine Corps—Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd. Jr., 
commandant. 
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Military Sea Transportation Service—Vice Adm. 
Francis C. Denebrink. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—Harold E. Talbott. 
poe Pec ee E yugies, Jr. 

ounsel—John A. Jo! 3 
Publie Tnforma tion—Brig. Gen. Sory Smith, di- 


rector. 

Chief of Staff—Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 

Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong. 

Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. Reginald C. 
Harmon. 

Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Bryant L. Boatner. 

Air Adjutant General—Col. Kenneth E. Thiebaud. 

Major Continental Air Commands—Headauarters 
Command, USAF (Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington, D. C.). Other commands at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Dayton, Ohio, Valparaiso, 
Fla., Baltimore; Md., Belleville, Ill., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Hempstead, N. Y., Camp Springs, 
Md., Omaha, Nebr., Hampton, Va. 


Department of Justice 
Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Deputy Attorney General—William P. Rogers. 
Solicitor General—Vacant. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar Hoo- 
ver, director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Argyle R. 
Mackey, commissioner. ~ 
Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. 
chairman. 4 

Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

piard of Parole—Walter K. Urich, parole execu- 
ive. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
commissioner. 


Finucane, 


Post Office Department 

Postmaster Generai—Arthur Summerfield. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Charles R. Hooks, Jr. 
Assistant Postmasters General: 

Norman R. Abrams (operations). 

John C. Allen (transportation). 

Armonde A. Kieb (facilities). 

Albert J. Robertson (finance). 
Comptroller—John W. A8kew. 
Chief Inspector—David H. Stephens. 


Department of the Interior 
Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay. 
Under Secretary—Ralph A. Tudor. 

Assistant Secretaries: Orme Lewis, Fred G,; Aan- 
dahl, Felix FE. Wormser. 
Solicitor—Clarence A. Davis. 

Directors for: a 
Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
Geological Survey—William E. Wrather. 
National Park Service—Conrad L, Wirth. 
Bureau of Mines—John J. Forbes. 
Fish and Wildlife Service—John L. Farley. 
Office of Territories—William C. Strand. 

Commissioner, Bureau of: 
Indian Affairs—Glenn L. Emmons. 
Reclamation—Wilbur C, Strand. 

Administrator: 
Bonneville Power Adm.—Paul J. Raver, 
Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 
Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson. 
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20, 1939); 
of New York (1892—June Dt 


», 1949); Sherma 
(ien0—Sevt. is, tesa an Minton of Indiana 


Tiese Herold B. Willey. 
ippitt. eporter—Walter Wyatt Librarian— 
Helen Newman, Press Info: ior i 
Whittineren S ormation—Banning E, 
UNITED STATES COURT OF C 
PATENT APPEALS 


Marshal—T, Perry 


USTOMS AND 


N. ¥.: 
le J. ; ze en : 
William P. Cole, Jr., Md. $17,500. cece) Gan 


Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor, Washington 25, DiC) 


UNITED STATES cuUSsT 9} 
Chief Judge—Webster J. Olver Nee 
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THE UNITED STATES 


ive Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 13, D. Cc. 


Se a eee 


dministr 


chic 


Service—D. A. Williams, cl 
Administration—Carl R. Arnold, 


ee B. j 

ish, administrator. mt 

Rural Electrification—Archer Nelson, 
strator. 


Secretary 
Under Secretary—Walter Williams. 
Director, Bureau of: 
The Census—Robert W. Burgess. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. 
F. A. Studds 
Standards—Allen V. Astin. 
Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy. 
Business Economics—M. Joseph Meehan. 
Bureau of Public Roads—F. V. de Pont, 
sioner. 
Civil fei mse > Administration—F. B. Lee, 
ministrator. i 
Federal Maritime Board—Louis Rothschild, che: 


man. 

Maritime Administration—Louis Rothschild, : 
ministrator. 

Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, commissior 

Wea her Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 

Business and Defense Services Administrat 
Charles F. Honeywell, administrator. 


Department of Labor 

Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 

Under Secretary—Vacancy. 

Assistant Secretaries: Rocco C. Siciliano, Harr 
C. Hobart, Spencer Miller, Jr. 

Deputy Asst. Sec. for Manpower—Leo R. Wi 

Solicitor—Stuart Rothman. 

Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCaule 
Labor Standards—William L. Connolly. 
Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague. 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Robert K. S 

yers. 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—John | 
Lawyer, chairman. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions: 
William R. McComb, administrator. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold. 


Department of Health, 


Edueation and Welfare 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. i 
Under Secretary—Nelson A. Rockefeller. 
Surgeon General, Public Health Servic 
Leonard A. Scheele. 
Commissioner of: 
Food and Drugs—C. W. Crawford. 
Education—Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell. 
Social Security—John William Tramburg. 
Weeps loans Rehabilitation—Mary E. Switzer, d 
rector. 
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Judges—William A. Ekwall, Ore.: Charles 1 
Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin Cc. Mollison, Ill.; Je 
Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, N. Y.; Morgan Fort 
N. Dak.; 2 Vacancies. ($15,000 each), | 

Clerk—William F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick | 
DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Miller. All 201 Vari 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 3 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHME 
The Senate has the sole power to try impeach 
ments. When the President of the United stat 


is tried, the Chief Justice of the United Stat 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of tw 
thirds of the members present. 


en ae a COURT OF CLAIMS ; 
olds one term annually, commencin 
the first Monday in October.) - 
Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associa 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; y 
Cancy. ($17,500 each.) 
Clerk—Willard L. Hart, 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS | 


(Serve without additional compe i 
positions pensation in thes 


Chief_ Judge—Albert Branson Maris, 
phia, Pa. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 


se Pennsylvani 


Philadel 
3rd Cirouley 


Magruder, Boston, Mass. (Chief 
Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit); 
ancis McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
it tre Circuit); Walter Charles 


S. Circuit Judge, Tth 

s, Washington, D. C. 
ef Judge, U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
of . Columbia). 


Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, U. S. Court of Ap- 
‘als Bldg.,. Washington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Chief Judge—John W. Kern, of Ind. Judges 
—Eugene Black, of Texas; J. Edgar Murdock, of 
; Stephen E. Rice, of Fla.; Ernest H. Van 
san, of Ohio; John G. Bruce, of Ky.; Luther 
. Johnson, of Tex.; Clarence P. LeMire, of Mo.; 
‘Bolon B. Turner, of Ark.; Marion J. Harron, of 
Calif.; Samuel B. Hill, of Wash.; Arnold Raum, 
% Mass.; Graydon G. Withey, of Mich.; C. Rogers 


Calvert 
8s, 

. Cir 
a 


4 dell, of Ore.; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; 
orman QO. Tietjens, of Ohio. ($15,000 each.) 
Clerk—Victor S. Mersch. Administrative Officer 
to W. Schoenfelder. Both, 12th St. & Consti- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($17,500 each) 
fee, no address other than city and state is 
ven, 


the office is in the United States Court- 


ouse. ) 
District of Columbia Circuit — Harold M. 
“Stephens, Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, 
“Bennett Champ Clark, E. Barrett Prettyman, Wil- 
“bur K. Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles Fahy, 
“George T. Washington, John A. Danaher. Clerk— 
doseph W. Stewart, Washington 1, D.C. 
_ First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire; Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
ruder, Chief Judge, Boston 9, Mass.; Peter Wood- 
Boury, Concord (P.O. Manchester), N. H.; John P. 

Hartigan, Providence 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger A. 
tinchfield, Boston 9, Mass. 

» Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 
' (foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., unless other- 
“wise indicated.) 

Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles E. 
“Clark, New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N, Frank, 240 
Livingston St., New Haven, Conn.; Harold Medina, 
"Foley Square, New York, N. Y.; Carroll C. Hincks, 
‘New Haven, Conn.; Vacancy. Clerk—Alexander 
M. Bell, New York 7, N. Y. 

* Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Wania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Chief 
"Judge, Wilmington 1, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Phil- 
‘adelphia 7, Pa.; Herbert F, Goodrich, Philadelphia 
7, Pa.; Gerald McLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Harry 
‘BE. Kalodner, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Austin L. 
Staley. Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; William Henry Hastie, 
‘Philadelphia 7,-Pa. Cierk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoif, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. C.; Morris A. Soper, 
Baltimore 2, Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottes- 
Ville, Va. Clerk—Claude M. Dean, Richmond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph C: 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas; 
Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson, (P.O., Yazoo City), 
Miss.; Wayne G. Borah, New Orleans, La.; Robert 
L. Russell, Athens (P.O. 1206, Atlanta 1), Ga.; 
Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; Richard T. 
Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala. Clerk—Oakley 
Dood, New Orleans 6, La, 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C. Simmons, Chief Judge, De- 
troit 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn.; 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.; 
Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Vacancy. 
Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
Jd. Earl Major, Chief Judge, Springfield, Il.; 
F. Ryan Dufiy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Phillip J. Fin- 
negan, Chicago 10, Ill.; Walter C. Lindley, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; H. Nathan Swaim, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Chicago, Ill. Clerk— 
Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Judge, Aberdeen 
(P.O., Huron), S. Dak.; John B. Sanborn, St. 
Paul 2, Minn,; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; Seth Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey 
M. Johnsen. Omaha 6. Nebr.; Walter G. Riddick, 
Little Rock, Ark.; John C. Collet, Kansas City 6, 
Mo.; Vacancy. Clerk—E. E, Koch, St.Louis 1, Mo. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
fana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
Wwaii, Guam.)—William Denman, Chief Judge, 
San Francisco 1, Calif.: Albert Lee Stephens, 1626 
U. Ss. P. O. & Courthouse, Los Angeles 12, Calif.; 
William Healy, Boise, Idaho; Homer T. Bone, 


United States—Judiciary 


| Oklahoma, 


Tacoma, Wash.; William E. Orr, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Walter L. Pope, Missoula, Mont.; Vacancy. 
Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
1 Utah, Wyoming)—Orie IL. Phillips, 
Chief Judge, Denver 1,-Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, 
Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma 
City’ 1, Okla.; John C. Pickett, P. O. Box ‘ 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($15,000, districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H. Lynne, Chief 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William 5. 
Davis (all) Birmingham 1. (Middle) Charles B. 
Charles B, Kennamer. Clerk—Oliver D. Street, 
Jr. (both), Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Hol- 
combe Thomas, Clerk—William J. O’Connor 
(both), Mobile 10. 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix; 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H, Love- 
less, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C.. Trimble, Chief 
Judge, P. O. Box 429, Little Rock; Harry J. Lem- 
ley, Texarkana. Clerk—H. Grady Miller, Little 
Rock. (Western) Harry J. Lemley, Chief Judge, 
Texarkana; John E. Miller, Fort Smith, Clerk— 
Truss U. Russell, Fort Smith, 

California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all) P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1, Calif.; Dal M. 
Lemmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento; Edward P. 
Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver D. Hamlin, 
Jr. (all San Francisco); Martin I. Welsh, Sacra- 
mento 5. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, P.O, Box 
707, San Francisco 1, (Southern) Leon R, Yank- 
wich, Chief Judge, Los Angeles 12; Campbell 
E. Beaumont, Fresno-17; Benjamin Harrison, 
Peirson M. Hall and William C. Mathes, (all) 
Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 1; 
Harry C. Westover, James M. Carter, William M, 
Byrne and, Ernest A. Tolin, (all) Los Angeles. 
Clerk—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles 12, 

Colorado—William Lee Knous, Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1, 

Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
New Haven 5; J. Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Charles E. Pickett, New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Paul C, Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
= a ee Clerk—E. G. Pollard, (all) Wilming- 
on 99. 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles -F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Walter M. Bastian and Luther W. 
Youngdahl (all Washington 1), Clerk—Harry M. 
Hull, Washington 1. 

Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee; George W. Whitehurst, Tam- 
pa. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (Southern) 
John W. Holland Chief Judge, P. 
Miami 2; William J. Barker, rs é 
Tampa 1; Bryan Simpson, P.O. Box 1053, Jackson- 


ville; George W. Whitehurst, Tampa. Clerk— 
Julian A. Blake, Jacksonville 1, 
Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 


Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—F. L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T, Hoyt 
Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; A. B. Conger, 
Thomasville. Clerk—John~- P. Cowart, Macon. 
(Seuthern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
--Scott A. Edwards, Savannah, 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark. Clerk—Edward M, Bryan, 
(both) Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L, Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Wm. 
G. Knoch, and Julius J. Hoffman (all Chicago 4). 
Clerk—Roy H. Johnson, Chicago 4, (Eastern) Fred 
L. Wham. Chief Judge, Benton; Casper Platt, 
Danville. Clerk—Douglas H. Reed, E, St. Louis. 
(Southern) Charles G. Briggle, Chief Judge, 
Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, Quincy (P.O. Peoria). 
Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert. Clerk 
—Kenneth Lackey, (both) Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler. Clerk—Maurice W. Graston, 
(both) Indianapolis 4. ‘ 

lowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 

P.O., Greene), Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 
Southern) William F. Riley. Clerk—Eugene E. 
Poston, (both) Rm. 212 U. S. Courthouse, Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1; Mac Swinford, Lexington 
(P.O; Cynthiana). Clerk—Davis YT. McGarvey, 
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Lexington 6. (Western) Roy M. Shelbourne, Chief 
Federal Bldg. Touisville 2; Mac Swin- 
font oer eral ge m. T. Bec! 

ville 2. 


xington. , 

Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W, Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Cle 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
©. Dawkins” Jr., Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
F. ane: Jr., ae Charles. Clerk—Alton L. 
Curtis, evepo! 

Maine —Jonn ? D. Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. é 

Maryland—William C. Coleman, Chief Judge; 
ASrpaeee gee ree W. Butschky (acting) 

ore 2. 

S itamlohusette George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William T. McCarthy. Clerk—John A. Canavan, 

ll) Boston 9..- 
Giiahican(Hastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, Bay City; 
Arthur A. Koscinski, Theodore Levin and Thomas 
P, Thornton (all Detroit). Clerk—Frank J. Dingell, 
Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr. Clerk— 
Orrie J. Sluiter, (both) Grand Rapids 1. 

Minn H. Nordl Chief Judge; 
: Robert 


Paul. 

Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 
(P.O. Baldwin). Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk 
—Loryce E. Wharton, Jackson 106. 
Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, 
Clerk—James O’Connor 
. Reeves, 
Chief Judge; Albert A. Ridge. Clerk—Anthony L. 
Arnold, (all) Kansas City 6. (Eastern and West- 
ern) Roy W. Harper, St. Louis 1; Richard M. 
Duncan, Federal Bldg., Kansas City 6. 

Montana—Charles N. Pray, Chief Judge, Great 
Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. 
Walker, Helena. 

Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 
ha 1; John W. Delehant, Lincoln 1. Clerk—Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. 

Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
Dickey, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry. (both) Concord. 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
(both) Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 2; 
Alfred E. Modarelli and Richard Hartshorne, 
(both) Newark 1. Clerk—William H. Tallyn, 
Trenton 5. 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, P. O. Box 482, 
Albuquerque. Clerk—William D. Bryars, Albuquer- 
que. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 
C. Knox, Chief Judge; Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. Clancy, Edward 
A. Conger, Sylvester J. Ryan, Samuel H. Kaufman, 
John F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory 
F. Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Edward Jordan Dimock, David 
N. Edelstein, (all) New York City 7. Clerk—Wil- 
liam V. Connell, New York City 7. (Eastern) Rob- 
erb A. Inch, Chief Judge; Clarence G. Galston, 
Mortimer W. Byers, Matthew T, Abruzzo, Leo F. 
Rayfiel, Walter Bruchhausen (all) Brooklyn 1. 
Clerk—Percy G. B. Bilkes, Brooklyn 2, (Western) 
John Knight, Chief Judge, Buffalo 2; Harold P. 
Burke, Rochester 14. Clerk—Miss May C. Sickmon, 
Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
(P.O. Tarbora), Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. 
(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk— 
Henry Reynolds, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson 
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io—(Northern) Paul J 
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14; Frank L. Kloeb, Toledo 2: Emeri 
B. Freed and Charles J. McNamee, (both) cles 
land 14. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14, 
(Southern) Mell ,G. Underwood, Chief Judge 
eepeabes AIG: Pe a ert Cincinnati 2: 
: , on. Cl —] 
Becaere y erk—Howard E. Parker, 
Oklahoma—(Northern) Ro: 
Judge, Rm. 315 P, O. Bl 
pele ¢ ope retired Ve 
e udge uskogee. Clerk—John H, 
ee ae (Western) ria S. Vaught, pont) 
: i andler, Jr. Clerk—' 
M, Fiison, (all) Okla. City i Darian ane 
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liam Robert Wallace. Okly. ie stricts) Wil 


Oregon—James Alger Fee, Chief Judge: 
McColloch, Gus J. Solomon; (all) i Portigna ks 


Clerk—F.. L. Burk (acti 
land 7. (acting), P! O. Box 1150. Port: 


yce H. Savage, Chief 
dg., Tulsa 1, Clerk— 
(Eastern) Eugene Rice, 


Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William <irkpatr? 
cpeaneyiventas“(easte) O. Phila); George 
Welsh, J. Ganey, and Thomas J. 
ee ree a 7; Allan K. be of 
. O. Phila.); acancies. Clerk—Leo A. 
aia cmc) Albert L. 
1) Scranton 2. (Western) 
hief dge; Rabe Max! 
oh "ness Sot 
Vacancy. ames H. Wallace, Jr., P. O. 
1805, Piitsburgh 30. (All Districts) Frederick: 
Follmer, Lewisburg. ; 
Nese D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3, 
ea . Murphy, ‘OV. i 
South Careline —(hastern B 


—George B. 
man, Chief Judge, Columbia 3; Ashton 
liams, Florence (P. O. Charleston 
L. Allen, Charleston 4. 
Wyche, Chief Judge, Spartanburg; George 
Columbia. E. 


Watson, 
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Jol aa 
Greenville. 
cuth Dakota—A. Lee Wyman and George 
Mickleson. Clerk—Roy B. Marker, (all) Sioux F 
E Leslie R. Darr, C 


e. 

ville 12. (Middle is 
B. Ormes, as) Nashville 3. (Western) Marr 
S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnss 
Memphis 1. 

Texas—(Northern) William Hawley Atwell, CH 
Judge; T. Whitfield Davidson, (both) Dallas 1; < 
B. Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—George W. Park 
Fort Worth 2. (Southern) Thomas M. Kenne: 
Chief Judge; Allen B. Hannay, (both) Houston 4 
James V. Allred, 330 P.O. Bidg., Corpus Chris 
Ben C. Connally, Houston 2. ierk—V. B 
Thomas, Houston 2. (Eastern) Joe W._ Shee? 
Clerk—James R. Cooney, (both) Tyler. (Wester 
Ben H. Rice, Jr., Chief Judge, Waco (P.O. & 
Antonio); Robert E. Thomason, P.O. Box 205, . 
Paso. Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. 

Utah—Willis W. Ritter. Clerk—O. K. 
(both) Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Ch 
—Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 

Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, ou 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexand 
Clerk—Walkley E. Johnson, Richmond. (We: 
ern) John Paul, Chief Judge, Harrisonburg; Alix: 
D. Barksdale, Lynchburg. Clerk—Clarence 
Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Cha 
Judge, Spokane 10. Clerk—Stanley D. Tayl 
Box 1493, Spokane 7. (Western) John C. Bowe 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, Seattle 11; Geor 
H. Boldt, Tacoma. Clerk—Millard P. Thomas 
U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 4. (Both Districts) W/ 
liam J. Lindberg. 

West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Bake 
Chief Judge. Clerk—Wm. . Howard, bo 
Elkins. (Southern) Ben Moore, Chief Judge. Cle 
—Homer W. Hanna, (both) Charleston 29. (Ba 
Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan. Cle 
—B. H. Westfahl, (both) Milwaukee 2. (Weste 
Patrick T. Stone, Wausau (P.O. Madison). Clerk 
Edgar M. Alstad, Madison 1. 

Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy, P. O. Box 8& 
Cheyenne. Clerk—Miss Capitola G. Allison, Che 


persis TERRITORIAL JUDGES 

Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) George ¥ 
Folta, Juneau; (2) Vacancy, Nome; (3) Jam 
Lewis McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; (4) Vacana 
Fairbanks ($15,000 each). Clerks—(1) J. Wilfot 
Leivers, Juneau; (2) Norvin W. Lewis, Nome; () 
M. E. S. Brunelle, P.O. Box 920, Anchorage; () 
John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Croy 
Sener Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (botl 

ncon. 

Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver. Clei 
Roland A. Gillette (both) Agana. | 

Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Mi 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 1) 
Jon Wiig. ($15,000 each.) Clerk—William 
Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1. 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Edward T. Tows 
($10,500), Associate Justices: Louis LeBaron, 1 
gram M. Stainback, (all) Honolulu ($10,000 each 
Circuit Courts—(ist) Miss Carrick H. Buck, Alle 
Reginald Hawkins, Albert M. Felix, Ronald Barr 
Jamieson, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R, 
and Calyin C. McGregor (all) Honolulu; ($7,5 

. (2). William Burbridge Brown, Waiiu 
Maui; (3) Maurice ret Hilo; (5) Philip — 
Rice, Lihue, Kauai; ($7,000 each). (There igs ; 
eee fo aa Dist rict Jud. 

ico—] ric udge, Clemente Rui 
Nazario, ($15,000). Clerk—Miss Mary A 
(both) San Juan iv. erie 

Virgin Islands—District Judge, Herman 


Moore, ($15,000). Clerk—George A, Mena, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. rat) a 


as H. Ce! 
eal 


Clie 


cae bat i y 


The Senate 


' (As of Dec. 1, 1953) 
Rep., 47; Dem,, 48; Ind., 1, Total 96. — 


y Whip— A 
jority ers wal iam T. Reed. 
ity Fl Lyndon B. Johnson. 
nority Whip—Farle (oF "Glemer ts. 
ority Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
plain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D ope 
Sergeant at: Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
retary The Sa ga Mark Trice. 
thief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 


Senators - P, O. Address 
; - ALABAMA maa 
1957. Lister MM DOM 255 2.5 en's Montgomery 
1955. .John J. Sparkman, Dem... ..Huntsyille 
: % ARIZONA : 
.Carl Hayden, Dem. . .Phoenix 
.- Barry Goldwater, Rep.. .»»,. Phoenix 
i ARKANSAS ‘ 
.John L. McClellan, Dem. .,.Camden 
‘J. William Fulbright, Dem.. : Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA 
William F. Knowland, EDs . Oakland 
1957. .Thomas H. Kuchel, Rep. ....Anaheim 
eo *“ COLORADO 
1955. ._Edwin C. Johnson, Dem...,., Denver: 
1957. . Eugene D. Millikin, Rep... .. Denver 
< CONNECTICUT 
1 .. Prescott G. Bush, Rep....... Greenwich 
19 penn A. Purtell, Rep..... Hartford 
a DELAWARE 
1959. John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro 
4 J. Allen Frear, Jr.. Dem..... Dover 
a FLORIDA Sao 
1 L. Holland, Dem. . , Bartow 
a7. Spessard Smathers, Dem... Miami 
E GEORGIA A 
“f eorge, Dem..,.;. enna 
1988. Richard Be Russell, Dem.... Winder 
: IDAHO 
°41955.. Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 
1957. .Herman Welker, Reps: citer Payette 
, ILLINOIS 
4 955. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
as _Everett M. Dirkson, Rep..,.Pekin 
INDIANA ad 
1 ‘apehart, Re .. Washington 
4352. -Homer E, ener, Rene cs |. Bedford 
; ets Re Cedar Rapid 
ickenlooper, edar Rapids 
1955, ee: Bufitette, Den. a . Cherokee 
: KANSAS 


955. . Andrew F. penceuDel, Rep... Wichita 
1957. . Frank Carlson, Ri .. Topeka 


oS Sal te 
1957. . Earle C. Clements, Dem..... Morganfield 
1955. .John S. Cooper, Rep........ Somerset 
LOUISIANA = 
POS helo. aie ouma 
AEF rea cue. DOWE 2ay0 ove Baton Rouge 
MAINE 


1955. . Margaret Chase Smith, ons . Skowhegan 
ER Frederick G. Payne. Rep.. - Waldoboro 


MARYLAND 
Bn957. gone Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 


a A959... . Glenn Beall, Rep........- Frostburg 
Lei ey akg heen sea 
“Leverett Saltonstall, Rep over 
a +1355. ‘John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 
MICHIGAN ; 
“4955. .Homer Ferguson, Rep....... Detroit 
2958.. .Charles E. Potter, Rep stapes Cheboygan 
ua MINNESOTA 
1959. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... pNorehnsld 


1955. - Hubert H. Humphrey, 
d MISSISSIPPI 

1955. .James O. Eastland, Dem‘ 

1959. . John C. Stennis, Dem....... 


. Dodadsville x 
DeKalb 


Sere ‘must - ‘meet annually ' on Jan. 3, unless it has, by’ nee, eeinio® a difterent day 
for six years and end January 3 of the year preceding’ name, 
additional non-taxable allowance of ba for expenses, — 


1955. .James E. Murray, Dem. ..,. But : 
1959... Mike Mansfield, Dem.,..... Stn. 
mip < 
1959. . h Butler, Rep.........: :Omal 
1955. ht Grsiome Rep. aan, Seottsbiue ‘3 
NEVADA : < 
1957. .Pat McCarran, Dem...... .-Reno - 3 
1959. “George Ww. Malone, Rep..... Reno Pisce 
eate NEW HAMPSHIRE i 
. .Styles Bridges, Rep......... Concord 
1957. - Robert W. Upton, Rep... ...Concord 
Sees i NEW JERSEY es 
..H. Alexander Smith, Rep... . Princeton 
1955. . Robert C. Hendrickson, Tiap. wootines 
sGce Can NEW MEXICO 
59.. Dennis Chavez, Dem....... . Albuquer; 
1955. Clinton P. Anderson, Dem’. Agnes 
NEW YORK S 
1959. Irving M. Ives, Rep..:..... Norwich 7 
1957, . Herbert H. Lehman, Dem... .New York City : 


Annual salary is $12,500, 


Terms | : : 
| Expire © Senators P.O. Ad 
F FE ee ‘ P MISSOURI | a 
ennings, Jr., Dem... .St. Lo’ 
1959. -Stuart Symington, Dem... .. Sate Boe mee 


MONTANA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1957..Clyde R. Hoey, Dem....... elby 
1955. . Alton A. Lennon, Dem....... Wilmington 
oR “NORTH DAKOTA Y 
959. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck | 
1957. . Milton R. Young, Rep. Brace ones 
fone OHIO ; 
959. .John W. Bricker, Re .. Colum 
1957. .Thomas A. Burke, Dem.’ ric tee Cleveland 
= OKLAHOMA 
1955. yea eh Kerr, Dem., - Okla, Cit 
1957. .A.-S. . Mike Monroney, Dem, .Okla, City 
a OREGON 
1955..Guy Cordon, Rep....... . Rosebur, 5 
1957,..Wayne Morse, Ind.......... 2 Tecoma F. be + 
PENNSYLVANIA aut 
1959, .Edward Martin, Rep.......: Washi 
1957, .James H. Duff, Ren Pett: Caryegee oe q 
RHODE ISLAND ~— 
1955. . Theodore F. Green, Dem... . Provid 
1959. John O. Pastore, Dem....... Providence . 
; SOUTH CAROLINA 
1955. . Burnet R. Maybank, Dem.. . Charleston 
1957. .Olin D. Johnston, Demin Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1955. .Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ Madis 
1957. . Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 
TENNESSEE 
1955, , Estes Kefauver, Dem...,... Chattan 
1959. Albert Gore, Dem.......... Car corer 
TEXAS 
1955. . Lyndon B, Johnson, sce ohnsi 
1959. . Price Daniel, Dem..... a ot iberty Clty 
UTAH 
1959. .Arthur V. Watkins, Rep.....Orem 
1957.. Wallace F. Bennett, Rep... .Salt Lake City 
VERMONT : 
1957. .George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
1959. .Ralph E. Flanders, Rep...,. Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
1959. . Harry Flood Byrd, Dem..... Berryville 
1955..A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Lexington 
WASHINGTON 
1957...Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Seattle 
1959. .Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . . Everett 
2 WEST VIRGINIA 
1959, . Harley M. Kilgore, Dem. : ... Beckley 
1955. .Matthew M. Neely, Dem... . Fairmont 
> WISCONSIN 
1957. .Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chippewa Falis 
1959. . Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep... Appleton 
‘ 7 WYOMING . : 
1955. .Lester C. Hunt Dem..,.... Lander 
1959. . Frank A. Barrett, Rep...... Cheyenne 


60 
The House of Re 


e Congress must meet annually 
Me Btemibers were elected Nov. 4, 1952, 


and a non-taxable allowance of $2,500 for expenses. 


cone expense allowance. 
Rep., 221; Dem., 213; Ind., 1. Total, a 

The Speaker—Joseph W. Martin, 
Parliamentarian—Lewis Deschler. 
Majority Leader—Charles A. Halleck. 
Majority Whip—Leslie C. Arends. 
Democratic Leader—Sam_ Rayburn. 
Democratic Whip—John W. McCormack. 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D 
Doorkeeper—Tom Kennamer. 
Sergeant at Arms—William Bonsell. 
Clerk of the House—Lyle O. Snader. 


Dist. Palitics P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 
Frank W. Boykin*. ae pene 
George M. Grant*, . em..Troy 
econ Ww. Andrews*. Dem. .Union Springs 
Kenneth A. Roberts. ..Dem..Anniston 
Albert Rains*......... m..Gadsden 
Armistead Selden, Jr... Dem..Greensboro 
Carl Elliott*® . .......... Dem. . Jasper 
Robert E. Jones, Jr.*... . Scottsboro 


Laurie C. Battle*...... Dem. . Birmingham 
ARIZO 


NA 
WPA RNOGEB chairs cheles + Rep.. .Mesa 
Harold iw Patten*..... Dem. .Tucson 
AR SAS 
. C. Gathings*....... Dem. .West Memphis 
Wilbur D. Mills*...... Dem. . Kensett 
James W. Trimble*....Dem. . Berryville 
Oren Harris*.....:.... Dem, .El Dorado 
Brooks Hays*......... pen. . Little Rock 
Wei. Norell: oc.....-:. m.. Monticello 
CALIFORNIA 
Huberr R. Scudder*. . . Rep.. .Sebastopol 
Clair Engle*. Red Bluff 


. Sacramento 
...San Francisco 
..San Francisco 


John F. Shelley*.. 


Sem wh COUPON Ne CONAGE Whe 


Robert L. Condon.,... Dem. .Walnut Creek 
John J, Allen, Jr.*..... Rep.. .Oakland 
George P. Miller*...... Dem. .Alameda 
J. Arthur Younger... .. Rep.. .Sapn Mateo 
Charles S. Gubser..... Rep... Gilroy 
11 Leroy Johnson........ Rep.. .Stockton 
12 A. Oakley Hunter*....Rep... Fresno 
13 Ernest K. Bramblett*.. Rep... Pacific Grove 
14 Harland Hagan....... Dem. . Hanford 
15 Gordon McDonough*..Rep...Los Angeles 
16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep...Santa Monica 
17 Cecil R. King*........ Dem..Los Angeles 
18 Craig Hosmer......... Rep... Long Beach 
19 Chet Holifield*........ Dem. . Montebello 
20 Carl Hinshaw*........ Rep... Pasadena 
21 Edgar W. Hiestand....Rep.,, Altadena 
22 Joseph S. Holt........Rep...Van Nuys 
23 Clyde Doyle* ; . South Gate 
24 Glenard P. Lipscomb... Rep...Los Angeles 
25 Patrick J. Hillings*....Rep...Areadia 
26 Samuel W. Yorty*..... Dem..Los Angeles 
27 Harry R. Sheppard*. ..Dem.. Yucaipa 
28 James B.‘Utt......... ep . Santa Ana 
29 John Phillips*......... ++ Panning 
30 Robert C. ob) Wilson. Hep. ..Chula Vista 
COLORADO 
1 Byron G. Rogers*..... Dem. . Denver 
2 William S Hill ora, ens Rep... fort Collins 
3 J. Edgar. Chenoweth*, . Rep... Trinidad 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*....Dem, . Palisade 
CONNECTICUT 
1 Thomas J. Dodd...... Dem..W. Hartford 
2 Horace ra oeaeeeaag ah Rep. .Pomfret Center 
3 Albert W. Cretella.....Rep...Clintonville 
4 Albert P. Morano*...., Rep.. .Greenwich 
5 James T. ale -Rep.. . Naugatuck 
arge 
Antoni N. Sadlak** Sqn Rep... Rockville 
WARE 
At Large 
Herbert B. Warburton.....Rep.. Wilmington 
FLORIDA 
1 Courtney Campbell....Dem..Clearwater Beach 
2 Charles E. Bennett*. .. Dem. , Jacksonville 
* Bob Sikes*®. 20... 05... ee .Crestview 
4 ee ANAK ice ss m..Miami 
5 A.8. (Syd) Herlong, ae *Dem. - Leesburg 
6 Dwight L. ‘ia eens .Fort Lauderdale 
7 James A. m. .Sarasota 
8 D.R. (Billy) Mattei Det . Gainesville 
IA 
1 Prince H. Preston, Jr.*. Dem. ‘Btategboro 
2 JL. Plilcher........... em. . Meigs 
3 E. L. (Tic) Forrester...Dem.. Leesburg 
4 A. Sidney Camp*...... em.. Newnan 
5 James C. Davis*....... Dem. .Stone Mountain 
6 Carl Vinson*........,. Dem. . Milledgeville 
7 Henderson Lanham*...Dem..Rome 
8 W.M. (Don) Wheeler* Dem. .Alma 
a Bette Landrum founan m..Jasper 
aul Brown*.......... Dem. .Elberton 
: IDAHO 
I Gracie Pfost.......... Dem: .Nampa 


on January 3_w 
to serve from Jan, 3 


Speaker of the 


Tih be 


Whe SOON 


24 Melvin Price*......... 

25 C. W. (Runt) Bishop*. . Re 
INDIANA 

1 Ray J. Madden*...... Dem.. 

2 Chailes A. Halleck*....Rep... 

3 S. J. Crumpacker, Jr...Rep. 

4 E. Ross Adair*........ Rep.. 

5 John V. Beamer*...... Rep.. 

6 Cecil M. Harden*...... Rep.. 

7 William G. aaa ett Rep.. 

8 D. Bailey Merrill...... Rep.. 

9 Earl Wilson*.......... Rep. 

10 Ralph Harvey*........ Rep. 

11 Charles B. Brownson*.. Rep. 

WA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

js 


Tohd goke gan NAME Whe Whe - eo ee ONDE Whe PAP wWhe 


—_ 
why 


14 


Representatives 


it law, 2 
1953 sie Jan. 3, ote 


John C. Kiuezynski*.. ae 
Thomas J. O'Brien*. 
James A. Bowler... ... 


Timothy P. © Beechans. = 


aso a W. Reed*... 


ce Soe 


Thomas E. Martin*....Rep. 
Henry O. Talle*....... Re 
H.R. Gross*®\ oo. - acy Re 
Karl M. se antelige ‘Rep.. 
Paul Cunningham*... ‘Rep. : 
James I. Dolliver*..... ees 
Ben F. Jensen*......-. Re 


Charles B. Hoeven*.... 


K. 
Howard 8. Miller...... Dem.. 


Errett P. Serivner*. 
Myron V. George* 
Edward H. Rees*. 
Clifford R. Hope*. 
Wint Smith*..... 


KEN’ 
Noble J, Gregory*...... 


“Rep. 


Dem. 
William H. Natcher....Dem 
John M. Robsion, Jr... Rep 


Frank L. Chelf*....... Dem. 


Brent Spence*........ Dem 
John C. Watts*....... Dem 
Carl D. Perkins*...... Dem 
James 8. Golden*...... Rep. 
pebble Sos 

Edward Hebert*....Dem. 
Hale IBOREBES © tins wre Dem. 
Edwin E. Willis*...... Dem. 
Overton Brooks*...... Dem. 
Otto E. Passman*..... m. 
James H. Morrison*. ..Dem. 
T. A. Thompson... ....Dem 


George S. Long. rae .Dem 


Robert Hale*.”. ... 09% Rep.. 
Charles P. Nelson*....Rep.. 
Clifford G. McIntire*. pen 


MARYL 


ND 
Edward T. Miller*..... Ren 


House, $30,000, 90, plus a o seiner ge 


[New Castle 
. .Indianapolis 


..lowa City 
.. Decorah 


. Waterloo 
.Corydon 
-Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
. Exira 

. Alton 


. .Bowli 
. Louisville 

. Lebanon 
.. Fort Thomas 
. .Nicholasville 
.- Hindman 
. Pineville 


Empor 
.Garden City 
.. Mankato 


.Mayffeld 
Green 


.New Orleans 
.New Orleans 
‘St. Martinsville } 
.Shreveport 

. Monroe 

. Hammond 


.. Ville Platte 
. Pineville 


-Portiand 


. Augusta 
.Perham 


. Easton 


James P. 8. Devereux*. Rep.. .Stevenson 
Edward A. ei ewe - Baltimore 
George H. bibs So ‘Baltimore 
Small, Jr. ‘Rep... Clinton 
DeWitt S. Hyde.. . Rep... Bethesda, ) 
Samuel N. Friedel. Dem. . Baltimore ' 
MASSACHUSETTS 

John W. Heselton*.... Rep... Deerfield 
Edward P. Boland..:..Dem. . Springfield 
Philip J. Philbin*...... Dem. .Clinton 
Harold D. Donohue* . .Dem.. Worcester 
et Nourse Rogers* . . Rep... Lowell 

illiam H. Bates*..... Rep...Salem 
Teoma J. Lane*,..... re . Lawrence 
eoeian L. Goodwin*. . . Rep... Melrose 

Donald W. Nicholson* . Rep... Wareham 
Laurence Curtis....... Rep... Boston 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr.. Dem. . Cambridge 
John W. McCormack*. .Dem. porches 


Richard Wigglesworth*. Rep.. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*. Rep.. 


Milton 
‘North Attleboro 


+ De: 
Harold C. Hagen*..... Rep. 


- Tho MISSISSIPPI 


je L. one aie eels 


mas G. Abernethy *Dem.. 

. Charleston 
.. Greenwood 

. Raymond 

. -Philadelphia 


P. O. Address as 
2PM antrum 

..Ann Ar 
(os eG Hep. 5 Battle ( Greek 
as Grand Rapids 


¢ Lansing 


ak Part Huron 


Pascagoula 


RASA 


ist. 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan. . 
Jeffrey P. Hillelson. 


Clarence Cannon*. 3 
Paul C. Jones*........ 


Louis 
... Webster Groves 
. St. Louis 
., .Independence 
_Dem. . Kansas City 
...8t. Joseph 

.Gal 


2) Kimball 


Reno 


Dem 
Morgan M. Moulder*. .Dem 
MONTANA 
Lee Metcalf........... Dem.. 
Wesley A. D’Ewart*...Rep... 
NEBRASKA 
{ Carl T. Curtis*........ Rep... 
Rowan Hruska........ Rep. 
Robert D. Harrison*.. .Rep. 
AS i, Miller*...........Rep. 
NEVADA 
At Large 
_ Clifton peut Young.. .Rep.. 


EW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. teow pene 
Norris Cotton*........ ; 
NEW JERSE: 
Charles A. Wolverton* . a ‘ 


Charles R. Howell* 

P. Frelinghuysen, Ir. 
6 H. A. Williams, Jr..... ‘D 
7 William B. Widnall*... 
8 FR Canfield*...... Rep,. 
9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr*.. 
0 Peter W. Rodino, are 
i Hugh J. areciag 
2 Robert W. ‘ 
3 Alfred D. Sleminsici* bie 
4 Edward J. Hart 


.Center Ossipee 
banon 


. Merchantville 
..Cape May City 
.. Rumson 
.. Pennington 
. Morristown 
. Plainfield 
. Saddle River 
Paterson 
. .Haworth 
. Newark 
.. Newark 
...Livingston 
. Jersey City 
m..Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 


At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez*. Dem. .Santa Fe 
John J. Dempsey*..... Dem. .Santa Fe 
wainwright Reps East Hampton 

1 Stuyvesant wr d ep...East Hampto 
2 Steven B. Derounian...Rep...Mineola 
3 Frank J. Becker....... Rep.. : Lynbrook 
4 Henry. J. Latham*.....Rep...Queens Village 
5 Albert H. Bosch...... ‘Rep...Richmond Hill 
6 Lester Holtzman....... Dem. .Rego Park 
7 James J. Delaney*..... Dem..L. I. City 
8 Louis B. Heller*....... Dem, . Brooklyn 
9 Eugene J. Keogh*..... Dem. .Brooklyn 
0 Edna 7 CPR 0S hg Dem. .Brooklyn 
1 Emanuel Celler*.,..... Dem. . Brooklyn 
2 Francis E. Dorn.,..... Rep... Brooklyn. 
3 Abraham Multer*..... Dem, .Brooklyn 
4 John J. Rooney*...... Dem. . Brooklyn 
5 John H. Ray.......... Rep.. .Staten Island 
6 Adam C. Powell, Jr.*...Dem..New York City 
7 Frederic Coudert, Jr.*..Rep...New York City 
8 James G. Donovan*....Dem..New York City 
® Arthur G. Klein*...... Dem..New York City 
) F. D. Roosevelt, Jr.*...Dem..New York City 
1 Jacob K. Javi ....Rep...New York City 
2 Sidney A. Fine*.......Dem..New York City 
3 Isidore Dollinger* . Dem..New York City 


4 Charles Buckley*......Dem.. 


New York City 


Politics P.O. Address 
Paul A. Fino..... Rep... New York City 
26 Ralph A. Gamb Rep. ont 
7 Ralph W. Gwinn* Ren. Bronxville 
35 fe ae Wiatore Rare “Richmond ville 
e m*, . mi 1 
30 Leo W. O'Brien*.... Dem. Albany ks 
1 Dean P. Taylor*...... Rep... Troy 
32 Bernard W. Kearney*..Rep.. ‘Gloversville 
33 Curenoe a). Kilburn. . -Rep...Malone 
illiam R. Williams*. | Rep...C 
35 R Walter RiehIman*. . Rep... Tully 
36 John Taber*.......... Rep...Auburn 
37 W. Sterling Cole*...... Pe .Bath 
38 peer B, Keating*. . . .Rochester 
39 Harold C. Ostertag*. . eee Attica 
40 William E. Miller*.... - Rep... Lockport 
41 mund P. Radwan*. Rep. ‘Buffalo 
42 Jobn R. Pillion. : p... Lackawanna 
43 Daniel A. Reed*....... Rep... Dunkirk 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1 Herbert C. Bonner*....Dem., Washington 
2 L. H. Fountain........ Dem. . Tarboro 
3 Graham A. Barden*. Dem., New Bern 
4 Harold D. Cooley*..... Dem. , Nashville 
5 Thurmond Chatham*. - Dem. . Winston-Salem 
6 Carl T. Durham*,....:Dem. .Chapel Hill 
7 ¥. Ertel Carlyle*...... Dem. . Lumberton 
8 Charles B. Deane*..... Dem. .Rockingham 
9 Hugh Q. Alexander. ...Dem..Kannapolis 
10 Charles R. Jonas. .:... :Rep.. . Lincolnton 
11 Woodrow W. Jones*...Dem..Rutherfordton 
12 George A. Shuford....; Dem. . Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At Large 
Usher L, Burdick* ....Rep... Williston 
Otto Krueger......... Rep... Fessenden 
1 Gordon Scherer. . -.Cincinnati 
2 William E. Hess*. Cincinnati 
3 Paul F, Schenck*. Dayton 
4 Wm. M. McCulloch*. .- Piqua 
5 Cliff Clevenger*.....,. ... Bryan 
6 James G. Polk*....... .. Higbland 
7 Clarence J. Brown*.... .. .Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts*..... p... Findlay 
9 Frazier Reams*....... . .Toledo 
10 Thomas A. Jenkins*... .. Ironton 
11 Oliver P. Bolton....... . Mentor 
12 John M. Vorys*....... ... Columbus 
13 Alvin F. Weichel*,.... . Sandusky 
14 William H. Ayres...... .. Akron 
15 Robert T. Secrest*..... . Senecaville 
16 Frank T. Bow*........ . Canton (R.F.D.) 
17 J. Harry McGregor*...Rep...West Lafayette 
18 Wayne L. Hays*...... . Flushing 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*.:.. .. Youngstown 
20 Michael A. Feighan*.. . .. Cleveland 
21 Robert Crosser*....... ye evelaas 
22 Frances P. Bolton*.... ..,.Lyndh 
23 George H. Bender*....Rep.. “Chagrit Falls 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Page Belcher*......... Rep... Enid 
2 Ed Edmondson,...... Dem. ,Muskogee 
3 Carl Albert*.......... Dem. .McAlester 
4 Tom Steed*........... Dem. .Shawnee 
5 John Jarman*......... Dem, .Oklahoma City 
6 Victor Wickersham*...Dem,.Mangum 
OR EGON 
1 Walter Norblad*...... Rep... Astoria 
2' Sam Coons) oa acces Rep... Baker 
3 Homer D. Angell*..... Rep... Portland 
4 Harris Ellsworth*...~.. Rep... Roseburg 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1 William A. Barrett*....Dem., Oe 
2 William T. Granahan*..Dem. . Philadelphia 
3 James A. Byrne....... em, . Philadelphia 
4 Earl Chudoff*......... Dem. . Philadelphia 
5 William J. Green, Jr.*.. Dem... Philadelphia 
6 Hugh D. Scott, or.*. Rep. . Philadelphia 
7 Benjamin F. James*. . . Rep... Rosemont 
8 Karl Cy Kingte 3 ep... Morrisville 
9 Paul B. Dague*....... Rep... Downingtown 
10 Joseph L. Carrigg*..... Rep.. .Susquehanna 
11 Edward J. Bonin.,.... Rep... Hazleton 
12 Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep... Mahanoy City 
13 Samuel McConnell, Jr.* evi ..Wynnewood 


14 George M. Rhodes*... .Dem Reading 

15 Francis BE. Walter*. . . . Dem, . Easton 

16 Walter M. Mumma*...Rep... Harrisburg 
17 Alvin R. Bush*.... .Rep,.. Muncy 

18 Richard M. Simpson*. .Rep.. .Huntingdon 
19 S. Walter Stauffer..... Rep... York 

20 James B. Van Zandt*..Rep...Altoona 

21 Augustine B. Kelley*...Dem..Greensburg 
22 John P. Saylor*....... Rep...Johnstown 
23 Leon H: Gavin*....... Rep.. .Oil City 

24 Carroll D. Kearns*....Rep,..Farrell 

25 Louis E. Graham*...., ... Beaver 

26 Thomas Morgan*...... .. Fredericktown 
27 James G. Fulton.... ... Pittsburgh 
28 Herman Eberharter*...Dem. . Pittsburgh 
29 Robert J. Corbett*,... ... Pittsburgh 
30 Vera Buchana*........ . McKeesport 
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Politics P. O. Address | Dist. vine 
IDE ISLAND p 
1 Aime J. Barande ....Dem..Cumberland _Ed eke no at 7 e 
2 Jonn E. Foe OTH CAROLINA 3 5 °Vaughan Gary... Dem: 
1 L. Mendel Rivers Bios ss Dem. ,Charleston ; pe ae ak Baye s 
2 John J. Riley*...,.... Dem. .Sumter 2 aay oo eee eps 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn..... Dem. .Greenwood ce) ‘ sgevees 
4 Robert T. Ashmore... .Dem..Greenville 7 Bur P. papa ee, opens ‘ 
8 ae? Mastisns.” “Dent Florence § Hanae C. Warpler.. Rep. Beetol 
Bee OUTH DAKOTA. 10 Joel T. Broyhill. ...... Rep...Arlington 
4 Harold O. Lovre*...... Re Watertown WASHINGTON ; 
LO SS eats ae PE 1 Thomas M. Pelly...... p.. .Seattle | 
1 B. Carroll Reese*...... Rep.. .Johnson City 2 phos bie peg oe : he 
2 Howard H. Baker*....Rep... Huntsville 3 ae RE ge en AS Rep. juiam 
oe eae Den Saki § Walt Horas... |... Rep... Wenatenee 
5 Joe ee ricaté a --Dem eae 6 Thor C. Tollefson*..... Rep...Tacoma 
re .Dem wren 
5 fare wrecray? -Dem. . Jackson Don Magnuson....:... Dem. ,Seattle 
8 Jere Cooper*. .Dem.. Dyersburg WEST VIRGINIA 
noes Davis T Dem. .Memphis 1 Robert H. Mollohan 2% a peo 
eee pennant 3 Cleveland M- Bailey. | Dem. Clarksburg 
hl ch gh hat rte em... <3 
$ Bray Gentry, 00000 pe peared 3 Bilzabeth Reet. .2../Dem.Blueneld 
5 9 Frank wWilsoa®. 27. Dem. Dallas 6 Robert C. Byrd. 211117 Dem. Sophia 
6 Olin E, Teague*....... m..College Station WISCONSIN 
7 John Dowdy*......... Dem. .Athens 1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep...Racine 
8 Albert Thomas*....... Dem. .Houston 2 Glenn R. Davist... ... Rep... Waukesha 
9 Clark W. Thompson*...Dem..Galveston 3 Gardner R. Withrow*. . Rep...LaCrosse 
eo 2 eet aus 4 Clement J. Zablocki* . . Dem. . Milwaukee 
12 Wingate Ht Lucas*: : : | Dem. | Grapevine 5 Charles J. Kersten*. .. “Rep.. ‘Milwaukee 
13 Frank Tkard*......... Dem... Wichita Falls Oe Te cee fee 
4 John EK. Lyle, Jr.*....: Dem. .Corpus Christi 8 John W: Byrnes*.. =... Rep... we 
15 Lioyd M. Bentsen, Jr.*.Dem..McAllen ® Leates Jolson! eee Den reen 
16 Ken Regan*.......... Dem. , Midland 10 Alvin E. O’Konski*.. | | Rep... Mercer 
17 Omar Burileson*. -Dem..Anson 
18 Walter Rogers*. . Dem. .Pampa WYOMING 
19 George Mahon* Dem. . Lubbock At Large 


Paul J. Kilday* ..San Antonio 


21 O. C. Fisher*.. . m..San Angelo 

Martin. Dies... 2... 2... Dem. . Lufkin 
UTAH 

Douglas Stringfellow. ..Rep...O; 


1 -Ogden 
2 William A. Dawson....Rep...Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
At Large 


Winston L. Prouty*....Rep...Newport City 


Political Committees 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1625 I St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Cha‘rman—Leonard W. Hall. 
Secretary—Mrs. Gladys E, Heinrich Knowles. 
Office Manager—Mrs. Scally Gilmore. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—Stephen A. Mitchell. 

7 Director, Women’s Division—Mrs. Katie Louck- 
eim. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 
Director of Publicity—Sam Brightman. 

SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 

Chairman, National Executive Committee—Dar- 
lington Hoopes. 

National Secretary—Robin Elizabeth Myers. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
(61 Cliff St., New York 8, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—Farrell Dobbs. 

National Secretary—James P. Cannon. 
LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION, AFL 
(1525 H St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) 

Chairman—George Meany. 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F. Schnitzler. 
Director—James L. McDevitt. 


LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Adolf A. Berle, Jr, 
Secretary—Joseph V. O’Leary. 
Executive Director—Ben Davidson. 
Upstate Director—James J. Donnelly, 49 West 
Erie St., Albany, N. Y. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, CIO 


(1346 Connecticut Ave.,N.W., Washingt 5 
Director—Jack Kroll NEL: 


Secretary-Treasurer—David J. McDonald. 


een BOC RESRIVE PARTY 
es St., New York 36, N. Y, 
Chairman—Elmer A. Benson. ae 


rer SeAry, and Campaign Manager-—C. B. Bald- 


United States—The Eighty-third Congress; Political 


a 


William H, Harrison*. .Rep.. .Sheridan 


ALASKA—Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett*.......- Dem, . Juneau 


HAWAII—Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington*..Rep... Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioné 
Antonio Fernos-Isern*..Dem..Samtruce 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Winona Lake, Ind.) 
Treasurer—Thomas E. Boorde. 
Secretary—Albert. Crispell. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTIO) 
(1740 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
National Chairman—Francis Biddle. 
Chairman, Executive Comm.—Joseph L. Rauh: 
National Executive Secretary—Reginald H. Za 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
(17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y.) 
Executive Secretary—Arthur Schutzer. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. 
(268 Seventh Ave.,, New York 7, N.Y.) 
Chairman, Nat’l Comm.—William Z. Foster; 
General Secretary—Eugene Dennis. 
Organization Secretary—Henry Winston. 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(2315 E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis 3, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Edward J. Bedell. 
National Secretary—Joseph H, Spagnola. 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT PARTY 
The ballot designation of the Socialist La 
Party in certain states—New York and Minnes 
and, on occasion, Pennsylvania. 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(10 Independence Ave., S.W., WaShington 4, D. | 

Chairman—A. E. Lyon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. T. Anderson. 


CONSTITUTION PARTY, U.S. A. 
(P.O. Box 8105, San Antonio 12, Texas) 
Chairman, Nat’l Committee—Philip Lee Euba 
Secretary—Andrew W. Green. 
Publicity Director—F. M. Price. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC, 
(125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.) 

President—Norman Cousins. 

Chairman Executive Council—Pierce Butler, 

Secretary—J, A. Migel. 

Executive Director—Helen A. Shuford. 

UFW has branches in 22 States and the Dist 
of Columbia and the New England Regio 
Council for those states; also UF'W Chapters 
10 non-branch states and Hawaii. 


rw, ep © 


United States—Diplomatic List 63 
Ambassadors and Ministers 
(As of Dec. 1, 1953) 


Envoys from United States to— Envoys to United States from— 


Angus Ward, A......... Ryoge Bhs ete ale, Sree Mr. Mohammad Kavir os 
Albert F, Nufer, A .|Sr. Dr. Spa J. Paz, 
Amos J. Peaslee The Hon. Sir Percy C. ‘dpendar, A. 
.|Lewellyn E. Thompaon, dt. U8; High : 
yo eatog oa AO ARS crees's s Spienevine v aherae ts Dr. Max Loewenthal, A. 
anor  eromenek IM. Alger, Sis, GA «./<i wiv ses dione cle a's Baron Silvercruys, A. 
Sait eases S ae ve Don Victor Andrade, Ao 
> Rar tee ay aes oe Mr. Joao Carlos Muniz, A 
illiam J. aid, A FMR RPENS as Bea ie tea a Mr. James Barrington, A, 
Donald R. Heath, M. (i). Ste ..|Mr. Nong Kimny, A. 
R. Douglas Stuart, A. ..|Mr. Arnold D. Heeney, A. 
< . .|Sir Claude Corea, A. 
Ree B iste ec eee aa aes Jara, A. 
Karl L. Rankin, Mt. =citoren cea) atsSokge aia stars ae rave K. Wellington Koo, 
Rudolf BE. Schoent OLGA cele ctacarte ee er ‘Dr. Don Eduardo Paltta Angel, A: 
c :..{Robert C. city (es Eno OAS Cus Eee 4 eas Sr. Don J, Ratael Oreamuno, A. 
nan ee . ‘ Selelecesisiviet somiee.es aeeei er. Dr, Aurelio F.Concheso, A. 
Dr. Karel Petrzelka, A. 
eae st .|Robert D. Coe, A Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A 
PLVEEHAND Eo PDOMTOP, Alo. craic seers fies «salem Sr. Don Manuel de Moya Alonzo, A. 
Steere ores Paul C. Daniels, A..............-..+-...+.+ (Sr. Dr. Jose R. Chiraboga, V., A. 
2 Jefferson Caffery, A....- eaeorda: Dr, Ahmed Hussein, A. 


--|Michael J. McDermott, ataue Sr. Dr, Don Hector David Castro, A. 
.-|(Legation at Tallinn closed)..... .-|Mr. Johannes Kaiv 
..{JO0seph Simonson, A ; Mr. Yilma Deressa, A. 


Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, M. 
Mr. Henri Bonnet, A. 


many....... James B. Conant, U. S. High Commissioner .|Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler, Charge d' Affaires 
.{Winthrop W. Aldrich, A..............-55, Sir Roger Makins, A 
(he a cee ey Cavendish W. Cannon, A...............2- Mr. Athanase G. Polit is, A. 

jes John E. Puerifoy, A. .j..................+(Sr. Dr, Don eet Toriello, A. 


Beceaeer. = ..|Roy eee Davis, A.. 2 Mr, Jacques Leger, 
- John raten A Te Sr, Dr. Don Rafael Heliodoro Valle, A 
ae eR Mr. Karoly Szarka, M. 


eas, =.s ; Mr. Thor Thors, M. 
dia, =... “5 pemtion: AZ) ose cient crt ..|Mr. Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, A. 
oe. ..|Mr. Mockarto Notowidigdo, A. 
Loy W. Henderson, A .-|Mr. Nasrollah Entezan, A. 
Burton Y. Berry, A... ..|Dr. Moussa Al-Shabandar, A. 
.|William H. Taft, 3d, A --|Mr, John Joseph Hosrse) A. 
Bee aie ..|Monnett B. Davis, A. ..|Mr. Abba Eban, 
Peat att ps Clare Booth Luce, A... Sr. Alberto Patten: A. 


(atch s Be Sener John Mz Alison, Ais os ces cece cee n evens Mr, Hikichi Araki, A. 
te as Lester D. Mallory, A..........+...-......-|/Dr, Yusuf Haikal, M 


Se 3 patie Hillis O. Briggs, A............+....-.++.+...-|Dr, You Chan Yang, A. 
Rekenetos s Donald R. Heath, M. (1).................|/Mr. Ourot R. Souvannayong, M. 


7 ee (Legation at Riga closed)......-+6 eee ee eenes a8 enatot Dinbergs, Charge d’ Affaires ad 
interim 
pbanon....... BRA VERONG A APEAPC) AC 15 is e's ase baie « Sicceie Dr. Charles Malik, M, 
‘Libe Hd Siteissa. air « SCRE eA OOK EL, AS.. osicp tise s/avlviels alcle + ose a's Mr, Clarence Lorenzo Simpson, A. 
Plibya.........- EACTT UH VALS DS onat seine al oveie, eecpiWe a, clre tee dvle <b oicu v cs ¢ ov \e. gla SIGS Pare eae ane eee ee 
Tithuania see Legation at Kaunas closed) ..... 6.11.0 Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 
-Luxemburg..... iley T. Buchanan, Jr., M............--+ Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M 
Mexico......... ROY EEIIOLS VV LOOM faint ani ey suale a) ogc rijere Wrerecs Sr. Don Manuel Tello, A. 
orocco...,... Joseph C. Satterthw: Dip. Agt. with 
- personal rank Le 0, 0) ek i ae ma ah os | PEt ET aT erer  hSe 
BNepals.:..-.--. George: Allen, A. (2)sece0ccow tees squats a Spee Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
ana, A. 
Wetherlands. ...|H. Freeman Matthews, A................ r. J. H. van Roijen, A. 
"New Zealand. ../Robert M,. Scotten...-.:2......-6 ee ee eee Mr. Leslie Knox Munro, A. 
Thomas E. Whelan, A.....:......6++++++ Sr. Dr, Don Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, A. 
Pet OMT SUONE; As. - eee cede neces Mr. Wilheim Munthe de Morgenstlerne, A. 
.-|Hordce A. aetigh = pee atete ets uhpeh no ath ayacstevsits Mr. Syed Amjad Ali, A. 
..|S. Roger Tyler, Jr ie. RL A HEN OO Pe er 
E Selden Chapin: A Baa Sr. Don Roberto M. Heurtematte, A. 


Sr. Dr. Don Luis Oscar Boettner, A, 
Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A: 


:|Harold H, Tittmann, Jr. 
Mr. ie Abello, Ghatas da’ Affaires ad in- ‘ 

GREL BOG <5 ooo ok Pet eaeias » Bevaterpdedin 8 orn Gegcice’ pit fo e'b's6 tus pM OM et a ie et Ok en 
Fag" eR GK Ar italia nieuw ala essivtoleaiehe eras r. Jozef Winiewicz, A 


obert Guggenheim, A..............+ r. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 

1S. BOSS aGEn aritaoma cos Mr. Marin Florea Ionescu, M. 
Oar nee AS RRU ETE Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih, A. 

MENU eAG cert. wee somo sles eieee Sr. Don Jose Felix de, Lequerica, A 
ene oo Mr. Erik Boheman, A 
ranoes A OWillls, A. \.5 yatre cas... oa oa wae Mr. Charles Brugg nann, M. 
James’ S. MOOSE, IP... ci cece scene eles Dr. Farid Veineddine, A 
See = William J. Donovan, A...................|Mr. Pote Sarasin, A: 

BEUIKOY: <6 55 -0.% PACE MPU ALLON, As. ios proecet se. ote oP Eert. Mr. Feridun C. Erkin, A 


vas of So. Africa.|Waldemar J. Galiman, A .|Mr. G. P. Jooste, A. 


Seeke es: .|Charles E. Bohlen, A... ,....|Mr, Georgi N. Zarubin, A. 
ahs .|Dempster McIntosh, A.........2 04-2250: Sr. Dr. Jose A. Mora, A 
“Venezuela Fletcher Warren, A.........2.c0s+-e-+-g++ Sr. Dr. Cesar Gonzalez, A. 
Viet-Nam Donald R. Heath, M. (1)...2.....-...0.. Mr, Tran Van Kha, A 
ito rae George Wadsworth, M: (3)...............|Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed 
id ; Abu-Taleb, Charge d’Affaires 
"Yugoslavia. ....|James W. Riddleberger, A............-.., Mr, Viadimir Popovie, A. 


(1) Accredited as Ambassador to Kingdom of Cambodia and State of Viet-Nam and Minister to 
Kingdom of Laos; resident, Saigon. 

(2) Accredited as Ambassador to India and Nepal; resident, New Delhi. 

(3) Accredited as Ambassador to Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and Minister to Yemen; resident, Jidda. 


~~ 
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64 


Agency 


Total, all agencies........... 

Executive Office of the President: 

White House Office.............- 

Bureau of the Budget............ 

Executive Mansion and Grounds. . 

National Security Council...... rif 

Office of Defense Moblization..... 
Office of the Director for Mutual 
BOUND Ys 626s. os es 
President's 


Treasury 
Department of Defense.......... 
ffice of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy......- 
Department of the Air Force.... 
CASEI 4 6 Gg SO RIGOR SOIO a 
Post Office 


REGU repent ais) chan cis c ale eicva » spolelers 
Health, Education and Welfare... . 


Independent Agencies: 
erican Battle Monuments 
Atomic Energy Commission...... 
Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System 
Canal Zone Government 


Contract Compliance.......... 
Committee on Retirement Policy 


JEAN ON Cen ga eee an Ie 
Defense Transport Administration. 
Economie Stabilization Agency.. .. 
Export-Import Bank............ 
Federal Civil Defense Adm....... 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 

EURO os cet Shai eo PE eve oe 
Federal Communications Com.... 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp... 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 

tion Service 


Because of security reason: 
Civil Service Commission to bea 


United States—Administrative Agencies, Civil Service ny 
Civilian Employment in Executive Branch of Federal Govt. 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission (Data as of June 1953) 


mplo 
included in Federal employment totals. 
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Outside Continental U. S. Continen ag] 

Foreign 
Terr. &| coun- 
Poss. tries 


180,360) 77,936| 102,424/2,306,230/2,101,501 


Roam 


Total 
all 


Total Total F 
: : time 


a ge a Pa 


. 
. 
. 

. 

. 


9,947 
47 
1,138,1 
1 


~ 20,976 ; 
121 4) 83,684 
48/1,136,105 
94 1,87. 
870 


(1930) 614,44 
; (1944) 3,312,256; 
,642; 


yment of the Central Intelligence Agency is not reported to the 
0; (1935) 757,543; (1940 


Fi (1945) 3,769,646; (1 
(1950) 1,966,448; (1951) 45 Cote) 


1,014,4 
2:722" 
(1953 


g ‘confirmed by the Senate. 


Capital 


Theodore R. McKeildin, a R.. 
Christian A. Herter, R.* 
G. Mennen Williams, D.* 
C. Elmer Anderson, 5 eames 
Hugh White, D 
Phil M. Donnelly, 1D ER A Be ae 
J. Hugo Aronson, R.*.......... 
Robert B. Crosby, R.*.......... 
Charles H. Russell, R 
Hugh Gregg. Be Fe cates cos 
Robert: Meyner, D...2.....25+5 
fitsns Edwin L. Mechem, R.*.. 3/2/27: 
bans Albatiy29.:- 3.2.2... .|/Thomas B. Dewey, R........5.. 
Al ealeighy ears... William B. Umstead, D.*....... 
Bismarck... 200... « C. Norman Burnsdale, R..*..1!! 
.|Frank J. Lausche, D.*.......... 

Johnston Murray. D an 


- New Jersey...... 
New Mexico. 


- Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


Washington,..... 
West Virginia.... 
isconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 
Territories and 
Possessions 


Baton pe | Gud: 


RS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS ~ 


(As of January 1, 1954) 


Governor and Politics 


.|Gordon Persons, D............. 
Howard Pyle, R. Meade cians Siktce 
Francis Cherry’ Dit ey aeeowcbes 
Goodwin J. ies a ae elfoee usietekarete 


Jobn Davis Lodge, R:.......... 
J Oabel Boges. Eh sah. cures 
Charley E. Jones, fas 

.|Herman Talmadge, D 

Len Jordan, R. 


igurd ‘Anderson, 
‘|Frank G, Clement, D. 


Lee E. Emerson, B.*. 26) wens so 
(Ot a Soe Or Thomas B Stanley, 
Mo ud BOBO Arthur B, Langlie, R.*......... 

Seo ih William C. Marland, D.*....... 
fm SMTA vials ee Bob ler, Fes Foes voyo's a ets 
- Rogers, R 


Term | 
Years 


Expires | f 
Jan, 1955) 
955 


PNP PPD PN NN EHP PENNE PN PHEHPEPHNNEPNH SENN PEEP RP PN PND 
E 


Benson's Wives be oe (B. Hrank Meltzleman, RK... ....0.% 5 4 Apr. 1957) 15,000 
RPE CD ie crar store ARATE . Bic cc's os svcee's Carlton Skinner, D............. 4 Aug..1954) ...... 
Hawail aerate PELONOIIIUS crs verse (epg sobs ye Of ot At DO ee SOM na mor 4 Mak 1955| |16,000 
Puerto Rico (2). .j/San Juan...........|/Luis Munoz-Marin, D.......... 4 1957} 10,600 

_ Virgin Islands qd). Charlotte Amalie. ...|Morris F. de Castro............ indefinite 


(*) Beginning Jan. 1955 governor’s term will be 4 years. 
(2) First governor to be elected was Nov. 2, 1948. 


(1) Nominoted by the President and 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Where state officials are omitted, returns are incomplete. 
Figures following names indicate annual pay. 


of legislatures. 


This applies also to the political makeup 


Alabama a Arkansas 
Governor—Gordon ba eis Dey 
_ _ Lt. Governor—James B. Allen, D., $20 oer diem Governor—Prancis | Cherry, _ os $10. 82,500, 
eae coge: LW Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,000 


Sec. of State—Mis. Agnes Baggett, D., $6,000. 
Comptroller—John Graves, D., $6,9 

Atiy. General—Silas C. Garreit, De $10, 000. 
Treasurer—Sibyl Pool, D., $6,00 

Auditor—John Brandon, D., $6.0 

Supt. of Education—Wm. J. werry,, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day during legislative sessions, 
plus travel allowance 2 aye per mile (one time). 

Senate—Dem., 35 (tot 

House—Dem., "105; ee 1. Total, 106. 


Arizona 
Governor—Howard Pyle. R., $15,000. 
Sec. of Syn ie srecsley Bolin, D., $7,200. 
Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, es $8, 400. 
Atty. General—Ross F'. Jones, $10, 000. 
Treasurer—J. W. Kelly. D.. $5.8 
Supt. Public Instruc.—M. te Brooks, D., $9,600. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 


Auditor—J. Oscar Humphrey, Ds $5, 000. 
Atty. General—Tom Gentry, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, De $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 97; Rep., 3. Total, 100. 


California 


Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, R.. $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Harold J. Powers, R., $12,000. 
See. of. State—Frank Jordan, R., $12, 000. 
Controller—Robert C. Kirkwood, R., $12,000. 
Atty. General—Edmund G. Brown, hoy, $19,000. 
Treasurer—Charles G. Johnson, Re $12,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N-P., ‘$15, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
uary; budget sessions, even years, in March, at 


oe. whe De Se es 


Sacramento. Members receive $3,600 annually, 
plus mileage and $14 daily expenses while attend- 
Ing sessions. 
Senate—Rep., 29; Dem., 11. Total, 40. 
Assembly—Rep., 54; Dem., 26. Total, 80. 


bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $17. 
' They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 20¢ 
per mile one way. 
Senate—Dem., 15; Rep., 4. Total, ae 
House—Dem., *50; Rep., 30. Total, 


See, of State—Homer M. he R., $6,000 

bar, R., $7,000. 

‘Treasurer—Homer F. Bedford, D., $6,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem-~ 
bers receive $2,400 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed mileage at the rate of 10¢ — mile. 

Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 12, Total, 35. 

House—Rep., 45; Dem., 20. Total, 65. 


Connecticut 


Governor—-John Lodge, R.. $12,060. 
Lt. Governor—Edward N. Allen, R., $4,500. 
Sec. of State—Charles B. Keats, R., $8,000. 
Comoptroller—Fred R. Zeller, R., $8,000. 2 
Atty. General—William L. Beers, R., $12,500. 
Treasurer—Joseph A. Adorno, R., $8,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in SanHAry: at Hartford. Mem- 
ers receive $600 per session. 
z ee Ra ay a2: Dem., 14. Total, 36. 
House—Rep., 221; Dem.. 58. Total, 279. 


Delaware 


Governor—J. Cabel Boggs. R., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—John W. Rollins, R.. $1,000. 
Auditor—G. Dan Enterline, R., $6,000. 
Atty, General—H. Albert Young, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Clarence Collins. Jr.. R., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 biennially. 

Senate—Rep., 10; Dem., 7. Total, 17. 

House—Rep., 18; Dem., 17. Total, 35. 


Florida 
Sec, of Stat 


ate—R. A. G . 
Comptroller—Clarence M. Gay, D. 500. 
Atty, General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $12,500. 
Treasurer—J, Edwin Larson, D., $12,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. Bailey, D., $12,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $17.50 per dav for 60 days. 

Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 

House—Dem., 90; Rep., 5. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—Herman E. Talmadge. D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—S. Marvin Griffin, D., $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben, W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 
Comptroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., ,500. 
Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Atlanta, Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day while in session. 

Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 

House—Dem., 204; Rep., 1. Total, 205. 


Idaho 


Governor—Len Jordan, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—Edson H. Deal, R., $15 per day 
lus $5 per day expenses while attending session of 
egislature. While serving in Governor's absence 
receives rate of pay per day as the Governor. 

Sec. of State—Ira H. Masters, D., $6,500. 

Auditor—N. P. Neilson, R., $6,500. 

Atty. General—Robert Smylie, R., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Margaret Gilbert, R., $6,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alton B. Jones, R., $6,500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. A. McDowell, R., $6,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 


expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 11. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., 45; Dem., 14. Total, 59. 
Illinois 


Governor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. Governor—John W. Chapman, R., $12.500 
Sec. of State—Charles Carpentier, R., $16,000. — 
Auditor—Orville E. Hodge, R., $16,000, : 
Atty. General—Latham Castle, R., $16,000. 
Treasurer—Elmer G. Hoffman, R., $16,000 
Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, R.,’ $16,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, 
Members receive $10.000 for the blend ee 
Senate—Rep., 38; Dem., 13. Total, 51, 


House—Rep., 86; Dem., 67. Total. 153 


Treasurer—John ’ ,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wilbur_Young, Re pote 4 
(a) Also $1,200 pe ee as President 

plus $5 per day d g legislative sessions. | 
STATE LEGISLATURE i 


Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1 per year, and 20¢ per miley 
for one round trip for a session 


Senate—Rep., 40; ., 10. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 81, Dem., 19. Total, 100. 
lowa 


Governor—William S. Beardsley, R., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—Leo Elthon, R., $4,000 per session. 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $6,500. 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R.. $ 

Atty. General—Leo A. H 
Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $6 i 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $6,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Jessie M. Parker, R., $6,500. . 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines, | 
Members receive $2,000 per session. : 
Senate—Rep., 46: Dem., 4. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 105; Dem., 3. Total, 108. 


Kansas 

Governor—Edward F. Arn, R., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Fred Hall., R., $900. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan. R., $6,000. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $6,000. 
Atty. General—Harold R. Fatzer, R., $7,000. 

urer—Richard T. Fadely, R., $6,000. ; 
Supt. Public Instr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


$7,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Topeka. Mem- 
bers receive $5 day, plus $7 per day for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session. 

Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 5, Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 105; Dem., 20. Total, 125, 


Kentucky 
Governor—Lawrence W. Wetherby, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $3,000. 

and $30 a day during sessions. : 
Sec. of State—Chas. K. O’Connell, D.. $6,000. 
Auditor—T. Herbert Tinsley, D., $6,000. 
Atty. General—J. D. Buckman, D., $8,500. | 
Treasurer—Pearl F. Runyon, D., $6,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wendell Butler, D., ,500. 
Comm. of Agriculture—Ben S. Adams, $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. | 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 

Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 16 Total,38. 

House—Dem., 73; Rep., . Total, 100. 


Louisiana 
Governor—Robert F. Kennon, D., $18,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. E. Barham, D., $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin Jr., D., $8,000. 
Auditor—Allison R. Kolb, D., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Fred S. LeBlanc, D., $12,500. 
Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $10,000. 


* 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in May, at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $30 per day and mileage of 10¢ 
per mile, not to exceed 8 round trips. (Expense 
allowance of $150 per month for months Legis- 
lature is not in session.) 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 100 (total) 


Maine 
Governor—Burton M. Cross, R., $10,000. i 
Sec. of State—Harold I. Goss, R., $7,000. 
Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., $7,000. 
Atty. General—Alexander LaFleur, R., $7,000. 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, R., $5,000. 


STATE. LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
Bite Pha! $850 per session; presiding- othioore 


Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 2. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 127; Dem.; 24. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor—Theodore R. McKeldin, R., $4 500. 
Sec: of State—John R. Reeves, R., $2,000. 
Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $6,000. 
Compiroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Edward D. E. Rollins, D., $8,000 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles. D., $2,500. eek 


, $1,744, 


i, of House Sees 
ep. Tit pes 18. Total, 29. Freeman Decker, INP, $6, 5 
_ House—Rep.,’ 35; Dem., 88. Total, 123. STATE TeciwsLasvee 


a : Meets odd years, in Janu at Lincoln. Mem: 
; Massachusetts bers receive $872 per year ana traveling expenses 
4 Renee eee, = et ar $20,000 000. re. ae from the session. a 
E: ae > oe Commonwealth—Edward 7. “Cronin, | are Reiaaeer pe Beaetorra te hae bg ‘ 
At Atty. General—George Fingold, R., $12,000. : Nevada 
_ Auditor—Thomas J. PR ee Bg $8,000. Governor—Charles H. Russell, R. $9,100 i 
Suge ee, As ee D. id ae Lt, Governor—Clifford A. Joni D., $50 per ; 
Aniiton'Wronx Sha,” Be giaud, "°°. | mani, ples Stipes dat gull Seaaoas See cae 
+ B., $11,500. [es en ac as vernor, 
STATE LEGISLATURE $15 per a ef 7 
Sec iate—John Koontz, D., $5.4 tes 


_. Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 

pecrs.re recelve $4, 009 per session, plu plus is travel expenses. Controller eter ie $5. err 200 
te—Rep., . Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, Se 400. ; 

House—Rep., 121; Dem., lia) $ vac. Total, 240.} Supt, Public Instr.—Glenn A. AB $5,400. 


Michiga: STATE LEGISLATURE 


Governor—G. Mennen wunacad: D., 500. Meets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 4 
Lt. Governor—Clarence A. Reid, R., ve 500 plus | Members receive a per day. "4 
$2,900 as President of Senate. Senate—17 (total). fe. 

Sec. of st ate—Owen: iS. Cleary, R. $1 12, 500. Assembly—47 (total). 
eneral—Jo B. Martin, "Tr. , $12,- New Hampshire | 


500. 
_. Atty. General—Frank G. Millard, R., $12,500. Goxenne een Gregg, » $10, 
" ‘'Treasurer—D. Hale Brake, R., $12,500. Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, eo. ” $6,000, j 
Supt. Public Instr.—Clair L. Taylor, R., $12,500.| Comptroller—arthur E. Bean, R., $6,000. = 
STATE LEGISLATURE Atty. General—Louis C. Wyman, R., $8,500. ‘a 


- Meets enously in January, at Lansing. Mem- STATE LEGISLATURE 
bers receive $2,900 per year. Meets odd years, in January; at Concord. Mem- 


Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., Total, 32. bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 
House—Rep., 66; Dem.,. 3. Total, 100. Tern 13; Dem., 4; R-D, 5; D-R, 2. 
Minnesota House—Rep., 234; Dem., 111; R-D, 42; D-R, 11: 
pee erat Andstson, R., $15,000. Ind., 2. Total, 400. 
er: 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Mike Holm, R.., $11, New Jersey : 


r= Atty. General—J. A. A. Burngui ist, ‘om 0813, 000. Governor—Robert Meyner, D., $20,000. 
_ ~— Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $11 See. of Stat 13,000. 


STATE ae en: Atty. General 515/000, 
% Meets bone ater in sarusr. at St. Paul. Mem- Auditor—$10,000. 

ers receiv per session. 

Senate—67, elected without party designation. STATE LEGISLATURE 

House—131, elected without party designation. Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
a bers receive $3,000 per year, except er eecene of 
“i Mississippi Senate and Speaker of Assembly, $4,000 each. 
% Governor—Hugh White, D., $15,000. Senate—Rep., 17; Dem., 4. Total, 21. f 
Z Ut. Governor—Carroll Gattin,’ D., $3,000 per| Assembly—Rep., 40; Déin., 20. Total, 60. ; 
- regular session. 3 
_ *See. of State—Heber Ladner, D., $8,250. es ee New Mexico a 
-  Auditor—William D. Neal, D., $8,250. Pevenec nd win bs, eens, ee " 
: Atty. General—J. P. Coleman, D., $10,000. vernor—Tibo J. Chavez, D., $40 p.d. when 3 
y Treasurer—Newton James, Dye $8, 350. peseeng. over the Senate; $41 p. d. when Acting ; 
= Supt, Public Edueation—J. M. Tubb, D., $8,250. Sec. of State—Beatrice Bassett Roach, D., $8,400. 
5 STATE LEGISLATURE toe ee ee Cena ae $8, 400. $1 5 
; Meets even years, in January, at Jackson, y. General—Richar obinson, D., $10,000. 
" Members receive $2,000 per regular session. . Treasurer—R,. H. Grisson, D., $8, 

Senate—Dem., 49 (total). Supt. Public Instr.—Tom Wiley, D,, oo" 

House—Dem., 140. (total). Comm, Public Lands—E. S. Walker, D OG, 900. - 

Ricccouri STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 

3 aver pgesebt ee Banat ree es 1.5 00, days. ste receive $10 per day while in ses- 
pe ernor—J , JY, , on. P 
FE Sec. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D , $7,500. 1p Oe 9; Dem., 22. Total, 31. 
é Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., Ae 500. House—Rep., 28; Dem., 27. Total, 55. 

Atty. General—John M. Dalton, D., $7,500. 

Treasurer—George Hubert Bates, D., $7, 500. New York 

STATE LEGISLATURE Governor—Thomas @ Dewey,-R., $25,000. 


Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City. Lt. Governor—$10,00 
Members $128 per month and mileage allowance. Sec. of Sintec thomas J. Curran, R., PE are 


Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 18. Total, 34. Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, 20,000 
se 12. ° Ti 1 Atty. General—Nathaniel Goldstein, R 20, 000. 
j Hou Rep., 85; Dem., 72. Total, 157. (For complete list of officials see p, 72.) 
Montana STATE LEGISLATURE 
Governor—J, Hugo Aronson, R., aif Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 
Lt. Governor—George M. Gosman, as per | bers receive $5,000 per year. 


day while serving as President of the Senate Senate—Rep., 37; Dem., 19. Total, 56. 
and the same salary as the Governor while serving Assembly—Rep., 98; Dem., 52. °Total, 150. 
as Acting Governor. 


Sec. of aerigee ta W. Mitchell, D., $5,500. 
Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., $5,060. rs Ea ort caren Se 
Atty. General—Arnold H. Olsen, D., $7,500. overna am B. Umstea +s , $15,000, 
Treasurer—Charles L., Sheridan, R., $9,000. LAL Ole el oracles pa ee D., $2,100 per 
Supt. Public Instr.—Mary M. Condon, ‘D., $6,000. aor af session ay not to exceed ays per 
5 STATE LEGISLATURE coe oh pasa ppm ee cyt 000. 
ts odd years, in January, at Helena, Mem- uditor—Henry ridges, D., 

Pee receive do per day while in session. ee one ere ian Di $12.0 000. 

Senate—Hep., 36, Dem, 20., Total, 66. -| Supt. Public Instr.—Charles Carroll, D., $10,000. 


se— 62; Dem., 32. Total, 94. 
ae pee £2 STATE LEGISLATURE 


4 Y Nebraska Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh. Mem- 
Governor—Robert EB. Crosby, R., $11,000. bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 90 days. 


68 


enate—Dem,, 48; » 2. Total, 50. 
inapsDen, 106: Hep’, 14. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Governor—No: 


R.. 000. 

Atty. pia ike nage R., $7,500. 
mpson, R., $5,000. - 
Tnstruction—M. ¥. Peterson, N-P. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Bismarck. Mem- 


G Frank J. Lausche, D $20,000 
overnor— . * ~ * * 
hn W. B $6,900 


Sec. of State—Ted Ww. Zrown, Re $12,000. 

Auditor—James A. odes, R., . le 

Atty, General—C, (Wiliam O'Neill, 2. $12,000. 

Treasurer— er 5 acy, 3 * GQ 

Supt. Foblic test Dr. Clyde Hissong, D., $8,600. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $3,200 per year and mileage. 

Senate—33 (total). 

House—136 (total). 


Oklahoma 

Governor—Johnston Murray, D,, $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—James E. Berry, D., $3,600. 

Sec. of State—John D. Conner, D., $6,000. 

Auditor—Wilburn Cartwright, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—Mac Williamson, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—A. S. J. Shaw, D., $7,206. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for 75 days while in 
session, and $100 per month when not in session. 

Senate—Dem., 38° Rep., 6. Total, 44. 

House—Dem., 100; Rep., 23. Total, 123. 


Oregon 
Governor—Paul Patterson, R., $15,000. 
of State—Earl T, Newbry, R., $10,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 4. Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 49; Bem., 11. Total, 60. 


Pennsylvania 
Governor—John S. Fine, R.. $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Lloyd H. Wood, R., $15,000. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Gene D. Smith, 
Rig 815,00 


10. 
uditor General—Charies R. Barber, R., $15,000. 
Atty, General—Robert E. Woodside, R., $15,000. 
Treasurer—Weldon B. Heyburn, R., $15,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 18. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 109; Dem.. 98; Vac., 1. Total, 208. 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—John S. McKiernan, D., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D., $9,000. 
Atty. General—William E. Powers, D., $11 190 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
peronen $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
mile. 

Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 18. Total 44. 

House—Rep., 42; Dem.. 58. Total, 100. 


South Carolina 
Governor—James F. Byrnes, D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—George Bell Timmerman, Jr., D., 


,500. 

Sec. of State—O, Frank Thornton, D., 

Comptroller General—E. C, Rhodes, D., grote: 

Atty General—T. C. Callison, D., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $7,500. 

Supt, of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annuaily, in January, at Col = 

bers receive $1,000 per year. seine Sor 

Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 

House—Dem., 124 (total). 


$2 


United States—Governors and State Officials ; 


South Dakota ue 
Governor—Sigurd ES is 4 
ace Governor—Rex Terry, R., $2,100 per bien— 
Sec. of State—Geraldine Ostroot, R., $6,000. 
ee eet = eae 
‘Treasurer—Theodore Mehihaf, R., $6,000. 
Comm, of School & Public Lands—Bernard 
Linn, R., $5,400. 
Supt. Public instr.—Harold S. Freeman, N-P., 


$6,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd , in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers received 31,050 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel” 
allowance. For special sessions, $1® per day for 
ae day Ras ae RE 

enate—Rep., total). 

House—Rep., 73; Dem., 2. Total, 75. 


Tennessee m 

Governor—Frank Clement, D., nae 

Lt. Governor—Jared Maddux, D., $4 p.d. during 
legislative session. 

Atty. General—Roy H. Beeler, D., $12,008. 

Sec. of State—G. Edward Friar, D., $7,800. 

Comptroller—Mrs. Jeanne S. Bodfish, D., $7,800. 

Treasurer—J. B. Walker, D., $7,800. 

Comm. of Education—Dr. Quill Cope, D., $7,800. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $4 per day during session. 

Sena: Dem., 28; » 5. Total, 33. 

House—Dem., 81; Rep., 18. Total, 99. 


Texas 

Governor—Allan Shivers, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, D., $10 per day while 
presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; Gover- 
nor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Howard Carney, D., $6,000. 

Comptroller—Robert S. Calvert, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—John B. Sheppard, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D., $6,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day for first 120 days; $5 
per day any remaining day in session. 

Sena Dem., 31 (total). 

House—Dem., 150 (total). 


Utah 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake " 
Members receive $1,000 per two year term. ~ 
Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 8. Total, 23. 
House—Rep., 39; Dem., 21. Total, 6% 


Vermont 

Governor—Lee E. Emerson, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, R., $2,000. 
pas mileage allowance during session of legisla- 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., 500 

Auditor of Accounts—David ‘Anderson, R., $5,500. 

Atty. General—F. Elliott Barber, Jr., R.. $5,500. 

Treasurer—George G, Amidon, R., $6,000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier 
Members receive $1,000 per t é 
allowances of Bey pee mile. seal eee 

Senate—Rep., 27; Dem., 3. Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 222; Dem., 20; Ind.,'3; not seated, 


1. Total, 246. Anatrect 
Virginia 


Governor—Thomas B. Stanley, B., $15,000 

Lt. Governor—A. E. S. Stephens, a? $1,260 each 
Pleneial geestens of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—$5,720. 

Atty. General—J, rere Gy 
$12,000. 

Treasurer—$9,000. 

Auditor of Public Accts.—$9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Richmond 
Members receive $1,081 r t : 
Be ce $ 0 per regular 60 day bien- 


Senate—40 (total). 
House—100 (total). 


‘a Washington 

sovernor—Arthur B, Langlie, R., $12 

$12,000 for maintenance of executive ees ie 
Lt. Governor—Emmett T. Anderson, R $6,000. 
Sec. of State—Earl Coe, D., $8,500. Neto te 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D,, $8,500. 


Jr., D., 


at ty ie, 0 500 
tr.—Peatl Wanamaker, N-P., 

Comm. Public Lands—Otto A. Case, R., $8,600. 

_ Insurance Comm.—William A. Sullivan, D., $8,500. 


: STATE LEGISLATURE 


-Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $10 per day 
while in session, for subsistence and lodging. 

_ Senate—Rep., 25; Dem., 21. Total, 46. 

_ House—Rep., 58; Dem., 41. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 


. Governor—William C. Marland, D., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O’Brien, D., $7,250. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $7,250. 

Atty. General—John G. Fox, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—William H. Ansel, Jr., D., $7,250. 
Supt. of Schools—W. W. Trent, D., $7,250. 
Comm, Agric.—J. B. McLaughiin, D., $7,250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


_. Meets odd years, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $500 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 9. Total, 32. 
_ House—Dem., 67; Rep.. 27. Total, 94. 


a : Wisconsin 
Governor—Walter J. Kohler, R., $14,000. 
Lt. Governor—George M. Smith, R., $7,500. 

te—Fred R. Zimmerman, R., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Vernon W. Thomson, R., $10,000. 
surer—Warren R. Smith, R., $8,000. 

Public Instr.—George E. Watson, N-P., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


"Meets odd years, in January, at Madison, Mem- 

bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—Rep., 26: Dem., 7. Total, 33 
House—Rep., 74; Dem., 25; Vac., 1. 


. 


Supt. 
$10,500. 


‘Total, 100. 


Wyoming 


a Governor—C, J. Rogers, R., act., $10,000. 

Z Sec. of State—C. J. Rogers, R., $6,800. 

Auditor—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., $6,800. 

% Atty. General—Harry Harnsberger, R., $6,500. 

_ Treasurer—Mrs. Minnie Mitchell, R., $6,800, 
Supt. Public Instr.—Miss Edna Stolt, R., $6,800. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
$6 per day for expenses. 


Senate—Rep,, 21; Dem., 6, Total, 27. 
House—Rep., 45; Dem., 11. Total, 56. 
Alaska oe: 


Governor—B. Frank Heintzleman, R., $15,00 
Sec. of Alaska—Waino E. ends feeen a $10,. 
800 plus 25%. $2,500 cost of living allowan 
aeeneee en when the Governor is out of th 
Auditor—Neil F, Moore, D., $10,000. ie 
Atty. General—J. Gerald Williams, D., $13,500. 
Treasurer—Henry Roden, D., $10,000. 
Highway Engineer—Irving Reed, R., $9,500. 


LEGISLATURE 9 


any 
Meets odd years, in Jan 
Pe apied oe Hagriet uary, at Juneau. Mem- 
Senate—Rep., il; Dem. 5. Total, 16. 
House—Rep., 20; Dem., 4. Total, 24. 
Hawaii 


R., $12,480. 
680 : 


Adjutant General—Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makin- 


ney, $12,522. 
LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years. in Febraury, at Honolulu. _ 
Members receive $1,000 plus allowance for personal _ 
expenses and travel. 

Senate—15_ (total). 

House—30 (total), 


Puerto Rice chy 


Governor—Luis Munoz-Marin, $10,600. 

Secretaries of:' 

State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 

Justice (Atty. Gen.)—J. Trias-Monge, 

Treasury—S. L. Descartes. f 

Education—Mariano Villaronga. 

Health—Juan A. Pons, M.D, 

Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 

Agric. & Commerce—Ramon Colon-Torres. 

Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. - 

(*) All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 
cept the Governor, $10,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually, 

Senate—32 (total). 

House—64 (total) = 


. f 
4 ° * ° ene i 
E Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities ; 
At Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment, : 
4 D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. ¥ 
4 

ra Mayor or Mayor or 

City (*) Gity Manager Term City (*) City Manager Term 
=e fa? tin P. Hancock . .|1950, Apr. ||Bay City, Mich. |*Casimer Jablonski. . .|1952, Apr. 

3 eee ono : feo Berg, D. '|1956, Jan. ||Bayonne, N. J. .|Edward Clark, D...../1955, May 
‘Alameda, Calif —|*Carl Froerer. . Beaumont, Tex..|*Mrs. W. Brockman. .|1938, July 
Albany, Ga.....|*W.S. Sharman. .... ./1952, Jan. ||Belleville, Ill... .[H. V. Calhoun, N-P. .|1957, May 
Albany, N. Y...|Erastus Corning, 2d.../1958, Jan. ||Belleville, N. J..|Jarnes J. Tulley, R...|1954, May 
Albuquerque... .|*Edmund L. Engel. . .|1952, Jan. ||Bellingham..... Sig. Hjaitalin, N-P....|1955; June 
‘Alexandria, Va..|Ira F. Willard........ 1953, Aug. ||Belmont, Mass. .|Board of Selectmen 
Alexandria, La__.|W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D..|1957, July ||Beloit, Wisc... ./*A. D. Felfer.—..... 1936, July 

_ Alhambra, Calif.|*Edward A. Ingham. .|1945, Non.||Berkeley, Calif..|*John D. Phillips... ..|1951, Aus. 
/ “Ajlentown, Pa.. .|B. C. Diefenderfer,. R.|1956, Jan. ||Berwyn, Ill..... William Kriz, D...... 1957, Apr. 
Seatiton dic. ses). (Leo Struif,D......... 57, May ||Bethlehem, Pa. .|Earle Schaffer, D..._. 1958, Jan 
- Altoona Pa. Walter Grove, R..... 1956, Jan. ||Beverly, Mass...|C. S. Wilkinson, N-P..|1956, Jan 
» Amarillo, Tex...|*N. V. Moss......... 1947, June||Beverly Hills. ..|F. E. Fischer, N-P.. ..|1954, Apr. 
_ Amsterdam... “|Burtiss BE. Deal, R..../1956, Jan. ||Biloxi, Miss.....|Laz Quave, D........ 1957, July 
' Anderson, Ind...|Nolan Wright, R..... 1956, Jan. ||Binghamton....{/D. W. Kramer, D.... .|1958, Jan 
_ ‘Ann Arbor......|Wm. E, Brown, RK... .|1955, Apr. ||Birmingham. ...|J. W. Morgan, D.. ...|1957, Nov 

- Anniston, Ala. . .|Bd. of Commissioners Bloomfield, N. J.|Donald Scott, R...... 1955, Jan. 
Appleton, Wis...|R. L. Roemer, N-P...|1954, Apr. ; *Elmer R. Cross... . . 1953, July 
Arlington, Mass.|Board of Selectmen Bloomington, Ill.|*B. W. Stephens..... 1953, May 
‘Asheville, N. C..|*Weldon Weir....... 1953, May ||Bloomington....|/Emmett Kelly, R...../1956, Jan 
Ashland ‘Ky “lan, Jack Maynard... .|1951, Feb. ||Boise, Idaho....|R. E. Edlefsen, N-P. .|1955, May 

‘Atlanta, Ga... ._|Wm. B. Hartsfield, D./1958, Jan. ||Boston, Mass. ..|John B, Hynes, D... ./1956, Jan 
Atlantic City. ..|Joseph Altman, R....|1956, May ||Bremerton...... S. W. Yowell, N-P..../1955, June 
— Auburn -*"l*Alfred BE. Turner... .|1952, Jan. ||Bridgeport...... Jasper McLevy, Soc. .|1955, Nov 
+ ‘Augusta, Ga... .|Hugh Hamilton, Ind. .|1955, Jan. ||Bristol, Conn. . .|James P. Casey, D. . .|1955, Nov 
A nore. Th ‘|\Paul Egan, N-P...... 1957, Apr. ||Brockton, Mass.|C. Gerald Lucey, D...|1956, Jan. 
S Austin’ Tex... *Walter Seaholm..... 1950’ June||Brookline, Mass. |Board of Selectmen 
Bakersfield, Cal.|*C. Leland Gunn..... 952; Apr. ||Buffalo, N. Y...|Steven Pankow, D....|1956, Jan. 
Baltimore, Ma. .|T. D’Alesandro, Jr., D.|1955, May ||Burbank, Calif..}E. J. Friedrich. ...... 1952, 
Bangor, Me.....|*Julian H. Orr....... 1950, Nov. ||Burlington, Ia...!Thomas Smith, N-P. ||1954, Apr 
- Barberton, Ohio. |Robert Carson, R.....|1956, Jan. ||/Burlington. Vt. .|J. Edward Moran, D..|1955, June 
~ Baton Rouge “\J. L. Webb, Jr., D....|1957, Jan. ||Butte, Mont..../TimJ. Sullivan, D. ...|1955, May 
Battle Creek... .'Frank C. Wagner, N-P!1955, Apr. ||Cambridge. .... *John J. Curry....... 1952, Aug. 


D, Dem 


Cc n, S 
Charleston...... 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlottesville . 

Chattanooga... . 
Chester, Pa. ... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


o, Til 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarksburg, Wyo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clevel’d Hghts. : 
Clifton, N. J.. 
Clinton, Iowa. . 


Rash 
Columbus, Ga... 
Columbus, Obio. 


.|*John Fitzgerald . 


.|*John M. Biery 
.|*Leo Hill 
.|*Thomas Maxwell... . 


ocrat; R, Republican; N 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 
Georg. e en Des, 
Carl F Wise, R 


Sae J. Sedlacek, NP. 
. Lafferty, N-P.. 


|P. R. Olgiati, D...... 
peaipis Swarts, R...... 
v.S. Chaiatensen, 3% 
Henry Sanduskey, D.. 
*Wilbur R. Kellogg... 
*J. Frank ese se 
A. J. Celebrezze, D. 
*Ray Martin. 


‘Don Allison, oe 


Term 
re May 


pr. 
1956, Jan. 


1947, Sept. 


“|1958, Jan. 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 


i N-P, Non-Partisan: Prog., ah a Soc., Socialist. ‘ 


City 


"Hattiesburg. Wz; 


Haverford, Pa... 


g 
ae 
26 
vA 
Om 


'Holyoke, Mass. 


\Hot Spgs., Ark..\Floyd A. Housley, D.. 
Houston. tga Roy Hofheinz, D 


Hutchinson 


n, N.. 
Ithaca, N 5 ae 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson, Miss. . 


bes oe, Tenn.. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


\Jefferson City. . 


i) ac Y Manager Term 
Moran Pope, Jr., D.. .|1954, July 
Bd. of Gomn 
Ernest Ashdown, N-P.|1955, Apr. 

1B. Hinson’ Sis ses 1947, July 
Job Pr Gresans. |fos7, uty 

.|Jobn J. et ¢ 
_|Edwin Seilbe, R..... ./1956, Jan. 
1956, Jan, 
Sone 1955, Jan. 
Cecil Thompson, pS apa 1955, Jan. 


z yous Bonelli, N-P}1954, Apr. 


“|Ivan Cook, 
>}*Joseph Warren. 


E. Chenoweth. .. .|1951, June 
ie ‘Weatherford, Jr., D. sous hk : 


.|Allen TR EEDEOD, 
Emmet Guy, D. . 
Hayden Burns, D 

Samuel A. Siroth, N N-P 1956, a 


Compton, Calif..)K. Bs. Douglass....... 1948, July ||Jersey City, N.J. “lfose: ay 
Concord, N. H..|*Woodbury Brackett.. |1950, Feb. ||Johnson City. .. * 1951. June 
Corpus Christi. .|*Russell E. McClure. . 1953, June||Johnstown, Pa 1956, Jan. 
Council Bluffs. ..|*Leslie McConnell... . 1952. Aug. || Joliet, Ill. 1955, May 
Covington, Ky. .|*George Schaefer... ..|1952, Jan. ||Joplin, Mo...... 1954, Apr. 
Cranston, R. 1. .|George Beane, R. ./1955, Jan. ||Kalamazoo..... *Clarence H. Billote. .|1951, Aug. 
Cumberland. ...|Roy W. Eves, N-P.) )|1954; Apr. ||Kan. City, Kan.|Clark Tucker, 1955, Apr. 
Cuyahoga Falls, |Kan. City, Mo. .|*L. P. Cook ingnal 4 » May 
ODIO. os on Elmer Wolf, R ... 1956, Jan. |! Kearny, N. J.. - |Joseph M. Healey, D.)1956, Jan. 
Dallas, Texas. ..|*Hlgin B. Crull,.. 2... 1952, May ||Kenosha, Wisc. .|*Richard Custer.. 952, 
Danville, Iil....)Don Wilson, R....... 1955, May || Key West, Fla. . -|*Daye King 
Danville, Va....|*T. Edward Femple: alngoe? Sept.||Kingston, N. Y..|Frederick Stang, R...|1956, Jan. 
Davenport, lowa| Walter Beuse, D.. 1956. Jan. || Knoxville, Tenn.|George Dempster, D.. |1956, Jan. 
Dayton, Ohio... .|*Herbert Starick. 1953, July |; Kokomo, Ind. Raymon Gilbert. D. 956, Jan. 
Dearborn, Mich.|Orville Hubbard, 1956. Jan. ||LaCrosse, Wisc..|Henry Ahrens, N-P...|1953, Apr. 
Decatur, Iii... ..;Robert Willis, N- 955, May }| Lafayette, Ind. .|Kenneth Snyder, R.. . 1956, Jan. 
Denver, Colo. . .|Quigg Newton, N- 1955, June||Lafayette, La. ..|/Ashton Mouton, D. 
Des Moines, Ia..|*Leonard Howell..... 1950, Aug ||/LaGrange, Gas: 
Detroit, Mich...|Albert E. Cobo, N-P..|1956, Jan. ||/Lake Charles... . Sidney L. Gray, D.. 
Dubuque, Iowa..|*L. J. Schiltz........ 1951, Apr. ||Lakeland, Fla...|*David O. Payne, act.|1952, Oct. 
Durham, N. C..|*R. W. Flack..... ...{1946, Oct. || Lakewood, Ohio.|/A. I. Kauffman, R... .|1956, Jan. 
B®. Cleveland, O.!*Charles A. Carran.. .|1922, Oct. ||Lancaster, Pa. ..|Kendig Bare, R. 
EB, Orange, N. J.|Wm. McConnell, R.. .|1955, Jan peeine Mich... .| Ralph Crego, N-P. 
Easton, Pa...... Robert Morse, R..... 956, Jan. ||Laredo, Texas...|Ivah S. Cluck, D. e 
Eau Claire, Wisc.|*David Rowlands... .|1952, Aus. ||Laurel, Miss. Andrew Scott, D. tos? Pres 
LOE T oR Ub ees M. M. Lehman, R.. . .|/1955, May Lawrence, Mass. |John Buckley, N- 1956, Jan. 
Elizabeth, N. J..|Nicholas LaCarte, R..|/1955, Jan. ||Lebanon, Pa....|F. D. Miller, R. 1955, Jan. 
Elkhart, Ind..,.!E. L. Danielson, R,.. .|1956, Jan |Lewiston, Me...|Roland Marcott 1954, Mar. 
Elmira, N. Y.,../*Robert E. Quinn... .|1951, Jan. pecan, Ky..|*#erbert Fritz. 1951. June 
El Paso, Texas. .|Fred Hervey, D...... 1955, Apr. ||Lima, Ohio. .... W. L. Ferguson, oR. ‘11957, Nov 
Elyria, Ohio. ...|J. Grant Keys, D.....|1956, Jan. \Lincoln, Nebr.. .|Clark Jeary, N-P. 11955, May 
Enid, Okla...... *Gerald D. Wilkins. . ‘1950, Feb. ||Little Rock, Ark.|Pratt Remmel, R.....|1956, Jan 
Brie, Pa.. ‘/Thomas Fiatley, D. | ||1956, Jan. ||Lockport, N. Y..|Wm. A. Maillet, R. . ||1956, Jan, 
Buelid, Ohio. ...|/Kenneth Sims, N-P.. .|1956, Jan. ||Long Beach... . .|*Samuel Vickers. .... - 11949" July 
Eugene, Ore....|*Robert A. Finlayson.|1953, Aug.||Lorain, Ohio... .|John Jaworski, D... . 6, Jan 
Evanston, Il... .|*O, D. Buckles....... 53; Apr. ||Los Angeles... ..|Norris Poulson, R... .|1957, July 
Everett, Mass...|Philip Crowley, N-P. ,}/1956, Jan. ||Louisville, Ky.. .| Andrew Broaddus, D../1958, Jan 
Everett, Wash. .|L. H. Unzelman, N-P.|1956, June||Lowell, Mass....|*U. J. Lupin ; 52) Dec. 
Fairfield, Conn. .|Board of Selectmen Lower Merion,. .|*Evan L. James,..... 1942) Jan. 
Fairmont, W, Va.|James Hanway, R.., ./1955, Jan. || Lubbock, Texas. |*Stephen Matthews.. .|1949, Feb. 
Fall River, Mass.|John F. Kane, N-P...|1956, Jan. ||Lynchburg, Va. .|*Robert Morrison. . . .|1949; Sept 
Fargo, N. Dak. .|Bd. of Commissioners’ Lynn, Mass... ..|Arthur Frawley, D. . ||1956, Jan. 
Fayetteville, Ark. Roy Seott,.OG Ass a. 1956, Jan, ||Lynwood, Calif..|*A. J. Bateman. ; 1948, Jul 
Ferndale, Mich..|*Wilfrid A. Laking...,|1949, Apr. ||Macon, Ga..... B. F. Merritt, Jr., N-P 1955, Nove 
Fitchburg, Mass|Peter J. Levanti, N-P.|1956, Jan. ||Madison, Wisc. .|George Forster, N-P. .|1955; Apr. 
Flint, Mich..... *Herman Young..... 1952, June}|Manchester,.... *Richard Martin 1952, May 
Bone du Lac....|Edwin Weis, N-P.....|1957, Apr. ||Manchester.... . J. T. Benoit, D.:..... 956, Tan 
Ft. Dodge, lowa.|Marvin Vedrig, N-P. .|1956, Jan. || Manitowoc, Wis, Rudolph Menchel, N-P|1955, Apr. 
t, Lauderdale, .|*H. Milton Link... |: 1952, Feb. ||Mansfleld, Ohio. |Robert 8. Lemley, D .. |1956, Jan. 
Ft. Smith, Ark, ||H, R. Hestland, N-P.:|1957, Apr. || Maplewood, N. J.|Hlected annually Jan. 1/1957, Ja 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.|Harry Baals, R!...... 1956, Jan. ||Marion, Ind... .|Ralph Leech, R..-..,|1956, Jan 
Ep. Worth, Tex.. *W. @. Jones. . ou. oe 46, June Marion, | Ohio: :|Harold Robinson, R. .|1956, Jan 
ham... . . of Selectmen ason City, Ia..|George Mend 'N-P ||1958, Jan. 
Fresno, Calif....|Gordon Dunn, N-P., ,|1957, A M : Te 11956. Jan, 
Gadsden, Ala. ..|Roy Wallace, 'D...°\. 954’ Oct. Magwonk at ENeareil Jenking |; 1953" Aug 
are Ill. : :|L, Morrison, Peo. P|‘ 1957’ Apr. ||MeKeesport, Pa. |Andrew Jakomas, D..|1958, Jan. 
Galveston ‘Texas|H. Cartwright, Jr., D||1955, May ||Medford, Mass..|*James Shurtleff..... (1950, Jan. 
Gary, Ind «i: Peter Mandich, D. ett Hast Melrose,’ Mass... Lawrence Lloyd, R. * 1956, tan 
SPE are : r. em ’ 
Grand Rapids. . .|*George E. Bean. |. | 1950, July ||Meriden, Conn. |Henry J alvobello, D:|t9se, san, 
pret pels... eee we iy 1958, 2 ay Meridian, Miss. .|*George J. Roark. . . ‘l1949° yee 
m A r. * f 
Greenviite. Si cg |egames Townsend. ‘11947! Sept. ||Miam!'Ben, Fia.|*Clauge Renshaw... | .|1998, Sept. 
Greenville, 8. C.|*Gerald W. Shaw... [ibe get: | Mien; Clty, Tad ieee ee ee 
reenwich...... C.Carleton’ Gisborne, R|1986, Jan. ||Milford, Conn. .|*John J, Desmond... \teen x 
Hackensack... ,.|*Harold V. Reilly... .{1953, May ||Mil is. ‘ Bie here 
Hagerstown, M ‘a. Winslow Burhans a Sosy x ay waukee, Wis.\Frank Zeidler, N-P. . 11956, Apr, 
Hamden, Conn. .|Bd. of Selectnon »D,, » Apr. ||Minneapolis. ...|Eric Hoyer, N-P..... 1955, July 
Hamilton, Ohio..|*Charles Schwalm,..,|1951, J Moline tie 22° BAe TuRaaet ook eee 
Hammond, Ind..|}Vernon Anderson R. ‘11956, Teak Moline: <7 | aeons 1957, May 
RIRTATEARICK « Alb »R,, » Jan. ||Monroe, La.....|)John E. Coon, D....,, 1956, Jul 
. {Albert Zak, N-P,....,/1954, Apr. ||Montclair, N. J.|W ea 
Eee: Pa. .|Claude Robins, R.. ; ‘11956, J an. Montgomere : WA Gane Rane as TORR, rite! 
artford, Conn.*|*C. S} re : se We AY ppt arate Rees ia * . 
onn."|*Carleton Sharpe..... 1948, Jan. ||Morgantown.... 1933, aes 


*Elmer Prince... .. .. 


y 
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Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of appointme 
Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., "Socialist. 


D, Democrat; R, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsfield, Mass.. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Pocatello, Idah.. 
Pomona, Calif... 
Pontiac, Mich... 


Port Arthur, Tex. 


Port Huron..... 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
Portsmouth..... 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Poughkeepsie... 

Providence, R. 1: 
Provo, Utah.... 


Rapid Gity..... 
Reading, Pa. 
ac ee Beach, 


Richmond, Ind. . 
Richmond, Va. . 
Riverside, Calif. . 
Roanoke, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Rockford, Tl... 
Rocky Mount... 


Royal Oak ..... 
Sacramento..... 
Saginaw, Mich.. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 


David Lawrence, D... 


Robert Capeless, D...|1 
J..|Carlyle Crane, R..... 


*Wm. B. Webb... 


Arthur H. Cox, R....|1 


*Walter Willman..... 


Mayor 
City (*) ane” wManauer Term (*) City Mariager Term 
Rd eee Bec aes re eee DD one Jan. Raymond Tucker, D..|1957, Apr. 
S etushecon Mich |e oe hoe a “ nt . 956, Jan. ; eae Rew 1954; June 
Muskesee, Okla. |*C. Ciny Harrell... .|1952’ June Francis Collins, N-P_ 1948, May 
Mache N. heater © > S ancis Collins, N-P..}1956, Jan. 
Sn a ¥ ie Baek oie ab as Ns .|1956, eee Beara aes : yee Atetod 947, Jan. 
New Bedford. . .|Arthur Harriman, N-P|1956, Jan. I Glade, NB... tone, Foe 
New Britain John Sullivan, D:.... 54; Apr. *Del Green S122 (1952? Age 
New Brunswick. |John Lynch, D...:-:. 1955, May *Ralph H. Winton... |/1953; July 
New Castle, Pa..|B. A. Decarbo, R. . | ||1956, Jan. George Blair, N-P.. lay 
New Haven.....|Richard C. Lee, .|1956, Jan. HO. W. Camabelk sal Hoes rend 
N. Kensington. .}R. E. Gardlock, D.. .:|1958, Jan. ‘|E. Robinson, N-P |: |1956; Jan. 
New London....|*®dward Hendle. : ..: 1944; Dec. ‘l*A. P. Hamann. . ..._|1950, Mar 
New Orleans... .|deL. Morrison, D. 1954, May Wesley McClure. 1948" Apr. 
New Rochelle. . ||*Aaron Simmons. ..- 1952; June .|*Karl H. Kugel...... .Oce 
NewYork, N. Y../R. F, Wagner, Jr.,D. . .|1958, Jan. *Carl J. Thornton... . -/1953, Apr. 
Bete, Wee eRobert Ber 22 952) Jane He Paul Buse" |tope aoe 
Newport, Ky. ..|*Oscar O. Hesch.. |. ||1952; Jan. *Ranaali M Dorton.. 947) fee 
ewport, R. I.,.|John Sullivan, D 1955, Nov io Fulmer, Doon 96m eae 
Newport News. .|*Joseph Biggins. . |_| .|1925; July ‘'|*Morris M. Cohn loss, ee 
Newton, Mass...|Howard Whitmore, R. 1956, Jan : James Hanlon, D..::: 1958, Jan. 
.|E. Marrington, Jr., R.. 5 24 
oe , ee ney Cerne, Saat: eee: Sept. edward Sehmlat, N-P tose quze 
. E. Clement...... 949, ae «8 
No. Little Rock.|Almon Perry, D.....- 1956, gan ‘ Ba. a Douche -- 1954, Nov. 
Northampton: . .|Pierre Drewsen, R... .|1956, Jan. ||/Sioux Falls, 8, D.|H. B. Saure, N-P 1954, May 
aoeey Conn. . ees ees ager a “ete ¥ ov. feouee pended oar John Scott, R.... 1956, Jan. 
. Edward Tepe, D.. . Sou ate.... 
Nutley, N.J....|H. W. Chenoweth, D.|1956, May Spartanburg... Z i 350" ae 
Oak Bute, pect Ege Soe ieee -|1953, Sept.||Spokane, Wash.. re Scr N-P ee June 
Oakland, Calif...|*John F. Hassler. ....|1946, Dec. ||Springfield....- - Daniel Breen a lose, poe 
Odessa, Texas. . -|*Dick G: Pepin. . --.. 1952; May 1 ; 11953, Sept. 
Ogden, Utah, os, ALLIS OR Scien. any 1952, Feb 1950, Jan 
Okla. rity, Oxia. + Ross PA VLOR A Secon |1950 Feb. ; 
Omaha, Nebr. ..|G. Cunningham, R.. 
Orange, N. Tee ay oe H. Davis, D. 
Orlando, Fla... .|J. Rolfe Davis, D..... 
Oshkosh, Wisc. .|John C. Voss, N-P....|1 
Owensboro, Ky..|Casper S. Gardner, D.|1958, Jan. ead, 
Paducah, Ky....|*Cornelius Bodin, hs .|1952, Oct *Frank H, Backstrom 1953, June 
Palo Alto, Caltt. *Jerome Keithley.....|1950, July *Arvah Hopkins...... 952), Feb. 
Dae Olle © are SCS .../1958, Jan eel eon N-P reg Nov. 
ND Sr ettate 5 ‘Routh, . 
Pasadena, Calif..|*Don McMillan... .. .|Ralph Tucker, D. 56, Ton 
Passaic, N..J....|Morris Pashman, R.. .|1955, May .|Carroll Shiffer, D. 1954; May 
Paterson, N. J...|Lester Titus, R...... 1956, Jan. *Arnold Finch. . . 
Pawtucket, R. I.|Charles Reynolds, D. .|1954, Feb G. Schnellbacher, N-P|1944, Apr 
Pensacola, Fla...|*Oliver Semmes, Jr. ..|1947, June William Carroll, D. 
Peoria, Ill. ....<|*George E. Bean..... 1953, July Donal J. Connolly, D 
Perth Ea ae .|Jas. ee ate ce 1954, May E. A. Fitzgerald, R 
Petersburg, V: PROV.) ASD scy6 =, veyeur 1950, Jan. *Donald P. Wolfer 
Philadelphi: rs Pa. Joseph Cla, Jr., D. .|1956, Jan M. Warren, R 
Phoenix, Ariz. ..|*Ray W. Wilson ewe 1950, Jan *Clarence P, Stewart 
Pine Bluff, Ark..|Offie Lites, D........ 1956, Jan. F. E. Biertuempfel 


Union City. 


956, Jan. ||Utica, N. Y. Boyd B. Golder 
1955, Jan. || Vancouver. *James E. Neal 
1951, Jan. || Vermillion, D.}Ralph Leer, N-P 

955, Apr .|Pat Kelly, Bi 
1950, Oct ‘PR. C. Hop’ 


Henry A. ener N-P 1956, Jan. 


*Charles Brazil...... 1950, June||Waltham, Mas 

*Jay F. Gibbs........ 1950, Noy. |}Warren, Ohio. ..|W. C. Burpee: ee .}1956, Jan. 
*Roy H. Owsley...... 1952, Dec .|Darius L. Goff, .|1955, Jan. 
Fred Peterson, R..... 1957, Jan Bd. of Oammisseners 

*Edward Beall....... 1950, Fe Elmer Wilson, R..... 1956, Jan. 
2.3 all Se 2): oe er 1949, Oct Raymond Snyder, 2 1956, Jan. 
*Hayden Johnson 1952, Jan E L. A. Touchae, N-P... 1956, Jan, 


Walter Reynolds, D. - 
Aura Hatch, N-P..... 


.|*w. T. Loman....... 


Leo W. Lenane, D.... 


.-|*Wm. Deegan, Jr..... 
.|John Gothner, N-P... 
.|*Wm. H. Carper..... 


*H. S. Thorgrimsen... 
.|James Bamford, R:... 


.|*E. A. Rolison....... 


‘|*Edward Monahan. 


.|*Wayne E. Thompson. 
Lester Meadows, R.. 

*BE, H, Metzger, act... 
i, VY: Dales, Rei... 
*Arthur Owens....... 
*Louis Cartwright... 

*Cornelius Bodine, Jr. 

.|M. Lundstrom, N-P. . 
*Roy Williamson..... 
*Samuel King........ 


.-| Will Appt. C. M...... 
.|*C. M. Woodbury.... 


*Edward Shafter..... 
*B. W. Cavanaugh... 
*Charles Miller...... 
L. A. Borgert, N-P.... 
Stanley Dale, R...... 


1955, Jan. ||Watertown, 
1958, Jan. Mass........{Bd. of Selectmen 
1952, June}| Watertown, 
1957, May || Waukegan, I 
1950, Jan. ||Wausau, Wise. 
1955, Apr. Wauwatosa..... ‘|Wm. Knuese, N-P. 
1950, Sept.||West Allis, Wisc.[/A. H. Klentz, N-P. 
1953, Nov, ||W. Hartford....{*Rodney Loomis. . 
1956, Jan.||W. New York. . | 
W. Orange, N. J. ; ...,{1954, May 
ioe July ||W. Palm Beach. . J, Kab taesechicte 1952, June 
1947) Oct. || Weymouth..... 
1953, Mar.|| Wheeling, W. .}1951, July 
1950, Jan. || White Plains. . . |1956, Jan. 
1945, June||Wichita, Kan. _|1952, Nov. 
‘11956, Jan. ||Wichita Falls. . 11951, Oct 
Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 1956, Jan 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Boro Mgr, John C. Deal|1953, Mar. 
Williamsport,Pa. . 19. A 


Clifford Harmon, R 


1940, June|| Wilmington, Del. ‘August F, Walz. . 1957, July 
1953, June|| Wilmington, N.C, ees R. Benson 1946, Jan. 
1957, May ||Winona, Minn. Pfeiffer, Ri. 2.2: 955, Apr. 
1947, Aug, Winston-Salem, 

1949, Jan. ENGR ONS Paricer *John M. Gold....... 1951, Aug. 
1954, Jan. ||Woonsocket,R. I.;/Kevin Coleman, Ind.. 1955, Jan. 


1946, Feb. ||Wyandotte..... William E, Kreger, R.[1955, Apr. 
1931, Oct. ||Yakima, Wash. .|Gilbert Burns, N-P... 1956, June 
1946, June|| Yonkers, N. Y..}*Charles Curran...... 1952, Mar. 
1949, June}| York, Pa.......|Howard Eyster, R.... 1956, Jan. 
1956, May || Youngstown....|/Frank Kryzan,D.... 1956, Jan. 


1954, Apr. ||Zanesville, Ohto./Sherman Johnson, D.. 1958, Jan. 
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Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep.. 


Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, 


ae e 
Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep.. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Agriculture and Markets—C. Chester Du Mond, 
commissioner, $15,000; State Office Blde., Albany 1, 
Ae ayes hs eS De Hew, York City 13; 

uffalo, Rochester an yracuse. 

Pe see eraee Sone. Cone and 
appointed by the Governor wi > 
consen t of the Senate. Chairman—John F. O’Con- 


Athletic Commission—Three members. 
K. Christenberry, chairman, $12,000; 
each day they attend meetings; 
are ae = mc trol—J. Raymond McGovern 

uit a ontrol—J. . 
comptroller, $20,000: State Office Bldg., Albany 
1;_270 Broadway, New York City. 


Banking—William A. Lyon, superintendent, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7 


udget—T. Norman Hurd, director; $16,500. 
State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. Milton 
V. O'Connell, deputy director for public informa- 
tion, 124 East 28th St., New York City 16. 

Civil Service—J. Edward Conway, president. 
$15,000; two commissioners, $11,950 each. State 

ce Bldg., Albany 1, 270 Broadway, New York 
City 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. Main 
St.. Rochester. 

Commerce—Harold Keller, commissioner $15.- 
000; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17, and 1026 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. i: 

Conservation—Perry B. Duryea, commissioner, 
$15,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany 7. (See also ‘‘Parks, State Council of’’) 

Correction—Edward J. Donovan, commissioner, 
$15,000; State Office Building, Albany 1._ : 

Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $11,950 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer is the 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
($20,000), Education Bidg., Albany 1, N. Y. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Justin T. Mahoney, director. Broadway Arcade 
Bldg., Albany 7, N. -Y. 

the sing Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 

marnese Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 
ness). 

Health—Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, commissioner, 
($16,500). State Office Bldg., Albany 1 

Housing—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner. 
$15,000; Director, Bureau Public Relations—Jacob 
C. Seidel, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

rr gaa Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 

Insurance—Alfred J. Bohlinger, superintendent, 
$16,500. 324 State Street, Albany 1, and 61 Broad- 
way. New York 6, N. Y. 

Labor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 80 Centre St., 
New York City 18. (Labor Relations Board—Henry 
J. Clay, executive secretary, 250 West 57th St., 
New York City 19.) 

Law—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, attorney general, 
$20,000; Wendell P. Brown, solicitor general, 
State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve, William M. Foss, director, 
Arcade Bldg., Albany 7. 

Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian: 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany; State Office Bldg., Buffa- 
lo; ee ee and Utica. 

icenses, Hunting an ishing—270 Br 
New York’ City 7. Daaw ay: 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Newton J. T. Bigelow, 
commissioner, $16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 
1; 217 Broadway, New York City 7, 

Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, head (Commanding Gen- 
eral of the N. Y. National Guard), who is Chief of 
Staff to the Governor. Annual salary equal to pay 
of grade and allowances of an officer of like grade 
in the Army of the United States. Office: Chief of 


New York State—Chief Officials 


Ce ee 


NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1954 iZ 


(Elected Nov: 7, 1950. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1954) 
New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion . 
Lieutenant Governor--Lt. Gov. Frank D. Moore resigned. Arthur H. Wicks was named acting Gover- 
nor Oct. 1, 1953, and relinquished post Nov. oy Pg : 


$10,000. : 
$20,000. 
Brooklyn, $20,000. 
Staff, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Adjutant 
—- 112 State St.. All < 
or 


147-12 89th 
National 


City offices: State Office Bldg., 
Brooklyn 17; 
Ave., Jamaica 3! 


5. 
Guard. New York—The strength of the 


Hausauer. Chief of Staff—Brig. Gen. G . 
Kelley. Chief ha 2) Emil E. Sauvigne, 270 

- . Ni part of the or- 
ganized militia of the State which is established 
and uniformed as.a naval force originally author- 
ized in the Legislature by “‘An Act to establish a 
State Naval Militia.” Commander, Capt. Joseph 
W. Golinkin, act. Headquarters: 270 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Parks, State Council of—Robert Moses, secre- 
tary, State Office Bldg.. New York City 13. 
Secretary—James F. Evans, Director of State 
ee 2 cade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 

an, : 

Parole, Division of—Board of five members, 22. 
pointed by_the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Alfred R. Loos. chairman, $15,000; others $14,000 
each. 547 Broadway, Al 1; State Office Bldg.. 
New York City 13: 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 

Police—(see State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created Til 30, 
1921. Harold S. Cullman, chairman; Lee K. Jaffe, 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave., New 
York City 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


Public Works-—-Bertram D. Tallamy, superin- 
tendent, $17,500. State Office Bldg., ‘Alieay 1, 
and 270 Broadway, New York City 1. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointec 
by the Governor. with consent of the Senate No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
“s : ouse secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Kacing Commission (Harness)—Three mem! 
appointed by the Governor, with consent or ie 
Senate. No comvensation other than actual ex- 
penses. John F. Williams, secretary, 91 State St. 
apart TDi isi 

afety, Division of—Thomas W. Ryan, 
$13,500, 103 Washington Ave., Albany 1, epics. 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Robert T. Lansdale, commis- 
sioner, $16,500, 112 State St., Albany 1, N. Y¥.: 205 
East 42nd St., New York City 17. 

Standards and Purchase—John A. MacCormack. 
commissioner, $15,000; 103 Washington Ave., 
Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran, Sec- 
retary of State, $15,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; 
Mrs. Margaret W. Burian, secretary to Secre’ 
of State, 270 Broadway. New York City 7. 

State Police—Albin S. Johnson, superintendent, 
$13,500. Capt. Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer, 
State Capitol, Albany 1. 

State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
Aes education. William S. Carlson, president, 

Taxation and Finance—Commission of three; 
Allen J. Goodrich, commissioner, $16,500; others, 
$14,500 each. State Office Building, Albany 1: 
State Office Bldg., New York City 13; 320 Scher- 
merhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Leo V.. Lanning, 
director, $15,000. 112 State St., Albamy 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—Mary H, Don-: | 
lon, chairman, $15,000; other members, $10,875. | 
Appointed by Governor, confirmed by Senate. State 
Office Bidgs., Albany 1; New York City 13. 

i { 


y 


sembles. annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. (Members receive $5,000 yearly. 
: SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 4, 1952, TO SERVE IN 1953-1954 7 pees 


Senate: Rep., 36; Dem., 19; 1 Vacancy. 
_ 1—*S. Wentworth Horton, mat eee 


_ 2—Edward P. Larkin, R., Flor: ark 
3—*William S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 
4—*Seymour Halpern, R., Forest Hills 
5—Milton Keerner, R., Rockway Beach 


_ 6—Bernard Tompkins, R., Forest: Hills 
_ Carlo A. Lanzillotti, R., Long Island City 


_ 8—Thomas J. Cuite, D., Brooklyn 

_ .9—*Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 

~ 10—*Herbert I. Sorin, D., Brooklyn 
11—*Fred G. Moritt, D , Brooklyn 


_ 12—*Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 


_ 13—*John F. Fur 


ey, D., Brooklyn 

_ 14—*Mario M. DeOptatis, D. Brooklyn 
15—*Louis L. Friedman, D., Brooklyn 

_16—*William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 

_ 17—Jobn G. MacDonald, R., Staten Island 

_ 18—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhatt: 
19—*Franeis J. Mahoney, D., 
20—*MacNei! Mitchell, R., 


_ 21—Julius A. Archibald, D., 


Es 


23—*Joseph Zaretzki, D-L. Manhattan 
24—John J. Donovan, Jr., D., Bronx 
25—*Arthur Wachtel, D., Bronx 
_ 26—*Nathaniel T. Helman, D., Bronx 
~27—Joseph F. Periconi, R., Bronx 
28—Francis J. McCaffrey, D., Bronx 


Total, 56. (*)Reelected 


29—*William F,. Condon, R., Yonkers 
30—Frank S. McCullough, R., Rye 
31—*Pliny W. Williamson, R., Scarsdale 
32—*Thomas C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
33—*Ernest I. Hatfield, R., Poughkeepsie 
34—* Arthur H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
35—*Peter J. Dalessandro, D., Watervliet 
36—*Gilbert T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills - 
37—*Thomas F. Campbell, R., Schenectady 
ena OBEY Neddo, R., Whitehall 


42—*Henry ec, R., Watertown 
43—*John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
44—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota 
45—Warren M. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
46—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa 
47—George R. Metealf. R.. Auburn 
48—Harry K. Morton, R., Hornell 
49—*Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
50—*George T. Manning, R., Rochester 
51—*Frank C. Van Lare, R., Rochester 
52—*Earl Brydges R., Niagara Falls 
53—*Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
54—*Stanley J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
55—*John H. Cooke, R. Alden 
56—*George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 4, 1952 TO SERVE IN 1953-1954 
Assembly: Rep., 98; Dem., 52. Total, 150. (*)Reelected J 


Speaker—Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 


Majority Leader—Lee B. Mailler, 


R., Cornwall. 


_ Minority leader—Eugene F. Bannigan, D., Brooklyn. Clerk—Ansley B. Borkowski, Buftalo. 


+ _Albany—D-Cady, 2d, D., Slingerlands; (2) James 
J. McGuiness, D., Albany; (3) John W. Tabner, R., 
Colonie. 

- Allegany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

___ Bronx—(1) *Bernard C. McDonnell. D.; 
Sidney A. Asch, D.; (3) Morris Mohr, D.; (4) Jacob 
H. Gilbert, D.; (5) Felipe Torres, D.; (6). *Julius 


_ J. Gans, D.; (7) Walter Gladwin, D.; (8) John T. 


_ Satriale, D.; (9) George W. 


Harrington, R.; ‘(10) 


_ Thomas E. Ferrandina, R.; (11) Gladys EB. Banks, 


— R.; (12) *Mitchell J. Sherwin, D.; 


(13) *William 


_ Kapelman, D. 
4 Broome—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 


- ton; 


2) Geerge L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—*Leo P. Noonan; R., Farmersville 


“5 
_- Station. 


Cayuga—*Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
Chautauqua—*E. Herman Magnuson, R.. Bemus 


Point. 


Chemung—*Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 
Clinton—*James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—* Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—*R. Watson Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) *Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
*Justin C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) *William J. 


Johnstown. 
Genesee—*John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. _ 
Greene—*William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
~ Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 


Jefferson—*Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. _ 
Kings—(1) *Max M. Turshen, D.;'(2) *J. Sidney 
Levine, D.; (3) *Mary Gillen, D.; (4) *Ber- 


nard Austin, D.; (5) *Harry Morr, D.; (6) *John J. 
Ryan, D.; (7) *Louis Kalish, D.; (8) *Frank Com- 
posto, D.; (9) *Frank J. McMullen, R.; (10) 
#Lewis W. Olliffe, R.; (11) *Eugene F. Bannigan, 
D.; (12) *Herbert Samuels, D.; (13) *Lawrence 523A 
Murphy, D.; (14) *Edward S. Lentol, D.; 
James J. Amelia, D.; (16) *Frank J. Pino, D.; 
*Bertram L. Baker, D.; (18) *Irwin Steingut, D.; 


*Philip J, Schupler, D.; (20) *Joseph R. 
Sere Di (at) *Thomas A. Dwyer, D,; (22) 
*Anthony J. Travia, D.; (23) *Alfred A. Lama, 


D.; (24) *Ben Werbel, D. 
Lewis—*Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan. 
Livingston—*Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia. 
Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango. 
Monroe—(i1) *J.. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
“Rochester; (2) *A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; 
(3) Paul B. EELS Te, R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 
Montgomery—*Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


dam. 
*Nassau—-John G. Hermann, R., W. Hempstead. 


(2) *Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; (3) 
*Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandome; (4) John J. 
Burns, R., Sea Cliff. 

New York—(1) *Maude Ten Eyck, R.; (2) 


*Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) *John J. Mangan, D.; 
(4) *Leonard Farbstein, D.; (5) *Ludwig Teller, 


D.; (6) Irving Kirschenbaum, R.; (7) Daniel M. 


Kelly, D.; (8) *Archibald Douglas, Jr., R.; (9 
*John R. Brook, R.; (10) *Herman Katz, D.; (11 
James C. Thomas, D.; (12) Leslie Turner, D.; (13 
*Crest V. Maresca, D.; (14) *Hulan E. Jack, D.; 
(15) *Samuel Roman, R.; (16) *Louis A. Cioffi, D. 
Niagara—(1) “Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middle- 
port; (2) *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 
Oneida—(1) *Francis J, Alder, R., Lake Delta; 
(2) *William S,. Calli, R., Utica. 
Onondaga—(1) *Searles G. Shultz, R., Skan- 
eatles; (2) *Donald H. Mead, R., Syracuse:—(3) 
*Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syracuse. 
Ontario—Robert M. Quigley, R., Phelps. 
Orange—(1) *Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
*Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 
Orleans—*Alonzo L, Waters, R., Medina. 
Oswego—*Henry D, Coville, R., Central Square. 
Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 
Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) Thomas La Fauci, D,, Astoria; (2) 
Edward J. Riley, R., Woodside; (3) Martin J. 
Knorr, R., Ridgewood; (4) *rhomas A. Duffy, D., 
Jackson Heights: (5) *William G. Ciaccio, D., Cor- 
ona; (6) Vincent L. Pitaro, R., Flushing; (7) *An- 
thony P. Savarese, Jr., R., Kew Gardens; (8) 
*Samuel Rabin, R., Jamaica; (9) *Fred W. Preller, 
R., Queens Village; (10) *Angelo Graci, R., Ozone 
Park; (11) *Thomas Fitzpatrick, D., Jamaica; (12) 
*J, Lewis Fox, D., Arverne, 
Rensselaer—*Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 
Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; (2) 
Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 
Rockland—*Robert Walmsley, R., Upper Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—*Allan P. Sill, R., Massena, 
Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—*Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—David Enders, R., Central Bridge. 
Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 
Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—John D. Young, R., Corning. 
Suffolk—(1) *Edmund R. Lupten, R., Riverhead; 
(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters. 
Sullivan—*Hyman E. Mintz, R., So. Fallsburgh, 
Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 
Tompkins—*Ray Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 
Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock, 
Warren—*Stuart F, Hawley, R., Lake George. 
Washingion—*Wm. J. Reid, R., Fert Edward. 
Wayne—*Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 
Westchester—(1) *Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 
(2) Edward H. Innet, R., Dobbs Ferry; (3): Frances 
K. Marlatt, R., Mt. Vernon; (4) *Hunter Meig- 
han, R., Mamaroneck: (5) William ¥. Horan, R., 
Tuckahoe; (6) *Theodore Hill, Jt., R., Jefferson 
Valley. 
Wyvming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 
Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 
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Judiciary of the State of New York 


COURT OF APPEALS 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, allowance of 
$5,000 each for expenses. 


Chief Judge—To be appointed. 


Associate Judges—Edmund H. Lewis, Syracuse 
(1954); Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1954); Charles 
S. Desmond, Buffalo (1954); Marvin R. Dye, Ro- 
chester (1958); Stanley H. Fuld, New York City 
(1960); Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962). 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1,N Y. = 


and an 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified, Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $17,000. 

Presiding Judge—To be appointed. 

Judges—Charles T. Major, Skaneateles (1956); 
Fred A. Young, Lowville (1957); George Sylvester, 
New York City (Mar., 1958); Charles Lambiase, 
Rochester (1958); Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 


Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y- 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 


Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500, of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20.000, respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madison 
Ave, and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John J. 
Callahan, 45 Monroe Place. Brooklyn 2. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John S. Her- 
rick, Court House, Albany 1 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Highth Judicial Districts): Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Court House, Rochester. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70, Justices in the First, Second and Tenth Judi- 
cial Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is 
paid by the State, and $10,000 by the City of 
New York. Other Justices receive $18,000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): 


Eugene L, Brisach, Bronx (1954); Joseph M. 
Callahan (1954); Edward S. Dore (1954); 
min F. Schreiber (1954); Thomas J. Brady (1955); 
Albert Cohn (1955); Samuel Dickstein t De 
Morris Eder (1967); Carroll G. Walter (1967): 
Felix C. Benvenga (1967); Ernest E. L. Hammer 
(1967); Jacob Markowitz (1967); Owen McGivern 
(1967); William C. Hecht, Jr. (1955); Bernard 
Botein (1956); Thomas A. Aurelio (1957): David 
W. Peck (1957); Joseph A. Gavagan (1957): Irving 
L. Levey (1958); James B. M. MeNally (1958): 
Henry Clay Greenberg (1959); Thomas L. J. Cor- 
coran (1960); Benedict D. Dineen (1960): Sam- 
uel H. Hofstadter (1960); Edgar J. Nathan, 
Jr. (1960); Aron Steuer (1960); Benjamin J! 
Rabin, Bronx (1961); S. Samuel Di Falco (1962): 
Kenneth O’Brien (1962); Samuel M. Gold (19643: 
Matthew M. Levy, Bronx (1964); Charles D’ 
Breitel (1965); Martin M. Frank (1965); Irving 
H. Saypol (1965): Joseph A. Cox (1966) 


Second Judicial District (Counties of K: 
Geen Residence is Brooklyn unless eee 
ndica ' i 


New’ York Stite=Courte 


Alfred V. Norton, 

esse Ua 
Michnel F., 956) , a > 
i) Ae Gates MR 
> es E. j 
DiGievanna (1 Me Walter i Hart (1963); J. 
Vincent Keogh 1964); James S,. Bro Jr. 
(1965); Maximilian Moss (1965); a 
Martuseello (1966); { 


ner (1966); M. Henry 
E. Morrissey, Jr. (1966). 
ef Albany, 


Third Judicial District (Counties 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 


and Ulster): 


Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1956); Roscoe V. Els- 
worth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore : 
Albany (1960); Harry ©. Schirick, Kingston (1960); — 
Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Kennéth S. Mac- 

F ds ( ); Francis Bergan, Albany 
(1963); Herbert DB. Hamm, R. D. 1, DeFreestville 
(1965): William Deckelman, Jeffersonyille (1963). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery 

St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and j 
Washington): 


Daniel F. Imrie, Glen Falls (1955); Andrew W. 
Ryan, Plattsburgh (1957); Willard L. Best, Gloy- 
ersville (1960); Felix J. Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); 
James Gibson, Hudson Falis (1966). 


Fifth Judiciai District (Counties of Herkimer. 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 


Earle C. 
P .. Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); 
liam E. McClusky, Syracuse (1963); Carl 
Peterson, Tlion (1966); Donald P. Gorman, Syra- 
cuse (1966). 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 


William H. Coon, Cortland (1955); Bertram L. — 
Newman, Elmira (1955); Floyd E. Anderson, Fort 
Dickinson (1961); Howard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963) : 
Daniel N. McAvoy, Binghamton (1964); Joseph P. 
Molinati, Oneonta (1965). 


Seventh Judicial District 
Livingston, Monroe, 
Wayne and Yates): 


Lewis A, Gilbert, Newark (1954); H. Douglass 
Van Duser, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1955); John C. 
Wheeler, Corning (1956); James C. O’Brien, 
Brighton, Monroe Co. (1958); Carroll M. Roberts 
Pittsford (1961); John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit 
(1964); Frederic T. Henry, Canandaigua (1964): 
Arthur E, Blauvelt, Port Byron (1964). 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Alle 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Nissaees 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 


_R. Foster Piper (1954); William H. Munson, Me- 
dina (1955); George H. Rowe (1957); Lee L. Ota 
way, ‘amestown (1957); George T. Vandermeulen 
(1957); Raymond C. Vaughan (1957); Hamilton 
Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams (1960): Leo J. 
Haggerty, Tonawanda (1960); Phillip Halpern 
(1961); Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); Regis 
tees (1963); Carlton A. Fisher, Lancaster 


(Counties of Cayuga. 
Ontario, Seneca, Steahond 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland “and Woeatchiestesnon 


Frederick G. Schmidt, Port Chester (1955)- 
H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W Bee rene 
Spring (1959); J. Gordon Flannery, Poughkeepsie 
(1961); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1961): Elbert T 
fo tees) oe Aine Robert Doscher, Suf- 
ern ; Samue . Eager, Middlet - 
Arthur D. Brennan, Harrison (1966). pide 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties 
Nassau and Suffolk): : of Gheens; 


Queens County—Sutphin Blvd. & 8 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court Bou Minne: 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. f 


*. A 


ba i Ht, A ee 


Pe Rk eee ef 


. Whaley, Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., N:Y.C. 
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NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


Official title Name Politics | Salary 
: ee eee 
Mi (Length of term, 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1957) 
RYO. 30c5. Atcin a Pieesgetis Robert F. Wagner, Jr......-. 
Deputy Mayor, eategare .....|Henry Bpatela biel saetaebanieks Den at ban 
Comperolter: « Goirccit Lawrence Gordsacunes es ce Dem, 30/000 
ee (ADS OLaAIB, «eee ee ] i y 
Beroveh Presidents: ae ee? ioe 
anhattan...........- Hulan BE. Jack..... pir isxeeste nate 
Bronx...... ees »..\James J. LYONS... 2... ee ceca Ree aeene 
Brooklyn.............. John Cashmore....... ees Dem ; 
@QGcenS...2. 2. -ss.s Pe AMES AUN See. Ae cee oF Rep. 25,000 
Richmond............ |Edward G. Baker........... Dem 25,000 


Chief Clerk, Mayor’s office—Arthur D. Walker, 
City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 A.M., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

The Mayor (Chairman), shoe) ptr President 
of The Council, and the Boroug: Presidents. The 
Mayor, Comptroller and President of The Council 
have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 


The Deputy Mayor is not a member of the } 
Board of Estimates but may act in the place of }: 
the Mayor as a member of the Board if authorized | 


by him, but not as chairman. In Mayor’s absence 
the President of The Council presides. 
Secretary of Board of Estimate—Ruth W. 


THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1 p.m. First meeting in | 


each year is held on first Wednesday after first 
Monday of January, at noon. At least one stated 
meeting shall be held each: month, except in its 
discretion, in July and August. Consists of the 


President of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one f 


from each Senate District lying whelly within the 

city. Term 4 years; expire Dec. 31, 1957. 
President—Abe Stark. . 
Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tanahey. 
Salaries other than of President: $7,000 each, 

incl. Vice-Chairman, Minority Leader and Chair- 


man of Finance Committee, receives an additional |’ 


“contingent expenses’’; the Vice Chair- 
an additional $5,000 and the 
the Finance 


$1,000 for 
man also receive 
Minority Leader and Chairman of 

Committee each an additional $2,500. 


Councilmen 


Manhattan: James J. Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 
D.: Samual Davis, D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.; 
John J. Merli, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D. 

Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Maurice J. 
McCarthy, Jr., D.; Louis Peck, D.; David Ross, D.; 
Irving. I. Schreckinger, D. 

Brooklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Philip Schupler, D.; Joseph T. 
Sharkey, D.; Morris J. Stein, D.; Edward Vogel, D. 

Queens: Robert Barnes, R.; Hugh Quinn, D.; 
Frank V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 

Richmond: Albert V. Maniscalco, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 


(As of December 31, 1953); New York City 
unless otherwise stated. 

Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 

Air Pollution Control, Dept. of—Dr, Leonard 


Greenburg, commissioner, ($17,500); William S. 
Maxwell, deputy commissioner ($10,000); 140 
Nassau_ St. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30.P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 7 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Chairman, 
$10,000; members, $7,500. James T. Padian, chief 
clerk, 2200 Municipal Bldg. 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- 
rector, $17,500; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 
Record—Stephen G. Kelley, supervisor, 

Editor of the City Record—William 

2213 Municipal Bldg. 
Register—Lewis Orgel, $12,000, Hall of 
Records. Recording officer for all real-and personal 
property records for the counties of New York, 
Kings, Bronx and Queens. 

City Sheriff—John J: McCloskey, $12,500; 608 


Hall of Records. P 
Municipal—Three 


Civil Service Commission, 


members appointed by the Mayer. Paul P. Bren- 
Choe ee $13,500; Thomas B. Dyett and 
c arles Muzzicato, commissioners, $12,000 each, 

fank A. Schaefer, secretary, 299 Broadway. 
contains GB catats eS, “OBunalh 
secretary, 500 Fifth aver Beg 

Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 


Finance, Department of—Spencer C. Y 
treasurer, $15,000. Chief Clerk—J area 
Jr., 500 Municipal Bldg. ohn. ee 
eon pitta trees acon, eee commissioner, 

,000. secretary, Den 
flosr, ‘Munieipal Bide. y, is Lynch, 1ith 
ealth, epartment of—Commissioner 
Chairman of the Board, $15,000. Secretary to Aue 
Department—Frank W. Connors, 125 Worth St. 
ene foe pore aie ons gc $15,- 
5 of Department, Fr 
ee worth ae Pp ank W. Connors, 

Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man, $22,500; others, no salary. Executive 
Director, Gerald J. Carey, 63 Park Row. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to 
Department—Joseph J. Conroy. Chief Clerk—John 
M. Rohde, 20th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

Investigation, Department of—Peter Campbell 
Brown, commissioner, $15,000. Secretary of De- 
partment—Daniel J. O’Connor, Chief Clerk— 
Charles A. Vesce, 50 Pine St. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Denis M. Hurley, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Appointed by and removable at pleasure of Mayor. 
First Assistant Corporation Counsel—Michael A. 
€astaldi. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rm. 1533, 
Municipal Bldg. 

Licenses, Department of—Edward T. McCafirey, 
commissioner, $15,000. Chief Clerk—William J, 


O’Brien, Administration offices, 137 Centre Street; 


applications bureau, 112 White St. Brooklyn, 710 
Municipal Bldg. Richmond, 315 Borough Hall, 
Staten Island 1. 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—Edward F. 
Cavanagh, Jr., commissioner, $15,000; Department 
Secretary—Irwin Zeltner, Pier A, North River. 
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Markets; Department of—Anthon. Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $15,000. Department pg ae 
Max Perlman, 137 Centre St. (See also Weig' 
and Measures.) 


Mortuary, Manhattan) ; 
wb. (in nage at Brooklyn and 


Bidg., Brooklyn 2. 
Bre iepartiment of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Executive Officer—James A. Sher- 
Ty, Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St. 5 

Parole Commission—Commissioner of Correction 
and Police Commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayer. Meets at 10 a.m. 
on Thursdays. Chairman, $10,500; other ap- 
pointed members, $8,000. Secretary—John J. Dey- 
itt, 100 Centre St. 

Planning Commission, City—John J. Bennett, 
chairman, $20,000; others $8,500. Secretary, Paul- 
ine J, Malter, 27th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

Police Department—George P. Monaghan, com- 


meiner, shee 7peaigeee of Department— 
i. (= entre St. 
PrP ublic Administrators —New York, Francis J. 


Mulligan ($15,000), 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, 
John T. Meehan ($4,000 and fees), 851 Grand Con- 
course; Kin; Hyman Wank ($9,000), 504 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2, N.Y.; Queens, John C. 
Glenn ($8,500), 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2; 
Richmond, James J. Joyce ($5,000), 927 Castleton 
Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 10. 

Public Service Commission—(Part of New York 
State Government: see page 72.) 

Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. Zur- 
muhien, commissioner, $17,500. Secretary of 
Department—James J. O’Brien, Rm. 1800 Muni- 


cipal Bldg. ‘ 
Purchase, Department of—John Splain, commis- 
sioner ($15,000). Secretary of Department—Max 
Lazarus, 1924 Municipal Bldg. 

Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to Department— 
Warren J. O’Brien, 125 Worth St 


Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $12,500. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
ore Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, 


51; (Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2; 


(Queens), County Court House, L. I. City 1: 


New York City—Officials; Courts on 
(Richman nT tae ‘Air Solution Gentrol, 


and Appeals, Board of—Harris Pa 
: P. Kea 


Te =~  . 


it. of). 
Murdock, 3 - 
Ww. Kil ok 12, 
Sega aera RE J. Doyle, 10th 
. ‘Superintendent of Schools—(see 


Board of). 
Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts). 


Tax Department—Tax ion. 
the President, William E. land ($15,000 
six tax commissioners ($9,500), appointed by and 
removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Chief Clerk, 


100 Gold St 
= tion, 
rr 


ransporta’ 
ype a of th = er board 
Appo! y e yor. 
Jerome Daly, 370 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
General Manager and Secretary, George E. Spargo, 
Randall’s Island, New York City 35. 

Veterans’ Cooperation (New York City Veterans 
Service Center)—Edward G. Riekert, director of 
veterans’ activities, 500 Park Ave. 

Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, presi- 
dent; Rufus E. McGahen and Edward C. Maguire 
($15,000 each). Commissioners must be residents 
of the City of New York. Secretary—Richard H. 
Burke, 120 Wall St. 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Dominick F. Paduano, commissioner ($15,000). 
Chief Clerk, Frank Kaye, 2358 Municipal Bldg. 

Weights and Measures, B 
of Department of Markets)—Director, Fred J. 
Loughran; chief inspector, Joseph F. Conlon, 137 
Centre St. 

Welfare, Department of—Henry L. McCarthy, 
“commissioner ($15,000); Special Services—V. Char- 
lotte Authier. Welfare Adminis 
L. Pettit. Child Welfare—Amelia Igel; Secretary 
to the Dept.—Edith Alexander, 250 Church St. 


Courts in the City of New York 


(As of December 15, 1953) 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 58. 
SUPREME COURT (N. Y. State)—See page 74. 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. ¥. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, receive $28,000 each, or to serve until De- 
cember 31st of year they become 70. Terms end 
Dec, 31 of years given. The judges are: 

Jacob Gould Schurman (1954); Edward J. McCul- 
len (1956); Francis L. Valente (1958); Louis J. 
Capozzoli (1964); Harold A, Stevens (1964); Saul 
S. Streit (1964); Abraham M. Geller eae Jonah 
J. Goldstein (1967); John A. Mullen (1967). 

Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Chief 
Probation Officer—Irving W. Halpern. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 

(Chief Justice, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
Bee set day of month named unless otherwise 
noted. 

Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1956); 
Associate Justices—Edward Thompson (July 8, 
1955); William A. Farrell (1955); Bernard A. Ko- 
zicke (June 24, 1956); Irwin’ D,. Davidson (Dec. 7, 
1957); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
M. Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); John E. Cone, Jr. 
orem 21, 1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 
959); Herman Hoffman (June, 1959); Myles 
A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 


18, 1960); Simon Silver (Apr. 11. 1960): John V. | 


Flood (June 24, 1960); Emilio Nunez (June, 
ae; parts Sr SEES eid Gerald P, 
ulkin eC. ;} Hyman Barshay (Dec. , 
Edward EF. Breslin (Apr., 1962). \Beo ge 
ie erk—De V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, 100 a 
York city is 2 Centre St., New 
—I, If, Ifl, IV and Paternity (M = 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13. Claw of Count 
ev eah F. Moss. 
I, II and Ii (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Gourt—' 
Horan, Jr. Thomas F. 
‘S I and IL (Queens)—Count; t 
L. I, City 1, N. Y. Clerk of Gourt-—Jultus Wea 
Cy held Monday and Thursday weekly.) 


(Richmond)—Count; 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court Themen. M Gre: 
ham. (Court held Wednesday of each week.) 


PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 
(Court held Tuesday and Friday weekly.) 


APPELLATE PART 


First_ Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d_Fri- 
days; Second Judicial Department on 2d and 4th 


Fridays. = PROBATION BUREAU 
100 Centre St., New York City 13. Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—James J. Ryan. 
SURROGATES COURTS 
oe of Record. The Surrogates are 


nhattan—William T. Collins (Dec., 1956), 
George Frankenthaler (Dec., 1956), $30,000 each. 


Clerk of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of 
Records, New York City 7. 
Bronx—Christopher C,. McGrath (Dec., 1966), 


$30,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 
Brooklyn—E. Ivan Rubenstein (Det., 1964), $30,- 

000. Clerk of the Court—Aaron L. Jacoby, Hall of 
Beers, Se a i 

ueens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1956), $30,- 
000. Clerk of the Court—Frederick GC. Yarns, 
at Pipe areca at bse a 35, 

chmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 1955), $26,000. 
Clerk of the Court—William J. Dempsey, Cot 
Court House, Staten Island 1. Dey 


; cake 8 COURT 
Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51, Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 3. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 


Staten Island 10. 
The Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes, $23,000 a 


year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Their terms 
bag te ge es eo of veer een. nS 
ie: erk—James P, McDermott. Deputy Ch 

and Director of Administration—W illiam, Rid Nasi 

The court is composed as follows: : 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. B nes 
(1956). Justices: Francis E. Rivers (1953); Flenry 
S. Schimmel (1954); Samuel C. Coleman (1957); 
Seaee. ae a focused Carlin (1958); 

. Lupiano . rthur ark 

(1960); Owen McGivern (1960). Lee draNe: 

Bronx—William S. Byans (1954): Daniel Vv. 


tration—Maurice . 


Qa eee" ee eee 


we 


=. 


iL. Kopft 


Queens—Ja 
- bee (1959); 


_ Schulz (1965); William Lyman ( 
- 51, 

; Ringo Sa: 

Sobel (1956); Carmine J. Marasco (1958); George 


Sullivan (1956); Solomon Boneparth (1957); Mor- 


ris E. aap i (1958). 
David Benjamin Meets netics 
(1956); Sylvester Sabbatino ae 
ar Eilperin (1958); Jacob J. Schwar 
ames J, ees (1957); 
William Wiener (19 
chmond—Farrell Me ‘Kane, (1957). 


COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $28,000; terms expire Dec. 
31st of year named.) 

Bronx—James M. Barrett (1955); 
Joseph (1960); Samuel J. Boley, (2961); 8 


George P. 
1). 


pore J. 


eG, 
Chier ¢ Clerk 
. Cryan, 851 cana Civcouen Bronx 


muel S. Leibowitz (1954); Nathan R. 


ee: A 


J. Joyce (1958); 
Clerk. aa L. 


Hyman Barshay (1967). Chief 
Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 2, 


miceapevoler T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hoffman (1965); John F. 
Scileppi (1965). ferhes he es Capone, 
County Court House, L. City 

Richmond—Thomas 7 "Walsh ’ (1957) —Spectal 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 


aay romved by the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 
Chief City Magistrate. $17.000; City Magistrates, 
$14,000.) Chief Clerk—Larry M. Vetrano, 100 Cen- 
tre St., New York City 13. 


MANHATTAN 
oe City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


City Magistrates—Morris Ploscowe (Aug. 15, 
1953); Abraham as eck (April, 1955); Vernon 
C. Riddick (Dec. 1955); Leonard McGee (Jan. 
1955); Jack L. Nicoll (May, 1957); Hyman Bushel 
uly, 1957); Harry G. ‘Andrews (Dec. 1957); 

man Korn (Dec., 1959); Charles Solomon 
Gu 1957); John E. Pendergast (July 18, 1957); 
Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1959); Robert F. Ma- 
honey (June, 1959: substitute for William E. Rin- 
gel on miltary leave of absence); James E. Mul- 
cahy (Dec., 1959); Anna M. Kross (June, 1960); 
Phillip B. Thurston (May, 1961); Louis A. Pag- 
nucco (Dec., 1961); Louis Fusco, Jr. 


BRONX 


Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1953); Amedo L. 
Lauritano (May, 1955); Samuel J. Ohringer (June, 
1961); Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959). 


BROOKLYN 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 


Ludwig Glowa (June, 1953); Eugene R. Canudo 
(June, 1953); Abner C. Surpless (Dec., 1953); 
Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May, 1954); John F. X. 
Masterson (July, 1955); John R. Starkey (May, 
1957); Arthur Dunaif (June, 1959); Albert D. 
Schanzer (Jan. 1960); Charles BE. Ramsgate (gum, 
1960); Matthew F. Fagan (May, 1961): Hilda G. 
Schwartz (May, 1961); Clarence Wilson (May, 
1961); David L. Maibin (Dec., 1961); Vincent J, 
Ferreri (Jan., 1962). ® 

QUEENS 


Vincent J. Kowalski _(Dec., 1953); Alexander 
Del Giorno (April, 1953); Peter Maynard Horn 
(Sept., 1955); David P. McKean (May 23, 1954); 
Paul Balsam (Dec., 1957); Charles F. Murphy 
(April, 1957); J. Irwin Shapiro (Jan., 1958): 
Thomas J. Gray (Aug., 1959); James E. Lo- 
Piccolo (May, 1961); Corning G. *McKennee (May, 


1961) RICHMOND 
Augustine B, Casey (Dec., 1957). 


MUNICIPAL COURT. 


Elected tor a term of 10 years, or to serve 
until December 31st of year they become 10. 
fon) Justice, $17,000; Associate Justices, 
15,000 
d Seccetary—Frank J. O’Connor, 8 Reade St., New 
York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St., New York City 7.) 

MANHATTAN 


President Justice—Wiiliam Lyman (1953). 

Associate Justices and Districts: 

ist—6 Reade St., New York City 7. Michael R. 
Matteo (1954); Thomas C. Chimera (1957); Robert 
V. Santangelo (1961). 

2nd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Birdie Am- 
sterdam (1959); Lester Lazarus (1959); Saul Price 
1960) 314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Joseph 
B. Rafferty (1957); Georg e M. Carney (1959); 
Eugene M. McCarthy (1962); Charles J. Garrison 


196 
: sth314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Vin- 
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cent DePaul Gannon (1957); Cornelius D. McNa- 
ae EOE Henry Silverman (1959). 
th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Abram 


Goocan “iene: Benjamin Shalleck (1959); 
George Starke (1961). 
6th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. 


Eugene B. Leer bet (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey 
(1961); Edward F. Hurley (1963). 

ith—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Mitchel D. Schweitzer (1955); Charles Marks 
(1957); Thomas E. Rohan (1960). 

8th—170 East 121st St., New York City a eee 
G. DiPirro (1957); Joseph A. Boccia (1958) 

9th—10 Reade 


‘Maxwell Shapiro (1960); 
St. George Bissell 3d (1961); Robert Morris (1963). 

10th—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Thomas Dickens (1960); Herman C. Stoute (1960). 


BRONX 


Ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. Y. 61. William 
Lyman (1955); Charles A. Loreto (1955); Martin 
M. Frank (1956); Peter A. Quinn (1959); Vincent 
N. Trimarco (1962). 

2d—Washington Ave. and 162d St.. N. Y. 56. 
James W. Donoghue (1957); Louis Bennett (1959); 
Nathan A. Lashin (1961); Bertha Schwartz (1963). 


BROOKLYN 


1st—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Charles 
J. Beckinella (1954); S. Reymart Alter (1963). 

2nd—i20 Schermerhorn St, Brooklyn 1. Lloyd 
I. Herzka (1959); Edward A. Wynne (1959); Lewis 
S. Flagg, Jr. (1963). 

3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Abraham 
A. Berry (1959) ; Dominic $. Rinaldi (1959). 


4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Murray T. 
Pee S (1959). 
th—4th Ave. & 42d St., ter te 32. Phillip 


gimen (1957); Roger J. Brock (1959) 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Charles H. 
Breitbart (1956); James W. Feely (1961); Murray 
H. Pearlman (1962). 
ith—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. 
Eppig (1957); Daniel Gutman (1963). 
8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959). 
QUEENS 
1st—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City 1, N. Y. Harold 
J. Crawford (1955); Mario J. Cariello (1961). 
2ad—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 173, 
Meyer Tobias (1962 
3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Edward J. Smith (i954). 
i Jamaica 35, 


NiXs 
. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fitzpatrick 


5th—-Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., oie! Beach, N. Y. William J 
Morris, Jr. 1955). 
6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N.Y. 
David L. Dugan (1959). 
RICHMOND 


lst—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
S. I: 10. Joseph A. McKinney (1954). 

2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4. Alfred J. 
Cawse, Jr. (1963). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19,500 each) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hili (Oct., 1954). 

Justices—Joseph F, Maguire (Feb., 1953); James 
V. Mulholland (Mayxy., 1954); Jacob Panken (Dec. 
1954); Hubert T. Delany (Aug., 1955); Justine 
Wise Polier (Mrs,) (Sere, 1955); Matthew J. 
Diserio (Dec., 1955); J. Walter McClancy (Jan., 
1956); Ruth Warters (July, 1956); Patrick J. 
Fogarty (Oct., 1957); Louis Lorence (Oct., 1957); 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec., 1957); James J, Lan- 
zetta (May, 1958); Jane M. Bolin (July, 1959); 
Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1959); Frederick Backer 
(Dec., 1962); Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept., 1962). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—John F, Keenan, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 Hast 
22d Street, New York City 10. 

New York County—Children’s Court; Olerk, 
David A, Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 22d St., New 
York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Louis 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. Family 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting), 327 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Cour: Clerk, John M. Griffen (acting). Children’s— 
1109 Carroll Piace. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, New York City 30. 

Queens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Thomas J. Conway. - 100 Richmond 
Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


Harry P. 
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International Longshoremen’s Assn., Joseph P. 
Ryan, pres., was expelled from the AFL, Sept. 22, 
at the federation’s convention in St, Louis. A new 
TLA-AFL was set up by the AFL executive council 
under the temporary supervision of 5 AFL trustees 
and chartered, Sept. 25, with an initial membership 
of 10,000 workers in Great Lakes and Mississippi 
ports. The ousted ILA had failed to comply with 
orders by the executive council to rid itself of 
undesirable elements. ILA corruption was cited in 
reports on waterfront racketeering by the Senate 
Commerce subcommittee and the New York State 
Crime Commission earlier in the year. 

At a special convention of the ILA in Phila- 
delphia, Ryan, under indictment in New York for 
misusing union funds, resigned his $20,000-a-year 
post, Noy. 18, after the ILA absolved him of fund- 
stealing charges. President of the ILA for 26 
years, he was voted a $10,000-yearly pension. The 
convention selected Capt. William V. Bradley, 
head of the ILA tugboat division, to succeed. 
committee was instructed to conduct merger nego- 
tiations with a parent group. Both the CIO and 
the AFL rejected any affiliations with the ILA, 
and George Meany, pres., AFL, called the con- 
vention ‘‘farcial,’’ asserting racketeers still con- 
trolled the ILA. 

The ILA called a strike of 50,000 longshoremen 
in the Northeast ports at the expiration of its 
contracts, Sept. 30. Shipping employers had 
Tejected wage demands. The new AFL longshore- 
men’s union, seeking to prevent employers from 
agreeing to new contracts with the ILA and 
thereby continuing ILA control of the Eastern 
seaboard for another year, indicated it would 
respect picket. lines but pressed for certification 
as a bargaining agent by the NLRB. President 
Eisenhower invoked the Taft-Hartley Act, Oct. 1, 
a temporary injunction was issued Oct. 5, and 
dock men returned to work, Oct. 6. A Federal 
injunction, Oct. 21, barred a strike for 80 days. 
The ban later was extended to include the new 
ILA-AFL. The ILA agreed in November to the 
registration of dock workers, required by the New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission begin- 
ning Dec. 1. The new ILA promised cooperation 
with the bi-state commission, but objected to it 
as “‘regimentation.’’ 


AFL CONVENTION 


At the AFL convention in St. Louis, Sept. 21-25, 
700 delegates representing over 8,500,000 union 
members heard George Meany, pres., call for the 
continuation of high wages and high purchasing 
power. He warned that a drop in purchasing power 
would result in a collapse of the country’s economy. 
Meany urged more political activity by unions to 
elect candidates supporting AFL programs. 

A.message from President Eisenhower promising 
to recommend changes in the Taft-Hartley Act to 
Congress in January, 1954, and pledging ‘‘justice 
and fairness’’ to labor was read by Vice Pres. 
Nixon, who called the resignation of Martin P. 
Durkin as Secy, of Labor a ‘‘misunderstanding.’’ 
AFL gave Durkin its unanimous support in his 
charges to the convention that the President had 
broken his word on a promise to send to Congress 
a list of Taft-Hartley Act amendments. 

Convention approved a no-raiding pact with the 
CIO. The AFL and the CIO had agreed, June 2, on 
a 2-yr. pact, beginning Jan. 1, 1954. In protest, the 
800,000-member United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
withdrew from the AFL, Aug. 12, but returned 
Sept. 8, after agreement was reached to investigate 
jurisdictional disputes within the AFL. Besides 
ousting the ILA, the convention criticized the 
Foreign Operations Administration for ignoring 
union views and withdrew from the agency's staff 
on overseas missions, urged the U.S. to exert 
greater efforts for effective international control of 
atomic weapons and to shun appeasement in its re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, and warned against 
the destruction of civil rights under the pre- 
tense of defending the nation against communism. 

Meany was re-elected to his first full term as 
pres., AFL, and received a $10,000 increase in 
salary, giving him $35,000 a year. Secy. Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler was voted a $10,000 rise to 
$33,000 a year. Albert J. Hayes, pres., International 
Assn. of Machinists, and Maurice A. Hutcheson 
pres., United Brotherhood of Carpenters were 
chosen to fill two newly authorized, unsalaried 
vice presidencies ‘in the federation. 
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LABOR REVIEW FOR 1953 
Longshoremen’s Union Expelled; Revisions in Motor Wage 


senting a’ 
Nov. 15 to 20. Walter P. Reuther, pres., deci 
business had moved into every Government 
partment, said Republican policies might 
an industrial recession and widespread unempic 
ment. Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell told 
delegates he opposed repeal of the Tait-E 
Act but favored the elimination of features “‘d 
gerous’”’ and “‘unfair’’ te labor. He said he would 
support proposals to increase 

and to minimize ot : 
disputes. President Eisenhower, in a written m 
sage to the convention, had promised ‘‘absolutel; 
fair’? labor laws. ' 


AFL, renewed demands fer the repeal of ‘ 
Taft-Hartley Act, voted to make a guaranteed 
annual wage a-major goal in 1954 and 1955, and 
authorized an intensive membership drive to in- 
crease CIO membership by 1,000,000 in the next 122 
months. Reuther was elected to his second term ass 
pres., CIO. John V. Riffe was re-elected vice pres. 
of the CIO. Riffe had been selected to succeed the 
late Allan S. Haywood as exec. vice pres. in March, 
shortly after David J. McDonald was elected pres.,. 
United Steelworkers, CIO. 


biennial convention in Atlantic City, Mar. 21 to 
26. Reuther, re-eiected to his 5th term as pres. of! 
the union, said the UAW would demand a guaran-- 
teed annual wage in 1955 when its 5-yr. escalator” 
pacts expired. A majority of the delegates voted! 
to amend the UAW constitution to increase the» 
power of the union’s executive board in curbing: 
Communists and racketeers in local unions, 


whe 


CIO AND UAW CONVENTIONS 


CIO conv: . 
t 5,000,000 workers, met 


a1) 


the minimum 
Government interference in 


Convention endorsed the no-raiding pact with t1 


A 9-point economic program to combat a possi- 


ble depression was presented by the convention. It¥ 
included wage increases, tax reductions, 
interest rates, higher Social Security payments, .} 
a higher minimum wage and Federal aid in public >}) 
works and home building. 


lower 


The United Automobile Workers, CIO, held their 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


Industrial, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
agreed with the UAW-CIO in May on revisions in 
their 5-yr. contracts. 19c of the 24c hr. cost-of- 


living allowance was transferred to the basic wage, 
making 5c hr. the maximum allowable cut under 


escalator contracts. Annual productivity increases 
were raised from 4c to 5c hr., and skilled tradesmen 
won a 10c hr. increase. New pension provisions for 
600,000 auto workers were increased to $137.50 a 
mo., including Social Security. Cost-of-living 
clause was revised to use the new conS5umers’ price 


index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, thereby | 


averting a 2c hr. pay cut, June 1, following a de- 
cline in the old index. International Harvester and 
Allis-Chalmers refused to change their contracts, 
announcing the 2c pay cut would be made. Nash- 
Kelvinator was the first independent to follow the 
new formula. . . . United Steelworkers of America, 


CIO, signed agreements with U.S. Steel and other 


major steel producers in June, giving about 400,000 
workers a pay increase of 84oc hr., plus 46¢ in 
benefits. U.S. Steel pact provided for equal pay 
by July, 1954, in different geographical locations. 
. . . 5-day strike of 25,500 at Firestone Tire é& 
Rubber Co. won the United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
5c hr. and 7c in benefits. B. F. Goodrich and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. signed similar wage 
pacts covering 48,000. 2-day strike by 35,000 workers 
at 19 plants of the U.S. Rubber Co. resulted in a 
non-wage contract with the United Rubber Work- 
ers, CIO, setting up a company-financed insurance 
program and improving’ working conditions. A 


later agreement gave U.S. Rubber Co. workers a | 
. . Aluminum Co. of America, in | 


5c hr. wage rise. . 
new contracts with the United Steelworkers, CIO; 
the International Union of Aluminum Workers, 
AFL, and the Trade Council, AFL, gave 815c hr. to 
30,000 workers and eliminated geographical wage 
differences. AFL pacts increased the annual 4¢ hr. 
wage rises under escalator clauses to 5c hr. . , _ 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, reported 


ae © 
lead to 


agreements with major oil companies, giving 15,— | 


000 to 100,000 workers a 4% increase. . . . West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. gave 3 to lle hr. increases 
to 45,000 members of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, CIO, and to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL. Similar 
increases went to 20,000 members of the United 


ees and 8c hr. rise and ether benefits . 
_ aircraft workers, UAW-CIO, went on strike against 
- North American Aviation plants in Los Angeles and 
* Fresno, Calif., and Columbus, O., Oct. 23. Union 


———= 
“ 


pendent Salaried Unions, and to 18,000 non-union 
employees. . . . International Union of Electrical 
Workers, clo, approved average increases of 5c hr. 
at General Electric for 76,006 workers, with skilled 
employees receiving 1 to 8c hr. additional. .. . Re- 
public Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N.Y., and 
.22,000 workers, International Assn. of Machinists, 
AFL, amended their 3-yr. contract to give employ- 
33,000 


asked 26c hr.; company offered 6 to 10c, plus bene- 


‘fits. . . | Strike by the International Phote-En- 
gravers Union, AFL, in New York, Nov. 28, closed 
6 of the city’s major newspapers. 

Communications and Transportation. AT&T and 
the Communications Workers of America, CIO, 
agreed on a new contract for 22,000 long-distance 


< employees in 40 states, giving increases from 2 to 


~ gained 7 to 9c hr. . 


estrike. ... 


$3 wk. 16,500 telephone installers, CWA-CIO, 
won 5 to '13¢ hr. increases from the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 6,500 warehouse and distributive workers 
- Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. ended an 11-day strike in 6 states by giving 
Increases of 1.50 to $3 wk. to 53,000 workers, CWA- 
CIO... . Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. granted 
1 to $3 wk. to 19,000 CWA-CIO members in 5 
states. . . . Indiana Bell Telephone Co. gave 6,900 
CWA-CIO workers 2 to $2.50 wk., ending a 60-day 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Telephone Workers Union, ind., agreed on increases 
of 2 to $3 wk. for 7,000 accounting and maintenance 
employees after a 5-wk. strike. Company agreed to 
wage increases of $2 wk. for 10,800 telephone oper- 
ators, CWA-CIO. .. . 50,000 CWA-CIO Southern 
Bell System workers in 9 states won 1 to $3 wk. 
. . . New York Telephone Co. gave increases of 1 
to $2.50 to 18,000 plant employees, members of the 
United Telephone Organizations, ind. . . . 16,000 
members of International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Assn., ind., won an arbitration 
award of 6c hr. from the Pacific Maritime Assn. 

After a 4-day strike involving 750 ships and 
43, 000 seamen, the Natl. Maritime Union, CIO, 


; negotiated fora 2to6% wage rise; American Radio 


Assn., CIO, won 6% and jurisdiction of ship-to- 
shore radio phones. Natl. Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, AFL, and the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Assn., CIO, signed similar pacts... . 
3,500 tugbeat and harbor workers in the New York 
area, United Marine Division, ILA (expelled by 
AFL in Sept.), won 17c hr. after a 10-day strike. 
.. . 4-wk. bus strike by the Transport Workers 
Union, CIO, against privately-owned lines in New 
York City, ended Jan. 29, with the dispute sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Award, Nov. 18, gave 8,000 
employees on 9 lines a 44-hr. wk. (beginning in 
1954) and a 264c hr. increase. .. . 4-day strike by 
9,600 TWU-CIO members in Philadelphia resulted 
in pay rises totaling 21c hr. over a 2-yr. period and 
a gradual reduction of the work week to 40 hrs. .>. 
In Chicago, 14,200 members of the Amalgamated 
Assn. of Street, Electrical Railway and Metor 
Coach Employees, AFL,-wen 1l6c hr. over an 18-mo. 
period. Same union contracted with the Overland 
Greyhound Bus Lines fer an 8c hr. increase for 
employees, plus 4c in 1954 and 4c in 1955. llc hr. 
in cost-of-living increases since November, 1950, 
were made permanent. Top rate for drivers was 
fixed at 814c a mile. . TWU-CIO reported in- 
creases for Pan American World Airways werkers 
from 11c to 13c hr., with 30 to $40 a mo. for flight 
stewards and pursers. . . . 6 airlines in multiple 
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_ Electrical Workers Union, ind., to 15,000 clerical 
workers of the Federation of Westinghouse Inde- 
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bargaining with the International Assn. of Ma- 
ehinists, AFL, gave ground persorinel $c hr... . . 
1,250,000 rail workers received an arbitration award 
of 4c hr, early in the year, but a drop in the old 
Consumers’ price index cut wages 3c hr. 

Clothing and Food. 82,000 dressmakers, ILGWU- 
AFL, won 4.6% for piece work, 3 to $5 wk. for 
hourly work in the New York area. . . . 58,000 
ILGWU women’s coat and suit industry workers 
won up to $5 wk. in New York area. 16,000 
blouse and waist makers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, all ILGWU, received 8% 
for piece work, 2 to $4 wk. for hourly work... . 
10,000 sportswear and skirt makers, ILGWU, re- 
ceived 7 to 10% in the New York area. . . . 3-day 
strike by Pennsylvania dressmakers, ILGWU, won 
15,000 workers increases of 6% for piece work, 9c 
hr. for hourly workers and a 35 instead of a 40-hr. 
wk. . . . 18,000 New York ILGWU undergarment 
workers won a 35-hr. wk. at no wage penalty. 
Piece workers received a 6% rise to compensate for 
the shorter week. . . . 150,000 men’s clothing 
workers in the U.S., Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, CIO, received 1242 hr. and 314c in benefits; 
100,000 shirt and cotton workers got 10c hr. and 
2c in benefits, and 30,000 Amalgamated members in 
New England received 10 to 1214ce hr. and: fringe 
benefits. . . . United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, AFL, won 5c hr. and 442c in benefits 
for 55,000 workers at Armour & Co. and Swift & 
Co. 8,000 Swift employees, Natl. Brotherhood of 
Packinghouse Workers, ind., received similar in- 
creases. . , . CIO Packinghouse ‘workers at Cudahy 
Packing Co. won 5c hr. and a health insurance 
program. . . . 6-day strike of milk delivery and 
plant workers in the New York area, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, resulted in $6 
increase for 40-hr. wk., plus $2.50 in benefits. ... 
8-day strike by AFL cannery workers resulted in 
an 8 to 10c hr. increase at 68 northern California 


plants. 
DECISIONS OF NLRB 


Ruled that an employer could replace ‘‘economic 
strikers’’ with new permanent employees prior to 
strikers’ application for reinstatement and was not 
obligated to discharge the néw workers to make 
positions for the strikers. (Jan. 2.) 

Decided 5-yr. collective bargaining pacts in the 
automotive and farm machinery industries could 
be used to prevent union representation elections 
for the life of the contract. (Feb. 8.) 

Ruled that a no-strike clause in a contract and 
a Taft-Hartley ban on strikes during a 60-day 
period did not apply in a strike against unfair 
labor practices arising from matters not in the 
contract. (Mar. 18.) 

Ruled that a, union certified as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of employees was not entitled to 
charge non-members a fee for handling their 
grievances. (Apr. 25.) 

In the first decision of its kind, ruled that a 
concern ceuld not refuse to bargain with a newly 
certified union solely because the firm had a long- 
term contract with another unien. (July 25.) 

Decided to withhold action en petitions for board 
representation elections filed by unions with offi- 
cers under indictment for allegedly giving false 
information in non-Communist affidavits. NLRB 
would act on petitions if another union was in- 
volved in the dispute or if a delay weuld prejudice 
interests of the employers er the other union. 
Certification weuld be denied the union with 
officers under indictment if it won the election, 
pending a court decision. (Oct. 24.) 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages] involved | days idle 
Average 

1935 £01939. 2,862) 1,130,000) 16,900,000 
1940 2,508 "577,000 6,701,000 
4,288] 2,363,000] 23,048,000 
2,968 0,0 4,183,000 
3,752! 1,981,000] 13,501,000 
4,956} 2,116,000 »724,000 
4,750| 3,470,000] 38,000,000 
14,371} 6,7 3 0,000 
4,98 4,600,000; 116,000,000 
3,693| 2,170,000) 34,660,000 

3,41 1,960,000] 34,100,00 


3,030,000| 50,500,000 


Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages| involved | days idle 
Average 

1947-49...., 3,573 ro 380,000; 39,700,000 
TOGO) 5 cae wale > 4,843) 2, 10,000 38,800,000 
ROD Be ae at ive , 4,737| 2,220,000) 22,900,000 
TORS Muennreee 5,117} 3,540,000} 59,100,000 

1953 Jan. bat. 350 ‘00, 1,250,001 
Feb. (est. 350 120,000) 1,000,000 
Mar. (est 450 180,000 ,100,000 
Apr. (est. 500 5,00: 2,500,000 
May (est. 525 270,000; 3,000,000 
June (est 500 250,000} 3, riety 
July (est. 475 260,000} 3,000,000 
Aug. (est.) 450 230,000} 2,800,000 


Labor Union 


urce: Figures p. 
owing of 1953, All other figures are from 
‘Bulletin #1127. 


APPROXIMATE 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


ized workers..16,500,000 to 17,000,000 
eto Federation on Labor. fate 8,500,000 
Congress of Indust rganizations,..... 4 i 
Independent or Unaffiliated unions...... . 2,500,000 


‘S WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
ial ay de 25,000 OR OVER 


AFL Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated . 
pecans Workers of America, Interna- 


*65,000 


cm 0} z ee ea ee ere 100,000 
akery and Confectionery Worke - 
mahonsl Union of America............ 172,000 


Proprietors’ International Union 0 

America, Journeymen............-:... 65,600 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black 

smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Int’! Bro. of 150,000 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of *50,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 

national Union of America............. 100,000 
Building Service Employees’, Int'l Union.. 185,000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Uni 

BARGENOPHOGG OL. Wij v,> 2 vis) sce cree + sles wales 750,000 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 

national Union, United............... 35,157 


International Union of America........ 25,000 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Bro. of........+: 00,000 
Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating....... 187,180 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass'n of...........4. » 76,000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int'l Bro. of......... 60,000 
Garment Workers of America, United..... 001 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int’l Ladies’.... *430,830 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n of the U. 8, and 

CES GINS %, Glfoa ate oy Airy Boa eae *47,500 
Glass Workers’ Unien, American Flint.... 30,028 
Government Employees, American Fed. of. *60,000 
Grain ‘Millers, American Federation of... . ,800 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Work- 

ers’ Union, International. ............. 25,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 

national Union, United................ 32,000 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- 

borers’ Union of America, International. . *450,000 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of. 30,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 

tenders International Union........... *450,000 
Iron Workers, Int'l Ass’n of Bridge, Struc- 

tural and Ornamental..............065 125,000 
Laundry Workers International Union. ... *103,000 
Letter Carriers, National Association of... ,00' 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. 75,000 
Machinists, International Association of... 699,298 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of, .. *250,000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 

195,000 
65,000 


‘ *244'161 

28,900 
208,189 
70,000 


37,300 


+» ,201,343 
- *100,000 

27,000 
30,000 


95,000 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


the Bureau to have been organized late in 1952. Although exact 
sufficient information is available to place all the 


Includes at least 2 unions known b 
membership data are not available fo 
unions within the groups in this table, 


terisk are from World 
receded by aster. 


rT all unions, 


Memberships 
Aimanae questionnaire reported by labor unio 
of Labor Statistics Directory SP caber D 


Pulp, Sulphite and Pa: Mill Workers, In- 
eB arte Brotherhood Of. 2 Pee . *143, 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of 


‘k 
Seafarers’ Int'l Union of No, Amer......- 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Int'l Ass'n.......-. 
Be er sayes and Moving Picture Mia- 
tage Employes an o ic! 
chine Operators of the U. S. and Canada, 
International Alliance of Theatrical... .. 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of. ......--+..... 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Amalgamated As- 
sociation Of) 22%. io. - Leva esa bm 
Teachers, American Federation of. 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousem: 
Helpers of Amer. Int'l Bro. of.. 
Telegraphers’ Union, Commercial. . 
Textile Workers of America, United 
Tobacco Workers International Unio: 
Typographical Union, International. ..... 
Upholsterers’ Int'l Union of No. Amer. ... 


CIO Unions 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- ; 
plement Workers of America, Interna- i 
tional Union, United....... Taisen aes *1,350,000 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America, International 


Communications Workers of America. .... ,000 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, Int'l 4 
TONION sa. he) Oh ae eR Oe ... *390,000 
Furniture Workers of America, United.... 50,000 
Gas, Cokeand Chemical Workers of America, 
United . 665 scsi wcve geavetsie ipa ea 70,000 
Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of 
America, Federation of..............-. 36,000 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated... *28,500 — 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers-of America, 
Industrial Union of, 2... 2s. . eee 000 
Maritime Union of America, National..... 43,000 
Newspaper Guild, American. ............ 5,000 


Oil Workers International Union. ........ 80, 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer., United. .. *140,000 
Paperworkers of America, United 
Playthings, Jewelry and Nevelty Workers 
International Union 


Shoe Workers of America, United........ 60, 

Steelworkers of America, United... ... «. - 1,100,000 
Textile Workers Union of America........ *400,000 
Transport Workers Union of America... .. *110,000 
Utility Workers Union of America........ *79,520 


Federal Employes, Nat'l Fed. of......... 90,000 
Letter Carriers Ass'n, Nat'l Rural........ 34,5 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. . . 59,731 


Longshoremen’sand Warehousemen'sUnion, 
International 3... whe. oak oe Ook 


of District ...Ajc:. ais ave ee Se 26,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of....... *207,421 
Railway Conductors of America, Order of.. ¥*35,000 
Salaried Unions, National Federation of... 25,000 
Telephone Unions, Alliance Independent.. 101,000 


Total untfons Affiliation 
Number of members Num P 
= er- = 

ber cent AFL c1o nendune 
Wopiderd 000.2 sth ccc 
1,000 and under 5,000. .2222 12° Tiittttt: a we a0 seabacis OU be 
5,000 and under 10,000: 33 ae - A 48 
10,000 and under 25,000 3 noe : : 18 
25,000 and under 50,000. ... 2.1227 ' °° “a 32 149 48 5 
50,000 and under 100,000. ....7 °° 27° i t** 36 tae ae : 
100,000 and under 200,000. ....2.°°° °° °° °° 17 ce re 2 | 
200,000 and under 300,000. :..2.°' "°° ; 7 3 e . 
300,000 and under 400,000. ...,. 770° °° °° °° 7 oe 3 
400,000 and under 500,000. / 1222. 771°°°°"* 1 8.3 3 
500,000 and under 1,060,000... 2° °°°°°°*** 4 8 4 
1,000,000 and under’ 1,20,000.....27°°"" 3 a ? ) 

TIT oA ea 215 100.0 109 


a Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor _ Ae 

A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning January 1953. The rey 
x, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the previously published “intern adjusted’’ indexes for 34 
s and rebased on 1947-49—100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the ‘‘All- feat 

” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base on this page. : G <n 


‘he revised Censunier Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods and serv ; 
irchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical worker families, Data for 46 large, medium, ‘ 
small cities are combined for the United States average. : epee 


For Cost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the WorLD ALManac, : Fie ss rs - 


Housing ¢ 
SS eae eee | i} 
oils el] e] § 
wo wm) oO a F 
2| 3% B13 [-8) 38] 84 S75 2aaee 
Bocas 30 | Bat By eS |e Salesian ean nets 
a * 2 Ga | SS! oF] ob] a S q ae 
x] — | = ry oh a CO] mm oo Q 2 va | 
=] 8) 8] 2] &] egiaal 28/25) §|) F] 8 | 38 
= i) =) i-) o A a) a i) o o 
<| Be] -<|] & |] @]Od/ ad) me) nc) 6] S|] 2 | ee] 
.| 95.5] 95.9] 97.1} 95.0] 94.4] 97.6] 88.8] 97.2| 97.2) 90.6] 94.9] 97.6] 95.5] 96. 
102.8]104,1|103.5|101.7/100.7/100.0/104.4]103.2|102.6]100.9|100.9|101.3/100.4|100. 
101.8|100.0} 99.4|103:3]105.0]102.5|106.8] 99.6/100.1/108.5|104.1|101.1/104.1|103 
:}102:8]101-2] 98.1/106.1]108.8|102.7|110.5|100.3]101.2|111.3|106.0/101.1]103.4|105 
-{111.0]112.6]106.9]112.4)113.1)103.1]116.4/111.2/109.0|118.4|111.1/110. 109 
113.5]114.6|105.8]114.6|117-9|104.5)118.7/108.5|111.8]126.2|117.2|111. 115 
113.9]113.1/104.6]116.4]121-1/115.9|123.3/107.7|113.4)129.3|119.4| 112° 115.9 
113.4/111.5]104.6|116.6]121.5)106.1|123.3/108.0|113.5/129.1|119.3|112. 115.8 
113.6]111.7/104.7|116.8]121.7/106.5|124.4|108.0/114.0/129.3)119.5|112. 117.5 
113.7|111.5|104.6|117.0]122.1]106.5|123.6|107.8/114.3/129.4|120.2|112. 117.9 
114.0/112.1/104.7/117-1|123.0/106.6/121.8/107-6/114-7/129.4|120.7/112, 118.0 
114.5} 113.7] 104.6]117.4|123.3)106.4/121.8/108.0/115.4/129.4|121.1)112" 118.2 
114.7|113.8]104.4|117.8)123.8/106.4/123.7/108.1|115.7/129.7|121.5|112. 1183 
15.01114.1'104.3'118.01125.1/106.91123.9|107.41115.8'130.6]121.8 112. 18.4 


-1Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services’’ (such as legal services, banking ~ 
es, burial services etc.). 


Consumers’ Price Indexes, All Items and Food 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49—100; BASE COMPARED TO 1935-39=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1947-49—100 1935-39—100 1947-49—100 1935-39—100 


Year and month oo All items ||¥@2" 22d month ale Total | ‘Au: ikeese 
49.7 98.1 ||1948 Avg........ 402.8 | 104.1 171.9 
WR 4 50.1 99 1949 Avg........] 101.8 100 170s 
le ea 52.1 102.7 195A WE Ve. o ||P 01028 101.2 171,9— 
RE, 48.4 100.8 1951 Avg........] 111.0 112.6 185.6 
es 47.1 9.4 1952 Avg........| 113.5 114.6 189.8 
oo gees 47.8 100.2 1953 January. ...| 113.9 113.1 190.4 
eae Ac: 52.2 105.2 February...| 113.4 111.5 189.6 
a ee 61.3 116.6 March 113.6 111.7 189.9 
eet. 68.3 123.7 113.7 111.5 190.1 
eee. 67.4 125.7 114.0 112.1 190.6 
ee 68.9 128.6 114.5 113.7 191.4 
79.0 139.5 114.7 113.8 191'8 
95.9 159.6 115.0 114.1 192'3 : 
é . Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
; REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100 
: Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
| Food at home : 
; 1 food | Cereals, bak- Meats, Dairy ‘Fruits 
City Tote Sogn Pee nothin ery products| poultry, fish | products |vegetables 
i .) Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug} Aug.|Aug.|Aug./Aug.JAug. 
fost fo toss | 198% | 1988 1953 | 1983 | 1953 |1989 |195% [tos 1985 f 
; 6} 114.1] 116.6] 119.5] 117.5) 114.1] 119.4/109.1]110,1/112.7/ 118, 
asians ane eee 1s2 irs 115.3| 117.8] 117.5} 115.7] 121.4] 120.5/110.1/112.3]118.7|132.7 
Baltimore, Md......... 114.5} 117.5] 114.3] 117.5} 116.6] 118.4) 116.8} 119.3]112.2]111.9]110.5/124.8 
Boston. Mass 112°6| 117.1] 112.3] 117:1] 117:6] 118.0} 111.1) 117.2/107/9|112/0|111.5|126.5 
Chicago, Ill........ 112/3| 117/0] 111.8] 117-0] 114.1] 114.4) 107.7) 118.1/109.8/115.1/111.0/118.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 117.1] 117.9] 117.3] 117.9} 120:2| 116.9] 117.4] 120.0)112.1]112-8]114,91118.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 112/2| 117.3] 112:3] 117-3] 116.6) 114.6} 110.9] 120.0)105.1/113.2]110.0|118.2 
ee He) 100) Gal HOS HES) Hea Hes) HE gtee a ate ttee 
Kansas City. 1120 e3 {11.6| 1183} 1204] 113:7| 110-7} 119:5|106:3/111.5|116.0/117-4 
Peatifigeies, Calit:-.... 413.3] 114.4] 112.7] 114.4] 12278] 116.8] 112.6] 121.8]108.7]110.8]104.5/104.5 
Stnenpals Mane] HH) HOS] BA HA HG) ea) Wes) eae ge aan a ey 
Sriddsohias Ps... Hes 1193 116.5| 119.3} 118.9] 115.8] 116.8] 121.4/111-1 i933 117.8|126.1 
pharma | HEA ed ea) Hoa] HOA) HEA His) Ma alghalin aloes tags 
gortene = ae ire 119.0 117.3} 119.0} 114.9] 112.1) 115.7] 120.2/106.1|112:9|126.2|125.0 
Sen mraoto, Colt) 4184) HS] Hse) Heal Hes] Hed] tleal Uassliee dice tion 10st 
Sea wash aes a i136 Hay is7 114:7| 120.0]. 117:6| 113.3] 118-2/107.0/110.9]113.1 110.9 
Washington, D. G......| 113.3] 116.1! 113-1] 116.1] 115.5! 114.0] 113.51 118.41114.3!113.81107.1!119.2 


82 Cost of Living—Retail and Wholesale Prices; Federal Employment 
Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49—100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Fodd at home ra 
Year Total Total Cereals, Meats, Daicy Fruits, Other} 
od food bakery poultry, . 4 
and month fo at honie: | products fish products | vegetables | foods! 
95.9 94.0 93.5 7 97.6 100.1 
1oat 104.1 10 106.1 106.3 100.5 102.5 
100.0 100.0 102.7 100.5 96.9 101.9 ae | 
101.2 101.2 104.5 104.9 95.9 97. 101. 
112.6 112.6 114.0 117.2 107.0 106.7 114.6 
114.6 114.6 116.8 116.2 111.5 117.2 109.3 
113.1 112.9 117.7 110.9 111.6 116.7 109.7 
111.5 111.1 117.6 107.7 110.7 115.9 107.3 
111.7 111.3 117.7 107.4 110.3 115.5 109.1 
111.5 111.1 118.0 106.8 109.0 115.0 110.4 
112.1 111.7 118.4 109.2 107.8 115.2 110.3 
113.7 113.7 118.9 111.3 107.5 121.7 110.9 
113.8 113.8 119.1 112.0 108.3 118.2 112.3 
114.1 114.1 119.5 114.1 109.1 112. 114.4 | 
includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods 


Wholesale Price Indexes, Primary Market 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of 
composite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity 
terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid b; whole: 
salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collec from 
manufacturers and producers. 


Ce] 
<I 


Conny Revised (1947-49—100) pei bl 


2 


PORMMEEVIBIITEOCILOIES ooo. c so che cic eivie + ao a 0 hae eas we me wo sole eg 110.6 | 109.5 115.1 
RE RTITEMIEDOCUIIOUS fir coeriarae ls; < aaa, si) =\ahele.e b eveecd eoaia ohevaie ele) Spe eet eae 96. 95.4 113.9 
BREE OALSEODET Lye ie ais: iF, sid. oa sas 4m snnsarala ld Khe, 6 eee OE 104.8 | 103.3 111.3 

All commodities other than farm and foods................ 116.2 . 
Textile products and apparel... 112.9 x 
Hides, skins and leather product 124.7 99.1 
Fuel, power and lighting materi 106.3 | 102.4 > 

cals and allied products 140.2 92.1 

Rubber and products....... 148.3 | 109.5 
Lumber and wood proructe. ; 124.6 | 112.4 
Piipspaper andiallied products... ...........ccseecceceseenes 120.2 95.9 
POtAIN ANG MOLE PTOGUCtS. o.oo een ee cee ct seetees 122.7 | 108.8 
Machinery and motive products...... 2.0.5.0... eeece ducers 118.6 | 106.3 
Furniture and other household durables................00008 115.0 | 103.1 
Non-metallic minerals—structural........... 0.0... cee eee eee 113.6 | 105.4 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages................. 108.4 | 101.4 
DG CETERMOO URein hitie ta iicteaieiciinvreac ns cic avs sires Lele el cl sin Wher ieainls ome 102.8 96.9 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. 


Seurce: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


ot 


Type of Product 


1930 


1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 


Food, alcoholic beverages and tobacco.......... 
Clothing, accessories and jewelry. . . 

Personal care is 
PEOUSINGE. Oe ise 
Household operation.......... 
Medical care and death expenses 
Personal business 
Transportation 
RCMIOREIO RH Marcotte d « Succ t aeetals 
Private education and research...... 
Religious and welfare activities 


871} 1,7 
ie 2) 1,572) 1,859 
Foreign travel and remittances—net,........... 5 223) 1,621) 1,163 


Total personal consumption expenditures.| 70,789| 56,215 _72,052'123,0791194, 550/208, 108/ 218,130 


Federal Civilian Employment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor ; 
Continental United States! Washington, D. C.2 


Year and month 


Execu- |! Legis- Judi- Execu- | Legis- Judi- 
Total tive’ lative cial Total tive3 lative cial 


| 
-|2,403,000|2,376,700} 22,600 3,900 257,400 | 235,900 } 20,800 700 | 


1952: Average. 
1953: January. 


. .{2}350,000|2'323'600| 22400 3,800 | 252,600 | 231,400 | 20,500 700 


February 2,343,000/2,316,400) 22,500 3,800 | 251,600 | 230,300 | 20,600 700 
March 2,324,000|2,297,300| 22,500 3,800 | 249,400 | 228,000 f 700. 
dae Nowa 2,304,000|2,278,000| 22,500 3,900 | 245,900 | 224,600 | 20,600 700 
ey crete ey eure ex 2,282,000/2,256,100) 22,300 3,900 | 242,700 | 221,600 | 20,400 700 
NMC sobs ae ages 2,285,000|2,258,800) 22,300 3,900 | 242,200 | 221,100 | 20,400 700 
PEN ase ssa a.6 5 izes 2,271,000(2,244,5001 22,200 3,900 {| 238,300 | 217,300 | 20,300 700 
a 


iinciudes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


*Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan A 
Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia counteen J te Ole 
8Includes all executive agencies, Department of Defense, Post Office Department and Government 


corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account 
also is included. Does not include Central Intelligence Keeace: : ile 


Chronology—December, 1952 


Dec. 


a 1952—December 
| WASHINGTON 


be 
_ Dec. 4—Archibald Cox, ch., Wage Stabilization 
d, resigned after President Truman over- 
ed the board’s decision giving soft coal miners 
2.50 a day increase. The President allowed the 
1 $1.90 requested by the miners. Charles C. 
lingsworth, vice ch., succeeded Cox. Industry 
embers of the board resigned Dec. 6, calling the 
‘Wage program a ‘‘sham,’’ The President named 
“Roger L. Putnam, Dir., Economic Stabilization, 
‘as temporary wage administrator, Dec. 13. Put- 
‘Mam ordered a 4-man committee, composed of 
‘Killingsworth and 3 public representatives of the 
‘old board, to act on wage cases. Michael DiSalle 
‘succeeded Putnam as Economic Stabilizer, Dec. 16, 
os continue controls to Jan. 20, 1953. Gen. 
enhower selected Joseph H. Freehill to direct 
‘the OPS until its liquidation Apr. 30, 1953. 
: Dec. 9—Dept. of Defense disclosed the first 
Ster-than-sound flight by an American combat- 
a fighter plane, a Republic XF-91. The 
Plane was piloted by Russell Roth, of Republic’s 


ptest staff. Lattimore Indicted 


- Dec. 16—Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins 
University was indicted on 7 perjury counts by a 
‘Federal grand jury in Washington as a result of 
hhis testimony in February and March, 1952, be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, described as used by Com- 
‘munists, influenced U.S. policy in the Far East. 
‘Lattimore pleaded not guilty Dec. 19, to charges he 
had lied in denying (1) that he had promoted 
Communism and Communist interests, (2) that he 
did not know the pen name of a certain writer 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations concealed 
the name of a known Communist, (3) that he had 
published articles by known Communists in the 
TInstitute’s magazine while he was editor, (4) that 
he had entered China in 1937 with the aid of the 
Communist party, (5) that he was told that a 
certain Chinese official was a Communist, (6) that 
he took over the White House correspondence of 
an absent administrative assistant to President 
Roosevelt, and-(7) that he met former Russian 
ambassador Constantine Oumansky during the 
period of the Hitler-Stalin pact. Federal Judge 
Luther W. Yeoungdahl dismissed the first 4 
counts May 2, 1953, said there was ‘‘serious doubt”’ 
about the strength of the remaining 3. Govern- 
ment asked the Court of Appeals, Aug, 24, 1953, 
to restore the 4 counts. 

Dr. Detlov W. Bronk, pres.; Johns Hopkins 
University, announced Apr. 16, 1953, that the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions would be discontinued at the end of the 
academic year. Lattimore directed the school, 


Health Commission Reports 


Dec. 18—The Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation, created Dec. 29, 1951, reported to 
President Truman, Recommendations included: 
establishment of a Health and Security post in the 
Cabinet; formation of a 12 to 18 member Federal 
Health Commission to study the health of the 
nation; extension of prepayment insurance plans 
through group and community centers; supple- 
mentation of prepayment plans by Federal and 
state grants, and the use of Federal grants to aid 
medical education and research, hospital construc- 
tion and organization of regional medical services. 
The report estimated a shortage of from 22,000 to 
45,000 doctors by 1960. The commission pointed 
out that low income groups could not afford proper 
medical care and recommended group practices— 
the association of different types of physicians— 
to coordinate and concentrate special skills. An- 
nual costs of the health program would be $1 
billion in Federal and $750,000,000 in state expendi- 
tures, Dr. Paul B, Magnuson headed the com- 
mission. President Truman praised the report as 
a ‘‘constructive approach’’ to health problems, but 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, pres., American Medical Assn., 
objected to a recommendation that funds to pay 
for medical care be collected through the old age 
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and survivors insurance program. He said the 
proposal recommended ‘‘national compulsory 
health insurance.’’ 

A second report, issued Feb. 10, 1953, presented 
testimony to show the effect of illness costs on the 
average wage-earner’s pocketbook. Heavy burdens 
reportedly were not eased by voluntary insurance 
plans that defrayed part of the costs, Three other 
reports were due. 

Dec. 22—House committee investigating the 
Katyn forest massacre in 1940, made its final 
report, concluding that the Soviet Union was 
guilty of murdering over 4,200 Polish Army officers 
and others whose remains were found in 1943. In 
all, 15,000 Poles were killed. The committee said 
facts showing the Russians responsible for the 
crime were suppressed by U.S. Army Intelligence 
officers in 1944 and 1945, when the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union were military allies. The committee 
found that a ‘‘strange psychosis’’ pervaded the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, requiring 
the sacrifice of allies and principles to prevent 
Russia from concluding a separate peace with 
Nazi Germany. The investigators recommended 
an inquiry into the wartime policies of Army 
Intelligence and into alleged Communist atrocities 
in Korea. 

Immigration Act In Force 


Dec. 24—The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act went into effect and was criticized abroad as a 
repudiation of American traditions. Provisions of 
the act calling for screening of alien seaman on 
ships entering U.S. ports resulted in 271 crewmen 
on the French liner Liberte being barred from the 
U.S. during the Liberte’s stay in New York harbor. 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.) defended the law, 
denied it was biased against certain races and 
said the security of the U.S. was of paramount 
importance. The law was enacted over President 
Truman’s veto, and Gen. Eisenhower. expressed 
opposition to the act. The President's Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization recom- 
mended Jan. 1, 1953, a complete revision of the 
law. .. . President Truman gave a full pardon to 
J. Parnell Thomas, former Republican represen- 
tative from New Jersey who served a prison term 
for padding his office payroll. Other amnesties 
included the restoration of rights to certain vet- 
erans of the Korean war and to deserters con- 
victed between Aug. 14, 1945, and July 25, 1950. 
Andrew J. May, former Democratic representative 
from Kentucky, received a full pardon Dec, 25. 
May was released September, 1950, after serving 
more than 9 months in prison for conspiracy and 
accepting bribes. 


Truman’s Most Important Decision 


Dec. 26—President Truman, reviewing his years 
in office declared he continually had been ‘‘walk- 
ing a tight rope’* to keep the U.S. out of war, 
said his mest important decision was intervening 
to resist aggression in Korea. Truman thought 
the Soviet Union would like to see the U.S. in- 
volved in an all-out Asian war that would permit 
the Russians a free hand in Western Europe. A 
statement by President Truman that he had 
relieved Gen. MacArthur as U.N. commander 
because the general wanted to involve the U.S. in 
such a war was held to be ‘‘inaccurate and mis- 
leading’’ by MacArthur, who implied that Truman 
sought ‘‘self-glorification’’ in the Korean war. 

Dec, 31—Secy. of State Dean Acheson told a 
House Judiciary subcommittee that U.S. security 
was not imperiled by Americans in the U.N. about 
whom adverse security reports had been made by 
Federal agencies. He said national interests were 
involved but not national security, added that all 
Americans-in the U.N. should be loyal Americans. 
He denied charges that the State Dept. had ob- 
structed a New York grand jury investigation of 
alleged Communist infiltration into the U.N. A 
State Dept. memorandum Jan, 1, 1953, listed 38 
former and present American employees of the 
U.N. ‘‘believed to be Communists or under Com- 
munist. discipline.’ 


FOREIGN 


2—In the Netherlands, the lower house 


Dec, 
approved constitutional amend- 


of parliament 


ments subordinating Dutch authority to that of 
supranational organizations. Upper house ap- 
proved May 20, 1953, and the amendments were 
proclaimed June 22, 1953. . . . Junta controlling 
Venezuela resigned, and Col. Marcos Perez Jiminez, 
member of the junta, was named provisional 
president. Jiminez promulgated a new Constitu- 
tion, Apr. 15, 1953. He was elected president under 
the new law by the National Assembly, Apr. 17, 
for a 5-year term. 

Dee. Ee Denke fog in London, that stalled 
traffic until Dec. 10, was reportedly responsible 
for many deaths among persons with bronchial 
ailments. Dr. William P. Dowie Logan, British 
medical statistician, said 4,000 died as a result of 
the fog. 

Dec. 8—Nationalist demonstrators, calling for 
independence from France, rioted in Morocco, fol- 
lowing the assassination in Tunisia, Dec. 5, of 
Ferhat Hached, Tunisian labor leader and nation- 
alist. Fifty persons were killed, including 7 
Europeans. Bey of Tunis agreed Dec. 20, to 2 of 
7 French proposals to settle relations between 
France and Tunisia. The proposals provided for 
the election of’ provincial and city councils. Tu- 
nisian nationalists said the Bey’s decrees were 
forced by the French and would be regarded as 
null and void. . . .‘Itzhak Ben-Zvi, Mapai party, 
was elected president of Israel by the Knesset, 
succeeding the late Dr. Chaim Keizmann. Ben-Zvi 
was inaugurated for a 5-year term Dec. 10... . 
Manilal Gandhi, son of Mohandas K. Gandhi, was 
among 38 persons arrested outside Johannesburg, 
South Africa, for participating in a campaign 
against South Africa’s segregation laws. 


Egyptian Law Voided 


Dec. 10—Premier Mohammed Naguib of Egypt 
announced the cancellation of the Egyptian con- 
stitution of 1923 and said a committee would be 
formed to draw up a new and broader law. An 
interim constitution, giving full authority to 
Naguib and his Army Council for 3 years, was 
proclaimed Feb. 10, 1953. 

On Dec. 21, Naguib issued a decree retroactive 
to 1939, barring from public or political activity 
all persons convicted of corruption or abuse of 
power. He dissolved all political parties and con- 
fiscated their funds, Jan. 16, 1953, following an 
alleged plot to overthrow his regime. In Cairo, 
Mar. 30, 1953, 11 army officers and 3 civilians, 
arrested Jan. 14, 1953, in connection with the plot, 
were convicted and sentenced. Col. Rashad Me- 
hanna, former regent, alleged leader of the plot, 
received life imprisonment. Other sentences 
ranged from 15 years to expulsion from the Army. 

Dec. 11—Federal Councilor Philipp Etter was 
elected president of the Swiss confederation for 
1953 by a joint parliamentary session. 

Dec. 16—Pakistan accepted India’s plan to keep 
28,000 Indian troops in Kashmir during a plebis- 
cite to decide the political affiliation of the state. 
Pakistan rejected an alternative to have Indian 
forces reduced to 21,000 and the pro-Pakistan 
Azad (free) Kashmir forces disbanded. 


Tito Breaks With Vatican 


Dec. 1i—Yugoslavia broke diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, declaring the Holy See refused 
to settle the controversy between church and state 
in Yugoslavia. The Tito government cited the 
elevation of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac to Car- 
dinal in November, 1952. 

Dec. 19—India’s parliament approved Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s 5-yr. program for 
bettering the standard of living in India. The 
plan provided for an expenditure through 1956 of 
about $4.5 billion, with agriculture getting high- 
est priority. 

Dec. 22—Antoine Pinay, premier of France, re- 
signed after he failed to obtain a balanced budget 
for 1953. Pinay, who faced defeat in a pending 
vote of confidence, refused to make changes in 
his fiscal program. 

Dec, 29—Alan Nunn May, British scientist who 
gave atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released 
from prison after serving 6 yrs., 8 mos. of his 
a “ . East Germany announced the 

} of its ropagand 
Per are omicler. propag a Office, headed by 

Dec. 31—Joint Chinese-Soviet administrati 
the Changchun railroad in Manchuria ended with 
the Russians relinquishing control to the Chinese 
Company was established April, 1950. : 


—~ UNITED NATIONS 
© Dec, 3—Frank Coe, secy., International Mone- 


tary Fu was dismissed. He refused, Dec. 
re ects of & Betinte SGLeenet Sec 
subcommittee in New York on alleged 


ily 
request nations to subscribe to a U.N. pact to 
rect ‘‘fal§e or distorted’’ news reports for whi 
demanded redress. U.S. 


Dec. 19—International Bank for Reconstruct! 
and Development announced a 15-yr., $31,500,0 
loan to the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
expand iron and steel production in India. 
was the first World Bank loan directly to” 
manufacturer. : fp 

Dec. 22—General Assembly recessed until 
24, 1953, after an all-night session that resv 
in a rejection of a Soviet move to condemn tf 
U.S. for ‘‘murder’’ of North Korean and Chin 
Communist prisoners-of-war on Pongam Is 
.. . Lester B. Pearson of Canada. pres., ene! 
Assembly, named Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Dr. Jain 
Torres Bodet-of Mexico and Dr. Herman San 
Cruz of Chile to study the question of race bid| 
in the Union of South Africa. Torres Bodet r 
fused. Yugoslavia, Cuba and Syria were a 
to inquire into the treatment of Indians in Sow 
west Africa. 

Dec. 31—Hungary announced its’ withdraw 
from the Educational, Scientific and Cultur: 
Orgn., charging the group had become a tool 
the U.S. Poland withdrew earlier, leaving 
one Communist member—Czechoslovakia, whic¢ 
withdrew following the admission of Spain, J 


30, 1953. 
GENERAL 


Dec. 2—Joseph D. Nunan, former Commissioné 
of Internal Revenue, was indicted by a Federe 
grand jury in Brooklyn, N.Y., on charges ¢ 
concealing $127,251 in income and failing to pa 
$91,086 in Federal income taxes, 1946-50. He wa 
indicted for perjury Feb. 24, 1953, for statement’ 
he made when questioned on his finances. Hi 
pleaded not guilty to both charges. hil 
Cc. Jessup resigned as U.S. ambassador-at-large 
and was praised by President Truman for 
contributions to U.S. security and world peace. 


New York Pier Inquiry 
Dec. 3-19—New York State Crime Commissio: 
heard stevedoring officials testify they were forceé 
by union officials to hire ex-convicts as pier bosses 


They said they also paid large sums to executive# 
of steamship companies using their services. Late? 
testimony disclosed reported associations betwee: 
New Jersey state officials and waterfront racket 
eers. 
fied in Newark, Jan. 6, 1953, that 5 of his forme 
associates had lied at the New York hearing¢ 
about his alleged dealings with waterfront racket- 
eers. Kenny admitted misleading a New York 
grand jury about a March, 1952, meeting wi 
Anthony Strello, an underworld figure. 

The commission, Joseph M. Proskauer, ch., im 
its first report Jan. 25, 1953, urged the estab 
lishment of a permanent investigating commission; 
or watchdog agency, to end political corruption and 
organized crime in New York state. 

Armand Chankalian, administrative assistant ta’ 
U.S. Attorney Myles J. Lane, whose acquaintance 
with underworld figure Thomas Luchese was dis— 
closed during the hearings, resigned Feb. 3, 1953, 
at the request of U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 

On Apr. 6, 1953, 18 men who pleaded guilty inv 
Kings County (N.Y.) sCourt to charges of con-. 
spiracy in a payroll-padding scheme on the Brook-! 
lyn, N.Y., waterfront, were sentenced to terms up) 
to 3 years. In Newark, N.J., Apr. 8, 10 longshore- 
men were indicted in connection with alleged! 
payroll-padding. Four others were indicted Mar. 
4, ns peer q 

ec. 4—Walter P. Reuther, 45, pres., i 
Auto Workers, was elected pres., CIO. Porc | 
Haywood, who opposed Reuther for the presidency, 
was re-elected exec. vice pres. Haywood died Feb. 
21, and CIO leaders elected John V. Riffe, southern 
organizing director, to succeed. . . New York 
State Court of Appeals upheld a New York City 
law requiring members of the police force to give 
30 days notice before retiring. 


British Fleet Under SHAPE 
Dec. 16—In Paris, the NATO Council reached 
an agreement placing the British Mediterranean 


under Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway, SHAPE 
ander. Vice Adm. Earl Mountbatten, head 
the British Mediterranean fleet since May, 
, became commander of all Allied forces in the 
diterranean except the U.S. Sixth Fleet, which 
ained under Adm. Robert B; Carney, U.S.N. 
The keel for the 60,000-ton aircraft carrier 
atoga was laid at the New York yard in Brook- 
. The carrier, sister ship of the U.S.S. For- 
tal under construction at Newpert News, Va., 
Was scheduled for completion in late 1955, at an 
estimated cost of $209,700,000. 
Dec. 18—FBI charged that Joseph J. O'Keefe, 
44, of Boston, was one of the masked bandits who 
Brink's, Inc., of $1,219,000 on Jan. 17, 
. In Boston, Jan.5, 1953, 2 of 11 witnesses who 
epee to answer questions of a grand jury in- 
tigating the crime were sentenced to a year in 
dail for contempt of court, bringing to 6 the 
Mumber sentenced. Ali appealed. The Federal 
Statute of limitations in the case expired Jan. 17, 
a state statute runs for another 3 years. 
eral grand jury, lacking positive information 
Tefused to return any indictments, but the Boston 
Office of the FBI said the inquiry would continue. 
' Dec. 19—The 84 manslaughter indictments 
@gainst the Pennsylvania Railroad, returned by 
@ county grand jury in New Brunswick, NJ., 
after 84 persons had been killed in a 1951 wreck 
‘at Woodbridge, N.J., were dismissed because of 


te try the railroad on a single indictment, under 
Which the maximum penalty would be a $1,000 
fine... . John F. Maragon, convicted of lying 
to a Senate subcommittee investigating five 
percenters, was released from Federal reforma- 
tory at Petersburg, Va., after serving almost 19 
months, 
_ Dec. 30—A Philippine Air Lines plane, Laoag to 
Aparri, was seized by a Chinese gunman who 
killed the pilot and purser before a Chinese Na- 
#ionalist plane forced the craft to land on Quemoy 
Island, off the Chinese mainland. 
Disasters 

Air Force Globemaster enroute to San Antonio, 
Tex., from Larson Air Base, Wash., with 115 
aboard, crashed and burned at Moses Lake, Wash., 
Dec. 20; 87 died. Investigators said the plane had 
taken off with locked controls. A Syrian C-47 
disappeared over the Persian Gulf with 14 aboard, 

20. . . . Avalanche in Arlberg pass, in the 

Austrian Alps, Dec. 22, swept a bus from a bridge 
and into a stream 18 ft. below, killing 23 of 31 
Passengers . . . Iranian C-47 crashed at Teheran, 
Tran, Dec. 26, killing 21. . . . Greek Air Force 
plane crashed in South Korea Dec. 27, killing 14. 


1953—January 
WASHINGTON 


Jan. 3—The 83rd Congress, Republican by a 
Slight majority, convened in Washington. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio was elected Majority 
Floor Leader, and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Tex. 
Was chosen Minority Floor Leader. In the Howse, 
Rep. Joseph W: Martin of Mass. was selected as 
the new Speaker of the House. Rep. Charles A. 
Halleck ef Indiana was named Majority Leader; 
Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas became Minority 
Leader. 

Jan. 5—Henry W. Grunewald, whe refused to 
answer questions of a House subcommittee in- 
yvestigating tax scandals, was reindicted on 31 
charges of contempt of Congress. -He pleaded 
guilty to one count, Mar. 17. and received a 90-day 
Suspended sentence and a $1,000 fine. June 4. He 
was ordered, Sept. 16, te serve the jail term after 
Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff ruled he had 
yiolated parole. 

Jan. 7—In his final State of the Union message, 
President Truman heralded the age of hydrogen 
power and warned the Soviet Union against pro- 
yoking war. He declared any future conflict would 
result in the destruction not only of the Soviet 
regime but of the very foundations of civilization. 

. Senate blocked efforts by a bipartisan liberal 
group to change its closure (debate limitation) 
Tule, by a 70 to 21 vote. ... U.S. gave Yugoslavia 
a $20,000,000 grant to purchase grain in the U.S. 
France, Feb. 5, voted a.$70,000,000 grant to permit 
Yugoslavia to make food purchases in France. 


Truman Budget Submitted 


"Jan. 9$—President Truman submitted his 8th 
and final budget te Congress, calling for expendi- 
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high costs of prosecution. It would cost $25,000: 


tures of $78.6 billion during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, against receipts of $68.7 hittoa, Fe 

sulting in a deficit of $9.9 billion. Military ex- 
penditures were puf at $46.3. Truman opposed 
any tax cuts in 1953, but Republicans, who strongly 
criticized the pudget, promised reductions of 10% 
or more. . Truman signed an executive order 
setting up ra loyalty system to investigate U.S. 
citizens seeking or holding U.N. jehs. The pro- 
gram was to be similar to the Federal loyalty 
review system. .. . Mrs. Leon Keyserling, wife of 
the Chairman of President Truman's C il of 
Economic Advisers, was cleared of disloyalty 
charges and reinstated in her $10,000-a-year po- 
een with the Commerce Dept. She resigned 

an. 19. 

Jan. 14—In his annual economic report to Con- 
gress, President Truman foresaw a prosperous 
1953 if the policies of the Fair Deal were fol- 
lowed. He forecast an annual national output. of 
$500 billion in 10 years, providing that any defia- 
tionary tendencies in the next 2 or 3 years were 
properly handled 

Jan. 15—President Truman, in his farewell ad- 
dress, held an optimistic view for world peace, 
feeling that increasing free world strength would 
bring about a change in Soviet policies. He de- 
clared that starting an atomic war was ‘“‘un- 
thinkable.”’ 


Cabinet Appointees Sell Stocks 


Jan, 2i—Eight of President Eisenhower’s nomi- 
nations for Cabinet posts were confirmed by the 
Senate. The appointment of Charles Erwin Wilson 
as Secy. of Defense was delayed because Wilson 
refused to sell his holdings in the General Motors 
Corp. Wilson later agreed to sell his stock, said 
to be worth about $2,500,000, and the Senate 
confirmed his nomination, 77 to 6, on Jan. 26. 
Roger M. Kyes, former vice president of General 
Motors was approved as Deputy Secy. of Defense, 
Jan. 30, and Harold, E. Talbott was approved as 
Secy. of the Air Force, Feb. 4. Both agreed to 
divest themselves of business holdings. Robert 
Chapman Sprague withdrew from consideration 
as Under Secy. of the Air Force Feb. 7, to avoid 
renewed Senate controversy. He indicated he 
would have declined to sell interests valued at 
$5,000,000. He had severed business ties. 

Jan. 22—U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington 
ruled 5 to 4 that restaurants in Washington, D.C., 
legally could refuse to serve Negroes. Ruling, 
based solely on legal validity, said the governing 
body of the District of Columbia did not have 
authority to pass anti-discriminatory laws in 
1872 and 1873. A 1901 enactment repealed both 
laws, according to the court. 

Jan. 26—President Eisenhower formed a 9- 
member International Information Activities 
board, headed by William H. Jackson of Prince- 
ton, N.J., to study and coordinate psychological 
warfare. Jackson held intelligence posts during 
World War II and was Deputy Dir., Central Intel- 
ligence Agency during 1950-51. . . . Defense Dept., 
after receiving reports of increasing unofficial ab- 
sences of men about to leave for Far East duty, 
authorized the military forces to treat as deserters 
those who absented themselves to avoid hazardous 
duty or to avoid service entirely. Army had re- 
ported Jan. 6, that 46,000 soldiers had deserted 
since the start of the Korean war. About 35,000 
had been apprehended. 


Dulles Examines Soviet Strategy 


Jan, 27—John Foster Dulles, in his first speech 
as Secy. of State, outlined U.S. foreign policy and 
viewed current Soviet world strategy. He said the 
main concern of U.S. policy was the threat of 
encirclement by the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
but he barred preventive war in meeting the 
threat. His program would stimulate the desire 
for freedom among the 800,000,000 people under 
Communist domination. Dulles declared Gen. 
Eisenhower would find ways to make the enemy 
“want peace.’’” He urged recognition of the 
dangers of Communist and Fascist forces werking 
to destroy friendship between people of the Amer- 
ican republics. Communist control of Thailand, 
Indo-China, Malaya and Burma would mean 
dominance of Asia’s rice bowl, which supplied 
most of the food for Asia, and would provide the 
Communists with a weapon to extend their control 
into India and Japan, In the Middle East, he 
declared, Communists were attempting to inspire 
Arabs with a “fanatical hatred’’ of the U.S. and 
Britain. Control ef the Middle East would give 
the Communist world rich oil resources and con- 


trol of the Suez Canal. In Africa the natives were 
being stirred to revolt against Western European 
political control, Tm Western Eurepe itself, defense 
unity was ed, according te Dulles, and the 
failure of France, Britain and Germany to work 
together would warrant a reexamination of U.S. 
policy in regard to Western Europe. 

In his first press conference, Feb. 18, Dulles 
declared the Soviet Union had a decided advantage 
in the Par East by being able to tie down U.S. 
forces in Korea and French treops in Indo-China 
while keeping ifs own forces intact. The im- 
balance eould be remedied by a gradual with- 
drawal of all but nativé troops from these areas. 
.. , Atomic Energy Commission members said 
there was “indisputable evidence” that the Soviet 
Union had the atomic bomb. They criticized a 
statement by former President Truman doubting 
that Russia had the weapon. 


Funds for Investigations 


Jan. 3@—Senate voted $714,360 for investiga- 
tions. largest appropriation, $219,000, went to 
the Judiciary subcommittee on internal security. 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) announced the 
creation of a security affairs subcommittee to 
investigate the effect of totalitarian subversive 
and espionage methods on U.S. foreign policy, 
with special attention to the problem of security 
in the U.N. Sen. Charles W. Tobey, whose Com- 


Eisenhower Installed as 34th President, Gives Nine Points for Peace 


Dwight D. Hisenhower, 62, was inaugu- 
rated as the 34th President of the United 
States in solemn ceremonies in front of 
the U. S. Capitol, Jan. 20. Fred M. Vinson 
Chief Justice of the U. S. administere 
the oath to General. Eisenhower, whose 
left hand rested on two Bibles—one dat- 
ing back to George Washington and the 
first inaugural, opened to the first verse 
of the 127th Psalm, and the other a per- 
sonal volume belonging to the General, 
opened to II Chronicles, 7, 14. On the 
inaugural platform with General Hisen- 
hower were his wife, Mamie; his son, 
John, and his wife; Vice President and 
Mrs. Richard M. Nixon; former Presidents 
Herbert Hoover and Harry S. Truman; 
members of Congress; Supreme Court 
justices and diplomats. Vice President 
Nixon was sworn in a few minutes before 
Eisenhower by Sen. William F. Know- 
land. Two old Bibles of the Nixon family 
were used. Nixon, a Quaker, swore to do 
his duty, rather than affirming, accordin 
to Quaker custom. Prayers were offere 
by the Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Washington; Rab- 
bi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, and 
the Right Rev. een S Knox Sherrill of 
New York, Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

Eisenhower’s brief 2,400-word inaugu- 
ral address dealt almost entirely with 
foreign pony: and world peace, and was 
highlighted by 9 principles for attaining 
peace: 

1. ‘‘Abhorring war as a chosen way to balk 
the purposes of those who threaten us, we hold 
it to be the first task of statesmanship to 
develop the strength that will deter the forces 
of aggressien and promote the conditions of 
peace. .. . We stand ready to engage with any 
and all others in joint effort to remove the 
causes of mutual fear and distrust among 
nations and so to make possible drastic re- 
ductions of armaments.’’ 

2. The U.S. would never placate an aggres- 
sor. ‘‘For in the final choice a soldier’s pack 


is not so heavy a burden as a prisoner’s 
chains.” 

3. With the hopes of free men dependent 
upon a strong and productive U.S., every free 
citizen here and elsewhere ‘‘must place the 
cause of his country before the comfort of 
himself.’’ 

4. The strength of the U.S. never would be 
used ‘‘to try to impress upon another people 
our own cherished political and economic 
paeby tons 

. Other nations would be aided by the U.S. 
to achieve security but America would count 
upon them to assume their just burdens in the 
common defense of freedom. 
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merce committee was allotted $75,000, said 
group would look into organized waterfront c1 
He declared preliminary inquiries had already ursg 
covered enough data to “blew the country up. 
The Senate’s main Grieg investigating iE 
the Intergal Security subcommittee, i 
Sen. William E. Jenner (R.-Ind.), received $150) 


mt. 
. 


new trial, having refused 
case. He also was barred from 
the court. . . . Federal District Ceurt 
Alexander H. Holtzoff ruled the section of thi 
Federal Lobbying Act requiring lobbyists te regis 
ter was unconstitutional because the penalti 
provision violated the right te petition the Gov 
ment. . . . Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
rected by President Eisenhower to reinstate it 
old cost-of-living index and to issue it along wit 
the revised index. The revised index was to 
official for public policy, and the revival of 
old index was to allow business and labor time & 
adjust contract terms between the two systems 
The new index allowed 30.1% for feod agains: 
35.1% in the old system, but, according to i 
sponsors, the new index gave more weight 
health and recreation expenditures. Walter F 
Reuther, pres., CIO, said revival of the old indes 


ern 


b 
tha 


i. 

6. Policies to promote the economic health 
necessary to military strength and the peace 
effort would be practiced in the U.S. and 
fostered elsewhere in the free world. 1. 

7. The U.S. would work to strengthen re- 9 
gional groups of free peoples within the 
framework of the U.N., in Europe and in the 
Western Hemisphere. Nations of Europe were 
asked to ‘‘strive with renewed vigor to make 
the unity of their peoples a reality.’’ 

8. Defense of freedom, like freedom itself, 
is ‘‘indivisible,” and ‘‘we hold all continents 
and peoples in equal regard and honor. We 
reject any insinuation that one race or an= 
other, one people or another, is in any sense 
inferior or expendable.’ 

. The U.S. would try to make the U.N. 
“not merely an eloquent symbol but an ef- 
fective force. And in our quest of honorable | 
peace, we shall neither compromise, nor tire, 
hor ever cease.’ ‘ | 
After the Ee inaugural ceremonies: 
President Eisenhower was welcomed inte# 
office by a 10-mile-long parade, a 5-houi}) 
spectacle that ended a few minutes bee), 
fore 7 p.m. Over 25,000 people partici<) 
pated, including cadets fromthe service), 
academies, other military contingents, <4 
sheriff's posse, and Indian chiefs. Fift 
floats, 65 musical groups, hundreds o3) 
horses, an Alaskan dog team and 3 eles) 
hants passed by the reviewing stand 

ell over 60,000 seats along the line o3 
march were sold at prices ranging up tc 

age 


$15. In all, 750,000 saw the parade. A s 
coach from Kansas caused a furore, bu 
the deadly new 85-ton artillery piece 
copabie of firing atomic shells, stole thel 
Ww. 
Two inaugural balls were held, one a? 
the National Guard Armory and the other 
at Georgetown University’s McDonough 
Auditorium. Tickets sold for $12 each and 
boxes for 8 cost $300. Both places were 
packed. In addition, a Governors’ recep 
tion, 2 festivals and 100 other events were 
held. President Eisenhower had hoped fog 
a simple inauguration, but it turned ou 
to_be the most expensive one in history} 
President Eisenhower wore a short for 
mal morning coat and striped trousers 
for the inaugural ceremony, but decidec 
against the high silk hat, traditional] 
worn by incoming presidents since 185 
He chose instead a black homburg, and! 
Mr. Truman and other dignitaries con 
tonne i £ who had 
e mystery of who had ordered i 
John Eisenhower home from eres al 
attend his father’s inauguration wa 
solved when Mr. Truman disclosed a fey)! 
days later that he had initiated the order)! 


| 


" 


not solve the wage contract problem in the 


_automobile industry. 


FOREIGN 


Jan. 1—Maldive Islands, southwest of India, 
became an independent republic. Premier Achmed 


‘Mohammed Amin Didi assumed the presidency, 
abolishing the 836-year-old monarchy. 


Jan. %7—Rene Mayer was chosen premier of 
France by the Natl. Assembly, following his promise 
to put a Saar agreement before ratification of the 
EDC treaty. His stand won votes of regular 


_ Gaullists. Georges Bidault was chosen Foreign 
Minister, replacing Robert Schuman. 


Soviet Doctors Arrested, Released 


Jan. 13—Soviet press and radio announced that 
9 “‘terrorist doctors,’’ 6 of them Jewish, had been 
arrested for plotting to kill top Russian leaders. 


Soviet Union charged they received their orders 
_ from Zionist organziations, and British and U.S. 
intelligence agencies, 


In Budapest, Jan. 17, Lajos 
Stoeckler, pres.\ of the Hungarian Jewish com- 
munity, was arrested. Budapest. Communist party 
organ printed an editorial against Zionism and 
said Hungary must follow Moscow’s steps in ‘‘un- 
veiling hidden enemies.’’ Communist police sought 
“Zionist spies’’ throughout East Germany, Jan. 18. 

Soviet Ministry of Internal Affairs announced 
Apr. 4, that the 9 doctors had been released. Six 
other physicians were freed at the same time. The 
announcement said evidence against the doctors 
was false. Pravda reported Apr. 6, that a man 
named Ryumin, a deputy chief of the Ministry 
of State Security, had been arrested and charged 
with responsibility. Former Minister of State 
Security, Semyon D. Ignatiev, was accused of 
*olitical blindness’’ in regard to ‘“‘criminal ad- 
venturers’’ such as Ryumin. Ignatiev was relieved 
as a secy. of the Central Committee of the Com- 
tmunist Party, Apr. 7. Pravda attacked the in- 
citement of ‘‘nationalist hostilities’’ among the 
Russian people and said citizens’ rights under the 
U.S.S.R. constitution would be defended... . 
Yugoslav parliament voted Constitutional changes 
to provide for a bicameral federal assembly. Fed- 
eral Executive Council was to become the ruling 
authority until national elections, May 24. Parlia- 
ment was scheduled for dissolution. Marshal 
Tito was elected first president of the Federal 


| People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 


Jan. 15—Seven men, prominent in Hitler’s Na- 
tional Socialist party, were arrested in Germany 
by the British for allegedly plotting to restore 
Nazism to Germany. The ring was headed by Dr. 
Werner Naumann, former official in Joseph Goeb- 
bel’s propaganda ministry. Bonn government 
Mar. 26, took over the inquiry, and Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, Mar. 31, confirmed the plot 
and asserted the group planned to take over the 
governinent in the next 4 years. Naumann was re- 
leased July 28, but was arrested. Aug. 19, for 
taking part in a political rally. Y 

West Germany, Feb. 10, banned the Freikorps 
Deutschland, neo-Nazi secret.group pledged to 
overthrow democracy in Germany, and arrested 4 
of its leaders and a number of other members. 
One of the men sought was Dr. Gustay A. Scheel, 
among those arrested by the British. Bonn regime 
also acted against Communist subversive organi- 
gations during early February. 


Soviet: Satellites Purge ‘‘Spies”’ 


Jan. 16—East Germany’s foreign minister, Georg 
Dertinger, was arrested for hostile actions against 
the state. Arrest was thought to be connected 
with a purge under way in East Germany to elimi- 
nate those suspected of having ties with the 
West. In Bulgaria, Jan. 20, one man was sen- 
tenced to death and 9 others were given prison 
terms for plotting to overthrow the country’s 
Communist government. They were accused of 
being part of a spy ring organized by the ‘U.S. 
intelligence center in Turkey.’’ Warsaw radio re- 
ported Jan. 27, that a Roman Catholic priest and 
2 other men had been sentenced to death in 
Cracow, Poland, on charges of spying for the U.S. 
and for black market money cperations. Another 
priest received a life term. Lighter sentences were 
given to 2 priests and a layman. All pleaded 
guilty, according to the report. 

Jan. 17—First direct parliamentary elections in 
Iraq resulted in victory for the forces of Senator 
Nuri es-Said, former premier. 

Jan. 25—In Vietnam elections, the first held 
throughout the country, 80% of the 887,000 regis- 
tered voters went to the polls, defying threats by 
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rebels. Pro-French candidates won all localities 
except Hanoi. 

_Jan. 26—The Netherlands, recipient of about $1 
billion in direct aid from the U.S. since 1948, 
renounced dollar grants for the year ending June, 
1953, because of a recovery of dollar equilibrium. 

Jan. 29—The caviar concession in the Caspian 
Sea, held by the Soviet Union for 25 years, was 
terminated by Iran, effective Jan. 31, expiration 
date of the agreement. Iran nationalized its 
fishing industry May 7, and gave the Iranian Natl, 
Fishing Co, monopoly rights in the Caspian Sea. 

Jan. 30—In Indo-China, French forces, in the 
biggest naval operation of the war, seized Quinhon, 
rebel base, and advanced 5 miles into the interior 
in a successful move to relieve Ankhe, under heavy 
Vietminh attack. Early in February, the French 
located and destroyed 6 Vietminh war plants con- 
cealed in the jungle of South Vietnam , 


UNITED NATIONS 


Jan. 6—David Weintraub resigned as director 
of the Division of Economic Stability and De- 
velopment. He had been a principal target of Con- 
gressional investigations of alleged Communists in 
the U.N. Weintraub said accusations against him 
were false. David Zablodewsky, director of the 
U.N. publishing division, who was connected with 
a@ 1936 Communist undercover movement in the 
U.S., resigned Jan. 7. 

Jan. 20—UNESCO’s 2nd educational center to 
develop methods for fighting illiteracy, poverty and 
disease was opened at Sirs-el-Layan, Egypt, 40 
miles north of Cairo. Budget was $350,000. 

Jan. 26—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. represen- 
tative to the U.N., asked the FBI to investigate 
all Americans working for the U.N. He said the 
investigation would be more a question of security 
risks than disloyalty. 


GENERAL 


Jan. 5—Prime Minister Winston Churchill ar- 
rived in New York and met with Gen. Eisenhower 
and Bernard M. Baruch. Subject of talks was 
not disclosed. Before meeting Eisenhower, Church- 
ill said the danger of world conflict had receded 
but not subsided, and declared that the Korean 
war, by spurring free world rearmament, had im- 
proved chances for peace more than any other 
factor. Churchill put Western Europe’s needs 
before those of the Far East and reportedly sug- 
gested a Southeast Asia defense arrangement simi- 
lar to the NATO. Before leaving for a vacation 
in Jamaica, B.W.I., Churchill visited President 
Truman in Washington, Jan, 8. 


Asian Socialists Meet 


Jan. 6—World’s first Asian Socialist Conference, 
attended by 200 representatives of European, 
African and Asian Socialist parties, met in Ran- 
goon,Burma. The conference, seeking to establish 
a@ permanent organization, voted against becoming 
a subordinate of the West’s Socialist International, 
but decided on close cooperation with the Western 
group and agreed to permit individual Asian 
parties to join the International if they so desired. 
Provisions for a permanent organization were 
adopted Jan. 12. The conference approved a 
resolution for an Asian agrarian policy to end 
landlordism and to redistribute land to permit 
tillers to become land owners. 

Jan. 8—Britain, Canada and the U.S, signed a 
10-year agreement in Washington to share in 
uranium ore produced in Australia, specifically 
in the Rum Jungle area south of Darwin. 


Remington Convicted of Perjury 


Jan. 13—William W. Remington, 35, former 
Commerce Dept. employee, went on trial in New 
York for the second time on charges of lying 
about alleged Communist ties. He was convicted 
Jan. 27, on 2 counts of a 5-count perjury indict- 
ment, and was sentenced Feb. 4, by Federal Judge 
Vincent L. Leibell to 3 years in prison. Term 
began Apr. 15, Motions for a new trial were 
denied. 

Jan. 18—Over 1,000 prisoners in Western State 
Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Penn., rioted, set fire to 
prison buildings and seized guards as hostages. 
They capitulated Jan. 19, when promised that 
their complaints would be investigated. A second 
riot at Allegheny County Workhouse was quickly 
quelled. Near Bellefonte, Penn., at Rockview 
Penitentiary, prisoners seized 5 guards and barri- 
caded themselves in a cell block. They surrendered 
Jan. 22. 
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Jam. 18—Chinese anti-aircraft fire downed a 
Navy Neptune patrol bomber off Swatow, China. 
A U.S. Coast Guard PBM rescued 11 of the 13 
ines seria eked ap 11 a cee wae 
Surface v pic! up men; 5 
The PBM was fired on by an unidentified plane 
while searching for the Neptune. 


Communists Sentenced 


Jan. 21—In New York, 13 secondary Communist 
leaders, whose trial began Apr. 15, 1952, were 
convicted of conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. government by force. Jury 
deliberated 7 days. Defendants were sentenced 
Feb. 3: Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, 
Alexander Trachtenberg, Alexander Bittelman, 
Victor J. Jerome, Louis Weinstock and Arnold S. 
Johnson each received 3 years and a $6,000 fine; 
Betty Gannett, Albert F. Lannon, William W. 
Weinstone, George B. Charney and Jacob Mindel 
each received 2 years and a $4,000 fine; Claudia 
Jones was sentenced to a year and a day and a 
$2,000 fine. A court offer Feb. 2, giving the 13 
Communists a chance to go to the Soviet Union 
as an alternative to prison sentences was rejected 
by the defendants. They appealed for a reversal of 
their convictions on Nov. 18. 

Jan, 28—In St. Louis, Fred M. Saigh, owner of 
the St. Louis Cardinals baseball club, was sen- 
tenced to 15 months in prison for Federal income 
tax evasion. He had pleaded no defense. Saigh 
withdrew from baseball, and his holdings were 
sold Feb. 20, to Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for $3,- 
750,000. Cardinals purchased Sportsman’s park 
from the St. Louis Browns for $800,000, Apr. 9. 
Field was renamed Busch stadium. Saigh was 
paroled Noy. 7. 

Jan. 30—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Jack Gross, 25, 
brother of Harry Gross, was found guilty of giving 
false testimony in 1950 to the Brooklyn grand 
jury investigating rackets. Gross received an 
indeterminate sentence up to 3 years in City 
Penitentiary, Rikers Island, where his brother 
Harry is serving a 12-year term for bookmaking. 


Disasters 


In Valparaiso, Chile, Jan. 1, a firecracker 
thown into a shack by revelers started a fire that 
touched off 20 tons of explosives in an adjoining 
warehouse. The blast killed 51 persons, injured 
350. . . British Viking airliner crashed near 
Belfast, N. Ireland, Jan. 5; 27 died . . . Army- 
chartered C-47 was wrecked in the Wasatch Mts., 
near Logan, U., Jan. 7, killing 40 aboard... . 
Storms and freezing temperatures in the north- 
eastern part of the U.S. resulted in 36 deaths, 
heavy property damage and widespread power 
failures, Jan. 10. . . . Air Force B-50 crashed 
near Gridley, Calif., Jan. 13, killing 12. ... 
Union Station in Washington, D.C., was wrecked 
and 41 persons were injured Jan. 15, when a 
passenger train with defective brakes crashed into 
the terminal. Warning blasts from the locomo- 
tive’s engineer signalled a tower man who alerted 
the station. . . . Liner Empress of Canada burned 
and capsized at its Liverpool dock, Jan. 25-26. 
On Jan. 28, a fire of unknown origin on the 
Queen Elizabeth, in dry dock at Southhampton, 
was quickly put out. . .. Italian airliner crashed 
in the Sinnai Mts., Sardinia, Jan. 26, killing 19. 
. . . Navy privateer patrol plane, 9 aboard, dis- 
appeared Jan 28, on a flight from Alameda, 
Calif., to Whidby Is., Wash. . . . Four fliers were 
killed and 3 injured in the crash of a B-50 near 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 30. 


1953—February 
WASHINGTON 


Feb, 5—Carroll E. Mealey, former Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, spent about $92,000 
during 1946-50, according te testimony given by 2 
Internal Revenue agents to a House Ways and 
Means investigating subcommittee. His tax returns 
for the same period showed an income of $51,196. 

Feb. 6—President Eisenhower issued an execu- 
tive order suspending all wage controls and de- 
controlling many consumer goods prices. Other 
orders, the last on Mar. 17, subsequently decon- 
trolled all prices. Office of Price Administration 
was to be liquidated by Apr. 30, expiration date of 
controls under Defense Production Act. Allot- 
ment controls on steel, aluminum and copper were 
eased Feb. 13, permitting producers to supply 
civilian purchasers after meeting defense require- 
ments. The order limiting automobile manufac- 


ess to 1,500,000 passenger vehicles a 


ended. 

Feb. 1—President Eisenhower signed his firs 
bill. It created a new post of Undersecretary 0 
State for Administration. 

eb. 9—Federal Communications 
approved the merger of the American Broa 
Co. and United Paramount Theaters, Inc. 
of both companies total about $150,000,000- 

Feb. 10—Gordon E. Dean resigned as c¢ 


Atomie Energy Commission but agreed to 
for 3 months to acquaint a new chairman with 
job. Senate confirmed the appointment of R 
Adm, Lewis L. Strauss as chairman June 27. 

Feb. 11—Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
in a St. Paul speech, advocated price supports as 
“disaster insurance,’’ rather than as a means 0! 
fostering ‘‘uneconomic’’ production. Democrats 
showed concern at classing price supports 
“relief programs.” 


Dulles Criticizes EDC Delays 


Feb. 12—Secy:. of State Dulles, reporting on his 
recent 10-day tour of Western Europe, declared: 
that much remained to be done to advance Euro--§ 
pean unity and integration. He asked for greate 
efforts on the part of Western European nations too 
justify continued U.S. assistance. Dulles main- 
tained he had not given or received any promises, 
He mildly criticized ‘disconcerting’ delays in 
completing the EDC, but he praised Western? 
Europe’s political leaders as men of vision. U.S _ 
conduct, according to Dulles, must be “‘sober and 
restrained’’ to prevent a misstep in world affairs 
that would be disastrous. 

Feb. 13—U. S. Parole Board denied a parole to 
Frank Costello, New York gambler serving an 18- 
month sentence in Milan, Mich., House of Cor- 


rection. Also denied parole were Irving Potash 
and Benjamin Davis, 2 of 11 top Communisty 
leaders, 


Feb. 16—House Appropriations Committee, con-- 
sidering the first money bill of the 83rd Congress, . 
reduced departmental requests (most of them 
made by the Truman administration) by $1.5 bil-- 
lion, or 61%. Defense Department’s request for * 
$1.2 billion to meet needs until June 30 was com-~» 
pletely eliminated, and the department was di-~+ 
rected to transfer unspent funds to accounts thai 
might incur deficits. Total requests approved to-- 
taled $904,672,920. 


Eisenhower Opposes Tax Reduction 


Feb. 17—In his first news conference, President + 
Eisenhower upheld his domestic policy, outlined 
in his State of the Union message. The President 
indicated his opposition to any tax reduction in 
1953, maintaining that a stable monetary policy 
depended on elimination of the deficit from the> 
Federal budget. He supported farm price support, 
but did not see any necessity for standby wage 
and price controls. Eisenhower declared his ad- 
ministration was not considering a blockade of 
Communist China, said he would not make any 
grave decision on foreign policy without first con- 
sulting Congress. Total repudiation of the so- 
called secret agreements of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations would not be attempted, 
but Eisenhower said he would make it clear that 
the U.S. had never agreed to the enslavement of 
any people. 


Leading Republican members of Congress dis- 
agreed with the President in putting budget re- 
duction ahead of tax relief, pointed out that 
tax reductions would help eliminate unnecessary 
expenditures. House Ways and Means Committee 
declared the first order of business was tax relief, | 
The committee was considering a bill sponsored by | 
Rep. Daniel A. Reed (Rep.-N.Y.) to repeal by | 
June 30, the 1951 tax increase scheduled to end | 
Dec, 31. . . Senate Permanent Investigating | 
subcommittee, headed by Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.), heard testimony charging 
the Voice of America program with waste, inef- | 
ficiency and mismanagement. Incomplete estimates | 
by witnesses placed waste of public funds at $29,- | 
000,000 to $31,000,000. Dr. Wilsen M. Compton, | 
chief, International Information Administration | 
(controlling the Voice of America) conceded aj 
waste of funds. His resignation, submitted in | 
January, was accepted by Secy. of State Dulles. | 
Feb. 18. Dr. Robert L. Johnson, pres., Templé 
University, was appointed administrator, Feb. 24. 
He resigned July 6, because of ill health. A 
request for $48,500,000 for Voice operations in 


fiscal year beginning July 1 (included in the 
an budget) was withdrawn, and contracts 
building transmitters near Wilmington, N.C., 
Port Angeles, Wash., were terminated. 
On Apr. 22, Johnson said 997 positions, 167 of 
unfilled, were to be abolished in the informa- 
service and several foreign-language programs 
‘of the Voice were to be dropped, resulting in a 
$4,300,000 saving. The Voice itself was to be 
formed into a new agency outside the State Dept. 
= . Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), in a television inter- 
wiew, Mar. 15 advocated a “housecleaning.” 
_ A new U.S. Information Agency, under Theodore 
Streibert, radio executive, took over all foreign 

aformation functions of the State Dept. Aug. 1. 
' Feb. 18—President Eisenhower, in an interim 
decision preceding the formulation of international 
trade policy, refused to increase duties on briar 
Pipes, said the U.S. would give earnest considera- 
tion to helpful cooperation with the free world. 
_ Feb. 20—Federal Reserve Board cut stock market 
Margin requirements from 75% to 50%, the pre- 
Korean level, effective Feb. 24. 

4 Civil Rights Violations 

Feb. 2i—House Judiciary subcommittee, inves- 
Tigating alleged violations of civil rights by New 
York City poiice and a purported agreement be- 
tween police officials and the Justice Dept. to ex- 
empt city police from interrogation by the FBI in 
civil rights cases, heard asst. U.S. Atty. Daniel H. 
Greenberg testify there was such an agreement 
between Police Commissioner George P. Monaghan 
and former deputy Atty. Gen. James McInerney. 
Both Monaghan and McInerney denied the exist- 
ence of the agreement, but McInerney said he had 
agreed to an ‘‘experimentai’’ delay in Federal in- 
vestigation until the New York police department 
reported its own investigation to the Justice Dept. 
Former Atty. Gen. James P. McGranery testified 
Mar. 4, that he had first heard of such an agree- 
ment Jan. 12, from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
and had ordered it cancelled. Rep. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R.-N.Y,) said the committee would con- 
sider perjury proceedings after hearing all testi- 
mony. 

Earlier a Federal grand jury in New York de- 
elared it had not found sufficient evidence to 
indict a patrolman for a civil rights violation in 
connection with an alleged beating of 2 Negroes 
in a mid-town police station. . .. Secy. of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson said dairy products would 
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be supported at 90% of parity for one year, begin- 
ning Apr. 1. inh 4 
FOREIGN 


Feb. 2—Prague radio announced. a reorganiza- 
tion of the Czechoslovak government, putting con- 
trol in the hands of a presidium, similar to the 
Soviet system. 

Feb. 5—Britain published plans for a Central 
African Federation composed of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Southern Rho- 
desia approved the plan Apr. 10. See page 328. 


Israeli-Soviet Relations End 


Feb. 12—Soviet Union broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel following the bombing of the 
Russian legation in Tel Aviv Feb. 9, by terrorists. 
Israeli government’s apology was not accepted by 
Moscow. Israel declared the break was part of 
Soviet policy to intimidate Israel, the Zionist 
movement and Jewry in the U.S.S.R. Diplomatic 
relations were resumed July 20. 

Feb. 12—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development reported a 25-year, non-dollar 
loan to Yugoslavia, equivalent to $30,000,000, to 
finance industrial projects under way and to im- 
prove the nation’s balance of payments position. 


Nordic Council Meets 


Feb. 13—Nordic Council with delegates from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Iceland, held its 
first annual session in Copenhagen. Seeking to 
further regional bonds, proposals included coordi- 
nation and cooperation among Nordic countries in 
the fields of science, law, economics, health and 
education; abolition of passport and customs re- 
strictions among the 4 nations, and -the gradual 
introduction of common citizenship. The coun- 
cil also discussed bridging the Oresund Strait 
between Sweden and Denmark, but did not con+ 
sider a supranational authority at the conference, 
ended Feb. 21. . . . Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh of Iran promulgated a strict newspaper con- 
trol law, reportedly to curb Communist and irre- 
sponsible publications that defamed officials and 
incited the public to commit unlawful acts. Goy- 
ernment was given the power to suppress news- 
papers, make rules for the journalistic profession 
and determine salaries and qualifications of 
newspapermen. .. . East Berlin’s city government 
was reorganized along Communist lines. A Peo- 
ple’s Assembly of 130 members replaced the legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial branches of 


President Outlines Policies, Ends Naval Protection of Formosa 


President Eisenhower, in his first State 
of the Union address, Feb. 2, outlined his 
policies for the new Republican Admin- 
istration. His ‘“‘new, positive foreign pol- 
icy” ended the patrolling action of the 
U. S. 7th Fleet in Formosa Strait, thus 
freeing the Chinese Nationalists forces 
on Formosa to attack the Chinese main- 
land. He called for accelerated aid -to 
train and equip additional South Korean 
military forces, and said Mutual Security 
assistance to Europe should be matched 
by Western European nations according 
to their capabilities. Eisenhower asked 
Congress to pass a resolution stating the 
Government did not recognize any “com- 
mitment contained in secret understand- 
ings of the past with foreign govern- 
ments” that allowed the enslavement of 
any people. The new foreign policy would 
pe developed through bipartisanship and 
continuous cooperation between the 
President and Congress. Other aspects of 
foreign policy related to the removal of 
procedural obstacles to profitable trade, 
2 request for extension of the reciprocal 
trade act and for offshore procurement 
10t in competition with normal U. 
oroduction. 

On the domestic scene, the first order 
»9f business, according to the President, 
was a balanced budget that would quscity 
ax reductions. Unless budget deficits 
were stopped, he warned, it might be 
1ecessa to increase the statutory debt 
imit. Military waste and duplication must 
9e eliminated, and a single, coordinated 


military policy must be agreed upon, He 
requested an extension of rent controls 
after June 30, in areas of housing short- 
ages, passage of legislation making Ha- 
waii a state, amendments to make the 
Taft-Hartley law acceptable to both labor 
and management, deletion of discrimina- 
tory and unjust clauses in the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration law, extension of so- 
cial security to those not now covered, 
and the granting of Federal aid to educa- 
tion only in needy areas, The present law 
on farm price support at 90% of parity 
would be maintained, as would Govern- 
ment responsibility to veterans. No rec- 
ommendations were made on civil rights, 
but Eisenhower said executive authority 
would seek to end segregation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Eisenhower’s address 
indicated a return to an economy based 
on free enterprise with the market place 
governing prices within limits set by 
Government monetary and fiscal policy. 
He did not seek an extension of wage and 
price controls expiring Apr. 30. 

The Formosa decision was lauded by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek; India 
was critical, envisioning an extended 
Korean War as did many southeastern 
Asian governments. Britain also feared a 
widened conflict, but U. S. military chiefs 
declared the decision was militarily sound 
and did not increase the dangers of an 
enlarged Far Eastern war. Gen. of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur called the Eis- 
enhower decision a correction of “one of 
the strangest anomalies known to military 
history.” 


90 
the government ... Communist regime in Poland 
decreed that all Roman Catholic church appoint- 
ments in Poland must be approved by the govern- 
ment. In addition to various restrictions, all 
appointees were required to be Poles and to take 
an oath of loyalty to the Communist government. 
. Guatemalan government, under a land re- 
form program to distribute uncultivated tracts to 
landless peasants, expropriated 234,000 acres of 
United Fruit Co. holdings in the country. Firm’s 
appeal that 80% of its land was in use and not 
subject to seizure was denied Feb. 25. Govern- 
ment plan to pay United Fruit $595,000 in 3%, 25- 
year bonds was not acceptable to the company, 
which said it would take the case to the Guate- 
malan Supreme Court. Moves were made against 
other large corporations—the Electric Co. of Guate- 
mala and International Railways of Central 
America. 

Feb. 21—Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, World 
War II captor of Berlin, succeeded Gen. Sergei M. 
Shtemenko as chief of staff of the Soviet Union’s 
armed forces. = 

Feb. 22—In Austria, general elections, brought 
about by differences in the coalition government 
of the People’s and the Socialist parties over gov- 
ernment finances, resulted in the People’s party 
winning 74 seats in the National Assembly, Social- 
ists 73, Nazi-tinged Independents 14 and the Com- 
munists 4. Socialists made the only gains. Julius 
Raab, People’s party, was sworn in as chancellor 
of the People’s party-Socialist government, Apr. 2. 


Yugoslav Economic System Revised 


Feb. 24—Yugoslav decided to end further col- 
lectivization in favor of Western-style coopera- 
tives for agricultural production, according to a 
disclosure by a Federal Executive Council member. 
Of the 6,800 collective farms existing January, 
1952, over 2,000 had been discontinued thus far. 
As a result of the economic changeover, unem- 
ployment had risen to 92,000 by late March. Public 
works projects were planned to ease the situation. 
Yugoslavia, June 8, announced the abandonment 
of its industrialization program to concentrate on 
agricultural and processing enterprises such as 
slaughterhouses, and refrigerating and canning 
plants. 

Speculation that Yugoslavia was ending social- 
ized agriculture was dispelled in an announcement 
by Vice Pres. Edvard Kardelj, who declared that 
collective farming was still the agricultural goal of 
the government. Under the new system, force 
would not be used to impose collectivization on the 
peasants against their will, Earlier, in a report to 


Britain and Egypt Sign Pact for Autonomous Sudan, Discuss Suez Canal 


Egypt and Great Britain signed a com- 
promise agreement in Cairo, Feb. 12, 
providing for self-government in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and for self-de- 
termination by the Sudanese within 3 
years, ending the 54-year-old joint rule 
by Britain and Egypt over the 1,000,000 
sq. mi. country with a perueen of 
8,750,000. During the transitional period, 
the British governor general was to re- 
main as the supreme constitutional au- 
thority under the supervision of an 
international commission composed of a 
Briton, an Egyptian, and 2 Sudanese, with 
a Pakistani as chairman. In the event the 
commission disapproved any eonstitu- 
tional emergency action permitted the 
governor general in times of political 
deadlock, noncooperation, financial dis- 
tress or the breakdown of law and order, 
the dispute was to be referred to Britain 
and Egypt. If either government disap- 
proved the governor’s action, the emerg- 
ency was to end within 30 days. 

A 7-member commission—3 Sudanese, 


1 Briton, 1 Egyptian, 1 Ameriean and an 
Indian chairman—was to supervise na- 
tion-wide elections for the self-govern- 
ment legislature, to be held within a few 
months. A Sudanese government would 
then be formed and would prepare, under 
international supervision, to assume full 


powers. 


The transitional period, not to exceed 
3 years, will end when the Sudanese 
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the 4th Congress of the People’s Front, Kara 
said a united socialist front was the means 
solving current problems. The People’s Front wi 
to be renamed the Socialist Alliance of the Wor 
ing People of Yugoslavia. The report enlarged © 
@ proposition by Marshal Tito in 1952 to ut 
left-wing movements against the Cominform a 
to revive faith in Marxist socialism, free of ‘‘St 
inist deviations.’’ 
The government took steps to allow industr 
production in which profits would be taxed. — 
March, the Tito regime announced that domes 
and foreign concerns would be permitted to set 7 
joint stock firms. Other decrees were planned 
minimize government interference in what 
called an entirely new economic system. ... 
Formosa, Nationalist Chinese legislators abroga’ 
the 1945 treaty of friendship and alliance betwe: 
the Soviet Union and Nationalist China, but 
served the right to demand indemnities frog 
Russia for Soviet violations of the pact. Ger 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek formally ended 
agreement -by_ proclamation, Feb. 25. 


German Debt Agreement 


Feb. 27—In London, the U.S., France, G@ 
Britain and 25 other nations signed an agreem 
with West Germany whereby the Bonn gover 
ment assumed responsibility for Germany’s pre 
war foreign debt of $3.27 billion (excluding Worry” 
War I reparations still outstanding). Biggest sitg’ 
gle claim, U.S. Government’s for $3.2 billion i} 
post-war aid, was settled for $1.2 billion to 1} 
paid over 30 years at 212% interest. An a f 
tional $550,000,000 was owed to private Americag’ 
investors. Britain’s claim for $565,040,000 weg 
settled for $420,000,000 over 20 years without bh 
terest. France also allowed a substantial discoums ' 
settling for about $16,000,000. Britain ratified thy” 
pact Apr. 2, West Germany on July 3. Paymenw 
start after the U.S. and France complete ratifice’ 
tion. . . . President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba am 
his cabinet announced that elections scheduled fc 
November were to be postponed until June, 195 
Batista would remain in power until that time. 


Balkan Friendship Pact 


Feb. 28—In Ankara, Turkey, foreign minister 
of Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey signed a 59 
year treaty of friendship and collaboration, i 
which the 3 nations agreed to unite in common 
measures to organize defenses against possibhy 
aggression. The 3 nations, with armed forces tag 
taling 70 divisions, declared any country, ‘‘fre 
independent and of good will,’’ would be welcom 


parliament expresses_a desire to effec 
self-determination. Parliament woulc! 
then plan a draft law for the election 0: 
a constituent assembly that would decid¢ 
Sudan’s future status—independent na 
tion, union with Egypt or a member 0? 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The agreement stipulated that Britisk 
and Egyptian military forces must with+ 
draw from the Sudan within 3 months o 
a self-determination resolution. Egypt re? 
tained control over the Nile River, in ac 
pitt with the Nile Waters Agreemen? 
Britain was prepared to withdraw its 
forces from the Suez Canal if Egypt 
agreed to recognize the importance oj 
the British base in Middle East defenses 
and permit British forces to occupy the 
base in the event of war. British installa! 
tions would be under the care of British! 
or NATO technicians, and the 8 airfields 
in the zone would be shared by Egypt and 
Britain, ape eas to London’s. terms) 
Egypt would not be required to partici. 
pate in a Middle East defense pact as a 
condition for the withdrawal of British 
proapE: Negotiations were suspended Ma 
6, after Britain refused to guarantee with 
drawal until assured that adequate de 
fense arrangements had been made fo 
defense of the Canal Zone and Egypt in 
sisted on control over British technicians. 
Britain reinforced its garrison in the zone 
following frequent clashes between Brit- 
Egyptians. 


ish troops an 


» join the pact. Nothing in the treaty affects the 


NATO obligations or rights of Greece and Turkey, 
it specific articles require annual meetings of the 
ign ministers and collaboration among general 
bafis. Each nation agreed not to interfere in the 
ternal affairs of the other two, and all declared 
differences among them wouid be settled 
cefully, in accordance with the U.N. charter. 
atification of the pact was completed May 18. 
_Asupplemental treaty, Nov. 7, set up a permanent 
etariat to deal with military and other matters 
common interest. Mutual defense obligations 
“were defined in a pact, Nov. 19. ...Rioting Iran- 
, loyal to Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, at- 
ked Premier Mohammed Mossadegh’s home and 
ced him to take refuge in the Parliament build- 
‘ing. The two leaders had clashed over the Shah's 
Jand distribution program and Mossadegh’s arbi- 
trary handling of the oil dispute with Britain. The 
"Shah announced his determination to stay in Iran, 
ending reports that he intended to abdicate. Mossa- 
_degh, Apr. 6, asserted his life had been threatened 
by plotters in the Shah’s court and demanded that 
the Majlis (lower parliamentary house) adopt a 
resolution to limit the Shah’s power, in effect mak- 
ing him a figurehead. Hussein Ala, the Shah’s court 
Minister, denied Mossadegh’s charges. Mossadegh 
won a victory in his campaign to dominate the royal 
“court when the Shah, May 11, issued a decree 
‘transferring his private estates to government 
control... . In a move to nationalize strategic min- 
“ing industries, Indonesia took control of tin mines 
on Bangka Island following the expiration of the 
contract of the Billiton Co., Dutch managing firm. 
“Economic ministry said Indonesia would continue 
“labor agreements negotiated by the Dutch Co. 
; UNITED NATIONS 
- Feb, 25—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. represen- 
‘tative, said the U.S. would continue its policy of 
mo compromise with the Communists in Korea. He 
“told the Political and Security Committee of the 
"General Assembly that the Soviet Union was de- 
termined to ‘‘carry on the war to the last Chi- 
“nese.’”’ He listed 10 ways in which the Soviet 
“Union was aiding the aggressors and challenged 
“Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet delegate, to deny 
-them. 
Vishinsky said Mar. 2, that the Eisenhower ad- 
‘ministration was blocking a Korean armistice and 
Was planning to widen the war, utilizing Asians 
“as ‘‘cannon fodder.’’ He said the Soviet Union 
"would agree to an armistice only on its own terms 
“—proposed October, 1952, and rejected by the 
General Assembly. He denied that arms were 
“supplied to North Korea by the Soviet Union after 
1948, but declared Russia had never hidden the 
fact that it sold and continued to sell arms to 
Communist China. Lodge replied that the Soviet 
Union, not the U.S., was using Chinese troops as 
cannon fodder, said the Soviet stand on repatria- 
tion of prisoners would be different if Russian 
Soldiers were being held captive. Debate ended in 
a deadlock, Mar. 7. . 
Lodge declared that respect for the Soviet Union 
had declined since World War II, and that Russian 
leaders had decided on an imperialistic course, 
fearing their own people more than they did the 
free world. Soviet delegate Andrei A. Gromyko, 
who replaced Vishinsky after Premier Stalin's 
‘death, continued Communist charges that the 
U.S. had started the Korean war and was intent 
on continuing it. 


GENERAL 


Feb, 1—Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. an- 
nounced its entire film output would be made by 
means of Cinemascope, French photographic proc- 
ess said to give a 3-dimensional effect. ‘“The 
Robe’”’ was scheduled as the first of 11 productions 
to be made at a total cost of $25,000,000. The proc- 
ess employed a standard camera with a special 
wide-angle lens. Projection by a compensating 
lens on a concave screen 2 or more times the size 
of conventional screens achieved the illusion of 
third dimension, similar to the Cinerama process 
introduced in New York in 1952. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, experimenting with another system, an- 
nounced it would work with Twentieth Century to 
furnish a uniform process. Bwana Devil, first full- 
length feature film in 3-dimensional Natural Vis- 
jon, was released by United Artists in New York, 
Feb. 18. Columbia Pictures’ first 3-D film, Man in 
the Dark, was released Apr. 8, Warner Brothers’ 
Huuse of Wax, Apr. 10... . Fritz Kuhn, leader of 
the pro-Hitler German-American Bund, died Dec. 
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14, 1951, in Munich, Germany, according to Otto 
Gritschneder, his former lawyer. 

Feb. 2—New York City observed the 300th year 
of its founding as New Amsterdam. Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands, in New York for the oc- 
casion, .cut short his visit Feb. 3, to return to his 
flood-stricken homeland. 

Feb. 3—James B. E. Olson, former district head 
of the federal Alcohol Tax Unit in New York, was 
indicted by a Brooklyn federal grand jury for 
evasion of $22,179 in income taxes 1946 through 
1950, and for concealing over $50,000 in additional 


‘income during that period. Olson pleaded not 


guilty, Feb. 9, 
Russia Firm on Austrian Treaty 


Feb. 6—In their first meeting since December, 
1950, representatives of Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S. failed to reach an under- 
standing on an Austrian treaty. Soviet Union in- 
sisted that the West withdraw its short 8-artiele 
treaty draft. The U.S. said it was prepared te 
accept any pact that would restore Austrian inde- 
pendence and free the nation from foreign domi- 
nation. Talks were postponed after Western dele- 
gates, Feb. 9, asserted the Soviet Union was using 
“obstructionist tactics’? and had no desire for seri- 
ous negotiations. In May, Jacob A. Malik, Russian 
ambassador to Britain, expressed doubt that re- 
newed talks by deputy foreign ministers would be 
fruitful and suggested that discussions be trans- 
ferred to diplomatic channels. U.S., France and 
Britain, June 11, requested the Soviet Union to 
present an ‘‘exact’’ text for an Austrian treaty, 
said conclusion of a treaty was not a matter of 
procedure but of poodwill. r 

Feb. 11—In New York, John D, Provoo, 35, for- 
mer U.S. Army sergeant, on trial since Oct. 27, 
1952, was found guilty of treason in his dealings 
with the Japanese while he was their prisoner in 
the -Philippines during World War II. He was 
sentenced to life imprisonment and fined $10,000, 
Feb. 17. He appealed. . Gerard W. Purcell, 
former New York City fireman and official of the 
Uniformed Firemen’s Assn., who pleaded guilty 
June 11, 1952, to charges of stealing funds from 
the organization, was sentenced to 212 to 5 years 
in New York state prison. 

Feb. 14—Adlai E. Stevenson, at a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in New York City, declared 
the role of the Democratic party would be to work 
for the good of the country at all times and to 
oppose the Republican program when it was 
thought to be wrong. He questioned a govern- 
ment by business men, said the Big Deal might 
replace the Fair Deal in a tendency to mistake 
“particular interest for the general interest.’’ Dis- 
cussing Secy. of State Dulles’ European trip, 
Stevenson feared a revival of “‘‘dollar diplomacy” 
oy injure relations between the U.S. and its 
allies. 


Adonis Conviction Reversed 


Feb. 16—Joe Adonis was found guilty on one 
count of a 16-count indictment charging contempt 
of the Senate Crime Investigating (Kefauver) 
Committee, March, 1951. Federal Judge John F. 
xX. McGohey in New York, sentenced Adonis to 3 
months in prison, following completion of the 
gambler’s 2 to 3 year sentence in New Jersey for 
violation of that state’s gambling laws. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals in New York reversed Adonis’ 
conviction June 24, disagreeing with Judge Mc- 
Gohey’s ruling that Adonis was not in danger of 
criminal prosecution when he refused to answer 
whether he had made any political contributions. 

Justice Dept. issued a warrant Feb. 20, for the 
deportation of Adonis after he served his prison 
terms. Government disputed Adonis’ claim that 
he was born in New Jersey, contended he was born 
in Italy. 

Feb. 19—NATO Council in Paris appreved an 
additional $224,000,000 for building air bases, ha. 
installations, and communications and fuel pipe- 
line facilities, augmenting the $224,000,000 allot- 
ted Dec. 16, 1952. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
SHAPE commander, had warned against cutting 
the construction budget below $420,000,000. In- 
cluding previous sums, the total allocated for 
military construction in 1953 was $562,000,000. 

Feb. 20—U.S. Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, in 
dismissing 2 anti-trust suits asking $450,000 dam- 
ages, affirmed a 25-yr. old U.S. Supreme Court 
decision that baseball was a sport, not a business. 


Truman Works on Memoirs 
Feb. 21—Former President Truman announced 
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in Kansas City, Mo., that he had sold the rights 
to his memoirs to Life magazine. He said he was 
doing the actual writing. The work would not be 
published for 2 years, and, after appearing in 
Life, it was to be published in book form by Dou- 
bleday & Co., New York. The New York Times 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch secured news- 
paper publication rights. . . . Lt. Col: Melvin B. 
Voorhees, former Army censor, accused of evading 
Army censorship in not submitting his book, 
“Korea Tales,’ to Army review and with refusing 
to withdraw the book when ordered to do so, was 
convicted on 5 counts by Army court-martial and 
sentenced to dismissal from the service and for- 
feiture of all pay and allowances. A military ap- 
peals board upheld Voorhees’ conviction for vio- 
lating Army censorship. regulations but threw out 
the other charges against him, June 26. 

Feb, 24—New York City Police Commissioner 
George P. Monaghan discharged 23 policemen, in- 
cluding 5 captains, found guilty of taking graft 
from convicted bookmaker Harry Gross. Six plain- 
clothes men were exonerated by the 6-month 
trial and restored to duty. Im 242 years 45 po- 
licemen have been ousted for protecting Gross’ 
bookmaking activities. Another 150 resigned dur- 
ing the investigation. 

Feb. 25—Georgia’s anti-subversive bill was 
signed by Gov. Herman Talmadge, who declared 
it would not be used for ‘‘witch-hunting.’’ The 
law, intended to outlaw the Communist party. in 
the state, was criticized as dangerous because it 
did not list subversive organizations. 


Feb. 26—Mrs. Earl Browder, wife-of the former 
Communist leader, was served with a deportation 
warrant by immigration agents. Ill, she was per- 
mitted to remain at her Yonkers, N.Y., home. 


North Sea Storm and Floods Ravage 


A violent storm over the North Sea, 
combined with spring -flood tides, deva- 
stated the coastal areas of Britain, the 
Netherlands and Belgium, Jan. 31-Feb 1. 
Over 2,000 people perished in the flood 
waters; hundreds were missing. Quick 
action by authorities kept the toll from 
rising higher. Danger areas were evacu- 
ated, isolated groups were rescued and 
measures were taken to prevent the out- 
break of disease. Civilian and military 
relief agencies throughout the world 
rushed supplies, medicine and funds to 
the stricken areas. 

Sections of London were flooded by 
waters from the swollen Thames River; 
the Lincoln-Norfolk region of England 
was hard hit, Canvay Island in the 
Thames estuary was completely flooded, 
and at Hunstanton, location of a housing 
Ee cacee for U. S. servicemen stationed at 

culthorpe Air Base, hundreds of bunga- 
lows were washed away. Forty died at 
Hunstanton, including 15 U. S. service- 
men and members of their families. At 
sea, the Princess Victoria, eee a 
between Stranraer, Scotland and Larne, 
Northern Ireland, sank Jan. 31, during the 
storm as it lashed across the British Isles. 
Of 172 aboard, 128 died, including John 
M. Sinclair, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland. A 7,130-ton steamer, 
the Clan MacQuarrie, was blown ashore 
in the Outer Hebrides. Many small fishing 
craft were upset, and the sailing of the 
Queen Mary and other trans-Atlantic 
liners was delayed. At Sheerness naval 
dockyard, east of London, the British 
submarine Sirdar sank and the Berkeley 
Castle, 1,100-ton frigate capsized. Wind 
velocities of 113 m.p.h. were recorded in 
Scotland, Toll for England was 307 dead, 
25,000 houses flooded (400 destroyed) 
12,000 head of livestock lost and 150,000 
agricultural acres inundated. Monetar 
loss was estimated at $125,000,000. Wor 
on hundreds of breaks in sea walls, ham- 
pered iM blizzards and high winds, was 
rushed to prevent a recurrence of flood 
damage at the spring tides a week hence. 
U. S. and Western European countries 
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Both Mrs. Browder and her husband are 
indictment on charges of making false stat 
in denying Mrs. Browder had ever been a 
of the Communist party. ; 
Feb. 27—Minot F. Jelke, 23, heir to an ole 
margarine fortune, was found guilty in Gene 
Sessions Court, New York City, on 2 vice cou 
He received 3 to 6 years in state prison, to folldj 
an 8-month workhouse term for the illegal pc 
session of 2 revolvers. Judge Francis L. Vale 
barred the press and public from the trial, a 
was upheld by New York Supreme Court Ju ts 
Benjamin F. Schreiber and the Appellate Divisic 


Disasters 
British troop plane, 39 aboard, was lost abo 
350 miles from Gander, Nfid., Feb. 2....US.A 


4-engine training plane crashed at Wheelus Fie 
in Tripoli, Feb. 2, killing all 15 aboard. . . 
Egyptian military plane crashed northwest ~ 
Cairo, killing 29 of 40 aboard, Feb. 10... . U.S.A 
C-119 hit a hill near Bitburg, Germany, Feb. 1} 

5 crewmen died. . . . U.S.A.F. SA-16 amphibiag/ 
hit a mountain near Ashiya Air Base, Japan, Fe 
13, killing 7. . . . National Airlines DC-6, Ne 
Orleans to Tampa, Fla., crashed in the Gulf 
Mexico, Feb. 14; all 46 aboard perished. . .. 
Earthquake Feb. 14, devastated Turud, Iran, kil} ’ 
ing 556 persons. . . . A $2,000,000 waterfront fii 
in Baltimore, Md., the most destructive since th 
1904 catastrophe; destroyed 3 industrial plants, 
piers and a number of smaller buildings, Feb. 1 
. . . French military plane crashed Feb. 17, 
taking off from Tegel airport, West Berlin, kil 
7 aboard. .. . Three U.S.A.F. F-84 Thunderje 
crashed near Goose Bay, Labrador, Feb. 21, kit 
ing 1 pilot, injuring 2. A fourth jet was missix 
in Greenland. . . . Over 60 persons were kill 


European Coastal Areas; 2,000 Dead 


flew millions of empty sandbags to Brii 
ain, where they were filled and used ft 
bolster sea defenses. The repaired seq 
walls held against the new tides. Abo 
800 miles of sea walls were being repaires 
or constructed at a cost of $28,000 or mong 
per mile. 

The fiood was the worst to hit th 
Netherlands in 500 years. A state ad 
emergency was proclaimed Feb. 1, afted 
flood waters burst dikes and inundate: 
the low lands, penetrating as far as Dus@ 
seldorf, Germany. Rotterdam was threat# 
ened, but the Great Schieland dike to thy) 
west held, preventing an even greated 
disaster. The city of Willemstad was coma 
pletely flooded, as were nunierous othey 
towns and coastal islands. Over 2,000 boat® 
and 150 planes, including helicopters, wera 
marshalled to evacuate 50,000 survivor? 
in Zeeland and the South Holland Islands 
The island of Schouwen-Duiveland, wher 
300 were reported dead, was hardest hit 

An official Dutch list, Mar. 5, showe 
1,783 dead, many missing. More thai 
1,000,000 persons were affected and almos# 
400,000 acres were covered by water. The! 
cost of flood damage and refugee care was 
$226,000,000. It would take months to re: 
pair the dikes and perhaps years to re: 
construct buildings. Both England and the! 
Netherlands were confronted with thé 
problem of counteracting the effects o- 
salt on valuable farm lands. August G 
Martin, Dutch waterways official, said i 
would take a year to drain the floode 
lands and another year to remove the sal 
He declared every island would be re: 
stored. Few industrial plants were locate 
in the disaster area. The Dutch bega 
reconstruction work Feb. 5, when the 
mwarere began to recede. 
_ Scores were missing and 23 were 
in Belgium. The River Scheldt aes 
dikes at Callo and Gremergen, and the 
sea crumbled a mile-long dike at Knocke 
About 2/3 of Ostend was completel 
wrecked. Ships at Le Havre were bu 
totes bt the oesoaue an Dunkirk, wher 

amage was ,000,000, shippi 
brought to a standstill. eta | 


: 
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90 injured in a head-on collision between two 
eet cars in a Mexico city suburb, Feb. 21. 


1953—March 
WASHINGTON 


Mar. 4—John Carter Vincent, diplomat sus- 

Dec. 15, 1952, after former President Tru- 
’s loyalty review board had found a “‘reason- 
le doubt’’ of his loyalty, resigned, effective Mar. 
a Secy. of State Dulles cleared Vincent of the 
“loyalty charges, but criticized as lax his per- 
ance of duty during critical times. Vincent’s 
gibility for a pension of $8,100 a year was ques- 
ned by Rep, Kit Clardy (R.-Mich.). 


Van Fleet Testifies on Korea 


_ Gen. James A; Van Fleet, former 8th Army 
commander in Korea (retired Mar. 31), in ap- 
Pearances before the House Armed Services Com- 

- mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Said victory was the only solution to the Korean 
problem. He declared the situation was not a 

“stalemate, but a “sitdown, by our choice.’”’ In his 

estimation the North Koreans had drained their 

anpower pool and 80% of the Communist forces 
engaged in the conflict were Chinese troops. The 

South Koreans could furnish 20 divisions (280,000 

men) and still be able to replace heavy casualties. 

In his 22 months as field commander, Van Fleet 

»said he had been hampered ‘continually by am- 

"Munition and manpower shortages. Van Fleet 

advocated stronger U.N. forces, extension of draft 

_ Service from 2 years to 30 or 36 months, and an 

" overhaul of the troop rotation system. He thought 

' Russia was not interested in a shooting war. 

- In secret testimony to the Senate Armed Serv- 

oe Committee, released Mar. 22, Van Fleet said 
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his forces had the Communists on the run in the 
: June, 1951, counter-offensive, and would have 

captured 200,000 to 300,000 prisoners and all of the 
"demoralized Communists’ heavy equipment if he 
; had not been ordered to stop his advance before 
the beginning of truce talks. Van Fleet, in testi- 
"mony released. May 23, said he had informed cor- 
"respondents that his ammunition was sufficient, to 
"mislead the enemy and to help the morale of his 
_ troops. *% 

Frank Pace, former Secy. of the Army, testified 
Apr. 9, that the first 2 years fighting in Korea had 
been carried on exclusively with surplus ammuni- 
_tion from World War II. He said official opinion 
‘after the October, 1950, Wake Islands taiks be- 
/ tween President Truman and Gen. MacArthur was 
_ that the war would be over by the end of 1950. 
Consequently no budget provisions for the Korean 

conflict were planned after June, 1951. Gen. of 
the Army George C. Marshall, while Secy. of De- 
fense, on Sept. 27, 1950 signed a budget based on 
the assumption that Korean operations would end 
by June 30, 1951. He signed it on recommendation 
"of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley, ch. 


MacArthur Would Warn Russia 


Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, in an ex- 
change of letters with Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D.- 
/Va.), concerning the ammunition shortages, be- 
lieved a warning to Russia that the U.S. was 
potentially powerful enough to destroy Communist 
China’s industrial bases and cut its supply line 
from the Soviet Union might bring a settlement of 
the Korean war and other global issues. Mac- 
Arthur, referring to testimony by Pace, said he 
hever had been consulted on the supply program 
under question and that schedules were prepared 
in Washington. He asserted that his recommenda- 
tions, including the bombing of installations north 
of the Yalu River, had been pigeonholed. The lack 
of a will for victory and not shortages were re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the war and the 
eventual stalemate, according to MacArthur. 

Senate Armed Services Committee was assured 
by defense officials, including Secy. of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, that U.S. forces in Korea had 
sufficient ammuniiton to perform their missions 
and to repel any enemy attack. They admitted 
deficiencies in strategic reserves of certain heavy 
caliber’ ammunition but ‘maintained shortages 
were being made up. A subcommittee of 5 Senators 
headed by Margaret Chase Smith (R.-Me.) was ap- 
pointed to investigate ammunition shortages in 
Korea and stockpiles in Europe, The subcommit- 
tee reported May 23, that there was a ‘“‘needless 
joss of American lives’’ in Korea because of am- 
munition shortages that had o ‘‘definite and ad- 
verse effect’’ on U.S, military operations, Sub- 


. 
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committee recommendations included a study of 
budget and procurement procedures of the Defense 
Dept. and the armed forces, and a request that the 
Defense Dept. make an inventory of manufacturing 
plants to determine their war-time productive ca- 
pacity and the time required to convert to war 
production, 

Mar. 5—A Congressional resolution against the 
use of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements to en- 
slave people was shelved after Democrats, who 
agreed to the original resolution, opposed a rider 
added through the influence of Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R.-O.) that said Congress was not passing 
on the validity or invalidity of the agreements. 
. - . In Washington, Dr. Joseph W. Weinberg, the 
Scientist K of a Congressional inquiry into al- 
leged atomic espionage, was acquitted of falsely 
swearing before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in 1949 that he had never been a Com- 
munist party member. U.S. District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff, presiding, disagreed with the 
verdict but respected the jury’s decision. 


Iranian Oil Dispute Unsettled 


Mar. 7—Communique at the end of talks be- 
tween Secy. of State Dulles and British Foreign 
Secy, Anthony Eden in Washington disclosed that 
the British would cooperate more closely with the 
U.S. in preventing strategic materials from reach- 
ing the Communist Chinese mainland. The U.S. 
announced its support for British proposals to 
end the Iranian oil dispute. The proposals, ac- 
cording to Dulles and Eden, would assure Iran 
control of its oil industry, permit Iran to market 
its oil at a competitive world price, give compensa- 
tion to Iran in a measure consistent with the coun- 
try’s economic rehabilitation, and provide for a 
loan, to be repaid in oil, to allow the Teheran 
government to meet current financial needs. 

Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran re- 
jected the offer, Mar. 20, said his government 
was ready to compensate the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. for physical assets in Iran but not for the 
loss of future profits due to the termination of the 
oil concession. Britain offered to submit com- 
pensation claims and Iran’s claim for back taxes 
and customs duties to the International Court of 
Justice. Mossadegh refused to submit the dispute 
to the court, said he feared a succeeding Iranian 
regime might not protect national interests and 
thereby allow Britain to win by default. Britain 
disclosed that one of its proposals would have 
allowed Iran to pay compensation claims over a 
20-year period. The U.S. offered to buy $133,000,- 
000 worth of oil from Iran and immediately ad- 
vance $50,000,000 to bolster Iranian economy. 

In political and financial discussions, Dulles and 
Eden agreed to work for the relaxation of trade 
restrictions and for the convertibility of sterling 
and other currencies. No commitments were 
made. The lowering of U.S. tariffs was not men- 
tioned, but the U.S. announced its intention to 
encourage the ‘“‘flow of investments abroad.” . . . 
John R, Steelman resigned as special assistant to 
the President, said he planned to set up his pri- 
vate industrial relations office. 

Mar. 10—Bella V. Dodd, admitted former mem- 
ber of the Communist party national committee, 
told a Senate Internal Security subcommittee that 
Communists had infiltrated into Congressional 
legislative staffs, into groups advising the Presi- 
dent, and into education offices at Albany and 
New York City. She said Communist teachers had 
to slant teaching or face party discipline. A zeal- 
ous minority in the New York Teachers Union was 
able to twist programs into Communist objectives, 
according to her testimony, 


Costello Indicted on Tax Charges 


Mar. 11—Frank Costello, gambler serving an 18- 
month sentence in Federal Prison, Milan, Mich., 
for contempt of the Senate, was indicted in New 
York on charges of evading $73,417 in income 
taxes, 1946 through 1949. He pleaded not guilty 
Apr. 23. Government earlier had filed tax liens 
against Costello and his wife. . . . In San Fran- 
cisco, Vincent Hallinan, independent Progressive 
party candidate for President in 1952, was indicted 
with his wife on charges of evading $65,221 in 
income taxes from 1946 through 1950, 

Mar, 17—In notes to Hungary and the Soviet 
Union, the U.S..demanded $647,894 plus interest 
for damages suffered by the U.S. when a USAF 
C-47 was forced down in Hungary, Noy. 19, 1951. 
The 4 crewmen were held until Dec, 28, 1951, 
when the U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines’’ to release 
them. U.S. held both countries responsible and 
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proposed that the case be presented to the Inter~- 
national Court of Justice in the event claims were 
disputed. 

Mar. 19—President Eisenhower, in his fourth 
news conference, outlined a conciliatory policy 
combined with strength as the best way to protect 
the U.S. He said he would always meet Soviet 
leaders half-way in his efforts to achieve an hon- 
orable peace. Other views mentioned by the Presi- 
dent included his rejection of a possible Con- 
gressional inquiry into communism in churches, 
suggested by Rep. Harold H. Velde (R.-Ill.); his 
condemnation of racial or religious discrimination 
in activities supported by Federal funds, and his 
favoring the creation of an Air Academy similar 
to West Point. He regretted that the U.S. was not 
joining with Canada in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, in which he favored state, not Federal, 
participation with Canada in the power phase. 
The Administration’s drive against policy-making 
Democratic officeholders would not affect rank 
and file Civil Service employees, .according to 
President Eisenhower. 


RFC to End in 1954 


Mar. 23—President Eisenhower and Congression- 
al leaders decided to allow the RFC to end at the 
expiration of its legal authority, June 30, 1954. 
Individual loans were to be limited to $1,000,000, 
and half of the 28 RFC loan agencies were to be 
closed in 60 days. Assets of over $1 billion would 
revert to the Treasury. Returns on $649,000,000 in 
outstanding loans would continue for 20 or more 
years. Aid to small business after mid-1954 would 
be carried on by either a Treasury Dept. or a 
Commerce Dept. unit. Harry A. McDonald _ re- 
signed as RFC administrator Apr. 2, effective May 
1. Senate confirmed Kenton R. Cravens as the 
new RFC head, Apr. 15. 

Mar. 25—Arthur S. Flemming, actg. dir., De- 
fense Mobilization, said the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration did not consider necessary a detailed 
stand-by wage and price control law to meet a 
major emergency. If Congress wished to deal with 
such an emergency, the Administration would ac- 
cept a bill giving the President authority to freeze 
wages and prices. Flemming recommended that 
present rent controls be extended to Sept. 30, 1953, 
and continued thereafter only in critical defense 
housing areas. . . . Dr. William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of New York City public schools, told the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee that 81 
teachers in the city’s schodls had resigned or 
been removed because of Communist connections 
and that another 180 were under investigation. 
He said government aid was necessary to rid 
schools of Communist influences. Congressional 
inquiries found 54 teachers or former teachers 
who refused to answer questions about possible 
Communist ties. Of these, 29 had been dismissed 
or suspended. Earlier, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
pres., Brooklyn College, had testified that com- 
munism in general was ‘‘on the run’’ in higher 
educational institutions and was under complete 
control at Brooklyn College. The subcommittee 
indicated June 16, that further investigations 
would be left to local and school authorities if they 
continued their drive against Communists in 


h . 
Schools. wore U.S. Aid for Indo-China 


Mar, 26—Premier Rene Mayer and other French 
officials met with President Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles in Washington and agreed in 
principle on increased U.S. aid to finance France’s 
fight against Communist-led forces in Indo-China. 
President Eisenhower, regarding the conflict as 
part of a larger struggle against communism and 
not as a colonial war, wanted assurances that the 
French program would either break the stalemate 
or bring victory. Mayer insisted that the future 
role of the Saar be settled before his government 
accepted the European Defense Community plan. 
France and the U.S. agreed on a watchful atti- 
tude toward Soviet peace gestures. - . . Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported a .4% decline in the re- 
vised consumers’ price index for the Jan. 15-Feb, 
15 period, the biggest decrease in a year and the 
third consecutive month showing a drop. 

Mar. 27—Wesley Roberts resigned as ch., Re- 
publican Natl. Committee after a Kansas legisla- 
tive committee found he had “intentionally vio- 
lated the spirit of the Kansas lobby law’’ in 1951. 
Roberts said he was an innocent victim of a 
Republican factional war in Kansas. Leonard W. 
Hall of Oyster Bay, N.Y., was elected ch., Repub- 
lican Natl. Committee, Apr. 10. 

Mar, 28—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
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announced his staff had completed secret nego 


immunity from investigatien. McCarthy agreed 
keep the State Dept. informed in the future. 
withdrew the word ‘‘negotiations,” explaining th 
shipowners volunteered to pledge that their shi 
would not trade at Communist ports. Greece ' 
ported no Greek ships had traded with Commun 
China or North Korea. President Eisenhower <« 
not believe U.S. foreign policy had been ‘“‘und 
mined,’’ and Secy. of State Dulles said 
pledges were in the national interest. Stassi 
later agreed with the President’s views. 

State Dept., Mar. 30, reported that Greece 
cently had become the 5th country, other thi 
the U.S., to prohibit its ships from calling 
Communist Chinese and North Korean ports. Ot 
ers were Costa Rica, Panama, Liberia and t 
Honduras. Britain, Mar. 7, enacted further co 
trols to restrict British ships from carrying s 
tegic goods from non-British ports to bit 
France, Mar. 28, agreed to restrict French vesse 

During hearings in May, Robert F. Kennec 
asst. counsel of the McCarthy investigating 
committee, said 2 British-ewned vessels had ce: 
ried Chinese Communist troops along the Chine 
coast within the last year or two and that 1 
cargo ships of the free nations, including 100 
British registry, had been trading with Commun) 
China ‘n the first 344 months of 1953. He ga 
Naval Intelligence as his source of informatic 
The State Dept. reported May 28, it had eviderr 
oa  _N that a ne vessels had carried Con 

ps. Britain investi ! 
ee sume Pi tigated and denied t 

Mar. 31—E. Merl Young, former RFC aming 
accused of influence peddling in the exeae W 
convicted by Federal court in Washifigton on: 
counts of perjury for lying about his income as 
his part in RFC loan applications. Denied a né 
trial, he was sentenced Apr. 30, to 4 months 
hi in prison. . . . Secy. of Commerce Sincla 

eeks accepted the resignation of Dr, Allen ° 
Astin, dir., Natl. Bureau of Standards and crit 
cized the bureau for not being sufficiently ‘‘objed 
tive,”’ especially in its tests of an additive 
prolong lead storage battery life. Astin defend 
a ion i work, said it must stand by its fine 

‘‘pressure.’’ Astin was 
oven _ = pede’ of a SoM teee evelunthh 
) e bur i ; 
wakes Wen eae ureau in relation to nation 


on 
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Mar. 4—Alfred Krupp, German mun - 
er, agreed to sell his iron, steel and soak Relate 
in return for the Allied High Commission’s liftir 
of controls on his other industries. Proceeds ; 
the liquidated holdings, valued at $75,000.00 
would go to Krupp, who promised not to re-ente 
the 3 fields. Five other trusts were liquidated, ir 
cluding the Hoesch and Haniel holdings leavin 
8 to be broken up into independent concerns Al 
ped pe Js Pepys ee decontrellse, and turned ove 
oering steel an 
poe ghee June 27, 3 006) Dla 
ar. oviet Premier Jose 
died in the Kremlin, Moscow, ue 9:50 ee 
p.m. E.S.T.). Georgi M. Malenkoyv cuscheail 
ied pace Be Ac special article. i 
ar, est Berlin police annou: i 
rest Mar. 9, of Kurt Knoblock, 22, Soviet ts td 
resident, who, they said, was one of 4 men wit 
abducted Dr. Walter Linse, July, 1952. Knobled! 
reportedly confessed how East German securid} 
police had planned to kidnap the anti-Comm ; 
leader, yer 17 persons. ue 
ar. ement Gottwald, ‘ 
Czechoslovakia and ch. Crechoslovaie Gian 
party, died in Prague, apparently from the effect 
of a cold caught while he attended rites fe 
Premier Stalin in Moscow. Antonin Zapotocky, 6% 
Czechoslovak premier, was elected president 
parliament, Mar. 21. Viliam Sirocky, a depu 
premier, succeeded as premier. Japane: 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s government received 
vote of no confidence in the House of Representa 


“d 
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. Yoshida dissolved the House and called for 
general election. The move allowed his govern- 
Ment to stay in power until after the elections. 
_ Elections, Apr. 19, resuited in big gains for 
t and Right Socialists. Liberals won 199 of the 
seats at stake, Progressives 76, Left Socialists 
Right Socialists 66, dissident Liberals 35, Com- 
Mmunists 1, others 17. Yoshida’s Liberals retained 
control of the upper house in elections Apr. 24, 
Winning 93 seats, a gain of 11. Left Socialists were 


‘second with 40, an increase of 9. Yoshida was 
Tamed premier May 19. 


Naval Fieets Compared 


Mar. 16—British First Lord of the Admiralty 
J. P. &. Thomas told the House of Commons that 


__, Soviet naval construction had increased at a great 
rate and that Russia was now second to the U.S., 


with Britain third, in the number of ships in 
‘commission, Thomas praised British naval tech- 
Nology, but said much of the British fieet was 
pre-war and required steady replacement to keep 
it efficient. 

Washington sources compared the 3 navies: bat- 
tleships—U.S. 4, Russia 3, Britain 1; aircraft car- 


'Tiers, not including escort carriers—U.S. 17, Rus- 


si 


sia none, Britain 5; cruisers—U.S. 19, Russia 20, 
Britain 11; destroyers, including destroyer escorts 
and frigates—U.S. 246, Russia 100, Britain 62; 
Submarines—U.S. 105, Russia 350, and Britain 37. 
Figures do not include British and U.S. ‘‘moth- 
ball’ fieets totaling 15 battleships, 15 carriers, 67 


' cruisers, 440 destroyers and 76 submarines. Soviet 


, 


Union has no reserve fleet. . . . Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia, in Britain for a 5-day visit to pre- 
mote friendly relations, said Britain and Yugo- 
Slavia were allies ‘‘striving toward the same 
ends.’’ No specific commitments were made but 


"a London communique said Britain and Yugo- 
» slavia were in accord that a conflict following ag- 


j 


' gression in Europe could not remain localized. 


Tito, back in Belgrade, Mar. 31, said Churchill 
had promised that Britain would back Yugoslavia 
in the event of attack. In turn Yugoslavia would 


) side against aggression elsewhere. 


. 
y- 


Mar. 19—Egypt and the U.S. signed a Point 
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Four agreement in Cairo to reclaim about 80,000 
acres of Egyptian wasteland to provide farms for 
16,000 families with no land. U.S. was to furnish 
$10,000,000 of the $25,000,000 cost of the project, 
scheduled for completion by 1960. 

Mar, 20—Communist China began the repatria- 
tion of 30,000 Japanese civilians strantiied on 
the Chinese mainland since the end of World War 
II. Announced by the Peiping government Dec. 1, 
1952, with details arranged February-March, by 
Japanese delegates and the Chinese Red Cross, 
the move was seen as a propaganda maneuver 
against Japan. . . West German parliament 
voted final approval of the agreement to pay $822,- 
000,000 in reparations te Israel oyer the next 12 
to 14 years. Israeli cabinet ratified the pact, Mar. 
22. Scheduled reparations for the year beginning 
April, 1953, were set at $100,000,000. Treaty was 
signed Sept. 10, 1952. 

Mar. 21—Boris Leontyev, Moscow radio com- 
mentator, said the U.S., Britain and Russia, 
through harmonious cooperation, had won World 
War II. The Soviet Union, according to Leontyev, 
never had any intention of interfering in the af- 
fairs of the capitalist countries. Moscow bread- 
casts, since Georgi M. Malenkov became premier, 
have stressed cooperation and peaceful coexistence 
between Communist and capitalist nations. On 
Mar. 20, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslay M. 
Molotov assured the British he would seek the 
release of 9 Britons and an Irish missionary held 
by the North Korean Communists. Two had died, 
one was missing, but the other 7 were released 
Apr. 9. Russian intercession also was credited 
with obtaining the release of 14 French and 7 
American civilians interned in North Korea. 


Britain Remains in EPU 


Mar, 23—Britain announced it would remain in 
the European Payments Union for another year, 
pending creation of a wider system of trade and 
payments. Continental leaders welcomed the de- 
cision, having contended the EPU could not exist 
without British participation. 

In Paris, Mar. 24, British proposals to extend 
the EPU for another year from July 1, and to 


Kenya Steps Up Drive Against Terrorists; Land Problems Under Study 


Members of the Mau Mau society, secret 
anti-white organization in Kenya, Africa, 
climaxed their sporadic attacks, chiefiy 
against natives who refused to join them 
in their campaign to drive the whites out 
of Kenya, by murdering 71 and wounding 
100 of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a 
night raid on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 


' Over 500 arrests were made, and, in the 


first of a series of trials, 17 terrorists were 
convicted and sentenced to death for par- 
ticipating in the massacre. Jomo Kenyat- 
ta, tribal leader, was found guilty Apr. 8, 
of organizing the Mau Mau, He was sen- 
tenced to 7 years in prison for instigating 
and aiding terrorists, and to a concurrent 


' 3-year term for being a member of a se- 


eret society. Five others were given 7- 
year sentences. Kenya’s Supreme Court 
ruled the sentences illegal July 15 on the 

ound that the trial judge had no Lee 
fiction in the area where the trial was 
held, but the East African Appeals Court 
reaffirmed the sentences Aug. 22. 

Oliver Lyttelton, British Colonial Secy., 


‘told the House of Commons that Mau Mau 


'talgia for barbarism,” had developed into 


terrorism, which he earlier had called 
“perverted nationalism and a sort of nos- 
an organized 3 


pe ea “more like a war.’ 
To prevent t 


e spread of Mau Mau vio- 


“lence, central Kenya was sealed off from 


forces, 


the rest of the country May 29, and a sepa- 
Tate East Africa Command, comprising 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, was set 
up under Gen. Sir George Erskine. A 
Rrepped-up offensive began, and British 
including loyal Kikuyu» Home 
Guards and other native troops, won their 
first major victory June 15, killing 125 
Mau Mau in the Aberdare forest region, a 
terrorist stronghold. The government an- 
nounced June 10, that 848 terrorists had 
been killed and 404 wounded from the 
beginning of the uprising, October, 1952, 


to June 3. Victims numbered 411 Africans, 
17 Europeans and 4 Asians killed; 210 
Africans, 14 Europeans and 4 Asians 
wounded. 


In political moves against the Mau Mau, 
the Kenya Executive Council, June 8,de- 
clared the Kenya African Union an un- 
lawful society, seized the group’s assets 
and made membership in it a criminal of- 
fense. The Council said the Union, headed 
by Kenyatta, had been used to cover Mau 
Mau. activities. Earlier the government 
had banned the Labor Trade Union of 
East Africa and had issued an emergency 
decree empowering district commissioners 
to force natives to work up to 90 days a 
year, with or without pay at the commis- 
Sioners’ discretion. 


The gevernment, late in August, 
dropped leaflets over Mau Mau strong- 
holds promising the terrorists that harsh 
criminal penalties would not be exacted, 
except for murder and other atrocities. 
Mau Mau leaders, faced with food short- 
ages, had offered to surrender. 


Mau Mau terrorism was an outgrowth 
of demands by the Kikuyu Central Assn. 
and the Kenya African Union that 12,000 
sq. mi. of Kenya highlands reserved for 
Europeans be turned over to the natives. 
Colonial officials, pointing out that land 
ownership signified security to the na- 
tives, said unrest among wage-earning 
Africans living in Nairobi slums and land- 
less peasants had contributed to the re- 
bellion. British Colonial and Development 
Fund loaned the equivalent of $5,700,000 
to the Nairobi municipal government in 
June to raze slums and to build a housing 
project, in a long-range program to enable 
Africans: to acquire homes and property. 
Also under study was a land distribution 
plan to make the Kikuyu tribe self-suffi- 
cient on its own reserve. 
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study a wider system were approved by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Marshall Plan council). West Germany and 
Britain increased the amount of imports from 
Western Europe that could be admitted free of 
quota limits. British Board of Trade raised the 
foreign travel allowance for Britons from $70 to 
$112 a year. . . . In Johannesburg, South Africa, 
the Supreme Court of Appeals invalidated racial 
segregation unless whites and other races were 
offered equal facilities. 


Queen Mary Dies 


Mar. 24—Dowager Queen Mary, grandmother of 
Queen Elizabeth II of England, died in her sleep 
at Marlborough House, her London residence. 
Thousands paid their last respects as she lay in 
state in Westminster Hall. The 85-year-old 
Queen was buried in St. George’s Chapel, Mar. 31. 
Permanent interment was to be in a stone tomb, 
beside her husband, George V. ‘ 

Mar. 25—In protocols widening the 1950 credit 
agreement between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, Russia agreed to aid China in build- 
ing electric power stations and in equipping mining 
and chemical industries. In return, the Pei- 
ping government agreed to send foods, textiles and 
other products to the Soviet Union. Details of an 
agreement affecting 1950 promises calling for the 
Soviet Union’s extension of $300,000,000 credit 
over 5 years to China were not disclosed. 

Mar. 28—Soviet Union announced all persons 
serving prison terms of 5 years or less were to be 
freed and longer terms were to be cut in half. 
Amnesty included cases still under investigation 
but excepted long sentences imposed for major 
crimes against the state, counter-revolutionary 
activities and premeditated murder. The penal 
code was ordered re-examined. Rumania an- 
nounced a similar amnesty Apr. 4, Czechosiovakia 
on May 4. .. . Burma asserted it would drop U.S. 
aid on June 30. Since mid-1950, Burma has re- 
ceived about $12,000,000 in U.S. aid. The move 
followed Burmese protestations in the U.N. against 
Nationalist Chinese guerrillas in northern areas of 
Burma. Burma charged the guerrillas were sup- 
plied with U.S. arms. . . . Libya became the 8th 
country to join the Arab League. 

Mar. 29—Italian Senate adopted an electoral 
reform bill providing that the party or group of 
parties winning over 50% of the popular vote be 
given 380 of the 590 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Communists protested allegedly unor- 
thodox means used to pass the bill and called for 
a one-day protest strike. The strike failed and 
police intervention quelled rioters in industrial 
centers Italian parliament was dissolved Apr. 4, 
and general elections were scheduled for June 7, 
under the reform law. Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
sought to return to office with a strong backing 
to assure ratificaton of the EDC treaty. He termed 
obstructionist tactics of Senate Communists and 
allied Socialists insupportable. 

Mar. 31—Soviet Union reduced consumer prices 
10% on major food items and 5 to 15% on clothing 
and other goods. It was the 6th price cut since 
1947. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 4—U.N. arranged for a $100,000,000 ex- 
penditure fer projects in the Middle East to aid 
Arab refugees. Largest project, planned for mid- 
1953, was irrigation of the Jordan Valley with 
waters from the Yarmuk River to provide farm- 
land for 20,000 families. 

Mar. 5—In Geneva, the Economic Commission 
for Europe said Western Europe’s position in 
world economy had greatly deteriorated since 
World War II and declared that Eastern Europe, 
especially the Soviet Union, had shown continual 
industrial expansion. Russia, maintaining its pro- 
duction schedule, would equal or surpass the 7 
major industrial nations of Western Europe in the 
production and consumption of industrial ma- 
terials by 1960. Reasons for Western Europe’s 
lag, according to the commission, were small U.S. 
markets for European manufactured goods, mis- 
directed overseas investments and the failure to 
develop other sources. for dollar supplies. U.S. 


said the commission was pessimistic concerning | 


Western economies and optimistic about economies 
in the Communist countries. 

Mar. 16—General Assembly’s Political and Se- 
curity Committee voted 52 to 5 to extend the Col- 
lective Measures Committee to 1955. Soviet bloc 
opposed. Committee was set up in 1950 to formu- 
late methods to prevent future ‘‘Koreas.’’ 
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18—In the opening debate of the Politi: 


and Security Committee on the disarmament p 
tion, the U.S. called on Soviet Premier Georgi J} ~ 
Malenkov to prove his talk of peace by cooperm 
ing with the U.N. to end the 6-year stalemate +} 
disarmament. Malenkov, in a speech Mar. © 


had said differences between the U.S. and Rus 
could be settled by peaceful negotiations. EF 
gium, Norway, Turkey and Brazil joined the Ui 
in criticizing the Soviet Union for the Disarn 
ment Commission’s lack of success. Fourte; 
countries, including the U.S., recommended ccg — 
tinuation of the commission. 


Zionist Espionage Denied 

Mar. 23—Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Un 
accused the U.S. of using Mutual Security fur 
to finance espionage, 5th column and other ¢ 
tivities against the Communist world. Czechoss © 
vakia asked for the condemnation of the “aggre - 
sive acts’’ as interference in the internal affairs ® » 
Communist countries. Henry Cabot Lodge, J 
U.S. delegate, retorted that the Communist seiz 
of Czechoslovakia in 1948 was a glaring exampy 
of subversion and the Communist attack on So . 
Korea was the most outstanding example of 
tervention. He gave the General Assembly’s Fa 
litical and Security Committee an accounting - 
Mutual Security expenditures. The committee 
to 5 rejected the Czech charges seeking to b 
the U.S. as an ‘‘aggressor.”’ 

Czechoslovakia said the trial of Rudolf Slans 
in Prague had shown evidence of Zionist esp 
nage supported by U.S. funds. Zionist organiz 
tions, specificaily the American Joint Distributi 
Committee, had been ‘‘exposed’’ as intelligems 
sources. Mrs. Golda Myerson, temporary head 
the Israeli delegation, denounced the accusatior 

Lodge, Mar. 25, asked the Soviet Union to ent 
into honest negotiations backed by actions, mm 
propaganda. He repeatedly pointed out that ti 
Soviet Union’s own actions were responsible 
the West’s determination to rearm. 

Mar. 26—Burma charged that the Chinese 
tionalist government on Formosa had committ# 
aggression by refusing to order 12,000 Chine 
Nationalist troops on Burmese territory to disa 
and submit to internment, according to intern 
tional law. General Assembly, Apr. 23, adopted! 
compromise Mexican resolution calling for ¢ 
withdrawal or internment of Chinese National 
troops in Burma. Vote was 59 to 0, Nationali 
China abstaining, Chinese forces in Burma r 
fused June 29, to leave or to recognize a 4-natic 
committee—Nationalist China, Burma, Thailar 
and the U.S.—meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, | 
arrange for their evacuation. 

Repatriation of 29,000 Chinese Nationalist troo} 
and civilians, interned in Indo-China, was r 
ported July 2, by the Chinese Nationalist goverr 
ment on Formosa. The evacuation, result of 
years’ negotiations between the French and tk 
Nationalists, was begun May 24, completed June 22 

Mar. 31—U.N. convention on political rights f. 
women was signed by, 17 nations in New Yor 
Document provided equal rights for women, with 
out discrimination, in voting, eligibility for publ 
elective office, the holding of public office and tk 
exercise of public functions. : 


GENERAL 


Mar. 9—Convictions of 3 police officers of y 
Ti, on charges of violating civil Tienes. ieee 
nection with a race riot in Cicero, July, 1952 
were reversed by the U.S. Court of Appeals j 
Chicago because of ‘‘prejudicial errors during th) 
wale veoe won a new trial. | 

ar. ‘New York Supreme Court, A 
Div., confirmed the 1214 to 25 year urt, Appellat 
to James J. Moran, former New York Fire Dept! 
official, for extortion in an oil burner installatio} 
racket. His indeterminate term for conspiracy of 
the same charge was suspended. *| 


Air Incidents Over Germany 
Mar. 10—One of 2 U.S.A.F. F-84 Thu: j : 
routine flight was shot down in the US: oe o| 
Germany by 2 Russian-made MIG-15 jets beari 
Czechoslovak markings. The plane crashed nea} 
Falkenstein, 23 miles from the Czechoslovak bo: 
der. The pilot, Lt. Warren G. Brown, parachuter 
to safety. A strong protest was lodged by thi 
U.S. Czechostovakia said its ‘‘air space’? had beet: 
violated. U.S.A.F. ordered 25 new Sabre Jeti 
ee sit abe to Germany. Thunder) 
S were not considered a | 
eee match for the fas) 


_ 7 crewmen were killed. The Russians charged the 


On Mar. 12, 2 Soviet MIGs shot down a British 


*4-engined Lincoln bomber over the Elbe River, at 
the border of the British and Russian zones of 


any, in the Hamburg-Berlin air corridor. All 


bomber had penetrated about 70 miles into East 


_ Kassel, in the British zone. 


a 


" citizens in party organizations. 


_ Churchill protested the ‘‘deliberate attack.” 


Germany and had fired at the jets attempting to 
‘escort it to a landing field. Prime Minister 
He 
Tater said the bomber, through navigational error, 
could have ventured into East German territory, 
but he maintained the attack had taken place 
over West Germany. Two hours before the attack, 
another British bomber had been threatened near 
Both British craft 
Were on routine training flights. Britain an- 
nounced that training craft would be armed in 
the future and given fighter cover if necessary. 

Gen. Vassily I. Chuikov, ch., Soviet Control 
Commission in Germany, expressed regret over 
the loss of British lives, but maintained the Brit- 
ish were in the wrong. He suggested a Berlin con- 
ference between Russia and Britain to avoid future 


_ misunderstandings and air incidents. Secret talks 


began in the Berlin area Mar. 31, were later at- 
tended by France and the U.S. 

A U.S.A.F. RB50 weather reconnaissance plane 
fought off an attack by a Soviet MIG-15, 25 miles 
east of the Siberian peninsula of Kamchatka, Mar. 
14. Neither plane was damaged. U.S. protested and 
Russia, replying, accused U.S. planes of making 


2 premeditated violations of Soviet Territory. 


Mar. 14—New York State Crime Commission, in 
a report to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, recommended 
reform in local politics, review of the election law, 
holding primary elections in September instead of 
mid-August and a study to improve the state’s 
judicial system. It urged greater participation by 
Gov. Dewey en- 
dorsed the report in a special message to the 
State legislature and advocated a new law allow- 
ing permanent voter registration in any community 
desiring it 


Mar. 16—Salvatore Sollazo, imprisoned basket- 
ball fixer was sentenced in New York by Federal 
Judge Sylvester Ryan to 2 years in prison and a 
fine of $12,000 for income tax evasion and for ille- 
gally acquiring gold to be sold on the black 
market. 

Houses, Dummies in Atomic Test 

Mar. 17—In the first of 10 tests to be held in 2 

months at Yucca Flat, Nev., an atomic device atop 
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a 300-it. tower was detonated. In addition to 
military equipment, houses and automobiles oc- 
cupied by department store dummies were placed 
at varying distances from the blast tower. Civilian 
Defense Administration officials later examined 
the effects of the blast on the houses, cars and 
dummies. One test house, 3,500 ft. from the cen- 
ter ef the explosion, was demolished; the second, 
7,500 ft. from the center, was severely damaged, 
and dummies inside, except for those in a base- 
ment bomb shelver, were-sprawled amid debris. 
Autos 2,500 ft. from ground zero were completely 
wrecked, but cars at a distance of 5,000 ft. or 
more were not badly damaged. Troops were closer 
than anyone had ever been to a planned atomic 
explosion—about 2 miles from ground zero. 
Trenches sheltered the men, who experienced 
shock and were'enveloped in dust clouds. Heat 
from the blast did not affect them. Teams, pre- 
ceded by radiation monitors, moved to within 
1,000 yards of ground zero 15 minutes after the 
detonation. 

In the second test, Mar. 24, 9 volunteer officers 
escaped injury in a 5-ft. trench 2,500 yards from 
the detonation tower. A small nuclear device, 
forerunner of an atomic shell, was detonated Mar. 
31, and on Apr. 6, a bomb dropped from a U.S.A.F. 
plane was exploded 5,000 ft. above the ground. 
Two remote-controlled jet planes, each carrying 
60 mice and 2 monkeys, were flown through the 
radio-active cloud. In the 6th test, Apr. 18, heli- 
copters landed Marines about a mile from the 
nuclear blast, in a mock attack on an “atomized’’ 
beachhead. A drone plane, sent through the cloud 
of a nuclear blast, Apr. 25, was thrown off course 
and crashed. ; 

In the 10th test, May 25, an atomic projectile 
was fired from a gun for the first time. The shell, 
11 in. in diameter and weighing about 12 ton, was 
fired from the Army’s 85-ton, 280mm. cannon and 
exploded 7 miles away, 500 ft. above a target area 
in Frenchman Flat. An llth device, detonated 
June 4, reportedly twice as powerful as the Hiro- 
shima bomb, was notable for its long initial flash 
and its fireball, which flared for over 2 minutes. 


Mar. 18—National League approved the transfer 
of the Boston Braves baseball club to Milwaukee. 
New home of the Braves is County Stadium, 
having 28,011 grandstand and 7,900 bleacher seats. 
Milwaukee Brewers, American Assn., were moved 
to Toledo, Ohio, The American League approved 
the transfer of the St. Louis Browns to Baltimore, 
Sept. 29. Bill Veeck, qwner of the Browns, sold his 


INERT ec i a a I aR TN 
' Czechs Succeed in Desperate Bids for Freedom; Thousands Flee East Germany 


In the culmination of a daring plan to 
escape Communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovakia. 3 men and a woman seized a 
Czechoslovak National Air Line’s C-47 
on a scheduled flight from Prague to 
Brno, and landed the plane in Frankfurt, 
West Germany, Mar. 23. Few of the pas- 
sengers aboard knew about the flight to 
freedom until the plane landed in West 

ny. 

S relnut Cermiak, Skoda _ steelworker, 
and his wife, Hana, planning an escape for 
2 years, enlisted the aid of Miroslav Slo- 
vak, pilot of the plane, and Bohumil 
Suran, television engineer, who aided in 
taking over the plane in mid-air. The 
refugees circled the plane over the 
Rhine-Main airport and landed only 
after assurances were given by radio that 
they would be accorded asylum in the 
West. Two other passengers joined in 
seeking refuge; the other 23 asked to be 
returned to Czechoslovakia, and left Mar. 
31. The aircraft was returned May 19. 

The 6 refugees expressed a bitter hatred 
of communism and said 95% of the 
people in Czechoslovakia would choose 
freedom if they could. They believed 
the other passengers did not remain_be- 
eause of family ties in Czechoslovakia. 
Prague radio reported that the 23 who 
returned had accused the U. S. of mis- 
treating them during their enforced stay 
in Frankfurt. The freedom-seekers were 
described as ‘guilty terrorists.” : 

Three Czechoslovak airmen fled their 


country Mar. 13, in an old training plane 
and landed at Thalerhof field outside 
Graz, in the British zone of Germany. 
On Mar. 5, a 21-year-old Polish _ pilot, 
Franciszek Jarecki, landed his Soviet- 
made MIG-15 jet at Roenne Airport on 
the Danish island of Bornholm. Denmark 
agreed to return the plane, the first in- 
tact MIG-15 to fall into Allied hands, but 
the pilot was permitted to go to Britain, 
thence to the U.S., where he was granted 
olitical asylum. A second Polish pilot 
anded his MIG on Bornholm May 20. 
Both planes were returned to the Com- 
munists. 

A Czechoslovak mechanie and 7 others 
fled to West Germany from Pilsen in a 
home-made armored car July 25, Czecho- 
slovak border guards, confused by the 
car’s resemblance to a military vehicle, 
did not challenge it. Mrs. Libuse Cloud, 
Czechoslovak wife of a U.S. Army vet- 
eran, was one of the refugees. 

In less dramatic escapes to freedom, a 
steady stream of East German refugees 
crossed the border into West Berlin dur- 
ing the early part of 1953. In January, 
25,400 fled East Germany, in February 
41,000 and in March 48,500. Ernst Reuter, 
Mayor of West Berlin, in the U. S. to 
raise funds for East German refugees, 
said Mar. 15, that many of the persons 
entering West Berlin were. between 20 
and 45. He indicated that unemployment 
and food shortages were forcing this eco- 
nomically desirable age group to flee So- 
viet-controlled Germany. 
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controlling interest to a Baltimore 
headed by Clarence Miles, attorney, for 
Club was to be known as the Baltimore 


Atomic Submarine Tests : 


Mar. 19—Navy volunteers, sealed in the hull of 
the submarine Haddock at Groton, Conn., to test 
their susceptibility to varying percentages of car- 
bon monoxide, ended their test mission after 60 
days. Devices electronically controlled the atmo- 
sphere in the craft. Tests provided data relating 
to the design of atomic-powered submarines. 

The AEC announced Mar, 31, that its model 
submarine thermal reactor had been put into op- 
eration at an Idahe testing laboratory. Nuclear- 
powered submarines, according to Navy predic- 
tions, would be able to travel tens of thousands of 
miles without refueling and would attain speeds 
of 35 knots while submerged. 

The Navy, in April, awarded a $150,000 contract 
to M. H. Treadwell Co., Inc., Easton, Penn., to 
build a device that would reduce sea water into its 
component elements, supplying oxygen for a sub- 
marine’s crew and discharging the hydrogen. 

Mar. 23—Kaiser-Frazer Corp. subsidiary—Kaiser 
Mfg. Corp., bought Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
for an estimated $62,300,000, subject to the approval 
of Willys stockholders. The Kaiser subsidiary 
planned to change its name to Willys Motors 
Corp. Willys-Overiand was to remain in business 
as an investment firm. 

Mar. 30—Association of American Universities, 
policy voice of 37 U.S. and Canadian educational 
institutions, headed by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
pres., Princeton University, said teachers must be 
guaranteed full academic freedom but declared 
such freedom should not include the right to be a 
member of the Communist party. The associa- 
tion’s report was written by a 5-man committee 
under Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, pres., Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Mar. 31—Week-long search in Britain for John 
R. H. Christie, suspect in the slaying of 7 women, 
one of them his wife, ended with his arrest in the 
Putney district on the Thames. A new tenant 
moving into Christie’s vacated apartment dis- 
covered the bodies of 4 women sealed in the walls. 
Bones of two other women were found in the 
garden by police. Christie admitted 7 murders dur- 
ing his trial but was convicted only for slaying his 
wife. He was hanged July 15... .In Manchester, 
Eng., British Cotton Board reported that the U.S. 
led the world in exports of cotton piece goods in 
1952, with Japan second, followed by Britain and 
India. International trade in cotton piece goods 
was estimated at 4.85 billion sq. yards in 1952, 
against 5.8 billion in 1951 


syndicate, 
$2,475,000. 
Orioles. 


Disasters 


Canadian Pacific Comet Jet aircraft crashed 
during take-off from Karachi airport, Pakistan, 
Mar, 3, killing all 11 aboard. . . . Fumes from a 
fire at the Anheuser-Busch Brewery, Newark, 
N. J., killed 14 workmen and injured 30 others. 
. .. Tornadoes hit Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, Mai. 13-14, killing 17 persons and 
causing heavy property damage. . . Egyptian 
military plane crash Mar. 14, 30 miles southeast 
of Cairo, killed 14 persons, . . . Orient Airways 
plane crashed near Dacca, East Pakistan, Mar. 
14, killing 15. French airliner crashed at 
Tourance, Indo-China, Mar. 17, killing 8 persons. 
... U.S.A.F RB-36 bomber crashed on Random 
Island, Newfoundland, Mar. 18, killing 23 aboard. 
. . . Earthouake in Turkey, south of Istanbul, 
Mar. 18, kilied 800 persons and made 50,000 home- 
less. . . . B-29 bomber crashed off western New- 
foundland, Mar. 19, killing 10 airmen. . . . Trans- 
ocean Air Lines DC-4 crashed and burned near 
Decoto, Calif., Mar 20; 35 died, including 30 
U.S.A.F. personnel enroute to the Far East. ... 
Three-train wreck on New York Central’s main 
line near Conneaut, O., Mar. 27, killed 22 persons, 
injured 62. A 35-ft, pipe, 18 in. diameter, fell from 
an east-bound freight and bent a rail, derailing 
the Buffalo to Chicago passenger train, which in 
turn derailed 15 freight cars. The St. Louis to 
New York Southwestern Ltd. plowed into the cars 
of the 2 other trains. . . . Central African Air- 
Ways plane crashed near Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, Mar. 28, killing 13. . . U.S.A.F. B-29 
crashed after take-off from Lajes field in the 
Azores, Mar. 29, killing 6, injuring 9. , . .* Fire 
swept through a one-story nursing home near 
Largo, Fla., Mar. 29, destreyed the frame build- 
ing and killed 33 persons, 
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Tobey 
ing that 
who got jobs through the influence 
Mayor John V. Kenny, had 

Kenny denied the charges and refuted testimom 
of Anthony M. Marchitto, his fermer politicai aic 
that the mayer had used waterfront police to 
the loading of Army supplies during a wareno 
men’s strike in June, 1952. Marchitto asserted 
had promised te find pier jebs for political worker 
in return fer being made a union delegate. Ket 
said former J 
responsible for the waterfront situation. (He 
reelected in e 
issued an executive order to facilitate the 
drawal of Civil Service protection in 
making positions that the Admi I 
should go to persons of its own selection. In 
executive order.June 25, he withdrew Civil Se 
protection from 134,000 Federal jobs. ... 
ment banned importation of dried whole mill 
Peanuts and butter previously were banned; © 
dairy products are under partial ban : 


Judiciary Committee that he opposed any limi 
tations on the President’s supervision of foreig 
affairs, but -he gave assurances that the Adminis 
stration would not sign any human rights treat 
drafted under U.N. auspices or the already draftee 
convention on women’s political rights. The com 
mittee was considering a proposed amendment ti 
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Apr. 2—President Eisenhower declared he and nag 


Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson would determing” 
the nation’s combat strength, maintaining it 
his responsibility. 
Soviet peace overtures, said every offer should by 
taken at face value until proved imsincere. . - 
Government began action to regain control of 
oil tankers sold as surplus after World War PD 
Two of 3 companies controlling the ships reported} 
ly were under alien direction. Law provides thas 
vessels be sold only to Americans or American) 
controlled interests. 


The President, referring t{ 


Apr. 5—U.S. granted $11,000,000 to Yugostlavi: 


for emergency drought relief, bringing to $106@ 
750,000 the amount allocated in the current fise 
year. 


Treaty Restrictions Proposed 
Apr. 6—Secy. of State Dulles told the Senaté 


ry 


the Constitution, introduced by Sen. John 
Bricker (R.-O.) in January, that would bar trea 
ties conflicting with the Constitution. Treatiesy 
would become domestic law only after legislatior 
by Congress. Congress would be empowered 
pda international agreements by the Execu 

ve. 

Sen. William F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) introduced 
a substitute plan July 22, that would not restrict; 
the President in negotiating treaties, providing 
generally that treaties shall not violate the Con+ 
stitution (claims of conflict would be ruled on by 
the courts); that the Senate shall vote on treaties 
by roll call vote, and that the Senate may stipu- 
late that a treaty shall not be effective as interna) 
law except by Congressional action. President 
Eisenhower endorsed the Knowland proposal. 


U.S.-German Relations 


Apr. 7—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Wes} 
Germany, in Washington on a state visit, pledged 
his government’s aid in resisting Soviet aggres- 
sion. U.S, assured West Germany that it would 
aid in equipping German EDC units as soon as the 
EDC treaty went into effect. Adenauer and Secy) 
of State Dulles signed notes to foster-West German-4 
U.S. cultural relations. The U.S. agreed to re+ 
examine the status of German war prisoners st 
in American custody, and West Germany declari 
it would enact new restrictions against strategia, 
trade with Communist countries. U.S., opposing, 
French views that the Saar issue be solved before 
France ratified the EDC treaty, indicated that 
provisional Saar agreement might be made t 
speed ratification. Adenauer, before starting 
9-day tour of the U.S. Apr. 10, said he favored 
freely elected Saar parliament to decide th 
Saar’s future-status. The 1923 U.S.-German treat 
of friendship, commerce and consular rights w 
reactivated in amended form June 3. Between 5) 
and 70 agreements were under study to regulat 
U.S.-German relations independently of the Bonn 
peace contract. . . . President Eisenhower declared 
that U.S. and allied troops would have to remain 


in Korea for some time after an armistice to 
develop confidence in its permanence. 

Apr. 8—Donald S. Tydings, subject of a Con- 
gressional investigation during an inquiry inte 
political influence in the Internal Revenue Bu- 


_ reau’s alcohol tax operations, was discharged from 


, 


4 


_ his $8,500 post as a bureau field officer. 
New Cabinet Post Created 


Apr. 11—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, chief, Federal 
Security Agency, was sworn in as Secy. of the 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Apr. 1, had signed legislation 

creating the new Cabinet post. Mrs. Hobby de- 
» clared her opposition to socialized medicine May 
9, said she believed adequate medical care could 
be achieved through expanded, non-profit, volun- 
tary health insurance organizations. . . . Fermer 


x 
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' President Herbert Hoover urged the Government 


= 
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to transfer Federal power facilities to local or 
private control, thereby saving the U.S. $600,000, - 
000 a year and ending ‘‘creeping socialism.” 

Apr. 12—President Eisenhower, in an address 
before the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, disclosed he had designated his brother, 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, as personal representa- 
tive on a goodwill and fact-finding tour of Latin 
America. Eisenhower said the Western Hemis- 
phere could not find security in isolation. 

Apr. 13—Subscription for the Government’s 
new 30-year, 314% treasury bonds opened. Books 
were closed Apr. 14, and on Apr. 29, Secy. of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey reported sales to- 
talled $1,187,840,000. Dated May 1, 1953, bonds 
mature June 15, 1983, but may be redeemed, at 
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Government option, on or after June 15, 1978. 
Interest was payable semi-annually beginning 
Dec, 15, 1953. It was the Administration's first 
step in long-term financing of the $265 billion 
national debt, of which $65.5 billion will mature 
within 5 years. By transferring the debt into 
long term bonds, the Gevernment would not be 
forced to compete with open market conditions to 
refinance the debt. 

Humphrey announced May 18, that holders of 
almost $5 billion in 17%, 11-month certificates 
maturing June 1, and owners of $725,000 worth of 
2%, 15-year bonds (issued 1940) called for re- 
demption June 15, could exchange them in June 
for new certificates bearing 254% interest. The new 
interest rate was the highest since 1933, when the 
Treasury issued 414%, 9-month certificates. By 
exchanging maturing obligations, the Treasury 
parent to avoid redeeming certificates and bonds in 
cash. 

Apr. 18—In an economy move, President Hisen- 
howeér gave up the Presidential yacht, Williams- 
burg. The ship was used by the American Red 
Cross to entertain wounded servicemen until 
June 30, when it was put in the Navy’s ‘‘mothball 
fieet.’’ Cost of operation for one year was esti- 
mated at $600,000, of which all but $75,000 went 
to pay its 116-man crew. 


Communists Ordered to Register 


Apr. 20—Subversive Activities Control Board 
ordered the Communist party of the U.S. to regis- 
ter with the Dept. of Justice, after finding that 
the party, ‘‘nurtured’’ by Russia, sought to over- 
throw the U.S. Government and establish a dic- 


President Offers Peace Based on 


President Eisenhower, in a major for- 
eign policy address before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washing- 
ton, Apr. 16, expressed the determination 
of the free world to remain armed as long 
as a threat to freedom existed and voiced 
hopes for’a just peace through interna- 
tional trust and cooperation. The free na- 
tions always have been ready to welcome 
any sincere effort to assure peace, Eisen- 
hower said, but the Soviet Union, during 
the 8 years following World War II, had 
pursued a goal of power, by force, subver- 
sion and the subjugation of neighbor na- 
tions. The new Soviet regime, according 
to the President, had given indications 
that it sought peace—but deeds and not 
words were necessary to re-establish trust 
in the world. " 

rst steps in reaching an under- 
Banaine between the East and the West 
would be the conclusion of an honorable 
armistice in Korea and the ending of at- 
tacks in Indo-China and Malaya. Progress 
in the settlement of other issues, including 
an Austrian treaty and the reunification 
of Germany would inspire confidence and 
lead to armament reductions. eee 
proposed limitation of military forces o 
all nations, restriction of strategic mater- 
jal production for military purposes, pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and aga 
tional control to promote the peacefu 
use of atomic power, and the banning or 
limiting of other weapons of great destruc- 
tive force. Restrictions would be enforced 
by safeguards, ineluding U.N. inspection. 

Under present world conditions, Eisen- 
hower said the worst that could be ex- 
pected was atomic war, the best a life 
of continual fear, with armament une 
mands wasting the wealth and labor of a 
nations. Declaring that every weapon 
made signified a theft from the people, 
he explained that the cost of one modern 
heavy bomber was equal to the cost of 30 
schools, or 2 hospitals or 2 electric plants. 
One fighter plane equalled 500,000 bushels 
of wheat, and new homes to house 8,000 
persons could be built for the cost of a 


i e destroyer. ; 
Becnower, proposed a new kind of 


Trust, Proposes War on Poverty 


total war—one dedicating the resources 
and energies of the world, not against any 
human enemy, but against poverty and 
need in the world. Schools, homes, hospi- 
tals and roads would be the monuments 
of this war, and peace would be founded 
on trust and cooperation, and fortified 
with food and goods. He said the U.S. 
was ready to dedicate its strength to serv- 
ing the needs rather than the fears of the 
world. The way of the U. S. was clear, 
according to the President, marked by its 
concepts of conduct in world affairs: (1) 
No people on earth can be held—as a 
people—to be an enemy, for all humanity 
shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice, (2) No nation’s 
security and well-being can be lastingly 
achieved in isolation, but only in effective 
cooperation with fellow nations, (3) Any 
nation’s right to a form of government 
and an economic system of its own choos- 
ing is inalienable, (4) Any nation’s at- 
tempt to dictate to any other nations its 
form of government is indefensible, and 
(5) A nation’s hope of lasting peace can- 
not be firmly based upon any race in 
armaments, but rather upon just relations 
and honest understanding with all other 
nations. 

Moscow newspapers published Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's address and the Soviet 
Union's reply, criticizing the President for 
appearing to set preconditions for set- 
tlng world problems. The declaration 
said Russia supported steps toward the 
conclusion of a just Korean truce; ex- 
pressed hope for the entry into the U.N. 
of Communist China and other nations 
new excluded, and called for restoration 
of China’s lawful rights, including rights 
te Formosa. A German peace treaty, the 
statement said, should be concluded as 
soon as possible to reunite the country and 

ermit withdrawal of occupation forces, 
bat settlement must not overlook the 
Potsdam agreements and must take into 
consideration Germany’s neighbors, espe- 
cially France. Austrian treaty issues 
could be resolved on the basis of previous 
understandings, provided attention was 
given to the ‘democratic rights” of the 
Austrian people. 
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tatorship by the proletariat. Under the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the party was required to 
file annually a list of officers and members and 
to furnish a financial statement. 


control. 

Apr. 23—President Eisenhower declared the 
West’s rearmament must proceed in a level, sus- 
tained program, avoiding variable efforts that 
increased or decreased according to the possibili- 
ties of crises in specific years. He asserted there 
could be no real peace in Korea if the broader 
problems of the Far East were ignored. He was 
Willing to consider any Soviet peace offer, having 
said earlier that he accepted all Russian peace 
proposals at face value and would meet them 
half-way. 

An $8.5 billion cut in the Truman budget, mostly 
from defense and foreign aid program was pro- 
posed by Hisenhower Apr. 30, but he declared the 
armed services, through program speed-up and 
material deliveries, would be strengthened more 
than had been planned for 1954. He reiterated 
his proposals for a sustained rearmament pro- 
gram and called for improved civilian control of 
the military forces. . . . Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee disclosed that Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, SHAPE Chief of Staff, had testified in closed 
session, Apr. 1, that Allied defense plans in 
Europe called for limited use of ground troops 
and heavy use of atomic weapons. Gruenther 
pointed out that increased Allied strength, while 
weak in reserve power, had almost eliminated the 
possibility of a successful Communist attack on 
Europe without the use of reinforcements. 

Apr. 24—Bureau of Internal Revenue reported 
@ record $68.5 billion in tax collections for 1952, 
$12.5 billion over 1951. 

Apr. 25—Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke 
continuously for 22 hrs,, 26 mins. in a demonstra- 
tion against a pending offshore oil bill. It was the 
longest continuous speech in Senate history, sur- 
Passing one by Sen, Robert M. LaFollette of Wis. 
in 1908, by 4 hrs., 3 min. 


Federal Security Program Revised 


Apr. 27—President Eisenhower issued an execu- 
tive order effecting a new security program for 
Federal employees, May 27. No distinction be- 
tween disloyalty and security was made, in con- 
trast to the loyalty program of the Truman 
administration. Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission and regional boards were 
replaced by “hearing boards,’’ composed of 3 
Federal officials not in the same department as an 
accused employee. All employees not previously 
investigated and all new applicants were to be 
checked under a new 7-point security standard. 
An executive order June 2, set up the International 
Organizations Employees Loyalty Board, and ex- 
tended the new loyalty system to cover U.S. citi- 
zens employed by, or applying for positions with, 
the U.N, or other international groups to which the 
U.S. belonged. . . . Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secy. of 
Defense, charged the military services with over- 
stating their needs during the post-Korean build- 
up and said military expansion in the last 242 years 
had been marked by “fantastic paper targets.’’ Poor 
planning and inefficiency had caused an unneces- 
Sary waste of time and poor utilization of man- 
power, materials and equipment, He also criti- 
cized outmoded laws and regulations, the purchase 
of complex and costly items, and the vast mili- 
tary research and development system. 

Apr. 30—President Eisenhower issued a military 
reorganization plan to give civilian officials of the 
Defense Dept. and the armed ferces more control. 
Proposals included: elimination of the Munitions 
Board, Defense Supply Management Agency and 
the Research and Development Board; creation of 
6 asst. defense secretaries; increasing the impor- 
tance of the’ Secretaries of the Army, Air Force 
and Navy; easing administrative duties of the 


‘died of a heart attack in 


i 
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ee etauaeaee. Th 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and reorganizing milite 
procurement to prevent equipment shortages. 1 
plan was upheld by Congress, June 27. 


Apr. 8—Kehl, Germany (pop. 12,000) was 
turned to the Germans by France, in accordar 
with a British-French-U.S. agreement in Was 


Economic and Scientific Research in East Bi 
was said to be the ha. of the 3-year-old ring. 
Apr. 14—In Britain, Chancellor of the Exch 
uer Richard A. Butler reduced income, sales 
corporation taxes as an incentive to increase PB 
duction. Basic income tax rate of 4742% was ¢ 
5%, sales-taxes were reduced up to 25% and mo 
in depressed industries and the excess profits 
was scheduled to end January, 1954. Allowanc 
up to 40% against taxes were made for capit' 
expenditures on industrial construction and mid 
ing works. Budget for 1953-54 totalled £4. 
billion, including £1.5 billion for defense. 


Laos Invaded by Vietminh ; 


Apr. 14—Communist-led Vietminh forces 
vaded Laos, Indo-China and took Samneua, ab 
doned by the French for more suitable defensi 
positions. Xiengkhouang fell Apr. 20, before 1 
40,000-man rebel force that continued southwa3 
and threatened Luang Prabang, residence capit 
of King Sisavang. Laos hurriedly mobilized i 
forces and military aid, including cargo plane 
was rushed from U.S. bases. Early in May, Vie 
minh columns, apparently fearing monsoon rain 
abruptly began a retreat, but left enough units © 
prevent a withdrawal of French forces in Lacd 
Xiengkhouang was retaken by French forces I 
18. A U.S. proposal to place the invasion of 
before the U.N. was rejected by France to prever 
“‘internationalization’’ of the conflict. Francs 
May 8, named Gen. Henri E. Navarre to succee 
Gen. Raoul Salan as head of the French forces i 
Indo-China, Criticism of conduct of the war an 
charges of war-profiteering led the French Cabin 
to make the Ministry of War the sole agency fc 
allocating funds for land forces in the Frenc 
Union. French paratroopers dropped 50 miles b 
hind the Vietminh lines July 17, and destroye 
supplies from Communist China stored in caves, 1 
miles from the Chinese border. . . . Two bombi 
thrown during a speech by Pres. Juan D, Peron ¢ 
a political gathering in Buenos “Aires, killed 
spectators and injured 93, exploding 300 ft. from 
Peron and his cabinet ministers. A Stephen Jacyne 
reported to be a U.S. citizen, was among those 
rested; he was later freed. Mobs terrorized Buenc 
Aires, wrecking Socialist and Radical hq. and set 
ting fire to the Jockey Club. On Mar. 2, Peron 
returning from a visit to Chile, escaped injur 
when a bomb exploded in a baggage room as h 
train drew into the station. . . . Stefan Heyn? 
naturalized American writer whe emigrated to thi 
U.S. from Czechoslovakia in 1935, was grantes 
poiitical asylum in East Germany, according to ad 
East German news report. - Communist anb 
nationalist rioters sacked the U.S. Point Four off 
fice in Shiraz, Iran, and attacked the homes a 
U.S. staff members, who fied to safety in a triba 
leader’s compound. Premier Mohammed Mossa: 
degh regretted the incident, said, Apr. 16, tha 
order had been restored. 


Purges in Soviet States | 


Apr. 16—Purge in the Soviet Republic of Georgi 
was reported by the Tiflis, Georgia, radio. To 
Soviet leaders in the state were removed fo 
attempting to ‘‘excite feelings of national hatred.’ 
The new premier was Valerian M. Bakradze, whi 
had been relieved from the post in 1937. Th 
broadcast praised Lavrenti P, Beria, first deput; 
premier of the Soviet Union; but. did not pa. 
tribute to Premier Georgi Malenkov or othe 
Soviet leaders. 

Latvia announced Apr. 21, that Russians ha 
taken over top posts in the goyernment, replacin: 
8 Latvian cabinet ministers. -Similar shifts oc 
curred in Armenia, Azerbaijan, Byelorussis 
Earelo- Sea Republic, Tadzhikistan and th 

aine. 


Apr. 17—Results of elections in the Union ¢ 


aS OG? Wg 


” 


" Nazimuddin of Pakistan 


South Africa, Apr. 15, showed Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan’s Nationalist government had 
been returned to power for another 5 years. Ma- 


_ jority was increased from 13 to 29'in the new 159- 
seat parliament. 
_ guarantee white supremacy and to segregate races 


Nationalists were pledged to 
‘in South Africa. . Prime Minister Khwaja 
and his cabinet were re- 
‘Moved by Ghulam Mohammed, governor general, 


as being ‘‘inadequate’’ in handling the country’s 


a problems. 


4 


Mohammed Ali, 44, ambassador to the 
U.S. was named to succeed Nazimuddin. Nazi- 
muddin ended his political career June 20,- resign- 


_ ing as pres., Pakistan Moslem League party. 
_- Apr. 21—General election in Denmark resulted 


, 


‘ 


/ returns a vote of no confidence. 


+ 


‘in 61 seats for the Social Democrats in the 149- 
seat Folketing (lower parliamentary house), 33 
for the Agrarians and 26 for the Conservatives. 
The Conservative-Agrarian coalition, headed by 
Erik Eriksen, agrarian, resigned, considering the 
After minor 
Parties offered to support the coalition, Eriksen 
agreed to remain as premier. 

Apr. 22—Clash between Israelis and Arabs along 
the 2-mile Jerusalem border resulted in 4 deaths, 


- 9 injuries. 


4 


Apr. 23—Rural elections in Tunisia ended with 
nationalist boycotts failing generally and with the 
government and the French residency making 
gains. Elections preceded formation of 36 rural 


_ councils throughout Tunisia. 


Winston Churchill Knighted 
Apr. 24—Winston Churchill was made a Knight 


' of the Garter by Queen Elizabeth at ceremonies 


in Windsor Castle. The honor, for his lifetime 
and not hereditary, entitles him to be known as 
Sir Winston, his wife as Lady Churchill. 

Apr. 26—Iran’s police chief, Brig. Gen. Mahmud 
Afshartous, who disappeared Apr. 20, was found 
murdered near the village of Ozgerd, 20 miles 
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from Teheran, Three generals were arrested, in- 
cluding Brig. Gen. Ali Asghar Mozayeni, who, 
police said, ordered the killing. They were asso- 
ciated with Maj. Gen, Fazollah Zahedi, a contender 
for the post of premier, and were among 200 officers 
retired in 1952 by a board headed by Afshartous, 


Apr. 27—British House of Commons, 304 to 276, 
passed the Conservative government's bill to re- 
turn the trucking industry to private ownership— 
the first denationalization measure to be approved. 


Apr. 30—British West Indian colonies conclud- 
ing a conferenee begun Apr. 13, agreed to form a 
British Caribbean Federation that eventually 
would become a self-governing unit of the British 
Commonwealth. Participating were Jamaica, 
Barbados, Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. British Honduras and 
Guiana, having declared against federation, sent 
observers. Plan provided for a 19-member Federal 
Senate, a 45-member House of Representatives 
and a council of State with the British Governor 
General as presiding officer. Great. Britain agreed 
to give financial assistance for 10 years and to 
contribute $1,400,000 to aid in establishing a federal 
headquarters. ; 


UNITED NATIONS 


Apr. t—Dag H. A. Hammarskjold, Swedish 
Minister of State, was elected Secy. Gen. of the 
U.N. by the General Assembly for a 5-yr. term 
beginning Apr. 10. Vote was 57 for, 1 against, 1 
abstention, 1 (Guatemala) absent. Nationalist 
China was believed to have abstained or to have 
voted against Hammarskjold on the secret ballot 
because of Sweden’s recognition of Communist 
China. Hammarskjold succeeded Trygve Lie, and 
was to receive the same compensation as Lie— 
$40,000 yearly salary and expenses, tax exempt, 
pius a furnished residence. Lie was to get a tax- 
exempt life pension of $10,000 a yéar, 


NATO Council Adopts Long-Range Rearmament Plans; U. S. Pledges Atomic Aid 


Council of the 14-nation North Atlantic 


’Treaty Organization, concluding its 11th 


meeting in Paris, Apr. 25, adopted plans 
for a sustained long-range rearmament 
program to cope with an extended emer- 
gency, discarding a premise, decided up- 
on at the Council’s meeting in Lisbon in 
February, 1952, that the threat of Russian 
aggression would be at a maximum in 


1954. Military goals set at Lisbon were 


ae 


reduced from 6,500 planes and 75 divisions 
in 1953 to 5,500 planes and 60 divisions. 
Targets for 1954 were trimmed from 9,000 


‘planes and 96 divisions to 7,000 planes 


and “0 divisions. The Council, empha- 
sizing the need for improving the quality 
and not increasing the quantity of NATO 
forces, was assured by the U.S. that es- 
sential military equipment would be de- 
livered to provide well-balanced NATO 
forces by the end of 1953. U.S. based its 


“commitments upon early ratification of 


of the 


the European Defense Community. 
_ The Cauncit refused to be swayed by 
Soviet peace moves, declared that 35 So- 
viet divisions, 70 satellite divisions and 
3,000 Communist planes in Eastern panes 
were evidence of the dangers facing t e 
West. These forces were backed by 175 
regular divisions and 300 reserve divisions 
Soviet army. NATO strength in 
April totalled 25 active and 25 reserve 
divisions and 4,000 planes. To offset the 
threat of superior Communist ground 
forces, Lt. Gen. Curtis E. Lemay, comdr., 
U.S. Strategic Air Command, pledged in 
March that aggression against the NATO 
would be met by U.S. atomic power. An 
atomic energy school for NATO comman- 
ders, operated by the U.S., was opened at 
Oberammergau, Germany, Apr. 29. U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff gave the NATO top 
priority for the new 280mm. atomic can- 
non shortly after it was tested at AEC 
proving grounds in Nevada, May 25. 
Military construction was taken off a 
year-to-year basis, and a 4-year, $885,- 
000,000 program was approved Apr. 24; 
$185,000,000 was allocated to complete 


ty. 


defense installations begun in 1949, and 
$700,000,000 was specified to finance the 
program through 1956. U.S. share was 
$379,000,000 or 42.8%, France 13.8, Britain 
11.5, Canada 7.1, Italy 6.5, Belgium 5.1, 
Netherlands 4.1, Denmark 3.1, Norway 
2.5, Turkey 2, Greece 1, Portugal .3 and 
Luxemburg .2%. In voting new goals and 
expenditures, the Council reiterated its 
earlier policy that military expansion 
should be based on sound national in- 
comes. The Council pledged to “broaden 
cooperation” in all phases of the Atiantic 
pact, including economic and cultural as- 
ects, to make the NATO a “‘lasting reali- 


NATO command changes in 1953 saw 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief 
of Staff, succeed Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way as Supreme Allied Comdr. in Europe, 
July 11. Maj. Gen. Cortlandt Van Renssel- 
aer became Chief of Staff. Adm. William 
iM. Fechteler, U.S. Naval Chief of Opera- 
tions replaced Adm. Robert B. Carney as 
Comdr.-in-chief for. Southern Europe; 
French Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin was 
designated Comadr.-in-chief-of all Euro- 
pean Central Sector forces, June 9, and 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF, was made Air 
Deputy to the Supreme Comar., July 27, 
succeeding British Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Hugh Saunders. Norstad turned his com- 
mand of Allied Air Forces in Central 
Europe over to British Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Basil Embry, ua 16, 

British Vice Adm. E. M. Evans-Lombe 
was appointed comdr., Allied naval forces 
in Northern Europe, hq. at Oslo, and Lt. 
Gen. Sir Robert Mansergh was named 
head of land forces. They succeeded Adm. 
Sir Patrick Brind, holder of both posts, 
Apr. 1. NATO Mediterranean command 
under Adm. Lord Mountbatten (see Chro- 
nology, Dec. 16, General) opened its hq. 
in Valletta, Malta, Mar. 15. Naval Striking 
and Support Forces, Southern Europe, re- 
sponsible to the Southern Europe Com- 
mand, was activated Mar. 19, and placed 
under U.S. Vice Adm. John H. Cassady. 
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Earlier, Lester B. Pearson of Canada; Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine ambassador to the U.S.; 
Stanislaw Skrzeszewki, Polish foreign minister, and 
Mme. Vijaya Pandit, Indian delegate, failed to 
receive the 7 votes necessary for recommendation 
by the Security Council. 

Apr. 8—Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet delegate, 
indicated Russian acceptance for continuation of 
the disarmament commission’s work on a stage- 
by-stage disarmament project, previously rejected 
by the U.S.S.R. He pointed out that the Soviet 
Union had dropped its resolution calling for an 
immediate 43 arms cut and immediate prohibition 
of atomic weapons. Western diplomats said the 
Soviet Union had not accepted the U.N. disarma- 
ment plan or any guarantees, but had given signs 
it would discuss U.N. projects. 

Apr. 18—General Assembly voted unanimously 
for a Brazilian resolution appealing to both sides 
for a quick end to the Korean fighting. It was the 
first time since the conflict began that East and 
West had agreed on any motion concerning the 
Korean war. 

Apr. 23—General Assembly recessed after adopt- 
ing a resolution, 51 te 5 (Soviet bloc), 4 absten- 
tions, for an impartial investigation of Communist 
charges that the U.S. had used germ warfare 
in Korea. 


GENERAL 


Apr. 2—In an NATO 2nd anniversary address at 
Rocquencourt, France, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
SHAPE commander, warned that the threat of po- 
tential aggression against the free world had in- 
creased, not lessened. While much had been ac- 
complished, a great deal remained to be done, even 
at the cost of sacrificing some material well- 
being, according to Ridgway. 

Apr. 6—Whirlaway, famous race horse, holder 
of the Kentucky Derby record and triple crown 
winner in 1941, died at the age of 15, at a stud 
farm in southern Normandy, France. 

Apr. 10—Film comedian Charles Chaplin, Brit- 
ish subject, surrendered his permit to re-enter the 
U.S. to State Dept. officials in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Justice Dept, had planned to challenge his 
eligibility for readmission on alleged subversive 
leanings. 

Brijain Shuns Wheat Pact 


Apr. 13—New 3-year International Wheat Agree- 
ment was signed in Washington by 17 nations. 
Terms guaranteed quotas totalling 595,542,052 
bushels a year to be assigned to 46 participating 
nations. Maximum price was set at $2.05 a 
bushel, minimum at $1.55. Under the old pact, 
expiring July 31, limits were $1.80 and $1.20. 
Britain did not sign, refusing“to pay over $2. U.S., 
one of 4 exporting nations, was guaranteed sales 
of 270,174,615 bushels a year. . Joseph P, 
Ryan, pres., International Longshoremen’s Assn., 
AFL, was indicted in New York, charged with 
misusing $11,390 in union funds. 

Apr. 17—New York State Supreme Court Justice 
Donald S. Taylor ruled that civil service protec- 
tion against checking political views of. public 
employees could not prevent the New York City 
Board of Education from questioning educators 
about Communist affiliations. It was the first 
court decision involving the board's right to set 
up its own list of subversive organizations. Action 
was brought by 6 teachers ousted for refusing to 
answer questions about past or present Communist 
party membership. Appellate Court in Albany up- 
held the decision July 2. 

Apr. 1j—A General Motors statement reported 
Charles E. Wilson, Secy. of Defense, had earned 
$581,100 in salary, bonuses and fees in 1952, when 
he was president of General Motors. 

Apr. 22—Stockholders of the Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines in Memphis and the Delta Air Lines 
in Atlanta voted to merge the 2 lines May 1, into 
a system called the Delta-C. & S. Air Lines, 

Apr. 23—Frank C. Moore announced his resig- 
nation as Lt. Gov. of New York, effective Septem- 
ber, and said he would become president of the 
Gevernment Research Foundation, Inc,, a new 
non-profit organization set up by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller to study governmental administration. 


Money Offered Chinese Airmen 


Apr, 27—Gen. Mark W. Clark, U.S. Far East 
commander, offered $50,000 and political asylum to 
any Communist pilot who delivered a modern 
Soviet jet plane to U.N. forces in Korea. An 
additional $50,000 would be given to the first pilot 
accepting the offer. Reasons for the offer: to 
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conduct tests on the alt 


he did not think the U.S. should refer evex 
point to all the U.N. nations. Supporters of ti 
offer cited Britain’s pledge of $200,000 (Malayax 
for the elimination of Communist guerrilla le 
Ah Kuk in Malaya. 
Apr. 30—Grand jury investigating graft 
corruption on Staten Island, N.¥., handed 
indictments against 8 present or former policem: 
and 15 bookmakers, them with 
spiracy in maintaining a vast book-making se 
Thirteen of the defendants, including John 
Alexander Dalesio, reputed gambling bosses 
Staten Island, were arrested. . - New Jers: 
Parole Board denied parole to Frank Erickso 
serving a 14-month sentence for gambling. 


Disasters 


Explosion of old Japanese torpedoes at a di#- 
posal dump near Nantsechu, Formosa, killed {} 
and injured 250, Apr. 6. . . . Rush hour subw 
accident in East London, Eng., Apr. 8, killed) 
persons, injured 49. . . . Caribbean Internation? 
Airways plane crashed off Kingston, Jamaica 
Apr. 10, killing 13 of 14 aboard. . . . Marine Co 
torpedo bomber. crashed near ler. City, 
Apr. 12, killing 5 men. . .. Chartered DC? 
crashed into a peak near Seattle, Wash., Apo 
14, killing 7 of 25 G.I.'’s aboard. .. . Ceiling 0! 
theater at Inazawa, Japan, collapsed Apr. i 
killing 11 and injuring 89 persons. . . . Explosic 
and fire in a Chicago factory building, Apr. 11 
killed 35 and injured 36. . .. Four passenger 
were killed and 125 injured in the derailment 4« 
the Champion, Miami to New York passeng 
train, near Dillon, S.C., Apr. 20. . . . DC6 
crashed into San Francisco Bay, Apr. 20, killin 
8 aboard. . . . Midair collision between a B-2 
and an F-84 Thunderjet near Southampton, N.Yv 
Apr. 24, killed 6 airmen. . . . Boiler room exple 
sion on the U.S. aircraft carrier Bennington, o 
Guantanamo, killed 11 men, injured 4; reporte 
Apr. 27. ... . Colombian motorship, the Colombi 
sank near Bahia Solano, Apr. 28, drowning 6€ 
persons. . . . B-29 caught fire and crashed nea 
San Antonio, Tex, Apr. 29, killing 10 of its 15-m: 
crew. . . . Tornadoes swept through 7 souther# 
states, from Texas to Georgia, killing 44, injuring 
hundreds and causing $20,000,000 damage, App 
30 to May 4. 


1953—May 
WASHINGTON 


May 2—Government increased interest rates o 
new loans for private homes insured by the F.H.A/ 
and the Veterans Administration to 444%, effec 
tive immediately on F.H.A. loans and May 5 o 
veterans’ loans. 

May 4—President Eisenhower, emphasizing thi 
responsibility of local government, told 44 stat 
and 5 territorial governors meeting at his reques 
in Washington, that a conference between Federa 
and state officials was a step toward a unified an. 
determined America, worthy of leading the’ fre 
world, Discussions during the 2-day conference o 
global policy were kept secret. . . . In New York 
the House Un-American Activities Committee hear 
band leader Artié Shaw testify he had been } 
“‘dupe’’ of the Communists. Shaw said he had no 
joined the Communist party but had attended som 
meetings in Hollywood in 1946, Actor Lione 
Stander, who had denied many times that he wa. 
ever a Communist, refused to answer the commit) 
tee’s questions on his past ties May 6, but did sa: 
he was not now a Communist. At final hearing! 
in New York, May 17, Lee Sabinson, Broadwa? 
producer, swore he was not a Communist now o 
last year but declined to tell about his earlie 
career. Robert Rossen, film writer and produce: 
admitted being a Communist 1937-47, during whic 
time he contributed $40,000 to party causes. | 


Defense Funds Cut | 

May 7—Republican administration’s defense bua! 
get for fiscal 1954, was submitted to Congress. Tj 
called for $36 billion in new funds, $5.2 billion les¢ 


than the Truman budget, Actual expenditures 
estimated at $45.5 billion in the Truman budget 


: 


were cut $2.3 billion. Secy. of Defense Charles E. 
‘Wilson informed the House Armed Services sub- 
ittee on appropriations that adequate combat 
= €s would be maintained despite cuts that re- 
; iced the Navy’s earlier request from $11.4 to $9.7 
' billion and Air Force funds from $16.7 to $11.7 bil- 
_lion. Army funds were increased from $12.1 to 
4 $13.7 billion. The new budget would reduce the 
_ armed forces by 144,000 men, to 3,356,000 by June, 
1954; ease draft calls to 24,000 a month—half the 
tate for the first 6 months of 1953; maintain 20 
Army combat divisions and 18 regimental combat 
teams; provide 408 combat vessels for the Navy, 
and build up 120 well-equipped Air Force wings by 
date 1955. The $5.2 billion cut was possible, ac- 
cording to Wilson, because $62.2 billion in accumu- 
‘lated funds, plus the new appropriations, would 
_ make $98.6 billion available. Members of Congress 
eriticized the Administration’s defense plans, and 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith -(R.-Me.) questioned 
the adequacy of defense forces if the Air Force 
budget were cut $5 billion and the previous goal of 
143 wings were reduced to 23 wings. Wilson replied 
~June 12, that the new budget put security above 
_€conomy and that the U.S. and its allies ultimate- 
ly could win a new war. He pointed out that the 
' Air Force would get $40.2 billion of the available 
, $98.6 billion. Considering aircraft not assigned to 
Wings and Naval and Marine air strength, the 
' U.S. weuld have the equivalent of 176 wings by 
“July, 1956. 
_ Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, retiring Air Force 
' Chief of Staff, told a Senate Appropriations sub- 
“committee June 3, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had warned that failure to build up a 143-wing Air 
Force soon after 1954 would imperil U.S. safety. 
’Secy. of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott said the 
revised expenditures would provide 120 wings by 
"December, 1955, but there would be no dangerous 
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delay in building to 143 wings, should the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff so recommend, because the 
U.S. had made considerable progress in the atomic 
ere and in acquiring improved bombardment 
planes. 


May 11—State Dept. accepted the resignation of 
Theodore Kaghan, Deputy Director of Public Af- 
fairs for the U.S. High Commission in Germany. 
Kaghan recently had defended his record before a 
Senate investigating subcommittee, headed by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), inquiring into 
Kaghan’s alleged pro-Communist leanings in the 
past. ... Dr. Leo Lowenthal, head of the Voice of 
America’s evaluation staff, said about 50% of the 
people owning radios in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain heard Voice programs ‘‘fairly regularly.’’ 
. . . William H. Draper resigned as permanent 
U.S. representative to the NATO, effective June 30. 


New Joint Chiefs of Staff 


May 12—Adm. Arthur W. Radford, comdr.-in- 
chief, Pacific Fleet, was nominated by President 
Eisenhower to succeed Gen. of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley as ch., Joint Chiefs of Staff on Aug, 15. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, NATO comdr., was se- 
lected as U.S. Army Chief of Staff, effective Aug. 
16, tu replace Gen. J. Lawton Collins. Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, comdr. of southern NATO forces, 
was chosen to succeed Adm. William M. Fechteler 
as Chief of Naval Operations. Earlier, Gen. Na- 
than M.. Twining was named by the President to 
succeed the retiring Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg as 
Air Force Chief of Staff, effective June 30. Gen, 
Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of Staff, was 
appointed head of NATO forces; Fechteler suc- 
ceeded to Carney’s NATO post, and Collins was 
designated successor to Bradley’s 2 NATO posts— 
member of the Military Committee and of the 


r Coastai States Gain Title to Offshore Lands; Arkansas Disputes Law 


President Eisenhower ended a 16-year 
controversy in Congress and fulfilled a 
campaign promise when he signed a bill 

"giving the states title to submerged coastal 
lands within their historic boundaries May 
22. The boundaries extend 3 miles out to 
Sea, except in the Gulf of Mexico, where 
Florida and Texas claim a 1042-mile limit. 

“The President said he deplored and would 
always resist “Federal encroachment upon 
the rights and affairs of the states.” Reter- 

‘ring to the new law’s recognition of the 
Feaeral government’s jurisdiction over 

‘the Continental Shelf, extending as much 
as 200 miles seaward of the state boun- 
daries, he declared such lands should be 
administered by the Federal government, 
and income derived should go to the Fed- 
eral treasury. 

The Serre confirmed state title to the 

“beds of inland waters but: protected Fed- 
eral rights to control the flow of water. A 
clause provided that development rights 
Within state boundaries would remain 
with the states in the event ownership 
was overruled by the courts. Louisiana, 
Texas and California were granted $30,- 
000,000 in revenues from developments 
within their zones that have been held by 
the Federal government. California also 
“was entitled to an additional $27,000,000, 
which it held. The 20 coastal states were 
assured of continued control over fishing, 
use of sand, shell and other marine re- 
sources, construction of piers and facili- 
ties, and waste disposal. | 

The Senate passed the bill 56 to 35, May 
5, after a month’s debate; the House ap- 
proved it 278 to 116, May 13. Proponents 
of the bill said it upheld states’ rights, that 
the Federal government, if it pressed the 
‘theory of ownership, might lay claim fo 
reclaimed lands and extend control to in- 
Jand waterways and private property. 
“Critics called it a giveaway program, set- 
ting the stage for ‘“‘raids” on public-owned 
resources, and accused the President of 
paying a campaign debt. A bill for Federal 
development of the Continental Shelf out- 
Side state limits was passed by the House, 


aay ay The Senate approved the bill 
uly 30. 

Controversy began when the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Administration in 1937 laid 
claim to coastal lands. The Federal gov- 
ernment sought ownership to control a 
share of oil revenues for educational and 
other purposes throughout the nation. The 
states looked to the oil profits to reduce 
their taxes for educational purposes. For- 
mer President Truman twice vetoed bills 
to give title to the states, and the Supreme 
Court ruled June, 1947, in an ownership 
dispute over California offshore lands, 
that the Federal government had ‘“para- 
mount rights.” The Court reaffirmed its 
decision in a case involving submerged 
lands off Texas and Louisiana, June, 1950. 
Power of Congress to transfer title to the 
states was recognized by the Court. An 
executive order by Truman, Jan. 16, 1953, 
making offshore oil deposits a Naval pe- 
troleum reserve, was revoked in its ap- 
plication within state boundaries by the 
new law. 

The value of undersea lands was esti- 
mated at $50 to $300 billion. U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey estimated proved oil and gas 
reserves, based on actual land and off- 
shore production: Louisiana—84,000,000 
barrels of oil inside the 3-mile limit, arid 
335,000,000 barrels of oil and 2 trillion cu. 
ft. of gas outside; California—160,000,000 
barrels of oil inside the 3-mile limit, noth- 
ing proved beyond, and Texas—15,000,000 
barrels of oil and 73 billion cu, ft. of gas 
inside the 1014-mile limit, nothing proved 
outside. 

Arkansas filed suit in U.S. District Court 
in Washington, July 8, asking that the sub- 
merged lands act be declared “‘unconstitu- 
tional, nul and void.” The petition called 
the law an “attempt to abdicate the sov- 
ereignty of the U.S. to a few of the states,” 
contending that offshore lands were held 
by the U.S. for the benefit of the nation 
and all the people. ae Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., said Aug. 11, that the Fed- 
eral government would move to dismiss 
the action on the ground Arkansas had no 
legal authority to bring such a suit. 
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Standing Group (executive of the Military Com- 
mittee). Czechoslovakia Releases Oatis 


May 15—State Dept. reported William N. Oatis, 
39, AP correspondent imprisoned in Czechoslovakia, 
July, 1951, on spy charges, had been pardoned un- 
conditionally by Pres. Antonin Zapotocky. He was 
freed May 16. Prague and Moscow credited the 
amnesty to an appeal, November, 1951, by Oatis 
wife, Laurabelle, to the then Czechoslovak presi- 
dent Gottwald, but the White House disclosed May 
20, that Pres. Zapotocky had agreed to pardon 
Oatis after receiving a letter from President Eisen- 
hower in March, urging the newsman’s release. 
Oatis, in New York May 18, said he had violated 

. Czechoslovak espionage laws, commenting that any 
newsman working by U.S. standards would have 
risked similar violation and imprisonment. U-S., 
June 5, lifted trade and travel restrictions imposed 
after Oatis’ arrest, but continued the ban against 
Czechoslovak aircraft flights over West Germany. 

May 10—Natl. Manpower Council, studying the 
effects of shortages of engineers, scientists and 
doctors on national welfare and security, urged the 
formation of a Presidential commission to deter- 
mine the effect of government research on the 
basic responsibilities of educational institutions, 
increased financial aid to educational institutions 
from private groups and local governments, a sur- 
vey of legislation and procedure relating to armed 
forces reservists to assure proper distribution of 
professional and scientific personnel between mili- 
tary and civilian needs, and continuance of the 
student draft deferment program. 


Tax Extensions Asked 


May 19—President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to extend the excess profits tax 6 months beyond 
its June 30 expiration date, to repeal the 5% cut in 
regular corporate income taxes scheduled for Apr. 
1, 1954, to continue the 1951 tax of 11% on per- 
sonal incomes until it expired Dec, 31, to postpone 
an increase in old age security taxes and to extend 
the present excise taxes. scheduled for reduction 
Apr. 1, 1954. The President chided those who 
balked at spending more than 15% of their in- 
comes for liberty. Rep. Daniel A. Reed (R.-N.Y.), 
ch., House Ways and Means Committee, said he 
would not drop plans to end the 11% increase on 
individual incomes on June 30, also opposed an 
extension of the excess profits tax. Natl. Assn. of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce reaffirmed their opposition to the extension 
of the excess profits tax, June 4, 

In line with the President’s proposals for tax 
revisions, Secy. of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey said May 21, that the Treasury was prepar- 
ing recommendations, in cooperation with Congres- 
sional committees, for an entirely new tax law to 
eliminate inequities. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, SHAPE comdr., sup- 
ported President Eisenhower’s budget request for 
$5.83 billion in foreign aid, telling the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee that Western Europe 
would not be capable of its own defense in the 
foreseeable future without U.S. aid. On the other 
hand, the U.S. could not ‘‘go it alone,’’ according 
to Ridgway, since both the U.S. and Western 
Europe depended on each other for security. He 
conceded that Soviet peace moves had adversely 
affected European opinion on military buildup. 

May 26—Christache Zambeti, first secy. of the 
Rumanian legation, was declared “persona non 
grata’ by the State Dept, after he allegedly ap- 
proached V. C, Georgescu of New York on May 
20, and offered to arrange the release of Georges- 
cu’s 2 sons from a Rumanian camp if the father 
agreed to “‘political collaboration’? with the Ru- 
manian Communist regime. Georgescu and his 
wife, in the U.S. since 1947, became citizens in 
1952. Zambeti, who left the U.S. May 29, de- 
nounced his expulsion as a frame-up and called 
Georgescu a spy trial figure. 

May 28—Secy. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey announced that 11 of 17 district offices 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau were to be closed 
July 1, and 3 new ones opened as part of a re- 
organization plan to enforce tax laws more vigor- 
ously. The 64 district collection offices were unaf- 
fected. New York City office, under Clarence R. 
Krigbaum, was given state-wide jurisdiction. 


Dulles Tours Near East 


May 29—Secy. of State Dulles and Mutu : - 
curity Director Harold E, Stassen returned iene 
20-day goodwill tour of 12 South Asian and Near 
East countries. Dulles said the Eisenhower Ad- 
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‘they pleased, as long as they did not commit the 


ministration planned to base its foreign policy 
friendship and not faul and declared 
U.S. must make it clear that 


la 

and weaknéss”’ that benefited only the Commu 
were the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the 
Canal, the Kashmir dispute between India 
Pakistan, the Arab refugee problem and 
Israeli differences. He urged the U.S. to be im= 
partial in Israeli-Arab disputes to win the 
of both sides against communism. While Israe 
was concerned over possible Arab moves, the Arabs 

Dulles was convinced, were ‘‘more fearful ' 
Zionism than of communism.” Many of the Araki 
League nations were too eccupied in disputes ] 

Israel, Britain and France to heed the threat o 

Soviet communism. Stassen said some trade in 
non-strategic items with the Communist bloc migh 
aid in securing peace and was consistent with 
President Eisenhower’s views that a third worlc 
war was not inevitable. He maintained the Ad 
ministration’s proposed $400,000,000 aid to Indo-| 
China was essential to keep the Communists out & 


South Asia. 
FOREIGN 
May 1—Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Soviet 
Defense Minister, in a May Day speech, declarec 
Soviet policy was concerned with the vital in ; 
ests of the people and the security of Russia, the 
strengthening of the Socialist state and the pres 
ervation of world peace. He said the U.S.S.Re 
would welcome the steps of other nations to € 
international tensions but maintained that the 
Soviet Union, in the face of a continuing arms! 
race, had to strengthen its armed forces. 
May 2—Two Hashemite kings acceded to throne= 
in Iraq and Jordan on their 18th birthdays, Bf 
Baghdad, King Faisal Il became ruler of Iraq 
ending the 14-year regency by his uncle, Em 
Abdul Ilah. Meanwhile, in Amman, King Hussei 
I took the oath as king of Jordan, succeeding his 
father, Tallal, who was removed in 1952. . . 
Chadly Kastalli, vice pres., Tunis City council ance 
newspaper publisher, was shot and killed, pre 
sumably by Nationalist terrorists whom he had de= 
fied by declaring himself a candidate in French 
suported elections. Nationalists considered any 
Tunisian participating in the elections to be 2 
traitor. Police reported capturing the assassin out- 
side Tunis and began a drive against terrorists. 
May 5—Lower parliamentary house of India em 
powered the central government to control thi 
production, distribution and prices of commodities > 
amending 1952 legislation to adapt private industry: 
to India’s 5-year plan. The country’s 9 operating: 
airlines and their subsidiaries were nationalizec 
May 8. Compensation was estimated at $9,000,000 
May 6—Gen. Charles de Gaulle announced 
Paris that his party, the Reunion of the French 
People, would not put up candidates for election 
under the present government, but would reorgan- 
ize as an “‘advance guard for regrouping the people’ 
to change the regime.’’ Party members and office; 
holders were permitted to campaign or to vote a 


suppo 


party, In municipal elections Apr, 26, de Gaullist: 
lost heavily, Communists maintained their strength 
and Socialists gained slightly. Former Premie 
ceric Pinay’s Independents made the biggest 
gains. 

May 8—Nearly complete returns in British mu-+ 
nicipal elections showed a gain of 227 posts for the 
Laborites, against a loss of 124 for the Conserva- 
tives. However, in a parliamentary by-election a 
Sunderland South, Conservatives won by 1,175. The 
Labor candidate won in 1951 by 306 votes. 1 

May 9—Argentine newspapers stopped using U.S? 
press agency services, following denunciations b 
Pres, Juan D. Peron that the agencies—U.P., A.P 
and I.N.S.—had taken part in an internationa. 
campaign to defame Argentina. The agencies’ lis! 
censes to receive foreign dispatches were suspendec 
May 12 to May 19, and an investigation of foreign 
news agencies was voted by the Argentine Congress) 
... Field Marshal Sir William Slim was sworn i 
as the 13th Governor General of Australia, suc 
ceeding the retiring Sir William McKell. 

; 


British-U.S. Rift 


May 11—Prime Minister Churchill, during a re} 
view of world affairs, said he believed the timd 
was ripe for a conference of the heads of leading 
nations to attempt a settlement of some East-Wes 
differences. He indicated he was impressed by re“ 
cent Soviet peace moves and by internal develop} 
ments within the Soviet Union, but he emphasize 


7 


iat Western policy must not lead the Russian 
eople to feel concerned for their own security. 
suggested that a guarantee might be given 
ssia similar to the 1925 Lecarno pact, whereby 
ritain agreed to go to the aid of the victim of 
z sion in the event of war between France and 


ermany. 
Clement Attlee, Laborite Opposition leader; 
acked Churchill’s plan for a meeting but criti- 
U.S. policy, declaring there were factions in 
he U.S. not interested in a Korean settlement, 
ut on the contrary sought an extension of the war 
“to all of China. He contended it was hard to dis- 
wer where ‘‘the effective power’’ lay in the U:S., 
aying the U.S. Constitution, ‘‘framed for an isola- 
st state,’ restricted the executive branch by 
“its system of checks and balances. 
__ Sen. William F. Knowland (R.-Calif.), criticized 
“Churchill and Attlee, May 13, for urging a ‘“‘Far 
“Bastern Munich.’’ Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.), suggesting the possibility of British “black- 
”” to make the U.S. accept a Communist peace 
threatening withdrawal of British support, 
ed the U.S. could ‘‘go it alone.’’ Sen. John 
+S. Cooper (R.-Ky.), said Attlee well knew that the 
people of the U.S. did not want a continued war 
“and asked that the rift between the Allies be ended 
at once in the interest of the peace effort. 
__ White House reported May 21, that President 
‘Eisenhower had proposed to meet the British and 
‘French prime ministers in Bermuda in June to 
Unify Big Three views and to discuss means of 
advancing world peace. Churchill hoped the par- 
ley would lead to eventual conferences with Russia. 
President Eisenhower earlier had called for evi- 
ce of good faith on the part of the Communists 
‘in Korea and in Austria treaty talks before there 
“could be a meeting with Russian leaders. James B. 
‘Conant, U.S. ambassador to West Germany, said 
‘June 30, that the U.S. would not agree to any 4- 
Power, high-level conference on Germany unless 
‘© Soviet Union was prepared to end its dictator- 
‘Ship in East Germany. 
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Rene Mayer, French premier, resigned shortly 
after accepting President Eisenhower’s invitation, 
following a vote of no confidence by the Natl. As- 
sembly. Withdrawal of Gaullist support defeated 
his efforts to cut France’s budget. 

The conference, rescheduled for July 8. follow- 
ing the fall of the French government, was again 
postponed after Churchill, reported ill June 27, was 
ordered to take a month’s rest. A meeting of Big 
ae foreign ministers was held July 10, in Wash- 

gton. 

May 13—British Natl. Goal Board reported the 
nationalized coal industry lost £8,200,000 ($22,960,- 
000) in 1952 and incurred a deficit of £14,000,000. 
Mines produced 214,300,000 long tons, almost 
2,500,000 tons above 1951 production. . . . Britain 
selected Rasebolai Kgamane to be chief of the 
Bamangwato tribe of Bechuanaland until tribes- 
men elected their own chief. Seretse Khama, a 
cousin of Rasebolai, was banished as chief in 1948. 


Romulo in Philippine Politics 


May 14—Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo resigned 
as Philippine ambassador to the U.S. and as 
permanent U.N. delegate to seek the Liberal party 
nomination for the presidency of the Philippine Re- 
public. Pres. Elpidio Quirino (Liberal) said he 
would run for reelection, despite an appeal from 
Romulo that he withdraw. Former Defense Secy. 
Ramon Magsaysay was the Nacionalista candidate. 
Quirino won the Liberal nomination May 24, and 
Romulo and about 30 followers bolted the party 
and formed the Democratic party, which nominated 
Romulo, June 21. Fernando Lopez resigned as Secy. 
of Agriculture and withdrew as a candidate for re- 
election as vice president to become Romuio’s run- 
ning mate. Romulo and Lopez withdrew from the 
race Aug. 21, and announced they would support 
Magsaysay in the election. . . . Yugoslavia and 
Rumania agreed on a joint administration of navi- 
gation on the Danube River at their borders in the 
Iron Gate sector. Austria and Hungary concluded a 
Danube River shipping agreement May 16, allowing 


Six European Nations Scrap Steel Tariffs, Vote Single Market 


The first step toward the unification of 
Western Europe’s economic system was 
completed May 1, with the inauguration 
of the European Coal & Steel Communi- 
ty’s single market for the production and 
Sale of steel throughout the 6-nation, 
502,000-sq.-mi. community. Under the 50- 
eat treaty ratified June 16, 1952, France, 

est Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxemburg eliminated their tariffs 
and. import quotas on steel; Italy tempo- 
Tarily retained its tariffs to protect its 
costly steel industry. ‘ 

The 9-member High Authority of the 
ECSC, set up Aug. 7, 1952, Jean Monnet 
of France, pres., which supervised the 
formation of a single market for coal on 
Feb. 10, was to control the production, 

ices and allocation of coal and _ steel 
within the Community. In its later stages, 
the common market would prohibit dou- 
ble prices, government subsidies to na- 
tional industries, trade-restricting cartels, 
differential freight rates and other con- 
trols. The High Authority looked for a 
free market with competition controlling 

rices. Among problems facing the Com- 
munity were tax differentials, especially 
between France and Germany; French 
insistence that Saar production be count- 
€d as French output, and raising capital 
Without cartel practices. The 6-nation 
area utilizes about 15% of its industrial 
Capacity and employs 1,500,000 of its 150,- 
900,000 population to produce 41,000,000 
tons of steel and 250,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. The first “European”’ steel was 
Gast at the Belval Steel Works in Esch, 
Luxemburg, Apr. 30, almost 3 years after 
Robert Schuman, former French foreign 
minister, first propesed the coal-steel plan 
for Western Europe. _ 

A special Constitutional Assembly of 
the Community, formed at the request of 
member nations, Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, ch., completed a draft charter 


for a limited European political federa- 
tion Mar. 10. Assembly delegates unani- 
mously approved the charter after delet- 
ing an article on the Saar and including 
a clause permitting colonial nations in 
the Community to decide on the connec- 
tions their colonies would have with the 
federation. In the popularly elected 
chamber of the proposed parliament, 
France was to have 70 seats, West Ger- 
many and Italy 63 each, the Netherlands 
and Belgium 30 each and Luxemburg 12. 
In the senate, representing national par- 
liaments, France, West Germany and 
Italy were to have 21 seats each, Belgium 
and the Netherlands 10 each and Luxem- 
burg 4. Also approved were a 9-member 
executive council, headed by a premier; 
a judiciary, and a committee of national 
ministers with veto power to protect 
national sovereignties. Ministers would 
not participate in choosing the executive 
council nor intervene in its procedures. 
The premier, elected by the senate, would 
select 6 of the council members; the 
chairman of the ECSC and the European 
Defense Comma automatieally would 
be members. A vote of the 2 parliamen- 
tary houses could overthrow the council. 
The court of justice would interpret the 
extent of supranational authority. Supra- 
national political powers, initially, would 
be held to directing the ECSC and the 

C, with proposed expansion after 2 
years toward a general single market and 
ultimate federation. 

The foreign ministers of Western Eur- 
one agreed, May 7, to make the Council 
of Europe the central organization in 

lans for unification and approved a 
$571,000 expenditure to enlarge the coun- 
cil’s building in Strasbourg to house the 
ECSC and the EDC. The High Authority 
levied a tax of .9% on total coal and steel 
output to raise an estimated $50,000,000 
to finance the authority’s first year of 
operation. 
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Austrian ships to go through Hungary to Yugosla~ 
via and Hungarian ships to pass through Austria 
to Germany. 

May 19—Four days political rioting between Mos- 
lems and Nationalists in Kano, Northern Nigeria, 
resulted in 52 deaths. 


Yugoslav Religious Law 


May 22—A so-called freedom of religion law was 
passed by the Yugoslav parliament permitting per- 
sons to worship freely, prohibiting intimidation to 
make people join a church, restricting church ac- 
tivities to religious worship and denying Roman 
Catholics the right to operate religious schools for 
general education. Other provisions brought cler- 
gymen under the social security program for work- 
efs and required civil ceremonies to legalize mar- 
riages. An agrarian reform program also was 
adopted to limit private land holdings to 10 hec- 
tares (24.7 acres), thereby adding 300,000 hectares 
to government holdings of 200,000 hectares. Land 
was to be used for cooperatives, collectives and in- 
dustrial projects, none was allotted to individual 
landless peasants. 

May 2%7—Soviet Union reported that 4 spies, al- 
legedly American-trained, had been shot. All 
Ukrainians, the men were said to have been para- 
chuted onto Ukrainian territory from an American 
plane on Apr, 26. U.S. dismissed the charge as 
propaganda. : 

New Danish Constitution 

May 28—Denmark’s 5th constitution was ap- 
proved in a plebiscite by 46% of the electorate, 1% 
over the minimum required for ratification. The 
new law abolished the 2-chamber Rigsdag for the 
unicameral Folketing, made Greenland a full mem- 
ber of the Danish Kingdom with parliamentary 
representation, permitted women to succeed to the 
throne and provided for Danish cooperation in in- 
ternational projects by ceding Danish sovereignty 
under certain circumstances, subject to approval 
by the Folketing or by plebiscite. Voters also low- 
ered the voting age from 25 to 23 years. King 
Frederik IX signed the document June 5, and 
Princess Margrethe, 13, became heir presumptive 
in place of Prince Knud, Frederik’s brother. ... 
Soviet Control Commission in East Germany, Gen. 
Vassily I, Chuikov, ch., was abolished, and Vladi- 
mir Semyenoy, in Germany since 1945 and political 
adviser to the commission until recently, was 
named High Commissioner for East Germany. 
Chuikov was replaced as comdr.-in-chief of Soviet 
forces in the Russian satellite by Col. Andrei A. 
Grechko, June 5. 

May 30—Czechosloyakia revalued its currency to 
combat inflation and declared worthless all state 
loans and securities issued since 1945. New rate 
ranged from 5 to 50 old crowns (officially fixed at 
50 to one U.S. dollar) for one new crown, ‘‘on a 
gold basis .. . backed by the Soviet ruble.’’ Pen- 
sioners and some bank deposits were accorded the 


5 to 1 rate; the 50 to 1 exchange was aimed at, 


higher classes with large amounts of cash. The 
reform depleted savings and drastically reduced 
buying power. Workers who rioted against the 
currency reform June 1, were excluded from trade 
unions and their benefits were canceled or reduced 
by the Revolutionary Trade Union Congress. 

A Czechoslovak government decree, reported June 
1, permitted the state or community to force men 
under 60 and women under 50 to work for un- 
limited periods outside their regular working hours. 
A decree, June 29, fixing penalties for absenteeism 
by workers was rescinded July 7. 


UNITED NATIONS 


May 19—Renzo Sawada replaced Ryuji Takenchi 
as Japan’s permanent observer to the U.N. 

May 22—Atty. Gen, Herbert Brownell, Jr., in- 
formed the U.N. that its foreign employees in the 
U.S. on permanent immigrant status must pay in- 
come taxes. Ruling, based on McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act provisions, affected 
400 employees. 

May 26—Sen, Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), in an ad- 
dress read for him by his son, Robert A., Jr., in 
Cincinnati, urged the U.S. to forget the U.N. in 
Korea and to do its best to negotiate a Korean 
truce. If the U.S. failed to effect a truce, it 
should withdraw from peace talks but retain a 
free hand for itself in the East. Taft called for a 
conference to amend the U.N, Charter in the belief 
that the U.N. was not an effective means to pre- 
vent aggression. A truce dividing Korea would 
create an unstable situation similar to the dead- 
lock on the unification of Germany, according to 
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Taft. He said the U.S. should have 
the beginning on 


“if you are going t 
one place, you, of course, have to 
where.’’ The President said he w: ‘ 
ing Communist China into the U.N. as long as £ 
thought the Peiping regime to be subservient ~ 
the Soviet Union. He contended it would be 
grave error to coerce the U.N. into refusing mi 3 


propriations bill a provision to 
U.S. contributions to the U.N. should Commun 
China be admitted and become a member of 
Security Council. Assurances by the President th 
the Administration would actiyely oppose the 
mission of Communist China resulted in elimine: 
tion of the rider and adoption of a statement & 
pressing Congressional, opinion that Communi 
China should not be admitted. 

Sen. Taft, June 4, denied advocating a go-it 
alone policy, said his intention was to suggest ag 
Asian military association similar to the NATC 


GENERAL 


May 3—In its 3rd report, the New York Sta 
Crime Commission recommended, among othe! 
things, that the governor be given greater pow?” 
to remove local officials to eliminate connection 
between them and organized crime, the State 
lice be expanded, a uniform state-wide jury syster 
to be set up, and a more efficient means be foun 
to deal with criminal activity. Final rt, Ms 
21, reviewed waterfront practices and propos @ 
formation of a state unit to control all waterfron 
activities. The commission pointed out that 
Port of New York was losing coastwise trade 
barely holding its own in foreign commerce. 
report included a recommendation for state cox 
trols over labor unions but suggested deferment 
legislation to allow unions to make voluntary r 
forms and to await clarification of Federal-sta 
jurisdictions. 
After two-day hearings in New York City a@ 
proposed waterfront controls, Gov. Thomas 1] 
Dewey of New York rejected proposals for a per 
manent state investigating agency in favor of 
commission with power limited to those held ki) 
the governor. Dewey and Goy. Alfred E. Driscad 
of New Jersey signed legislation June 30, setting 
the waterfront commission, and abolishing thi) 
‘‘shape-up”’ hiring method and public loading pre 
tices. The commission was approved by Congress 
July 30, and by the President Aug. 12, Dewe 
named Lt. Gen. George P. Hays as New York 
commission member, Aug. 21; Driscoll appoin 
Maj. Gen, Edward C. Rose, New Jersey Defensa)” 
chief, Aug. 28. 
May 15—Westinghouse Electric Corp. began cons) 
struction of the first commercial atomic manufae) 
turing plant. Scheduled for completion late in 195+ 
the plant, near Pittsburgh, will make and se 
products for atomic power plants. 
May 22—William Perl, jet propulsion expert, we 
found guilty in New York Federal court on 2 per 
jury counts charging he lied in 1950 when he sa: 
he did not know Julius Rosenberg and Morton Se 
bell, convicted atom spies. He was sentenced to> 
years in prison, June 5. ; 


Disasters 

British Comet jet liner crashed in a storm n 
Calcutta, May 2, killing all 43 aboard. .. . Bow 4 
the British passenger ship Duke of York Ww 
sheared off in a collision with an American freigh: 
er, the Haiti Victory, in the North Sea east 
Harwich, May 6. All but 5 of the 500 aboard th 
British vessel were saved. . . Earthquakes i) 
Chile, south of Santiago, killed 9 persons, May | 
. . . Air India transport crashed near New Delhi!) 
India, May 9, killing 18 persons, . . . Tornado ' 
Waco, Tex., May 11, killing 123, injuring hundre 
and causing $50,000,000 damage. . . . Great Lal 
freighter, the Henry Steinbrenner, was dashell 
against the Rock of Ages on Isle Royale in La 
Superior by strong winds and sank May 11; 
dead, 7 missing -_. B-29 crashed and burne! 
near Sargent, Neb., May 14, killing 9 of 12 mdi 
aboard. . . . Seven men were killed near Heppex 
heim, Germany, May 15, when 2 planes in a fo: 
mation of C-119 transports were hit by a USA! 
Thunderjet. Jet pilot and 2 others parachuted 
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_ base, May 21... 


safety. ... Canadian Mitchell bomber crashed and 
burned near Trenton, Ont., May 15, killing 8 men. 
,.. Delta C. & S. Air Line DC-3, making a land- 
ing approach, struck a tree and crashed near Was- 
kom, Texas, May 17, killing 19 of 20 aboard... . 
Tornado caused heavy damage along the U-S.- 
Canadian border May 21, hitting Port Huren and 
Sarnia, Mich. and southwestern Ontario; 10 killed. 
Floods hit Lake Charles, La., damaging 
homes, roads, creps and a nearby U.S. Air Force 
. Non-scheduled DC-3 failed to 


oa 


_ make an instrument landing at Lambert Field, 


: 


-eriean library, 


St. Louis, and crashed May 24, killing 6. 


1953—June 
WASHINGTON 


June 7—Gordon Dean, ch., Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission, supporting President Eisenhower’s request 
for $1.1 billion for the AEC for fiscal 1954, dis- 
closed that the Savannah River, S.C., plant for the 
production of atemic and hydrogen materials was 
in operation. He said costs of atomic materials 
would rise from $741,000,000 in fiscal 1953 to 
$929,000,000 in 1954, but physical eutput would 
“increase much more rapidly,’’ Dean confirmed 
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made a permanent Government agency, 
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reports that the AEC and the Defense Dept. had 
Postponed plans to develop an atomic-powered 
airplane and an atomic-powered aircraft carrier. 

June 11—Office of Defense Meee tes. was 
It ab- 
sorbed the Natl. Security Resources Board and 
ane Paki stockpiling functions of the Munitions 

jeard. 

June 17—The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
cited by President Eisenhower as an example of 
“creeping socialism,” with the Government, in 
effect, subsidizing the TVA region by its monopoly 
ef power there. The President said he sought to 
make the Government a partner with local and 
state governments and private industry in such 
projects, eliminating the dominating Federal role. 
He asked that the use of taxes to subsidize a 
particular region be re-examined. . . . Commerce 
Dept. reported foreign aid in the first quarter of 
1953 ‘totalled $1.8 billion, of which nearly 70% 
went for military aid. Expenditures were larger 
than those of any quarter in the past 5 years... .° 
Rep. Ernest K. Bramblett (R.-Calif.) was indicted 
by a Federal grand jury in Washington on charges 
of perjury to the House of Representatives in rela- 
tion to $4,000 in salary ‘‘kickbacks’’ allegedly re- 


Book Removals Hit; State Department Clarifies Policy on Overseas Libraries 


President Eisenhower upheld the right 
Of free access to knowledge and de- 
nounced “‘book burning” and thought con- 
trol at commencement exercise of Dart- 
mouth College, N.H., June 14. Amplifying 
his remarks June 17, he said he did not 
endorse books advocating the overthrow 
of the U.S. government and favored the 
destruction of any such books in State 
Dept. libraries overseas. He said books by 
Karl Marx and Joseph Stalin on basic 
Communist doctrine made readers aware 
of the true nature and dangers of com- 
munism, but he epposed the use of Com- 
munist literature to teach students revolu- 
tion against the U.S. The President voiced 
his confidence in the wisdom of the Amer- 
ican people to think and write as they 


pleased and to read _ books of their own 
-choosing. He defended the retention of 


merely controversial books in any Am- 
believing the U.S. was 
strong enough to expose its differing views 
to the world. 

The State Dept., since February, had 


* been removing from its overseas libraries 


books identified by the Senate Permanent 
Investigating subcommittee, Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), ch., as_having 


» been written by Communists or Commu- 


nist sympathizers. Sen. McCarthy had 
criticized an earlier order basing the ae- 
ceptability of material on content, not au- 
thor. A directive in March extended the 
ban to “controversial” works, but permit- 
ted the use of Communist material to ex- 

se Communist propaganda. According 
to Dr. Robert L. Johnson, head of the 
State Dept. International Information Ad-~ 
ministration (resigned July 6), it had been 
impossible to supply field officers with a 
complete list of unacceptable writers, and 
only avowed Communists or those who 
publicly had refused to answer questions 
about possible Communist affiliations 
were specified. Johnson declared it was 
difficult to determine the acceptability of 
“eontroversial” books or authors. A num- 
ber of clarifying orders followed, and in- 
dividual interpretations by librarians 
abroad resulted in the removal of hun- 
dreds of volumes from the shelves of 
American overseas libraries. Secy. of 
State Dulles indicated his disapproval of 
the manner in which the directives had 
been applied. He had reported June 15, 
that 11 books literally had been burned. 
President Eisenhower, July 1, disagreed 
with the removal of detective stories by 
Dashiell Hammett, who recently had re- 
fused, under the Fifth Amendment, to 
testify whether he was or ever had been 
a Communist. 


_ American Library Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council, in a reso- 
lution June 25, declared their support of 
full freedom in the circulation of books 
and denounced efforts to limit literary ex- 
pression beyond the enforcement of laws 
on obscenity. At a conference in Rye, 
N. Y., May 2 and 3, the two groups had 
declared, among other things, that it was 
in the public interest for publishers and 
librarians to make available the “widest 
diversity” of views, even though they 
themselves did not endorse every idea, 
without basing the acceptability of a book 
solely on the author’s background and 
political affiliations. The Natl. Education 
Assn., June 30, condemned. book burning 
and the restriction of free thought, and 
urged educators called before Congress- 
— investigating committees to cooper- 
ate. 

State Dept. officials June 30, cited the 
U.S. Information and Exchange Act of 
1948, giving overseas libraries a “special 
purpose” to disseminate information 
abroad about “the U.S., its people and 
policies promulgated by the Congress, the 

resident, the Secy. of State and other 
responsible officials of Government hav- 
ing to do with matters affecting foreign 

airs.” They asserted ‘critics seemingly 
did not distinguish between general pub- 
lic libraries and the special purpose of 
overseas libraries. Secy. of State Dulles 
thought the statute should be followed lib- 
erally, but pointed out that it could not 
be ignored. 

A new policy statement, signed by John- 
son and approved by the State Dept., was 
issued July 8: purpose of the propa was 
to protect the good name of. the American 

eople abroad and maintain goodwill; se- 
ection of material was to be based on the 
usefulness of a book in meeting the par- 
ticular need of a particular area; U.S. was 
not obligated to place books advocating 
the destruction of American institutions 
or freedoms in any special purpose li- 
brary; controversial ooks an those 
critical of the U.S. government were ac- 
ceptable, but a distinction was to be made 
between controversy and conspiracy; and 
books were to be selected on recommen- 
dations of advisory committees of unim- 
peachable reputation. A part of the state- 
ment that said books by Communists or 
their sympathizers conceivably might be 
included in libraries overseas in special 
cases if they. served the ends of democracy 
was strongly criticized by Sen. McCarthy, 
who contended it would be giving a 
“stamp of approval” and indirectly con- 
tributing to the Communist party. 
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ceived by him from 2 Congressional employees. He 
pleaded not gulty. 


Plot Against Sen. McCarthy Alleged 


June 18—At hearings of the Senate Permanent 
Investigating subcommittee headed by Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), Joseph Mazzei, former 
FBI undercover agent, testified that Lou Bortz, 
an “elite’?’ Communist, had boasted at a Com- 
munist front group meeting in December, 1952, 
that he had been selected by the Communist party 
to “liquidate’’ Sen. McCarthy. Bortz refused to 
answer questions connected with the charge. 

June 24—Tom Lyon of Salt Lake City withdrew 
from consideration as Dir., Federal Bureau ef 
Mines after disclosing he received a $5,000 yearly 
pension from the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
He criticized the 1952 Federal Mine Safety Law as 
a “‘phony,’’ requiring a policing of mines by the 
Bureau, an administratively impossible task ac- 
cording to Lyon, and making the Bureau respon- 
sible for accidents. 

June 25—President Eisenhower signed a bill 
granting up to 1,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
Pakistan to avert a famine. On June 30, he 
asked Congress for authority to use surplus food 
stocks for famine and emergency relief in friendly 


nations. Justice Department Reforms 


June 30—House Judiciary subcommittee ended 
a 17-month investigation of mismanagement and 
scandals in the Justice Dept., reporting elimination 
of most of the conditions it had been investigating. 
Among reforms effected, as listed by Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.: Justice Dept. lawyers had 
been forbidden to take outside practice, capable 
men had been selected to head various divisions 
with a minimum of interference from the Atty. 
Gen., a new records system had been set up to 
prevent files from being ‘‘hidden,’’ tax case settle- 
ments and pardons had been made a matter of 
public record, and the policy permitting offenders 
in tax cases te escape prosecution or imprisonment 
for health reasons had been-abolished. The sub- 
committee ch. was Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R.- 
N.Y.), who succeeded Rep. Frank L. Chelf (D.- 
Ky.) in January. 


FOREIGN 


June i—Marshai Tito abolished Yugoslavia's 
system of political commissars in the armed forces 
and ordered a political and general education 
organization set up within the military. The 
commissars, equal in rank to military command- 
ers, were criticized by Western military experts as 
propagandists, 

June 2—Queen Elizabeth II was crowned in 2- 
hour coronation ceremonies at Westminster Abbey, 
London. See page 552 for details. 

June 3—Indonesia’s coalition cabinet headed by 
Premier Wilipo resigned to avoid parliamentary 
debate on a motion calling on the government to 
suspend its land reform program. A new cabinet, 
headed by Dr, Ali Sastroamidjojo, Nationalist and 
Indonesian ambassador to the U.S., was formed 
July 30. 

June 7—In Italian Senate elections the center 
coalition won 125 of 237 seats at stake, with Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi's Christian Democrats 
accounting for 116. Communists won 54, Left- 
wing Socialists 28, Monarchists 16, neo-Fascists 
9, others 5. In the 590-seat Chamber of Deputies, 
the Christian Democrats took 261 seats to give the 
center coalition a total of 303. Combined opposi- 
tion won 287—Communists 143, Left-wing Socialists 
75, Monarchists 40 and neo-Fascists 29. While 
the Christian Democrats emerged as the strongest 
single party with 10,859,000 of over 27,000,000 
valid ballots, they were hard-pressed by the 
Communists, who ran second with 6,122,000 votes. 
Christian Democrats lost 44 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies; Communists gained 12. The de 
Gasperi government resigned June 29, re-formed 
July 16, with an all-Christian Democratic cabinet, 
The de Gasperi government again resigned July 
28, folowing a vote of no confidence by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 282 to 263 with 37 abstentions. 

. . Soviet Union transferred political control in 
its Austrian occupation zone from the military to 
a civilian High Commissioner, Ivan I. Tlyichey, 
Occupation authorities removed curbs on travel by 
Austrians to and from the Russian zone and elimi- 
nated restrictions on the shipment of many goods. 
Russian intervention in Austrian police matters 
Was ended June 9, and on June 10, Moscow in- 
formed Austria it was willing to exchange am- 
bassadors. Russia informed Austria July 30, that 


‘conference of all signatories and the US... 


wai fy Aiea atten ee ape ll, Sovi: 
Union announced the end of mail censorship 


June o—in return for $90,000,080 in US. 
ea the Europe 
to cover April and May cS 


at 
Municipal commissions no longer would fix taxes 
and peasants, instead of paying taxes based on crc 
yields, would pay a land tax, a surtax and a | 
on the assessed monetary value of the avel 
yield of their land in normal use. 

June 10—Soviet Union informed Turkey it 
willing to recognize Turkish sovereignty over th 
border territories of Artvin, Kars and Ardahan | 
Turkey agreed to seek a conference to revise thi 
Montreux Convention of 1936 providing for regu 
lation of the Dardanelles Straits. Turkey, July 1¢ 
rejected bilateral negotiations, said revision ¢ 
the Convention, expiring in 1956, reauired 


A West German court ordered I. G. Farben Chen 
ical Co. to pay Norbert Wollheim, now of Nee 
York, 10,000 Deutsche marks ($2,380) for labor hi 
was forced te perform for the firm during Wo! 
War II. Verdict, if upheld, would permit dam 
suits by thousands of persons the Nazis used faq 
slave labor during the war. . . . Denmark, recip® 
ent of about $300,000,000 in U.S. aid, $267,000,000 c 
which was a gift,” informed the U.S. it no longe 
needed American aid. ; 

June 11—India closed its diplomatic mission if 
Lisbon in protest against Portugal’s refusal t 
discuss the transfer of its Indian possessions— 
Goa, Diu and Damao—to India. 


Ukrainian Communists Gusted 


June 13—Moscow reported L. G. Melnikov h . 
been removed as Secy. of the Ukraine Communis: 
party and as a member of the bureau of the Centra 
Committee for violating Leninist-Stalinist mas 
tional policy. Central Committee chose A. I. Ks 
Kirichenko, 2nd Secy., to succeed. Ukrainian 
premier Vladimir Bondarchuk was relieved to taks 
a ‘“‘science job.’"” . . . Lt. Gen. Gustavo Roja) 
Pinilla seized the presidency of Columbia, deposin 
Pres. Laureane Gomez. Governing Conservatiy 
party and opposition Liberals promised to suppo 
the new leader. Gomez had dismissed Rojas ab 
armed forces comdr., and was accused by tha 
general of ‘unconstitutional’ activities, 

June 14—Pres, Tito of Yugoslavia announce 
he had agreed to a Soviet request to exchang¢ 
ambassadors, Remarking that frontier incidents 
had increased since Stalin’s death, Marshall Ti 
said. that ‘“‘while the Russians smile on us, ther 
direct their satellites against us. . . . But they 
will not blind us."’ . . . King Norodom Sihanous 
of Cambodia went into voluntary exile in Bangko 
Thailand, to foster his country’s fight for comple! 
independence within the French Union. Thailan 
granted the ruler political refuge but prohibitec 
political activities on his part. He returned 
Battambang, Cambodia, June 20. Cambodiar 
army units seized official buildings in the capita 
city of Pnompenh, June 29, after French troops 
were moved into Cambodia to prevent possible 
anti-French demonstrations. 7 
June 16—To settle its World War II debt fow 
military equipment supplied by the British, Turkey 
agreed to pay Britain £7,500,000. Britain acceptec 
the offer, which amounted to about 14 of the un- 
paid debt, and gave Turkey until March, 1961, to 
complete payments. | 
June 17—Iron & Steel Corp. of Great Britain re+ 
ported the nationalized steel industry had made a 
profit of £64,426,216 ($180,393,404) in the or 


ended Sept. 30, 1952. 
Egypt Becomes Republic | 
June 18—£gypt was proclaimed a republic by the 
military Revolution Council, and Maj. Gen. Mi 
hammed Naguib, leader of the military forces. tha 
seized power in July, 1952, was named first presi 
dent and premier, ! 
June 22—Soviet foreign office informed foreign 
embassies in Moscow that. travel restrictions on 
foreigners had been lifted in many areas of 
Russia. The restrictions limiting travel within 25- 
miles around Moscow was kept, but travel out of 


_the city was made easier. Curbs remained on travel 
to the Baltic states, parts of the Ukraine and the 
. ea, to border zones fronting on Norway, Fin- 
_dand, Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan, and certain 
industrial centers. U.S. modified restrictions on 
_ Soviet diplomats and journalists in Washington, 
_ Aug. 27, permitting them to visit nearby resorts 
“until Oct. 1. Britain, France and the Netherlands 
_ also eased restrictions. 


Batory Captain Jumps Ship 


June 23—Jan Cwiklinski, captain, and Dr. 

_ Waclaw Tacklaeter, medical officer, left their ship, 
_ the Polish liner Batory, while the vessel was docked 
at Hebburn, Eng.; for refitting, according to a 
British Home Office: report. Both were granted 

political asylum. Cwiklinski, who said he had 


been warned by friends that he would be arrested. 


as a Western spy if he returned to Poland, des- 
cribed the Batory as a “floating nest of Communist 
agents.’”? He denied having a part in Gerhart 
Hisler’s escape from the U.S. aboard the Batory in 
1949. 

June 26—Joseph Laniel, 63, was confirmed as 
_ premier of France by the National Assembly, 398 
_ to 206. Im accepting, Laniel indicated a course 
' of compremise, but pledged continued allegiance 
' to the NATO. Premier Rene Mayer had resigned 
' May 21, following a defeat in his efforts to trim 
_ France’s budget. 

-— June 28—Parliamentary elections in Iceland re- 
' sulted in 21 of the 52 seats for the conservative 
' Independence party and 16 for its ally, the 
Farmers party. Communists lost 2 of their 9 
" seats, Social Democrats won 6 and the National 
_ Defense party won 2. q ; 
June 29—Finnish Agrarian-Socialist coalition 
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government, headed by Premier Urho Kekkonen, 
resigned cver a deadlock in financial affairs. 
Agrarians favored lower wages and lower taxes; 
Socialists called for subsidies to industries. Kek- 
konen formed a minority party coalition cabinet 
July 9, 7 Agrarians (including the premier), 3 
Swedish People’s party representatives and 3 
Independents, ; 


UNITED NATIONS 


June 4—Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.-N.Y.) was 
elected pres. of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at its 36th annual conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He said the ILO sought to establish 
higher living standards by preserving and extend- 
ing individual rights and freedoms and to attain 
conditions leading to world peace. 

June 9—Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike of Denmark 
succeeded Lt. Gen. William E. Riley, USMC, ret., 
as head of the U.N. truce commission in Palestine. 

June 23—Special Committee on Forced Labor, 
after a 20-month investigation, discounted Russian 
charges of forced labor in the U.S. Charges 
against Britain, France and a number of South 
American countries, including Argentina, also were 
found to be unsubstantiated. The Committee re- 
ported that forced labor for political purposes 
existed in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia and South Africa, and that laws of Poland 
and Hungary permitted compulsory labor for 
political punishment. Strict application of Bolivian 
labor laws and Spanish laws on political offenses, 
according to the Committee, could lead to forced 
labor systems. The Committee cautioned against 
tendencies to make labor systems more severe and 
the use of such systems for political advantage 
in unsettled territories. . . . Representatives of 


Riots and Strikes Disrupt East Germany; West Urges Reunification 


- A protest demonstration by 5,000 con- 
struction workers in East Berlin, June 
16, against an ordinance calling for a 10% 

" increase in work quotas, developed into 
an anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 

‘people June 17. They marched from 
Stalinalle to government offices in Leip- 
zigerstrasse, calling for freedom, free 
elections, lower food prices and “no peo- 

le’s army.” The work order was revoked, 
But too late to prevent the uprising and a 
general strike throughout East Germany 

“involving over 200,000 workers. 

. East Berlin was sealed off from the 

' Western sectors by the Communists, and 
martial law was proclaimed. Strikes were 
reported in Magdeburg, Jena, Rathenow, 
Leipzig, Halle and other industrial cen- 
ters. Soviet troops and armored vehicles 
quelled Berlin rioters, killing 16 and in- 
juring 120. Mass arrests were made, and 

“instigators were promised severe punish- 
ment. Otto Grotewohl, East German pre- 
mier, said “foreign powers” had backed 
the rioters, and the Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) party, in a report July 28, de- 
elared a “Fascist underground movement 
organized and supported by the Ameri- 

“cans” existed in the German Democratic 
Republic. Charges were denied by the 

/ West. : i 

In a note to Maj. Gen. P. T. Dibrova, 
Soviet commandant in East Berlin, June 
18, the 3 Western commandants, denounc- 
ing the “irresponsible recourse to mili- 
tary force’ and the execution of_a West 
Berlin resident charged by the Commu- 
nists with plotting the riots, urged the 
Soviet. Union to forbid the use of fire- 

“arms. A Moscow broadcast of: a Tass 
dispatch June 20, said the Western com- 
mandants were responsible for the dis- 
orders by “provoking the criminal behav- 
jor of foreign hirelings’” and derided the 
request to stop using force to suppress 
the rioters. Death toll by June 24 was 38, 

‘including 5 executions. West Berlin news- 
aper Telegraf reported July 2, that 18 
ussian soldiers had been executed for 
refusing to fire on rioters in Magdeburg. 
At a memorial service in West Berlin, 


June 23, for 8 persons who had died in 
the riots, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
said the German people would not rest 
until all Germany was united in “peace 
and freedom.” British, French and U.S. 
High Commissioners in Germany called 
on the Soviet Union, June 27, to accept 
Western terms on Germany: unification 
on the basis of free elections followed by 
a peace settlement with a free German 
government. 

An uneasy peace returned to East Ber- 
lin, June 28, after the government granted 
concessions including lower work norms, 
higher wages, better housing and cloth- 
ing, and more schools. The Communist 
regime returned many nationalized fac- 
tories to private enterprise and announced 
“public discussions’ for workers’ com- 
plaints, At the expense of East Germany’s 
5-year plan, 2 billion marks were diverted 
from heavy industrial production to raise 
the living standard. Before the riots, on 
June 9, the East German Politburo had 
announced a number of reforms in the 
socialization of the country to “rectify 
past mistakes’ and to further the ‘‘great 
goal of German unity.” Measures included 
eased travel restrictions between East and 
West Germany, a revised rationing sys- 
tem, aids to private business and eased 
tax collection procedures. Politburo 
called for the production of more con- 
sumer goods and increased trade with 
West Germany. Expansion of the collec- 
tive farm system was stopped. The state 
ended restrictions against the Evangelical 
church, and the church agreed not to 
interfere in economic or political life. 

While Russian tanks guarded against 
new violence from_ sit-down strikes 
continuing through July, the East German 
government was reorganized. Justice 
minister Max Fechner was dismissed July 
15, and replaced by Hilde Benjamin, chief 
deputy justice of the Supreme Court. 
Wilhelm Zaisser, State Security minister, 
was ousted July 24, and his office was 
taken over by the Interior ministry. 
Other lesser officials were ousted or 
reprimanded. 
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17 nations signed an interim protocol on opium 
cutting production from 2,000 to 500 tons a year, 
and limiting use of the drug to medical and 
scientific purposes. A Central Opium Board was 
to control the trade until adoption of a final con- 
vention covering all narcotics. Soviet Union and 
its satellites did not participate, but 31 other na- 
tions agreed to examine the document. 


GENERAL 


June 1—John C. Hughes, pres., McCampbell & 
Co. of New York, was named U.S. representative 
on the NATO Council. 

June 2—British expedition succeeded in scaling 
29,002-ft. Mt, Everest on May 29, according to-a 
report received by the British embassy in Kat- 
mandu, Nepal. See page 527 for details. 4 

June 3—A 9-member temporary State Commis- 
sion, headed by Devereux C. Josephs, pres., New 
York Life Insurance Co., was appointed by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey to study the possibility of a city 
manager form of government in New York City. 
The Commission concluded June 30, that such a 
government would be impractical in a city as large 
as New York, but said that a deputy mayor or pro- 
fessional manager to supervise city administrative 
agencies warranted study. The new officer would 


Atomic Spies Executed; Final Petitions to President and Supreme Court Fail: 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, convicted 
atom spies, died in the electric chair at 
Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y., June 19, 
bringing to a close the 2-year controversy 
following their conviction. They main- 
tained their innocence to the end. Julius, 
35, was pronounced dead at 8:0634 p.m., 
his wife, 37, who followed him to the 
chair, at 8:16 p.m. = ; 

Rosenberg. sympathizers rallied in 
Union Square, New York City, on the 
day of the executions, and demonstra- 
tions took place in Washington, San 
Francisco, London and Paris. A crowd of 
10,000 appeared at the funeral services in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 21. The Voice of 
America broadcasted factual accounts of 
the case to counter Communist use of the 
executions as propaganda material. Al- 
though a number of prominent persons 
interceded for clemency on behalf of the 
couple, a great many of the protests and 
Borealis for mercy were Communist-in- 
spired. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the Su- 
preme Court had granted a stay of execu- 
tion June 17, on a point of law not pre- 
viously presented to the Court. Two 
lawyers not connected with the defense 
of the Rosenbergs—Daniel G. Marshall of 
Los Angeles, and Fyke Farmer of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—contended that the General 
Espionage Act of 1917, under which the 
Rosenbergs were tried, had been super- 
seded by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
which provides that life imprisonment or 
the death penalty may be imposed in 
espionage cases only upon the recom- 
mendation of the jury. The jury made no 
such recommendation. 

The overt acts charged to the Rosen- 
bergs were alleged to have taken place 
in 1944 and 1945, but the indictment also 
maintained that the conspiracy, of which 
the acts were a part, had continued from 
1944 to 1950—after passage of the Atomic 
Act. Justice Douglas said the Rosenbergs 
should have “opportunity to litigate the 
issue.” Upon application by Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson called a special term of the 
Supreme Court to review the stay granted 
ey Justice Douglas. The full Court, June 
19, vacated the stay and upheld, 6 to 8, 
the sentence imposed by Federal Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman, finding that a con- 
spiracy to violate the Espionage Act had 
been proved and that the Atomic Energy 
Act did not limit or repeal provisions of 
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be appointed and subject to discharge by th 
mayor or the City Council. Mayor Vincent Fé 
Impellitteri had strongly opposed the city mar 
form of government. E 
On June 16, Dewey appointed an 1i-man 
porary commission, Harrison Tweed of New Yor! 
ch., to study the state’s court system and re 
recommendations on revisions in February, ; 

June 8—Two Vienna-born former U.S. soldier 
both naturalized American citizens, were sentence 
in Federal District Court in Washington for spyina 
for Russia. Kurt Ponger, 39, received 5 to 11 
years; Otto Verber, 31, his brother-in-law, 
sentenced to 40 months to 10 years. Disclosure 0% 
the spy plot in January resulted in the recall t 
Russia of Yuri V. Ble, second secy. of the 
Soviet embassy in ° 

June i4—Sagamore Hill, Theodore Roosevelt*) 
home at Oyster Bay, N.Y., was dedicated as _ 
national shrine by President Eisenhower and Gov 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

June 15—New York State Appellate Court, 2n 
Dept., upheld the dismissal of 14 New York Cit 
school teachers-who had refused to answer ques 
tions of a Senate subcommittee investigatins 
communism in U.S. schools. Ruling, upholding 
State Supreme Court decision, said teachers w 
employees of the city within the meaning of — 
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the former law. Douglas, Black an 
Frankfurter dissented. | 
President Eisenhower, who had deniee 
clemency earlier, said the Rosenberg¥y 
“may have condemned te death tens o 
millions of innecent people’ by increas 
ing the chances of atomic war. He refusee 
to interfere June 19, convinced that thaf 
couple had received “the fullest measur 

of justice and due process of law.” 

First arrest in the U.S., in connection with ths 
spy plot was that of Harry Gold, biochemist, it 
Philadelphia, May 23, 1950. He admitted being 
Communist courier and confessed receiving secre@ 
data from Dr. Klaus Fuchs (arrested by the Britis. 
in February, 1950) at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 1945 
and atomic bomb information from David Green 
glass, Army sergeant at the Los Alamos, N. Mex*s 
atomic project. Gold described Anatole Yakovlev 
Russian vice consul in New York City, as leader ac 
the spy ring and recipient of all information fos 
transmission to the Soviet Union. Yakovlev lef 
the U.S. Dec. 27, 1946. Greenglass, brother oc 
Ethel Rosenberg, was arrested in New York Cit 
June 16, 1950. He admitted his spying activities 
and said the Rosenbergs had recruited him int# 
the ring. Julius was arrested July 17, 1950, hi: 
wife on Aug. 11, 1950. Morton Sobell, electronic# 
expert and close friend of Julius Rosenberg, was 
seized in Laredo, Tex., Aug. 18, after being des 
ported from Mexico, where he had fied 6 days af 
Greengiass was arrested. Gold pleaded guilty an 
received 30 years; Greenglass, chief witness agains 
the Rosenbergs, also pleaded guilty and receivee 
15 years. 

Trial of the Rosenbergs and Sobell began Mar 
7, 1951, before Judge Kaufman in New York Cit 
Rosenbergs specifically were charged with con 
spiracy to commit espionage in World War II ane 
supply atomic data to the Soviet Union. The 
were convicted Mar. 29, 1951, and Judge Kaufman 
calling their crime ‘‘worse than murder," orderee 
their execution during the week of May 21, 1951 
Sobell was given 30 years. He was denied a nev 
trial, Oct. 14, 1953. 

Appeals stayed the executions, and the cas¢ 
reached the Supreme Court, which refused Oct 
14, 1952, to hear an appeal from the Court Appeais 
Judge Kaufman set a new execution date for th 
week of Jan. 12, 1953. A stay was granted b} 
Kaufman after an appeal Jan. 5, to Presiden 
Truman for executive clemency. Truman went ou’ 
of office without acting. President Eisenhower re 
fused clemency Feb. 11, and a new execution dat# 
was set for the week of Mar. 9. Judge Learnee 
Hand, Court of Appeals, ordered a further sta? 
Feb. 17, to allow new petitions to the Suprem/! 
Court. Court.rejected a motion for a review of th 
trial and vacated the stay May 25. Other move 
were denied and execution was set for the week o 
June 15. Supreme Court denied still another ap 
plication June 15, and adjourned for the summer) 


Next day the final appeal was made to Justici 
Douglas. 
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ity charter, which provides for an employee’s 
issal if he refuses to answer questions of an 
cial group. 
June 16—Frank Erickson, bookmaker, was sen- 
tenced in Brooklyn (N.Y:) Federal Court to 6 
Months for income tax evasion in 1945. He had 
‘Pleaded no defense Juhe 4. 

June 17—New Hampshire enacted legislation to 
investigate subversive activities in the state. 


4 Einstein Advises Teacher 
2 


_ June 18—William Frauenglass, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
high school teacher, who, in April, had refused to 
‘answer Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
‘questions on his political affiliations, was among 
6 teachers dismissed by the New York City Board 
of Education. Dr. Albert Einstein, in reply to a 
letter from Frauenglass, had advised any intellec- 
‘tual called before Congressional investigating com- 
“mittees to refuse to testify and ‘‘be prepared for 
jail and economic ruin, in short, for the sacrifice 
‘of his personal welfare in the interest of the 
‘cultural welfare of his country.” 

- June 19—Jack W. Hall, regional director in 
‘Hawaii for the International Lengshoremen’s and 
"Warehousemen’s Union, and 6 others were found 
guilty in Honolulu of conspiracy to overthrow the 
U.S. Government by force. Six, including Hall, 
‘were sentenced July 3, to 5 years imprisonment 
and $5,000 fine each; 7th defendant received 3 
“years and a $2,000 fine. ILWU workers protested 
by staying off their jobs. 

June 26—Denis W. Delaney, former Collector of 
“Internal Revenue at Boston, pleaded guilty to 
“evading personal income taxes and to accepting a 
$2,500 bribe. He was sentenced in Boston to a 
year and a day at the Federal House of Correction, 
Danbury, Conn. 

- June 27—Military assistance pact between the 
Philippines and the U.S., first signed in 1947, was 
‘extended 5 years, beginning July 5. 


Disasters 


_ Explosion of fireworks in a warehouse, Houston, 
“Tex., killed 4 and injured 95, June 5... . Two 
tankers, the Pan-Massachusetts and the Phoenix, 
‘collided and burned in the Delaware R., off Reedy 
‘Pt., June 6; 1 killed, 3 missing. . Southern 
Michigan and northwestern Ohio were swept by 
8 tornadoes June 8; 143 killed, 700 injured. ... 
Typhoon in southern Japan killed 29, injured 29 
and caused $20,000,000 damage, June 7-8. ... 
Tornado ripped through Worcester County, Mass., 
June 9, killing 92, injuring 800 and destroying 
hundreds of buildings. . . . Fire in a dance hall in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, June 14, killed 65 persons, in- 
jured 70... . Costa Rican DC-3 crashed June 15, 
in southern Costa Rica, killing 14. ... Seven died 
in the crash of a Chilean airliner near Santiago, 
June 15. ... Air Laos DC-3, 29 aboard, crashed in 
jungles of southern Laos, June 16... . Brazilian 
Constellation crashed near Sao Paulo, June 17, 
killing 17. . . . In the worst disaster in aviation 
‘history, 129 servicemen. died in the crash of a 
USAF Globemaster (C-124) near Tokyo, June 18. 
The plane’s. engines -failed shortly after it took 
off from Tachikawa Air Base... . USAF C-119, 7 
aboard, was reported missing in Southern Japan, 
June 23. .. . Passenger train plunged off a sabo- 
taged viaduct in Indo-China, between Tourane 
and Hue, June 23, killing 100 persons. . . . Tor- 
rential rains and floods in northern Kyushu, 
Japan, June 25 to 29, killed 684 and injured 1,000. 
Another rain-caused flood, July 17 to 19, killed 
640 and injured 5,700 on the east central coast of 
Honshu Island. Waters receded July 21, but new 
floods threatened 100 miles to the northeast. ... 
At least 40 dockworkers were killed in a waterfront 
fire at Beira, Portuguese East Africa, June 27.... 
Grocery warehouse explosion in Guatemala City, 
June 30, took 21 lives, injured 40 persons. 


: 1953—July 
WASHINGTON 


July 1—Treasury reported $65.22 billion in net 
receipts for fiscal 1953, against expenditures of 
$74.61 billion, resulting in the largest peacetime 
deficit in history—$9.39 billion. 

July 7—Mrs. Paul Robeson and Arnaud d’Usseau, 
writers, questioned by the Senate Permanent In- 
yestigating subcommittee, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.) ch., refused to answer questions on al- 
leged Communist ties, claiming protection of the 
Fifth Amendment, 
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July 9—J. B. Matthews resigned as executive 
director of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee, after President Eisen- 
hower supported protests by clergymen against a 
magazine article by Matthews saying the ‘largest 
single group supporting the Communist apparatus” 
in the U.S. was composed of Protestant churchmen. 
The President said such attacks showed ‘‘con- 
tempt for the principles of freedom and decency.” 
MeCarthy earlier had refused to accept Matthews’ 
resignation, overriding a majority of his 7-member 
subcommittee calling for Matthews’ ouster. Three 
Democratic members of the subcommittee—John 
L. McClellan of Ark., Henry M. Jackson of Wash. 
and Stuart Symington of Mo.—resigned July 10, 
following a 4 to 3 vote giving McCarthy sole power 
to select staff members. McCarthy appointed 
Frank P. Carr, FBI security supervisor in New 
York City, to succeed Matthews. Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd (D.-Va.) said J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, 
had informed him that the FBI knew of no minis- 
ter having been proved to be a Communist agent 
or convicted as one. 


Big Three Agree on Foreign Policy 


July 10—John Foster Dulles, Secy. of State; 
Marauess of Salisbury, actg. British Foreign Min- 
ister, and Georges Bidault, French Foreign Minis- 
ter, met in Washington to discuss joint foreign 
policy and, as Dulles put it, ‘‘opportunities’’ to 
further prospects of peace. All 3 agreed it was im- 
portant to advance the European Defense Com- 
munity, and Dulles said the U.S. did not intend to 
make EDC ratification a basis for evaluating U.S. 
foreign aid. Bidault outlined a French plan to take 
the offensive in Indo-China and, while making no 
direct request for U.S. aid, indicated that costs 
would exceed the $400,000,000 budgeted by the U.S. 
for the war there. The plan called for 20,000 addi- 
tional French troops, increased military participa- 
tion by Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, and con- 
version of operations from defense to offense, 

The 3 ministers agreed to renew the fight in 
Korea if the Communists resumed aggression after 
an armistice and pledged ‘‘every effort’’ to estab- 
lish Korean unity. Dulles opposed the admission 
of Communist China to the U.N., but all 3 agreed 
to retain the policy barring strategic trade with 
the Chinese Communists. Bidault had mentioned 
a “sharp increase’ of Communist Chinese ship- 
ments to Indo-China, and the conferees declared 
a Korean armistice must not result in new ag- 
gression elsewhere in Asia. In a final communique, 
July 4, the Western ministers agreed to seek a 
Four Power ministers’ conference with the Soviet 
Union in late September, 1953. It was decided that 
the EDC would not be scrapped as a price for Ger- 
man reunification. In 3 similar notes to Russia. 
the West said a conference should consider the 
organization of free elections in all Germany, in- 
cluding Berlin, with discussion of guarantees for 
freedom of movement, freedom of action for po- 
litical parties, freedom of press and basic freedoms 
for all Germans before, during and after elections; 
conditions for establishment of a free all-German 
government with freedom of action in internal and 
external affairs; and final agreement on an Aus- 
trian treaty. 

Soviet Union, Aug. 5, urged inclusion of Far East- 
ern questions, with Communist China participat- 
ing. Russia claimed the West was more interested 
in rearming West Germany and in keeping the 
country divided than in reuniting Germany and 
concluding a peace treaty. Solution of the German 
problem would permit a decision to be reached on 
Austria, according to the Soviet nete, which held 
to the Soviet position outlined on July 30. See For- 
eign Chronology, July 29. 


McCarthy Seeks CIA Inquiry 


July 13—Attempts by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.) to question William P. Bundy, deputy 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, who 
made a $400 contribution to a defense fund for 
Alger Hiss according to McCarthy, were criticized 
by Sen: A. S. Mike Monroney (D.-Okla.). Mon- 
roney said CIA operations were protected from 
public disclosure by law and by Congressional prac- 
tice, and an inquiry might lead to the disclosure of 
secret Government information sought by the 
Soviet Union. Allen W. Dulles, CIA head, and Mc- 
Carthy agreed July 14, to seek means to question 
CIA personnel without endangering the organiza- 
tion’s security. .. . Guy Farmer, Washington law- 
yer, was sworn in as ch., Natl. Labor Relations 
Board. i 

July 14—Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, who suc- 
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ceeded Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as Supreme Al- 
lied Comdr. in Europe, July 11, advised the House 
Appropriations Committee against any major cuts 
in an appropriations bill passed by Congress July 
13, fixing a limit of $5.2 billion on foreign aid. He 
declared European nations might ‘‘lose confidence 
in the U.S. at a critical time if drastic changes 
were made. A $6.65 billion foreign aid bill was 
passed by Congress, Aug. 3. Measure included 
$2.12 billion in carry-over funds. . 

July 15—U.S. and Japan opened negotiations in 
Tokyo for a mutual security arrangement to en- 
able the Japanese to make greater contributions 
to their own defense. Japan’s terms would not re- 
quire it to meet specific military goals or to send 
trocys outside its home islands. Secy. of State 
Dulles had said, July 13, that ‘‘tentative thinking 
in the U.S. placed Japan’s security force ultimately 
at 350,000 men, but final decision on the size of 
the force, currently at 110,000, would be made by 
the Japanese government. 


Oxnam Criticizes Investigation Tactics 


Jaly 21—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Meth- 
odist Church, testifying before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Harold H. Velde 
(R.-Ill.) ch., contended that inaccurate and de- 
rogatory reports concerning him had been released 
by the committee. Such dispersement for the ask- 
ing of unevaluated material, according to the 
Bishop, put a ‘‘wicked tool’? in the hands of irre- 
sponsible agencies and permitted innocent persons 
to be assailed by anonymous accusers. He said he 
never had been a member of the Communist party 
and always had been basically opposed to com- 
munism, but conceded association at times with 
groups later cited as Communist-controlled. He 
maintained he had disassociated himself from such 
groups when he had learned of their Communist 
leanings, added that his name had been used many 
times without his knowledge. Seven of 9 commit- 
tee members present said the committee had no 
record of Communist party membership or affilia- 
tion by the Bishop. His loyalty at no time was 
questioned. 

Rev. Jack R. McMichael, Methodist pastor from 
California, denied before the Committee July 30, 
that he now was or ever had been a Communist 
party member. 

July 23—The President nominated Maj. Gen. 
Julius Ochs Adler of New York as ch., and Warren 
Atherton of California and Dr. Karl T. Compton 
of Massachusetts as members of a reconstituted 
5-member Natl. Security Training Commission. 
Other members were Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
rei., and Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, ret. 


New Hoover Commission 


July 24—President Eisenhower appointed for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover and James A. Far- 
ley, former ch., Democratic Natl. Committee, to 
serve as 2 public members of a new 12-member 
Commission on Government Operations. Hoover 
agreed, Aug. 10, to head the new agency, which 
was to operate on a policy level and study the 
possibility of turning some functions of the Federal 
government over to state or local governments... . 
Federal gambling tax. upheld by the Supreme 
Court on March 9, was declared void in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Municipal Judge Thomas C. 
Scalley. He said the law violated Constitutional 
rights against self-incrimination and compliance 
would make a person liable for prosecution under 
the District’s anti-gambling laws. 

July 29—In a report on his recent 36-day good- 
will and fact-finding mission to South America, 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, a brother of the Presi- 
dent, said sound, friendly relations with South 
America were ‘‘tremendously important’’ to the 
U.S. and in the world struggle to ‘‘win men’s minds 
and allegiances.’’ 

July 30—President Eisenhower asked Congress to 
increase the statutory ceiling on the national debt 
by $15 billion. He said borrowing to enable the 
Treasury to maintain a safe working balance would 
carry the debt above the present $275 billion limit 
before the next session of Congress in January. 
Senate Finance Committee, 11 to 4, shelved the 
request Aug. 1. The President, Aug. 12, ordered all 
Federal agencies to slash expenditures, and on 
Aug. 27 Secy. of the Treasury George M. Humph- 
rey reported that economies probably would re- 
sult in a decrease of $2 billion in the $74.1 billion 
spending estimate for fiscal 1954, made in May. 
The revised estimate would result in a deficit 
of $3.8 billion and a national debt of $271.1 
billion, FBI reported the arrest of 6 
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allegsd Communist party all resider 
Philadelphia, Penn., in elphia and 
mouth, N.J_ Arrests brought to 87 the numbs 
of Communist officials arrested since July, 19 
and charged with conspiracy to advocate the c 
throw of the U.S. government, in violation of 
Smith Act. Two others were arrested in Atlant 
| 
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City, N.J., July 31. All were indicted in Ph 
phia, Aug. 3. 

July 31—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), 63, 
in New York City. See page 792 for Tajt’s ca 
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July 2—Budapest radio reported the resignatic 
of Hungary’s government, headed by Premier 
yas Rakosi. Move followed the election of a 
parliament in May and the recent reorganizatic: 
of the Hungarian Communist party. Istvan Do 
was re-elected president July 3, and Imre Nagi 
became premier July 4. Nagy promised to red 
industrialization and to step up production <« 
consumer goods and food, saying the ‘‘disturbs - 
in Berlin were a sign-for the people’s democracies 
Internment camps were to be abolished, minor 02 
fenders amnestied, and individual trade permittee 
Criticizing ‘‘exaggeration of collectivization,’’ 1 
said the government would guarantee crops, 
farmers and allow peasants to become individu 
farmers on rent-free land. i 

Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, observing the Hur 
garian policy shift, said July 8, that he believe 
the Soviet Union actually was changing its polic 
but he cautioned that the Soviet Union probak 
would not renounce its basic aims. 

July 6—Vietnam and Laos accepted a Frencs 
offer to negotiate for greater self-government 
the Associated States of Indo-China in economi 
political, judicial and military fields, but Cambo 
refused. Cambodian Premier Penn Nouth said h 
state sought a status in the French Union sim! 
to India's in the British Commonwealth. Franc 
and Cambodia signed an agreement in Pnonphentk 
Aug. 29, giving King Norodom Sihanouk’s govern 
ment full control over court and police matters 
France retained jurisdiction over French citizen 
and Chinese. An agreement, Oct. 17, gave Camm 
bodia almost complete military sovereignty. Frencs 
retained operational control over some forces i 
eastern Cambodia 

July 7—Punjab Province, backed by the Pakis 
tani government, outlawed the Ahrar-el-Islam, 
religious opposition party that participated wit 
an allied group, the Jamaat-el-Islam, in riot! 
January through March, in which almost 1,00% 
persons were killed, 


' 
f 


Central America Combats Communism 


July 10—Representatives of Nicaragua, Costi# 
Rica, Honduras, El Salvador and Panama, at | 
special conference of the Organization of Centra 
American Republics in Managua, discussed ways ad 
preventing Communist infiltration of Centra 
America. Guatemala, Communist-influenced, rez 
fused to send a delegate. The 5 nations resolvee 
July 13, to reaffirm democratic principles, con: 
demn international communism for its suppressioz 
of liberties and political rights, recognize the neee 
for social, economic and cultural betterment, ane 
to seek adoption of means to prevent subversivy 
activities. Costa Rica, July 14, barred the Popula 
Independent party, Communist-dominated, fron 
registering for the July 26 national elections. . . 
Brig. Gen. Adib Shishekly, dictator of Syria siner 
December, 1949, was elected president of Syria. H# 
Was unopposed. Also approved was a new constitu 
tion giving women voting rights, guaranteeing fret 
elementary education and calling for the distribu: 
tion of state-owned lands. 

July 12—Israel transferred its Foreign Ministr? 
to Jerusalem. U.S. and British embassies contin: 
ued to deal with the ministry office in Tel Aviy) 
Jordan adopted Jerusalem as a second capital July 
27, its cabinet meeting in the Arab section of th 
partitioned city. 
July 13—Former Col. Gen. Nikolaus von Falken: 
horst, 68, wartime German commander in Norway 
was released from the British prison at Werl 
Germany. . British government turned ove 
shares of 80 nationalized steel concerns to a holdin: 
agency for sale to private buyers. Government h 
paid £246,000,000 ($628,000,000) for the industri 

July 14—After Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
of Iran threatened to take his disagreements with 
the Majlis (parliament) to the people, 27 ae 


resigned. Resignations (56 by July 19) prevented 
the Majlis from mustering a quorum mee enabl 


} 


1 


adegh to rule by decree. In a referendum urged 
Mossadegh to express the ‘‘will of the people,’”’ 
er 99% of the people approved dissolution of the 
lis Aug. 10. Mossadegh declared the Majlis 
ved, Aug. 15. The Senate had been dissolved 

952. . . . North Africans participating in a 
. unist parade clashed with police in Paris 

ing Bastille Day celebrations. Seven persons 
e killed and 130 injured. 
July 26—In a history of the Soviet Communist 
, 1903-53, new policies and principles were 
tlined, declaring that the major concern of the 
unist party was ‘‘maximum satisfaction of 
i constantly growing demands of the Soviet 
ple,’’ that the main foreign policy task was to 
re the peace’’ and prevent a new war, that 

ividual leadership was contrary to Marxian 

llective leadership,’’ and that capitalism had 

been eradicated completely from the minds of 

Seviet people—careerists and ‘‘agents of in- 
ational imperialism’’ seeking to penetrate the 

munist party for ‘‘hostile activity.’’ While 
declaring that communism would win over capi- 
talism, the Communist party followed Lenin’s 
Statement about the possibility of co-existence be- 
tween the two systems. Only Lenin and Stalin 
re cited in the history, issued by the Marx- 
E -Engels-Stalin Institute, and the party’s 
gitation and Propaganda Department. . .. Jose 
gueres, Natl. Liberation leader who promised 
le socialistic reforms, was elected president of 
Osta Rica. His party won 30 of 45 Congressional 


ts. 
July 27—Martial law was imposed in Cuba after 
tacks by 250 armed civilians on the Santiago and 
yamo army posts failed. About 80 persons were 
killed. Pres. Fulgencio Batista, who accused op- 
sition political leaders of planning to assassinate 
during a public uprising, reorganized his Gbi- 
met July 31. 


Soviet Terms for Austrian Treaty 


_ July 29—In reply to a note from Austria, June 
30, expressing hope for the rapid conclusion of a 
treaty, Russia declared the withdrawal of the 
West’s short treaty draft would provide a basis for 
the resumption of talks by the U.S., Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union. The short treaty, 
according to Moscow, was inconsistent with Pots- 
dam conference decisions in 1945 and with a 1949 
Four-Power agreement on Austrian political and 
économic questions. A similar note was sent to 
the Western powers July 30, in reply to their re- 
quest June 11, for an “exact text’’ agreeable to 

e Soviet Union. Western powers withdrew the 


‘ 
t 
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short treaty proposal Aug. 17, and asked the 
Soviet Union to meet with British, French and 
U.S. deputy foreign ministers in London, Aug. 31, 
to complete a longer Austrian treaty. Soviet 
Union rejected the invitation Aug. 29, holding that 
the deputies were incompetent to discuss an Aus- 
trian treaty and that the matter should be referred 
to a Big Four conference of foreign ministers. 
Soviet Union said abandonment of the short 
treaty was based on “prior conditions’? which 
would lead to new complications. 

Austria had informed Russia, Aug. 19, that it 
would accept any treaty establishing its inde- 
pendence and freedom aud guaranteeing it the 
right to develop. See Washington Chronology, 
July 10. . . . Britain and Libya signed a treaty 
giving Britain 20-year rights to maintain 
military establishments in Libya. In return Britain 
agreed to pay Libya for the first 5 years £1,000,000 
($2,800,000) a year for economic development and 
£2,750,000 ($7,700,000) a year to aid in balancing 
the Libyan budget. Financial terms were to be 
reviewed every 5 years. 

July 30—Moscow radio reported 24,600,000 Com- 
munists in the world, including 6,000,000 in China. 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 1—In Paris, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 51, Li- 
brarian of Congress, was elected to a 6-yr, term as 
Dir. Gen. of the Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, succeeding Jaime Torres Bodet 
of Mexico, resigned November, 1952. A convention 
setting up a European Organization for Nuclear 
Research at Geneva was adopted and signed by 12 
European nations. The organization, devoted to 
non-military research, would pool the resources of 
member nations in an attempt to keep Europe on 
@ par with the U.S. in the atomic field. 

July 15—Soviet Union reported it would give 
4,000,000 rubles (about $1,000,000) to the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Fund to aid underdeveloped 
areas, 


GENERAL 

July 14—Cook County Circuit Judge Harry M. 
Fisher ruled illegal Chicago’s ban on the motion 
picture, The Miracle. 

July 17—The smallest submarine built for the 
U.S. Navy since 1910, the 113-ft., 14-man T-1, was 
launched at the Electric Boat Co. ways in Groton, 
Conn, 

July 18—At the final session of the Socialist In- 
ternational’s 4-day conference in Stockholm, dele- 


Seria. Russian Deputy Premier Ousted; Purge Extends to Soviet Republics 


Lavrenti P. Beria, a First Deputy 
Premier of the Soviet Union and Minister 
of Internal Affairs, was dismissed from 
his posts and expelled from the Commu- 
hist party as an enemy of the Soviet 

ople, according to communiques of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of 

he Communist party and the Central 
Committee, July 10. Beria was believed to 
have been arrested June 27, when army 
troops and tanks suddenly appeared in 
Moscow. On that date, Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov, Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov and other OE. Soviet leaders 
attended an opera at the Bolshoi Theater. 
Beria was not present. 

_ Charges against Beria were founded on 
a report by Malenkov to a plenary ses- 
sion of the Central Committee. He was ac- 
éused of anti-state and anti-party actions 
to undermine the Soviet Union in the 
interest of foreign capital; of trying to 
ut his Ministry of Internal Affairs above 
ihe government and the Communist 
party; of damaging the collective farm 
System; of creating discontent among the 
Various Russian nationalities, and of jeop- 
ardizing legal safeguards for citizens by 
his delay in liquidating violations of 
Soviet legality. The evidence of Beria’s 
“eriminal activities” was referred to the 
pyreme Court by the Presidium. Sergei 
NW. Kruglov, a veteran police official and 
reported personal friend of Molotov, suc- 
peced Beria as Minister of Internal Af- 
airs. 


On July 15, while the Moscow press and 
radio were warning that the Communist 
party’s strength could be maintained 
only by purging the party of foreign and 
bourgeois elements, a Beria ally, Vladi- 
mir G. Dekanozov, Minister of Internal 
Affairs in Georgia, was expelled from the 
Communist party. A. I. Inauri succeeded. 
Pavel Y. Meshik, another Beria follower, 
was removed as Ukrainian Interior Mini- 
ster, July 16. M. D. Bagirov, an alternate 
member of the Presidium, was dismissed 
as premier of Azerbaijan, July 18, and 
the ouster of Premier Alexei Kleshchev 
of Byelorussia was reported July 29. Va- 
lerian M. Bakradze was replaced by G. D. 
Deneve as premier of Georgia, 

ept. 22. 

Beria, 54, presumed to be second to 
Malenkov in the ruling triumvirate that 
included Molotov, rose to power under 
Stalin. He became a member of the secret 

olice after the Bolshevik revolution in 
1917, and by 1930 was the Communist 
party head in his native Georgia. Soon 
after his appointment to a top police post 
in Moscow in 1938, he was made head of 
the entire police organization. He ended 
the purges of the middle 1930s, freeing 
victims and undoing extremes of his 
predecessor. During World War II he 
headed Soviet internal security forces. 
After the war he became a high member 
of the Politburo, and reportedly was re- 
sponsible for atomic weapons develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union. 
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gates from 33 non-Communist countries approved 
@ resolution calling for a Big Four conference on 
all East-West differences. Another measure con- 
demned a propesed defense agreement between 
Spain and the U.S. Morgan Phillips, Secy.-Gen. of 
the British Labor party, was re-elected chairman 
of the Council of the International. 


Armistice in Korea 


July 27—U.N. and Communist delegates signed a 
Korean armistice at 10:01 a.m. (8:01 p.m., July 
26, E.S.T.). Hostilities ended 12 hrs. later. See 
Index for special article. 


President Eisenhower spoke briefly on the truce, 
warned that the U.N. had won an armistice on one 
battleground but had not achieved peace through- 
out the world. He advised the free world to remain 
vigilant against ‘‘untoward developments,’’ and 
said he hoped the truce would convince nations of 
the wisdom of negotiating differences instead of 
resorting to ‘‘futile battle.’’ He paid tribute to 
the nations joining the U.S. against aggression in 
Korea and made special note of the inspired stand 
by South Korean troops, which had shown, ac- 
cording to the President, that men from the East 
and the West could fight, work and live together 
in pursuit of just causes. 


Soviet Premier Georgi M. Malenkov pledged, July 
27, to aid North Korea in the restoration of nation- 
al unity and in the rehabilitation of national econ- 
omy. The promise was included in a message to 
North Korean Premier Kim Il Sung, Malenkov 
calling the truce a ‘‘great victory’ for the Korean 
people and the Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


July 27—In Hollywood, Calif., the Screen Actors 
Guild adopted a by-law prohibiting Communist 
party members from joining the union. 


U.S. Bomber Shot Down 


July 29—USAF RB-50 bomber was shot down off 
the coast of Siberia by Russian fighter planes. The 
U.S. Far East Air Forces in Tokyo denied the plane 
had violated the Soviet border near Vladivostok as 
charged by Moscow, July 30. One of 17 crewmen 
was rescued. Russia charged July 31, that 4 U.S. 


Communists Fail to Disrupt U.S.-West German Program to Feed East German 


President Eisenhower, following a _ re- 
quest by West German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer to relieve hunger in East 
Se aan asked the Soviet Union, July 
10, to allow the U.S. to send $15,000,000 
worth of food to East Germany. The “‘de- 
teriorating’”’ food supply, according to the 
President, had been an important factor 
in recent demonstrations in East Ger- 
many. The offer was rejected by Russia 
as ee nana and by East Germany as a 
plot to set up a spy ring in the Soviet zone 
of Germany, but President Eisenhower 
ignored the refusals.and ordered food sent 
to East zone frontiers. First shipment of 
American food, half of it flour, the rest 
oils, lard, and dried milk and vegetables, 
left New York July 17, and arrived in 
Berlin, July 29. U.S. planned to send 750,- 
000 tons. 

Meanwhile, West Germany put into op- 
eration its own program for distributing 
food to East Germans, using West Berlin 
stockpiles stored pees the possibility of 
a new blockade of the city. During the 
first day of the program, July 27, about: 
110,000 East zone residents received free 
food packages by showing their identity 
cards at food depots. About 2,600,000 par- 
cels were given eut by Aug. 15, when the 
program was temporarily halted for re- 
organization, Another 120,000 teok ad- 
vantage of the program when it resumed 
operations Aug. 27, but not all came in 
person, some sending their identity cards 
with others. Distribution, averaging 170,- 
000 parcels daily, Sept. 9, continued until 
Oct. 10. The entire distribution program 
was put under control of the West Berlin 
and West German governments to allow 
the U.S. to remain in the background and 
to permit West Germany to use its own 
devices in getting the food to the East 
Germans. U.S. shipments, arriving at the 
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fighters had downed a Soviet passenger D’ 
miles inside Manchuria on July 27, killing 
sons. U.S. rejected the protest, said the 
plane was inside Korea. Russia refused 
its charee, asked $1.861,450 damages. 


Disasters 


USAF B-47 strato-jet bomber crashed and burne 
at Heyford, Eng., July 2, killing its crew of 3. . .. 
About 50 of 3,800 persons infected died in a pare 
typhoid epidemic in Sweden, June to July 3. Ca 
was infected meat. . . . Navy Constellation cre 
near Chestertown, Md., July 7, killing 6 crewm 
It was the first crash of a Turbo Compound engimy 
plane. . . . Typhoon in South Korea killed 78, 
7... .. At least 58 children had died by July § 
from an outbreak of gastroenteritis in Orient’ 
Province, Cuba. The disease was attributed to 
spread to human beings of equine encephalitis 3 
killed 30,000 horses in 6 weeks. . . . Forest ff 
killed 15 persons in Mendocino Natl. Forest, 15 
miles northeast of San Francisco, July 9. An ur 
employed Navy. veteran reportedly confessed setting 
the fires. .. . U.S. C-47 and a Norwegian Thunder’ 
jet collided at Sola airfield, near Stavanger, Nom 
way, July 10, killing 10. Americans and the je 
pilot. . . . Ten airmen died in the crash of a B-2 
near Savannah, Ga., July 10... . Transocean 4 
Lines DC-6B, Guam to U.S., crashed east of Wak 
Island, July 12, killing 58 aboard. . . . Freighte 
Jacob Luckenbach sank 18 miles off San Francisec 
July 14, after colliding with the freighter Hawaiia 
Pilot. No lives were lost. . . . Two B-50 bomber 
collided over central Arizona, July 17; one crashec 
killing 8 men, the other returned to its Tucso 
base. . . . Marine transport plane crashed neag 
Milton, Fla., July 18, killing 44 ROTC student 
and«crewmen; 2 survived. . . . Fire killed 3, ing 
jured 11 and destroyed Williams Lake Hotel, Ros 
endale, N.Y., July 28. . . . Chemical plant 
plosion killed 16, injured 11 in Lorena, Braz., Jul 
29. . . . USAF helicopter crashed near O’Neil 
Nebr., July 30, killing 6 persons, including D 
Guenter Loeser, German scientist. . .. U.S. Nav 
PBM patrol plane crashed west of Luzon, P.If 
July 30, killing 10 of 15 aboard. 


rate of 5,000 tons a week, were turne 
over to West Germany. 

Communists continually tried to diss 
rupt the program by confiscating foo 
packages, issuing false reports to news 
papers, banning rail travel to Berli 
blocking roads, forcing workers to sho 
identity cards at factory gates and threatt 
ening reprisals. In the first direct action 
to stop distribution, about 5,000 Commu) 
nist party workers swept down on twe 
West Berlin food depots, Aug. 4. They 
were dispersed by police, as were othe 
agitators Aug. 7 and 27. The East Gerr 
mans refused to be intimidated; on 
housewife reportedly killed a Communis 
policeman by hitting him over the hea¢ 
with a two-pound can ef lard from th 
food package he was trying to take awax 
from her. 

The effect of the food program was evi 
dent late in July, when the East Germar 
news agency reported Russia had ex? 
tended the equivalent of $57,000,000 to Eas: 
Germany to purchase feod and raw ma: 
terials for the remainder of 1953. Scare 
food items began to appear in East Ger 
man sheps and markets. Otto Grotewohl 
East German premier, offered to buy $15 
000,000 worth of food from the U.S., Jul; 
29, but demanded that the U.S. permi 
free trade between East and West Ger 
many and release East German mark} 
(amounting to $1,400,000) frozen in U.S 
banks. When James B. Conant, U.S. Higk 
Commissioner, said he would recommen 
releasing the funds for food purchases i 
adequate safeguards were taken to set 
that the food would go to East Germans 
East Germany said it could not accep 
such terms A West German offer to se 
$6,000,000 worth of food also was rejected 
because it was on a cash and not a ai 
basis. . 
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i—Four of the Administration’s reor- 
mization plans went into effect: an independent 
reign Operations Administration was formed to 
pervise all foreign aid programs, including Mu- 
al Security and Point Four aid; the Civil Aero- 
lautics Board assumed control of airmail subsi- 
estimated at $80,000,000 a year, from the 
st Office Dept.; a U.S. Information Agency was 
up to take over the Voice of America and 
er allied units of the State Dept., and the 
nistrative powers of the chairman of the 
uncil of Economic Advisers was increased. 
g. 4—First session of the 83rd Congress ad- 
urned. Sen. William F. Knowland of California 
S named Senate majority leader to succeed the 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Sen. Homer Fergu- 
nh of Michigan took over Knowland’s post as 
., Republican Policy Committee. 


Administration’s Accomplishments 


_Aug. 6—In a radio report to the nation, Presi- 
mt Eisenhower said the Korean truce held two 
precious victories.’’ While the peril to peace was 
yet over, ‘‘we have shown hat the 
tive resolve of the free world can and will 
t aggression in Asia—or anywhere in the 
yorid’’ and ‘‘we have won the opportunity to show 
hat the free people can build in peace as boldly 
is they fight in war.’’ He noted 12 accomplish- 
nts in the legislative program during his first 
months in office: the end of ‘‘futile’’ economic 
trols, program to rebuild Korea, revised defense 
ogram for a reorganized Defense Dept., reor- 
zation of other departments, new plans to aid 
arming U.S. allies, emergency drought aid, 
gram to admit more refugees, continuation of 
islation to better foreign trade, wheat gift to 
fakistan, simplification of customs regulations, 
actment of normal appropriation bills and 
xtension of ‘‘onerous’’ but necessary taxes. 
“Aug. 7—C. Tyler Wood, deputy dir., Foreign 
Wperations Administration (Mutual Security), 
fas named economic coordinator for the Korean 
@lief and rehabilitation program, for which Con- 
ress recently had approved a $200,000,000 appro- 
riation. 

Aug. 10-20—Hearings of the Senate Investigating 
ubcommittee, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
., disclosed that alleged Communists in the 
yovernment Printing Office had ‘‘access’’ to secret 
tomic and military information and had at- 
empted to form a Communist cell in the office. 
JS. Public Printer Raymond C. Blattenberger 
aid, Aug. 29, that 15 employees under security 
Avestigation had been transferred to jobs where 
hey would not have access to classified documents. 
“Aug. 13—New policy on security risks in the 
tate Dept. was reported, permitting dismissal of 
mployees if a ‘‘reasonable doubt’’ of their loyalty 
kisted. Definition of ‘‘security risk’’ was broad- 
ned to assess the actual effect of circumstances on 
ational security. Employees-were entitled to ap- 
@€ar before a 3-member security hearing board 
not officials of the State Dept.), have their own 
swyers and cross-examine witnesses. Board’s rec- 
mmendations were to be sent to Secy. of State 
lulles, who would have the final word on dis- 


lissals. 
Alien Influx Studied 


Aug. 15—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., after 
2-day tour of the southern California-Mexico 
Order, asserted that illegal immigrants from 
fexico presented a ‘‘serious’’ situation. During 
he first 6 mos. of 1953, about 480,000 alien work- 
ts, or ‘‘wetbacks,’’ were arrested, against 618,000 
) all of 1952. Under an agreement between 
lexico and the U.S., about 225,000 workers are 
ermitted to enter in a year. During fiscal 1953, 
bout 390,000 were deported. Brownell proposed, 
nd President Eisenhower approved, a plan to 
pproach the problem at diplomatic, national and 
mate levels. 

Aug. 17—Five alleged Communist leaders, charged 
ith conspiring to advocate the overthrow of the 
‘S. government, pleaded not guilty in St. Louis. 
rial was set for Jan. 4, 1954. 


Policy on Public Power 


Aug. 18—Dept, of the Interior issued a policy 
jatement, approved by President Eisenhower, 
sclaring the department did.not assume it had 
exclusive right or responsibility for the construc- 
on of dams, or the generation, transmission and 
le of electric energy in any area, basin or 
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region.’’ Primary responsibilities of the depart- 
ment were said to be reclamation under Federal 
laws and development of natural resources author- 
ized by Congress, including the disposal of sur- 
plus electrical energy produced during the develop- 
ment of such resources, 

Aug. 20—Five Communist leaders, on trial in 
Federal District Court, Pittsburgh, were found 
guilty of conspiring to teach and advocate the 
violent overthrow of the U.S. government. Each 
was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment, Aug. 25. 
An appeal was planned. 

Aug. 21—Dr. Allen V. Astin, who had been 
forced to resign as head of the Natl. Bureau of 
Standards, Mar. 31, but remained as temporary 
head, accspted an offer by Secy. of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks to remain in the post “‘indefinite- 
ly.” A committee appointed at the request of 
‘Weeks by Detlov W. Bronk, pres., Natl. Academy of 
Sciences, upheld Astin’s judgment in a battery ad- 
ditive dispute, Nov. 13. See Washington Chronol- 
ogy, Mar. 31. 


U.N. Charter Called Obsolete 


Aug. 26—Secy. of State Dulles, speaking to the 
76th annual meeting of the American Bar Assn. in 
Boston, called for revision of the ‘‘obsolete’’ Char- 
ter of the U.N., asserting that delegates of the 
U.N. organizational conference at San Francisco in 
1945, had been unaware of the atomic bomb and 
its effect on world conditions. Referring to the 
proposed Bricker amendment to the Constitution 
to limit the treaty-making powers of the President, 
which the Bar Assn. delegates favored, he advised 
caution in moves to amend the Constitution. The 
Assn. adopted a report, Aug.-25, calling on the 
legal profession to remove communists from its 
ranks. Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., said, 
Aug. 27, that the Natl. Lawyers Guild had 
become the ‘‘legal mouthpiece’? of the Com- 
munist party and asked the organization to show 
cause why it should not be designated as sub- 
versive. The Guild denied Brownell’s charge and 
declared it would resist any attempt to list it as 
subversive. . Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported its revised consumer price index reached 
114.7 in mid-July, using. 100 as the average for 
1947-49 prices. It was the fifth straight month 
showing price rises. As a result 1,000,000 automo- 
bile workers were scheduled to receive a 1c-an-hr. 
wage increase in September, pay rates being ad- 
justed quarterly according to changes in the cost 
of living. Index rose to 115 on Aug. 15, making 
railroad workers eligible for a 3¢-an-hr. wage 
increase for price rises during the past 3 months: 


Fugitive Communists Arrested 


Aug. 27—FBI reported the arrest of 2 Com- 
munist party leaders in a hideout in the Sierra 
Mts., near Sonora, Calif. They were Robert G. 
Thompson, one of 11 Communist leaders convicted 
in New York in 1949 and a fugitive since July, 1951, 
and Sidney Steinberg, indicted in New York under 
the Smith Act. Two men and a woman, charged 
with harboring the fugitives, were arrested. Mrs. 
Patricia Blau, who in 1950 was upheld in her re- 
fusal to answer questions concerning the Com- 
munist party in Colorado, also was arrested. She 
had visited the party leaders at their hideout, ac- 
cording to the FBI- 

Thompson was attacked and seriously injured in 
the Federal House of Detention, New York City, 
Oct. 23, by a Yugoslav seaman scheduled for 
deportation. 

Aug. 28—Ben Gold, pres., International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union of the U.S. and Canada, 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury in Washing- 
ton for allegedly swearing falsely to the Natl. 
Labor Relations Board in August, 1950, that he was 
not a Communist. He surrendered Aug. 31. 


Nixon, Dulles Address Legionnaires 


Aug. 31—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, ad- 
dressing the national convention of the American 
Legion in St.Louis, said the end of fighting in 
Korea ‘‘overshadowed’’ all other developments and 
that the main obligation confronting the U.S. was 
to see that the principles for which 25,000 Ameri- 
cans died in Korea were not compromised in the 
peace negotiations. He asserted former President 
Truman’s decision to intervene in Korea was right 
because the Communists ‘‘had to be stopped,"’ 

Secy. of State Dulles, speaking to Legion dele- 
gates Sept. 2, said the Communists, if they re- 
sumed the Korean war, could no longer depend on 
their “privileged sanctuary’ north of the Yalu 
River, and declared the Chinese Communists should 
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realize any direct intervention in Indo-China would 
have ‘‘grave consequences’”’ that might not be con- 
fined to Indo-China. 

The Legion delegates called on the U.S. to use 
“every weapon at its disposal’’ to drive the Com- 
munist forces from Korea if the peace failed. Other 
resolutions called for the veto of any attempt to 
admit Communist China to the U.N., amendment 
of the U.N. charter to meet present needs, and a 
Constitutional amendment to make treaties ef- 
fective only after Congress passed specific legisla- 
tion. Arthur J. Connell of Conn., was elected 
national commander, Sept. 3, replacing Lewis K. 
Gough of Calif. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 5—Soviet Union announced a 1953 budget 
of 530.5 billion rubles. Partial breakdown allotted 
110.2 billion to defense—3.6 billion under 1952, 
156.1 billion to capital construction, 62 billion to 
education and 67.7 billion to health, social insur- 
ance and other benefits. Revenues were estimated 
at 543.3 billion rubles. The agricultural tax against 
peasants was lowered to bring it in line with gov- 
ernment price reductions, and the basis for levying 
the tax was revised, fixing a flat rate varying with 
the size or location of a peasant’s land. Unpaid 
taxes for past years were canceled, but a 50% 
penalty was provided for peasants who did not 
fulfill the obligatory number of work days on col- 
lectives. Through bonuses and tax cuts, the own- 
ership of livestock was encouraged among the 
peasants. (An official exchange rate of 4 rubles to 
$1 has been established within the Soviet Union. 
Outside the ruble is worth much less, and no basis 
for comparison is possible.) 


Soviet Union Claims H-Bomb 


Aug. 8—Premier Georgi M. Malenkov reported 
to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow that the U.S. no 
longer had a monopoly on the hydrogen bomb, but 
pointed out that basic Soviet policy called for the 
peaceful settlement of international differences. 
While declaring that ‘‘no objective grounds’’ for 
war between the U.S. and the Soviet Union ex- 
isted, he emphasized that the Soviet Union was 
prepared to crush any aggression against it. Dur- 
ing his 2-hr. address, Malenkov asserted that 
Soviet unity had been strengthened by the. purge 
of Lavrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier and in- 
ternal affairs minister; that the great powers must 
take measures to settle the German question and 
provide against a resurgence of German militar- 


Mossadegh Ousted by Iranian Royalists; U.S. Aids New Government 


Mohammed Mossadegh was ousted as 
premier of Iran by supporters of Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, Aug. 19, a few 
days after the 72-year-old premier seem- 
ely had won a decisive victory. over the 

ah. 

Mossadegh, who had become virtual 
dictator during his 28 months as premier, 
was dismissed by the Shah Aug. 16 for 
dissolving the Majlis (parliament). The 
Shah appointed Maj. Gen. Fazlollah Za- 
hedi premier. Mossadegh, supported by 
Tudeh (Communist) party members, 
seized royalist leaders and ordered the 
arrest of Zahedi, who eluded him. The 
apparent success of Mossadegh caused the 
Shah and his wife, Queen Soraya, to flee 
by plane to Baghdad, Iraq, Aug. 16, while 
followers of Mossadegh rioted and tore 
down a statue of the Shah’s father. 

Army troops and supporters of the 
Shah gained control by force Aug. 19. 
Over 300 persons were killed during the 
9-hour uprising that ended with the flight 
of Mossadegh and his cabinet, and the 
seizure of the premier’s heavily fortified 
home in Teheran. Gen. Zahedi came out 
of hiding and declared himself ruler until 
parliament reconvened. He appointed a 
cabinet, released political prisoners and 
promised reforms, including the restora- 
tion of law, order and individual free- 
doms, higher wages, a better living 
standard, farm cooperatives and agricul- 
tural improvements. While Zahedi made 
no reference to the dispute with Britain 
over oil nationalization, Western observ- 
ers expressed hope that the change in 
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ism; that the Korean armistice formed a basis” 
the normalization of all relations in the Far 
including those between the Soviet Union as 
Japan, which the U.S. allegedly obstructed; # 
the U.S. must stop “‘ignoring’*’ Communist Chirj 
which must take its place in the U.N., and A 
the Soviet Union was providing 1 billion rubles 4) 
the restoration of North Korea. .. . Ten his 
North Korean officials were sentenced to de: 
and 2 were imprisoned. after they ‘‘confesse: 
plotting to overthrow the Communist regim 
‘‘spying’’ for the U.S. and South Korea, acco! 
ing the the Pyongyang radio in North Ko 
Eleven members of a 15-member Central Cong 
mittee of the North Korean Communist par 
were reported ousted Aug. 13. . . . About 2,000, 
public service workers went on strike in France: 
a concerted protest against contemplated gove 
ment decrees to raise the retirement age and e@ 
fect economies in the public service system. Go 
ernment reached an agreement, Aug. 21, with tw 
big non-Communist unions—the Socialist Worke 
Force and-the Christian Labor Federation. G 
facilities returned to normal Aug. 26, despite effec 
of the Communist-led General Confederation 
Labor to prolong the strike, and Premier Joser 
Laniel’s economic program remained largely inta a 
Aug. 9—Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah was dil 
missed as prime minister of the state of Jamm 
and Kashmir and replaced by Deputy Prem 
Ghulam Mohammed. Abdullah recently had advigy 
cated independence for the state. 
Aug. 10—In Bucharest, at the first press co: 
ference in over 5 years for Western correspondens 
in Rumania, Deputy Foreign Minister Grigo 
Preoteosa said work on the Danube-Black S 
Canal had been ended because the governme® 
considered raising thé living standard of the pee 
ple more essential, that rationing would be aba 
ished as soon as conditions permitted and that es 
forts were being made to increase consumer goo 
production. He also disclosed that Ana Pauke 
ousted as foreign minister in 1952, had not bee 
arrested and was living in Bucharest. 
Aug. 11—Results of Canada’s general electio: 
Aug. 10, gave the Liberal party, headed by Pring 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, 171 of 265 seats in th) 
House of Commons. See page 324 for details. 


Moroccan Sultan Deposed 


Aug. 15—Tribal leaders assembled in Marrakes 
Morocco proclaimed Sidi Moulay Mohammed Be 


government would lead to an early set 
tlement. 

In response to an appeal by Zahed 
Mossadegh and three of his aides sur 
rendered Aug. 20. This was followed b 
a roundup of Tudeh party members. T 
Shah, returning in triumph to Tehera 
Aug. 22, called Mossadegh an “evil ma 
who wanted power at all costs.’’ Mossa 
degh was charged with holding offic 
unlawfully Aug. 16 to 19, abusing powe 
granted him by the Majlis, dissolving th 
Majlis, and planning a nation-wide refe 
endum to change Iran’s form of govern 
ment. He was held responsible for th: 
killing of citizens by guards defending hi 
home. Mossadegh left the nation $210, 
000,000 in debt, according to Zahedi, Aug 
27. Another $200,000,000 in oil revenues ha 
been lost. Mossadegh’s trial began Nov. § 

The Shah appealed for foreign assis 
ance Aug. 23, and Zahedi requested U.S) 
aid in a letter to President Eisenhower 
Aug. 26, emphasizing that Iran intende ( 
to improve its international position a} 
well as conditions at home. Preside 
Eisenhower, Sept. 5, announced a $45, 
000,000 grant to the new government 
which estimated its need at $300,000,000/ 
In June, President Eisenhower had re) 
jected a request by Mossadegh for addi 
tional aid while Iran’s oil dispute wit 
Britain remained unsettled. 
_ The Soviet Union, which was negotiat} 
ing with the Mossadegh government or 
financial, territorial and other matters: 
charged that the U.S. had been implicatec 
in the coup restoring the Shah. . 


4 
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supreme religious chief of Islam in Morocco. 
ig g Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youseff did 
accept the decision, and clashes between na- 
alists supporting him and pro-French Berbers 
to El Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, resulted in 
deaths in Marrakesh. Youseff was deposed in 
or of Arafa, Aug. 20, by the Grand Vizier 
ime minister) and his colleagues, who acted to 
vent. further bloodshed after learning that 
serber tribesmen were converging on Rabat. 
Aug. 17—Giuseppe Pella, Christian Democrat, 
is Sworn in as Premier of Italy, succeeding Al- 
de Gasperi, also a Christian Democrat. Pella 
his government (approved Aug. 24) would 
ain faithful to the NATO, defend Italian in- 
ests in Trieste and use every means to maintain 
purchasing power of the lira. Pella submitted a 
153 billion lire ($3.5 billion) budget for the year 
ginning July 1, 1954, to the Senate, Aug. 25. The 
‘gest budget in Italian history, it allotted 484 
illion lire for defense. Expected deficit was 366 
ion lire. . . . Edgar Sanders, British executive 
tenced with Robert A. Vogeler to imprisonment 
Hungary on espionage charges in 1950, was par- 
oned. He was released at the Austrian frontier 
. 18. Vogeler filed suit for $500,000 against the 
ational Telephone & Telegraph Co., Aug. 23, 
ing the firm legally was liable ‘‘for what I 


al trade restrictions imposed against Hun- 
, December, 1949. 


Kashmir Plebiscite Planned 


~ Aug. 20—Mohammed Ali, prime minister of Pak- 
stan, and Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of 
dia, after conferring in New Delhi for 5 days, 
agreed on a plebiscite to settle the 6-year dispute 
wer the state of Jammu and Kashmir. They an- 
uunced that by May, 1954, a plebiscite adminis- 
ator from a neutral country would begin prepa- 
tions for a vote by the state’s 4,000,000 people to 
termine whether Kashmir would join India or 
kistan. Mohammed Ali, in a letter to Nehru, 
Aug. 27, said the troops of both countries must be 
Withdrawn from Kashmir before Pakistan would 
agree to a plebiscite and insisted on a non-partisan 
Kashmir government during the voting. 

Aug. 23—Negotiations in Moscow between Soviet 
and East German delegates resulted in a Russian 
promise to free all Germans now held in the Soviet 
Union for ‘crimes connected with war,’’ except 
those sentenced for severe crimes against ‘‘peace 
and*humanity.”” By Oct. 1, 3,500 had been re- 
leased. Soviet Premier Georgi M. Malenkov 
appealed to the Germans to unite to avoid a 
hew war, said the Adenauer government of West 
Germany stood for war and the continued division 
of Germany. Soviet Union waived East German 
reparations as of Jan. 1, 1954; provided for the 
return of 33 machine-working and other industrial 
plants and relievéd East Germany of payments of 
430,000,000 marks for 66 plants already returned; 
reduced occupation costs to not more than 5% of 
the East German budget and lowered such-costs to 
1,6 billion marks for 1954, 350,000,000 marks under 
1953, and agreed to supplement trade exchange by 
Providing an addijional 590,000,000 rubles in in- 
dustrial goods and allowing a credit of 485,000,000 
rubles, of which over 44 was in foreign exchange. 
Aug. 27—Spain and the Vatican signed a cove- 
nant reaffirming Catholicism as the ‘‘only religion 
of the Spanish people’’ and recognizing an article 
of the Spanish Constitution stating that no one 
may be molested ‘‘on account of his religion.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


» Aug. 3—Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, in his 
introduction te the organization’s 8th annual re- 
port covering July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953, called 
on member states to use the U.N. forum “‘less for 
fhe voicing of complaints and more for the presen- 
tation of proposals furthering the common end.” 
He said U.N. employees should abstain from politi- 
eal activity outside their duties, and should be left 
free from national pressures. He urged the build- 
ing up of a U.N.-based system of international 
law, noting that nations were slow in submitting 
differences to the International Court of Justice 
and in ratifying U.N. covenants and treaties, 

Aug. 7—The 16 nations that fought in Korea 
pledged to resist any resumption of Communist 
ageression and warned that a breach in the 
armistice might result in an extension of hostili- 
fies beyond the Korean border. They maintained 
s Korean armistice must not jeopardize peace in 
any other part of Asia. 
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Aug. 18—At the opening meeting of the Political 
and Security Committee of the General Assembly, 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet delegate, proposed that 
the political conference on Korea be composed of 
India, Sweden, Poland, Burma, the Soviet Union 
and the principal belligerents—U.S., Britain, 
France, Communist China and North and South 
Korea. U.S. opposed the participation of the 
Soviet Union, unless it was considered a repre- 
sentative of the Communist side, and of India, 
contending the armistice recommended a political 
conference of ‘‘both sides.” France and Britain 
supported the participation of India. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., U.S. delegate, asserted Aug. 19, that 
Russia was attempting to exclude 13 of the 16 
nations that had contributed treops to the defense 
of South Korea, and of giving South Korea a 
“second-class seat.’”’ South Korea said it would 
be impossible to ‘‘collaborate’’ with India at the 
proposed Far Eastern conference. Lodge declared 
thé participation of India would jeopardize the 
success of the conference in view of the “known 
attitude of the Republic of Korea,’’ 

India withdrew Aug. 28, after failing to win 
necessary votes in the Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee, Aug. 27. The Assembly Aug. 28, adopted 
a 15-power resolution calling for participation in 
the proposed conference of the 16 member nations 
that sent troops to Korea and South Korea on the 
U.N. side. A separate invitation was extended to 
the Soviet Union, provided the ‘‘other side desired 
it.”” A U.S. proviso intended to show that the 
Soviet Union would attend on the Communist side. 
In accordance with the 15-power resolution, the 
U.S. was requested to contact the Communists re- 
garding the time and place of the conference. At 
a Washington meeting, the 17 countries that 
fought on the U.N. side chose Oct. 15, with San 
Francisco, Geneva or Honolulu as possible sites. 

Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold sent transcripts 
of Assembly proceedings to the Communists. In 
addition to the resolutions adopted by the U.N. re- 
garding nations to participate, the transcript sug- 
gested that the conference be a two-sided meeting, 
with each side naming its own representatives; 
that the meeting, at least in initial stages, be 
limited to Korean problems, and that nations at- 
tending be bound only by such decisions to which 
they voluntarily adhered. See U.N. Chronology, 
Sept. 13 and Oct. 10. 

The 1952 session of the Assembly ended Aug. 
28, after tribute had been paid to U.N. troops 
who fought and died in Korea. 


GENERAL : 


Aug. 8—In Seoul, Secy. of State Dulles and Pyun 
Yung Tai, South Korean foreign minister, signed 
a mutual defense pact between the U.S. and South 
Korea. Syngman Rhee, pres. of South Korea, 
pledged not to disrupt the armistice during the 
first 90 days of the scheduled international po- 
litical conference on Korea. Before returning to 
Washington, Dulles made a 1-day visit to Tokyo, 
where he said the U.S. planned to return to Japan 
about 10 islands, known as the Amami group, be- 
tween Kyushu and Okinawa. 


> German Treaty Talks Proposed 


Aug. 16—Soviet Union called for a German 
peace conference within 6 mos. and proposed an 
immediate temporary government for all Ger- 
many, with East and West German representa- 
tives taking part to prepare for “elections and 
reunification, and to represent Germany in peace 
treaty talks. Russia said the temporary govern- 
ment should not participate in any coalition 
against any nation that fought Nazi Germany in 
World War II. The Soviet note, delivered to the 
U.S., British and French embassies in Moscow, 
also proposed freeing Germany from reparations 
payments by Jan. 1, 1954, and limiting occupation 
costs to 5% of the German state budgets. U.S., 
Britain and France, in notes to the Soviet Union, 
Sept. 2, proposed a Big Four foreign ministers 
conference at Lugano, Switzerland, Oct. 15, to 
discuss Austria and Germany, but rejected Rus- 
sia’s stand of Aug. 5, that Communist China 
should attend. They also rejected the Soviet 
Union’s Aug. 16 proposals, holding that free elec- 
tions in Germany must come first. 

Soviet Union, Sept. 28, proposed a conference of 
foreign ministers of Britain, France, U.S., Soviet 
Union and the Chinese People’s Republic (Com- 
munist) to discuss means to “lessen tensidn in 
international relations’ and suggested a 4-power 
meeting on Germany, which would include in its 
discussions ‘‘all proposals introduced in the course 
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of preparing the conference.” Russia offered to 
aucuke the Austrian question in ‘‘normal diplo- 
matic channels.’’ U.S. viewed the Russian note as 
“evasive” and “dilatory.” See Foreign Chronology, 
July 29. 

rere 18—Report of the New York City Police 
Dept., comparing crimé in the city in the first 6 
mos. of 1953 against a like period in 1952, showed 
a 42.5% rise in manslaughter, 285 against 200, 
which Police Commissioner George P. Monaghan 
attributed to aute deaths, and a 22.1% rise in 
murders, Value of property stolen in the first half 
of 1953 was $25,079,359, a decrease of $1,772,364 
from the 1952 period. Robbery decreased 7.2%, 
burglary 1.8%, narcetics felonies 1.1% and grand 
larceny 4.3%, but complaints of felonious assault 
rose 10.7% and of auto theft 5.1%. See Police and 
Crime Statistics, page 246. 


Stevenson Sees U.S. Prestige Hurt 


Aug. 20—Adlai E. Stevenson, returned to New 
York after a 6-mos. tour of 26 countries, said the 
danger of world war had lessened and that the 
free countries were winning the ‘‘cold war.’’ He 
asserted he had sought to explain American atti- 
tudes and positions without criticizing the Admin- 
istration’s conduct in foreign affairs. Warning 
against unilateralism, which he termed another 
form of isolationism, he said nothing must be al- 
lowed to disrupt British-U.S, unity, that the Com- 
munists’ would exploit every opportunity to divide 
the U.S. and its allies. U.S. prestige abroad had 
been hurt, he believed, by ‘‘book-burning, purges 
and invasions -ef executive responsibility’ in the 
U.S. He said he had been asked most about ‘‘Mc- 
Carthyism.’’ 

Aug. 28—Alabama enacted a bill outlawing the 
union shop and similar agreements between man- 
agement and labor in the state. Law prohibited 
mandatory check-off of union dues. Alabama was 
the 14th state to adopt such legislation. 


Disasters 


William T. Gardiner, governor of Maine 1929-33, 
and 2 others were killed Aug. 2, when Gardiner’s 
private plane exploded and crashed near Allen- 
town, Penn. . . . Iranian news reports Aug. 4 put 
the death toll during recent flash floods in a val- 
ley of the Elburz Mountains at 265. ... USAF 
RB-36 bomber crashed in the North Atlantic, Aug. 
6; 5 killed, 14 missing, 4 rescued. . . . Royal 
Canadian jet fighter crashed into 2 houses in Ville 
Jacques Cartier, Quebec, Aug. 11, killing 9 persons, 
including 2 in the plane. . . . A $50,000,000 fire 
destroyed the General Motors plant for making 
automotive transmissions at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 
13, and killed 2 and injured 20. .. . Ten died and 
58 were injured in the head-on collision of 2 com- 


Soviet Union Tests Hydrogen Bomb, Calls for U.N.-Supervised Disarmame: 


Test of a hydrogen bomb was announced 
by the Soviet Union, Aug. 20. The report 
said briefly that the explosion was many 
times more powerful than an ordinary 
atomic explosion and that the test had 
been conducted ‘within the last few 


days.” Premier Malenkov had claimed 
Soviet mastery of the hydrogen bomb, 
Aug. 8. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


confirmed the explosion, disclosing that a 
test involving both fission (uranium-plu- 
tonium) and thermonuclear (hydrogen) 
reactions had taken place in the Soviet 
Union, Aug. 12. Lewis L. Strauss, ch., 
AEC, said results were similar to those 
obtained by the U.S. in 1951 and 1952 tests 
on Eniwetok, giving the first indication of 
U.S. hydrogen bomb tests as early as 1951. 

Moscow declared there was no reason 
for alarm despite agitation in “foreign 
circles” for intensification of the arma- 
ments drive because Russia possessed 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs. Soviet 
government maintained it would stand 
by its “unchanging poliey directed to the 
strengthening of peace.” 

Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet delegate to 
the U.N., introduced a_ resolution for 
armament reduction during an address to 
the General Assembly, Sept. 21, in which 
he eriticized the ‘aggressive North At- 
lantic bloc” and charged the U.S. with 
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muter trains near Manchester, Eng., Aug. 15. .. 
Hurricane hit the coastline from Nerth 

to southern New Jersey, caused 7 deaths, $13 ; 
000 damage. .. . Japan’s third flood in a mo 
killed 143, injured 110 dod 1eck 20 oe 
Kizu River valley, near , Aug. 16... , « 

long series of earthquakes in the Ionian Islam 
off Greece, killed 424 by Aug, 16. U.S., Britt 
Greek and Israeli ships aided in disaster oi ; 
. . . B-50 bomber exploded and crashed near Pi! 
ho, Arizona, Aug. 20, killing 2 of 12 men aboae 
. . . Town of Shwegyin, Burma, was destroyed I 
flood waters from the Sittang River, Aug, 
About 1,000 persons were missing. . . . Floods 
southern Texas, Aug. 30, caused by week-I¢ 
rains, forced 4,500 persons from their homess) 
Robstown, Sinton and other communities. . 
Snow storms in Argentina and Chile took 72 i 
By Aug. 31. 


1953—September 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. 3—Air Force canceled orders for 965 plar 
including 155 B-47 jet bombers and 479 jet figh 
and fighter-bombers. Part of the estimated $75% 
000,000 savings was te be used to purchase an t 
disclosed number of new North American F- 
supersonic fighters. Harold E. Talbott, Secy.. 
the Air Force, reported Sept. 16, that orders 
jet and other engines had been cut by more thi 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
1954. Plans for expanded production of B® 
bombers were announced by Talbott, Sept. 28. 

Sept. 8—Fred M. Vinson, 63, Chief Justice of 1 
U.S., died in Washington, after a heart a 
President Eisenhower, Sept. 30, appointed 
Earl Warren of Calif. to succeed Vinson. 
page 785 for details. 
Sept. 9-10—Secy. of State Dulles; Richard 
Casey, Australian Minister for thal Affe 
and T. Clifton Webb, New Zealand Minister *)) 
External Affairs, meeting in Washington as 1 
ANZUS treaty council, pledged to guard ag } 
the threat of Communist aggression and to ma 
tain peace in the Pacific. They opposed enlarg 
the pact to include ether natiens. 

Sept. 10—Martin P. Durkin resigned as See 
of Labor, declaring the White House had not 
filled an agreement to send 19 preposals to ame 
the Taft-Hartley law to Congress. President Eis 
hower declared, Sept. 30, that he never had k 
ingly broken an agreement with an associe 
President appointed James P. Mitchell, 52, as 
Secy. for Manpower and Reserve Affairs in 1 
Army, to succeed Durkin, Oct. 8. 
Sept. 11—Rep. Donald L. Jackson (R.-Calif.) 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, di 
closed in Hollywood that actress Lucille Ball hi 


seeking “world domination.” Provisio: 
included prohibition of atomic, hydro 
and other weapons of mass destructii 
(originally introduced in 1946, except £ 
hydrogen bomb provisions), conde 
tion of propaganda aimed at ‘“incitii 
enmity and hatred among nations aj 
preparing for a new world war” (fil 
proposed in 1947), condemnation of t 
establishment of military bases in foreij 
territories, and recommendation that t} 
Seeurity Council take steps to elimina! 
them (first mentioned in 1949). Weste# 
powers previously have. rejected So 
proposals on the ground they left loo 
holes permitting secret manufacture | 
atomic weapons. A ees based on ft 
inspection by a control agency not subje 
to veto, suggested by Bernard M. Baru) 
in 1946, has been approved by a U,j 
majority but rejected by the Soviet Uni Gi 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R.-N.Y.) cil 
Joint Congressional Committee on Ato 
Energy, said Aug. 21, that the U.S. wou 
retain its leadership in atomic develo}; 
ments, but Strauss, in a letter to Se! 
Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.), contended 
was “‘a fallacy to assume that a stockp 
of atomic weapons in our hands is 
itself a complete deterrent to aggressii 
action.” For record of other atomic e 
plosions, see Index. | 


| 
| 


tted registering in 1936 to vote as a Com- 
t, but he said there was no evidence she ever 
been a Communist party member. 


Tax on Truman’s Memoirs Cut 


t. 14—Internal Revenue Bureau agreed te 
it former President Truman to spread income 
X Payments on the sale of his memoirs over a 
T. period, according to Samuel I. Rosenman, his 
torney in New York. Truman weuld pay about 
38,000 in taxes en the reported sale price of 
,000. On a l-yr. basis the tax would be about 


000. 
Sept. 18—Warren L. Stephenson was dropped 


trict of Columbia 
phenson, whe served as exec. secy. of President 
enhower’s inaugural committee, had admitted, 
testimony to the House Armed Services sub- 
mittee in June, that he oftered to try to. get 
lilitary contracts for a California firm for a 
,000-a-month salary or a 4% fee. He previously 
denied having contacts with the firm. 
eral grand jury in Washington indicted him for 
jury, Nov. 16. 
2 21—At a $100-a-plate Republican dinner in 


ton, President Eisenhower said ‘‘no labor, no 
» no service was too great’’ to defend freedom, 
sowing the enemies of the free world to he 
quipped with the ‘‘most terrible weapons of de- 
fruction.”’ Secy. of the Treasury George M. 
mphrey told the 79th annual convention of the 
nerican Bankers Assn. in Washington, Sept, 22, 
hat the excess profits tax would expire and the 
0% reduction in personal income taxes would be- 
ome effective Dec. 31. The Geyernment had 
‘turned the corner’’ in getting finances in hand, 
tecording to Humphrey, 

Sept. 26—Alabama challenged the submerged 
ands act in a petition to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
ding the law denied Alabama equal rights with 

neighbers—Florida, Texas and Louisiana. 
Sept. 30—U.S. agreed to make $385,000,000 in aid 
Wailable to France before the end of 1954, in addi- 
ion to $400,900,000 already allotted, to intensify 
he fight against the Communist-led Vietminh in 
mdo-China. . . . Federal Communications Com- 
fission authorized an 8% increase in interstate 
eng-distance service of the Bell Telephone System, 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 3—Amin Didi, first president of the Mal- 
five Islands, was deposed and arrested following 
» coup by Vice Pres. Ibrahim Mohamed Didi and 
brahim Ali Dadi, a political agitator. The Maldives 
ecame a republic Jan. 1. ‘ 
‘Sept. 11—Delegates representing 8,000,000 Brit- 
sh trade union workers ended their annual Trades 
Jnion Congress at Douglas, Isle of Man, approv- 
he a report urging a moderate policy on socializa- 
ion. They rejected a motion by Aneurin Bevan, 
sader of the left wing of the Labor party, to have 
ritain become a ‘‘third force’’ to fill the 
‘¥Vacuum’’ between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
nd defeated reselutions calling for severe cur- 
ailment of British armament and for increased 
rade with Communist nations. . . . Sidi Moham- 
ned Ben Moulay Arata, Sultan of Morocco, es- 
aped death when a speeding car broke through 
“police cordon and crashed into his horse. Guards 
illed the would-be assassin. 


Soviet Agriculture Criticized 


Sept. 15—Moscew announced the formation of 6 
ew ministries to increase agricultural production 
nd the supply of consumer goods. Earlier, Nikita 
. Khrushchev, first secy. of the Central Commit- 
se of the Communist party, in.a report to the 
jommittee asserted agricultural production had 
hown little improvement since 1916, and had 
ropped in important categories of livestock pro- 
uction, He attributed deficiencies to failure to 
salize the importance of personal farm plots, say- 
ag the basis for the collective farm system was a 
roper combination of collective and individual 
aterests. : 
Sept. 16—The French government remained split 
ver the pending European Defense Community 
seaty despite a reported offer by Britain not to 
ithdraw its troops on the continent without first 
sHsulting EDC members and examining the 
rrength of Western and Communist forces. Mean- 
hile, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
jany wrote Georges Bidault, French foreign min- 
er, urging personal talks to settle the Saar issue. 
fance has maintained that settlement of the 
far question must precede the EDC treaty... . 
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j ended its support of aggression, 


his Republican party posts, accerding to the | 
Republican Committee.. 


Fadhil Jamali was named premier of Iraq, suc- 
ceeding Jamil el Madfai, resigned Sept. 1. 

Sept. 19—Clement R. Attlee, British Labor Party 
leader, declared U.S. foreign policy was responsible 
for a steady decline in world affairs, calling the 
“tendency to regard as suspect Sees me is 
not in accord with the American point of view" a 
reflection of ‘‘tendencies toward intolerance,’ He 
urged Britain to take the lead in promoting a 
better understanding between Asia and the Western 
powers and demanded that Communist China be 
seated in the U.N. Security Council as soen as it 
Attlee criticized 
the Conservatives’ economic policies and asserted 
the government had no policy “but that of opti- 
mism and complacent drift.” 

Sept. 20—Soviet Union announced the results of 
negotiations with a North Korean delegation, 
headed by Premier Kim Ii Sung, in Moscow, Rus- 
sia promised to grant 1 billion rubles ($250,000.000} 
to North Korea for reconstruction (reported by 
Premier Malenkov, Aug, 8), to send technicians, 
equipment and supplies’ of consumer goods to 
North Korea and to postpone payment on credits 
extended to North Korea during the war. Both 
countries pledged ‘‘peaceful coeperation” to settie 
the Korean question on the basis of national unity 
for Korea. 

Sept. 21—In Egypt, former Premiers Mustafa 
Nahas and Ibrahim Abdel Hadi, and a number of 
aides of former King Farouk were arrested and 
charged with conspiring against the government 
of President Mohammed Naguib. Revelution tri- 
bunal of the army junta, Oct. 1, sentenced Abdel 
Hadi to death for treason, later commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment. 2 

Sept. 23—In elections for Benmark’s new uni- 
cameral parliament, Secial Democrats won 74 of 
the 175 seats, Agrarians 42, Conseryatives 30, 
Radical Liberals 14, Communists 8, Single Taxers 
6 and German minority 1. Hans Hedtoft, premier- 
gpelzante, announced an all-Socialist cabinet Sept. 


Sept. 27—At the opening of the British Labor 
party’s 6-day natienal conference at Margate, 
Aneurin Bevan, left-wing leader, called on the 
ailing Prime Minister Churchill te resign if he 
was “‘unable to do his duty.’’ Election of 3 mod- 
erates to the Natl. Executive Committee, Sept. 29, 
left only 6 Bevanites on the 29-member body. 
Committee, at the urging of moderate socialists, 
led by former Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, 
approved foreign policy resolutions Oct. 1, calling 
for neutralization of Korea, seating of Communist 
China in the U.N. and delay in rearming West 
Germany. Defense agreement between Spain and 
the U.S. was criticized, and Spain’s entry into any 
democratic organizatien was opposed. 

Labor members of the House of Commons re- 
elected Herbert Morrison, right-wing Laborite, as 
deputy parliamentary leader, Oct. 28. 

Sept. 28—Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Roman 
Catholic Primate of Poland, was suspended for 
allegedly abusing his authority, according to War- 
saw. He was permitted to ‘‘retire to a monastery.’’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sept. 1—Dismissal of 11 of 21 American em- 
ployees of the U.N. during a Congressional investi- 
gation of the loyalty of Americans in the U.N. was 
declared illegal by the Administrative Tribunal of 
the U.N. Four were ordered reinstated with full 
back pay, and the other 7 received payments 
ranging from $6,000 to $40,000 in lieu of rein- 
statement. Discharge of 9 other employees was 
upheld. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold refused to 
reinstate the 4 employees. 

Sept. 8—Britain pledged $22,400,000 te the U.N. 
Korea Reconstruction Agency. The Agency sought 
a $130,000,000 fund by Jume, 1954. 

Sept. 9—Jan Hajdukiewicz, Polish member of a 
neutral U.N. inspection team stationed at the 
Kangnung port of entry in South Korea, asked for 
and received political asylum in the U.S. The 28- 
yr.-old translator said it was his ‘‘last chance”’ to 
escape Communist control. Polish delegation at 
Panmunjom protested he had been “kidnaped” 
by the U.S. 

Sept. 13—In a message to Secy. Gen. Hammar- 
skjold, Communist China proposed making the 
Korean peace conference a round-table discussion 
including the belligerents, the Soviet Union and 
other concerned Asian nations—India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Indonesia. The Peiping regime de- 
manded that Communist China and North Korea 
be permitted to debate in the General Assembly on 
the conference. Robert D. Murphy, Asst. Secy. of 
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State for U.N. Affairs, declared Communist China’s 
proposals were simply a revision of Soviet pro- 
als. 
oS, acting as agent for the U.N., refused 
to change the composition of the U.N. side of 
the conference, Sept. 18, and a Russian attempt, 
Sept. 22, to place the Korean peace conference en 
the General Assembly’s agenda was rejected 40 
to 8. See U.N. Chronology, Aug. 18 and Oct. 10. 

Sept. 15—General Assembly opened its 1953 ses- 
sion and immediately passed a resolution, intro- 
duced by Secy. of State Dulles, to postpone a 
ruling on the admission of Communist China for 
the rest of 1953, defeating a move by Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, Soviet representative, to seat Com- 
munist China. 

Mme. Vijaya Pandit, head of the Indian dele- 
gation, was elected president of the Assembly, 37 
to 22, winning over Prince Wan Waithayakon of 
Thailand. She was supported by the U.S., the 
Soviet blec, and most of the British Common- 
wealth, African and Asian nations. 


Communist Tactics Criticized 


Sept. 17—Secy. of State Dulles, first speaker in 
opening debate at the 8th session of the General 
Assembly, asked the Soviet Union to back the uni- 
fication of Korea, to agree to settlement of the 
German, Austrian and Indo-Chinese problems, to 
end the ‘‘dedication of the Soviet Communist party 
to the violent overthrow of independent govern- 
ments,’ and to agree to ‘‘national independence’’ 
for Russia’s neighbors. He criticized the Com- 
munists of ‘‘dilatory tactics’? in preparations for 
the forthcoming Korean peace conference, and, 
emphasizing the willingness of the U.S. to discuss 
all majer East-West differences, said the U.S. did 
not ‘‘export revolution’? and did not want to see 
the Seviet Union ‘‘encircled by hostile peoples.’’ 

Sept. 18—Dr. Marek S. Korowicz, first alternate 
member of the Polish delegation to the U.N., asked 
for political asylum in the U.S. Korowicz, who 
arrived in the U.S., Sept. 14, said 95% of the 
Polish people were opposed to their Communist 
rulers, He told the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in Washington, Sept. 24, that Russia 
had turned Poland into ‘‘one immense totalitarian 
prison camp.’’ Korowicz believed the Soviet Union 
was not ready for war at this time but that it had 
a “master plan’’ for world conquest by 1970 or 
1980. 

Sept. 23—Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secy. of 
State for External Affairs, told the General As- 
sembly that Canada would not support any non- 
U.N. military action in Korea and would be. op- 
posed to an interpretation of U.N. objectives to 
include unification of Korea by force. 


Chronology—S eptember, 1953 


GENERAL % 
ept. 2—Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, ; 
of Corregidor, died in San Antonio, Tex. e 
buried in Arlington Natl. Cemetery, Sept. 8. 
Sept. 5—Thunderstorms in most parts 2 
country broke a two-week heat wave rangi : 
the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky Mountains. 4 
damage was extensive, and the death rate 
doubled in many areas. Temperature was oy 
in New York, Aug. 25 to Sept. 3—the 
period of censecutive days with over-90° 
tures in the city’s weather history. The reco 
3 consecutive days over 95° was broken Aug 
the 5th straight day over 95°. . . . Mei-lan, 15, 
panda in the U.S., died in Brookfield Zoo, Ch 
Sept. 8—Crown Prince Akihito of Japan arr 
in Washington to begin a month’s tour of the 
Sept. }—Cdmmunist naval vessel shelled a EB 
ish Navy launch near Hong Kong, killing 7 
injuring 2 of 14 aboard. British said the inci 
took place near Lintin Island in internati 
waters. H 
Sept. 14—Adlai E. Stevenson, speaking to 2 
Democrats at a $100-a-plate dinner in Chics 


claring its policy seemed to be to ine 
commission or take it up at the next sessio 
Congress’’ when in doubt. While making “ 
threats’? to the Communists, he asserted the #7 
publicans had weakened U.S. defense for 
Former President Truman called the Adminiss 
tion a ‘‘wrecking crew’’ that was considerinn 
national sales tax. President Eisenhower, Septs 
denied a national retail sales tax would be impos 
but did not rule out the possibility of a gens 
sales tax on manufacturers. 
Stevenson, in a report on his world tour S& 
15, cautioned against adopting arbitrary posit? 
that might restrict the U.S. in forthcoming Ko 
peace negotiations and said he hoped U.S. leac® 
would not be ‘“prisohers of domestic polit! 
propaganda or hobbled by inflexibility.’’ He ca 
on the U.S. to take the initiative in peace 
with the Soviet Union, looking to world-wide «f 
armament and a European arrangement to ass 
non-aggression for both the free world and Jf 
Soviet Union. After a meeting with Presid 
Eisenhower, Oct. 1, Stevenson declared the Pr 
dent had indicated his proposals for mutual n 
aggression guarantees merited consideration 
the State Dept. 

Sept. 15—Keel of the second nuclear-powe 
submarine, the Sea Wolf, was laid at Grot 
Conn. The vessel, costing between $45 million 4 


Adenauer Wins West German Election, 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s coalition 
government was returned to power in 
West Germany’s second post-war election, 
Sept. 6, 1953. Christian Democrats, Aden- 
auer’s party, received 12,440,799 of the 
27,541,055 votes cast and won 244 of the 
487 seats in the Bundestag (lower house). 
Free Democrats won 48 seats and the 
German party 15, giving the pre-election 
coalition 307 seats. Erich Ollenhauer’s So- 
cial Democrats won 7,939,774 votes and 151 
seats. The Refugee party took 27 seats 
and the Center party 2. Communist and 
radical parties failed to win a seat. At- 
tempts by the Communists to disrupt the 
elections with propaganda and riots were 
defeated. In a victory statement, Sept. 7, 
Adenauer said the election results had 
given a “great new impulse” to the ‘“Euro- 
pean idea” and weuld have a great in- 
fluence on future negotiations for the 
integration of Europe. 

_Adenauer campaigned for a continua- 
tion of his foreign policy based on the 
premise that the reunification of Ger- 
many could be achieved only after West 
ee, had been integrated with the 
West. The Socialists opposed close links 
with the West, arguing that reunification 
lay in neutrality. They believed the Euro- 
pean Defense Community would be 
viewed as a military threat by the Soviet 
Union. In domestic policy the Christian 
Democrats supported states’ rights, gov- 


Sees European Integration Advance 
ernment subsidies to Catholic schools a: 
free enterprise. The Socialists favor 
centralized government, separation 
church and state and more social securi 
Secy. of State Dulles was criticized by t 
Socialists for intervention after he sa 
Sept. 3, that the defeat of Adenauer wou 
be “disastrous’” for the prospects of G 
man reunification. : 

Bundestag elected -the 177-year-c 
Adenauer to his second 4-year term 
Chancellor, Oct. 9. His new 4-party coa 
tion cabinet, containing 8 Christian De 
crats, 3 Christian Socialists (Bavari) 
branch of the Christian Democraz 
party), 4 Free Democrats, 2 German par 
members and 2 members of the Refug 
party, was named Oct. 20. The form 
cabinet was made up of 14 members. 
In city-state elections in Hamburg, N 
2, the coalition parties defeated the Soe 
Democrats, winning 62 city assem 
seats to the Socialists 58. The vote ga’ 
the coalition Hamburg’s 3 votes in t: 
Bundesrat (upper house) and control 
26 of the 38 Bundesrat seats. 

Both the upper _and the lower hou 
have ratified the EDC treaty, but Pre; 
dent Theodor Heuss has withheld sign 
ture until the Constitutional Court decid 
on the legality of the treaty. A constit 
tional amendment to implement the trea 
would require the approval of 2/3 of t 


members of the Bundestag and 2/3 of t 
votes in the Bundesrat. 


j million, will have an underwater speed of 20 
25 knots and be capable of making world-wide 
without refueling. 
“Sept. 16—NATO forces began Operation Mariner, 
mock war for control of the North Atlantic, the 
glish Channel and the North Sea. It was the 
gest international exercise ever held, engaging 
0,000 men, 1,000 planes and 30 ships of 9 NATO 


bions. 
; Harness Racing Inquiry 
Sept. 17—Atwood C. Wolf, Sr., pres., Yonkers 
-Y.) Trotting Assn., at opening hearings by the 
te Harness Racing Commission in New York 
y, testified ‘‘trouble-shooting”’ labor consultants 
Wa been paid $164,000 over the past 314 yrs. at 
nkers Raceway. Investigation grew out of the 
ng of Thomas F. Lewis, head of local 32-E, 
Building Service Employees International Union, 
iding contracts with the track. Examination of 
@ local’s welfare funds disclosed Lewis had been 
ceiving $63,000 yearly in service charges from 
he employer-financed fund. Yonkers Raceway was 
sed Sept. 22 to Oct. 2, for failing to comply 
ith state laws requiring affidavits by all trotting 
ek workers. Ten persons were arrested in Min- 
a, N.Y., Oct. 8, and charged with coercing and 
orting job kickbacks from employees of Roose- 
Raceway, Westbury, N.Y. 
“Tnauiry disclosed that Sen. Arthur H. Wicks, 
. Lt. Gov. of New York, had visited Joseph S. 
,» convicted labor extortionist, at Sing Sing 
mn in 1949 and 1950. Wicks, in a television 
dcast, Oct. 18, denied any wrongdoing, said he 
lad visited Fay to maintain labor peace. Wicks 
igned as Majority Leader and Temporary Pres. 
the State Senate, Nov. 19. _He retained his 
t as a state senator. Sen. Walter J. Mahoney 
Buffalo was designated to succeed Wicks. 
'Gov. Dewey said Nov. 19, that no 1954 licenses 
id be issued to the state’s 8 trotting tracks 
til a commission, earlier appointed by him un- 
ler the Moreland Act, completed its investigation. 
Sept. 21—A North Korean pilot who ‘“‘did not 
vant to stay’’ in Communist North Korea landed 
fis MIG-15 jet fighter at Kimpo Airfield near 
eoul, and was declared eligible by the Air Force 
© collect $100,000, in accordance with an offer 
made by Gen. Mark W. Clark, Apr. 27, for the 
lelivery of a jet plane. The flier, Noh Keun Suk, 
yho claimed he knew nothing of the reward, said 
he Communists had brought MIG jets into North 
forea after the armistice. Lt. Gen. Samuel E. 
inderson, comdr., Fifth Air Force, Sept. 23, con- 
immed the truce violation. Reward offer was with- 
Tawn Sept. 24, and the plane was offered to its 
‘rightful owner.’”’ The Korean lieutenant was paid 
he reward and was expected to use it to study in 
he U.S. 
Federal Anti-Trust Suit Dismissed 

Sept. 22—In New York, Federal Judge Harold 
tL. Medina dismissed the Federal government’s 
nti-trust suit (begun November, 1950) against 17 
ivestment banking houses and upheld syndicate 
selling of securities. Government had charged de- 
sndant firms with conspiring to dominate securi- 
és distribution and with bringing about a mo- 
opoly by which they controlled management of 
bout 70% of all securities issues throughout the 
ountry, 1938 to ’47. 

Sept. 24—New York State Broad of Regents, in 
Ibany, ruled the national and the state Com- 
lunist parties subversive, barring Communists 
rom positions in the state’s public school system. 
‘ew York City Board of Education set up a special 
ymmittee, headed by Gustave G. Rosenberg, Sept. 
3, to investigate subversive activities in the city’s 
colleges. 

Sept. 26—Spain signed a 10-yr. defense agree- 
lent with the U.S. in Madrid, giving the U.S. 
ghts to Spanish military bases in return for U.S. 
sonomic and military aid. A grant of $11,000,000 
as made to Spain, Nov. 6, the first from $85,000,- 
)0 appropriated by Congress to aid Spain economi- 
ily. For details consult article on Foreign 
elations. . . . In Canandaigua, N.Y., Fred E. 
ieManus, 18, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
x killing William A. Braverman of Rochester, 
.Y., one of 5 persons McManus murdered Mar. 
| to 30. 

Sept. 28—Robert C. Greenlease, Jr., 6-yr.-old 
m of a wealthy’ Kansas City, Mo., automobile 
saler, was kidnaped and murdered. Carl Austin 
all and Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady, arrested, 
ct. 7, pleaded guilty in Federal Court, Kansas 
ity, Nov. 3, and were sentenced, Noy. 19, to die 
the gas chamber at the Missouri penitentiary, 
fferson City, on Dec. 18. See page 651. 
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Disasters 


Chartered DC-3 crashed about 25 miles south of 
McChord Air Force Base, Wash., killing 19 soldiers 
and 2 crew members, Sept. 1.... Air France Con- 
stellation crashed on Mt. Cemet, in the French 
Alps, northeast of Marseilles, Sept. 1, killing 42 
persons, including Jacques Thibaud, French violin- 
ist. |... At Ft. Bragg, N.C., 20 soldiers drowned 
Sept. 2, when their boat capsized during a training 
exercise. . . . Tenement fire in Chicago, killed 18, 
left 100 homeless, Sept. 7... +. Earthquake killed 
40, injured 100 on Cyprus, Sept. 10, . . . American 
Airlines Convair hit two radio towers and crashed 
near the Albany (N.Y.) airport, Sept, 16, killing 


all 28 aboard. . .. Seven of 16 Air Force men were 
lost in the crash of a B-29, 200 mi, east of 
Charleston, S.C., Sept. 19. . . . Ten persons were 


killed and 27 injured in explosions at the Lucidol 
chemical plant, Tonawanda, N.Y., Sept. 23. ... 
Typhoon in southern Japan killed 120 and injured 


-425, Sept. 25 to 27. . . . In central Vietnam, 1,000 


persons were feared killed by a typhoon, Sept. 26. 
... . Army-chartered airliner with 42 aboard, in- 
cluding 39 soldiers, crashed at Standiford Field, 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 28, killing 23 and injuring 19. 


1953—October 


WASHINGTON 


Oct. 6—President Eisenhower, addressing the 6th 
national assembly of United Church Women in 
Atlantic City, declared the ‘‘physical security’’ of 
the U.S. had ‘“‘almost totally disappeared before 
the long-range bomber and the destructive power 
of a single bomb.’’ Citing Russia’s mastery of 
atomic ‘‘mysteries,’’ he said one possibility of an 
armament race was the total destruction of civi- 
lization—a ‘‘horror that must not be.’’. The alter- 
native was cooperation for peace and prosperity. 
He pointed out that a durable peace could not be 
achieved immediately by force, treaty or edict, but 
would come ‘‘slowly and tortuously.’”’ The free 
world, according to President Eisenhower, had to 
maintain its military might as a defense against 
Russian threat of world domination. 

The President, following conflicting statements 
on the Russian hydrogen bomb by Administration 
Officials, ruled, Oct. 7, that all statements must 
conform to decisions of the Natl. Security Council 
or be cleared by the White House. . . . Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and his wife, Patricia, left 
Washington for a 9-week tour of the Far East. 

Oct. 12—In New York City, Sen. Joseph R-. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) said his Permanent Investi- 
gating subcommittee had found indications of 
“extremely dangerous’’ espionage at the Army’s 
Ft. Monmouth, N.J., radar laboratories. Twenty 
civilian employees had been suspended for security 
reasons, according to McCarthy, Oct. 23. He re- 
portedly had testimony connecting 9 workers with 
Julius Rosenberg, executed atomic spy. Secy, of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens said, Nov. 13, that an 
Army investigation had uncovered no evidence of 
espionage at Ft. Monmouth at the present time, 
but he conceded earlier espionage activities. Sey- 
eral civilians had been reinstated, according to 
Stevens, who gave 33 as.the number suspended, 

Oct. 14—President Eisenhower signed an execu- 
tive order making the refusal of Government 
employees to testify before Congressional commit- 
tees on the ground of possible self-incrimination 
a basis for dismissal. The order, amending one of 
Apr. 27 (see page 100), was aimed at persons 
charged with disloyalty: and other misconduct. 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., said any em- 
ployee who claimed privileges in a Congressional 
investigation might be ‘‘too much of a risk’’ to be 
retained in Federal service. . . . President reported 
that $9,000,000 in emergency aid was to be allotted 
to Bolivia. Pres. Victor Paz Estenssoro had re- 
quested the U.S. to aid Bolivia’s economy, re- 
portedly weakened by falling prices of tin. 


Farm Program Pianned 


Oct. 15—President Eisenhower, addressing the 
Future Farmers of America in Kansas City, Mo., 
promised, by early 1954, a ‘‘solid’’ agricultural 
plan that would include the principle of price sup- 
port, build markets, safeguard farm income and 
protect consumers. He said the problem in agri- 
culture, aside from the drought, stemmed from 
war-expanded production that exceeded market 
demands and reserve requirements. 

Oct. 16—Justice Dept. reported Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) had not violated election 
laws in handling his campaign finances. Atty. 
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Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., said the matter was 
closed, but indicated that a Treasury Dept. investi- 
gation of possible income tax law infractions would 
continue. Justice Dept. also cleared former Sen. 
William ital Mirth wnte accused of campaign 
irregularities by McC ve 

Oct. 22—Atomic Energy Commission disclosed a 
program for the construction of a multi-million- 
dollar atomic energy plant for peacetime use in 
either Oak Ridge, Tenn., or Portsmouth, O. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. was to be the principal 
contractor. 

Oct. 23—Philip Young, ch., Civil Service Com- 
mission, reported that 863 Federal employees had 
been dismissed for security reasons during the 
preceding 4 months and 593 had resigned. 


Cattle Price Supports Sought 


Oct. 25—A cattlemen’s committee, sponsored by 
the Natl. Farmers Union, arrived in Washington to 
protest a decline in livestock prices. Many of the 
ranchers called fer direct price supports, in con- 
trast to a recommendation of the President’s 
Natl. Agricultural Advisory Commission that no 
such supports be put on live cattle. Secy. of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson called the delegation 
@ pressure group with no plan and indicated that 
high, rigid price supports were not in the best 
interests of either the farmers or the country. In 
Kansas City., Mo., Oct. 15, Benson had said he 
believed there was no practical way of supporting 
meat prices, that cattle prices would stabilize at 
their current levels in 1954. President Eisenhower, 
Oct. 28, said all available methods were being 
uséd to aid cattlemen. He saw no need to call a 
special session of Congress on farm problems unless 
the drought became worse. 

Oct, 26—FBI reported 379 bank robberies, bur- 
glaries and larcenies in 1953—90 more than in 1952, 
and the most since 1934, when the Federal bank 
robbery law was passed. 

Oct. 28—President Eisenhower, in a news con- 
ference, said the U.S. did not intend to reduce its 
combat forces overseas. He sought to allay fears 
in Europe that U.S. forces in the NATO would be 
cut. Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson had 
said, Oct. 19, that U.S. troop strength abroad 
might be reduced as.a result of the development of 
atomic weapons. President disclosed he had no 
plans for meeting with the heads of foreign govern- 
ments, indicating that a meeting would be hope- 
less without evidence of Soviet good faith. 

President Eisenhower defined the purpose of the 
U.S. Information Service: to communicate and 
interpret to the world U.S. policies and objectives 
and to show that attainment of such objectives 
was in harmony with and would advance the 
aspirations of all freedom-loving people. . . . Con- 
sumers’ price index of the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rose for the seventh 
straight month, reaching 115.2 for the month 
ending Sept. 15... . King Paul and Queen Fred- 
erika of Greece arrived in New York, flew to 
Washington and were welcomed by President Hisen- 
hower. Couple planned a month’s tour of the 

Ss. 


FOREIGN 


Oct. $—Delegates from France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands, in 
Rome to draft a constitution for a European federa- 
tion, adopted a preliminary constitution for a 
European parliament composed of a Senate and a 
chamber of nations, an executive council and a 
watchdog committee of national ministers. The 6 
nations agreed to yield powers to a supranational 
government. 


British Suppress Pro-Communist Regime 


In British Guiana, the left-wing government 
headed by Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan was ousted 
aud control of the colony vested in Gov. Gen.-Sir 
Alfred Savage. British forces were sent to Guiana 
to prevent a pro-Communist regime from being 
set up. Jagan’s People’s Progressive party called 
a protest strike, Oct. 12. About 6,000 of the 
colony’s 30,000 sugar workers responded. British 
government suspended Guiana’s constitution, Oct. 
20, and was upheld by the House of Commons 294 
“eae at fore oe 11 charges in a 

© Paper to show that a Com i i 
threatened the colony: TS conapitnes 

Oct. 10—King Ibn Saud of Saudi-Arabia named 
his son, Crown Prince Saud, premier to head the 
country’s first cabinet. The ailing, 73-yr.-old King 
relinquished some of his state powers, but retained 
veto power. Ibn Saud died in Taif, Saudi Arabia 
Noy. 9. Prince Saud assumed the throne. : 
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Chronology—October, 1953 


prime minister of Ceylon. British Governor Gen 
Lord Soulbury designated Sir John Kotelawale 
new premier. 


Fifty Slain in Jordan by Israelis 


Oct. 14—Israeli forces attacked frontier ville 
in Jordan, killing 53 persons in Kibya. Att 
apparently was in reprisal for the killing of 3 5 
sons in Israel by Arabs. U.S., Britain and Fra 
under their May 25, 1950, declaration to keep — 
truce between Israel and the Arab states, agree 
put the incident before the U.N. Security 
See U.N. Chronology, Oct. 20... . Res 
Norway’s election on Oct. 12, gave the Le 
party 77 of the 150 seats in the Storting (pai 
ment). Conservatives won 27, Liberals 15, Ag® 
ians 14, Christian Democrats 14 and — 
Communists 3. Premier Oscar Torp viewed 
returns as a mandate to continue the socializat 
of Norwegian economy. ; 

Oct,_15—Britain exploded its second ato 
bomb on the Woomera rocket-testing rane 
Australia. Its first bomb was detonated off no: 
west Australia, Oct. 3, 1952. 
Oct. 22—In Paris, France and “Laos signe 
treaty giving the Indo-Chinese state full 
pendence and sovereignty within the French Unagy 
Supplemental conventions were under negotiat™ 
to define Laos’ status in the Union. . . . Dr. Wa) 
ther Schreiber, Christian Democrat, was elec ‘ 
Mayor of West Berlin by Christian Democrats 2}7 
Free Democrats in‘the city’s Chamber of Deput 
He succeeded Dr. Ernst Reuter, who died Sé§™ 
29, at the age of 64. Berlin’s coalition governmn 
ended, Nov. 12, after the Secial Democrats 
into opposition following a dispute over if 
posts. Schreiber formed a government of Chi 
tian Democrats and Free Democrats. 

Oct. 23—Constitution of the Central Afri 
Federation became effective. 

Oct. 31—Cuba outlawed communism, decle 
the Soviet system to be international in charac 
and a threat to Cuba’s sovereignty. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 5—Turkey, backed by the U.S., won J 
Eastern European seat on the Security Couns) 
defeating Poland, candidate of the Soviet bloc, , 
the 8th ballot cast by the General Assemk 
Greece was to vacate the seat at the end of 19! 

Oct. 10—Communist China and North Ko: 
accepted a U.S. proposal for preliminary talks 
arrange the time and place of a political ce 
ference on Korea, U.S. delegation represent 
the U.N., headed by Arthur H. Bean, met with i 
Communists in Panmunjom, Oct. 26. Mee 
immediately were deadlocked. Dean insisted i) 
time and place of the conference be discus. 
first; the Communists maintained the composit# 
of the conference should come first and continua’ 
proposed that neutral nations be included. Cou 
munists agreed, Nov. 6, to a suggestion by De 
to recess the full delegations until advisers fre 
both sides arranged an agenda. Agreement v 
reached Noy. 14, to discuss simultaneously in t 
subcommittees the time and place and the com 
Sition of the conference. Allies made a ma= 
concession, Nov. 17, when Dean said he would! 
willing to recommend to the Allies that neut 
participation be reconsidered. See U.N. Chronolos 
cS Ae Sept. 13. j 

ot. ames D. Zellerbach, alternate’ ™ 
delegate, told the General Assembly’s Eeoromied 
Financial Committee that the U.S. could not ec 
tribute to any new international funds for econon 
development until there was a general arms c+ 
He said the Communist menace forced the U.S... 
maintain a $50 billion arms budget. U.S. had ma 
available $6 billion in loans, grants and techni 
assistance to underdeveloped areas since the & 
of World War II, according to Zellerbach. 

Oct. 15—General Assembly’s Special Politi¢ 
Committee approved the creation of a 3-memk 
committee—Netherlands, Peru, and Egypt— 
seek a settlement of'a dispute that has prevent) 
21 nations from becoming U.N. members in t 
past 7 years, Soviet Union agreed to defer 
demand for group admission 9f Communist a 
non-Communist countries until the committee 
ported. 

Palestine Inquiry Set | 

Oct. 20—Security Council, following Arab 
mands, agreed to place the Palestine question ; 
its agenda, giving special attention to the Isra| 
) 


ack against the border village of Kibya, Jordan. 
el asked the Council to investigate ‘brutal 
ssaults’’ on Israeli citizens by Jordanian raiders, 
also charged that the Arab states were engaging 
1 economic warfare by spreading war propaganda. 
+ Meanwhile, confirmed that it had suspended 
omic aid to Israel because Israel had ignored 
2 U.N. order, Sept. 23, to halt a Jordan River 
wdroelectric project, pending investigation. U.S. 
ported resumption of aid, Oct. 28, following 
el’s decision to suspend work on the project. 
. of State Dulles asserted that aid under the 
rcumstances would have undermined the authori- 


. E truce 
ervisor in Palestine, reported to the Security 
incil, Oot. 27, that 250 to 300 Israeli soldiers 
parently had carried out the Kibya raid. He 
d that tension between Jordan and Israel was 
gear the “‘breaking point.’’ Bennike, in a written 
ort, Nov. 9, said attacks on Jordan by Israeli 
ces had increased since the beginning of the 
ear. Israelis had ‘‘shown impatience with limi- 
ations to their activities’’, in demilitarized zones, 
id some “‘over-zealous’’ Israelis had obstructed 
-N. military observers. He believed both sides 
et do more to avoid border incidents. Tension 


ween local commanders would be eased by 
er harmony.” 

Britain, France and the U.S., Nov. 18, disclosed 
resolution (adopted by the Security Council, 9 
0, Noy. 24) cersuring Israel’s ‘‘retaliatory’’ 
don Kibya and calling on Jordan to prevent 
mauthorized persons from crossing the demar- 
tion line. Resolution did not call for direct 
ace negotiations between the Arab states and 
israel. See Foreign Chronology, Oct. 14. 

' Oct. 22—General Assembly’s Administrative and 
idgetary Committee approved new assessment 
tes for the U.N.’s 1954 budget of about $41,000,- 
U.S. was to contribute 33.33%, 1.79% under 
ts 1953 assessment; Soviet Union’s contribution 
was increased 1.87%, to 14.15%. 


Fliers Forced to Confess Germ Warfare 


Oct. 26—Political and Security Committee of the 
eneral Assembly heard U.S. alternate delegate 
charles W. Mayo charge that Russian personnel 
aad been in charge of a North Korean center 
where captured U.S. fliers were tortured to induce 
jhem to confess that they had engaged in germ 
warfare. Mayo’s information, based on affidavits 
3y Tepatriated fliers, disclosed that 107 American 
uirmen had been accused of germ warfare by the 
Sommunists. Of these, 36 ‘‘confessed’’ under 
juress. Jacob A. Malik, representative, denied the 
sharges, said that airmen who had repudiated 
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confessions since their repatriation did so under 
pressure from the U.S. 

Oct, 27—U.N. Commission for the: Study of 
Racial Conditions in thé Union of South Africa, 
headed by Hernan Santa Cruz, former Chilean 
delegate to the U.N., reported that South Africa's 
policy of racial segregation threatened the peace 
of Africa and increased anti-white nationalism. 
The commission, which met in Geneva because 
South Africa refused to recognize U.N. jurisdiction, 
recommended a U.N. investigation to create con- 
ditions for equal rights. The commission agreed 
there was an economic basis for segregation but 
rejected South Africa’s stand that segregation was 
good for the colored races, 


Communist Atrocities in Korea 


Oct. 28—U.S. Army disclosed that at least 6,113 
U.S. servicemen had been murdered, tortured or 
otherwise mistreated by their Communist captors 
in Korea between June 25, 1950 and June 30, 1953. 
U.N. military victims numbered 11,622. In addi- 
tion 117,354 civilian captives, mostly North and 
South Koreans, had been treated brutally. The 
Army report, an extract from a historical report 
of the Korean War Crimes Division of the Army, 
included photographs and descriptions. Soviet 
Union charged in the General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee, that the U.S. sought to 
spur international tensions. General Assembly, 
Noy. 11, voted 53 to 5 (Soviet bloc), with India and 
Guatemala abstaining, to place the atrocity charges 
on its agenda. 

Oct. 31—Political and Security Committee of the 
General Assembly ended its discussion on germ 
warfare by adopting a 5-power resolution to refer 
to the Disarmament Commission a demand by the 
Soviet Union that all nations ratify the 1925 
Geneva protocol banning bacterial weapons. A 
committee was authorized by the General Assembly, 
Apr. 23, to investigate Communist germ warfare 
charges against the U.S., but it could not function 
because the Communists refused to permit an 
investigation. 


GENERAL 


Oct. 6—FBI rounded up 7 alleged Communist 
leaders in New York, Newark, N.J., and 3 Ohio 
cities, including Cleveland, bringing to 98 the 
number arrested and charged with violation of 
the Smith Act. 

Oct. 9—In New York City, the 77-story Chrysler 
Building, Chrysler Building East and the Graybar 
Building were sold by the Chrysler Building Corp. 
and Eastern Offices, Inc. to Webb & Knapp and 
the Graysler Corp. for $52,000,000. Only buildings 
and leaseholds were involved. 


Allied Decision to Return Zone A to Italy Increases Tension in Trieste 


Britain and the U.S., in an effort to 
settle the long disagreement between Italy 
and Yugoslavia over the Free Territory of 
rrieste, announced Oct. 8, that they would 
withdraw their occupation forces (4,000 
J.S. and 3,000 British troops) and return 
Zone A of Trieste to Italy. The decision, 
salled by the State Dept. the ‘“‘only practi- 
sable method of breaking the impasse” 
ver Trieste, increased tension between 
taly and Yugoslavia instead of accom- 
ishing its primary purpose of putting 
he two nations on equal terms for nego- 
jiations. Demonstrations took place in 
Yugoslavia to have the decision canceied, 
ind in Italy and Zone A of Trieste_to 
speed evacuation of British and U.S. 
orces. Italian Premier Giuseppe Pella as- 
erted he would press claims for Zone B 
Yugoslav-controlled). Yugoslavia moved 
roops into Zone B to back Marshal Tito’s 
leclaration that his government would 
egard the entry of Italian troops into 
fone A as an aggressive act. The Soviet 
Jnion charged Britain and the U.S. had 
riolated the Italian peace treaty. Russian 
oposals to debate Trieste in the U.N., 
rowned upon by Yugoslavia, were post- 
joned by the Security Council, Oct. 20. 
"o forestall U.N. action, Yugoslavia, Oct. 
2, had proposed a four-power conference 
-U.S., Britain, Italy and Yugoslavia—to 
legotiate on Trieste. Western suggestions 


for a five-power meeting (including 
France) were under consideration. 

The disagreement over the control of 
Trieste, which has been going on since the 
Italian peace treaty was signed, became 
serious in August, 1953, after Premier 
Pella interpreted Yugoslav press reports 
as meaning that Yugoslavia intended to 
annex Zone B. Yugoslavia in turn asserted 
Italian troop movements along the Yugo- 
slav border were part of an attempt to 
intimidate Yugoslavia. Italy- sought to 
settle the dispute by a plebiscite in both 
zones after all poor. had been removed; 
Tito proposed that the port city of Trieste 
be internationalized and the rest of the 
territory be turned over to Yugosiavia. 
Each nation rejected the other’s terms, 

The Italian peace treaty of 1947 put 
Zone A, including the port city of Trieste, 
under joint U.S.-British control, and Zone 
B (southern area) under Yugoslav. ad- 
ministration. Britain, France and the U.S., 
unable to agree with other treaty signa- 
tories on the permanent status of Trieste, 
proposed in March, 1948, to return ail of 
Trieste to Italy. The concession, a maneu- 
ver to defeat the Communists in the 
Italian general elections of 1948, was made 
shortly before the Tito government broke 
with Moscow. In May, 1952, Italy was 
given greater civilian control over Zone 
A, in an agreement with the U.S. and 
Britain. 
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Oct. 12—Goyv, Frank J. Lausche (D.-O.) ap- 
pointed Thomas A. Burke, Democratic mayor of 
Cleveland to succeed Robert A. Taft as Senator 
until Dec. 15, 1954. A Senator will be elected 
November, 1954, to serve the remainder of Taft’s 
term to Jan. 3, 1957... . U.S. was accorded joint 
use of Greek naval and air bases in an agreement 
signed under provisions of the North Atlantic 
treaty. The agreement runs to 1969 and allows 
the U.S. to station and house military personnel in 
Greece. . Five admitted Communist party 
leaders were convicted in Seattle, Wash., after 
a@ 25-week trial, of conspiring against the Govern- 
ment. Each was sentenced, Oct. 16, to 5 years 
in prison. In addition, 4 were fined $1,000 each 
and one was fined $5,000. One defendant was 
acquitted. . . . Voice of America reported it was 
operating new transmitters in Manila and Okinawa 
to broadcast to an estimated 11,000,000 radios in 
China, North Korea, Manchuria and eastern Si- 
beria. Stations cost $13,000,000 to build and 
$700,000 a year to operate. 


West Seeks Meeting with Russia 


Oct. 18—Britain, France and the U.S. invited 
the Soviet Union to attend a conference of foreign 
ministers in Lugano, Switzerland, Nov. 9, to 
discuss European security. A meeting, according 
to Secy. of State Dulles, attending a Big Three 
foreign ministers conference in London, might lead 
to a meeting of the heads of the four governments. 
The Western note, in reply to a Soviet note, Sept. 
28, emphasized the importance of settling the 
German and Austrian issues and asked for Russia’s 
views. U.S. indicated it favored a foreign ministers 
meeting rather than diplomatic channels to settle 
the Austrian treaty problem. The Allied note 
neither accepted nor rejected the Soviet suggestion 
for a five-power conference. See General Chronol- 
ogy. Aug. 16. 

Earlier the three Western foreign ministers— 
Anthony Eden (Britain), Georges Bidault (France) 
and Dulles—agreed to stand by the decision to 
withdraw British and U.S. troops from Zone A of 
the Free Territory of Trieste and to put the 
Israeli border incident (see Foreign Chronology, 
Oct. 14) before the U.N. Security Council. 

Dulles, in New York, Oct. 20, warned that a 
U.S. foreign policy based on either isolation or 
coercion would lead to disaster. The London meet- 
ings, according to Dulles, intended to formulate a 
policy for world society based on ‘‘consent’’ as 
opposed to the Soviet method of ‘‘coercion.’’ He 
called on the Soviet Union to meet with Britain, 
France and the U.S. in Lugano to show its good 
faith, but believed a meeting of heads of states 
that produced an “‘illusion of agreement without 
the reality of agreement’’ would be extremely 
dangerous. In London, Prime Minister Churchill 
told the House of Commons that informal, personal 
talks between Western leaders and Soviet Premier 
Malenkoy would lessen world tension and that a 
conference of foreign ministers would be an ‘‘in- 
valuable step’* in the same direction. On Nov. 3, 
however, Churchill said a four-power meeting be- 
tween heads of states might end in a ‘‘worse 
deadleck than there is at present.’’ 

Oct. 22—Frank Erickson was released from New 
Jersey State prison, Trenton, after serving 10 mos., 
19 days of his 12 to 14 mos, term for conspiracy 
and bookmaking. He was to surrender to Federal 
authorities in Brooklyn, N.Y., to begin. a 6-mos. 
sentence for income tax evasion. 

Oct. 23—Japan was admitted to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, but was not 
accorded automatic ‘‘most favored nation”’ status. 
iat Maurice F. O’Brien, former head of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau office in Troy, N.Y., was 
convicted with 3 of his aides of conspiring to de- 
fraud the Government by extorting money from 
taxpayers. A fifth defendant was acquitted. O’Brien 
committed suicide in Walden, N.Y., Oct. 26, 

Oct. 26—Britain detonated its third atomic 
bomb on the Woomera rocket range in Australia. 
See page 650. 

Oct. 28—Harry Gross’ 12-yr. sentence for book- 
making and conspiracy was reduced to 8 yrs. by 
the Court of Special Sessions, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Oct. 29—Frank Costello was released from Fed- 
eral Prison, Milan, Mich. 


DISASTERS 


B-25 crashed on Pine Mt., western Georgia, Oct. 
1, killing 5 of 6 crewmen. .. . Belgian Sabena 
Airlines Convair crashed and exploded near Frank- 
furt, Germany, Oct. 14, killing 44, including 11 


4 


.. . . Explosion on the aircraft cari 
Leyte killed 36 persons and injured 40, one 
whom died, in South Boston annex of J 
Charlestown Naval shipyard. . . . Eastern Airli 
ing all 26 aboard... . 


Constellation crashed at New York Internatic 4 
« 
people and scores missing in Reggio | 


Idlewild, Queens, Oct. 19, killing 2 
of Mexi nm 

province, Italy, Oct. 22... . British Commonwee’ 

Pacific Airlines DC-6 crashed near San Franci 


Oct. 29, killing 19, including William Kapell, , 
pianist. t 


1953—November 
WASHINGTON 


Nov. 2—Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft B 
with President Eisenhower’s approval, orde 
reorganization of the Dept. of Agriculture 
regional offices of the Soil Conservation Se 
were abolished in a move to delegate more resp 
sibility at state level. While little oppositi 
developed over the general plan to overhaul | 
department and put service agencies into fff 
groups—Federal-state relations, agricultural s 
ilization, agricultural credit, and marketing € 
foreign agriculture—farm leaders maintained tz 
the Soil Conservation Service would be ended. , 
service provides technical information to farm 
and advises on erosion and its prevention and 
production methods. 

Nov. 5—New York State Power Authority v 
empowered by President Eisenhower to act as 
agent in development. with Canada of a St. 
rence River hydroelectric project. Estimated c 
was $600,000,000; yearly power production 
put at 12.6 billion kilowatt hrs. Construction 0) 
the project at Barnhart Island, between Cornw: 
Ont., and Massena, N.Y., was being delayed by 
lawsuit opposing New York participation. — 
Lawrence Seaway, not concerned in the pov ¢ 
project decision, was to be built by Canada alc 
if Congress did not alter its opposition to Uy 
participation. ! 


Truman Denies Charges by Brownell 


Nov. 6—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, 
asserted that former President Truman had gi 
the late Harry Dexter White an important Geo§ 
ernment post in 1946, despite an FBI report th 
White was spying for the Soviet Union. Brown 
identified Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, thens 
Brig. Gen, and aide to Truman, as the recipie H 
of the report. Vaughan testified, Nov. 12, that | 
did not recall either of two FBI reports on Wh: 
but said he would not question official recor 
showing he had received such “reports. How 
Un-American Activities Committee, Harold } 
Velde (R.-Tll.), ch., subpoenaed Truman, Ass 
ciate Justice Tom C. Clark of the Supreme Cou. 
and James F. Byrnes, Gov. of South Carolina, w 
had supported Brownell’s charge. Byrnes 4 
clined to go to Washington but telegraphed | 
reply to committee questions, Nov. 12, in whi 
he said he was satisfied that Truman would ha 
stopped confirmation of White had not the Sens 
previously confirmed the appointment. Sena 
records showed White had been confirmed as U 
executive director of the International Monete 
Fund without debate in 1946. Brownell later sa 
that while there had been “laxity” at the Whi 
House in handling the White case, there was ‘: 
intention of impugning the loyalty of any hij 
official of the prior administration.’’ 

President Eisenhower, Noy. 11, opposed the Try 
man subpoena, said it was inconceivable to hi: 
that Truman knowingly had done anything | 
damage the U.S. Truman refused to comply wi) 
the subpoena, asserting, in a letter to Velde, Na 
12, that, the legislative and executive branc’ 
of the Government were independent of each othe 
He gave examples of Presidential resistance again 
a ‘‘trespassing’’ Congress. Separation of Gover? 
ment powers must apply equally to a Preside! 
in officé and to one who had left office, accordi: 
to Truman, who said he would be happy to appe} 
before the committee if it sought to question h 
about his private life before or after his tenu) 

“s 


as President. The committee accepted Trum 
rejection of its subpoena. Truman defended 
actions in a television address. See special art 
page 51. 
Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) in a . 
vision address, Noy. 24, said Truman had on 


j 
| 


to suspected Communists or fellow travelers 
lose policies were responsible for many of the 
tion’s current problems. He disagreed with 
sident Ejisenhower’s hope that communism 
id be a past issue by the time the 1954 Con- 
essional elections were held. . President 
ed an executive order, effective Dec. 15, on 
ding defense information. The order ended 


“authority of 28 Government departments to’ 


Official information under defense safeguards 
limited authority in 17 departments to the 
executives. Atty. Gen. Brownell, who drafted 


superseded one by former President Truman, 
Hh was criticized for extending security regu- 
ions to non-military departments. 


_ President Addresses Canadian Parliament 

‘Nov. 12—President Eisenhower, before leaving 
3 Ottawa to meet with Canadian officials, an- 
Hite the formation of a U.S.-Canadian Com- 


on Trade and Economic Affairs, composed 
f cabinet members from both countries, to pro- 
‘ote trade relations between the two nations and 
‘oughout the world. An agreement for the es- 
lishment of the St. Lawrence River Joint Board 
Engineers alse was made public. In an address 
> the Canadian parliament, Nov. 14, the Presi- 
6 stressed the respensibility of the U.S. and 
a in the defense of the North American 
Hiinent, declaring security plans must recognize 
Soviet Union’s ability to launch an atomic 
k against the continent. He reassured Can- 
on trade and expressed hope that the Senate 
fould autherize U.S. participation in the St. 
@wrence Seaway project. He returned to Wash- 
» Nov. 15. 
: . 16—FBI arrested 14 alleged former mem- 
of the Ku Klux Klan in areas of North and 
th Carolina. Arrest came 2 yrs. after the 14 
rtedly had abducted a brother and sister 
-. their South Carolina home, transported them 
porch Carolina and beat them. FBI had made 
‘arrests in 3 roundups in the past 18 months. 
Wov. 18—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.),ch., 
@nate Permanent Investigations subcommittee, 
Slieved a Communist party cell was in operation 
t the Lynn, Mass., plant of the General Electric 
©. Nine employees had refused to tell the sub- 
pmmittee in Boston whether or not they were 
fommunists. On Nov. 19, William H. Teto of 
Shby, Mass., testified he was an FBI agent coun- 
erspying on Communist activity in General 
tric plants since 1941. He said he had joined 
Communist party at the request of the FBI, 
m he was employed in General Electric’s 
burg plant. Communist cells still were active 
i Lynn and Fitchburg, Mass., and Schenec- 
ady, N.Y., according te Teto, who identified two 
ynn workers as Communists. They were among 
he 9 whe had invoked the Fifth Amendment 
gainst self-incrimination. General Electric sus- 
6nded them pending further investigation, dis- 
losing that none of those seeking Constitutional 
Fotection was engaged in secret Government 
ork. 
Nov. 20—Joseph N. Rosenbaum, attorney, was 
Squitted by a Federal jury in Washington of 
harges of perjury during a Senate investigation 
f the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 1951. 


Relations With South America 


Nov. 21—Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of 
he President, reporting on his recent tour of 
outh America, said there was a need for re- 
kamination of U.S. economic and cultural pro- 
rams if the U.S. was to establish long-lasting 
ies with Latin-American nations. The report 
tid hemispheric solidarity was supported by all 
f the American republics and found U.S, political 
Slations with South America ‘‘quite good.’’ Possi- 
ility of a Communist conquest of a Latin- 
merican country did not exist in the forseeable 
iture, according to the report, but dangers lay in 
unist conspiracy and infiltration. 

Recommendations included mutual programs to 
imate ‘‘misunderstandings’’ between South 
merica and the U.S., authorization to permit the 
ident under certain circumstances to grant 
from U.S. stockpiles to fers America, 
mansion of U.S. technical cooperation programs 
P south America, adoption by the U.S. of trade 
jlicies more favorable to South America, exami- 
tion of tax laws and possible amendments to 
amove barriers against foreign private invest- 
ent, and an enlarged lending program to cover 


order, said a ‘‘very substantial’? amount of% 
ormation would now reach the public. The | 


foreign currency. costs of economic development 
projects lacking private funds. The report also 
advised a long-range policy te allow the U.S. to 
purchase materials for stockpiling when prices 
were declining. 

Nov. 24—Canada agreed to permit U.S, investi- 

gators to question Igor Gouzenko, former Soviet 
embassy clerk who helped uncover a Communist 
spy ring, but Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secy. 
of State for External Affairs, declared Canada 
would insist on safeguards for Gouzenko. Secy. 
of State Dulles approved the U.S. request to 
question Gouzenko as ‘‘appropriate’’ and saw no 
danger to Canadian-U.S. relations. 
Nov. 25—Consumers’ price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Labor Dept. rose from 
115.2 on Sept. 15, to 115.4 on Oct .15. As a result, 
1,000,000 automobile workers were scheduled to 
receive a 2c hr. wage rise. 


FOREIGN 


Nov. 2—Pakistan’s Constituent Assembly voted 
to make the country an ‘‘Islamic Republic”’ within 
the British Commonwealth of nations. Hindu 
members declared minority rights would be en- 
dangered. 

Nov. 4—Queen Elizabeth II asked Parliament to 
make her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, regent 
in place of her sister, Princess Margaret, should 
the Queen become incompetent or die before her 
son became old enough to reign. . . . Premier 
Urho K. Kekkonen of Finland resigned after 
losing a vote of confidence in the Diet (parlia- 
ment), Nov. 3, over a state grant for housing. 
Sakari S. Tuomioja, governor of’ the Bank of 
Finland, formed a non-party cabinet, Nov. 16. 

Nov. 6—Klementi E.-Voroshilov, pres. of the 
Soviet Union, speaking on the eve of the 36th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution, empha- 
sized the importance of the Soviet-Chinese alliance 
to world communism. He said an Asiatic settle- 
ment was impossible without the participation of 
Communist China, calling that nation the ‘‘cham- 
pion and defender of the Asiatic peoples fighting 
for their independence and their liberation from 
imperialist serfdom.’”’ He contended the Western 
powers had no intention of settling the German 
question, that West Germany was being “dragged 
into the aggressive Atlantic bloc . . .’’ Voroshilov 
gave much attention to internal affairs and the 
reorganization of the agricultural industry for 
the ‘‘welfare of the people.’’ 

Defense Minister Nikolai A. Bulganin, Nov. 7, 
declared peace and the settlement of all interna- 
tional differences to be the goals of the Soviet 
Union. According to Bulganin, the Western powers 
had imposed conditions not conducive to peace. 

Nov. 8—Rene Plevin, French defense minister 
and a former premier, withdrew as president of 
the Social and Democratic Union following the 
party’s request that the: government attempt to 
get a cease-fire in the Indo-China war. He had 
headed the party since its formation in 1946... , 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion submitted his 
resignation to the Israeli cabinet, according to a 
report by Hador, the Mapai party’s newspaper. 
Political committee of -the Mapai party, Nov. 
24, nominated Moshe Sharett, foreign minister, to 
succeed Ben-Gurion. . . . Jose Figueres, 47, was 
inaugurated as president of Costa Rica in San 
Jose. He pledged his country’s support te the U.S. 
in the struggle against communism, =. . Evacua- 
tion of 2,000 Chinese Nationalist guerrillas from 
Burma to Formosa got under way. An estimated 
12,000 guerrillas were in the jungles of northeast 
Burma, 

Nov. 9—Final returns in Portuguese elections 
gave Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar’s Natl. 
Union all 120 seats in the Natl. Assembly. For the 
first time in Salazar’s 27-yr. rule, opposition forces 
were permitted on the ballot. In 3 cities where 
they ran—Lisbon, Oporto and Aveiro—they polled 
16.7% of the vote. . . . Despite Labor party at- 
tempts to censure the Churchill government for 
its plans to end all food rationing in mid-1954 
and to restore agricultural products to free 
trading, the House ef Commons in Britain upheld 
the Conservatives, 311 to 275. 

Magsaysay Wins in Philippines 

Nov. 12—Elpidie Quirino, incumbent and Liberal 
party candidate for the presidency of the Philip- 
pines, conceded the election (held Nov. 19) to his 
opponent Ramon Magsaysay, Nationalist-Demo- 
cratic candidate. Final returns gave Magsaysay 
2,890,401 votes to Quirino’s 1,292,395. Carlos P. 
Garcia, Magsaysay’s running mate, also was 


126 
elected. . Nationalist-Demecrats won both House 
and Senate. ... Premier Joseph Laniel of France 


told the Council of the Republic that his govern- 
ment would accept any “honorable” solution to 
the war in Indo-China and was not seeking the 
unconditional surrender of the Communist-led 
Vietminh. * 

Nov. 16—King Nerodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
appointed his private councilor, Chan Nak, as 
premier te succeed Penn Nouth, recently resigned. 
Vice premier Sonn Sann resigned Nov. 19, and 
the new cabinet reportedly collapsed. 

Nov. 18—Israeli parliament laid the groundwork 
for a national insurance program, adopting com- 
pulsory insurance to cover the aged, survivors, 
maternity cases. and industrial accidents. 

Nov. 19—New conventions continuing the Saar’s 
economic ties with France became effective fol- 
lowing approval by the French Council of the 
Republic. 

Nov. 23—Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of 
Edinburgh began a world tour. They were sched- 
uled to return to England, May 15, 1954. 

Peiping Reports Pact With North Korea 

Nov. 24—Peiping radio reperted a 10-yr. econ- 


Democrats Win 5 of 6 Major Election 


Democratic victories in five of six major 
election centests, October and November, 
started speculation about trends that 
might affect Congressional elections in 
1954. Election returns were hailed by the 
Democrats as a setback for the Republican 
Administration, but President Eisenhow- 
er, Nov. 4, said he believed his programs 
to benefit the country would meet with 
public approval in the long run. He com- 
mented that he had “lost skirmishes” 
before but never major wars. Leonard W. 
Hall, Republican Nat'l ch., said the Re- 
publicans were “in trouble politically.” 

In New York City, Robert F. Wagner, 
Jr. (D.), was elected mayor, Nov. 3, poll- 
ing 1,021,488 votes to 661,410 for Harold 
Riegelman (R.) and 468,392 for Rudolph 
Halley (Lib.). Wagner’s plurality of 
360,078 was the largest since William 
O’Dwyer won by 693,758 in 1945. All three 
eandidates championed ‘“‘liberalism’’ and 
yeform during the eh chen a with Riegel- 
man and Halley attacking Tammany ‘“‘cor- 
ruption,” Clifford T. cAvoy (ALP) 
polled 54,372 votes. His poor showing re- 
sulted in the resignation of Vito Mar- 
cantonio as ALP ch., Nov. 4. Democrats, 
noting the D.-Lib. vote for mayor to be 
66% of the total, saw a possibility for the 
nomination and election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. on a D.-Lib. ticket in New 
York’s gubernatorial election in 1954. 
Roosevelt had backed Wagner. Hulan E. 
Jack (D.) became the first Noa Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan, defeating 
three other Negroes for the $25,000-a-yr. 
post. All four other borough presidents 
were re-elected. Democrats won 23 of 25 
seats on the new City Council, which 
takes office Jan. 1, 1954, losing one seat to 
a Queens Republican, Robert E. Barnes. 

Robert B. Meyner (D.) won the New 
Jersey election for governor, Nov. 3, de- 
feating Paul L. Troast (R.) 959,669 votes 
to 805,750. Issues were alleged corruption 
and crime in Atlantic and Bergen coun- 
ies, both Republican-controlled. Demo- 
crats said their victory was aided by 
Troast’s request in 1951 for clemency for 
convicted labor extortionist Joseph S. 
Fay,and by the Republican candidate’s re- 
Revved acceptance of support from Frank 

ague Eggers, Hudson County leader. 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D.), was elec- 
ted representative from New Jersey’s 6th 
Congressional district in a. surprise vic- 
tory. The district, which gave Williams 
68,793 votes to 66,796 for George F. Het- 
field (R.), never had elected a Democrat 
to Congress. Williams had promised to 
continue the “‘liberal” voting of his prede- 
cessor, Clifford P. Case (R.), and to aid 
the programs of President Eisenhower. 
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+ | 
omic pact between Peoples’ Republic of © 
(Communist) and North Korea. China ag! 
write off all expenses incurred in their 
North Koreans during the war and 
grant valued at $317,000,000 te 
Korearr economy during the next 4 years. 
Nov. 27—French Premier Joseph Laniel w# 
vote of confidence from the Natl. Assembl 
Paris, 275 to 244, in a test be gt EDC 
posals. Gaullists, opposing the EDC, abste 
to support the government. U.S. reportedly 
ready to guarantee the retention of Amerg 
troops in Eurepe if France ratified the EDC tre 
Nov. 29—Official returns in elections in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan gave pro-Egyptian BS 
Unionists 33 of 65 constituencies reported. 
independence Umma party won 7 seats, Indes 
dents 14, Social Republicans 2 and the So 
party 9. Thirty constituencies have yet to ré 
in the voting, which has been going on for 5 
weeks. About 1,500,000 Sudanese were eligib! 
vote.. See page 90. . . . Ho Chi Minh, Vietr 
leader, reportedly offered to negotiate with 
for an end to the war in Indo-China if 
renounced what he termed a colonial war of 


Contests; New Jersey Approves Bit} 
Virginia, Nov. 3, elected as gove: 
Thomas B. Stanley (D.), who was & 
ported by Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D.}.17 
dore Roosevelt Dalton (R.)} won 43 
the vote. In returns from 1,794 of 1 
districts, Stanley received 226,218 veg: 
to 181,394 for Dalton. Virginia never 
elected a Republican gevernor, altho 
it did bolt the Democratic ticket in 
1952 Presidential election. 
Lester R. Johnson became the f 
Democrat ever elected to Congress f 
Wisconsin’s 9th Congressional distra. 
Oct. 13, defeating his Republican opps 
ent, Arthur L. Padrutt, 27,852 votes 
21,127, with returns almost complete. Ba 
Republicans and Democrats viewed 
vote as a gee against the agricul 
policies of the Eisenhower Adminis 
10n. 
In California, Glenard P. Lipscomb ({ 
won a special election for the vacant s# 
from the 24th Congressional district, 
10. Norris Poulson (R.) had resign# 
June 11. Lipscomb received 42,880 wi 
to 34,545 for George L, Arnold (D.) W 
tory gave the Republicans 219 seats in 
House against 215 for the Democrats < 
1 Independent. Senate remained at: 
Republicans, 48 Democrats and 1 Ini 
pendent. 
New York State voters approved 
amendments to the state constituti 
Nov. 3: (1) empowers the Appellate Di 
ision in New York City to temporai 
transfer judges from one court to anot? 
to speed the trial of cases, (2) enabki 
county courts outside of New York C 
to try cases involving claims up to $6,€ 
double the present amount, (3) provid 
for the election of the governor and li¢ 
tenant governor on the same ballot, | 
permits cities to develop larger wa 
Supplies than needed and to sell the 
cess to neighboring communities, (5,) 
authorize the Legislature to increase '‘ 
governor’s salary from $25,000 to $50) 
a yr., and the lieutenant governor’s fry 
$10,000 to $20,000, (7) allows municipalit! 
more flexibility in the use of their 1 
estate taxes, (8) increases the maxim} 
rate of the combined city-county ; 
estate tax levied by New York City 4 
the five counties within its boundary 
from 2 to 244%, (9) prevents the futt 
use of state forest lands for build 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. 
New Jersey voters approved the leg. 
zation of bingo games and raffles 
charity by a 2 to 1 vote, Nov. 3. New 
authorized changing its municipal gove 
ment from a 5-member commission ¢ 
mayor in 1954. See Index for compl 
; 


i 


election statistics. 


est.”’ . . . First shipment of Japanese cap- 
da World War II by the Russians, 
nprising 811 former soldiers and civilians, left 

a for Japan. Japan has claimed that over 
,000 Japanese still are in captivity. 


s UNITED NATIONS 
Nov. 3—Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold asked 
e General Assembly to give him broad powers 
dismiss permanent employees of the U.N. 
anwhile, a U.S. investigation of 1,300 American 
nployees ended. No disloyalty was found. 
Nov. 16—International Labor Organization in 
neva refused membership to the Soviet Union. 
insisted on acceptance of its constitution 
hout reservations. Russia had said it would 
ot abide by certain provisions. 
Nov. 18—Political and Security Committee of 
e General Assembly voted 54 to 0 (5 members of 
Soviet bloc abstaining) for closed hearings on 
question of disarmament and atomic control. 
ittee, Nov. 26, rejected, 32 to 5, with 14 
abstentions, a Soviet resolution for the immediate 
and unconditional prohibition of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. The suggestion was similar to 
es the Soviet Union had made in the past, 
ior to the vote, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet rep- 
entative, indicated by his remarks that the 
West was not superior to the Soviet Union in the 
mic field. 
eo 23—Sir Gladwyn Jebb, British representa- 


ive in the U.N., was appointed ambassador to 
ance by the London government. Sir Pierson 
ixon, undersecretary in the British Foreign 
Office, was to take over the U.N. post. 

' Nov. 27—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. repre- 
sentative, declared President Eisenhower had 
uthorized him to say that steps would be taken 
support full independence for Puerto Rico if the 
land desired it. General Assembly earlier had 
gnized Puerto Rico as a self-governing terri- 
y. . . . Feodor Ivanovitch Kozhevnikov, 
-yr.-old Soviet professor, was elected to the 
ternational Court of Justice to succeed Sergei 
exsandrovitch Golunsky, who resigned in 1952 
ause of ill health. Sir Benegal N. Rau, died 
Nov. 30, 1953. 


4 GENERAL 
_ Nov. 3—Soviet Union replied to the Western 
mote of Oct. 18, calling for a Big Four conference 
ef foreign ministers in Lugano, Switzerland on 
Nov. 9. The Russian note reaffirmed the Soviet 
Position of Sept. 28. President Eisenhower de- 
ared Nov. 4, that Russia had ‘‘no intention to 
*t together, but an intention to create as many 
difficulties as possible,’’ He said the Soviet Union 
imposed “‘impossible’’ conditions regarding the 
NATO, EDC and the position ef Communist 
China. Declaring peace to be the goal of America, 
he maintained the U.S. was ready to discuss any 
issue with Russia ‘‘under conditions which provide 
@ clear and dependable basis for agreement.’’ The 
President listed four issues in which Moscow could 
demonstrate its intentions: German unification, 
Austrian independence, the unification of Korea 
and the withdrawal Of all foreign troops from 
Korea, and the limitation of armaments and the 
Yestriction of weapons of mass destruction. 
British Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden said the 
Soviet answer left no choice but to complete 
Western military defenses and associate West 
Germany with the NATO. He indicated that 
Bast-West negotiations on Germany had been 
rminated, at least temporarily. Secy. of State 
lies, with the President’s approval, said Nov. 
9 that the Soviet note of Sept. 3 demanded an 
Bemrctiate end to steps to complete Western 
opean unification and to set up the European 
fense Community; called for the cessation of 
Big Three talks, the Soviet Union terming such 
falks ‘‘collusion’’ against the Soviet Union; de- 
sored that German unity and sovereignty could 
accomplished only within agreements to which 
the Soviet Union was a party and which would 
olong the Communist regime in East Germany; 
nsisted upon abandonment. of mutual security 
arrangements; insisted upon recognition by the 
U.S. of Communist China, and called for that 
Hation’s seating in the U.N. and participation in 
Big Five talks before Russia would even talk 
t causes of world tension; and declared the 
viet Union would not aid the proposed political 
Bonference on Korea unless the U.S. treated Rus- 
sia as a “‘neutral’’ in the Korean war and invited 
it and other neutral nations to the conference. 
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Big Three rejected Soviet terms, Nov. 16, main- 

that Soviet conditions would lead to a 
deadlock on vital questions. They left the way 
open for future negotiations, again proposing a 
foreign ministers’ conference on Germany and 
Austria, They advised Russia, Nov. 25, that they 
would be willing to discuss an Austrian treaty 
under almost any terms Moscow proposed and 
reiterated their decision to withdraw the abbre- 
gies eee to which the- Soviet Union had 
objected. 


Russia Agrees to Big Four Meeting 

In similar notes to Britain, France and the 
U.S., Nov. 26, the Soviet Union agreed to a Big 
Four meeting of foreign ministers in Berlin to 
discuss Germany, The note did not insist that a 
five-power conference, including Communist China, 
be held prior to the Big Four meeting. Neither 
did it call on the West to abandon the EDC. It 
did call for the admission of Communist China 
to the U.N. State Dept. called Russia’s new note 
a “tactical retreat’’ and said it did not indicate 
a basic change in the position of the Soviet 
Union. See General Chronology, Oct. 18. 

White House reported Novy. 10, that U.S., 
British and French leaders would meet, in Ber- 
muda, Dec. 4 to 8. See page 44, and Foreign Chron- 
ology, May 11. 

Nov. 6—In Novara, Italy, Aldo Icardi of Pitts- 
burgh and Carl G. Lo Dolce of Rochester, N-Y., 
were convicted and sentenced in absentia for the 
murder in 1944 of their commanding officer, Maj. 
William Holohan of New York City. Icardi, former 
lieutenant, received a life sentence; Lo Dolce, 
former sergeant, received 17 years. Federal Dist- 
rict Judge John Knight had ruled in Buffale, Aug. 
11, 1952, that Le Dolce could not be extradited. 
Action to extradite Icardi was dropped. .. . New 
York City had a 3.7 in. snowfall, the earliest in 
20 yrs. and the heaviest first snow on record. 
Winds. of gale force, combined with high tides, 
caused high waves that battered coastal areas of 
Long Island, Staten Island and New Jersey. Many 
shore areas were flooded. U.S. Weather Bureau 
in Washington ordered a special study to deter- 
mine why forecasters seemingly had been caught 
unawares by the storm. 

Nov. 10—General Motors purchased Kaiser Mo- 
tors Corporation’s huge Willow Run piant for 
$26,000,000. Kaiser was to move to its Willys Div. 
in Toledo, O. Sale did not include tooling and 
production equipment. 

Nov. 13—Joseph P. Ryan, pres., International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., was re-indicted for alleged- 
ly stealing $45,000 in union funds over a -yr. 
period. See General Chronology, Apr. 13. 

Nov. 16—Report of the Ford Motor Co., made 
to Massachusetts to comply with a state law, 
showed $1,757,750,000 in assets as of Dec. 31, 1952, 
against $1,584,172,000 for the year before. 

Nov. 18—U.S. Navy dedicated its 1,200,000-watt 
transmitter in the Cascade Mts., 55 mi. from 
Seattle, Wash. The $14,000,000 installation, built 
by RCA, is the most powerful in the world, and 
can contact vessels in any part of the world with- 
out the aid of relay stations. 

Nov. 22—Two Czechoslovaks—Jiri Wertheimer 
and Zdenek Volf—fied their homeland in a small 
plane and landed near Regensburg, West Germany. 

Nov. 24—U.S. Court of Appeals in New York 
upheld, 2 to 1, the perjury conviction of William 
W. Remington, now serving a 3-yr. sentence in 
Federal prison at Lewisburg, Penn. fc 

Nov. 27—Michael Dalessio, the Mikey Dee of the 
3 Dee brothers of Staten Island, N.Y., was sen- 
tenced in U.S. District Court, Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
1 yr., 3 mos. in Federal prison for evading payment 
of over $86,500 in income taxes. He had pleaded 
guilty. 

Nov. 29—Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., New York, 
was purchased for $10,000,000 by Ben Tobin, 
Roger L. Stevens and Alfred R. Glancy, Jr.— 
members of the group that 2 years ago bought the 
Empire State Bldg. 

Disasters 

Explosion in the cargo hold of the Norwegian 
freighter Black Falcon in Boston harbor, Nov. 2, 
killed 7 en and injured 13. . . . Bolivian plane 
crashed near Tarabuco, Bolivia, Nov. 3, killing 
28 aboard. . .. U.S. Navy PBM Mariner crashed 
in’ the Korean Strait, between Korea and Japan, 
Nov. 10, killing 14 men. . . . Two Argentine air 
force planes collided near Mugueta, Arg., Nov. 12, 
killing 20 persons. . . . Two Italian children were 
killed and 11 other Italians injured, Nov 12, when 
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a U.S. Navy courier plane crashed into a house 
near Capodichino, Italy. Three of the plane’s 5 
occupants were killed. . Italian freighter 
Vittoria Claudia sank off Dungeness, Eng., Nov. 
16, with a loss of 20 lives, after colliding with 
the French freighter, Perou. . . . USAF C-119 
erashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N.C., Nov. 17, 
killing 15 men and injuring 9. Nine of the deaths 
were caused by the falling plane’s striking para- 
troopers in mid-air during a mass drop... . 
Four Mexican spectators were killed near Tehuan- 


Election Results, Fall of 1953 


GOVERNORS 


tepec, 

oad race by a racing car. They had f 
aid the driver of an overturned car. Later, 
seppe Esocosutti, Italian driver, was 


_.. . Crash of a private Piper plane ne 


destroyed a U.S. Army installation. 
at $20,000,000. Three persons were killed, 
20 U.S. soldiers were among 40 injured. 


Virginia 
New Jersey (Unofficial 1,794 of 1,815 districts) 


Robert B. Meyner (Dem.)..........-- 959,669 Thomas B. Stanley (Dem.)........ ... 226,2188 
wale, Veroast (ReP.) ... 6 sls. ee ee See 805,750 Theodore Roosevelt Dalton (Rep.)..... 181,394 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
New Jersey (6th District) _ 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (Dem.)........ 68,793....George A. Hetfield (Rep.).......-++++- 66,796 
California (24th District) 
a ‘aubaiipscomb CRep.)'. ove. oe oc 283s 43,481....George L. Arnold (Rep.)...........-. ~3638& 
Sonn te E. Cali Repo 5 oko. Dae NeS 3.660... Irving Markheim (Dem.)........-...+-+-+ x 
Wisconsin (9th District) : 
Lester R. Johnson (Dem.)............-.- 27,852....Arthur L. Padrutt (Rep.)..........----+. 2% 
VOTE FOR MAYOR NEW YORK CITY 
Wagner Riegelman Halley McAvoy} 
Borough (Dem.) (Rep.) (Lib.-Ind.) (A: Le Bi 
Mie. apes 236,302 147,680 84,89) 14,963 
ee emer ect es cette 305/90 7339 |  192°159 13,7¢ 
SEEM IEA WLI R ee Pane tewet fain p Te 80s cise ie, o0 9 9f8 e: SeLe oie 340,254 183,905 176,124 17,7: 
MMIEDIS Peers Tides sis ticks ase oases os os re Bi 207,958 208,782 1,38 7,6 3 
SEIS TEL ORAL Nets aistels Givin ieee tie 3s ¢ ete tie ss ae ele 31,065 23,684 3,838 3 
SE EGNG ET visto wis at's Ris ae he Stel sis wg is, cee 1,021,488 661,410 468,392 54,3 


Halley total includes 422,619 Lib., 38,773 Ind. 


The two minor party candidates, David L. Weiss, Socialist Workers, polled 2,194 votes and Nath 
L. Karp, Industrial Government, received 1,023 votes. 


List of Governors and State officials—pages 65-68; 83rd Congress—pages 59-62; and Mayors—pages 69-7 
Record of Jim Thorpe, All-Around Athlete 


James Francis (Jim) Thorpe, whose exploits in 
many sports won him world acclaim as one of the 
greatest athletes of all time, died March 28, 1953 
in his trailer home in Lomita, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, Calif. He suffered a heart attack. Hero 
of the 1912 Olympic Games, Thorpe almost single- 
handedly won the Games for the United States, 
winning four of the five events in the Pentathlon 
and in the Decathlon he scored 8,412 out of a pos- 
sible 10,000 points. He was forced to return his 
Olympic medals, however, when the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union filed charges of professionalism against 
him, accusing him of receiving pay for playing 
summer baseball with the Rocky Mount Club in 
the Eastern Carolina League. 

Before gaining fame in the Olympics Thorpe had 
become a national sports figure as a member of 
the Carlisle Indians football teams coached by 
Glenn S. (Pop) Warner. In 1911 and 1912 he was 
chosen as halfback on Walter Camp’s All-America 
teams. In his last year at Indian school he won 
letters in five major sports and was proficient in 
others, His activities included running, jumping, 
football, lacrosse, boxing, rough-and-tumble, bas- 
ketball, hockey, archery, rifle shooting, canoeing, 
handball, swimming and skating. He could run 
the 100-yard dash in 10 seconds, the 220 in 21.8, 
the 440 in 50.8, the 880 in 1:57, the mile in 4:35, 
the 120-yard high hurdles in 15:00 and the 220- 
yard low hurdles in 24 seconds. He broadjumped 
23 feet 6 inches, high-jumped 6 feet 5 inches, pole- 


About Farmer Churchill, a 


Source: Samuel R. Guard in Breeder’s Gazette 


As plain as the nose on your face is the fact 
that unity to be effective must extend beyond 
these shores to other nations. That’s why we were 
so glad to see Winston Churchill, a good Jersey 
breeder from Kent, come over for a howdy-do to 
both our incoming and out-going presidents. One 
of them could tell him of scalding out many a milk 
can in a Dickinson County, Kans., creamery. The 
other of plowing corn and breeding shorthorns in 
Jackson County, Mo. Why did Churchill give up 
those dairy shorthorns? Well, for one thing, he 
had bitten off more than he could chew when he 


vaulted 11 feet, put the shot 47 feet 9 inch 
threw the javelin 163 feet, the hammer 140 feet a 
the discus 136 feet. His courage and stamina we 
such that he never had to leave the field beca 
of an injury at Carlisle or during 15 years of pr 
fessional football. Jim Thorpe was born on a fax 
in Prague, Okla., May 28, 1886, of predominant 
Sac and Fox Indian parentage. His mother gas 
him the Indian tribal name of Wa-Tho-Huck, 
Bright Path. Thorpe married three times. 


After his suspension as an amateur athle 
Thorpe left Carlisle in 1913 and signed with tt 
New York Giants baseball club. He was option 
out to the Milwaukee club (American Associatio® 
where he remained until 1916 before rejoining 
Giants for two seasons. After that he went to te 
Boston Braves, then back to the minors. In 19) 
he organized the Canton (Ohio) Bulldogs, famox 
pro football team. Later he played with the Clev’ 
land Tigers, the LaRue Indians and the Ro 
Island Independents. Increasing weight hanc 
capped his football career and in 1930 he went 
California as master of ceremonies for C. C. Pyle 
cross-country marathon. He settled in Hawthorn 
Calif., and for a time appeared in motion pictur: 


Thorpe joined the merchant marine in 1945 av 
served on an ammunition ship. A number of legi 
lative efiorts were made to have his medals 1 
cerace ee no oo wee taken. He was found | 

e€ nearly penniless following a lip can 
tion in November, 1951. e oe ean 


| 


had to be away from Chartwell Farm so much al 
at No, 10 Downing St. practically every day ; 
milking time. But you should see his Jersey 
That old cow the Royal Agricultural & Horticy 
tural Society of Jersey isle gave him is now 
sranddam. And did you know he bought a n 
Yorkshire boar? Crossing him on his Wessex sa) 
dleback sows, for breakfast bacon shotes, y 
know. Oh yes, his thoroughbred horse? He s 
wins @ race occasionally, about as often as 
master. 


Jersey Breeder from Kent 


. 


Memorable Dates—3000 B.C-—326 A.D. 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


_ Consult also Chronology, Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Passages, Train Récords, 


arine Disasters, Political Assassinations, Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, 
oted Personalities, Astronomical Data, Sporting Records and other classifications. 


E B. C. 


3000 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Gizeh; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 
; 2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
Jon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 


_ days of Abraham. 


50 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt (approx.). 


1360 

Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 

1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary. numerous 
patties were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
end exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 


escaped from Troy. built up Ilium. 


In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 


excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
_ found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 


more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 


respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 


B. C. found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae. 


1050 
David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite La es es- 


z tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. 


Israelites divided into Judah and Samaria, 933 B. C. 
3 


45. 
Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Seelor eas temple, 587 B. C. 


Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,”’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 
550 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 


“do not wish dene to ci a 


4 
King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
t6 march on Athens. Athenian hoplites (spearmen) 
numbering 9,000, routed 20,000 Persians, saving 


Greece. 
484-480—Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes marched a great host 2,000 
miles to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians built two ship bridges across.Hellespont from 
Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos. 2,000 yards long. One 
bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; the 
other on 314: Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Persians suffered huge 
losses in pass held by Leonidas and 300 Spartans, 
supported by 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Per- 
siams took Athens and Attica. Athenians under 
Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet at Salamis 
under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. Rallying 


110,000 from Greek states. they routed Persians 


at Plataea. 438 3 


3 
Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens. 228 ft. 
jong, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
Tooi height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones of 
architecture. 399 


Socrates, Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 


356 
Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at Babylon, 323 B. C. 


322 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind. 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman. died. 


300 : 
Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact than 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


264 
Rome began first Punic war against Carthage. 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 
218-146 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 
“the delayer,’’ hence “‘Fabian retreat.’’ War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
to_Romans. 

Third Punic war. 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
hoe no eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


55 P 

Julius Caesar, after conquering Gaul, entered 
Britain; again in 54 B. C. Trading between Britons 
and Romans in Gaul. Caesar crossed Rubicon 49 
B. C. to fight Pompey, defeating him at Pharsalus, 
48 B. C. After tarrying with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, he defeated Pharnaces at.Zela, Asia Minor, 
47 B. C.; sent ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’’ message—‘‘I came, 
I saw, I conquered.”’ 


44 
Julius Caesar assassinated in Senate at Rome. 
Will made his nephew Gaius Octavian his successor. 
After brief triumvirate of Octavian, Antony and 
Lepidus (during which Antony caused death of 
Cicero) Octavian defeated Antony at Actium, con- 
quered Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide. Octavian defeated his rivals Brutus and 
Cassius at Phillipi. Called Augustus, was first 
Roman Emperor. Died 14 A. D. 
4 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 


1 1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1, 1B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the. sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 753 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
7150, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B. C. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


29 
Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church, by designating 1933 as a 
holy year, adhered to tradition that crucifixion took 
place Friday, April 3, oF _ D. 


Roman Emperor Claudius 
occupation of 300 years begun. 


subdued Britons; 


Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred. 


10 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians. perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome, Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 


19 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. Ae 


Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 


326 

Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


130 


379 
Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christiant' 
based on Nicene creed official religion, bann 
pagan gods. 4 


10 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. 


4 
Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at Pere 


Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
711 A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. ‘ 


800 

Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
eror by Pope Leo III on Christmas day in St. 

ter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, bards, 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 


1000 
Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
ye tae Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf. 


1027 - 

New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 


1054 
Split between religious authority of papacy in 
Rome and church in Constantinople. Eastern wing 
became Greek Orthodox church, established re- 
ligion of Russia under czars. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 


1096 

First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104, Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10 year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, led by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 


1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of pene church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for large numbers of freemen under guarantees, in- 
cluding clause 39, out of which trial by jury de- 
veloped. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
a al ie eat fee ve g0 ee him, nor send upon 

‘m, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. " 

Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, 
first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia. 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle f 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Berved 
under Khan, returned to Venice 1295, Wrote 
Travels. 1309 


Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, Abane 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 

1382 

John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation 

(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 


Memorable Dates—379 A.D.—1509 


into English vernacular. 
By claves tthe ano urch autl ty | 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 
John Huss. Bohemian preacher, follower 
Wycliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic ref , burne: 
stake in Constance for heresy after German 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 
1429—Joan of Are 


114 days to escape persecution, 

prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she 

condemned to death and burned at Rouen 

English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 yeti 
later. Joan has been canonized as saint. 


1453 

Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims tac 
France. England lost all except Calais, whic 
French captured 1558. 

1456—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., foli 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann st and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and havin 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed 
English, translation of a French history of 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. ; 

1492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator it 
lieved to have reached Iceland with British in 14’ 
after years of agitation in Spain gained pe gt E 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palo 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta, 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 125 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Nina discovered: 
land. Columbus ded on Guanahoni, Bahamas. 
also called San Salvador and Watling Island. Dis. 
covered Cuba and Hispaniola (Haiti or San Do 
mingo); built first fort. La Navidad, there. Made 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 

Second voyage, Sept. 24, 1493, Columbus d 
covered Guadalupe, Antigua, Virgin Islands, Pue 
Rico, Jamaica, Isle of Pines. Returned to Ca 
June ll, 1496. - 

Third voyage, May 30, 1498. Columbus reached 
Trinidad, South American mainland, Gulf of Paria. 
Sent to Spain in irons, 1500, but freed. 

Fourth voyage, May 9, 1502. He reached St. 
Lucia, Cape Gracias a Dios (Honduras), Almirante, 
Puerto Bello, Isthmus of Panama. Returned 1504. 

Columbus died May 20, 1506 at Valladolid, w: 
buried at Seville. In 1542 his body and. that of his 
son Diego, were buried in cathedral of Sam 
Domingo. When French conquered island, 1795-96,) 
bodies were taken to Havana. In 1898, after Spain: 
lost_ Cuba, they were removed to the cathedral 
in Seville. San Domingo denies removal. 


1497 

John Cabot, Venetian employed by English. 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish navig 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee 
muller of. St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’” 
Europe approved. i498 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and powe! 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
pa da Gama, Portuguese navigator, hed 

a. 


1506 ; 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St.) 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 


Raphael. 
1509—Henry VIII’s Wives | 
Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated» 
Scots at Flodden Field. 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Clement VII for attacking; 
Luther, 1521. When pope refused to annul his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male 
issue, Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne 
Boleyn, 1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope's. 


f 


‘ine Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr, 

1543, who survived ea 

_ Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 

“yoyage, searched for Bimini, found and named 
lorida. Died in Cuba, 1521. 

- Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25. 


.. 1517 
' Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
: alee by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
berg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand in 
Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into Ger- 
-Man, 1522. Became head of German evangelical 
-thovement, broke with Rome, married. Augsburg 
Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented to Diet 
there by Melanchthon. 1530. 


1519 
Conauest of Mexico by Hernando Cortes. 


1520 
Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
ellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 


524 
_ __ Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 
New England coast, possibly New York bay. 


1526—First New Testament 

First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
re in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 

et. 6, 1536, at mevor ee. set Brussels, Belgium. 

-35 
Francisco Pizzaro conquered Peru for Spain. 
1534 


' John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
pened his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 

uential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians. English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’ completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568. 


1540 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
4 Wane. Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 


1545 
Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
Opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 
dox faith. 1555 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mafy Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church, 


1560—Huguenot Persecution 
1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
Ili caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 

immigration to England and America. 


564 
William Shakespeare born; tradition date, Apr. 
23; baptismal record, Apr. 26. 
1565 
St. Augustine founded by Menendez, Spaniard. 
Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 
lands. 


Memorable Dates 1513-1642 


131 


In _ 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of plot to kill crown prince. 


1579 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth, Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 


1582 
First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testameni translated at Douai, 1609. 


1587 

part Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of-Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second expedition arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’. 


1588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 


1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 

Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 

Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 

1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. 


1600 

Shakespeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1675. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May AS; 1607 ¥ 


Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first ._permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 


1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discoyery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


1611 
Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became basic Protestant Bible. 


1618 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, beheaded Oct, 29. 


1619 
House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 


1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 
Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leydén, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec, 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. Half of colony perished 

during hard winter. M 
Gov. Bradford’s comment ‘‘they knew they were 
ar re (on religious journey), later led them to 
called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puritans of 

Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


1624 
Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 
visited Manhattan since 1613. called outpost Fort 
Nassau. 1615. 


1638 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 

Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 
1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling no parliament for 11 years he recon- 
vened one in 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
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t, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
feo and Naseby, . Charles delivered to 


parliament by Scots, 1648, 


omwell annihila ts 

Gea ae Tannese oles Noe ie 
and, . Cromwell made . 
pol eas 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
rom Spain, 

Conan died 1658, His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 


i660 : 

John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. : re 

Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch. 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican 
ehurch and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by king in Declaration of Breda. 

iordered Col, Nicolls and 300 

King Charles IT order ‘ol. Nicolls ani 0 men 
to Rain New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam be- 
came New York. The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by age to Britain Nov. 10, 1674. 


665 
Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed 13,200 houses, 89 churches. 


: 1676 

Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug, 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 Indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men, Springfield and Providence destroyed. 


1682 
Robert, Cavalier de la Salle took lower Mississ- 
ippi river country for Louis XIV, called it Louisi- 
ana, Apr. 9. Previously had begun French outposts 
in Tilinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 
William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 


1692—Salem Witchcraft 

Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
vions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Scotland, 1722. 

1696 

Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
pecame pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner's island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s island, 

1704 

Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht. 1713. 

Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by: John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was suppressed after one issue.) 

2 


11 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 
1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi Bubble.”’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340,000,000. 


1728 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
aan eaciunia. Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, 5 
1735—Freedom of the Press 
Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 
1740-1741 
Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 


Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands). Named Mount St. Elias. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


Memorable Dates—1 


Se “s 


649-1777 


il 


(now Pittsburgh). 
1759. Montreal fell, 
lost Canada to British. 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, Portug: 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; of M 
deira levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged. 

Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


Viceroy of Bengal, 
Co., threw 146 English into 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square; only g} 
Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,00 
June, 1757. 


1765—Taxation without Representation 
Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of severest 
Grenville projects to tax ericans for Briti 
troops, etc., including Sores Act of 1764 and we 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts 
Act Con: s at New Yo 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 
Corsica. 


1770 : 
Boston massacre—British troops killed 3, wounds 
ed 8, M 5. 


, Mar. 5, 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5! 
except for tax on tea. sa 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America 
May, turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, Nev 
York; tea confiscated at Charleston. Cargo an 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo throy 
into harbor at Boston ‘‘Tea Party’’ Dec. 16, b; 
“Indians.’’ Parliament ordered Boston port closee 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meeting 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sen 
four British regiments to Boston, 1 


15, Ajace’ 


17174 
Continental Congress, called by. Virginia ane 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26 


1775—American Revolution 
April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawee 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign agains: 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20 


1776—Declaration of Independence 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority; 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of right ough 
to be free and independent states’’, June %: resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Declara+ 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed 
Charleston, June 28, Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug, 27 evacuated New York. New Yor 
vuNathan dai ted 22 

athan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 

said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to ate for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey 
recrossed Delaware, Dec. 25-26, defeated British @ 
Trenton, Dec. 26, , | 


177% : 
Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental Congress.) 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany) 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de] 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 


feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 7. Gurrendered 
antire army. Battle at Germantown 


, Pa., Oct. 
ashington’s army in Valley Forge for winter. 

_ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Uni 

tinental Congress, Nov. 


adopted by Con 
Vratified by all states until Mar. 1, 1781. 
q France recognized in 
y ies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, eauipped fleet. 


1778 
dependence of the 13 col- 


Bec eracuated Fh dela ning oats of 
, N. J., June 28; massacre at Wyoming 
'Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. : 


1779 
es eae aes eee 
y frontier, won okia an as a 
‘ With French help, 1778; defeated British at Vin- 
Sw Feb. 1779. French fleet repulsed at Savan- 


] . - 
3 1780—Arnold-Andre Treason 

Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
“and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
_jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 

arrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signéd by Gen, Benedict Arnold, in his 
“socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
“nold at Haverstraw, N Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
_Higniands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
_to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 

Andre was found guilty by d of American 
Officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
“intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
ish army. Burned New London, Conn. His wife, 
Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged innocent 
‘by Washington and so considered for 150 years, 
Was implicated by original documents now in Wil- 
liam L. Clements Historical Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Arnold died in London. Andre’s. body was 
Temoved to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 

Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
Gates: Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 


Oct, 7. 1781 
Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 
Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. French under Rochambeau 
reinforced Washington, besieged Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, while Admiral De Grasse guarded parts. 
“Cornwallis surrendered Oct. 19, 


1782—Independence Won 
Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000, - 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
‘killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers a 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.’’ 

Marquis de Jouffroy operated experimental 
steamboat on Soane, France. 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made ‘first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15.. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 


1784 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
Bent By acapitve balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 

une 23. 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1785—John Fitch’s Steamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 1186 

Delegates- from 5 states’ at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shey-s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in_ Springfield failed Jan, 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of o 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed f: om of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 


U. S. Constitution Adopted 
Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. 


188 
“Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London, beginning Feb. 12; acquitted 
Apr. 23, 1795. 
Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 


1189—Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U.S. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul November 10, 
1199 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. 

U. S. Supreme Court created, September. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java: The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 

17191 


Anthracite. discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 


1792 
U. S. Congress established. the mint, in Phila- 
delphia, April 2. 


1794 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
U. S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 


1796—Farewell Address 

Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 
prosperity.’’ 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 197 

U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 


1798 
Irish rebellion broke out in May. It cost 150,000 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 among 
the English; suppressed in 1799. 
France enacts first conscription law. 


1800 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met for first time 
in Washington, Nov. 17. 


134 


corsairs, U.S. 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, bu: 
ecatur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 1805. 


1802 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4, 
England and F Ponctodtwar 
ngland ani Trance renew war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin. Sept, 19. 


Louisiana Purchase 

President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Rooert X. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon, 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 
claims against France. U. S. took title Dec. 20. 
See Territorial Expansion Since 1790. 

Robert Fulton ovesated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on Seine, Paris, France. 

adU% 

Alexander Hamilivn (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air. was fatally shot. 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 


1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 

Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘masterpiece of battles’’) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman Empire. Made brothers Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 


1806 

Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia. 

1887 

Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and Mexico. 

808-09 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 


Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama. 

1811 

William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7, 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 


1812—Second War With Britain 
Second United Siates war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians, allies of the British 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. 16; 
Mass meeting in New York City denounced the 
war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 
Manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
eigate,, ee off the Azores, Oct. 25. 
apoleon inva Russia with conscri 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Boredino, Sent wy 
k Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 
U.S. N. Chesapeake captured by H. M. S. Shan- 
““ngp_after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered ‘‘Don’t give up the ship!’’? This 


ee 
Memorable Dates—1801-1831 


Oliver Hazard Perry at battl 


ce eee ee 


ei: : e 
re ours: 2 Fx $s, 1 schooner, 
Battle of pe Haars Ont., Oct. 15, E 
rout pay © killing 5 whee le 

apoleon decisively defeated at Lei by 
pag, Prussia and Austria Oct. srsty : 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 


Battle or co Ta “te Laney Lane, f ah 
a ougky 
Gen. Winfield Scott, duly 25 route! 


oceania a 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops 
bathed Capital, Library of Congress, White B 

rn ‘apitol, rary 0: 0) 
etc, Dolly Madison saved original Declaration « 
Independence and Stuart’s portrait of Washingto2 
Victory at Plattsburg Sept. 11. st 

British fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, Balvim 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key, 6 
tained on vessel, wrote Star-Svangled Ban 
(See article.) Treaty of peace signed at 
Belgium, Dec. 24. } 

Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abt 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to thron 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. 


1815 : 
Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New O: 
leans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was receive; 
at the signing of the peace treaty, which 
ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. : 
Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1] 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napolea 


Holy Alliance, so-called, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, ; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France 
1 


817 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canadk 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats 
1820 
Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of thi 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (th 
southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


1822 

Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Braz 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Ped 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888! 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 189 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide emuy 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1823 
Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, 
First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended thi 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 
Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper! 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette visited each of the 23) 
states; went back 1825 to France. 
Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombi¢ 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish powed 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 
Trade unions allowed in England. 
Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct) 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 
Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America: 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-buil 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossem) 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo) 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched i: 
Montreal, April” 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833) 
and crossed to Eurove in 25 days, using no powe 
but steam 1828 


First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & | 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened ti) 
horse-drawn, railcar traffic May 24, 1830. 

1830 | 

Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orles 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns) 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde 
pendent kingdom. 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, iy 
Ande! Sen pd ana So pril 6. He and 

» Hyrum, were e : 

es aene. oe 1844. ¥ 8 Oe ee 

tst railway abroad opened, between Li OG 

and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. bees | 
1831 

First train drawn in U. S. by steam 1 4 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., ee © ocomotivg 

Black Hawk War _ (Ill.-Wis.) April, 1831-Sept. 
1832, pushed Sac & Fox Indians across Mississipp 
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, of England. 


+ 28th state. 


1832 
South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 

Carolina repealed act. vest 


The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1772. Slave trade 
Was suppressed 1807. 


1835—Texas Independence 

Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexico, 
Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission, 
San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then butchered and 
the bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, 1836 
{among the victims was Davy Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 17, 
1836; battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
which 800 under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of Texas with 
borders reaching to the Rio Grande river. 

Seminole War, Dec. 1835-Apr. 1842. 

Fire in New York City, Dee. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. He died 1861. 


1838 
The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, an 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using only steam power. 


1839 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium-independent.and perpetually neutral. 


1840 
Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 
Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, ane Bel, ad 


First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor 8. F. B. 


> Morse: ‘“‘What hath God wrought!’’ 
1845 


Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Congress voted Texas into Union, Dec. 29, 


1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat, 
U. S. N., took Monterey, Cal., July 7. Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 Loops (est.) took 
Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, Sept. 17. Dictator 
Santa Anna captured. Serving during war were 
Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert E. Lee, Capt. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. Grant. By treaty, 
Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims to Texas, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, part of 
Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,000,000 American 
claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, proclaimed by leader Joseph Smith, left 
Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brigham Young. 
Settled, July, 1847, at oe Lake City, Utah. 


First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 
5 and 10 cent stamps with portraits of Franklin 
and Washington. ‘ 

Great period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
Eyre (C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Thack- 
eray). 1849: David Copperfield (Dickens); Seven 
Lamps of Architecture eo 1850; Sonnets 
(Rossetti); In Memoriam Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
gro (Borrow). 1852: Bleak House (Dickens); Henry 
Esmond (Thackeray). 1853: The Newcomes (Thack- 
eray). 1854: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Dorrit (Dickens). 1856: History of England (Ma- 
caulay). 1848 

Louis eee Sonroned in France; Second Re- 

ublic set up, Feb, 26. 

P In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
fm Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


UD 8: 
Oct. 10. 


Memorable Dates—1832-1860 
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Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 
First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. 


1849 

Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845, 

Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
of temporal power, proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 


1850 

Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to re 
tive Slave Law empowered southern constables 
to arrest slaves in northern states; led to northern 
resistance. - 

William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate by 
Queen Victoria. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C, Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. 


1851 
Gold found in Australia. 
Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capito! laid. 
New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 


Albany, opened Oct. 
Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 


| Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 


Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 
Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French, 
Henry Clay, 


Napoleon III. 

Daniel Webster, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 


1853 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 

Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 
(burned 1858). 

Crimean War begun Oct. 4 when Turkey de- 
clared war on Russia to stop aggression. Consult 
Panorama of 1854. 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 45,535 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for ade 


Consult Panorama of Events in 1854—One Hun- 


dred Years ago—Page 153. 


1855 
Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass. 
International Fair in’ Paris. 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
ton, N. S., and Newfoundland. 


1857—Atlantic Cable 

Cyrus W. Field started with cable from Ireland, 
Aug. 5; cable parted 400 miles from land. For 
second attempt Niagara, U.S. N. and Agamemnon, 
R. N., met June, 1858, in midocean; spliced cable, 
sailed in opposite directions; cable parted three 
times. On third attempt- Niagara reached New- 
foundland, Agamemnon reached Valentia Harbor, 
Ireland with cable ends, Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan exchanged greetings. Cable 
failed; too high voltage. Field’s next attempt on 
S. 8S. Great Eastern, from Ireland, July, 1865; 
failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after 
30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 
Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro and 
was not freed by two residences on soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. Relief of 
Lucknow Sept. 25. In 1858 India was transferred 
from East India Co. to British crown. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16 


1859 

John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Va., Oct. 
16; his band killed five. Brown was hanged in 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to in- 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. 

First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 
Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 28. 

Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 

1860—Lincoln Elected 

Abraham Lincoin, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bell 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 


Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. 5. 


First Po Express between Sacramento, 
i t+. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles a a 
calf, gud Se, Josey MOL S80, miles, Sper 


1861—Civil War 
Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
Ait yard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
um . 
Gen, Bea ard att ‘0. pete eet ed 


ni frigates Cumberland and Congress; was 

Orred i 9 by the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericssen; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, April 3; McClellan’s Penins 


PD 
Campaign. March-August; 
Sept. 17; Se deer sbung, Dec. 13. 

Preliminary proclama jon, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 16. 

1863—Emancipation Proclamation 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted). 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 10,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed. 

Gen. Jos. E. Hooker defeated at Chancellors- 
ville, May 2-4; Gen. Thomas J. ‘“‘Stonewall’’ Jack- 
son died May 10. Lee defeated at Sorts Seat 
July 1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 

Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 
killed 


Lincoln made address at dedication of cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Nov. A ai 


Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman's 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savannah 
Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, June 19. 

International Workingmen’s Assn. (‘‘First In- 
ternationale’’) organized by Marx, Engels and 
socialists. Lasted until 1874. Second, 1889, split 
by World War I, held congress in Hamburg 1923. 
Third, called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, re- 
jected parliamentarian principles, endorsed prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
to world revolution; succeeded by Cominform. 

1865—Assassination of Lincoln 

Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox, Va., April 9. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. April 26. 

Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 
April 14, died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in 
the pursuit, Ap 1 26, at a burning barn, on farm 
near Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com- 
plicity were rs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Pow- 
ell). July 7. Michael O‘Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison, but all four men were pardoned 1869. 
John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fied 
to Europe but was brought back and tried, 1867. 
Jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of persons, 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery abolished by adoption of 13th amend- 
ment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses, 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. - 


1867—Alaska Purchase 
Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 

Called Seward’s Folly by opposition. 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, Jume 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 


Dominion of Canada established, July 1, 


Memorable Dates—1861-1876 


1 

Financial “Black Friday’ in New York. 
24: caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Promontory, Utah, 
10, marking the junction of Central Pacific 
Vales =e +g ore ig a to Coast. 

uez Canal 0! ,. Nov. 17. 

Bab re Sa i law passed in territory 
yoming, Dec. 10. 
Memorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 

order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 


1870—Franco-Prussian War 


carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the counci 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgera 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in thi 
name of the Kingdom of Italy: Rome and the restu 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament sed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarant 
Pope and his successors 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- - 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate * 
raiders. After sinking 65 U.S. ships Alabama was!) 
destroyed Py Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German: 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘‘red republi- - 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com-- 
mune, Mar, 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 
Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ed Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 
Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?’’ 
Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000, Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 137 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lantern, 
according to legend. 
Peshtigo forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152. 1872 


Col. James Fisk. Jr., snot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four year in prison. 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 1874 


Charley Ross. 4. kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

‘‘Boss’’ W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Noy. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. jail, April 12, 1878. 


1876 | 

Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had i84 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes. 
in dispute.: Bitter contest for delegates, with 
charges of corruption gave matter to Congress, | 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- | 

licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. | 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. | 


Massacre of Gen. Custer ‘ 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in | 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A, 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, | 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Buil, 


orse. 
_ James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
shind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood 
fj ug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
Call but the United States Court in Yankton, 
._D., found him gu and he was hanged. 
Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 


: 1877 

Russia declared war on Turkey, Til 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. eA Saad 
__ Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
_Wania for murders in coal region. 
__ Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, July 1, many killed. 
Ca 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 


_ Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 
~vocating singie tax on land. - 


4 1881 
__ Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
_ Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

President James A. Garfield shot in Washington. 
_Suly 2; died in Elberon. N. J.- Sept. 19. 


1882 

Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
Successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic, Aug. 15, 1914. ‘ 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ, March 24. 


83 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24;-panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 
1884 
Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
/of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


1885 
Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. » by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 
First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden; Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt. who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
Jater American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. < 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. i 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 


1887 
Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost; theater fire, Exeter, England, Sept. 
4; 200 died. 1888 
Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


1889 

Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
rick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, Conn., as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 


there Oct. 23, 1941. 


Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 li lost. 
evorld’s Fair, in paris, 6—Nov. 5 Eitel 

Tr opene: 2 ‘ tomobile id 
hibited. a Benz. ote Pere : = 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last emperor on American soil. 


1890 
First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kone Seland on ed pate tion Depot, - 
an ened as gration 
Castle Garden sed as such. Dec. 31, : 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 kill 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper open ss 


1892 
Charles E. any inventor of first American 
gasoline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
Apr. 19, 1892. Brother, J. Frank Duryea who helped 
build it, made Sept. 21, 1893. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John’s, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diese! patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 and the town and mills were put under 
martial law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
burgh, July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 
pee a term in prison, married Emma 

an. 


1893 
World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) in Chicago. 


: 1894 > 

Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
mid-west into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union: Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7, 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


1896 
President Cleveland appointed Venezuela Boun- 
ay Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Feb. 2, 


Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb. 28. The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded. 

' re wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 

une 2. 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 1897 

Turco-Greek war. 

Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, and 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, and 
were not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930, when their 
remains were found on White Island. Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


1898 
Greater New York, city of 5 boroughs, estab- 
lished Jan. 1. A 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an anar- 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. z 
Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 


and G. Bemont, Paris. 


1899 
Peace treaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 
Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. 


138 


British-Boer War 

South African ore war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered 
June 5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transyaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston. 

Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 17; 
45 lives lost. 1900 

Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
6,000 lives lost. 

Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

1901—President McKinley Shot 

Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y.). May 
1-Nov. 2. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 
Sept. 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 

6th President. Czolgosz was executed. McKinley 

mb in Canton, Ohio. . 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from aca Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, 


Dec. 12. 

Commander R. F. Scott, R. N., Lieut. Ernest 
Shackleton, on Discovery, 700 tons, discover King 
Edward Land, Antarctica. 


1902 

Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land. Feb. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened 
The Hague, Holland, October. : 

First radio message, Dec. 21. 


1903 

Kishinev Cipasls) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 
destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

The first successful automobile trip across the 
North American continent, from San Francisco to 
New York, was made, May 23-Aug. 1, by Dr. H. 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

King Alexander of Serbia. and Queen _ Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba was a subject of American concern for 
most of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. S. 
helped block movements to free Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
gained support. President Fillmore in 1852 re- 
fused to join Great Britain and France in guaran- 
teeing Spanish authority in Cuba. The Ostend 
Manifesto, largely written by James Buchanan, 
asked the U. S. to buy Cuba or seize it. Filibuster 
Pens, outfitted in the U. S., carried arms to 
rebels and were crushed by Spain. Grant’s ad- 
ministration made Spain an offer to buy Cuba, but 
was turned down. In 1873 the Virginius expedition 
was captured by the Spaniards and 50 members 
were shot, causing American protests. Maximo 
Gomez started a big revolt in 1895 and Valerian 
Weyler, Governor of Cuba, herded thousands of 
Sympathizers into concentration camps. In 1897 
Spain, on American urging, offered an armistice 
Be a tecuss autonomy, but too late to appease the 
rebels. 

The battleship Maine, eee Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January protect Americans, 
264 men, 2 officers 


was blown up Feb. 15, 1898, 
dead. Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U.S. N., blamed an external mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ought to be free, was presented to Spain by Presi- 
dent McKinley Apr. 21. Spain broke relations and 
Congress declared war Apr. 25. 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rey- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 


Memorable Dates—1900-1909—Spanish-American War 


. 


sie 


Treaty between U. Ee eet eae . 
dig Panama canal, signed Jan. 5 i 
Senate, rejected Conta. oft 


for all claims. 
for all claims, 1923. 


Wright Airplane Flight 

On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright (1871-19 : 
made first successful flight in heavier-than- 

mechanically propelled airplane, rising from base + 
Kill Devil hill, f miles south of Kitty Haw 
120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27- vil 


$40,000,000 
25,000,000 


2, 1906. 
Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, 
Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. 


a 1904 
Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 build) 


destroyed. 
Russo-Japanese War an, Feb. 6. Port Arth 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treat! 
ed U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.& 


Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. a 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened at 55 
Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 2 


1905 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Por 
land, Oreg. c 
Duma, first Russian parliament, opened. 
The Norwegian Storthing declared the 
between’ Sweden and Norway dissolved. 
Swedish Parliament concurred. 


nion 
Usi 


1906 

Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killec 

San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18- 
Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 

Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot ans 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on thi 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honox 


; 


* 1907 
Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 
Financial panic in the United States. 


1908 
Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown. Pa., 169 dead# 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland,-March 4, 174 chil 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 
Chelsea (Mass.), destroyed by fire; loss mor 
than $6,000,000, April 12. 


1909 
Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 


74,1 


6 on sixth attempt, anied by Matthe 
mectee Conse, 

Ww across ic annel, 
m Calais to Dover 31 miles i 37 minutes, 


25, 

udson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Nov. 

cee Son raeiic Sxposttion, Seattle, Wash, 
0 

Glenn H. Curtiss won- $10,000 offered by The 
orld for first continuous flight, Albany to New 
ork, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 
Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
@aused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
‘ x strife with structural iron workers, hired 
‘William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
‘Guilty through Clarence Darrow, detense attorney, 
“and were sentenced to San entin. Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’’ journalist, conciliator. 

_ Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
‘Sons of Daniel Boone. of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 

Taal voleano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
Killing 3,000 persons. 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
‘dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Triangle shirt waist factory fire; New York City, 
145 killed, March 25. 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
‘Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
Tupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17—Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. ; 

Capt.. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
Sailed secretly on Fram for Antarctic; reached 
South Pole with four companions, 52 dogs, Dee. 14. 


Mexican Revolution 

Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
{except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
Tevolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty, wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos) better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
‘Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
Was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s_—troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some-of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and Killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 
killed in ambush at Parral, July 18, 1923. 


1912 

Capt. R. F. Scott, R._N., reached South Pole 
with four companions, Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lieut. 
Bowers, Capt. Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans, 
Jan 18, found Amundsen's tent there. On return 
Evans died first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, 
Wilson and Bowers died in their tent during 
blizzard. Bodies found Novy. 12, 1912. 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. . 

S. S. Titanic Sunk 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost_of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88212 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. : 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. 

Camp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, incor. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs. Juliette Low. 

- War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria. Sersia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 

Panama Canal Zone made U. S. military zone by 

President Wm. H. Taft Dec. 5. 
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Memorable Dates—1910-1919. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 

Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 

President Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, and 
Vice Pres. Jose Pino Suarez, assassinated, Feb, 23. 

King George of Greece assassinated, March 13. 


1914 

United States marines landed ai era Cruz 
Mexico, April 21. aa ; 

Fire destroyed a large part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 Ioss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

{nternational Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting lg MacDonald (Britain). 


915 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
(San Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California 
Exposition was held in San Diego. 

Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17. 

1916 
« Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 12, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder, Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson inierceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. , 


1917—Prohibition Amendment 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18, The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary .of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 2lst amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolsheviki 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics, July 10, and put in operation without a 
popular vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, the Empress Alexandra; the daughters, Olga. 
Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the son, Alexis: 
Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders in Eka- 
terinburg, July 6; in Perm, also, July 12, the Bol- 
shevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael, and in Alapalievsky, north of Eka- 
terinburg, they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius 
Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Con- 
stantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 
Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan, 6. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13, 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry ©. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop_air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and descended_ in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. It left for England, July 
10, and arrived there, July 13.. The United States 
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to 
return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
Lieut W. Be Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
Steel workers strike bega soft coal 
miners, Oct. 31. Rail Sept. 27. 


1920 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 


10. 
Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and philosophical 
anarchist and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical agitator, accused of kill- 
ing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, Mass., 
Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became objects of 
six-year campaign for release on grounds of want 
of conclusive evidence and prejudice of court. 
Sensational appeals failing, they were executed at 
Charlestown, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. Trial 
sharply criticized by Felix Frankfurter, then of 
Harvard Law faculty, Wickersham Commission on 
law procedures Oeics Consult WorLD AL- 
manac for or details. 

een eee of Justice adopted by League 
of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 16. 


1921 
President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) declaring peace with Germany and Austria July 
2, The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
United States and German representatives; was 
Yatified Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
Tatified by the United States Senate Oct. 18. 
Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men, U. S., Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. 192: 


2 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jam, 28; 98 dead. 

First airplane crossing of South Atlantic from 
Lisbon Mar. 22 to Rio de Janiero, Apr. 19, with 
stops at Cape Verde and Natal; 4,293 nautical 
miles, by Adm. C, Coutinho and Comdr. S. Cabral, 
Portuguese. 

In a battle at Herrin, Ill., Jume 22-23, between 
strikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike break- 
ers, 26 persons, including 21 non-union miners, 
were killed. No convictions ever were obtained. 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rilio Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 


josnia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination 0: 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in Violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain’ 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
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Memorable Dates—1920-1926—World War Lo 


New York, N. Y., 


Seventyysix . 41 of them children, we 
burned or eruated to death, May-17, in the Cle 
land Rural Graded School in Camden, S 
Beer Putsch , led by Gen. 

and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. er rt 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arre 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at La 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov) 
, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21, 54. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of Londoz 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owe 
D. Young put in charge. French troops bega 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. : 

N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 14 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert Franks 
13, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded guilty, Juy 
21, and were-sentenced to prison for life. = 
was killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wy 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honoree 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texé! 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 
Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself fre 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis) 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, 
torm Indiana, Missouri, Illinois (Murph 
bare West Frankfort) killed 830 Mar. 18. 


July 24. William Jennings Bryan, c 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Cla 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 19: 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation ¢ 
Armaments Conference were ratified in Washing 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, I 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 
Holland, Aug. 5. 1926 
The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1 
1925, settled Feb. 12. 

General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim 
inal conspiracy against nation. 


Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimes 
neutrality; had secret understanding with Franc¢ 
not to join in any war against France. Italy 4 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 19152 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and B 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Ex 
peditionary Force landed im France, Aug. 16; Gerr 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declar 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war 0. 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Ho: 
man and Francois, aefeated Russians under Sam 


9; 


at Cocos Island, Nov. 1 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off D 
ger Bank, Jan. . German official submaring 
“blockade’’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; Britis 
“Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities reach: 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle o} 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war) 
April _30-May 1, a German submarine fired 

the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. Ttal 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head o: 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 1%; 1,198 lives lost, ©: 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine wa, 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces lanc 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith 
Brussels, Oct. 12. Hh Covell eae 


— see ee —"s if eae, 


eager as Exposition, in Philadelphia, 

Y 31-Nov. 30. 

_ Germany admitted to the League of .Nations 
ept. 8. rno treaties with Germany (1925) 

4 t into effect, Sept. 14. 

___ Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 

“and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another, 

Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. 

~ 


1927 
_ , 600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
oa 6, to protect American interests, Withdrawn, 


1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 

“protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

-_Aibert Snyder, art editor. killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 

“corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12. 1928. 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 


Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
“May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 
‘for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
'30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, U.S.N., 
with plane; welcomed by President Coolidge in 
Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 
Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 
- Vermont floods drowned 120, Nov. 2. 


1928 

Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, I h 13. 

First’ all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, $85,000,000 in 
Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in’ Florida. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckener, 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, flew from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 
trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb, 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
-and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt, Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George me_ British pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 
20. 


U. S, Enters War 


%—Germany begun unrestricted submarine 
Bears, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military | Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages_21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot & France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
3 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism): Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
Siates declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


Memorable Dates—1927-1930—World War I 
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14-Sept. 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Novy. 6; killer never found. 


1929 

“St. Valentine’s Day massacre’ in Chicago 

Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. 
ones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2. 

Gen. J. G. Escobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from X ray 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hos- 
pital of Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fin 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 


Stock Market Crash 


Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000, - 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 

.Comdr. Richard E. Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, on a 
1.600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I. June as radio 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as photog- 
tapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party returned Nov. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States fiag there (it was 16° below zero): 
circled over the polar plateau, and on the return 
journey, landed once in the mountains to refuel. 


1930 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jam. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by_French, June 30. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
1and); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to Anril 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Osiend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
ile Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. , 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’ at 11 A.M.; 
German fleet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 

See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis 
asters. ; 


As 
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Memorable Dates—1931-1936 


™ 4 


City, vanished Aug. 6. 
Kdlied 2,000 in San Domingo. 
1931 
Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. 


Court in New York 
Hurricane, Sept. 3, 


hey had been suspended by Premier 
Rivers, ] - 23, 1923. New national election was 
held A 12; King Alfonso fled from Madrid 
April 1a; 


and a republic was proclaimed; a new 

parliament “ere eae aoe 28, and Alcalo Za- 
n president. 

Menute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 

killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 

Japan d strategic points around Mukden, 

Sept. 18, disarmed Chinese, overran Manchuria. 


1932 
Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land es, Jan. 27, start war. 
Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 


Lindbergh Kidnaping a Seca 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., months o! 

(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), was 
kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh home 
near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Mountain 
region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The body, re- 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, in 
a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five miles 
between Hopewell and 
F. Condon, for Col. 
to an all 


Hauptmann, 35, paroled German convict, who 
had entered the United States unlawfully, Sept. 
10, 1923, in New York City, was arrested near his 


home in the Bronx, after he had passed a ransom 
banknote at a gasoline filling station; over $14,000 
of the ransom money was found hidden in his 
garage. He was put on trial in New Jersey, con- 
victed and put to death in the electric chair in 
Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘‘match king,’’ shot 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Walker died Nov. 18, 1946, 66. 


1933 

Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by_ President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
Yorks City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15. 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘fireside 
chat’’ March 12. He signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22. 


Gold Payments Outlawed 

Congress gave president power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing goa ay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Government began in October buy domestic and 
foreign gold above market price. Supreme Court, 
Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in private contracts 
but said Congress had gone too far by including 
government obligations. 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building 
in Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire believ 
set by Nazis. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, guilty; he was 
beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
ek the paeecn: sf 

entury 0} rogress Exposition, Chicago, Ma: 
27-Nov. te. Also May-Nov. 1934, E: 4 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
als se yhad Seldon UY the Supreme 

y 27, » an eA. A. A, 
an Jan. bape Picea 
ermany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
cone of eee eek 16. 

TO) on ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing 18th (prohibition). 

1934 

In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O, Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 


tain climber, ‘was 
cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east 


Independence for Philippines 
22, gran 


dence, later ratified by_the ine Legi 
Tatu , effective 1945, The RoC pile of the Philig) 
laimed J 1946, 


maliia, anti-war pede pref 


Argentina, 
‘the Pan-American con 
April 27 by 


A new treaty * 

removed U. S. right to intervene. x 
Nazi storm troopers June 20 killed Gen. 

Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, former chanc 4 

ia geen wife ae fg in oe 

eg conspiracy aga: er, June £ 
Engelbert Dolifuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, w: 

shot to death by Nazi conspirators. July 25. 
President von Hindenburg of Germany died A 

2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of presidem 

and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia and Fo 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72) of France 
were assassinated Oct. 9, in Marseilles, on # 
way to a diplomatic conference in Paris. 
slayer, Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bulga 


was killed. ytalo-Ethiopian War 

First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sob! 
diers on the disputed frontier of Italian Somali) 
land, Dec. 9. Italy refused arbitration and 
manded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Italy mobil 
ized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation wi 
agreed to; May 13. Ethiopia protested to th: 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopi 
Oct. 3. Adowa bombed; Adigrat occupied Oct. & 
Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy City: 
taken; Noy. 
—March 


ay d 
esha Uv. 


de 


6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 193 
29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Ital 

forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana) 
April 15, Dessie taken May 1, Emperor Haile Sez 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibut: 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine? 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an) 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and Kin: 
Victor Emmanuel Emperor of Ethiopia. 


1935 
Saar. Territory taken from Germany by wa 
voted return to Germany, Mar. 1. 
Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con? 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 
Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco ceased Jun 
14 by truce, officially over, Oct. 28, 


Will Rogers Dies in Plane 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 363 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Queen Astrid of Belgium killed Aug. 29 in moto» 
car accident near Lake Lucerne. 

Jews in Germany deprived of citizenship by 
Hitler Sept. 15. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed independence o: 
Philippines and elections by ballot, Nov. 14. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Nov. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by_ one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 

1936 
King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. 11,, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duk 
of York, who became King George Vi. The e 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the tit! 
of His Royal Highness which was not extend 
to wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be 
Cause he could not marry “the woman I love,’ 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who. Oct. 
27, had a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., obtained from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute ay 3, 1937. The couple were} 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France, by the 
mayor of Monts, and again with the Church of 
England service by the Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. 
Peted Beane England. 
n ates renounced March 2 its guaran’ 

of the independence of Panama. e. 4 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 


tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. 


. 


ing 
The United States, Britain and France signed 
Pa Ae. ge Piss ato stay in 
e an. an s 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. 
In France the first Socialist government took 
' office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 
Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 

began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
_including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 

adrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 

Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 

Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 

gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 

San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 

co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalists, 

(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 

moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Belgium severed its military alliances and re- 
_ sumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
Pact Nov. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

At Inter-American Conference, Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 16, American republics agreed to preserve 
neutrality if any two go to war. 

in Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec. 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb. 11, 1937, with 5c rise. 


1937 

Floods in the Mississippi, Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths, January. 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
313, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 


Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the United States gun- 
boat Panay, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells.—Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and paid. 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War. and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Ill.; 10 workers killed. 

An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New london, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294. 

George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, May 12, 
as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 

A Soviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
North Pole and established a permanent weather 
and scientific station in Arctic. ; 


Amelia Earhart Lost 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
were lost July 2 in the Pacific between New 
Guinea and Howland Is., on world flight. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 


The Irish Free State became the State of Eire | 


(Ireland), Dec. 29. 


1938 
Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final camp: Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 


Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March ll. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt-von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Eire (Ire- 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

High winds swept the Atlantic Coast Sept. 21. 
Property loss, $40,000,000. 


Chamberlain at Munich 

A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a “Peace 
Declaration’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct. 1-10. President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese occupied Canton, Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award covered 
areas populated by Hungarians and contained 860,- 
000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was completed. 

The German government Nov. 12 levied a fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the poor 
who had suffered losses in riots. 

The Insurgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
restored citizenship and property to ex-King 
Alfonso, Dec. 15. 


The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26, President 
Manuel Azana left the country, Feb. 1. Madrid 
surrendered, March 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain fell to Franco Mar. 29 
and war ended. 

Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, who became Pius XII. 

Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 18-Oct. 29. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German proteciorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
Zog fled, and the Albanian crown passed to King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

House of Commons voted conscription April 27. 

The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
ceed Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 


Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. . 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. 

King George VI and Queen Elizabeth reached 
Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 
saw New York City and the World’s Fair June 10; 
were lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 
10-11; returned to Canada by Rouses Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, and 
returned to London, June 22. 


Soviet-German Pact 


A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 


144 
trad eement of Aug. 19. British and 
French military. missions were conferring in Mos- 


cow at the time. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergenty, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 1940 


Spanish Government Jan. 27 restored to the 
Jesuits property confiscated by the Republic. 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, bet, 
the “ies eee ol Ae He was born at the 
momen S$ predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

The Japanese-supported government of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated March 30 in 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in the Province of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 


Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolph Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Noy. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
8, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
4, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Dec. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940, Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. 8.5. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo timg) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S.:R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951, 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-ageression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar, 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

United States declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 
1941; on Germany and Italy Dec. 11, 1941; on Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania Feb. 10, 1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. 
War against the U. S. also was declared by 
Albania, the Japanese puppet states of Burma, 
Manchukuo, and Nanking; Croatia, Slovakia and 
Thailand. 


Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 


Nazi bombing of Britain began Jul 
and reached its height Sept. 7. Oct. 18 a Dee 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 


M emorable Dates—1939-1940—World “War ait 


Noth Africa, the Straits 
June 14. Intern: 
with consent of France 


Do: on the French d : 
Se oat tak eee ee 
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at Hanoi, 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 
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defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much oweé 
by so many to so few.”’ 


Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num--)) 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacifico 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Haw 

Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time;- 1:255p 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, N a, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 tar; 7 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 
tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; ; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons; 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men: 
killed, 960 niissing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi-- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. : 


Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, . 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942: 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-Ib. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured — 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok : 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 


Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via. the ‘‘Death March” of Ba- 
taan., Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 10, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1, 


Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 


North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, | 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British | 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- | 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He | 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- | 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to | 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 


mae te Leen 
- Roosevelt was elec: Nov. 5 
term as President of a United States. "He 


= 1941 
Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
‘hina, for the first time in over 50 years. 
‘ and Theatre fire, Brockton, Mass., March 10; 
firemen lost lives when roof collapsed. 
Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, March 27, 
proslan ning. 
japan sign: ve-year neutrali t wi 
SSia, April 13. gas te 
United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
invitation from that country. 


Japanese Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned 
Oct. 16. Gen. Tojo appointed premier Oct. 18, 
Wilhelm Il, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 


Billion for Russia 


President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1.000,000,000 
in_lend-lease aid to Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 


1942 


The Supreme Court ruled unanimously Jan. 


12 
that.the Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


ernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
ein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
neavy losses all the way to Tunisia. - 


"North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
ded 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
‘oops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
-in-c. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
ind Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
ith U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
ly by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
i. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
fr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
eeuy July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
dered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
lazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
pring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
oll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
attle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
jeither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
janes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
arrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
nen; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
ought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
nents destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
vere fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Sape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Kirplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 1716. Losses for 
shilippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
ight carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
ruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
J. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
Ts, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
ubmarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
‘aze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
ctions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
aign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
est.) 7,000, including-722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
yy Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
iropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
jormandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
ssault troops landed 6:30 a'm. on beaches along 
ine Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
sh-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
vailable 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
f which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 

Polish. Also avaliable 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
‘eavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
.316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
35 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
ai. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
nander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
fernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
ssault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
nits (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ord Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
|. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
yailable 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
ack to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
‘as German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fel) June 
3; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
ians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the 1st U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celies. Lieut. Gen. Patton's 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U.S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
a 10 hrs., 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

‘eed Ys 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 175,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vesseis, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945° reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 takén prisoner. 

U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Reims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
P.M., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 P. M. (May 8, 5:01 A.M.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. -252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War II, 
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anti-Slavery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
forbidding peonage. 


inflation bill, authorizing him to stabilize prices, 
wages and salaries at figures of Sept. 15, 1942. 
A cycione in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 age i persons; a tidal wave 
drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. 
In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured yes 28 ina a — swept through the 
. rove, a ni if 
Eat facies chain ‘reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 
The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1943 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
ou-g0 income tax bill. Starting July 1, wege and 
Balary oo yew ore a 20% withholding 

» inclu c , 

tae oo rict in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
jured. es Harlem section of New York; 6 
Negroes killed. 

Ghinese Exclusion Act repealed, Dec. 17. 


1944 
Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
Deigayatansiel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2, 
in world’s worst railway disaster. Only 6 survived. 
The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a constitutional right to vote 

in State primaries, May 8. 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent, killing 168 persons and injuring 487, 


uly 6. 
: ‘At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tions ships and wreeked pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
killed at least 135 persons, Oct. 21. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


1945 
Death of President Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, died in Warm 
Springs, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage, April 12. 
Vice President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt was buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. _ 

The United Nations Conference on International 
Organization opened in San Francisco, Calif., 
with 46 nations represented, April 25. 

The Supreme Court’ upheld, 5 to 4, to 
portal pay for bituminous miners, May 7. 

A British Air Force plane passed over the 
geographical North Pole, May 17. 

The Coalition Government of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940. came to 
an end in Great Britain, May 233. In British 
general election July 26 Labor party won 390 out 
of 640 seats in parliament. Clement R. Attlee 
became prime minister. 

Singapore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38° 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. é 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of the Japanese government, Sept. 9; arrested 40 
as war criminals, Sept. 11; disbanded the Black 
Dragon society, Sept. 12; received a call from Em- 
peror Hirohito, Sept. 26. 

Vidkun Quisling, traitor premier of Norway, was 
put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oet. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000.000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

First Atomic Bombs 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16, 
1945. Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. 

Gen. Patton Dies 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U. S, Army, was injured in automobile crash at 
Mannheim, Germany, Dec. 9; died, Dec. 21 


The United States recognized Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslav Republic, Dec. 22. 


1946 
The first World War II peace treaty w 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. yee ee 
William Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,’’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 
Roane ease ree industries, Jan. 6, 
e€ first Assembly of the United Nati 
Be gneen, hea 10. : . Seas ee gees 
e rmy troops seized the Standard Oil b 
New Jersey oil fields in Hungary, Jan. SO. Ceugt 
The U. S. Army Signal Corps reported a radar 
eran are Seta sine moon, Jan. 24, 
ecretary o: yrnes revealed Jan. 29 
the late President Roosevelt had agreed Ahern: 


x2 


half a 
eS 
assets to the Uni 
King Victor Emmanuel A 
Hing Es Oroen Donde Eo ti 
president Truman ordered seizure of ‘the coun 


was di ly 25. 
The nepublic of the Philippines became an 
cepenneny nation, July 4. - 

Pius XII 


niks, was executed by a firing squad 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. i 
The Congressional:committee which investiga’ 
the Pearl bor attack absolved President Roo 
velt of blame, July 20, by 8 to 2. 
‘hi id Hotel in hee was bombe 


Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in C; 

cutta took a death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. 
War Criminals Found Guilty 

The International Mijitary Tribunal in Nurem 
berg found 22 Nazi leaders guilty of w 
crimes, Se 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced * 
death by hanging, Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermarm 
Goering, committed suicide by in Nu 
berg Prison, two hours before was sched 
to be hanged, Oct. 15. The other 10 top Nazis w 
hanged individually. Sy Pena Hans Frank, Wi 
helm Fri Jodl, Gesta: 

Field Marshal ! 

, Fritz 1, Arth 
Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Fore: Mir 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

Others sentenced for war crimes: Gen. Antor 
Dostler, Nazi, hanged in Rome, Dec. 1, 1945, fc 
shooting 15° U.S. soldiers without trial; Joo 
Kramer, ‘‘Beast of Belsen’’ and 10 others hange 
Dec. 14, 1945, by British for atrocities at Bels 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yé 
shita, Jap commander in Philippines, 

Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. Homma who ordere 
Bataan death march, hanged in Manila, Apr. / 
1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, dictator of R 
mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermans 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hang 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice 
48 Nazi officers and guards at Mauthausen cams 
hanged, May, 1947, by U. S. A > 

The United States Army B-29 Pacusan Dres 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non- 
flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. 

The Lower House of the Japanese Parliamer® 
passed a new constitution, previously approve 
by the House of Peers, which abolished the arme 
forces and reduced the Emperor’s status fror 
“divinity’’ to a ‘‘national symbol,’’ Oct. 7. 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholi! 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 yea 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration wity 
Nazis, Oct. 11. He was released, Dec., 1951; made 
Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952. 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the Frency 
people approved the nation’s new Constitutio: 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. — 

Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough in: Wash: 
ington ordered John L. Lewis to cancel projecte 
strike of soft coal miners against U. S. Govern: 
ment, Nov. 18. Lewis refused and called out 400, 
000 miners Nov. 20. Lewis and United Mine Work 
ers were found guilty of contempt of court, Dec. = 
Goldsborough fined Lewis $10,089 and the unioi 
$3,500,000. Supreme Court Mar. 6, 1947, affirmee 
Lewis’ fine, reduced fine against union to $700,00/: 
on condition that it cancel strike notice. | 
, The most disastrous hotel fire in American h 


ory killed 121 in the 15- iz 0 
Atlanta, Ga., Dee. 7 etry nee 


The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, afte 
bed peace ieee ue European satel 
posing f 5 in a 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, Mt ns er 


President Truman proclaimed t 
hostilities of World War Il, Dee. gre hears 4 


1947 | 
British Labor government took possessi co. 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Sane L 


honse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago under- 
boss seen the dry era, 5 


, Fla., Jan, 25. eee paca 


_A German denazification court convicted Franz 
Papen as a leader of the Nazi party and sen- 

_tenced him to prison for eight years, Feb. 24. 

_ Congress passed 1 


pont at pranenved to death, March 6, and exe- 
Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
lliance, March 4, * hs § 
Members of Local 180, United Automobile Work- 
ets, C. I. O., ended their 440-day strike against the 
3. i. Case Co. in Racine, Wis., March 9. 
__ Conference of Big Four Foreign Ministers on 
ee terms for Germany and Austria in Moscow 
r. 10-Apr. 24; no agreement. 


U. S. to Oppose Communism 


President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
* ,000, for economic and military aid to 
“Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
“Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, New York, signed law 
Mar. 27 outlawing strikes by public employees, 
including teachers, with dismissal as penalty. 
_ The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to-place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
Walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the 
industry’s history April 7. Strike ended April 30. 


Henry Ford Dead 


Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 
in Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. He left his for- 
tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
saad to his widow, four grandchildren and the Ford 

oundation Mrs. Ford died 1950. 

King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- 
hhagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. 

' Using hand grenades and bombs, 100 Jewish ter- 
rorists blasted open the gates of ancient Acre Prison 
in Palestine, liberating 33 Jewish and 183 Arab 
Besoners, May 4. British troops and police opened 

re, killing 15 Jews and an Arab. Three leaders of 
the prison break were hanged. July 29. 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

American soldiers in Landsberg, Germany, 
hanged 48 Nazi guards and officials of the Maut- 
hausen concentration camp for mass murders, May. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

Secy. of State Marshall, at Harvard University, 

romised aid to free nations striving. toward re- 

abilitation—‘‘the Marshall Plan,’”’ June 5. 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 4 

National charter of the Ku Klux Klan revoked 
by Atlanta, Ga., court June 13. F ; 

Operation of the nation’s coal mines was re- 
stored by the U. S. Government to private owner- 
ship, June 30, The mines had been seized (May 21, 
1946) during a strike of soft coal miners, 

Dutch East Indian troops launched an offensive 
against the Indonesian Republic in Western Java, 
July 20. The U. N. Security Council at Lake Suc- 
sess, N. Y., ordered both sides to cease fire, Aug. 1, 
and hostilities were halted, Aug- 4. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
former Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of. India, and 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions with- 
in the framework of the British Commonwealth, 
Aug. 14. India became republic Jan. 26, 1950. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, meet- 
ng in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
J. S.-sponsored resolution for hemispheric defense, 
Aug. 30. President Truman attended. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19. 

The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
90sedly dissolved in 1943 was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
jine European nations Oct. 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform). 
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The Saar region in Western Germany, which 
(1935) voted to join Hitler’s Third Reich. envered 
into an economic union with France. Oct. 5. 

ol. Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanov of the Moscow 
Politburo called on all Communists Oct. 22 to 
defeat the Marshall plan (ERP). 

Princess Elizabeth, heir to the British throne, 
and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
of Edinburgh, were married in Westminster Abbey, 
London, Nov. 20. A son, Prince Charles, was born 
to them, Nov. 14, 1948, and a daughter, Princess 
Anne, Aug. 15, 1950. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec, 30. 


1948 


British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 

Jewish terrorists bombed the headquarters of 
the Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- 
ramis Hotel in Jerusalem, killing 34 Arabs, Jan, 4. 

The-Army transport Joseph V. Connolly, bound 
for Belgium with 6,445 coffins to bring back the 
bodies of U. S. war dead, burned and sank Jan. 
12-29; no lives lost. 


Gandhi Assassinated 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30, 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe. 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

Jan Masaryk, non-partisan foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia, reported suicide in Prague, Mar. 


0. 
Mine Workers Strike 


About 350,000 soft coal miners went on strike in 
support of a demand by John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, for a guaranteed $100- 
a-month pension for retired mine workers, March 
15. After defying a summons to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, Lewis, obeying a 
court order, testified behind closed doors, March 30. 
After Lewis and the union had been fined $20,000 
and $1,400,000, respectively, on charges of criminal 
contempt of court, April 20, most of the miners 
returned to the pits, April 22. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Bliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951. 


Berlin Blockade and Airlift 


The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,0C0,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, He served until Sept. 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 

The French High Court of Justice acquitted Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the French arm- 
ies until France’s collapse in 1940, of charges of 
collaboration with the enemy, May 6, 

Count Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish 
Red Cross, U. N. mediator in Palestine, was as- 


-sassinated by terrorists in the Jewish section of 


Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 


State of Israel Proclaimed 


The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
mann was elected as Israel's first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

President Truman signed an act May 21 author- 
izing $3,198,100,000 for a 70-group up-to-date Air 
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Force, May 21, He signed a peace-time selective 
service act June 24 Gorn 


ights 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. 
mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Ex-Vice President Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for President on the Progressive party ticket 
in eee do! = He was endorsed by the 
Communist party, Aug. 2. 

meolcsions I. G. Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500. 

Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kasenkina, a Russian 
school teacher sought as a witness by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, leaped from 
a third floor window of the Soviet Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City and suffered serious in- 
juries, Aug. 12. The State Department, Aug. 20, 
demanded recall of Soviet Consul General Jacob 
M. Lomakin, which was done. : 

. Princess Juliana was crowned as Queen of the 

Netherlands in Amsterdam, succeeding her moth- 
er, Queen Wilhelmina, who abdicated after a reign 
of 50 years, Sept. 6. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 

President Truman was elected to a full term as 
President, upsetting election forecasts by polls and 
experts, with 28 states and 303 electoral votes 
to 16 states and 189 electoral votes for his Re- 
publican rival, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Nov. 2. 
Dewey said, Nov. 6, that Republican over-confi- 
dence had caused his defeat. ° 

The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 


and rejected a Soviet counter-plan calling for out- | 


lawing of the atomic bomb, Nov. 4 


Alger Hiss Perjury Case 


Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘‘forgery by typewriter,’’ 
Jan. 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
ey 22, 1952. He was refused parole, Nov. 24, 


Former Premier Hideki Tojo and_ six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, as war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949, All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal's prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 


1949 


Egyptian naval vessels shelled Tel Aviv, pro- 
visional capital of Israel, Jan. 1. Unidentified 
Pane raided Jewish section of Jerusalem Jan 2. 
sraeli armored columns thrust 35 miles into 
Egypt, wrecked three airfields, Jan. 8 Five British 
reconnaissance planes shot down by Israeli fighters 
over Egypt, Jan. 8 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned as presi- 
dent of China, Jan, 21. Li Tsung-jen became acting 
president. Chinese Nationalists surrendered. Peip- 
ing, Jan. 22. 

U. S, recognized Israel and Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, Jan. 31. 

Israel and Arab nations concluded armistice 
under terms proposed by U. N. Mediator Ralph 
Bunche, Feb. 23. 

Bulgarian Communist court, Sofia, convicted 
15 Protestant ministers of espionage for U. S. 
and Britain, March 8. Four received life in jail. 

Federal Court jury in New York City found 
Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 


North Atlantic Defense Pact 


U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic detenea pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe and North America shall 
be considered an attack against all.’’ Signed 
April 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. 

U 73 ieee and ue eee April 8 on 
merger o eir zones in Western Ger 
Seen of eran: pw 

uremberg war crimes trials, which be : 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U. S. tribunel 


ad 
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ormer officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr, 
sig ge its last ties with Britain on 
univereat Ur oars aacehae phetea a a 
Gor and Amethyst in ¥: Rives 
Commun 
Nanking April 
Israel Admitted to U. N. 7 
Israel admitted to U. N., 37 to 12, with 


i , May il. ‘ 
aoe ASS f adopted, 33 to 6, internatio 
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23. 


x embly 
code designed to promote freedom of press 
munications, May 14. 

Scotland Yard officers seized Gerhart Eisler, G 
man-born Communist, when he arrived in So 
ampton from New York on the Polish ne | 
Batory on which he had stowed away, May | 
U. S. request for his extradition Pp 
sentence for perjury denied by British authorities 
May 27. Eisler went to East Germany. i 

Sale of liquor became legal in Kansas for firs 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6. 

Archbishop Josef Beran of Czechoslovakia 
dered Roman-Catholic clergy to boycott organ 
tions sponsored by Communist government 
11. His palace was searched and placed unde 
police guard, June 16. Pope Pius XII excommuni) 
cated Premier Klement Gottwald and other h 
Czech _ officials, June 20. 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adore. 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, : 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 

U. S. government filed suit under anti- 
laws to dissolve $1,585,000,000 du Pont indus’ 
combine, June 30. 

John J. McCloy reached Berlin as first U. 
civilian governor of Germany, July 2. 

Britain’s Labor govt., Sir Stafford Cripps, chans 
cellor of the exchequer, devalued pound from $4.0 
to $2.80, Sept. 18. 

United Steel Workers, C.1.0., called a 5s 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Stee 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions ani 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secret: an 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang ; 
shek’s “reactionary” clique for the Nationalists: 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice tha 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s governmen' 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, des 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16, 

Federal Republic of Western Germany was proc 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, w 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leade’ 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12% 
The Soviet Union set up the German Democrati 
Republic in Eastern Germany, with Wilhelm Pieck 
co-founder of the Socialist Unity (Communistt 
party, president, Oct. 7. 
Western Powers ended military government on 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oce 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 


ith 
ine 


Atomic Explosion in Russia 


President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern 
ment had ‘“‘evidence that within recent weeks ar 
atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,’ 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Congress voted $1,314,000,000 in military aid fon 
parece signatories of North Atlantic pac 

ep . 

Mrs. I. Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Ja 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in Sar 
Francisco Oct. 7 to a0 ees in Sees for treason 
Supreme Court affirmed; Apr. 28, 1952. 


U. S. Communist Leaders Convicted 


After 9-month trial, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S? 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years im 
prison each and the 11th, a war veteran, to 
years. U.S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall; 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951. Five defense lawyers 
cited for contempt during the trial, received sen. 
tences ranging from 1 to 6 months, Apr. 24, 1952 
Supreme Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. | 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charg 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward an 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to si 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or-. 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed 
30 other nations to join in a protest. 

Action against Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav govern- 
ment by Communists inside country and elsewhere: 
ordered by Cominform. Nov. 29. 


; 
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‘Nationalist China’s government fled to Formosa 
9. Chinese Communis Yunnan and 


jung arrived in Moscow Dec. 16 to 
a treaty of friendship and mutual defense 
Stalin Feb. 15, 1950. 
-__ At the Australian general election Dec. 10 the 
‘Liberal-Country party coalition defeated the Labor 
vernment, in office since 1941. Robt. G. Menzies 
me prime minister. The government declared 
3 private enterprise and against communism. 
_ United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
tion Dec. 27 when een Wilhelmina in Amster- 
¢ signed act granting full autonomy. 


>t 1950 


_.U, S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- 
ates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
‘for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 


‘Man, on charge of spying. Hungary released 
‘Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let 
‘consulates reopen 

' Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
‘gime in Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 
Tespond. 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
‘munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 demanding 
‘expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T. F. 
‘Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
‘Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jam 10. Soviet 
eepiution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
‘protest. Boycott lasted 614 mos., Malik returning 

g. 1. to take chair of Security Council. 

. S. Jan, 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
“American consulate general in Peiping. 

Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink’s, Inc., 
express office, of $1,000,000 in cash, $500,000 in 
checks, Jan. i 
- U. S. battleship Missouri, 45,000 tons, ran 
aground in Chesapeake Bay, off Norfolk, Va., 
Jan. 17; was pulled clear Feb. 2. Three top 
Officers penalized by loss of promotion numbers. 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 25; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
Tegime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
ven Minh and Vietminh Communist party, 

an. ¥ 

President Truman announced Jan. 31 he had 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
Produce the hydrogen bomb. (H-bomb). Deci- 
sion approved by Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Harold 
. Urey and Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Du Pont 
was chosen Aug. 2 to make bomb at government 


expense, 
i Two Long Island Wrecks 


Two Long Island R. R, trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck..of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 
WN. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned the 
Labor party to power by majority of only 6 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
Tesearch physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos, N. M. 


Judith Coplon Case 


Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 pene in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because-the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 


Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals. 

Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
was acquitted of first degree murder in’ Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the “mercy killing’’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins, His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

John Foster Dulles, Republican appointed con- 
sultant to Dept. of State by President, April 6. 

U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to state whether or not they were Communists 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, April 10, 

Dept. of State April 21 ordered Czechoslovakia 
to close its consulate general ‘in Chicago, in re- 
taliation for the ouster of the U. S. information 
service and press attaché by Prague. 

Soviet Union demanded Apr. 21 that U. S., 
Britain and France withdraw troops from Trieste, 
eliminate the ‘‘illegal Anglo-American naval base’’ 
and establish a civil-government there. Demand 
rejected, charges denied June 16. 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan announced an- 
nexation of Arabian Palestine April 24. Israel 
rutin Great Britain recognized Israel and 
he Jordan annexation, April 27. 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and had not yet 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation; no result, 


European Coal and Steel Plan 


Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference. They- agreed to a-treaty Mar. 19, 
1951; ratified Jume 16, 1952. 

Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467 tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. The shipment was en 
route to Pakistan, On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

. S., Britain and France protested to Soviet 
Union May 23 against organization of a militia 
of 50,000 Germans in East Germany. 

East_ Germany (Communist) formally recog- 
nized Poland’s possession of the Oder-Neisse area 
June 7. West Berlin denounced the agreement 
as treason. The U. S. State Dept. declared boun- 
daries were determined by a peace conference. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen 
signed mutual defense pact June 17. 

U. S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
@ worid passenger-carrying record June 18. 

University of California in Los Angeles dis- 
charged 157 staff members June 23 for refusing 
to declare whether or not they were Communist 
party members. 


South Korea Attacked 


Republic of Korea invaded 2 p.m., June 24 
(EST), by forces of the People's Democratic Re- 
public of Korea (Communist). U.N, named Com- 
munist China the aggressor Feb. 1, 1951. See 
index for special article. 

Eight Hollywood personalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 
contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each. 

President Truman Aug. 1 signed a bill granting 
U.S. citizenship and limited self-government to 
Guam. Civil governor replaced Navy. 

Republic of Indonesia, formed from the United 
States of Indonesia, proclaimed Aug. 15 by Pres. 
Sukarno at Jakarta. 

Under President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 27 to prevent a general 
strike after unions had: rejected terms of an 18c 
an_ hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

Secy. of Defense Louis A. Johnson resigned 
Sept. 12. General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall succeeded him, Sept. 20, the Senate over- 
riding National Security Act of 1947. Marshall 
Served until Sept. 12, 1951. 

Possible aggression from the East led England, 
France and the U.S. to adopt, in New York 
Sept. 14-19, an agreement to provide for West 
Germany’s defense and enable it to contribute 
to the defense of western Europe. Political and 
manufacturing curbs on West Germany were eased. 
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150 Memorable Dates—1950-1951 


A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed by The Spirit of St. at W. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en route to Camp Atterbury, Ind., were killed, 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con~ 
ferred on Wake Island Oct. 15. 


Attempt to Kill President 


Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the .President’s house, Washington, Nov. 1, 
assassinate President Truman. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, Now York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
Was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and_sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2. 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

U.S. banned shipments to China mainland and 
to asibile ports trading with Communist China, 
Dec. 8. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself, balking Government attempts to 
cite uncooperative witnessés for contempt. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a sovereign nation in the 
French Union, Dec. 23. ; 


1951 


ERP aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Post office United Nations, N-Y., opened Jan. 9. 

President Truman asserted Jan. 11, that he 
had a constitutional right to send troops abroad. 
Congressional discussions and hearings, termed 
the Great Debate, resulted in approval of 4 divi- 
sions to Europe and a request that additional 
shipments of troops be approved by Congress. 

Ilse Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

Confessions of college basketball players in New 
York Jan. 1% that they had accepted bribes to 
throw games in Madison Square Garden and else- 
where led to conviction of Salvatore T. Sollazo 
Nov. 19 and sentence of 8 to 16 years in prison for 
bribery; lighter sentences for players. 

Mt. Lamington, New Guinea, erupted Jan, 21; 
4,000 killed and injured. 

Economic Stabilization Agency ordered wage- 
price freeze Jan. 26, on basis of prices in effect 
Dec. 19, 1950 to Jan 25, 1951. Wage Stabilization 
Board adopted Feb. 16 a wage ceiling 10% above 
wages of Jan. 15, 1950. Wage controls ended Feb. 
6, 1953, all price regulations by Mar. 17, 1953. 

AEC conducted atomic tests Jam. 27 and 28; 
Feb. 1, 2 and 3 at Frenchman Flat, 45 miles 
north of Las Vegas, Nev. An Air Force Bombing 
and Gunnery Range of 5,000 sq. mi. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ployee, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb, 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. He appealed. 

_. Fhe 22nd amendment to the Constitution, limit- 
ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26 
when Utah and Nevada became the 35th and 


36th states to ratify it. President Harry S. Tru- 
man was exempt. 


Senate Committee Reports on Crime 


Senate Committee to. Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 
Recommended legislation to restrict gambling. 
The committee interviewed officials, politicians, 
tacketeers and gamblers in major U.S. cities. 
Included among those testifying were William 
O'Dwyer, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico and former 
New York City mayor, and Frank Costello, de- 
scribed as New York's top racketeer, and created 
sensation by use of television. The committee, 


| Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24, 


under Sen. Herbert R. ‘O’Conor (D.-Md.). m 
ae Sone ety 


for later events. t 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhowe 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Ha., Allied Pow 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). ' 


Truman Removes Gen. MacArthur 4 


President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Macz 
Arthur of commands in the Far East Apr. 11, an 
replaced him with Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
following MacArthur’s strong criticism of fore 
policies and military restrictions placed on him 
Senate inquiry established no one had aecusec 
MacArthur. of insubordination, but said he hac 
disregarded President Truman’s request to cleax 
military policy statements through the Defens 


Dept. 

t Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper 
was expropriated by the Argentine government! 
Apr. 12. Under the _ direction of the P 
family for 81 years, the paper reopened und 
government control Nov. 19. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. was reorganizec 
under a single administrator, W. Stuart Syming 
ton, appointed Apr. 17, following an investigations 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Banking, Sen. JJ) 
W. Fulbright (D.-Ark.), ch. Committee r 
Feb. 2, cited use of influence and political pre E 
in RFC operations. Later report, Aug. 20, recom- 
mended legislative remedies before abolishing 
RFC; a Republican minority_report demande 
end of the agency. Senate Investigation Sut 
committee, Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D.-N.C.), rt 
continued inquiries through October, disclosed in. 
volvement of party leaders and Internal Revenue 
Bureau officers in RFC loans to American Litho 
fold Corp. of St. Louis. 
West Germany adopted co-determination arn 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 coal and steel workers 
equal rights with industry owners. 

Train fire, Yokohama, Japan, Apr. 24, killed 
104, including 3 U.S. soldiers. 


Czechoslovakia Jails U. S. Reporter 


William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial,"* defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals, Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27,. 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic treaty. . 

Iran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 
Mar. 20, and expropriated property of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (British). Negotiations between 
eae Iran failed, and the case was referred 

o U. N. 
Radio Free Europe opened a transmitter in 
Munich May 1, to broadcast anti-Communist ! 
propaganda to Czechoslovakia, A station broad- 
casting to Hungary was opened Oct. 6, a third,. 
near Lisbon, Mar. 18, 1952. 

President Arnulfo Arias of Panama was im- 
peached May 10, after riots protesting his su- 
spension of the constitution. He was tried and 
convicted May 25 of violating the constitution 
and was barred from public office. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18.—U.N. moved! 
out of its Lake Success quarters where it held 
yas nigh ope 

oal mine explosion at Easington, 9 : 
81, May Ge, aL ; ee ae | 
oe onis, pleading no defense to charges 
pee Sona to Er bn A gerne gambiae 
y 21, was sentenc Oo 3 year : 

stats peor spit N.J. year’, ee 

,Controlling interest of Empire State, Inc. (Em- 
pire State Bldg.) was purchased May 25 foe an) 
estimated $50,000,000 by a syndicate headed by } 
meee L. Stevens, Alfred R. Glancy, and Ben 


People’s Republic of China (Communist - 
nounced the “‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet Ma 
27. A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in- Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 


t 


ae toa os broadcast. ; 
lum mining began June 10, at Beaver Lodge | 
Lake in Saskatchewan, Canada, reportedly the | 
largest deposit in North America. | 


signed legislation June 19, 
ing to July 1, 1955 and setting 
iversal military training procedure. He 
pointed a Natl. Security Training Commission 
> plan UMT. House shelved UMT, Mar. 4, 1952. 
Archbishop Josef Groesz. successor to Cardinal 
szenty as head of the Roman Catholic Church 

a Hungary, was convicted June 28 of plotting 
t the government and given 15 years in 


Floods in Kans., Mo., Okla., July 11, killed 41; 
age $1 billion. 


5 tere Theater in Dublin was destroyed by fire, 


King Abdullah of Jordan was assassinated 


mir Tallal, was proclaimed king Sept. 5. 
ete III, King of the Belgians, abdicated 
uly 16. His 20-year-old son, Baudouin I, as- 
eee tne sptone July 17. 
‘qa. at Rocquencourt, France, officiall: 
ed July 23 7 


‘Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 

on, Communist China and all Communist- 

minated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 

acting parties to the General Agreement on 

fis and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 

gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

_ U.S. Military Academy at West Point disclosed 

Aug. 7, that 90 cadets had cheated during exami- 
tions. Misconduct dated from 1949. Offenders 
re dismissed and reforms instituted. The honor 

code was retained. 

- Manchurian flood, Aug., 1,800 dead, 3,000 miss- 

in , according to Mukden. 

_ Hurricane, Aug. 18, killed 148 in Caribbean area, 

wrecked Port Royal, Jamaica. 

_ Israel and U.S. signed a treaty of friendship 

and commerce Aug. 22. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
eh President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. Esti- 
mated 40,000,000 people viewed broadcast by 94 
stations. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. new rights 
in the islands. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. Consult 
Index for summary. 


NATO Approves Turkey and Greece 


NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved eniry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
a army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 
_ Harry Gross, ex-bookmaker, reportedly head of 
a New York syndicate that grossed $20,000,000 
annually, was sentenced Sept. 27 to 12 years in 
Rikers Island prison -for conspiracy to violate 
gambling laws. He appealed. 

A revolt against Perén regime in Argentina by 
factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
Sept. 28. Perén was reelected president Nov. 11. 

White House announced Oct. 3 that a 2nd atomic 
explosion had taken place in the Soviet Union. 
A 3rd was reported Oct. 22. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and-husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. —8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 


Mutual Security Act Signed 


Mutual Security Law was signed by the Presi- 
jent Oct. 10. W. Averell Harriman was sworn in 
Oct. 31, as Mutual Security Agency director, when 
President Truman signed a $7,328,903,976 appro- 
Sriation to start the agency. 

Typhoon in Japan Oct. 14, killed 448, injured 
1,755, destroyed 12,000 houses and 1,100 ships. 

Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 
was slain Oct. 16, in Rawalpindi at a public gath- 
ring, Gov. Khwaja Nazimuddin was appointed 
oremier Oct. 17. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
sanded Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

President Truman nominated Gen. Mark W, 
Slark to be U.S. ambassador to the Vatican, Oct. 
240, resuming formal relations ended 1868. Na- 
ional Council of the Churches of Christ (Protes- 
ant) and American Jewish Congress declared this 
yiolated separation of church and state; Clark 
withdrew after senators cited ineligibility of man 
h military service, 

Five atomic explosions set off Oct. 22-Nov. 5, 
agar Las Vegas, Nev. included a small scale 
90mb detonated in mid-air and the first atomic 
warfare maneuver in which 5,000 troops took part. 
% new series of tests started Nov. 19, to discover 
ffects of atomic bombs on military equipment. 


20, in the Old City of Jerusalem. His son,. 


General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. Labor party 
got 48.8% of the popular vote against 48.1% for 
the Conservatives, but Conservatives won 321 House 
of Commons seats to Labor’s 295, Liberals 6, In- 
dependents 2. 

Egypt notified Great Britain Oct. 27, that it had 
ended the 1899 British-Egyptian condominium 
controlling the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the 
1936 treaty of alliance permitting Britain to 
maintain troops in the Suez Canal zone. Clashes 
between British troops and Egyptian civilians and 
police resulted in from 35 to 50 deaths, over 100 
injured, October to December. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
ae a the price and volume of British currency, 

ov. 7. 

Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 
announced plans for a Middie East defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 
statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel? 
Union of South Africa accepted membership Nov, 
12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union warned Arab 
states and Israel against joining. fe 

Massachusetts legislature banned Communist 
party from ballot Nov. 16, as subversive. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 


Internal Revenue Bureau Investigated 


John B. Dunlap, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, disclosed Dec. 11, that 113 tax bureau men 
had been ousted or forced to resign in 1951, fol- 
lowing investigations by the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee conducting inquiries into ir- 
regularities in the service. Six collectors were 
among those removed on charges ranging from 
inefficiency and misconduct to accepting bribes and 
defrauding the Government. The committee, Rep. 
Cecil R. King (D.-Calif.), ch., continued its in- 
vestigations in 1952, 

Irving Wexler (Waxey Gordon) was sentenced to 
prison Dec. 13, after pleading guilty to narcotics 
charges. He died in Alcatraz, June 24, 1952. 

Libya became an independent constitutional 
monarchy, Dec. 24. of 

ECA, which spent $12.5 billion since Apr. 9, 
1948, was replaced Dec, 31, by the Mutual Security 
Agency. 1952 


Three-year Displaced Persons Program ended 
Jan. 1. Last of 339,000 refugees to enter the U.S. 
under the act, admitted Apr. 12, 1952. 

Internal Revenue Bureau was reorganized Jan. 
2, following Congressional exposure of nationwide 
misconduct. Plan, approved Mar. 13, abolished 
collectors’ offices, set up 21 district commissioners 
and 64 deputies—all Civil Service except the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Meeting between President Truman and Prime 
Minister Churchill in Washington, Jan, 17-8, re- 
sulted in U.S. sales of 1,000,000 tons of steel to 
Britain, tin and aluminum sales by Britain to 
U.S. and the naming of Adm. Lynde D. McCor- 
mick, U.S.N., Jan. 30, as head of NATO naval 
forces in the Atlantic, hq., Norfolk, Va. 

Fire in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan, 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 

Soviet Union restricted foreign diplomats to 
within 25 miles of Moscow, Jan. 16. U.S. and 
Western powers retaliated with similar restrictions. 

U.N. Refugee Organization disbanded Jan. 31. 
In 55 months it had resettied 1,045,000 displaced 
persons and returned 73,000 refugees to their 
homelands. 

Newbold Morris, appointed Feb. 1, to head 
President Truman’s anti-corruption campaign, 
met with opposition and was dismissed Apr. 3, by 
Atty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath, who resigned un- 
der pressure a few hours later. 


George VI Dies 


George VI of England, 56, died at Sandringham, 
Eng., Feb. 6. His daughter acceded as Elizabeth 
II, Feb. 8. 

Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 
fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 
N. J. Investigations placed blame for accidents on 
aircraft failure and not on the airport’s proximity 
to densely populated areas. Controls were instituted 
and the field reopened Nov. 15, after completion of 
@ new runway. 

William F. Sutton, bank robber, was captured in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Feb. 18, after a clothing sales- 
man, Arnold Schuster spotted him, Schuster was 
mysteriously murdered Mar, 8. 

New York’s Feinberg law, prohibiting employ- 
ment in the State’s public schools of persons ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the Federal government 
by force or of members of organizations following 
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such a doctrine, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court 6 to 3, Mar. 3 


Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar. 4, killed 119, injured 250. 


Austrian Treaty Deadlock 


Soviet Union proposed a German peace treaty 
Mar. 10. Rejected by Britain, France and the U.S. 
because of disagreement on unification, inability 
to effect free elections and Russian insistence on 
using Potsdam decisions as a basis. A Western 

roposal for a short, 8-article Austrian peace 
ieaciy: Mar. 13, was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

Gen. Fulgencio Batista, former president of 
Cuba, ousted the government of Carlos Piros So- 
carras and seized control Mar. 10. 

NATO reorganized Mar. 12. British Gen. Lord 
Ismay _appointed Secy. Gen. of a new permanent 
council, hq. in Paris. William H. Draper, Jr., 
named U.S. représentative, resigned Jume 30, 1953. 

Under the Mutual Security Act, U.S. and Brazil 
signed a. military assistance pact Mar. 15. Similar 
agreements by the U.S. with Ecuador Feb. 20, 
Peru Feb. 22, Cuba Mar. 7, Chile Apr. 4 and Co- 
lombia Apr. 17. Mexico rejected U.S. terms. 

South African Supreme Court decision Mar. -20, 
invalidating a law putting colored voters on sepa- 
rate lists was rejected by Prime Minister Daniel 
F. Malan, who set up a Parliamentary High Court, 
dominated by his party, to give parliament prece- 
dence over the Supreme Court. The High Court 
set aside the Supreme Court decision, and was it- 
self declared illegal by the Appellate Court, South 
Africa’s highest tribunal. Riots and demonstra- 
tions protested nationalist policies to> subjugate 
non-whites. 

Tornadoes in Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama, Mar. 21, 
killed 236, injured 1,000. 

French arrested premier of Tunis and cabinet 
officials Mar. 26 after nationalists denounced 
French reforms. Riots took 100 lives. Bey of 
Tunis submitted, appointed pro-French premier. 

Powerful atomic bomb detonated Apr. 22, 3,000 
ft. above Yucca Flat, near Las Vegas, Nev., with 
troops present. Eighth and final explosion of 
series June 5. 

Frank Costello was convicted Apr. 4, in New 
York, of contempt of the U.S. Senate for refus- 
ing to answer questions in March, 1951. He was 
sentenced to 18 months and fined $2,000, Apr. 8. 
Sentence affirmed by New York Court of Appeals, 
~ Scpetanaem Aug. 15. Denied parole Feb. 13, 


Soviet-sponsored International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow, Apr. 5-12, moved to expand world 
trade and end restrictions on Western exports to 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 

Missouri, Mississippi and Red Rivers flooded 
Midwest; 3 killed, 100,000 homeless, 2,500,000 
acres flooded, damage $300,000,000. 


Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Illegal 


President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled illegal by 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 3, 
was settled July 24. 

Controlling junta in Bolivia overthrown Apr. 11; 
200 killed in riots. Victor Paz Estenssoro was 
sworn in as president. U.S. recognized the new 
regime, June 2, 

ew York State’s released time eroerer. per- 
mitting public school pupils to attend religious 
instruction outside school building, upheld 6 to 3 
by Supreme Court, Apr. 28. 

State Dept. banned private travel to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, May 1. 

British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 miles in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service. 

Britain announced May 19, that Chinese ob- 
struction had forced British firms to liquidate their 
interests in Communist China. 

U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

New York Stale ban on motion picture, The 
Miracle, was removed by Supreme Court May 26. 
Ruling entitled films to constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and free press. 


EDC Founded 


Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
pormiany, aay pein the jvetherlunds and 

uxemburg. eciprocal ai acts signed be 
the NATO and the EDC. ? sf agen 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Hisenhower_as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
80. Gen. Eisenhower was retired from the U.S, 
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power in a military coup J 
anti-corruption campaign. 
Fuad, 7 mos., was proclaimed King 
Egypt and the Sudan July 26. J 

First meeting of Pacific Security Council (Av 
tralia, New Zealand and U.S.) held in Honolv 
Aug. 

acting 


. 4-6. 
William Schneiderman, alleged head 
the Communist party in the U.S., and 13 oti 
were found guilty in Los Angeles Aug. 5, of 
spiring to overthrow. the U.S. Each was sel 


Baltimore, 6 U 
found guiity of conspiracy Apr. 1, 
2 to 5 years and fined $1,000 each. Appeal den 
In Luxemburg, West Germany agreed Sept. 
to pay Israel $822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as 
demnity for Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. 
Eritrea and Ethiopia were united in a federai 
Sept. 11, Ethiopia controlling currency, for 
oa and trade, and Eritrea governing dom: 
issues, : 
Soviet Union vetoed admission of Libya to tE 
U.N. Sept. 16; of Japan Sept. 18. : 
Japan’s first general election since it rega 
its sovereignty resulted in victory for Premi 
Shigeru Yoshida’s pro-American Liberal part 


Britain Detonates Atomic Bomb 
Britain successfully completed its first atoms 
test off northwest Australia Oct. 3, detonating 
bomb aboard a naval vessel. : i 
The 19th Congress of the Communist pari 4 
the Soviet Union met in Moscow Oct. 5-15, cho: 
Premier Stalin as head of a new presidium and» 
new secretariat. Industrial expansion was plannee 
farming policy changed. Stalin pledged to suppo: 
foreign Communists. Earlier he revised Commur 
istic doctrine, citing new conditions. 
Commuter train accident at Middlesex, 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. ; 
California. State Supreme Court yoided Univer 
sity of California’s loyalty oath Oct. 17, declarim 
state oath sufficient. Eighteen teachers were 0 
eat! reinstated provided they signed the stat 
oath. 
Typhoon in the Philippine Islands killed 44 
A number of American employees of the U 
were dismissed, beginning Oct. 22, following the? 
refusal to testify on alleged Communist affiliation 
at hearings of a Senate internal security subconm 
mittee in New York. 
Iran ended diplomatic -relations with Britai’ 
Oct. 22, charging interference. Britain refused t 
accept Iranian terms on Anglo-Iranian oil claims 


Eisenhower Elected President 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was electe# 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the larges 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning E 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson’s 89. Re 
publican party gained control of House and ha? 
Senate by one vote. 

Philip Murray, 66, pres., CIO, died Nov. 9, ano 
was succeeded by Walter Reuther, Dec. 4. William 
Green, 79, AFL head, died Nov. 21, was succeedee 
by George Meany. 

Chaim Weizmann, 77, pres. of Israel, died Nov 
9, on his estate near Rehoveth. Itzhak Ben Zy 
was chosen president Dec. 8. 


Lie Resigns as U.N. Head F 
Trygve Lie resigned as Secy. Gen. of the U. 
Noy. 10, to better the cause of world peace. Sovies 
Union had vetoed his reelection after -he urgee 
the U.N. in June, 1950, to act on the invasion of 
South Korea. He continued in the post unti 
Apr. 10, 1953, when Dag Hammarskjoeld of Swedex 
succeeded. | 
Kashmir assembly abolished the state’s 106-yes 
old monarchy Nov. 14, and elected Karan Singk 
head of state for a 5-year term. In July, Kashmiz 
had accepted status as an Indian state, buj 
continued to elect its own government. 
AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Noy 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob. 
servers reported the test island had disappearec 
ssaler (ae leo ee | 
en, Eisenhower, fu ng @ campaign promise}! 
flew to Korea Nov. 29, and inspected the Koreg 
ey, aiaenon Dec, 2-4. From Korea he flew 
Guam, € cruiser Helena to Pe 
eenved in Ney yoke ae 14, aie 
n Prague, purg' Communists, inclu 
Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, oe 
hanged Dec. 3, for espionage and treason. Three 
others were given life imprisonment. 
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he Republican party was formed in 1854 after 
lignation swept the North upon enactment of 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, creating territories of 
S and Nebraska with provision inhabitants 
choose slave or free government. Act was 
ored by Sen. Stephen A. Douglas (D.-IIl.) 
wanted a transcontinental railroad financed 
‘land grants. He needed the area organized to 
fet it, and compromised on slavery issue to win 
puthern votes in Congress. An amendment de- 
ed the Missouri Compromise of 1820 (prohibit- 
B Slave states’ there) void because ‘‘inconsistent 
h the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
hh slavery.’’ Act became law May 30, 1854. 
‘Bitter opponents of slavery held anti-Nebraska 
meetings. At Ripon, Wisc., Feb. 28, 1854, 
proposed a new party to be called Republican; 
@ was suggested by Alvan E. Bovay, who also 
id name on Horace Greeley as ‘‘the only one 
£ will live and last.’’ First Republican state 
anization formed July 6, 1854, at Jackson, Mich., 
uded many northern Whigs. The convention 
Iled slavery a great moral and social evil, con- 
ned southern slave expansion, told non-slave 
Being farmers on borders: ‘‘The North will 
end you.’’ Demanded repeal of Kansas-Ne- 
raska act and Fugitive Slave Law, which em- 
jowered scuthern owners to have runaway slaves 
eized in North and returned. 
Im Illinois Abraham Lincoln, former Represen- 
ative, declared Act violated sacred rights of self- 
overnment. He ran for state legislature, was 
ted, resigned to enter race for senator in 1858 
ind lost to Douglas. 
“Republican and anti-Nebraska state and con- 
ressional tickets won 15 states, 11 Republican 
enators and controlled the House. 


‘The term Republican was originally used by 
efferson, and also designated Madison, Monroe 
md J. Q. Adams as anti-Federalists. They are 
ften called Democrat-Republicans. In 1824 Adams 
an as a National Republican and Andrew Jackson 
S a Democrat. The National Republicans yielded 
o the Whigs in 1832. 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
A famous poem, Tennyson’s The Charge of the 
ight Brigade, was first published Dec. 9, 1854, to 
ommemorate charge of British cavalry under 
ord Cardigan against Russians at Balaklava in 
he Crimea, Oct. 25. Brigade lost 409 out of 607. 
Great Britain and France had declared war on 
tussia Mar. 28, 1854, to checkmate expansion in 
turkey. Turks defeated Russians Jan. 6 at 
‘tate. Russians defeated Turks, July, at Bayazid, 
rmenia. English and French defeated Russians 
ept. 20 at Alma in the Crimea (8,400 killed), 
egan siege of Sebastopol Oct. 17, defeated Russians 
& Inkerman, Nov. 5 (12,500 casualties). England, 
france, Austria and Prussia signed treaty Dec. 2 
uaranteeing integrity of Turkey and civil and 
sligious rights of Christians there. Florence 
ightingale started dressing stations Nov.5. War 
ontinued into 1855. : 
Revolt of Greeks in Epirus and Albania against 
lurkey, Jan. 27-June 18, 1854, was suppressed by 
ngland and France, which forced Greek king to 
call volunteers. 

U. S. FOREIGN AFFAIES 
S. S. Black Warrior seized at Havana, Feb. 
854, cargo confiscated. U. S. Minister Pierre 
oulé at Madrid demanded $300,000 . indemnity. 
resident Pierce issued proclamation May 31 con- 
emning attempted invasion of Cuba. Vessel 
as later released; owners paid $6,000 fine. 
James Buchanan, U.S. minister in England, 
-Y. Mason, minister in Paris and Soulé met at 
stend, Belgium and Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, 
rew up Ostend Manifesto, recommending U.S. 
fer Spain not over $120,000,000 for Cuba and to 
‘ke it by force if Spain refused. ; 
Wm. Walker, notorious filibuster, who invaded 
fexico in 1853, was acquitted in San Francisco of 
olating neutrality laws. 
Japan and U. S. signed a treaty of peace, amity 
ud commerce at Kanawaga, Japan, Mar. 31, 
54, opening ports of Hakodadi and Simoda -as 
sult of Com. Matthew C. Perry’s expedition. 
ritain signed similar treaty Oct. 14, 1854. 
U. S. commercial treaty with Britain, June 5, 
we U. S. Newfoundland fishing privileges and 
srmitted free exchange with Canada of flour, 
od, fish, animals, lumber and manufactures. 


a Panorama of 1854—One Hundred Years Ago 
~PANORAMA OF 1854—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Republican Party Born; Tennyson Writes Famous Poem 


OTHER EVENTS OF 1854 

First railway suspension bridge, Niagara Falls. 
- ++ Chicago & Rock Island R. R. completed, 
Chicago to Rock Island, Ill. First railroad bridge 
across Mississippi built, Rock Island to Daven- 
port, Ia... . Illinois Central R. R. completed to 
Cairo, Ill... Capt, U. S. Grant resigned com- 
mission in Army, July 31. . . -Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute opened. . . Academy of Music, New 
York, opened with opera Norma. . Astor 
Library, New York, Public Library, Boston, opened. 
Flying Cloud sailed New York to San Francisco 
89 days. . . , Mint opened in San Francisco... . . 
Cyrus W. Field formed New York, New Foundland 
& London Telegraph Co. . . . Morton-Kane expe- 
dition found Humboldt Glacier in Arctic. . . . 
Total immigration, 1854, 427,833. National debt, 
$42,242,222. . . . Roman Catholic church adopted 
doctrine of Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, Dec. 8. 

Stephen C. Foster published Jeannie with the 
Light Brown Hair, Willie We Have Missed You, 
Ellen Bayne. Franz von Suppe wrote Poet & 
Peasant. Rich, Wagner completed Das Rheingold. 

Disasters—U. S. had 48 steamboat accidents, 
587 killed; 193 railroad accidents, 186 killed, 589 
inj. Oceangoing ships lost: City of Glasgow, 450 
passengers; Tayleur, 380; Powhattan, 311; H. M. 
S. Lady Nugent, 400; Arctic and Vesta collision off 
Cape Race, 323; New Era, off New Jersey; 12 ships 
in the Black Sea, 500. Cholera took 900 lives 
in Chicago, 650 in Brooklyn, 10,500 in London. 
Large fires in Cleveland, O., and Worcester, Mass. 
Three wagonloads of powder exploded in Wil- 
mington, Del. National Theater, Philadelphia, 
burned. Cyclone hit Louisville, Ky., Aug. 27. 


BOOKS OF 1854 
W. H. Ainsworth: Star Chamber, Flitch of 
Bacon; T. S. Arthur: Ten Nights in a Barroom; 
Wm. Allingham, Peace & War; P. T. Barnum, 
Struggles & Triumphs; R. D, Blackmore, Poems 
by Melanter; Eliz. & Robt. Browning, Two Poems; 
Orestes Brownson, The Spirit Rapper; Alice Cary, 
Clovernook Children; Phoebe Cary, Poems and 
Parodies; Wilkie Collins, Hide & Seek; John E. 
Cooke, Youth of Jefferson; Susan F. Cooper, 
Country Life; Maria Cummins, The Lamplighter; 
Robt. Curzon, Armenia; Chas. Dickens, Hard 
Times; Chas. Darwin, Fossil Balanidae; Sydney 
Dobell, Balder; John Forster, Life of Goldsmith; 
Eliz. Gaskell, Lizzie Leigh; Jos. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals; Mary J. Holmes, Tempest & Sunshine; 
Lord Houghton, Memoir of John Keats; Chas. 
Kingsley, Alexandria and Her Schools; T. B. 
Macaulay, Speeches; Gerald Massey, Ballad of the 
Babe Christabel; Mary R. Mitford, Atherton; 
Theo. Mommsen, History of Rome; Henry Morley, 
Jerome Cardan; John Moultrie, Altars, Hearths & 
Graves; J. M. Neale, Egyptian Wanderers; John 
Henry Newman, Sermons; Caroline Norton, Eng- 
lish Laws for Women; C. Patmore, The Betrothal; 
Wm. M. Rossetti, Ruskin, Rossetti & Pre-Raphael- 
itism; Benj. Shillhaber, Life of Mrs. Partington; 
Arthur P, Stanley, Memorials of Canterbury; 
Henry D. Thoreau, Walden; Charlotte M. Yonge, 
The Little Duke, Heartsease; Nicholas. Wiseman, 
Fabiola; Whyte-Melville, General Bounce, 
BORN IN 1854 
Authors—F. Marion Crawford, Francois de 
Curel, Sir Jas. Fraser, Alb. Bushnell Hart. Com- 
posers—Alfredo Catalini, G. W. Chadwick, E. 
Humperdinck, L. Janacek, M. Moszkowski, John 
Philip Sousa. Imventors—Geo. Eastman, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler. Publishers—Frank A. Munsey, Edw. 
W. Scripps. Also David Belasco, producer; W. 
Bourke Cochran, politician; Eddie Foy, actor; 
Paul Ehrlich, scientist; Rich. T. Ely, economist; 
Sir Alfred Gilbert, sculptor; Geo. Innes, Jr., paint- 
er; Jos. Jacobs, Jewish scholar; J. Henri Poin- 
care, mathematician; Horace C. Plunkett, Irish 
leader; Arthur Rimbaud, poet; Thos. R. Marshall, 
28th U. S. Vice President. 
DIED IN 1854 
Johann Eckermann, author; Susan Ferrier, 
author; Chas. Kemble, actor; John G. Lockhart, 
biographer; Geo. S. Ohm, physicist; Giovanni Ru- 
bini, singer; Thos. Ritchie, journalist; Nils Sef- 
strom, chemist; F. W. J. von Schelling, philoso- 
pher; W. Strickland, architect; Henriette Sontag, 
singer; John Wilson (Christopher North) poet. Ab- 
bas I of Egypt and Ferdinand Charles III, Duke of 
Parma, were assassinated. 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington: died April 15. 

1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. — 

1881—March 13, Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
ne os ra Rp sear a of the United States, 

as) mn; ept. 19. 
e "1898-—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
cago. 

a a wene ae Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 

residen ance. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte eee Gane a de: 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose ria Reyna Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax. Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
ei Sork, 8 Wikies Meifimley. Present o 

1—Sent. 6. am Mc. 5 

the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 
rena 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 

land. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown _ Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
Beer. 2 eon Caceres, President of the 

ominican Republic. 

1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


Spain. : 
*1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of War.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 


Ignited World War I 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(later part of Yugoslavia). by Gevrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28, Guillaume.Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von Eichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer ot Af- 
hanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
avarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathfas Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier in Tokyo. 

1922—June 22, Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr, Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen, Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
Minister, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.— 
Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of the 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. 


Pancho Villa 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister in Rome.—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain.—June 
29. Gen. J, C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
“Pancho’’ Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 
1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
oO as a arena Parliament, 
ay 5 en. Simon Petlur 
Ukrainian Republic, in Paris. By geRennies 
—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice- 
ioe yeeen ree State. oe igh 
i—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-Pre; 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova.—June 20. Siesta eee 
ditch, leader of Croatian Peasant Party. Paul 
ces Caen aephew: See ere George Basaritchik. 
— 3 n. varo regon, - 
Bee exico in pee. Angel, Mexico. Preudeny- Beas 
—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. . 
Hamaguchi. Tokyo. ove hte peice 


Memorable Dates—Political Arsasetieane 
Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 
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1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of 
French ublic, a Russian exile, Paris- 
16. Ki fapanese Premier, Tokyo. 
Attack on Roosevelt 


1933—#eb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph 
gara. anarchist, shot at President-elect Fran 
Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. : 
‘ho died 6. Zangare was el 
20, 1933.—. 30, Luis 
chez Cerro, president of Peru, shot to 4 
in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza. who 
killed by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, & 
brother of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to de 
in Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8, 
i Afghanistan, killed in Kabul.—Dec. 
Ion G. Duca, Premier of Rumania, in Sinai 
1934—July 25. In Vienna, Engiebert D 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi in the ch 
Otto Planetta convic and pg ac 
Mar: es, King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Se 
Mironovich. Kirov, of Communist Political Bux 
in Leningrad. 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. tongs 
uge, La.. by Dr. Carl Austin We 
ioancs iamlever Ore 


ie inance Minister 

kahashi, 82: Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Prem 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 
Trotsky Slain J 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronste: 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Ja 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico 
1942—-May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich. 38, D 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explos 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in 9 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec. . 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Algiers, 
1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinne 
British Resident Minister in the Middle East, ; 
his uffeur in Cairo, Egypt. 
1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pashs 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 
1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old 
of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Ban 
dead of a bullet wound—July 21, Gualberto V: 
roel, President of Bolivia, in La Paz. 
1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Kari Swiercz 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, m 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five 
aids by a band led by U Saw, former Premier? 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1 
_ 1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, s 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Go 
36, a Hindu.—May 1. Christos Ladas, Grp 
Communist, by bomb in Athens. 


Count Folke Bernadotte 


1948—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, UW 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-hi 
area of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of Frep 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tut, 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, sl 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahm 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo 
1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Kor 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—J. 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuch 

1950—Nov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Pre 
dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 


Attempt on Truman’s Life 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Pre 
dent Truman, two men identified as members o® 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio 
resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their v 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. © 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and c 
victed Mar. 7, 1951, for the murder of Coffelt. 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonm 
by President Truman, July 24, 1952. 
1951—Mar. 7. Ali Razmara, anti-Commur 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Riad | 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, J) 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—dJuly 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Comni 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Than 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, B 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Ki 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime m 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Jean 
Raymond, French Commissioner for Cambodia, 
Pnompenh.—Nov. 16. Cyril Ousman, British 
Conse 9 reheat ee Arabia. 
4 uly 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, heir 
sian throne, in Tunis. 7 ek 
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Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Marine Disasters Since 1854; 


Major War Losses 


(Figures show lives lost. Only more Ker iGuk disasters are listed.) 


i aba piace 
imine, (S)—sunk 


jh, Fr.—French, Gee Mo aes 


D)—damaged, cpeleniie (F)—foundered at sea, (G)—ran aground, 


—vanished, (W)—wrecked. Braz.—Brazil- 


er.—German, I ee tialinn” Jap.—Japanese, Sp.—Spanish. 


1854 
20 Tayleur (W) off Lambay 
< Chy. of beara (V) ath Liverpool. 4 
) on Long Beach, N. Y. 311 
fom Nu ugent (F) from Madras..... 400 
a off Cape Race, N. F...... 350 
. 29 Albany (V). bound for New York. . Naas 


13-16 11 Br. transports ) (D); 

Prince (S) Black Sea ........ -++- 500 

A 1855 
May 1 John (W) off ees Kaorcnaoodn - 200 
Jan. 30 Chilean warship Cazador (W). 314 
ept. 23 Pacific (V) .. . = Lieu ate reset ntcicab la’ enls 288 
Noy. 2 Lyonnais (C) ae Nantucket...... .. 260 
Beeb. 26° Tempest :(V)% 2. oc cess tbe ee 150 
June 26 Montreal (B) Quebec to ‘Montreal... 250 
A 20 Dunbar (W) near Sydney, Australia, 120 


Aug. 
Sept.12 CentralAmericasunkenroutetoN.Y. 400 
y 1858 

June 13 Pennsylvania (E) on erty R.. 160 
‘Sept. 13 Austria (B) 7 so Avent 


eer: 27 Br. Pomona aa fens Liverpool.... 400 
“Oct. 25 Royal Charter (w on Anglesea coast 446 


186 
‘Feb. 19 Luna (W) off perdsur France..... 100 
Feb. 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N. 8. 205 
Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan... 300 


CIVIL eee 1861-65 


186. 

Mar. 8 Cumberland, Conagreas (Fed.) sunk by 
Me ac (Conf.) 

Mar. 9 Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 
(Fed.)—Monitor withdrew after com- 
manding officer was wounded 

Dec. 31 Monitor (S) is Ne) Hatteras 


Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 190 
Apr. 27 Anglo-Saxon (W) off Cape Race..... 237 


1864 
eve 2) Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
Cont.) off Charleston, S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine 


1865 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River... .1,450 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed se eee Calcutta...... "265 


Jan, 11 London (F) in Sey of Biscay....... 230 

Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River........ 100 

Oct. 3 Evening Star em New York... 250 
186 


Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels (w) 
at St. Thomas, West rg by hurricane....1,000 


1868 
Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Lake Michigan..... 100 


Apr. 17 United Kingdom (V).....i....... 80 
Dec. 4 America; Make States (B) OhioR.: 72 
Oct. 27 Stonewall 2 raed Cairo, Ill.. 200 
Jan. 24 Oneida A ) off ay okohama PRA Da 115 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain... 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost i Inishtrahull....... 170 


“UR Vg tes Sig 0 gdh et @ ) Cee 
Westfield (kerry) ( Ge) N.Y. harbor. 100 


Nov. 7 Mary Celeste (V) enroute New York to 
Genoa; found abandoned in Atlantic 5 
weeks later; ee never heard from 


873 
Jan, 22 Northfleet Re) off Dungeness....... 300 
Apr. 1 Br, Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia... 547 
Nov. 23 Ville de Havre asa in Atlantic...... 230 


Dec. 6 Cospatrick we fee ante oo .. 470 
May 7 Schiller (W) = a euly Islands...... . 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 
Dec. 6 Deutschland ee mouth of Priusies: 157 
July 15. Eten (W) off Valparalso........... 100 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina...... 100 
Nov... Atacama Ss Caldera, Chile. 104 
Jan. 31 ike ada (W) off aha Carolina.. 100 
Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight. . 300 


Sept. 3 Princess Bie ve on Thames River 700 


9 
Feb. 12-16 13 fishing schooners (F) off N. F... 144 
Dec. 2 Borusia sunk offSpain.... 


1880 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda......... 290 
Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph AY off Spezzia.:::5); 250 
May 24 Veta capsized in Thames River, 
Lis ohne oh ae oe ae ee ie 
June . U. 8. naval yessel Jeanette crushed in 
Arctic ice one sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, inchuiing Lt. G. W. Melville. The vessel had 
been in the ice pack since Sept 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Beunett 
Aug. 30 Teuton (W) ae Cape of Good Hope. 200 


Sept. 14 Asia (F) near Saute Ste. Marle...... 98 
Jan. 19 Ger. Cambria (C) iceberg........ ». 389 
July 3 Daphne vapsteed 2 in'Clydet./sv.;.swew 124 
Jan. 18 City of Dekmaties W) off a aioe ate 99 
Apr. 3 Daniel Steinman rol NuS..0 Gpieke 131 
Apr. 18 Pomona; State of Tosida. 6). Ror ietenl ai) 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C)..... 150 


1887 
Jan. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil.. 300 
A, BeBe ea 40) in Eng. Channel. 134 


Aug. 14 Geiser; Thingy ate (O)itetiten eat seow 105 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; . roa (C).. 89 
Mar. 16 JU. S. Warahicns Trenton, Vandalla and 
Nipsie; Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Sa- 
moan Islands, by hurri foe AP AAAS AAG nC 147 
Jan. 2 Persia (W) on Corsica............. 130 
Feb. 17 Br. Duberg (W) in China Sea...... 400 
Mar. 1 Quetta (W) off Cape York........ . 124 


Sept. 19 ‘Turkish frigate Ertogrul (F) off Japan 540 
Nov. 10 British comer Serpent (8S) off Spain 167 


Dec. 27 Shanghai (B) i - came Sea. aie ace - 100 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off ‘Sibrattar Me 574 
Apr. 22 Blanco Se in Caldera Bay 200 
Jan. 13 Namchow (W) in China Sea........ 414 
May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La Plata a 120 
Oct. 28 Roumania aod. Portugal. . ». 113 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain.... 115 


Feb. 11 WNaronic (V) Liverpool to New York 
June 22 Br. partheeuip’ er (C) off Syria 350 


Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reef 
Nov. 1. Wairapa (W) pe oe Zealand...... 134 
Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......... 335 


Mar. 11 Sp. Reina a (F) in Atlantic... 400 


June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 
1898 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Feb. 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 
Vana NALPOLy. acs). \0 sank Lalo ree 266 

May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers Isla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques dei Duero, ‘under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, destroyed by Commodore 
George Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U. 8., 7 wounded 

June 6 Sp. Reina Mercedes sunk at Santiago 

July 3° Battle of Santiago (Cubsa)—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. Sp. forces, under Adm, Pascual Cervera, 
353 killed, 131 wounded; U. S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 killed 

July 4 Fr. La Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 

SHire, (CO). O52 ss wa ater cueqere atonal 
July 5 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July Spee eruiser Jorge Juan sunk 


Oct. 14 ohegan (W) off the Lizard........ 170 
Noy. 26 Portland lost er ee es Cod. ialeras 157 
June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 


boken, N. J 


1901 
Feb. 22 Riode Janeiro (W) at San Francisco. 128 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea...... 180 
Aug. 14 Islander, with $3.000,000 in gold, struck 

peers in Steven's Passage, Alaska........ 
Br. Condor GS) pe Pequimale B,C. 104 


July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe......... eve bee 


we eee Te io ee" . 


fo 
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; 1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles... 150 
RUSSO-J uaa WAR 1904-05 


. 9 Russian cruisers Variag and Korietz sunk 
Heb off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 
Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavloysk 
M) off Port Arthur.............. 

May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima (M), 

cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister nes us sunk 


une Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, -. 1,021 
one 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk... 23 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall Reef......-- 590 


“1905 
May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
der Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian fleet 
under Adm. teers P. Rojdestvensky includ 


ing 
ips Kniaz Suvuaroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
battleship nest 


Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
and Svietiana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 

Jap. warship Mikasa...........--+-- 599 


Sept. 13 
1906 
Jan. 21 Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil... .. 212 
Jan. 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver Island.. 129 
Aug. 4 Italian Sirio (W) off Cape Palos.... 350 
1907 


Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 
Feb, 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland..... 
Feb. 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W)........ a 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (E)........ 117 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 100 
Nov. 26 Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Sea.. 110 


1908 


ao h 
Nov. 27 San Pablo sunk off Philippines 


1909 

Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed and 

sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but 6 

ee saved by “CQD" (before SOS) sent by 

epublie’s wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 

Aug. 1 Br. Waratah (V) from London...... 300 


1910 

Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 
1911 

Sept. 25 .Fr. battleship Liberte (E) at Toulon 285 


1912 

Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black Sea............. 172 
Mar. 5 Spanish Principe de Asturias....... 500 
Mar. 28 British Koombana (8S) off Australia.. 130 
Apr. 8 Nile steamer (C) near Cario, Egypt.. 200 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic hit iceberg 

drt Orth "Atlante oie ay tos a cierstete 517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dyina R. 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan.... 1,000 


1913 
Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 


Mar. I 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 

(C) near Heligoland............: 66 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean......... 135 


Nov. 9 Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 
steamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24. 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 


1914 
Mar. 31 Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
May 29 Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 
St. Lawrence River............0 1,024 
July 11 German crusier Konigsberg sunk by 
British in Rufiji River 
Aug. 26 German Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse sunk 
off Africa 
Aug. 28 German cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 
Sept. 12 German cruiser Hela sunk by British 
eee pub, ee eres 
sept. Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 
Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 


Oct. 15 British cruiser Hawke by pees of 
Oct. 26 British battleship Audacious (M) off 


Nov. British cruisers Good Hope and M 
sunk in Battle of Corene aa 
hae German cruiser Kar)sruhe (E) 
) 


Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 


in Battle of Falkland Island....,.. 
Dec. .. French battleship Jean Bart (T) in oie 
terranean 


1915 
Jan. 1 British battleship Formidable (T) 


Jan, 24 German cruiser Bucher sunk off _ 


ee 


eee | 
es) f 
apie Peper re | 
July 24 * in Chicago 

aie 13. Marowijne in Gulf of Mexico........ 


Aug. 16 Dredges San Jacinto and Sam Hous- 
* ton (W) off Galveston, Tex....... 


Nov. 7 Italian Ancona (T) in Mediterranean 
1916 
Jan. 6 British ee King Edward VII (% 
off Cape Wr: 
Jan. 22 Pollentia (F) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific........ 
Feb. 26 ch cruiser Provence in Mediter- 


Jutiand—British 
Quee able, 1,017; De! 
Invini K : Ger. batt! 


John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatt 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fle@ 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz ve 
Hipper, lost 11 ships, 2,545 men 
5 British cruiser Se (M) in Orknes 
Brite ae ottingham and Fe! 
mou 


US; Dae Memphis (W) at Santo 


Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan. 
Connemara; Retriever (C) in Irish 


1917 
Jan. 25 British cruiser Laurentic (M) off 
Treland........ RAR ets wee 
Apr. 15 Br. Arcadian (T) in Mediterranean, . 
July 9 British warship Vanguard (BE) at 


Scapa Flow....: .00.c6. Jeena as 
Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antilles (T Sie 
Oct Russian battleship Slava sunk in Balt 


ct. 

Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Blanc, carrying 3,000 tons — 
T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when ramme 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died arm 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire whic 
devastated the northern part of the city. Prope! 
damage $50,000,000. 

Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer Jacob Jones (T) off 

Soilly Islands. *:... 5. Sone 

Dec. 30 Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean... 


1918 
Jan. 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 

Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean. . 
Feb. 1 French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 
Feb. 5 British Tuscania (T) off Ireland. ... 
Feb. 24 Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 
Chinese Kiang-K wan (c) off Hankow 

ay 1 City of Athens (C) off Delaware... 
May 10 Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 
May 23 British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic... 
May 26 Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 
May 31 U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 
June .. Lele Cyclops (V) left Barbados 

ar 


teen ee 


! Oo Ne 
Wlelulytlertenl vale tart 


July Columbia sunk in Illinois River. ... 
July 12 Jap. battleship Kawachi (E) Toka- 
YAM Baye: nO. Aiete sila, vetemscnapeientneiene 


Sept. 26 Tampa (T) off England 


Channe 
Oct. 25 Sas Princess Sophia sunk off 
BSA. on mines ween 
Nov. 10 British battleship Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 


1919 
Jan. 1 British yacht Iolaire off Scotland... 27 
Jan. 17 che a lost in Straits of a 
RASIDA,, crete) sa-olerlv hint rae of 
Sept. 9 Spanish Valbanera lost off Florida. . s 


1921 
Spanish Santa Isabel. (S) near Villa- 
garcia, <<, sanateearncs St cu 21: 
Mar. 18 Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, | 
China canes ole e-e/e beslae ooh 1,004 


dec. A 


dec. 


‘eb. 2 
eb. 5 


‘eb. 


dec. 
erulser Repulse by Jap. 


MB oa sehen 
Berea ais Mary ete ae or 


1923 
Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus. 
Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 
U.S. destroyers Delphy, S. P. Lee. Chaun- 
ee a Nicholas and Young ea 
‘0 


1925 
Jap. itt sem off Takashima. 


103 
Chichibu (9) ie Satin, J 230 
cy hada hit pier at cronstal t, aon 
Troopship (B) in in Vangtse River. . 111,200 
r. Valerian (S) a Bermuda........ 84 
1927 
er a Warabi and Ashi off 
MINEO; SOPBUES ni csi ate wa wiasels 129 
Italian Aelngineaa Mafalda (E) off 
Porto Seguro, Brazil............ 314 
1928 
Chilean Angames (S) Araunco Bay. 291 
British Vestris (S) off Virginia..... 113 
1929 
Jap. Toyo Kuni Maru (W) on Rocky 
NG BRIG oc Fi oicke te apniadeuern siete 103 


San Juan (C) off Santa Cruz, Calif. 7 
Chinese Lee Cheong near Hongkeng 


1931 
Chinese steamer (E) in Yangtse River 
French St. J Ore (S) off St. Nazaire 


Observation dy Hast River, N. Y.C. 72 
Jap. destroyer Sawarab (8) off For- 
YI GB ira yeigars Gea Nye suapaers e10.@ wibio re 105 


1933 
French L'Atlantique (B) in cance 
KORMMMOL viele coe. ctecia se + wei : . 17 


1934 
Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtse R. 
ds Sapte upset west of Naga- 


1935 
Mohawk; Talisman (C) O 45 
Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Thiand ‘Sea 104 


1938 
French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 


1939 

French Paris (B) at Havre 
U. 8S. sub Squalus sunk off Ports- 

MELO Nie Ea. b cusieie oMrLe meumidie os lols 
British sub. Thetis sunk in Irish Sea 99 
Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides. 112 
Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (T)515 
British battleship Royal Oak (T). 786 
German battleship Graf Spee biown 

up by crew. ; 


40. 
ae aireraft carrier Glorious off 


Fr: Champlain sunk in Fr. port 

Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Wanaire. . 2,500 

French battleships Bretagne and Provence 
sunk, Dunkerque run aground by 
British off N. Africa 

Empress of Britain (L) off Ireland. 45 

Laurentic ere 


British Rajputana (T)....../...... 40 

Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sicily 

British battleship Hood off Greenland by 
German battleship Bismarck 

Bismarck off Brest by eae: 

U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive oA 

Georgie destroyed in Suez 

British aircraft carrier 
Mediterranean 

British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
COLTON fats tiscts cats odelatelesie.dssicerie. 806 

Geter cs cruiser Sydney off Aus- 
Pies TERR None er tues ceay cee aN la Tose celta sr) JA 


645 


off Malay Peninsula 
British oraiser: ‘Galatea (T) in Medi- 


PELPANOHO 26, de sjctesetieissln wo niay Wale re 460 


‘Swedish fcoarikeand off Cape Hatteras 


Empress of Asia bombed by Jap planes off 
Sumatra 
French Normandie (B) at pier, 


INS WRONK Clty she sistem oem tn 1 


Apr. 
June 


July 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct, 


25 


U.S. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
U. 6 cruisers aulaataed 

. cruisers ney 0), Vincennes 

Moses and Astoria (216) Sine in Solo- 


US.C.G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic, 120 

U._S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
SOlOMONS 2. ics ity 18 

335 

Pres. Coolidge (M) in South Pai 5 

U.S. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in Sattle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943) 

Duchess of Athol (T) in Atlantic 

Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 

British aircraft carrier Avenger oft 
NortheA frica.: «.. aewcass ieee 507 

Jap. battleship Hiyei, off Solomons 

4S battleship Kirishima, off polemaoe 

ritish Ceramic (T) off Azores. 


1943 
U. 8. cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 
Br. Dorchester (T) off Greenland. 404 
peepee a of Canada (T) ) off Freetown, 
est 
aot battleship Mutsu (®) off Japan 
U.S.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. ,.103 
tee battleship Roma (W) by Axis 
planes 
Conte di Savoia bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 
It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghai 
Navy tankers(C)off Palm Penal a 88 
Br. Rohna bombed and sunk’ off 


Algeria: 5... «5:2 na ate sue eee 1,015 
Ger: poharniions (T) off Norway by 
rit 
1944 
U.S.S. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. ... 171 
U.S. Liberty ship (2) Bari, Italy... 360 
U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers.. 504 


Jap. aircraft carriers Shokaki, Taiho in Ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea by U.S. sub 
Two munitions ships (E) Port Chi- 
ecagorCalits . se ne ae 322 
It. Rex in Trieste harbor by Br. planes 
U.S. aircraft carrier Princeton (&) off 


Leyte ° 

Jap. battleship Musashi sunk by U. S. 
planes 

Jap. battleships Fuso, Yamashiro; cruisers 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 


earriers Chiyoda, 
poeta. U.S. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 
1 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Apr. 


21 


24 
29 


18 


. 24 


Zuikaku, Zuiho and Chitose 


German battleship Tirpitz Off Norway 
Jap. gene ae Kongo off China by 
8. su 
Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland.,.,. 100 
Jap. aircraft carrier Shinano off Jap. by 
U. 5. sub 
U.S. destroyers Spence, 318; Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (8) in Pacific 
Belgian Leopoldville (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg 413,55 barteri ieee 764 


1945 
U. S. S. Serpens (BE) off Guadal- 
canal’, fc Savini. cee esate ene 96 
German Wilhelm Gustloff sunk off 
Danzig with refugees,...est. over 7,000 
U. 8. eee eo earrier Franklin (D), 
MAGES MOMS carte cS cnctibere run orate 832 
Jap. sattleahip Yamato (72,809 tons) off 
Kyushu Island by U. 8. planes. . .3,038 
German battleship Adm. Scheer by 
R.A.F, at Kiel 
ogee battleship Luetzow by R 
U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (Dy "73 
Brazilian cruiser Baia (E) in Atlantic 300 
Jap.-battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U.S. planes 
Jap. battleships Haruna, Ise; cruisers 
Aoba, Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 
by U.S. planes 
U. Af cruiser Indianapolis (T) Philip- 


pine Sea (last major loss WW II) 880 
1947 
Greek Himera (M) off Athens...,.. 392 


French Grandcamp (E£) in Texas City 
HAND OL sy eeicioaso Hevinc cn oer one ele 


= Aa ‘ =" 


ei > Ore 
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Ferry steamer Ramdas (8) Bombay, 625 


NEG o chad lon rpanle Yolo 49 


1948 
fc ap. Joo Maru (M) Okayama, Jap.. 250 
eee # Danish Kobenhavn (M) in Katte- 
‘St AOUNG. oreo s Hawi cis sae oenes 
Dec. 3 Kingya (E) in China Sea. ..2.2121!! 1,100 


1949 
Taiping; collier (C) off South China 600 


Jan. 27 
April 25 British Magdalena (G) off Brazil. ..none 
July 26 Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India.. 140 


Canadian Noronie (B) at Toronto... 119 


1950 

British sub. Truculent (C)........ 65 

Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) near 
Manchuria... .... 205.2 e en ececece 

Br. Indian Enterprise (E) Red Sea.. 72 

Yugoslav ferry capsized, Sava R.... 94 


Sept. 17 


Jan. 12 
Apr. 20 


June 19 
Nov. 15 


1951 
Apr. 16 Br. submarine Affray sunk in Eng. 
OMANNO’. Sate clei a miei neice ones + ster 
Apr. 20 Esso Greensboro; Esso Suez (C) Gulf 
RNC ORIG steternel inlet esiels a 2 erm 
May 17 Fr. LST Adour (E) Nhatrang, Indo- 
MEDD Gia est aie eels ees Sta, aieipere a wees 78 


Mulfi-Million-Dollar Insurance Policies Cover Three Largest Ships 


The Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary, world’s SV TiNaas Sonmat liners, poled Serpe, aaa £1 
,104,000) apiece, including £8,600,000 in straight coverage plus an a onal ,150, 

BORE ea ih new pole v The U.S. liner United States is the most heavy 

insured vessel, covered against total loss by policies amounting to $30,800,000. 


total loss in new policies effective May 1, 1953. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 


Number | Total loss| Property 


June 12 U. S. destroyer Walke (D) off E 


. 


Pt., N. 
Sept. 17 Fr. landing 


1952 
. 9. Freighter Pennsylvania (S) Pacific. 
aaee 10 “Freighter fiving Enterprise (S) off {i 
Are 210-8. eras Se an So See) 
f. oes 3. 
scot oe aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 3 


Sept. 9 ‘Ferryboat capsized on Danube R., . 


1953 
Jan. 9 South Pe Chang Tyong-Ho ¥ 


ee 7 Egyptian 
ar. 
Apr. 4 Turkish 


land in narrows of 


} 
sub Paani ties (C) with - ‘ 
f 


States Department of Commerce 


Property 


Number , Total loss 


Year reported of life losses Year reported of life losses 
1916-1929... 1,684 $183,117,225]|1947........ $23,994.63 
193C-1939... 1,709 93,740,357||1948........ 40,699,635 
ROM ais 25 \h\e 128 5 320)/1949........ 
tees eter an aC crouse a :! 13 oe 

aes, ct |. “S84. °)  16,268,950// 1051. osc y 
MOSS See. 158 288) 12, 198 200 F982 rca 35,193,9 
pe ee 173 ee ag es ee 
1945...... , 126 Total. i. 5,774 
TESS a ae 109 Average.....| 156.1 


Tornadoes in the United States with heavy loss 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; Mis- 
souri and Illinois tornado May 27, 1896, in which 
306 were killed; St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 
87 were killed and the Higgins, Texas-Woodward, 
Oklahoma tornado April 9, 1947; in which 167 were 
killed. In Alabama 268 deaths occurred during a 
series of tornadoes on March 21, 1932. 

On Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck six Southern 
States along the Mississippi River, killing 232. 


Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 


Tornadoes in 1953 

On May 11, Waco, Texas, at 5 P.M.; 113 
in San Angelo, Texas, 10 killed. 

On June 7, near Arcadia, Nebr., 11 killed. 


On June 8, near Michigan-Ohio border, at 7:2 
P.M. Hardest hit was Beecher, Mich., just outsi 
of Flint, where 113 were killed; 19 died in Cley¢ 
land area; 11 in Michigan. Total deaths, 143. 


On June 9, in Central Massachusetts, acrop 
Worcester Co., and New Hampshire; 92 killed. 


Date Location Killed Date 

Mar, 13, 1884....| Pocahontas, Va........ 112 Nov. 13, 1909 Cherry, TD. 0 3 cena 

Jan. 27, 1891,.... Mt. Pleasant, Penn.... 109 Apr 8) 1911. 34 2.2 Littleton, Ala......... 

Jan, 7, 1892..... Krebs, Okla..........: Oct. 22, 1913... : Dawson, N. Mex......| 263 
May 1, 1900..... Scofield, Utah........ 200 Apr. 28, 1914 Eecles, W.. Va..2... 2.4 1si 
May 15, 1902 Coal Creek, Tenn...... 184 Mar. 2, 1915..... Layland, W. Va....... 112 
Tuly 10, 1902 Johnstown, Penn...... 112 Apr. 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo........ 121 
Jupe 30, 1903....| Hanna, Wyo.......... 169 Feb. 8, 1923 Dawson, N. Mex...... 120 
Tan. 25, 1904..... Cheswick, Pepn....... 179 Mar. 8, 1924..... Castle Gate. Utah..... 171 
Feb. 26, 1905....| Virginia City, Aua..... 112 Apr. 28. 1924 Benwood, W. Va...... 119; 
Dec. 6, 1907. .... Monongah, W. Va.....| 361 May 19, 1928...,| Mather, Penn......... 195 
Dec. 19, 1907. ...]| Jacobs Creek, Penn....} 239 ||Mar. 25, 1947....] Centralia, Ill...._..... dit 
Nov. 28, 1908....| Marianna, Penn....... 145 Dec. 21, 1951....| West Frankfort, Ill... . 119 


World’s worst_mine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the Honkeiko Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1943 


At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 1906 


Oldest Cargo Vessel Known Yields Wine Amphoras Off French Coast _ 


Sometime in the year 230 B. C., a Roman ex- 
porter named Marcus Sestius, who was a natural- 
ized Greek citizen and in business on the Greek 
island of Delos, loaded his 600-ton ship off the 
coast of Latium, now Campania, Italy, with sets 
of dinnerware and a large cargo of amphoras filled 
with wine. He sent the ship to what is now the 
French Riviera. Within a short distance of the 


French coast the vessal sank and Sestius experi- 
enced a total loss. 


After 2,100 years a French expedition found 
ship and sent down divers equipped with the tahoe 
lung to investigate. They reported the cargo intact 


and brought up amphoras, some still containi 
wine. The Calypso Marine Archeological expeditio: 
under Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau enlisted 
help of the National Geographic Society of Was' 
ington, D. C., to bring up the rest of the carg 
fone, BBC DErSBES and possibly recover the vess: 
The National Geographic Society reported th 
many pieces of fine dinner ware and a large nu: 
ber of amphoras had been brought to the surfac 
The ship is 110 feet long and rests in mud, It 
the oldest cargo vessel known. Capt. Cousteau in. 
tends te build a replica of the -vesse) and sail i 
over its original course. 


: 
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it more exactly over a period of days. 


unities that lay in the path of ‘‘twisters.’’ 
# FATALITIES IN MAY, JUNE 


' The storms began in March in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee. In April and 
farly May the southern states near the Mississippi 
Valley reported over 50 killed and hundreds in- 
jured. On May 9 a tornado hit Hebron, Neb., kill- 

@ 26 and demolishing two-thirds of the town; on 
May 10 Hollandale, Minn., reported a number of 
deaths; on May 11 a huge tornado hit Waco and 
an Angelo, Texas, with 123 killed, hundreds in- 


red and vast property damage. 
' The storms now moved north and later in May, 
Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada, suf- 
fered losses. Bigger tornadoes were still to come: 


mi June 8 Michigan and Ohio reported 143 killed 


in storms, among which were at least six _‘‘twist- 
srs’’; the worst destruction fell on Beecher, Mich., 
and parts of nearby Flint. The same day a storm 

great violence hit Worcester County, Mass., 
wrecking brick buildings in its fury and killed 92 
9esons in its path. The Midwest was not en- 
irely free of storms for at the same time Arcadia, 
Yeb., suffered damage, with 11 deaths. 


RADIOACTIVITY DENIED 
Although tornadoes are explained generally as 
he result of the impact of cold air from Canada 
mm warm air from the Gulf of Mexico, the unex- 
yected violence of these storms and their range as 
lar east as Massachusetts started public search for 
asons. An easy explanation lay at hand in the 
itomic explosions in the Nevada desert supervised 
yy the Atomic Energy Commission. These had 
ached a peak with the detonation of an artillery 
iomb of vast destructive power May 25. The popu- 
ar view was that the air was filled with radioac- 
ive particles that affected the atmosphere in un- 
wedictable fashion and accounted for heavy rain 
h some sections, tornadoes in others. 
Sen. William Langer (R.-N. D.) asked that the 
tomic experiments be taken out of the United 
states to some distant Pacific island, on the 
Ttound that ‘‘there is no justification whatever 
or subjecting the American peopie to radioactive 
naterial in the atmosphere.’’ Rep.- Ray J. Mad- 
len, (D.-Ind.) asked for an-inquiry by the House 
irmed Services committee on the effects of atomic 
articles on the weather, but other members of the 
ommitiee considered it out of their jurisdiction. 
The AEC denied there was any connection be- 
ween the bombs and tornadoes. Dr. Harry Wexler 
f the scientific staff of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
xplained that the energy released by atomic explo- 
ions was rather small compared to energy released 
y nature’s storms. He said that a big hurricane, 
hich can last for days, can liberate energy at the 
ate of 5 to 10 Hiroshima type bombs every second. 
NO OHIO RIVER FLOODS 

These storms completely blanketed memories of 
ther spring disasters—the flooding of the Ohio 
nd Mississippi rivers and their tributaries, the 
fonongahela, the Allegheny, the Miami and other 
nruly streams in other years. A mild winter 
ith less snow than usual had lowered spring 
‘eshets; retarding dams and reservoirs in Penn- 
flvania also accounted for a more regulated flow. 
he great floods of 1953 were chiefly in Europe, 
here the North Sea wrecked incredible havoc in 
1¢ Netherlands in February, killing 1,783, at the 
me time damaging parts of Belgium and the 
hames estuary and coastline in England. 


HEAVY RAIN VERSUS DROUGHT 
There were other weather phenomena that gave 
nexpected character to the spring of 1953. 
In the New York area of the eastern seaboard 
id in eastern New York heavy rainfall in the first 


3 Weather of Spring, 1953 
_ Erratic Weather of 1953; Radioactivity and Rainmaking 


© most widely discussed topie in the world is 
weather; the greatest unsolved puzzle to the 
an is its erratic character. The subject is the 
on denominator of communication between 
ons who come from the ends of the earth. 
my hold to the belief that there are ways of 
edicting it far in advance; others, less convinced 
‘this, blame the weather bureaus for not forecast- 


n the spring of 1953 the latter attitude was ap- 
rent in various parts of the country when torna- 
of unexpected violence hit the Mississippi 
ley, the North Central States, and extended as 
east as Massachusetts. On June 9 the U. S. 
eather Eureau reported that 130 tornadoes had 
hit the country, with 420 persons killed, many in- 
ed and total destruction in some of the com- 


flve months established new records. Snow was 
practically forgotten as a winter phenomenon. The 
New York office of the U. S. Weather Bureau re- 
ported 5.22 in. of rain in January, 2.33 in February, 
7.91 in March—the wettest March in 83 years of 
recording in New York City; 4.17 in May. To cap 
the erratic course of the weather June became the 
dryest June since 1871 in the New York area. The 
precipitation replenished New York reservoirs and 
midsummer dryness did not deplete them. 

When no rain fell in the spring of 1950, and 
water reservoirs were dangerously low, the City 
of New York hired Dr. Wallace E. Howell, dir., 
Mt. Washington Observatory, N. H., at $100 a day 
to produce rain. In the spring of 1953 so much rain 
fell that amusement parks in the New York area 
hired him to study reducing the amount of rain. 

In the Southwest lack of rain had resulted in 
ruin for huge areas of farms, with loss in planting 
and live stock, and high winds sweeping the soil 
off the farms and creating great dust clouds. After 
the heavy floods of 1951 in Kansas the area entered 
a dry period that persisted in 1953. The drought 
hit parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas. It brought 
President Eisenhower by plane to the conference of 
the Southwest Governors in Amarillo, Texas, which 
resulted in his request for a supplemental appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture to finance livestock and agricultural 
loans and to provide feed. 


STATUS OF ARTIFICIAL RAINMAKING 


The drought revived inquiries~about artificial 
rain-making. What had become of the experiments 
with dropping particles of dry ice, solid carbon 
dioxide, into clouds, or sending up silver iodide 
from generators on the ground? If these experi- 
ments produced some results, why were they not 
used in the Dust Bowl? To this scientists replied, 
that in order to bring rain down from the clouds, 
there must first be clouds. 

The drought-stricken areas of the Southwest 
have wonderfully clear skies, when they are not 
filled with dust. Not all clouds respond to seeding, 
and in some instances too much seeding, by taking 
up the moisture, causes a wide hole in the cloud 
without the desired falling of rain. In 1950 Dr. 
Irving Langmuir attempted to induce rain by re- 
leased silver iodide particles with a heat generator 
at Sorocco, N. M., and in 1951 repeated the experi- 
ment. He believed certain favorable results were 
obtained in rain from the Southwest to the Atlantic 
Coast. Other experiments have been made in Néw 
York and Colorado, with controversial results. 

A Federal Weather Control Commission of 12 
members, to study rainmaking, was established by a 
law that President Eisenhower signed Aug. 13, 1953. 

As T. Morris Longstreth wrote in Understanding 
the Weather: ‘‘There is very little evidence and no 
present scientific basis for the belief that we now 
possess the ability to modify or control the weather 
and climate of a major portion of the country. Un- 
der certain conditions weather modification on a 
very small scale, such as the production of local 
showers, protection from frost or the local dissipa- 
tion of fog, is known to be possible, Further 
research may prove that the incidence of hail in 
local areas can be reduced.”’ 

Amateur weather observers are becoming aware 
in increasing numbers that careful observation 
can provide a most useful and intéresting hobby. 
Keeping exact records is the first step. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau furnishes information of use to 
regular amateur observers, some of whom make 
monthly reports to the Government of their daily 
barometric and temperature readings. Many ama- 
teurs are members of the American Metereologi- 
cal Society, which arranges meetings in different 
parts of the country. 

An amateur does not proceed far before he he- 
gins forecasting the weather. This is a harmless 
and yet most profitable hobby, for it builds on 
experience. The outspoken amateur who is cock- 
sure at the start eventually becomes as cagey as 


the professional weather man. Longstreth says: 


“There is more to weather than merely looking 
out the window.” 

For reading about the weather at your public 
library: Storm, by G. B. Stewart; Hurricanes, by 


IL R. Tannehill; How About the Weather? by Rob- 
ert Moore Fisher; Understanding the Weather, by 


T. Morris Longstreth; Weatherwise (American 


Meteorological Society, Boston). 
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George Washington 


George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732, (actually Feb. 11, O. S.) the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonsh¢e in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave irom 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Huniing creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived. at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul's chapel is: preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
He willed Mount Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, (1762-1829) associate justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 
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ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by 4 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet ‘‘the prettiest a 
richest widow in Virginia.’’ She was plump, § 

had darkvhair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, a 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they we 


Martha died at 17. 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of i 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at Yo 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, EC 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlin 
and built the present house; his daughter 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha W 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in 1] 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forg 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grac 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. Ss 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Mea 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 
John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farms 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was) 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came fro 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Hi 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 17 
he argued against taxation without represe= 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 ] 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civ 
in the ‘‘Boston Massacre.’”” He took part 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
the Continental Congress, seconded the indi 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Hen 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commi 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin ar 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United S 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American ministé 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice preside: 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 
In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elee 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him “pres; 
dent by 3 votes.”” The candidate with the secon 
highest number of votes became vice president; thi 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense ar 
tagonism to America by France caused agitatic 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, bre: 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Nav’ 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.N. Constitution, th 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellatio1 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged §& 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alie 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported th 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to h 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on thi 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the Firs 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 
References: The Adams Family, by James Trus 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu: 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey: 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descends 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shevard o 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 2¢ 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, on 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixt?! 
president. Often separated from John Adams durin: 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 178 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at th: 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our firs! 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmon 
Hill, a manor house located: where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sha 
criticism of Adams’ opponents, 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitne 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. b7 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson | 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born Apri 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the sor 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descen 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jeffersor 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because hé 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo. 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving = 


2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduai 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; 


| 
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ssics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
orge Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
: rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
louse of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 

he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 

r of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
Tight to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, -he 
‘wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June, 1781, umid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
‘he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
‘Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
mance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
in Franklin’ and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 
_ Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him: Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
lark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter ot John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity, Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
Son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6. 1782 


James Madison 

James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12. children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729) was 
siso the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
futiona] convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional ‘convention. He was chief re- 
sorder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
‘gtification in the Federalist papers, written with 
damilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
tatute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
issembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
entatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
ind fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
Ze favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
n 1800 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
203, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
nated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
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issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780 
Elected president in 1808, Madison was a “‘strict 
constructionist,’’ opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. adison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of American seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812-by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 12, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier) Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution. by Charles 


Warren; DOLLY MADISON 

Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader in 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover county, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15,-1794, 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801. 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809. 
She is supposed to have rescued Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington from the White House 
when the British came Aug. 24, 1814, but the 
actual deed is ascribed to others who turned the 
portrait over to her. She helped edit Madison’s 
highly important records of the Constitutional 
Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she lived at Mont- 
pelier, Orange Co., Va. (now Montpelier, privately 
owned). She returned to Washington as a welcome, 
but impecunious, social leader, in 1837. Congress 
bought her husband’s records in 1837 for $30,000, 
and other papers in 1848, for $25,000. She took 
part in the dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and sent the first personal message over 
S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph wire. She was respected 
for her tact and intelligence by presidents from 
Washington to Polk. In old age she suffered from 
the wastefulness of a son. She died July 12, 1849, 
pane 81, and is buried beside Madison near Mont- 
pelier. 

References: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony. Some American Ladies. by 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He had a law office 
in Fredericksburg, now a Monroe museum. He op- 
posed ratification of the Constitution by Virginia, 
1788; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to France, 
1794-96; four times governor of Virginia, 
1799-1802, and 1811. Jefferson sent him to France 
as minister, 1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying 
the isle of New Orleans from France and East and 
West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instructions, 
he signed a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation 
of the Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
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In July, 1823, the U, S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia.. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 

Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. RS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs, Eliza Monroe was born in New York, 1768, 
the daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, former Brit- 
ish army officer. She married Monroe in 1786. 
They had two daughters, wno married and lived 
in New York. She died 1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1737. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99, 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. wWRS, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th president, Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
S. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. His brothers died in the Revolu- 
tion and theré is a legend that a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the marauding Cherokees at Horseshoe 
Bend, Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
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ruined the apa i 
federal funds with state banks. Though “‘Let t 
people rule’ was his slogan, he at times suppo 
strict constructionist policies against the expan 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucu: 
for nominating presidential candidates and.sub4 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presiil 
dent. When South Carolina refused to ° collecy 
imports under his protective tariff he sent 
and naval forces to Charleston. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Calhoun’s defen: 
of liberty over the Union with ‘‘Our Federal Union 
it must be preserved.’”” His strong per: inal 
creased the power of the executive and offset states 
rights agitation. He died at the Hermitage, June 
1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andre 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait 0. 
a President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON ‘ 
Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and firs 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards dic 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jackso 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adoptec { 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jrrg 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece,. Mrs 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs: 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 
Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mi 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 
Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the so 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary¥#, 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and 4 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov-= 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing easte: 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was electec 
vice president. He was a consummate politician 
known as “the little magician,’”” and influenced® 
Jackson's policies. In 1836 he defeated William ! 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 elector, 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury ; 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend® 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polkij 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost_ 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 18629 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Reference: Encyclopedia Americana 
MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 
Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was é 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelic: 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at-= 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 
William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third soi 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration: 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydne: 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben~ 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first soverniar! 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With: 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe ’ 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he deteutal 
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tish and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. | He compromised on the Oregon’ boundary (‘‘54-40 
1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as| or fight!’’) by accepting the 49th parailal and 


senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. Ih 1840, 
n 68, he was elected president with John 
er, 294 to 60, on a “‘log cabin and hard cider” 

slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 

tion and died April 4; 1841. He was buried in 

North Bend, O é 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
_ Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and fatner of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of Jonn Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from.William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
sept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
jepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
sation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
jeutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
She provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
i8, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 

MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Sedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
$he was an invalid and died in the White House, 
842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
2obert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
laughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
Jouse. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ied Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Zardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
$he died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
yecame president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
er of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 
James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
yas born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
he son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
‘cotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
fiaury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
Iniversity of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
he Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
‘Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
§25-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
ackson and Van Buren, but was. always expan- 
ionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
ing defeated 1841, °43. In 1844, when both Clay 
nd Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
“exas, the Democrats made Poik the first dark 
orse nominee because he demanded control of 
ll Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
9 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
tate. He re-established the independent treasury 
ystem originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
olicy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
ent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
order and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
xisted. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
pposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
ion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
quare miles) as part of America’s ‘‘manifest 
estiny,’’ but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 


giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15. 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 
Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832; and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palina, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at. thé Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once 2 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a‘free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MBS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs, Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800. in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 


Franklin Pierce 
Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
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Benjamin Pierce,-veteran of the Revolution and 
Barernor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass. Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery Pierce was la- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U.S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
for Kansas. Opposition to slavery led to the begin- 
ning of the new Republican party at Ripon, Wis., 
July 6, 1854. Commodore Matthew Perry opened 
Japan, 1854. The Gadsden Purchase from Mexico 
extended U. S. boundaries south of the Gila river. 
Pierce died at Concord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 

Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A, Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation ‘‘half slave 
and half free’’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct, 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by Col. R. B 
Lee. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
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the right to secede from the Union, but that the 

Union had no power to coerce it, He died at Wheat- 

land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 17. 
Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 

White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 

riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 

she was a child. She was an Episcopalian, 
Reference; Encyclopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, and a brother, Thomas, who died 
in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was over 6 ft. 3 in. tall. He 
made two trips on flatboats down the Ohio-Miss- 
issippi to New Orleans in 1828 and 1831. In 1831 
the family moved to Macon Co., Ill., and on to 
Coles Co. Abe and a cousin split 3,000 fence rails, 
He clerked and surveyed land in New Salem, Ml., 
1831-37. In 1832 he lost election to the legisla- 
ture; in 1834 he succeeded. Ann Rutledge, whom 
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he is supposed to have loved, died in New 
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Nebraska bill, which to ery! 
He failed to get the senatorial nomination in 1854 
In 1856 he joined the Republican party. He Was 
defeated for the senate by Stephen A. Dougla 
after the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 1858. 
Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
publicans cover William H. Seward on_an 
slavery platform, 1860. The northern De 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the southern, £ 
slavery Democrats, John C. Breckenridge. Th 
Constitutional Union party (Whig-Know-Noth 
led by John Bell, had no clear-cut program. Lin 
coln got only 40 per cent of the total votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. As a result South Cara 
lina seceded Dec. 20, 1860, followed by Mississ Dp» 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and BS 
On Feb. 8-9 the Confederate States of Ameri 
was formed in Montgomery, Ala., with Jeffersos 
Davis, president. : 
Lincoln’s policy after Fort Sumter was to brins 
the seceded states back by force. He had 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, with possibb 
indemnification of owners. On Sept. 22, 1862, fi 
days after Antietam, he declared slaves in te! 
tory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 1, 1865) 
date of the Emancipation Proclamation. He g 
the highest eloquence at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863) 
His humanity, conciliation and lofty concept c 
office made him the hero of the common man. 
Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. & 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April §& 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was sho 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a performs 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theatre 
Washington. He died the next day. His body 
in state in New York, Chicago and other citie 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estat 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annus 
salary of $25,000. 

Booth was shot to death by Sergt. Boston Corbet 
near Fredericksburg, Va. Mrs. Mary Suratt, David 
E. Herold, George Atzerodt and Lewis ayns 
(Powell) were hanged for complicity. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Yei 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Li 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 
Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexingtor® 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter ag 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ber 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who wea 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were marriee 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life wa 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undu 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 sh 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, Willian 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’” in 1871 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Springz 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Ciy 
War, was secretary of war in. Garfield’s cabinet 
minister to Great Britain and president of th 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlarm 
daughter of Senatcr James Harlan of Iowa, wh 
died Mar. 31, 1937. They had two daughters, Mrs 
Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolp 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manches 
vVt., and was buried in the National Cemeter: 
Arlington, Va. He'gave the Library of Congres 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which wer 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Rober 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln famil? 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 
Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Ca 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle. 
Andrew Johnson 
Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, wa 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son o# 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex}! 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had bei 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 h 
tan off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative ane 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, wee 
| 
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vernor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
7-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
olIn in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
cession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
he Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed: him 
ilitary governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
Berets He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
dent’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
y 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
tept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
nd ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
Aided anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
eniranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
Military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
gut notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acduittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
sonvict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
he next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
aartisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
jied July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 
References: andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
riot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
can Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

_Mrs. Eliza McCordle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
nh a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
Wiministration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
nm place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
“ary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
ind had three children; after Stover’s death she 
narried W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 
lied in 1876. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, “Repub- 
ican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
¢. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
7, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
yho reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
nother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Jlysses Hiram, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
is name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
idopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was Ist lieut. 
md captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
fexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
ntil 1860, then went to Galena, Ill.,-where his 
ather sold leather and hardware. He became 
olonel of the 21st TMlinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
ier general; fought at Shiloh and Donelson; after 
aking Vicksburg he was made major general, 
nd in March, 1864, lieut. general. He accepted 
ee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
amed General of the Army. President Johnson 
ppointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
ended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
irant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
he first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
foratio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
otes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
prvice reform were events of his administration. 
he Liberal Republicans opposed Mim with Horace 
rreeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
‘as re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
fe returned to Galena, Ill. An attempt by the Stal- 
farts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 failed. 
n 1881 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investment 
ouse, left him penniless. He began his Personal 
femoirs, writing at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., while 
1 of cancer and completing them four days before 
is death in New York, July 23, 1885. The book 
palized over $450,000. Grant was buried in an 
nposing tomb on Riverside Drive, New York. 
References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
leet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward. 


MRS. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
aughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
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of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922) who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain;- became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republcan 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MES. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 


James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga, He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as @ compromise between Gen, Grant, James G. 
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Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore é& Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
buried in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
30, 1882. ’ 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858,. when he was principal at Hiram, o. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children: She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became’a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 2lst president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
Was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua... He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography 


MRS. CHESTER A, ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y, 


Grover Cleveland 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold Teserve, circulation of 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
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Bisbee cee 


Princeton, N. J., 1908. ‘ 
References: Grover Cleveland, A’ Study in Coo 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the I 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. s 
MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND i 
Mrs, Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 18% 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffs 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She m: 
Cleveland in the White House, 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Rich 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland m: 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 


1947. ae 2 
Benjamin Harrison 
Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, b 


was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. 3 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was 4 


signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 
president; his father John Scott Harrison ; 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a j 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated f! 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 7C 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesz 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and 
Sherman's march to the sea. In 1865 he was m: 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elect’® 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senate 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vete 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland 4 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pensi’ 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana loti 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montan 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republics 
States. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. ] 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Gre 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He cied at Indianapol! 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biograp 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, 
Harry J. Sievers. 

HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was boo 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. J 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Ha 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of t 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She dit 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell | 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter M 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James 1 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a Whi 
House favorite and is now a New York busine 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrisor 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. M 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 188 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and die 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two yeas 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetim: 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, bo 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republic: 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son 4 
William McKinjey, an iron manufacturer, 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh 
nine children. His father’s family was Scoter 
Irish from County Antrim; his on. Meteiniey 


fought in the American Revolution. McKinley a 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany Colleg 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 1! 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohi 
honored him with the tallest monument at Anti 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brev: 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law schoo: 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, 

campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tari: 
to protect ‘‘infant industries,” with reciproce 


Ee eee; 


). Defeated on this 


“In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 


Ted carnation, was made the state flower 


References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 


_Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography 
MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 


Walt. 


When he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
Was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
supporting the merit 


from Harvard, 1880, 


York Police Board, 1895, 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 


Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 


event of war with Spain. He organized the ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
i900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
sthers for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
»0al strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
i903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 
Sure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
ind employers’ liability laws. He organized Con- 
ervation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Zussia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
he first to use the Hague Court of International 
\rbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
‘anama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 
fol. Geo. W. Goethals head commissioner and 
egan canal. He was re-elected, 1904, with 366 
lectoral votes vs. 140. 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
i. Taft, ‘who was elected; considering Taft’s 
dministration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
anized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 


le agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
issue in 1890, he was 
lected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 


William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
ilver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystall- 
ized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal from 
Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. McKinley 
med the American declaration Mar. 23, 1898. 
(Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign he 
defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist arguments with 
the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner pail’ 
and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore Roose- 
velt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was a 
Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
‘but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: ‘‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 


1898, during which he 


ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained -6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was. shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded; one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a-naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan, 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., and was 
buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, otf 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9,'1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She -was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor. of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War Il, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 


William Howard Taft 


William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant,.and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908, His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Tafi, by Henry F. Pringle. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
cinnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen, (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
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graduated from ceton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the iv. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught} ann 

history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, | Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he d 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor Of | officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet incl 


jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, | Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He c: 
1890-10; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during | the International Conference on Limitation o 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- | armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and | cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaske: 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during | June 20, 1923:. became ill on his return and die 
which he obtained a primary election law, an/| jin San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried ir 
employers’ mee ee and ue ee = Marion, O. : 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat-| References: Dictionary of National Biography 
egy of Man, J Bryan, who was, out to detest | only Westerday, by Frederick Lewis Allen 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- MES. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15 
Wilson protected American interests in revolu- | 1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O. 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights | hardware merchant and later banker. She married 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. | first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshal: 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- | Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 189% 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, | and helped him on the Star: She died in Marion 
aaah while his ween Segre nueee pater: Nov. 21, 1924. 
erence with American ships distur e es. . ‘ 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with Calvin Coolidge : 
the slogan ‘‘He kept us out of war’’ over Charles Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt | born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son 6: 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in | John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victori 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the | J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge? 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, | came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge? 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. | Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge - 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked | graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. | in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city) 
Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- | solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- | of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate | of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered | and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. | 1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William | 1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry | action in the Boston police strike, during which: 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson | he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
demanded reservations that would not make the | ‘‘There is no right to strike against the publicx 
United States subservient to the votes of other | safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.’ his. 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider | brought his name before the Republican conven 
any reservations and toured the country to get | tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi 
support, At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke | dent and was nominated for vice president 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that | 67444 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, | Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill | ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of | in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- | Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of thes 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- | Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died | posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
in Washington, Feb, 3, 1924, and was buried in the | Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
Episcopal cathedral there. passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, | ® huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, | Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
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under Cleveland. She was graduated fr 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron | Univ. of Vermont, 1902; tmuehe in the Clarke Scheel 


the Deaf, 1902-05; she is now president of its 
d. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
dges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
ied Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
Was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
‘son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
‘cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
“from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
“grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Perritory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
_A.B., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 

the U. S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
‘began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
“America, which made him a director of numerous 

British mining corporations and a millionaire early 

-in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
“mines in China, he became food administrator for 
‘refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
“He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London. 1914-15: Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
mem. War Trade Council; Ch., Supreme Economic 
Council; ch., European Relief Council. Secretary 
-of Commerce, 1921-28; elected president over Al- 
“fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 1932. 
‘Initiated Boulder Canyon project (Hoover Dam); 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Supported relief 
measures in Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks, 
Agricultural Credit Corp. Hoover gave his official 
Salaries to charities and underpaid officials. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him co-ordinator of 
-European Food program, 1946; German Food pro- 
-gram, 1947; ch., Committee on Reorganization 
of U. S. Executive Depts., 1948. Founded the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 
Stanford University. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; The Mem- 
oirs of Herbert Hoover. 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
Married Hoover in 1899, sailing with him for his 
post in China. She died Jan. 7, 1944. The Hoovers 
had two sons, Herbert, born i903, a Pasadena con- 
sulting engineer, and Allan Henry. 


/ Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
‘trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wiison 
“made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 
Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
elping those so afflicted. 
% Eeevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N, Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
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was “‘pump priming,’’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘“‘fireside chats’? on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War II. He was openly 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang- 
ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb,, 1945. He 
died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945, aged 63, 
and was buried on his Hyde Park estate, where his 
house and library are in the care of the national 
government. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Rooseveit. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct, 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall, 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. In 1941-42 she was assistant di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Defense. In 1945-53 
she was U. S. representative in the general 
assembly of the United Nations and at one 
time chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. She edited her father’s letters under the 
title, Hunting Big Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote 
This Is My Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I 
Remember, 1949. She was the first of presidents’ 
wives to devote herself to a career of social reform 
and political support of her husband’s measures; 
her daily syndicated column, My Day, reflected her 
wide interests. The Roosevelts had six children, 
one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romeile Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., inarried, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Noy. 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


‘Harry S. Truman 


Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President’s 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
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while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
grandfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became Ist lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Diy., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihie! actions and was discharged 
as Major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. Aiter the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge ot Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 

Mr. Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6. 1934; 
reelected Nov 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
suggested Wm. O. Douglas or Mr. Truman for 
vice president, the latter being chosen. On Roose- 
velt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, Mr. Truman was 
sworn in as President by Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone in the cabinet room of the White House. 
In 1948 he was reelected in the face of polls pre- 
dicting his defeat; his personal energy overcame 
pessimism in Democratic ranks and lethargy among 
Republicans, and he defeated as well dissenting 
Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Mr, Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb. (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 


Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 


aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, 
and he supported the West German peace contract. 

Mr. Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mater- 
ials and prices.. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a Naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches, many filled with bitter 
personal attacks on the Republican candidate. He 
retired to Independence, Mo., with an office in 
Kansas City, Mo., to write his memoirs, reputedly 
sold to a publishing combination for $500,000. 

References: Mr. President, by Wm. Hillman and 
Arthur Wagg; the Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. 


MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mrs. Elizabeth Virginia Truman was born Feb. 
13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the eldest of four 
children and the only daughter of David Willock 
Wallace. She and Mr. Truman attended the same 
grade and high schools in Independence, both be- 
ing graduate in 1901. She attended Barstow, a 
girls’ preparatory school in Kansas City, Mo., for a 
year. She and Mr. Truman were married June 28 
1919, soon after he returned from overseas. They 
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Dwight David Eisenhow 4 

Dwight David E‘senhower, 34th president, F 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex. 
the son of David Jacokh Eisenhower and Ide 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His grandfather 
Eisenhower, descended from German Mennor 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father m 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethrer 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was - 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, r 
where his father worked as a mechanic in £ 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 
living. He was graduated from Abitene hist! 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy 
West Point in 1910. In his class of 1915 were th 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. van Fleet 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. H 

Eisenhower began his military career as 2ne 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston: 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of ¢ 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., } 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial Colle 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Ass 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was a member of 
American Military Mission to the Philippines 
1935-39 and during 4 of those years a major or 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief 03 
staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and o» 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana Wa 
Maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plan: 
Div., War Dept. General Staff, and then becam: 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Com 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africe; 
Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in Feb. 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander. 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and 
such led thé Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. Hé® 
was given the temporary rank of General of th 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanen? 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrende? 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in commanc@ 
of the U. S. Occupation Force in Germany 
1945, and returned to serve as chief of staff, Noy 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, 
Jan. 19, 1953,-he was president of Columbis 
Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 19501 
to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in Europ 
to organize the forces of NATO. 

After Eisenhower declared himself a Repub 
lican a movement to nominate him gained sucl 
strength that he agreed, in January, 1952, te 
let his name be used, but he refused to campaign 
The progress made by opponents of American mili 
tary aid to Europe, led Eisenhower to return ix 
June. He then resigned from the Army and begar 
making political speeches. He was nominated a 
the Republican Convention in Chicago, July 11 
1952, by 845 votes out of 1,206. On Nov. 4 he wa: 
elected over Adlai E. Stevenson, governor of Illi4 
nois, by 442 to 89 electoral votes and 33,936,252 tc 
27,314,992 popular votes. The Republican posi4 
tion favoring the states in the tidelands dispute 
gained votes, as did the disaffection over Kores 
and Eisenhower’s promise to go to Korea in ar 
attempt to end the war. He was inaugurated Jan: 
20, 1953, and soon thereafter made a flying trip tc 
Korea, In 1949 he bought a 189-acre farm neatl 
Gettysburg, Pa., and stocked it with Holsteins anc 
Guernseys. a | 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D 
Fisenhower. 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER ; 

Mrs. Dwight D. Hisenhower was born Mamié¢ 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. He: 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then 2 
1st lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston’ 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Thei 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu 
ate of West Point and a major in the 3rd infantr 
Div., on duty in Korea. John is married to Bar! 
bara Jean Thompson, and -they have thre 
children; Dwight David Eisenhower, II, Barbars 
Ann and Susan. | 


| 
| 


Presidents of the United States 


Presidents are counted cnce when terms are consecutive. 
ted in 1892, is 22nd and 24th president. 


Cleveland, elected in 1884, defeated in 1888, 


e at 


Date of 
Inau. veea D ers pecan 


Name — Born eath Death 
-|George a 


+|John Adams. 


Politics 


John Quincy Adams 
-|Andrew Jackson.......... D 


«|William Henry EIrigD 
John Tyler 


.|Franklin Pierce.... 
James Buchanan. 


James Abram Garfield 
Chester Alan Arthur. 
-|Grover Cleveland. . 


5 1 ug. 
plerorastor] Ne 1837, March 18 

.| William McKinley... e isis 1843, Jan. 9 
Theodore Roosevelt. ... .|N. ¥. |1858, Oct. 

-| William onard Taft... 1857, Sept. 
Woodrow Wilso 1856, Dec. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. Rep 
Calvin Coolidge Re 
Herbert Clark Hoover 
Fran Delano D Fip0es 


: 188 
3..|Harry S. Trum: 1884, May 
4..|\Dwight David iiinodenwer Rog: 1890, Oct. 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln. 
-Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
ow; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial S, but has no middle name. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 


Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 
Episcopalian—W ashington, 
iliiam Henry Harrison, Tyler 
rthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
fenjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Unitarian—Joha Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
ilimore, Taft. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
1 any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
reference for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes at- 
snded the Methodist Church, but never joined. 


Madison, 
Taylor, 


Monroe, 
Pierce, 


Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
field, McKinley, "Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 


ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 


Dutch—Van Buren. Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 
Hoover. German and Swiss—Hisenhower. 

English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Tait, Harding, Coolidge. 

English-Scotch-Irish—Truman. 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition), 


Wives of the Presidents 
Nativity] Born 


Wife’s Name 
Martha po auaricet) Custis 


President 


Vashington........- 


Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ere 


Padaios.5..0.. 0. .|Adigail Smith. ........ 74... 
effersOn.....-.+--+ Martha (Wayies) Skelton... .. 
fadison.......+--.. Dorothy (‘‘Doliy’’) (Payne) Todd. Ne i ag 
PODIOC ©. 20.00 eee- Eliza Kortright................ 

.Q. Adams.......- Louisa Catherine Johnson! 

ee hereusie aa ete Rachel (Donelson) Robards.. 

lan Buren.......-. PUGH a Wa ELOCS a haleievays-icrs'siceie.0.0)0 


Villiam a Harrison | Anna Symmes. . 


MEE inteiso'ss © anh Letitia Christian? 
Julia Gardiner. 
Migr ss accseer- ~~) Saran Childress . 
BIOL. s 6.0: o's Margaret Smith, 1 
ilimore............|Abigail Powers. 1 
Caroline (Carmichael) Mcintosh alsiste 
jerce..... ton toch Appleton. ......... Bi, | esatnia ates 
uchanan. MAUBAT TAO ions in dig <class «6 Seana: [Nbo sia rave %erovel |resapensparell Perse ental ce dl Cae Raia Ta eo anal licuetias ater 
incoin. . DERE YO OO tarc/atera, cies ice s.g.0 0 0 1842 1882 SAN tence 
ohnson Eliza MeCardle et ecccere 827 1876 3 2 
Tant., Peer PULA ONL cys 6 6 nieiete sierk Rates 1848 1902 3 1 
layes. Errore sioner Lucy Ware WeDD, 106 occ.» caw 1852 889 7 1 
rarfield...... nena |uuderetia RUGOIDRG cate. sce: cies 1858 1918 4 1 
oT en Beaten Elien Lewis Herndon........... 1859 2 1 
leveland.........-. MranICOS SN OISOM ., - dials c'esest1e:s.0:-0,0 0 1886 2 3 
enjamin Harrison.. rt ag Lavinia Scott . 1853 1 1 
Scott (Lord) Dimnock,. 1896 1 
[cKinley...... fia ae anton het per ie : 
‘heodore Roosevelt . ice Hathaway Lee........... 
Edith Kermit Carow........... 1886 1 
MGGe ine cats pies ee of Lclen Herron. 3. 60. 6.0 efeteiote 1886 1 
filson......+.-----}bllen Lquise Axson.......-.... 1885 3 
Edith (Bolling) Galt 1915 A 
farding,...........|Florence (Kling)’ DeWolfe 189] 
2) (GT Seer Grace Anna Goodhue. .. 1905 
GOVE, «0.066: «eee.-|LOU Henry.. 1899 
wD. >velt 1! /Anna, Eleanor Roosevelt. 1905 
REID gaye sores ;/Bess Wallace. ,u..-.+--- 1919 
isenhower......... Mamie Geneva Doud?..,....... 1916 
Born London, father a Maryland citizen. 2Plus 2 infants, ‘dec’ d. 8Plus 1 infant, dec’d. 4Plus 1 im 
wnt, dec’d. 


‘ . med 
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‘172 United States—Vice Presidents, Presidents of Continental 
Vice Presidents of the United States 


The numerals given vice presidents do not coincide with those given presidents, because § 
r i ts. Thus, while Lincoln was the 16th : 
WE ge pee Se sare se ice ig pa i aps eth vice th president, 


Sy es 


_ _}___.. 


oli- 


Birthplace 


| ee ee 
aiJoho Adams. .. . -«--|Quincy » MASS. .ccccces 
2\Thomas Jefferson... |Shadwell, Va......... 
3|Aaron Burr... ate. 1756 


Name 


SE ae 


BEaY 


i 


f ‘l] Washington, D. C... 
aintectin Van Buren. : :| 1833 |Dem.. Kinderhook, N. ee 
9| Richard M. Johnson. |Lout é e Pe 


: 5 Rone 3 

14/John C. Breckinridge|Lexingto: 

15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me............ 1809 

16| Andrew Johnson... .|Raleigh, N. C......../1 

17|Schuyler Colfax..... New York City, N. Y. 

18)Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H....j1 ass:. ee _ 4 4 

19 i Are dee ee : = 77 ae pala. aise One 
kingum Co. 

23|Adlai E. Stevenson.. 

24|Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. 3 

25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. ¥.|18 

26|Charles W.Fairbanks| Unionville Centre, Ohio : 

27\James S, Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. 1909 RIGRy ING Sone oo 

28|Thomas ee No 


31|Charles Curtis. 

32] John Nance G ae Te : Dem. .|..... 

33|Henry Agard Wallace|Adair County, Ia..... 88. F 1 | Dems. i. wi. . 
34|Harry S. Truman...|Lamar, Mo.......... 884} 0 ~« | 3945 [Dom. |}. . 2s. cep eam ape een 
35|Alben W. Barkley ..|Graves Ccunty, Ky... K 1 oa Tord a's Sie erate erate ee ‘ 
36|Richard M. Nixon.. .! Yorba Linda. Calif... . 1953 


rsa) — C. Calhoun soe dena oi 28, stent gp seta p ako to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 
18. to fill vacancy cause e resignation 0: ober . Hayne. 

x) Andrew Johnsos=A Democraé nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the 
tional Union ticket. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states | These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies #] 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- | name “The United States of America,’ but th) 
delphia and organized what has since been com- | designated a group of states acting together, not 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem-| nation. The Articles are sometimes cailed @ 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions | First Constitution. They remained in force un’ 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one/| the Constitution of the United States went int 
yote. The Delegate in charge was styled President | effect, Mar. 4, 1789. 
of the Congress. George Washington was the first President of 

The Continental Congress was in session, at| United States under the Constitution. Others fo 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One|} whom the claim has been made were merely pre 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and | siding officers of the Continental Congress. 
adoption on uly 4, 1776, of the Declaration of The Articles of Confederation, thougn adopted bi 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre-| the Continental Congress in 1778. were no 
sentatives of the United States of America, in| ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1783 
General Congress, assembled.’ Maryland being the last to assent. The Article 

Between Noy. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the | designated Congress as ‘‘the. United States in Conn 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- | gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the Sessions ¢ 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ | the Continental Congress were: 


Chosen or elected Boro 


Peyton Randolph, Va............. . 
Henry Middleton, 8. C......... . 
Peyton Randolph, Va......... WU Nite ney aires Wows inva STatieor 
John Hancock, Mass........... ’ 
Henry Laurens, 8. C 
John Jay, N. Y 


Samuel Huntington, Conn..... 
Thomas McKean, Del. (1) 
John Hanson, Md. (2) 
Elias Boudinot, N, J.. 
Thomas Mifflin, Pa... : 
Richard Henry Lee, Va. 
John Hancock, Mass. (3 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass, 
Arthur St. Clair, Pa, 


Oyrus Griffin, Va Jan. 22) 1788 1748 is10 | 

iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced by order 
Congress, March 1, 1781. 2First president to serve after surrend \ 
die cld potcee poise Cte a nder of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 1! 

Oath of the President; Judicial and Executive Officers 

The Constitution directs that the President shall Federal judges and justices take the followin 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do] oath or affirmation before performing the duties c 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully | office: ‘I, - --- .- ‘- - - , do solemnly swear (0 
execute the office of President of the United States, | affirm) that I will administer justice without rel 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- | spect to persons, and do equal right to the po on 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United | and to the rich, and that I will faithfully an 
States. (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So impartially discharge and perform all the dutie! 
help me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken | incumbent upon me as - - = « - according to th 
by. wie ie a ene pane one the ve best of my abilities and understanding, agreeabl 
or the ; oath, wi Ss rig and | to the Constituti 
Seite Jyaicec,) ee et aon and. laws of the United States 


i 
{ 


CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Secretaries of State 


ertaining 
: he repre- 
tatives of foreign powers accredited to the United States, and to negotiati £ whatever er 
lating to the foreign affairs of the United States. behets <a 8 ae 


Cabinet Officers [tome aiten Presidents Cabinet Officers Home ee 


Thomas Jefferson... . 
Edmund Randolph. . 
Timothy Pickering... 
- F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N. J... 
..../Thomas F. Bayard...|Del... 
B. Harrison. ,|James G. Blaine. 
iG ..{John W, Foster..... 
Cleveland ....|/Walter Q. Gresham. .|IIl 
3 = .-..|Richard Olney, .....|M 
dams. . | He: Clay ae Ky... McKinley ...,|John Sherman rs .e) 
é, Martin Van Buren...|N 5 = y 
Edward Livingston. oh 
Louis McLane... ...|Del T. Roosevelt. 
John Forsyth . m4 
Daniel Webster... ... Mas ee 
.|Hugh S. Legaré 
Abel P. Upshur > 
John C. Calhoun. 844 ||/Harding. 
James Buchanan...., : Coolidge..... a 
John M. Clayton. .../D i 849 “-.,...|Frank B. Kellogg..../Minn. 
Daniel Webster. .. a 50 pene, L. Stimson. ..|N. Y¥.. 
# orde) 


Edward Everett..... 1 Hull Tenn. 
William L. Marcy... 
Lewis C; M 


soe 
o 


r. 
Truman James F. Byrnes. 


William H. Seward. .|N. ¥.- .++++.|George C. Marshall. ; 
at af 24 .|Dean G. Acheson....|/Md 


.1i|Elinu B. Washburne. II... . Eisenhower . . |John Foster Dulles... |N. Y.. 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


_ The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis be) eet ap was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton. Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Ap- Ap- 
Home| pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 
‘ashington..|AJexander Hamilton..|N. Y../ 1789 ||Johnson..... Hugh McCulloch. ...|Ind...| 1865 
pe .|Oliver Wolcott ..... Ct....] 1795 |/Grant......./GeorgeS, Boutwell,..|Maas, 1869 
J, Adams.... = ners ee LW ALEC eee ee res ..|William A. Richardson} ** 1873 
- ...-|Samuel Dexter......j/Mass..| 1801 “ ,....+..|Benjamin H. Bristow. LS abs «| 1874 
Jefferson.-... (ed Sis 5S | ieee 1801 “yee. e/Lot M. Morrill......|/Me....] 1876 
aS ..+.-|Albert Gallatin...... Pa....| 1801 ||/Hayes....... John Sherman....... Ohio. .| 1877 
Madison..... peek Betis 5208 as 1809 ||/Garfield. .|William Windom.,...|/Minn.| 1881 
“ ....-|George W.Campbell.|Tenn,| 1814 |/Arthur.. -|Charles J. Folger.....|N. ¥..| 1881 
Ge .-.--Alexander J_Dallas. . 1814 -| Walter Q. Gresham...|Ind..,| 1884 
~  —,,..| William H. Crawford. |G: 1816 ‘ Hugh McCulloch. ...}_‘* 1884 
Monroe Bx = 1817. |/Clevelan .|Daniel Manning. . 1885 
j. 1825 ....|Charles 8. Fairchiid. . 1887 
1829 |/B. Harrison..|William Windom...|/Minn.| 1889 


Chartes Foster... ..|Ohio. 1891 
1833 |/Cleveland. ...|John G. Carlisle. .... Rae 1893 


Jackson . 


1833 ||McKinley. ...|Lyman J, Gage......|Ill....] 1897 
1834 ||T. Roosevelt... e Seaeebles 1901 
1837 = a lie M. Shaw...... fa.....] 1902 
1841 tg e B. Cortelyou..|N. ¥../ 1907 


..|Geo 
1841 ath. <of 12 |Erantiin Maovenehac | Ties g 1909 


1841 ||Wilson.,......|William G. McAdoo..|N. Y¥..| 1913 
1843 Oe Waivers |@arter Glass). ssc)cy Va....)/ 1919 
oe 1844 “4... |David F, Houston..../Mo....{ 1920 7 
oe 1845 ||Harding......|Andrew W. Mellon...|Pa....j 1921 
1849 ||Coolidge..... Se tee 1923 
1850 ||Hoover...... s Saihes 1929 ; 
1853 itor castete Ogden L. Mills...... N. ¥..} 1932 
1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt/ William H. Woodin..| ‘* 1933 
1860 Oy Henry Morgenthau, Jr.|__ ** 1934 ‘ 
1861 ||Truman.. .|Fred M. Vinson ..... Ky....] 1945 | 
1861 Saciaterarets John W. Snyder. ...|Mo...| 1946 


1864 ||Eisenhower . .|George M. a tics he 1953 


Secretaries of Defense 
ional Military Establishment was created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947, of which 
Ba Becretary of Defense, as head, is a Member of the President’s Cabinet. The Departments of the Army, 
he Navy, and the Air Force function within the National Military Establishment. The Secretaries of War 
md the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Cabinet. 


Ap- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Homejpointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|/pointed 


‘ruman..... V. Forrestal...|N. ¥..}| 1947 ||Truman.. = Robert A. Lovett....|N.Y.. 1951 
aa ace 8s eases A. Johnson....|W.Va.} 1949 ||/Hisenhower. ./Charles E. Wilson....|Mich,| 1953 


George C. Marshall..|/Pa....! 1950 


=< 2 ‘ ~ 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 
- Secretaries of War 


Board of War 
inn Hatrison, James Wil 
jamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a 


the Navy. 
Henry 


. seen eee . . hio. 
Washington..|Henry Knox Edwin M. Stanton. ..|O 
Timothy Pickering... 7 17 = ..|U-S. Grant (ad. in.).. Ti. 


Seeetaee Pe 800 i . 
....|Samuel Dexter.... c 800 Soe. Perea WE William T 
Meo see eyes ss a 1 Ae ES —_ 
vwsee{ dee earborn..... «++-.|Alphonso Taft....... al 
Jefferson ory ts $09 


Madison.... . ts illiam E 


* y.. 
Monroe. . Graham (ad. tw) 
«_,.+«+-|John C, Calhoun.....|S 


-++--|LOWIS UasS......4 


W.H.Harrison| John Bell... 
Tyler... 4 sf 


ered Cy obs 
ses tathars'¢ Tenn. 


ieee {William Wilkins... . Harding: :::; 


Polk.....+..| Will 


pda 


ttt ptf tpt at ft tf oa ta a a 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary’ 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secreta 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same da 


Ap- Ap 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointe 
J. Adams.....|/Benjamin Stoddert...|/Md... 1798 -/Gideon Welles...... 
Jefferson ..... . = 1801 Gideon Welles....... 
G Robert Smith..... a hidtee 1801 oF 
_. . |Jacob Crowninshieid . |Mass. 
Madison ....|/Paul Hamilton...,../S.C... " 
: «e+. | William Jones.. ..... Bay: 2% ..|Nathan Goff Jr...... “ 
wn taeth’s Benjamin Williams ....|William H. Hunt.... slsig 
Crowninshield. ....|Mass. ..-|William E. Chandler |N. H.. 
Monroe...... Es se Cleveland. ../William C. Whitney .|N. Y.. 
Gabe Syed Smith Thompson....|N. Y., B. Harrison, .|Benjamin F. Tracy..| ‘ 
so Yalhsarainte Samuel L, Southard..|N. J... Cleveland... .|Hilary A. Herbert...|Ala... 
J. Q. Adams. . = e ..../John D Long.......|/Mass. 
Jackson. John Branch,.......|N. T. : a 3 
ts . |Levi Woodbury... ..|William H. Moody...| * 
i) .|Mahion Dickerson... .|Paul Morton........ Ih... 
Van Bure HY .|Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md 


: |James K. Paulding... :|Victor H. Metealf. . .|Gal.! 


W.H.Harrison |George E. Badger....|N. C.. z 5 Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 
Tyler........ 5 1841 Ls ++..+e.|George von L. Meyer |Mass. 
Pee AYaeis i 46 Abel P. Upshur...... +...) 1841 |/Wilson....... Josephu: Daniels....|N. C.. 
ee --. {David Henshaw:.... - ee Denby.......|Mich. 
be +++/Thomas W. Gilmer... --.| 1844 |/Coolidge..... bi ae 
“2 -»-|John Y. Mason...... a .--..|Curtis D, Wilbur.... 
- |George Bancroft..... Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams|Ma 
. Mason...... F.D.Roosevelt|Claude A. Swanson, ./Va. 
William B. Preston = ..../Charles Edison. ......|/N. J. 
William A. Graham 3 ..».|Frank Knox... .. Ill 


. *|James V. Forrestal. :|N. 


Buchanan,,.. Isaac Toucey........ 


Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947. 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney ‘General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. hi 
porate ae Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney Generai was made S neiberton 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The ae Department is now a branch of the Nationg 
} 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home poinee Presidents 
Washington.,...|Edmund Randolph|Va... . 
C4 «...|William Bradford,|Pa.... 
~»../Charles Lee..... Vitecn< 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home|poin 


1789 ||J. Adams.....|Charles Lee..... Va. 17 
1794 ss ..+.|Theophilus Parso: 
1795 \|\Jefferson -{Levi Lincoln.-... 


, General, Ceatinued) 
.|Rohert Smith. -. 


William Pinkney. .}|Md 
Richard Rush.... Pa... 


--|William | Wirt.... Va.... 

i sani: ° 
ackson....,.../John MeP, oe Ga.... 
Roger Md... McKinley 
Benjamin ¥. autlen NY De 


.|Tean. 


Cleveland. 
B. Harrison. 


Cleveland....... ey... .|Mass.. 
a «eeeee|JUdSOnN Harmon. .|Ohio.. 


rig McKenna. oe 


ae John 5 
Spice Philander She oe Pay Sor 
T. Rogsevelt.. 


William H. Moody Maas.. 
roi AD Bona- 


n 
Thomas W Gregory|Tex. .. 
= Meee Pee er|Penn. 
arry M. Daugh- 
John J. Crittenden|Ky. 
-|Caleb Cushing... .|/Mass. 
Jeremiah S. Black|Pa. 
Edwin M. Stanton Ohio. 
Edward Bates...|/Mo.... 
.| Titian J. Coffey 
3 a (ad. in.) ae e 
ssseeee-(James Speed 
Jonnsori:" aie ee 


Johnson. . 12.2: 


arian F. Stone. .|N. 
hn G. Sargent. ./Vt.. 
ae William D. Mitenell Minn. 
..| Homers.Cummings|Ct.. 
Frank Murphy... .|Mich.. 
Robert H. cL mene N. Y. 
Francis Biddle. . ae O 
Tom C Clark.. 
J. Howard McGrath RI 
J. P. McGranery.. . |P: 


Eisenhower. ...\|H, Brownell, Jr.... 


Postmasters General 


- Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753 auaeter the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress crea 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that ees every four years. : 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers [Home pointad 


Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, — 


' Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home eed Presidents 

; hington ....|Samuel Osgood.. Mass.. 1789 Grant -seeeeee.| Marshall JeweN...jImd...| 1874 
geen Timothy Pickering 791 JIEEIID James N. ‘Tyner. /}Tenn:| 1876 
as Joseph Habersham Ga... -| 1795 ||Hayes..........|David McK. Key | * 877 

J. Adams ....-. 1797 «e-.+..|Horace Maynard. [N. ¥..| 1880 
Jeflersonu. ....-- Hy ks 1801 ||Garfeid..... ..|Thomas L. James .|Ky....| 1881 
vad ..eee--|Gideon Granger ../Ct.... 1801 ||Artnur.,.......|Timothy O. Howe |Wis...| 1881 
Madison. ..... a a (eta 1809 «eecceees| WalterQ.Gresham.|Ind-.,| 1883 
ie sss ..|Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio..| 1814 +eoooes/Ftank Hatton.....{/lowa..| 1884 
‘Monroe Saiseie Ye Be 1817 Cleveland: «eeee.| William F, Vilas...]Wis...| 1885 
-.++..|John McLean..... ** 1823 Don M. Dickinson.)/Mick.| 1888 

J. Q Adams ;:: eee 1825 ||B. Harrison.....|John Wanamaker.|Pa....| 1889 
Jackson . sete ..| William T. BETTY 5 Ky... A 1829 ||Cleveland. .| Wilson 8. Bissel...|N. ¥..| 1893 
.|Amos Kendall. 1835 P : William L, Wilson.|W.Va.| 1895 

ss 1837 ||McKinley. James A. Gary....|Md...| 1897 

.|John M. Niles....|/Ct....] 1840 $s Charles E. Smith’ : 1898 

Francis Granger... .|N. b -| 1841_}/T. Roosevelt. .. 1901 

francis Granger. ..|N. Y. 1841 ; .|Henry C. Payne. 1902 

.|Chariles A. Wicklitt Ky... 1841 sy Robert J. Wynne. 1904 

Cave Johnson. . -|Fenn. 1845 by ee -| GeorgeB. Comtalyou N. Yl} 1905 

> |Jacob Collamer. . .|/Vt.. 1849 % » »- -| George vonL.Meyer|Mass. 1907 

:|Nathan K. Hall. . ||N. ¥.. 1850 ||Taft............|Hrank H.Hitchcock| ** 1909 

;|Samuel D.Hubbard/Ct:. 1852 ||Wilson.........{Albert S. Burleson.|Tex...j 1913 

5 James Campbell...|Pa....] 1853 ||Harding........|Will H. Hays..... Ind...}| 1921 
Buchanan.......|Aaron V. Brown.. ‘/Tenn.| 1857 wees |Hubert Work...../Col...| 3922 
a) weeeee-{¥oseph Holt...... ie .| 1859 pamatarere ches Harry S. New.....|Ind..:.} 1923 

= wee.ee-| Horatio King..... Me. 1861 ||Coolidge........ eS Soe 923 
Lincoln.. ~eeee--| Montgomery Blair. Md.. 1861 ||Hoover.. Walter F. Brown. .}Qhio..} 1929 
seeee-| William Dennison . Ohio.. 1864 ||F. D. Roosevelt. James A. Farley...}N. Y.. 1933 
Johnson ane Pte “ 1865 Frank C. Walker ..|Pa....} 1940 
Mets wcletee  }AleX. W: Hig ee Wis...| 1866 |/Truman....... Robt E. Hannegan|Mo... 945 
Soave: wscoeeeeejJohn A. J. Creswell/Ma... 1869 Peet ors vepnt ave Jesse M.Donaldson|Mo.. 1947 
aie . |James w “Marsisall|Va ... 1874 ||Eisenhower. ...|A. E. Summerfield. |Mich. 1953 


‘Secretaries of the fnterion 
The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, dae its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home}pointed 
.|Thomas Ewing.../Ohio..; 1849 


James A. Pearce...|Md...} 1850 
Thomas M. T. Mc- 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home}pointed 
e2es.--|dacoD D. Cox. Ohio.. 1869 
;|Columbus Delano. 1870 
.)}Zachariah Chandler Rises 1875 


Presidents 


Taylor. . Grant.. 


Kennan... -... Pa....| 1850 ||Hayes.. «.{Carl Schurz...... Mo 1877 

3 .....{Alex. H. H, Stuart|Va-.. 1850 ||Garfield.,:;:::|Sam. J. Kirkwood|Iowa..| 1881 
Pierce..... J]1]}Robert McClelland|Mich:| 1853 |/Arthur........ Henry M. Teller../Col..,} 1882 
Buchanan...... gaceP once Miss..| 1857 Cleveland... .| Lucius Q. C. Lamar) Miss. 1885 
Lincoln...,....}/Caleb B. Smith Sacre ead poe ot at | (ee .|William F, Vilas. S...] 1888 
Geseeserie es. | PORT LP: ‘Usher. . 1863 ||B: Harrison....|John W. Noble...|Mo 1889 
Johnson....... oe 1865 }/Cleveland. . .|Hoke Smith.....|/Ga 1893 
 yeece-./James Harlan.,../lowa..| 1865 Anos avid R. Francis.|Mo. 1896 


: vi . Bri 
* ses... {OrvilleH. Browning|Tl....| 1866 ||McKinley......|Cornelius N. Bliss.{N. ¥..! 1897 


Se een a CO fe 
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Presidents Cabinet Officer: 


Secretaries of the Interior, Continued) 
Monuley....- Ethan A, Hitchcock|Mo.. . 
aie Roosevel ae # 


Jam 
.|Richai 
-|Wal 


-|N. M. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Cleveland. .../Norman J. Colman. 
is ...|Jeremiah M. Rusk. . 
.|J. Sterling Morton. . 

. .|/James Wilson Shion I 


<s 


../David F. Houston. . 
.|Edward T. Meredith. 
Henry C. Wallace... |T 


Officers; Abbreviations 


Ap- 
Home ipoltad Presidents 


ecretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, it 
Epeunissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member 4 


Ap- ‘ 
Home |pointed|} Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Hoover... .:.. Arthur M. H 
F.D. Roosevelt Henry A. W 


of the Cabinet 


SS |83. 


cpt ae Howard M. Gore... 
Satie W.M. Jardine. ....|/Kan 
Claude R. Wickard . 
....}|Clinton P, Anderson. 
= ‘les F. Brannan .|Co 
. .-|Ezra Taft Benson... 


led ed od od od od 


Secretarie 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress on March 
into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made 


Cabinet member. : 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Presidents 


T. Roosevelt. ..|Geo. B. Cortelyou.|N. Y..| 1903 
T. Roosevelt... .| Victor H. Metcalf.|Cal...| 1904 
T. Roosevelt. ..|OscarS. Straus....|N. Y. 1906 


Bold ie eer eae Charles Nagel. 


Secretaries of Labor 


..|William B. Wilson. |Pa.... 
..|James J. Davis.... Pa... 3 


“ 


2S William N. Doak. .|/Va... 
F. D. Roosevelt ./Frances Perkins. ..|N. Y 


Truman......- L.B.Schwellenbach| Wash. 
Se ait ene re Maurice J. Tobin. .|Mass, 8 
Eisenhower... ..|Martin P. Durkin. |IM....| 1953 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 


4, 191 


Secretaries of Commerce 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home /|pointee 
William C. Redfield|N. Y.. 
Josh. W. Alexander|Mo 
Herbert C. Hoover Cal. ae 


William F. Whiting|Mass. 
-|{Robert P. Lamont./H1.... 


J 
cae Su Henry A. Wallace. 
W. Averell Harri- 
MARE... noe ens N 
Charles Sawyer... 
Sinclair Weeks... . 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 
The Department of Health. Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, an 


its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 


President 


Hisenhower.............+.- 


Cabinet officer 
Oveta Culp Hobby... 


Appointed! 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


AEC...... Atomic Energy Commission. HLBB.... Home Loan Bank Board. 
AFPC . Armed Forces Policy Council. IADB .... Inter-American Defense Board, 

AS ary sips Agricultural Research Administration. | ICC...... Interstate Commerce Commission of 
ARC.. . American Red Cross. Indian Claims Commission, 
BAE...... Bureau of Agricultural Economics. MAST, Maritime Administration. 

BEC...... Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. | MB...... Munitions Board. 
BLSS Aca Bureau of Labor Statistics. MSA ..... Mutual Security Agency. 
CAA...... Civil Aeronautics Administration. NAOA.... National Advisory Committee for Aeron 
CAB . Civil Aeronautics Board. nautics. 
CAP...... Civil Air Patrol. NATO .... North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
OCGs..0-: Commodity Credit Corporation. NBS_.... National Bureau of Standards 
CRAM acc3 Council of Economic Advisers. NLRB... National Labor Relations Board. . 
OAR 2? Central Intelligence Agency. NPAS35 National Production Authority. 
CSGuE> os. Civil Service Commission. NSA...... National Shipping Authority. 
DATA.... Detense Air Transportation Adm. NSC...... National Security Council. 
DEPA .... Defense Electric Power Administration, | NSRB.... National Security Resources Board. 
DMA . Defense Manpower Administration. ODM..... Office of Defense Mobilization. 
DMB..... Defense Mobilization Board. OEM..... Office for Emergency Management 
DMEA.... Defense Minerals Exploration Adm, OFD Er ne Office of International Trade ; 
DTA...... Defense Transport Administration. ORS)... i. Office of Rent Stabilization, — 
ESA...... Economic Stabilization Agency. PAD Ss Petroleum Administration for Defen 
EBIs. 55: Federal Bureau of Investigation. PBS...... Public Buildings Service. 
FOAL 335%. Farm Credit Administration. PHA Public Housing Administration. 
FCC: 3... Federal Communications Commission. Public Health Service. 
FCDA .... Federal Civil Defense Administration. . Production and Marketing Adm. 
FDA...... Food and Drug Administration. Research and Development Board. 
FDIC . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. . Rural Electrification Administration. 
FHA...... Federal Housing Administration. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
FMB .. Federal Mavitime Board. Railroad Retirement Board. nt 
FMCS _ Federal Mediation and Conciliation | SDPA . Small Defense Plants Administration. | 
Service. SEC...... Securities and Exchange Commission. 

oe eee beara Mortgage Association. aan PAG Social Security Administration. 

. ISSION..§ 205 ea SS SE ce cue i 

. Federal Reserve System. Selective Service System. 


.. Federal Trade Commission. 

» General Accounting Office. 
Government Printing Office. 
-. General Services Administration. 

- Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TVA dan Tennessee Valley Authority. 


USCG - United States Coast Guard. 

USES . United States Employment Service, 
USMC .... United States Marine Corps. 

VA Crs. Veterans Administration. 
Wwcc..... War Claims Commission. 


Time 
1789-1791 


settee 


mry Clay 
ohn W. Taylor..... i 
“gly a slat 


wee eeeoecnee  /EMG,,.-..... 


ee -.|G Hewat dh 
12) () eee - (KY... 2.2... .)1851-1855 
fathaniel P, Banks....... Mass. - . -11856-1857 


U. S.—Speakers of House; Supreme Court Justices 


reer Aeiose le : +++ |1857-1859 


Joseph G. Cannon... 
Champ Clark............ 
Frederick H. Gillett..... 

Nicholas Longworth...... 
John N. Garner.......... 
Henry T. Rainey.......... 
Joseph W. Byrns.........+ 
William B. Bankhead...... 
Sam Rayburn........ .-..|Texas 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr......|Mass...... 
Sam Rayvburn........ vse: hOXMS en ees 
age stoke .|Mass....... 


Justices of the United 


States Supreme Court 


Name Name e 3 

Chief Justices tn Italtes Chtef Justices tn Italics Aa 
EE — eee 
ohn Jay, N. Y.....005+: William B. Woods, Ga....|1881-1887] 6]/1824]1887 
Rutledge, 8. C...... Stanley Matthews, Ohio. . Be ts 1824/1889 


E Cushing, Mass. . 
ames Wilson, Pa........|1789-1798 
pin Blair, Va.........0. 1789-1796 
obert_ H. Harris mn 


amuel Chase, Md as 
liver Elisworth, Conn .(D) . 
} Washington, V2a.. 

Moore, N. C...... 
ohn Marshall, Va........ 
Villiam Johnson, 8. C.... 
rockholstLivingston,N. Y.| 1806-1823 
j -|1807-1826 


bert Trimble, Ky...... 
ohn McLean, Ohio...... 
enry Baldwin, Pa....... 


evi Woodbury, N. H 
obert C. Grier, Pa.. 
enj. R.-Curtis, Mass. 

yhn A. Campbell, Ala.... 
athan Clifford, Me...... 
oeh H. Swayne, Ohio.. .}- 
imuel F. Miller, Iowa. ..}18 


seph P. Bradley, N. J... 
ard H bg 


eee eas . 


unt, N. 
orrison R. Watte, Ohio. . 
hn M. Harlan, Ky...... 


34/1833] 1911 


hn M. Harlan. Ky......j16//-1911' 3Z/iooe| 1 eee ore : 
*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c) resigned July 31, 
, 1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic Stabilization Board. 


signed Oct. 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 
Melville W. Fuller, M...., 
David J. Brewer, Kan a 
Henry B. Brown, Mich 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La.... 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y. 
Joseph McKenna, Cal.... 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 
William R. Day, Ohio. ... 
William H. Moody, Mass. 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn., 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 
Edward D, White, La..... 


Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 58) 1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 26)}1862|1946 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass. 56|1941 


John H. Clarke, Ohio. . 
William H. Taft, Conn.... 
*George Sutherland, Utah. 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn, 


Owen J. Roberts, Penn, (c) 


Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y. 1870/1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... LOST cweligtem 886].... 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... Me 1884 sons 


Felix Frankfurter, Wash... 
William O. Douglas, Wash.]}1939-..-.|... 1898],... 
1890}1949 
15s 1946 


Tom C. Clark, Texas..... . axe 
Sherman Minton, Indiana, F . 


Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
pt. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 
fere is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. - Justice 
sdell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 
‘ote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the appointment.’ 

Congress, on March 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The Supreme Court of the 
vited States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


¢ of whom shall constitute a quorum.’’ 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, as head of the General 
counting Office (created June 10, 1921), is 
arged by law with the settlement and adjust- 
mt, independently of the executive departments, 
all claims and demands whatever by the Gov- 
ament or against it, and all accounts whatever 
which the Government is concerned, either as 
btor or creditor, and is vested with all powers 
d duties previously conferred or imposed by law 
on the former Comptroller. of the Treasury and 
> six Auditors ot the Treasury department. 


of the United States 


He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers,’ etc., which have been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General 
is not eligible for reappointment. The Comptroller 
General is Lindsay C. Warren, of North Carolina. 


1 saan 
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STATES OF 


Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal 


Railways, Airlines, 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The Atmanac, cover by states, details of population, 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, ban! 
Area of the states is that reported, 1953, by the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census, Ag! 
1 figures based on reports of the Dept. of Agriculture. 


Alabama 
Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 

CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,061,- 
743, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend Our 
Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellowham- 
mer. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 22nd. 

Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the 
Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by 
Georgia, W. by Mississippi, S-E. by Flor- 
ida, S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N., Tennessee 
river runs through Cumberland ptee 
and provides motive power at uscle 
Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 it., 
eet of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 

‘oosa valley lies to S., hemmed inby Pied- 
mont plateau. Then follows the coastal 
alluvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 
sq. mi. near northern Appalachian region. 

incipal river is the Alabama, formed 
by junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa above 
Ri snicome , joined by Tombigbee above 
Mobile and losing some waters to the 
Tensaw before entering Gulf. Mobile Bay 
is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile is 
only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state 
park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin 
county and Clear Creek falls, Winston 
county, are attractions; Also 19 state parks, 
101 state forests, 9 community forests. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded 
by Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, 
clears over 17,000,000 tons annually. Its 
carnival dates from 1704. Azalea Trail 
(February-March) and tarpon fishing are 
tourist attractions. It is terminal for 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘“‘Pitts- 
burgh of the South,” started its industrial 
vise with DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 
1886; now has Ensley plant of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Woodward Iron 
Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 
1861, it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but 
by 1930 250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. 

Alabama annually produces more than 
500,000 bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, 
oats, watermelon, hogs and dairy prod- 
ucts. Florence, ‘in the north, is a cotton 
center. Tuscumbia has a museum in the 
birthplace of Helen Keller. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher 
learning, including Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T. Washington’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first ia WEE by De Narvaez, 
Spanish, 1528, is rich in historical markers 
and sites. Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Creek Indians at Talledega and Horseshoe 
Bend. The Confederate States were organ- 
ized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and Jef- 
ferson Davis took oath as president at 
State Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first 
White House” is now a museum. The 
naval foundry at Selma, which served the 
Confederacy, is also commemorated. 


Arizona 


Rerear, Grand Canyon State 

Cc : Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. e 

5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1980) yap ae 
rank, gith. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God Enriches. 
LO" : Saguaro Cactus. BI . 3 
Oe s RD: Cactus Wren. 


Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 


States of the Union—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


te 


THE UNION 


Tourist Attractions | 


births 


king, finance, and other phases of activity 


to 1912 a territory formed out of the Tt 
ritory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by M¢ 
ico, with Gadsen Purchase added 18533 
is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Uti 
W. by Nevada and California, S. by M¢ 
ico. Climate is v dry, in parts arid 
has average annual sunshine of 80%, 
mineral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Nav 
and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix ; 
son attract many tourists. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyen of ~ 
Colorado; an infmense, vari-colored fiss 
217 mi. long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4, 
to 5,500 ft. deep, “‘the most sublime sp 
tacle. in the world.” This is reached 
Santa Fe Ry. to Williams, Union Pacifie 
Jacob Lake, Utah. The state also has ma 
greatest water barrier, Hoover Dam (f 
merly Boulder) in Black Canyon of ~ 
Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide at be 
1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Me= 
115 mi. long. (Santa Fe Ry. to Kingma: 
Vast reclamation projects built Roose 
dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam 
Gila (1929), Bartlett Dam on Verde (193; 
Davis Dam (1951) on the Colorado. 

Wellton canal, 21 mi., and Mohawk : 
nal, 43 mi., opened in 1952, car was 
from Imperial dam of the Colorado to 
rigate 75,000 acres near Yuma. 3 
ature has given Arizona the Paint 
Desert, extending for 300 mi. along U- 
66; the Petrified Forest; Canyon Diak® 
225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, and Mete® 
Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehista: 
meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountz 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 

A 500-mi. pipeline from Toprock to Mg 
pitas (Calif.) delivers 350,000,000 cu. ft. 
natural gas daily- , 

Biggest industry is agriculture, ii 
lowed by mining and smelting cop 
Gold and silver, found with copp 
ore; zinc, barite, molybdenum, vez 
adium, tungsten, manganese, uranium (f 
are found. Phelps Dodge Corp. opera: 
largest open-pit mines: Bisbee (owns 1 
750 acres); orenci (9,290 acres): 
Jerome. Smelters produce electrol 
copper at Douglas. It is the second larg 
domestic copper company and third la 
est oa of gold and silver. 

Alfalfa, in some parts yields 5 to 8 crag 
with aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dat 
truck crops, cotton, wheat, cattle a 
sheep are raised, half of the latter 
Navajos. By adapting old Spanish miss? 
construction Arizona has developed a d@ 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 
Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. 1) 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,90) 
511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus. 
People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. BI 
Mocking Bird TREE: Pine. ADMISSION; 25t 
Arkansas, part of the Old South west 
the Mississippi, an important cotton p 
ducing ‘state, has large oil producti 
valuable thermal springs and is favo: 
by sportsmen. Bounded N. by Misso 
W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by Lou: 
ana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennes i 
and Mississippi opposite: It has Gh 
coastal plain E. and S., Ozark and Ouaci 
ta mountains N. and W., the latter read 
ing 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark Natioi 
Forests preserve their beauty. | 


1 


The state is drained by the Arkansas, 
. Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little 
uri, Saline and Red River, which 
sses southwest corner. It has 20,052,926 
of oak, hickory, gum, cypress and 
e, the latter supplying paper mills. The 
State raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice, 
spinach and alfalfa; apples, including the 
pular Delicious, peaches and grapes. 
ottonseed oil and grape juice are profit- 
Es products. Arkansas produced 1,325,- 
bales cotton line in 1952 (4th in U.S.). 
_ Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil 
ge large refineries are located around 
=! Dorado, Minerals have annual produc- 
pen value of approximately $125,000,000, 
© thirds in petroleum, natural gas and 
‘oal. The state supplies 98% of the na- 
on’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 
Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher 
learning—13 colleges and universities, one 
professional school, two teachers’ colleges 
and 8 junior colleges, 5 for Negroes. 
_ Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in 
southeast lowlands, and recreations in sev- 
en state-maintained park areas invite visi- 
tors. Reservoir areas at Norfolk, Bull 
Shoals in the Ozarks, and at Nimrod. Oua- 
chita, the Narrows and Blue Mountain in 
the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 
47 hot ayn in government-owned and 
erated Hot Springs National Park, near 
e city of Hot Springs, about 50 miles 
southwest of Little Rock. Spring water 
ranges from 95° to 147° F, and is piped in 
imsulated conduits for baths and drinking. 
Little Rock is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and St. Loviis South- 
western railroads; also. American, Braniff 
and Delta-C.&S, air lines. Hot Springs is 
reached by Missouri Pacific and Rock 


[sland railroads and Delta-C.&S. 


California 


Golden State 

CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTC: Eureka, I Have Found 
it. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley Quail. 
TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3lst. 
California, largest of the Pacific states 
and second largest in the Union, in 1950 
reported a 53.3% rise in population over 
the 1940 census. It increased 86.5% be- 
ween 1930 and 1950 compared with a na- 
ional growth of 22.7%. In March, 1952, 
he Bureau of the Census estimated that 
Jalifornia had the largest increase of any 
pagic state between Apr, 1, 1950 and July 
|, 1952, a total of 804,000, making the popu- 
ation 11,390,000, a-gain of 7.6%. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by 
Nevada and Arizona, with Colorado river 
long Arizona border; S. by Mexico, and 
200 mi. of Pacific ocean on W. Greatest 
ength, 780 mi.; width varies, 150 to 350 
ni. Its extraordinary topography includes 
sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley be- 
ween and luxuriant fruit-raising Im- 
erial Valley to S.; Cascade Range and 
<lamath Mts. to N. Highest peak, Mt. 
Nhitney, 14,496 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
4161 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. 
uassen, 10,435 ft., en: active volcano in 
J. S., is 85 mi. from Shasta. There are 41 
yeaks over 10,000 ft. Death Valley, S.E., 
ias lowest point in U. S., 279.6 ft. below sea 
oe pr erest lake in U. S. is Tulainyo, 

,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from 
Vit. Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches 
ea in San Francisco Bay area. Most fa- 
rored regions scenically are Yosemite 
falley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and 
sequoia-Kings Canyon _national parks; 
jake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia 
edwoods (State park); Mojave and Col- 
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orado desert areas, San Francisco Bay, 
Monterey peninsula. 

Central Valley augmented its vast irri- 
pocorn system in August, 1951, when the 

racy pumping plant was opened to lift 
2,000,000 gals. of water a minute up 200 ff. 
into the Delta-Mendota canal, which runs 
down the west side of San Joaquin valley 
to a pool at Mendota. Mt. Shasta dam, 
completed June, 1950,-impounds over 
4,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

California produces more citrus fruit 
and fresh vegetables than any other state. 
It is first in production of grapes, peaches, 
pears, apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avoca- 
dos, walnuts, almonds, lettuce and melons; 
second in oranges. It leads in production 
of canned, dried and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fish, and wine. It produced its 
second largest barley crop, 53,892,000 bu. 
in 1952, and 1,825,000 bales of cotton. Me- 
chanical cotton pickers are replacing hand 
labor. On Jan. 1, 1953 the state had 3,283,- 
000 cattle, including 857,000 milch cows 
with average value $250 per head. 

Oil is the biggest mineral industry. Nat- 
ural gas is also produced. The state is 
third in gold production, cause of its 
first great Gold Rush, started at Sutter’s 
sawmill on American river by James 
Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848: Also produces 
silver, copper, lead, borax, quicksilver, 
tungsten, magnesite. 

Manufacturing is the state’s major in- 
dustry, with a value added in 1952 of 
$7,050,000,000, 79% above the 1947 census 
level of $3,995,000,000, Transportation 
equipment, including aircraft, autos and 
ships is first in rank, followed by food 
products, fabricated metal products, ma- 
chinery, chemical, lumber and petroleum 
products; primary metals, electrical 
equipment. Factory employment aver- 
aged 971,200 in 1952, 9% higher than in 
1951. Motion pictures, television and radio 
are important industries. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities 
include major institutions such as Univ. 
of California, Stanford, Univ. of Southern 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Of historic interest are the re- 
stored Old Spanish Missions, built 1768- 
1823 from San Diego to Sonoma. 

The 18 national forests comprise one=- 
fifth of the state. There are 53 state parks, 
32 state-owned beaches, 19 historical 
monuments, 547,000 acres. Santa Catalina 
Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts tourists. The 
Tournament of Roses and the Rose Bowl 
football game at Pasadena are held an- 
nually, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter sports 
are featured in the N. 

The climate of California varies accord- 
ing to distance from the ocean and alti- 
tude; mean temp. at San Francisco is 56° 
summer mean 60°, winter 51°. Central 
Valley mean is 64° but may reach 110°. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was 
Alta (Upper) California under Spain. 
Mexico took over, 1822, ceded it 1848. Cal- 
ifornia Republic (Bear Flag) at Sonoma, 
June 14, 1846, supported by Capt. John C, 
Fremont, U. S. A. Commander John D. 
Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 
1846. State admitted, Sept. 9, 1850. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 

CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
Ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine. Nothing 
Without God, FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. : Bas, 

Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the 
U: S.. bounded N. by Nebraska and Wy- 
oming; E. by Kansas and Nebraska; S. 
by New Mexico and part of the Oklahoma 
panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part of the 
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Louisiana Purehase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A Jand of natural wonders, it has the 
western end of the Great Plains at the E., 
and the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains starting W. of center, with the Con- 
tinental Divide sending waters to the 
Mississippi, E., and the Pacific, W. Im- 
mense mountain ranges, plateaus and 

aks, rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 
Fe and 1,500 over 10,000. Pike’s Peak _(14,- 
110) was found by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 
1806. Highest is Mt. Elbert, 14,431. Other 

aks are Massive, 14,418; La Plata, 14,340; 
Hiencs. 14,317; Uncomphagre, 14,306; Gray, 
14,274; Torrey, 14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 
14,255. “Collegiate Peaks” in the Sawatch 
range are Princeton, 14,177; Yale, 14,172, 
and Harvard, 14,399. A spectacular wonder 
is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a 
cross outlined in snow. " 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise 
in Colorado and flow E. and S.E.; the Col- 
orado; with the Gunnison its principal 
tributary, flows S.W.; the Arkansas S.E. 
into the Mississippi. The western_rivers 
have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the elie Gorge of 
the Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The 
highest slispension bridge in the world 
crosses the Arkansas 1,053 ft. above the 
river, its main span 880 ft. long; total 
length exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 

Tourist meccas include Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Garden of the Gods 
and Pike’s Peak, Great Sand Dunes Na- 
tional Monument, Mesa Verde National 
Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), Colo- 
rado National Monument and the hot 
mineral springs areas. The nation’s two 
highest auto highways ascend to top of 
Pike’s Peak and Mt. Evans. Eleven na- 
tional forests contain 13,693,389 acres. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its un- 
paralleled supply of minerals and live- 
stock. Miners and stockmen made Denver 
a metropolis, Queen City of the West. It 
serves the beet sugar industry. Colorado’s 

rincipal railroads meet there—Santa Fe, 

ock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & 
Southern. Its airport receives transconti- 
nental and regional air traffic. Colorado 
Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden 
of the Gods, Seven Falls. The home for 
veteran union printers (ITU) is located 
here. The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., 
about 9 mi. long, is a cog road to the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak. 

Mining activities have produced over 
$2,000,000,000 in mineral wealth and con- 
tinue as a leading industry. Gold was 
found on the Platte, 1858, and “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’’ was the slogan of 1859 gold 
rush. Gold was found at Leadville at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas, 1860, silver 
and lead later; today zinc is the chief 
product. Climax, near Leadville, produces 
72% of the world’s molybdenum. The area 
has a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. Colorado 
has immense deposits of coal, ranging 
from sub-bituminous to true anthracite. 
In W. are vast oil shale deposits contain- 
ing an estimated 300 billion bbls. Pueblo, 
“Steel City of the West’, is the home of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., and 
other important industries. State now 
ranks 10th in oil production. Western Col- 
orado is principal source of uranium in 
the U.S. ere are also tungsten and radi- 
um-bearing ores. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. 
Hay, wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar 
beets, potatoes, peaches, apples and pears, 
are produced. 

Big game includes deer, antelope, bear, 
elk, mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. 
There are 6,000 mi. of trout streams and 


Ann 
and Aspen bring opera, theater and 
manistic conferences to the old n 
towns. The Denver Red Rocks open ¢ 


theater seats 15,000; Rodeos are 
annually for tourists. 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 
CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sa. mi., rar 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,22 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mount 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White € 
5th_of the Original 13 States. i 
Connecticut, southernmost of the Ne 
England states, is bounded E. by Rhe 
Island, N. by Massachusetts, W. by Ne 
York, S._b: ng Island Sound. Its bro 
central valley is drained by the Conne 
cut river; eastern plain and hills by 
Thames system; the Housatonic flo 
from the foothills of the Berkshires in t 
northwest. Hills have hardwood timbe 
pines, camps, ski trails; there are 47 sta 
parks of 16,663 acres, 26 state forests « 
122,841 acres, over 1,000 lakes, many tro 
streams. i 
Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored tk 
Connecticut, 1614. English from Massacht 
setts settled in 1630s. First practical co» 
stitution was the Fundamental Order 
adopted by Wethersfield, Windsor 
Hartford, 1638; gave superior wers 7 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 w 
exceptionally liberal; when Gov. Edmur 
Andros tried to seize it, 1687, it was hic 
den in the Hartford oak, commemorate 
in Charter Oak Place. 
Free public schools estab. New Have? 
1642, Hartford, 1643. Compulsory educaticc 
in Age and Latin grammar schoo: 
estab. 1650. Education is crowned by Ya 
Univ., 1701, named for Elihu Yale, phila 
thropist, 1718. Trinity (Hartford) arr 
Wesleyan (Middletown) have high stan 
ing. Famous preparatory schools are Ta 
(Watertown), Choate (Wallingford 
Hotchkiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.$ 
Coast Guard Academy is at New Londo 
Poultry and dairy products give chic 
farm income; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstet 
and other dairy cattle are bred. Plain 
roduce tobacco, potatoes, fruit a 
ruck; shade-grown tobacco brings ricd 
returns. Industry claims half of the em™ 
ployed papEseton. the principal produce? 
in order of employment being aircraft enw. 
gines, brass and copper products, ba: 
bearings, builders hardware and typewrii 
ers. Fire arms, made since the America 
Revolution, come from Colt (Hartford 
High Standard (New Haven), Wincheste 
and Marlin (New Haven), ammunitio 
from Remington Arms (Bridgeport). Ei) 
Whitney’s principle of interchangeabl 
parts first applied here. Huge typewrite 
output comes from Royal Typewriter an} 
Underwood Corp. (Hartford). Other well 
known products: Brass, articles by Ameri 
can (Ansonia and Waterbury), Scovi 
(Waterbury), Bridgeport Brass, ‘Chas 
Brass & ee Co. (Waterbury) ; Singe 
sewing machines for factory use (Bridge 
port); helicopters by Sikorsky (Bridged 
ort); jet and other airplane engines b 
ratt & Whitney (East Hartford); clock 
orp. and Lux Clock (Wa 
; New Haven Clock Co. (Nev 
Waterbuier toaen es aoe (Bristol) 
, Ingerso aterbury) ; f 
Thomas (Thomaston). vi Se ; 
The home offices of 61 large insuranc! 
companies are in the state. The main offic, 
of the New Haven railroad is in Nev 
Haven. if 
Harkness Memorial State Park, 2 


; 


res, on Goshen Pt. near New London, 
yas opened May 23, 1953. ‘The Rex Brash- 

ees of wild birds are on display 
A € manor house. 


Delaware 

i First State. Diamond State. 

_,, CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 

4ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 

fank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
‘LOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue Hen Chick- 

en. TREE: American Holly. First of Original 13 


States. 
Bi ciaware, next to Rhode Island the 
Ge. state, is in the Middle Atlantic 


Sroup, bounded N. by Pennsylvania; E. 
New Jersey, Delaware Bay and Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S. by Maryland; . by Mary- 
Tand and Pennsylvania. It is 1/20th 
arshy, partly sandy and wooded. Land 
‘becomes hilly in N.W., highest elevation 
438 ft. Length, 96 mi. width 9 mi. to 35 mi. 
The Delaware river drains the state and 
at Wilmington receives the Christina, aug- 
ed by the Brandywine. First seen by 
enry Hudson, 1609, it was known to the 
Dutch as South river, whereas the Hud- 
son was called North river. The Delaware 
is connected with Chesapeake Bay by a 
sea-level canal at Delaware City. 
- Capt. Samuel Argall called the present 
Cape Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the 
governor o Virginia, ‘Lord de la Warre, 
who never saw it; the name was inherited 
by the state. First temporary settlement 
was by Dutch at Swanendael (Lewes) 
1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under Peter 
Minuit established Fort Christina and New 
weden at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who sur- 
rendered to the British, 1664, regained the 
land, 1673, lost it by treaty to the British, 
1674. William Penn became proprietor, 
1682. From 1704 the Delaware counties 
had a separate Sp camte th which met at 
New Castile, formerly called New Amstel. 
Delaware has a large fishing fleet; shad, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, 
clams, crabs and lobsters are taken from 
the Bay. Apples, peaches, wheat and corn 
are raised; packing plants are located at 
Dover, Milford, Middletown and Smyrna. 
The broiler chicken industry produces 
the major agricultural income. 
Wilmington contains over half of the 
state’s population in its environs. In 1730- 
36 town lots were surveyed above old Fort 
Christina and named Willington after 
Thos. Willing; in 1738 it was changed to 
Wilmington. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
Vania, Reading, and B. & O., and has a 
large Marine Terminal. Old Swedes 
Church, erected by Swedish Lutherans, 
1698, now Prot. Episcopal, is thought to be 
oldest Protestant Church in continuous 
use. It is the world’s center for vulcanized 
fiber manufacture of glazed kid and mo- 
rocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing 
and finishing works. Ship and auto build- 
ing is active. : : 
Delaware was the first state to_ratify 
the United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 
1787). 
Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., one of America’s 
freatest corporations, which maintains its 
executive departments and research lab- 
oratories here. This firm in 1951 completed 
a $30,000,000 enlargement of its Experi- 
mental Station. Organized in 1802, with 
$36,000 capital for making gunpowder, it 
represented in 1952 an investment of 
1,702,500,000 (excluding its investment in 
eneral Motors) with sales of $1,602,000,- 
900 and a profit of $141,800,000. In 1949. it 
Split its shares four for one and now has 
45,000,000 common outstanding. Seaford, 
Del,, was its original nylon pane it has 
Jants also in Edge Moor, Newark and 
ewport, Del.; most of rest are in New 
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Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Texas, a total 
of 72 in 26 states. The firm now produces 
some 1,200 products, including synthetic 
ammonia, alcohols and related products, 
cellophane, dyes and other organic chemi- 
cals, synthetic textile fibers, plastics, 
coated fabrics, photographic film, explo- 
sives, paints, lacquers and enamels, agri- 
cultural chemicals, pigments, and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon compounds for dry 
cleaning and metal de-greasing. 


Florida 
Sunshine State 
CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 21st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,771,- 
305, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. FLOW- 
ER: Orange Blossom. BIRD:- Mocking Bird. AD- 
MISSION: 27th. 


Florida, a South Atlantic State, discov- 

ered, 1513, by Ponce de Leon, is the farth- 
est southeast of the U. S. Bounded N. 
by Georgia and Alabama, E. by Atlantic 
Ocean, S. by Straits of Florida, W. by Ala- 
bama_ and Gulf of Mexico, it is 500 mi. 
long, has a shore line of 3,751 mi., includ- 
ing the Ten Thousand islands, based on 
mangrove growths on W. 
_.A major producer of citrus fruits and 
ideal vacation land, Florida has a popula- 
tion largely southern in the North and 
northern in the South. Miami, Palm Beach, 
and other coast resorts attract thousands 
of northerners, Within-30 years Miami 
Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Hialeah, and 
others, constituting metropolitan Miami, 
have risen from 42,000 to over 495,484 POD. 
with a concentration of luxury hotels, ele- 
gant shops, fine houses and gardens. 

Famed as. resort cities because of the 
sub-tropical winter climate are St. Augus- 
tine, oldest city in U. S., founded 1565; 
Ormond, Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Key West, St. Petersburg, Sar- 
asota, Tampa and Orlando. The uniform 
elevation of the state—the highest point 
is 345 ft—has helped construction of 
thousands of miles of fine roads, includ- 
ing Miami-Key West highway, 170 mi., 20 
ft. wide, with the longest causeway over 
ocean water to Key West, on the former 
right of way of the Florida East Coast 
Ry.; also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tam- 
pa. Florida is reached by Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line, Georgia South- 
ern, Louisville & Nashville, Southern, Fla. 
East Coast railways, and several passen- 
ger steamship lines. Its principal cities 
are served by domestic air lines. Miami is 
served by 7 U. S. lines: Braniff, Capital, 
Delta-C.&S., Eastern, National, Pan Am- 
erican, Resort, and 12 foreign lines. 

Florida has a limestone base and co- 
quina rock is found there. In the southern 
part is a vast swamp, the Everglades. 
Everglades National Park, 1,100,173 acres 
of land and water was created in 1947. 
Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a major 
product. The greatest area is covered with 
long leaf and slash pine forests supplying 
turpentine, rosin, pine oil, boxes and pulp. 

One of the largest industries is citrus 
fruits which bring Florida an est. $190- 
225 million annually. Fresh vegetables for 
winter markets are profitable. Cattle rais- 
ing, mostly Brahma, is thriving, with 
1,662,000 hd. reported in 1953. Sugar cane 
is raised in the Everglades region. Fishin 
is important; mullet, snapper, mackerel, 
shrimp, clams, turtles, crawfish, stone 
crabs, are sent north or _ processed. 
Sponges are fished near Tarpon Springs. 
Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 

Florida has numerous lakes and springs 
and an annual rainfall of 53 in. and 
is subject to violent windstorms, It 
contains the second largest fresh-water 
lake in the U. _S., Lake Okeecho- 
bee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32: mi., with a 
maximum depth of 14 ft. The Suwanee 
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river flows through the northern part. 
There are 42 state parks, 85,000 acres; 4 
state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community 
forests, 2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos, 
Fort Matanzas and Fort Jefferson on Dry 
Tortugas, and DeSoto National Memorial 
at Bradenton are national monuments. 
There are 23 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including Univ. of Florida, (Gaines- 
ville); Univ. of Miami; Univ. of Tampa; 
Stetson Univ., (Deland); Rollins College, 
(rer Park); Florida State University, 
Tallahassee). Georgia 


Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 13th. MOTTO; Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 
FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown Thrasher. 
TREE: Live Oak. 4th of the Original 13 States. 

Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, 
bounded N. by Tennessee, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; E. by South Carolina 
and the Atlantic; S. by Florida; W. by 
Alabama. The N. E. is traversed by the 
Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The 

.W. has part of the Alleghanies, with 
High Point on Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. 
Stone Mtn. is a solid mass of granite near 
Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is drained ihe the 
Savannah, Chatahooche,  Apalachiola, 
Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefinokee swamp inthe ex- 
treme S. E. 

Georgia produces cotton and tobacco, 
but in lesser quantity than most of the 
southern states. It raises corn and oats 
and other crops, On Jan. 1, 1953, cattle 
numbered 1,358,000; hogs, 1,813,000. Peach- 
es, sweet potatoes and sugar cane are val- 
uable crops. Large ve forests produce 
resin, turpentine and naval stores. Geor- 
gia is the largest producer of kaolin and 
china clay; also produces marble, barite, 
granite, limestone, cement, talc, bauxite, 
coal, iron, phosphate, manganese, mica, 
gold and precious stones. 

Expansion of textile and paper-making 
industries have been marked in Georgia, 
the latter tae the state’s extensive re- 
serve of pine. Flour, steel, furniture, pot- 
tery, chemicals are produced. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 331,314 
pop., in 1950, and almost as many in its 
environs, with over 671,000 in its metro- 
politan district. Extension of city limits 
raised est. 1953 pop. to 458,350. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher 
education—16 colleges and universities, 
including the University of Georgia in 
Athens (chartered in 1785, opened 1801). 

The National Park Service maintains 
seven parks and there are 25 state parks 
with an area of 29,341 acres. Notable 
among them are the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt State Park, Chipley, on U. S. 27, 80 
miles southwest of Atlanta near Warm 
Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
and Jekyll Island, off Brunswick. 

Warm Springs is nationally known for 
the treatment of sufferers from infantile 
persis, It was here that Franklin D. 

oosevelt overcame poliomyelitis. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto, 1540. It 
was a part of land granted to the lords 
Peeters of Carolina (1663 and 1665); 

ecame an independent colony under 
James Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia ratified 
the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
Was readmitted to the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Louisville 
& Nashville, Seaboard. Airlines: Capital, 
Delta-C.&S., Eastern, National, Southern. 


Idaho 


DAPITALs Hole’ Gone oe, 

: Boise. EA: 83,557 sq. mi. 

12th. POPULATION: (Census’ ef 1950), $88 0e7° 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forever. 


} 


FLOWER: Syringa. BIRD: Mountain 
we FE White Pine. ADMISSION: 43rd. 
daho, a Roc M 


of the Rockies, N. 
ane Sota: See on bd 
a yi anes 
W. by Drewan and Washington. The 
terroot Mountains and Continental Di 
are between it and Montana; the Sn 
river is part of the Oregon line. ne! 
country was crossed by Lewis & Clark 
1805, exploited by fur_companies; be: 
came part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idahe 
Terr., 1863; state, 1890. e | 
Full of timbered, rugged mountains anc 
beautiful valleys, with extensive lava de? 
posits in the Snake River area, Idaho is 
chiefly _a farming, grazing, timber _anc 
mineral state. Mt. Borah in the Saw 
tooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, 
through Hell’s Canyon, which aver? 
ages 5,510 ft. for over 40 mi., at on 
point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds the 
Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim tc 
rim at widest point. The Salmon (River 
of No Return) has many gorges anc 
cascades. Coeur d’Alene is one of the fin 
est lakes. The Snake is noted for severa 
waterfalls—The- Big Mesa, Idaho Falls: 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Sal- 
mon. Shoshone Falls is called the ‘‘Niagaré 
of the West.” 
There are 30 irrigation dams in Idahe 
of more than 10,000 acre feet capacity 
impounding a total of 5,736,043 acre feet 
of water. The largest of these is Ameri- 
can Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,000 
acre feet of water. 
Electricity for lights and pumps was 
produced by the Snake River “breede 
reactor’ near Arco, one of 4 atomic proj- 
ects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 
Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, anc 
silver at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started < 
stampede. Biggest products are, in or- 
der, lead, silver, gold, zinc, copper; cobalt 
is a-new product. Westvaco Chemical at 
Pocatello and Monsanto Chemical (Sodé 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus 
eyes Simplot (Pocatello) and Gates: 
ros. (Wendell) have super-phosphate 
fertilizer plants. 
With 39%, of its area in forests, Idaho! 
roduces much lumber, withthe world’s 
argest lumber mill at Lewiston. The 
largest stand of white pine is on the StJ 
Joe river. Yellow pine, Douglas fir, whites 
spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years: 
old; others are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 
386% is in national forests, 21% state 
Idaho ranks high in wool production. At 
the beginning of 1953 it had 1,113,000 hd! 
of sheep, and 1,227,000 hd. of cattle. It 
raises hay, barley, wheat, sugar beets and 
potatoes of unusual size. Apples lead or 
chard fruits; butter and. cheese are pro 
duced; also field and garden seed. | 
Hunting is greatly favored by sports 
men. There are wolf, lynx, moose, ante 
lope, cougar, black or brown bear and) 
grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 600: 
Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are nor. 
mal numbers. Pheasant, grouse, duck and) 
partridge abound; there is fine fishing 
and Lake Pend Oreille, with a 500-mile: 
shoreline, is home of the world’s largest, 
trout, Kamloop rainbow. 
Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern | 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific. Airlines?) 
United, West Coast, and Western. 


Illinois 


CAPITAL: § nett ae | 
: Springfield. A: 56,400 8 es | 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,712.2) 
176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, Nation- 
al Union. FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Cardinal, 


TREE: Oak. SONG: Ilinoi: i a 
apie: ei nois, My Illinois. ADMIS- 
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orted 1952 receipts as: Cattle, 1,853,038 
.; Sheep, 886,669; hogs, 3,868,870 at aver. 
eight 252 Ibs. The primary grain ex- 
nge of the country is the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
The state ranks third in soft-coal out- 
ut. Its industries include steel mills, 
Sundries, machine shops, oil refineries, 
for. prod machinery factories. It is a ma- 


gor producer of farm implements, rail- 
Toad cars and equipment, and is a big 
Bee ushing and printing center. The larg- 
est mail-order houses, Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Butler Bros. are 
in Chicago. 

' The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable 
Waters. The Illinois river connects with 
the p hicage Drainage Canal to link the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway from Chi- 
cago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Biicaca river is reversed to provide lake 
Water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 
_ The state has 81 institutions of higher 
learning, including 39 colleges and uni- 
versities, including Univ. of Illinois (Ur- 
bana-Champaign), Univ. of Chicago, and 
Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago). There 
are 42 state parks of 28,000 acres, 3 state 
Ag 10,275 acres, 58 community forests, 

5296 acres. The first state tuberculosis 
Sanitarium was built in 1951 in Mount Ver- 
non. 

Tilinois has many monuments and his- 
toric sites, including Lincoln’s home and 

b in Springfield, the restored New 
alem pioneer settlement, the. ruins of 

‘ort de Chartres, site of French military 
power, Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, 

aSalle, were I17th-century explorers 

ere. It was part of the territory liberated 
yy George Rogers Clark and ceded by the 
British to the U. S.; became Northwest 

err., Indiana Terr., and a state Dec. 3, 
1818. CHICAGO _- 
© Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 5,500,000 live in 
its 5-county metropolitan area. This area pro- 
duces 7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with 
about 13,500 establishments processing goods worth 
ever $15-billion annually. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
with 22 line haul railroads and 16 switching and 
terminal companies. Trains arriving and departing 

verage 1,770 daily, with 66,000 passengers from 
Pitside the city and 292,000 commuters. Water- 
borne traffic reaches over 25,000,000 tons. 

Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hara Field, 17 mi. n.w. of 
the Loop, to cover 6,800 acres when completed. 
Chicago is served by 10 major. scheduled airlines: 
American, Braniff, Capital, Delta-C. & S., Eastern, 
Northwest, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 5 feeder 
lines, 2 air freight lines and 1 helicopter service. 
Two major lines give direct international service, 
with immigration and customs inspection in Chi- 


In 1953 the new Greyhound Bus terminal, with 
an average daily movement of 300 buses, was 
ppened at Randolph, Clark and Lake Sts. Buses 
enter and leave two levels below street, using 
lower Wacker Drive. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange inthe country, trading in futures 
ayeraging over 18-billion bu. annually. It is the 
largest corn market: The Midwest Stock Exchange 


was formed 1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges, 
Chicago bank depusits and cash reserves show 
marked increases. In 1952 loans and discounts 
were $3,275,154,000; total deposits, $9,924,373,000; 
cash resources, $2,519,950,000; savings deposits 
$1,997,505,000. 


Indiana 
; Hoosier State 
CAPITAL: Indianapolis, AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950). 3,934, 
224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of America. 
FLOWER: Zinnia. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Tulip. 
SONG: On the Banks of the Wabash. ADMISSION: 


19th. 

Indiana, a North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by Michigan, and Lake Michigan, 
E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. by Kentucky, 
W. by Illinois. Has Ohio river on S., Wa- 
bash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 in- 
dustries), this annually adds $3,000,000,000 
in value. It has 200 coal mines averaging 
23,000,000 tons. Six out of every 10 persons 
are employed in metal industries. It ranks 
3rd in steel production, provides over a? 
of all building limestone used in the U. S., 
makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry. 
Rubber processing and prefabricated 
houses are new industries, 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet 
region—Gary, ammond, East Chicago, 
Whiting. Gary was a sand dune in 1905 
when U. S. Steel Corp. located its mills 
there; now _ has- 133,911 pop. (1950). 
Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from 
Lake Superior mines automatically from 
vessels. Gary has Union Drawn Steel, 
Universal Atlas Cement, Sun Motor Co. 
(engines). Hammond has American Steel 
Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer- 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has 
Inland Steel, Sinclair refineries. Whiting 
has Standard Oil of Indiana refineries. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Delta-C.&S., Pied- 
mont, Slick, United, Lake Central, Ozark, 
i Principal railroads: Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central, Monon, Nickel 
Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. Indianapo- 
lis has famous Speedway where the 20 = 
mi. motor car sweepstakes are held on 
Memorial Day. 

Diversified crops are combined with 
stock raising, with highgrade dairy farms 
in the northern lake region where muck 
soil produces potatoes, cabbages, onions, 
celery and cereal crops, Central Indiana 
is a meat-producing area. There are ex- 
tensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils and is 
second only to California in tomatoes. 

Among 38 institutions of higher edu- 
cation are Indiana Univ., Notre Dame 
Univ., Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., 
Wabash College, Culver Military Acad. 
It takes high place in literature with 
Booth Tarkington, George Adé, Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. Whit- 
comb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo. 
Dreiser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, 
Max Eastman, Gene Stratton-Porter, 
whose Limberlost area is a state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 
14 state forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked 
game preserves and 13 fish hatcheries, 
which provide millions of fish annually. 
Among 14 state memorials are the Vin- 
cennes memorial to George Rogers Clark, 
New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site 
of Lincoln’s boyhood home and grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Spencer Co. Also 
World War Memorial, Indianapolis, na- 
tional office of American Legion. 

The most valuable limestone quarries 
are at Bedford. Limestone sinkholes ac- 
count for caverns in the south, including 
Wyandotte cave near Leavenworth, 3rd 
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largest in U. S, The famous postoffice, 
Santa Claus, is‘in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance 
of state bonds, and all state expenses are 
met from current income. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,621,- 
073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We Prize 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain. FLOWER: Wild 
Rose. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 
29th. 

Iowa, in the West North Central part of 
the Middle West, is bounded N. by Minne- 
sota; E. by Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by 
Missouri; W. by Nebraska and South Da- 
‘kota. The Mississippi river flows along the 
entire E. line; the Missouri along three- 
fourths of the W. line. Its elevation is 477 
to 1,675 ft. It is the heart land of Amer- 
ican agriculture, possessing some of the 
finest soil in the world, and 25% of all 
Grade A soil in the U. S. The rolling 
prairie is 97% under cultivation. . 

Iowa leads the country in corn, with 
10,936,000 acres in production in- 1952, 

elding 697,792,000 bu. (nation’s first bil- 

on-dollar corn crop). Production of oats 
Was 216,370,000 bu.; soy beans, 37,587,000 
bu. On Jan. 1, 1953, the state led in hogs 
and pigs with 11,465,000 hd. Cattle num- 
bered 6,113,000. : 

Othe: ups of value are red clover, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. 
Grapes and peaches are among the fruits 
marketed. Holsteins dominate dairy cattle 
and much creamery butter is produced. 
Poultry ranks high in income. ere are 
many cooperative grain elevators. 

Iowa leads in per capita wealth, value 
of farm buildings and equipment, and has 
a high percentage of occupant-ownership 
of farms. Many industries process farm 
eas or produce farm implements. 

ashing ‘machines, railroad car equip- 
ment, furnaces, motor car accessories, 
vending machines, office furniture, are 

roduced. Iowa developed the pearl but- 
on industry from Mississippi river clam- 
shells. Some coal is mined. ; 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning 
include 22 colleges, 22 junior colleges, a 
state university and two state colleges. 
The state leads the nation in literacy— 
99.2%. Best known institutions are the 
Univ. of Iowa at Iowa City, Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines, Iowa State Agricul- 
tural at Ames, Grinnell College at Grin- 
nell, Coe at Cedar Rapids, Iowa State 
Teachers, Cedar Falls. 

There is no state debt, hence no state 
Te chs a tax. There are 10 state forests, 

3,802 acres; 10 community forests, 14,100 
acres, and many parks, total 36,000 acres. 

Iowa is on the main route of three great 
transcontinental railroads: North West- 
ern, Burlington, Rock Island; it is also 
served by Chicago Great Western, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and Wabash. Its 
shippers easily reach the livestock mar- 
kets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, 
Ozark, : 

Marquette and Joliet reached Iowa, 
1673, Julien Dubuque, 1788, obtained a 
grant from the Spanish to mine lead at 
present Dubuque. The first apple orchard 
was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part 
of territory ceded by Spain to France and 
sold by France in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; Terr. of Missouri, 1812; Terr. of Mich- 
igan, 1834; Terr. of Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. 
of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846. 


Kansas 


Sunflower State 
CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
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, lowa, Kansas 
13th. POPULATION: 
os 3ist. MOTTO: 
BIRD: Western Mead 
ADMISSION: 34th. at 
Kansas, a West North Central Sta 
rt of the Great Plains, is an oblop 
ounded N. by Nebraska, . by Missouw 
S. by Oklaho 


yi 
ma, W. by Colorado. T? 
Missouri river flows past its N.E. corm 
for about one-fourth of the boundaz! 
Kansas is 411 mi. long by 208 mi. wic 
rising from 750 ft. above sea level in t 
E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. It is the e€ 
geographical center of the U. S. 

The principal heart ge is by the Kans 
and Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and $ 
the Kansas meeting the Missouri at 
sas City, Kan. The rainfall averages ~ 
in., but summers are torrid in some sé 
tions. Spring floods caused heavy dama; 
in recent years. ; 

Kansas produces the most winter whez 
about one-fifth of the nation’s supfe 
(307,629,000 bu. in 1952). Corn and ae 
ing lands are in E., wheat and cattle lan 
in the W. It had 4,428,000 cattle Jan. 
1953, aver. $109 a hd., including 580,0@ 
milch cows. The American Royal Ho: 
and Live Stock Show in Kansas City (Mc 
in October is a national feature. Kans 
City, Kan., although contiguous with Ka 
sas City, Mo., maintains a sera COE 
orate organization. It has the_secor 
argest stockyards and packing plants 
the U. S., with 11 meat-packers, includ 
Armour, Swift, Wilson. 
Other farm products are alfalfa, po 
toes, fruits, flax, dairy goods, poult 
Meat packing is an important indu 
The state is served by transcontinen’ 
and regional airlines. The principal rai 
roads are Santa Fe, Burlington, Rock FP 
land, Chicago Great Western, M-K-. 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Fris 
Wichita is the nation’s third largest a 
craft center in employment; ranks first | 
production of personal aircraft. Maj¢ 
producers are Boeing, Beech, Cessna. Mt 
nicipal Airport is to be converted in 
world’s first jet bomber base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum produy 
tion, having in S.W. a part of large 
known gas reserve in the world. Oth 
leading mineral products include cemer 
stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, sand 
gravel and lead. 
_ Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troc 
in a vain search for wealth at Qui 
France claimed-all territory drained b 
the Mississippi through LaSalle, 168% 
France ceded this to Spain, 1763, and r 
ceived it back, 1800. In 1803 the VU. ; 
obtained Kansas through the Louisia 
Purchase. Lewis and Clark reach 
Kansas, 1804, and Zebulon Pike, 1806. Du 
ing the fight over slavery Kansas wz 
rent between free soilers and pro-slavez 
men. Here John Brown of Ossawattom 
fought his first battles against slaver 
Kansas furnished one-fifth of her men f¢ 
Union armies in the Civil War. Fronti¢ 
posts were at Fort Leavenworth, now si7 
of the U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley an 
Fort Scott. 

Kansas has. produced many influenti!! 
leaders. From Carry Nation, whose wree. 
ing of saloons represented Kansas vie 
on liquor, to Dwight D. Eisenhower the 
have captured national attention. Willia 
Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry J. Alle? 
Arthur Capper rose with journalism. 
Eisenhower home, a national shrine, a 
Eisenhower Museum are in Abilene. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municip 
universities, 14 private colleges, 14 publ 
junior colleges and 6 two-year college’ 
Kansas has a rural health program, soci. 
welfare agencies, and has moderniz 
mental and penal institutions. In 194 
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a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 


of liquor. 
Kentucky 


Blue Grass State 

ITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 

36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,944,- 
rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, Divided 
aan ee eae Goldenrod. BIRD: Cardinal. 
~The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 

East Central group, is bounded N. 
Indiana and Ohio; E. by West Virginia 
Virginia; S. by Tennessee; W. by 
uri and Illinois. Originally part of 
castle County, Va., it became Ken- 
icky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
te, 1792. Its first permanent settlement 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base 
operations of Gen. fag oh | Rogers 

k. Daniel Boone, 1769, Col. Richard 
derson, 1775, Simon Kenton, 1771, 
ere early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Road through Cumberland 
eee atacicy rises from an elevation of 
00 ft. at the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. 
the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 

e E. The southeast is mountainous with 

estone valleys. About one-fourth of 

state is still forested with fine hard- 
oods in the E. part. Cumberland Na- 
mal Park preserves great wooded areas. 

k, hickory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, 

n, ash, maple, ow, m, rhodo- 
. on and laurel trees abound; also 
hele and cypress in West. | 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, 
yetroieum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural 
iement, rock asphalt and clay. Coal min- 
ng is a major industry. Tobacco products, 
neat packing, woodworking, flour, cotton 
foods are produced. Agriculture gets big- 

income from tobacco, pay: and 
k; also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
jotatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and 
oultry raising is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley 
kuthority’s chain of dams is the $115,000,- 
00 Kentucky dam, 20 mi. from the junc- 
ure of the Tennessee and the Ohio at 
taducah. It rises 211 ft. from bedrock 
nd stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. A 
ew plant capable of 1,500,000 kilowatts is 
eing constructed by TVA near Chiles to 
rovide power for a huge AEC project 
ear Paducah . Three large chemical 
lants were opened in Calvert City in 
ipril, 1953, oe : 

entucky has 37 institutions of higher 
sarning including 13 colleges and uni- 
ersities; 13 state parks, 8,136 acres; 3 
tate forests, 30,022 acres; 5 community 
orests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s 
irgest city, famous for Kentucky Derby, 
eld since 1875 in May. City is market 
or burley tobacco; its major industries 
re cigaret-making, meat packing, dis- 
lling. For years Henry Watterson influ- 
mced Democratic politics in South 
arough the Courier-Journal. Louisville 
$ served by nine railway lines and_is 
eadquarters of the Louisville & Nashville 
ailroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
jelta-C.&S., Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 
Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass coun- 
*y, is seat of Univ. of Kentucky and 
ransvivania, oldest college west of Al- 
‘ghenies (1780). Has a large tobacco 
larket and holds annual trotting races. 
‘ear Lexington are horse farms famous 
xr thoroughbreds, including the Calumet, 
astleton, Coldstream, Walnut Hall, 
reentree. 2 
In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is 
amed for city’s favorite son,. dark fire- 
ired tobacco, livestock, fruit are mar- 
sted; June strawberry festival is held. 
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Mammoth Cave, known for 150 years, 


law forbidding the manufacture and | is located in a national park, 50,696 acres, 


on State 70, 40 mi. from OMA Green. 
t is 10 mi. in circumference; its Echo 
river is 360 ft. below surface. Inside the 
pete is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, named 
or discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s 

old reserve, also contains the George S. 

atton, Jr., Military Museum of World 
War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been pre- 
served or restored. Pioneer Memorial 
park at Harrodsburg has replica of Fort 
Harrod (1777) and Linco Marriage 
Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, par- 
ents of Abraham Lincoln, were married 
June 12, 1806. Abraham Lincoln National 
park, 110 acres, 3 mi. S. of Hodgenville, 
has a Greek memorial enclosing log cabin 
eed Lincoln’s_ birthplace. Obelisk 
in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, 
is called Old Kentucky Home. It was the 
inspiration for Stephen Foster’s song of 
that name, became Kentucky’s state song. 
The old State House at Frankfort is the 
home of the Ky. Historical Society and 
houses State Museum and Archives, 


Louisiana 
CAPITAL: B A egt Da, 4 
: 2ton uge. 3-46, g ry 

rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1980)" $6832 
516, rank, 2ist. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Confi- 
dence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandifiora, BIRD: 
Pelican, ADMISSION: 18th. 
_ Louisiana, in the South Central region, 
is bounded N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; E. by Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico; S. by the Gulf; W. by Texas. The 
Mississippi flows along part of its E. 
boundary, then enters the state and cre- 
ates the lush Delta region, center of sugar 
planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and 
coastal marshes, with the Mississippi 
river, behind levees, are features of the 
topography. 

ouisiana is rich in historical relics and 
traditions, with Spanish-French _back- 
grounds, pirate lore, fashionable French 
society in the 18th century, picturesque 
customs today. Pineda, 1519, de Vaca, 
1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 
1718. Louisiana became a French crown 
colony under Louis XV, 1731; was ceded 
to Spain, 1763, returned to France, 1801; 
sold by Napoleon to U. S. Dec. 20, 1803 
(with large territory to North and North- 
west). State admitted to Union, April 30, 
1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861; joined Con- 
federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisi- 
ana marshes supply most of the country’s 
muskrat furs; it has opossum, raccoon, 
mink, otter; many wildfowl,- including 
wild turkeys, and a huge amount of fresh 
and salt water fish, with a large shrimp 
and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many other species 
are found along the coast. 

Louisiana leads in the production of 
sugar cane, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other impor- 
tant crore are corn, cotton, potatoes, truck 
vegetables, citrus fruits, perique tobacco, 
and pecans. The state ranks high in lum- 
ber production, kraft paper mills consum- 
ing large amounts of slash pine. 

The principal mineral products are 
petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline. 
There are rich sulphur deposits and four 
of the largest salt mines in the world. 
The petro-chemicals industry is expand- 
ing. 

Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher 
learning—18 colleges and universities, in- 


186 
cluding Tulane University, New Orleans, 
founded in 1834, and 5 Negro colleges. 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar in- 
cludes the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, 
a six-day event at New Orleans, climaxed 
by the famous Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. New Orleans Mardi 
Gras takes place on the day preceding 
Ash Wednesday. y 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, 
expelled by the British from Nova Scotia 
in 1755, settled near Bayou Teche. Their 
descendants are known as Cajuns. Other 
settlers included Royalists who fied the 
French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, Louisville & Nashville, Missouri 
Pacific, Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas & Pacif- 
ic, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Ameri- 
can, Capital, Delta-C.&S., Braniff, Eastern, 
National, Pan-American, Southern, TACA. 


Maine 
nae fae eae i., rank, 
: Augusta. : 33, sq. mi., 
38th POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Direct. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England 
states, is farthest N.E., touches only one 
state—New Hampshire. Bounded N. by 
Quebec, Can.; E. by New Brunswick, Can., 
and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlantic; W. by 
New Hampshire and Quebec. West Quod- 
dy Head, Long. 66° 57° is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in U, S. The 
straight coastline cf 250 mi. is so irregular 
that bays and inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. 
Passamaquoddy Bay has average tide of 
20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 ft., is highest 
seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; tem- 
porary settlement, Popham, 1607; perman- 
ent, Monhegan, 1622. First ship in America 
built at Popham, 1608, the Virginia, 30 
tons. First chartered town Gorgeana, now 
York, 1641. Under Massachusetts until 
1820, when it became state. Maine-Canada 
boundary settled by Webster-Ashburton 
treaty, 1842. te 5 

Maine is a great recreation center, this 
industry earning $150,000,000 in 1951. Sum- 
mer temperatures average 60° to 70° at 
seacoast; frost is possible at night, Oct. 
to May. Ten mountains over 4,000 ft. are 
led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fishing and 
hunting are important; there are 2,465 
lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, over 5,000 
streams, 4,300 bridges, 14 are old covered 
bridges. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long, 
2 to 10 mi. wide. Best rivers are Penobscot, 
350 mi. long; St. John, 211 mi., Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black 
bear abound; game fish include Atlantic 
salmon, brook trout, small mouth bass, 
blue fish tuna, Maine produces 95% of the 
nation’s herring sardine pack; 90% of 
domestic lobster catch, 75% of domestic 
soft shell clams. 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, with 
many fine skiing facilities. Some ski slopes 
are floodlighted., 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, 
Maine produces wood products from ships 
to toothpicks. Ancient stands of white oak 
exist here. White pine leads; red spruce is 
used for pulp and paper; hemlock, balsam 
fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack are plen- 
tiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75%, 
blueberry op: and 90% of canned blue- 
berry pack. roostook potatoes lead the 
nation’s production. It grows apples (Mc- 
Intosh, Delicious, Northern Spy), sweet 
corn, peas, beans, poultry. Mineral prod- 
ucts are cement, feldspar, slate, granite, 
manganese. 


of the nation’s 
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Island. Baxter State Paz 
141,712 acres, contains Mt. Katahdin | 
was dohated by former Gov. Percival 
Baxter. Public land totals 353,287 acre 
Bar Harbor is a famous summer reson 
Chief railroads are Boston & Maiti 
Maine Central, Bangor & Aroos ag 
Canadian National, Canadian Paci 
Northeast Airlines connects with all pam 
Portland is a great oil terminal, handh 
nearly 40,000,000 bbl. annually.- 


Maryland 


Free State. Old Line State - 
CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sa. 
rank, 4ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2 
001; rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, F 
Femine.-Manly Deeds, Womanly Words. FLO 
ER: Black-eyed Susan. B Oriole. TREE: Wh 
Oak. : Maryland, My 
Original 13 States. : : 
Maryland, a South Atlantic state, 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. } 
Delaware and the Atlantic, S. and W, | 
Virginia and West Virginia. Potomac ‘ 
runs on W., where District of Columk 
takes segment out of state. Chesapea 
Bay (first explored 1524) bisects sta 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, the world’s long, 
est all-steel over-water span (7.727 mi 
was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delma: 
va Peninsula to the mainland (Kent 1% 
land-Sandy Point). Eastern shore is flz 
Piedmont plateau of Appalachians in 7 
has some of the oldest rocks known § 
ant Backbone Mt., 3,360 ft., is highe®: 
peak. 

First settled, 1634, at St. Mary’s by Leo 
ard Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2% 
Lord Baltimore, whose father had pate# 
from Charles I. Settlement was Catholif 
but Maryland maintained religious tole 
ance during Puritan-Cavalier disputes. 

Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of 1 
and shellfish, oysters accounting for thre 
fourths of the fishing industry. Crak 
clams, diamond-back terrapin abo 
The canning industry first made oyste 
available in the Middle West. Ocean*Ci 
is headquarters for game fishing—ov,f 
400 marlin in 1952. Maryland product 
sweet potatoes, melons and truck a 
cans huge tomato crop. Also wheat, cor 
poultry and livestock, especially Ayrshi 
and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy ind 
try is largest agricultural revenue a 
ducer. The state also produces broiler 
and grew 40,800,000 Ibs. of tobacco in 195! 
The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began wil) 
horse power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tod 
Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 1 tar 
was built here. By 1831 the railroad turne} 
to steam. Today B. & O., Pennsylvania ar 
Western Maryland are chief railroads. 
The Assembly in 1953 voted a 12-ye: 
road construction program to cost an e# 


$568,225 ,000. 
is led by Johns 


toc 


Education Hopkii} 
Univ. (estab. 1893), also St. John’s (L784 
the Univ. of Maryland (1808-12), Gouch 
College. U. S. Naval Academy is at Ai 
napolis. | 
amous racing events include Prea 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grar 
National Steeplechase at Hereford; Mar? 
land Hunt Club steeplechase at Glyndo} 
and meets at Bowie and Laurel. Gibs 
Island is center for yacht races. Fox hu 
ing retains English mannerisms, inelud 
ing “blessing of the hounds.’ Duck hu: 
ing is a favorite sport. { 

Famous historic sites include Fort f 
Henry, Baltimore, restored, where in 18 
waved the. flag that inspired Francis Sed 
Key to write the Star Spangled Banne 
Antietam battlefield near Maser 


| 
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62); Barbara Frietchie’s house, Fred- 

ck (1862); South Mountain (1862); 

gar Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State 

ouse, Annapolis, 1772, oldest in America 
in daily use. 


BALTIMORE 


y 
_ Baltimore,. pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
‘ shipping ports of the U. S., served by 86 regu- 
general cargo shipping lines. The port averages 
scheduled monthly sailings to more than 200 
a and domestic ports. More than 18,000,000 
g tons of freight were handled in 1952. Direct 
service to Bremen and Hamburg by motorships of 
three German lines began in February, 1952. 
_ Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, was 
opened in 1950. It is served by Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, TWA, United 
and Slick. The city also is served by six railroads. 
Baltimore had the first organized Methodist 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of Bethle- 
hem Steel, (shipbuilding); American Smelting & 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco Steel, 
American Sugar Refining, Koppers Co., Crown 
Cork & Seal, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, General 
Refractories, Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State. Old Colony 

CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks Peace, but 
Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Mayflower. 
ae = Sbivadee, TREE: Elm. 6th of the Original 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the 6 New England states, is bound- 
ed E. by Atlantic ocean, N. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, S..by the Atlantic, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. by New 
York. It led in the American Revolution 
and has had paramount influence on 
American education, industry, religion, 
literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 
A. D. First English settlements, Plymouth, 
1620; Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630. War 
of Independence began April 19, 1775, at 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 
was fought June 17.. Washington took 
command in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, 
the coastal plain rises to uplands separated 
by Connecticut river, thence west to Hous- 
atonic river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Ta- 
conics. Greylock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. 
Mt. Williams is 3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in 
Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs are cut by Bos- 
ton & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. long, 
(1875). Hills used for dairy herds. Hay, 
corn, tobacco, potatoes, cranberries, 
apples, buckwheat and maple sugar are 
produced. Agricultural products in or- 
der of importance are poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts, truck crops, tobacco. ra 

Strong convictions were characteristic 
of Massachusetts. Freedom of worship was 
demanded by Puritans, but tolerance not 
sranted: Roger ‘Williams and other non- 
conformists were expelled; Quakers. and 
Baptists were persecuted; in Salem witch- 
craft delusion developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later 
Unitarianism developed. Mary G. Baker 
Eddy founded Christian Science at Lynn, 
i867; Mother Church is at Boston; Mrs. 
Laura C. Rathvon succeeded to presidency 
June 4, 1951. Abolitionism flourished be- 
fore Civil War. Heavy immigration of 
irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs brought 
many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free 
schools and first school at Dedham, 1649, 
sut no uniform system until 1840. Harvard 
Sollege, nucleus of University, founded 
1636, has been educational leader for 300 
years, with largest endowment today. 
High esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, 


Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, 
Holy Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, 
Simmons, Hebrew Teachers’, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technolo (Boston), 

niv. of Massachusetts, and Worcester In- 
stitute of Technology. 

_Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, tex- 
tiles and tools for them. Lynn, shoe capital 
of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also 
shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell per- 
fected power loom, 1822, started U. S. cot- 
ton cloth manufacture at Lowell, where 
Textile Institute gives instruction. Lawr- 
ence has Pacific Mills, American Woolen 
and William Whitman Co. Paper is im- 
pent to Fitchburg (Crocker Burbank), 

olyoke (Whiting), Worcester, Spring- 
field (U. S. Envelope) and Pittsfield (Eat- 
on Paper, Crane & Co.). Nationally known 
are L. S. Starrett, Athol; Gillette Saket 
Razor, Boston; Savage Arms and A. G. 
Spalding, Chicopee; American Thread, 
Berkshire Spinning, Firestone Industrial, 
and Sagamore Mfg. in Fall River; Iver 
Johnson Arms & Cycle and Simonds Saw 
& Steel in Fitchburg; Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham; Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., Lynn; and General Electric at Lynn, 
Everett and Springfield; Raytheon, New- 
ton and Waltham; Sprague Electric, North 
Adams; -American_ Optical,.Southbridge; 
Milton Bradley, Springfield; Monsanto, 
Springfield and Everett; Westinghouse, 
Springfield and Boston; Hood Rubber 

atertown; Crompton & Knowles an 
Norton Co. in Worcester. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand 
Banks for cod (see Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous), now use Diesel-powered 
trawlers. Marblehead is a famous yachting 
center. Clipper ships were built by Don- 
ald McKay and Currier at Newburyport. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, 
where Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the 
Aleotts, Channing wrote and Ephraim 
Bull developed the Concord grape. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 
140 community forests, 50,110 acres. The 
beaches are popular throughout the East. 
cape Cod with summer theaters, sports 
and an artists’ colony at Provincetown, is 
popular with New Yorkers. 


BOSTON 

Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
hub of 83 cities and towns with 2,600,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. The 
fourth largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
half of all New England output. It is the largest 
wool market and major distributor of woolens and 
worsteds, shoes, furniture and sea food. It is the 
largest fish-shipping port in U. 8. 

The city has 209 banks of all categories. The 
Public Library has 32 branches. Railroads: Boston 
& Maine, New York Central, New Haven. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at an original cost 
of $40,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing over 1,000,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Eastern, 
Flying Tiger, Northeast, Pan American, Province- 
town, Slick, Trans-Canada, United, Wiggins. 


Michigan 
Wolverine State 

CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th ; ; 

Michigan, a North Central state, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts. 
The northern peninsula is bounded N. b 
Lake Superior, with Canada opposite; § 
by Wisconsin. Southern peninsula is 


ri 
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bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with Wis- 
consin and Illinois o saree &. by Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access 
to four out of the five Great Lakes; has 
longest state shore line, The Sault Ste. 
Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connecting Lakes 
Huron and Superior, leads canal traffic. 

The state was originally explored by the 
French and many names (Detroit, Mack- 
inac, Sault Ste. Marie) are of French ori- 

in. Etienne Brulé (1618), Jean Nicolet 

1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére Mar- 
quette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) 
were early visitors. France was ousted by 
Britain, 1763. French and Indian troubles 
left their mark. Under the Ordinance of 
1787 Michigan Terr. embraced part of 
other western states. : 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with 
flat plains S.E., 573 ft. above sea_level 
rising to Porcupine Mts. in Upper Penin- 
sula, 2,023 ft. The peninsula’s hard and 
soft woods once led in timber and it is 
now engaged in reforestation. 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt pro- 
duces 13% of the country’s iron ore. Cop- 
per is found in free state in Keweenaw 
region. Limestone provides a great ce- 
ment industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large 
salt deposits, which yield bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, iodine and other chemical 
products. Since 1920 Michigan has devel- 
oped an oil industry. 

Michigan leads the world in production 
of motor vehicles and parts; also leads 
the U. S. in employes, wages and value- 
added-by-manufacture in this category, 
with more than 50% of. the U. S. totals. 
Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, primary metal industries, chemicals 
and allied products, food products, paper, 

png and publishing; furniture and 

ures. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small 
fruits produced and produces over 50% 
of the sour cherry crop of the country. 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
cherries average over 300,000 tons a year. 
Many migrant workers come from the 
south central states, more than half being 
naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, 
cherries in June and July, with about 
30,000 laborers employed in the Traverse 
City area. Migrant workers begin to leave 
before the beet sugar crop is ripe in No- 
vember, hence 40% of this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. 

_ Michigan produced 83,200,000 bu. of corn 
in 1952 (average 50.5 bu. per acre). It had 
2,003,000 head of cattle Jan, 1, 1953, includ- 
ing 963,000 milch cows averaging $237 per 
hd. Turkeys are an important product. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first 
rank are led Se the Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. ichigan State Normal 
School, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture, and the Michigan “College of 
Mines are important in education. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states 
of the middle west, with trout streams and 
thousands of lakes and a resort income of 

400,000,000 a year. There are 16 state fish 
atcheries. Isle Royale in Lake Superior 
has a national park of 133,760 acres. The 
state has 159 licensed airports and land- 
ing fields, 107 military and emergency 
fields and seaplane bases. Principal rail- 
roads: Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Canadian National, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & North Western, Detroit & Mack- 
inac, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, Mil- 
waukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and Soo Line. ? 
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DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL i 
Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, wa: 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) foundee 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From a - 
when it had 285,704 people, it was by <4 
motor car jndustry to the fifth largest city in t 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016, 
in its pipe gers district. It is the third larg 
manufactur city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the c 
Detroit industry, with major plants of Gé 
Hudson, Packard 


an average of 487,000 hourly-paid workers in 1952: 
with average pay of $2.08 hourly and $84,04 weeklys 
Average income of a Detroit family was $7,250 
The factory payroll, $2,045,000,000 in 1952 wa 
217% over 1940. 

New building permits in Detroit amounted 
$133,308,008 in 1952. Its airport is used by 10 airr 


eae Minnesota 


ve deeds State 
CAPITAL: St. . 
llth. POPULATION: ( 

rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord. Star of 
Narth. FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. BIRD: Ameri 
ean Goldfinch (unofficial). 


TREE: Norway 
ADMISSION: 32nd. 

Minnesota, one of the North Centra 
states, is bounded N. by the provinces ©. 
Manitoba and Ontario, Canada; E. by, 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior; S. by Iowa 
W. by South and North Dakota and ¢é 
small area of Manitoba. The headwater: 
of two great river systems are within its® 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows alo : 
part of the Wisconsin boundary and has§ 
the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis#) 
at the head of navigation and the Ree 
River of the North. Water from Minne 
sota hills reaches the Atlantic by way} 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence systen 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Despite the fact that it is an inland agri 
cultural state, it has a port, Duluth, whi 
vies with Philadelphia for the seconc@ 
largest tonnage in the U.S. Two-third 
of the state are rolling prairie, the high 
est point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above 
sea level. Known as the “land of 10,00! 
lakes” Minnesota has a multiplicity o 
waterways in N. E., that make vacation: 
ing an important industry. ' 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the: 
nation’s iron Be: chiefly frem open pi 
mines, shipped” from Duluth in vessels 
like tankers to the steel mills at the foo: 
of Lake Michigan. Manganiferous ore i 
also mined. Foods as a group lead a 
manufacturing. Minnesota’s top indust 
in value added by manufacture is non 
electrical machinery, followed by printing 
and publishing, meat packing, electrica 
machinery, paper and allied lines, grair 
mill products (including flour), fabricatec 
metal products, apparel, dairy products: 
Many creameries are cooperative on the 
Rochdale plan. | 

In 1952 Minnesota ranked second in oat¢) 
production (204,555,000 bu.), flax (10,480,- 
000 buy and hay (6,986,000 tons), and pro 
duced large quantities of barley, corn an: C 
spring wheat. The state had, Jan. 1, 1953: 
3,750,000 cattle valued at $558,750,000, in 
giannis 1,454,000 milch cows (aver. $221 4 


3 


_Minnesota is famous for its contribu; 
tion to surgery and medicine; the Maye 
Clinic at Rochester, founded by Wm. 
and Charles H. Mayo, is world famou 
and the Mayo Foundation for Medica) 
Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minne 
sota. Of the 42 institutions of highe 
learning, 15 are colleges and universities 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and the St. Olaf college choir, Northfield 
have high rank. There are 26 state par 
and many recreational facilities. Minne- 

| 


| 
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0: gfellow. 


Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 


came May 11, 1858. 
a MINNEAPOLIS 


_ Minneapolis has a population of 521,718 with 
1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
‘area. Food processing leads with machinery, pre- 
Its flour pro- 
‘duction is famous and third, after Buffalo and 


¢ision instruments, printing next. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Russell-Miller. 
‘cake. 


Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, “Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
t has 5 airlines—Branifi, Capital, North Central, 
Western, and Far-East connections, 
making Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in 
Barge lines on the Mississippi import 


orthwest, 


activity. 
500,000 tons a year, about one-half gasoline. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and railroad, water and air facilities. It 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of na- 
tion’s mileage, and is third largest motor truck 
River barge line freight in 1952 totaled 
Payrolls approximate $500,000,000 


center. 
1,300,000 tons. 
annually. Products include printing, adhesives, 
abrasives, paper products; has food processing, 
fur, brewing and motor vehicle assembly industries. 


The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 


are faimous. pte 2 
Mississippi 
Magnolia State 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 

8ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis. By Valor 

and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. AD- 
MISSION: 20th. , 
» Mississippi is a South Central state in 
the Deep South, bounded N. by Tennes- 
see; E. by Alabama; S. by Louisiana and 
Gulf of Mexico; W. by Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi river forms W. bound- 
ary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in 
N.E. average 650 ft., sloping down W. to 
Black Prairie, cotton-growing soil. The 
Delta is an alluvial plain in N.W., between 
the Mississipp! and the Yazoo, producing 
cotton. The S. part of Mississippi grows 
long-leaf yellow pine. | 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, 
and colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It 
was-held by French 1699-1763, English 
1763-1779; Spaniards, 1779-1798, when the 
U. S. took over and gradually moved 
Indian tribes across the river. With Ala- 
bama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
[ts settlers fought in the Battle of New 
Orleans, 1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 
10, 1817. A large plantation state, it was 
the second to join the Confederacy. 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers 
9f cotton, ranked second in 1952 with 
[885,000 bales. A century of one-crop 
‘arming and erosion exhausted much of 
he soil and led to. the introduction in the 
1930s of crop rotation and soil conserva- 
ion. : 

Agriculture has become diversified and 
10Ww produces pecans, sweet potatoes, soy 
xeans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, 
wheat, oats and fruits. Tung nuts are 
rushed for tung oil, which, with turpen- 
ine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
sroduction. Dairying has become second 


Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated by 


French traders and missionaries first 
netrated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 
0, named the Falls of St. Anthony. 
France ceded the land E. of the Missis- 
, i to Great Britain, 1763; Britain to 
'U. S., 1783. It became part of Northwest 
‘Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part 
c Henry R. 
Schoolcraft found source of Mississippi in 

ke Itasca, July 13, 1832. Statehood 


It is hq. for General Mills, 
International, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee and 
Its chemical industry processes 
Minnesota’s large flax crop for linseed oil and oil 


to cotton in farm income and much poul- 
oy is produced, : 
he state produces much hardwood 
lumber and slashpine products, including 
fibre board, kraft paper, newsprint. Lau- 
rel has the largest fibre-board plant. 
Industrialization is being encouraged 
by the state’s BAWI (balance agriculture 
with industry) plan which increases avail- 
ability of land and buildings for manufac- 
turing plants and aids employment. 

_ Mississippi has 10 colleges and universi- 
ties, 2 teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges 
and 12 institutions for Negroes. It has 10 
state parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulf- 
port holds an annual yacht regatta and a 
mackerel rodeo in July. Biloxi has a Mardi 
Gras in February, and Pass Christian a 
tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous for its 
formal ante-bellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memo- 
rial bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg 
National Military park are of interest to 
tourists. Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Louisville & Nashville. Air- 
lines; National, Delta-C.&.S., Southern, 


Missouri 
Show Me State 
CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank, 11th. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorn (cra- 
rete mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. ADMISSION: 


Missouri, a. Middle Western state, is 
bounded N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee; S. by Arkansas; W. by 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. The Miss- 
issippi river flows along nearly the entire 
E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri flows 
along the N.W. corner and crosses the 
Static, joining the Mississippi above St. 
Louis. Missouri has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The home state of ex-President Tru- 
man, Missouri has endeared itself to Am- 
ericans by its river lore, folk tales and _es- 
pecially by Mark Twain’s creations, Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, whose 
statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood home 
of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birth- 
place, in Florida, Mo., has been moved to 
a public park. The farm birthplace of 
Jesse James, notorious bandit (1847-1882), 
is near Excelsior Springs. A log cabin 
built by U.S. Grant is preserved near St. 
Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands, The 
black soil N. of the Missouri was levelled 
by glaciers and produces big corn crops. 
The central W. section is part of the Great 
Plains and produces forage.. The delta 
area, S.E., including the famed Boot Heel, 
produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered 
rocks, water gaps, sinkholes and springs, 
including Big Spring, flowing 252,000,000 
gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, 
cotton and cotton seed, wheat and oats. 
On Jan, 1, 1953, it had 3,950,000 cattle, in- 
cluding 1,014,000 milch cows; 208,000 horses 
and colts, 1,564,000 mules, 813,000 sheep, 
and 3,756,000 hogs and pigs. Its minerals 
include: lead, cement, coal, grindstones, 
limestone, marble, iron, copper, barite, 
cobalt, bismuth, manganese and tungsten, 

Tnere are 54 institutions of higher edu- 
eation, including 16 colleges and universi- 
ties. The Univ. of Missouri at Columbia 
has the countrv’s first School of Journal- 
ism. founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 
There are 25 state parks of 60,519 acres, 7 
state forests, 121,000 acres. Of 8 national 


_ toe section of the 
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forests, the Gardner section of the Mark 
Twain forest contains 1,970,396 acres, the 
Gasconade section, 114,587 acres. The Fris- 
Clark National Forest 
contains 466,655 acres; the Wapello section 
347,592 acres. gy  LoOUIS i os me 
St. Louis, 8th largest city in U. S., , 
population in 1950 and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
sq. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-EK-T, 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pacific. 
It reaches the entire Mississippi valley with water 
transportation and is served by these passenger 
airlines: American, Braniff, Delta-C. & S., Ozark, 
TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, the most famous 
is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, with a channel span 


SOUR KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters for one of the larg- 
est livestock and meat-packing industries in the 
U. S., it is an important seat of auto assembly 
and steel manufacture; ranks among the top ten 
garment manufacturing centers. Metropolitan 
Kansas City ranks first as a cattle and calf, stock- 
er and feeder market; cash wheat and primary 
wheat market and in flour production. It stands 
second in livestock and meat packing, in grain 
elevator capacity, in feed producing and as sorg- 
hum grains market. 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Delta-C. & S., Continental, Ozark, Slick 
and TWA: The American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show is held here annually in October, 


Montana 
Treasure State 

CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 591,024, 
rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Silver. 
FLOWE: Bitterroot. BIRD: Meadowlark. AD- 
MISSION: 41st. 

Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, Canada; E. by 
North and South Dakota; S. by Wyoming 
and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains the 
country’s largest copper mines, vast 
cattle and sheep ranges and mountains 
with picturesque recreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when 
Marcus Daly first exploited it; its biggest 
smelter is at Anaconda. Great Falls, Bill- 
ings and Butte are important centers. 
Lead, zinc, are mined in quantity, also 
some gold and silver; cement, silicate, 
asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become impor- 
tant. There are vast coal deposits. Butte, 
which has yielded over $215 billion 
worth of copper in 50 years has 2,700 
miles of tunnels, and is described as “a 
mile deep, a mile high.” The only sap- 
phire mines of consequence in the coun- 
“a's are in Montana. 

he state in 1952 ranked second in spring 
wheat (54,730,000 bu.); fourth in barley 
(12,880,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1953, it had 
1,656,000 sheep (fourth), and 2,172,000 cat- 
tle. It produces apples, sugar beets, flax- 
seed, potatoes. There is a large timber in- 
ee in yellow pine, and much Douglas 


© 
The Continental Divide runs thr 

the western third, the highest moins 
is Granite Peak, 12,850 ft., near the south- 
ern boundary. Glacier National Park, on 
the Divide, 1,534 ag mi., is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes 
and streams with all kinds of trout, etc. 
hotels and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) 
Fort Peck Recreational Area on the Mis- 
souri has developed at Fort Peck Dam 
largest earth-filled dam, with 3rd largest 


"# 


States of the Union—Missouri, Montana, Nebraska ; : 


, contribu to < 
reservoir by area mn ee “a ga 


and sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 186 
Land E. of the Continental Divide we 
part of Louisiana and Dakota; the V 
art was_in Oregon, Washington arm 
daho..__Railways:. Burlington, _Greé 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacifii 
Soo, Union Pacific; the last reaches We? 
Yellowstone, W. gate to Yellowstone Nez 
tional Park. Airlines: Frontier, Nort 
west, Western. 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 177,227 sq. mi., rand 
14th. POPULATION. (Census of 1950), 1,325,51 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. BIRD: Wester 
Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 
Nebraska, a West North Central stat¢) 
is bounded N. by South Dakota; E. be 
[owa and Missouri; S. by Kansas and Co. 
orado; W. by Colorado and Wyoming. Th 
Missouri river runs along the E. line. Thr 
W. part lies in the foothills of the Rockie2 
with high table lands broken by loy 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakotz 
Then comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassgi 
sand hills. Thence the prairie slopes gen 
to the Missouri. Three river systems, th) 
Platte, Niobrara and Big Blue, drain 
into the Missouri. 
Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forag# 
and livestock state; raising much oati 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay and sugar beett 
In_ 1952 it raised 4,965,000 hd. of cattleg) 
value $595,800,000. It ranks 3rd in winte 
wheat, 3rd in rye, 4th in corn. 
The iarge production of livestock he 
developed a major packing house indus® 
try in Omaha, where Cudahy, Armour an 
Swift have large processing plants. Oma 
has a large livestock market, is the larges 
butter-making city in the country and fF 
big distributor of wheat and corn. Inco 
1857, Omaha lies on the W. bank of : 
Missouri. It has a large lead refinery & i 
American Smelting & Refining Co., heaw 
office of Union Pacific Ry. and Creighto#: 
Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octedy 
ber, is its famous carnival. Omaha i 
served by the U. P., Burlington, Nortif 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicagy 
Great Western, Illinois Central, Mo. P 
cific, Wabash. Airlines: Braniff, Unite 
Nebraska has had a unicameral or one} 
house legislature since 1937, with 43 me 
bers elected on a nonpartisan ballot. A 
electric power facilities are state or m 
nicipally owned. It has one state univer 
sity at Lincoln, one municipal universit 
2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian co 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There a 
many state-supported fishing and recrea 
tion centers. Arbor Lodge State Park, 4 
mi. from Omaha, is a memorial to J. Ster 
ing Morton, founder of Arbor Day, whic 
is observed as a_ legal holiday on 
birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. 
Se ; 
ebraska land was touched by Coronj#! 
ado’s expedition of 1541 and entered Vi 
the Missouri by French fur traders c. 170¢ 
It was part of the Louisiana Purchase 
1803; visited by Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806 
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en H. Long came on the first steam- 
at, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
ne in 1836. The Union Pacific began its 


e 1, 1953. 
Nevada 


P Sagebrush State. Silver State 
* CAPITAL: Carson City, AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
, 6th. POPULATION: (Census. of 1950), 160,- 
rank 48th. MOTTO: All for Our Country. 
WER: Sagebrush, BIRD: Mountain Biuebird 
unofficial). TREE: Pifion. SONG: Home Means 
ada. ADMISSION: 36th. q 
Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain 
pou and is bounded N. by Oregon and 
daho; E. by Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by 
Salifornia. Although smallest in popula- 
jon, it has arrested national attention, 
irst by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 
jilver and gold after 1859; its free silver 
ects in national politics and latterly 

'y its lenient divorce laws, requiring only 
} weeks’ residence, which make Reno and 
“as Vegas divorce centers. 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, 
Yevada has many arid areas and much 
iikali soil, but where irrigation proceeds 
ts agricultural production increases. It 
was the first state to profit by the Federal 
zeclamation Act of 1902, the Newlands 
groject, since 1903, irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, 
specially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt- 
sovelock project, since 1936, has reclaimed 
| large area for grain, alfalfa and dairy- 
ng. Some of the waters of Lake Mead, im- 
jounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam on the 
Yolorado, also irrigate Nevada. This dam 
s 25 mi. s.e. of Las Vegas. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid 
wake and Lake Tahoe. Large streams in- 
lude the Humboldt, Carson, Walker, 
"ruckee, some of them partially drying 
ip in summer. Trout streams abound with 
nackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot 
rout. Recreational areas and camp sites 
re provided in 11 state parks, total 23,000 
eres. Rodeos are popular events in a state 
hat raises many cattle and sheep. Vir- 
inia City is a relic of the Comstock min- 
ng days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
nent, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, 
ear Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave 
yas a shelter for primitive man. Nevada 
as licensed games of chance. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western 
oundary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft. 
; highest mountain. Lowest_elevation is 
00 ft., near Colorado river. Great mining 
enters have been Tonopah, Goldfield and 
ureka. Today copper, zinc, gold, tung- 
ten are principal minerals. Anaconda 
flopper Co. in 1952 started open-pit mining 
t Yerington where its $40,000,000 plant 


eats about 11,000 tons of ore 


daily. 
The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, nas an 
nportant mining school. Reno and Car- 


yn City are favored by artists and sculp- 
yrs. Nevada, explored by John C,. Fre- 
lont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham 
oung’s Utah Territory until 1861, then 
evada Territory, with later additions 
°om Utah and New Mexico. It was then 
irgely inhabited by miners and was the 
asis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It. 
- became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 
Principal railroads are Southern Pa- 
fic, Union Pacific. including Oregon 
hort Line; Western Pacific, Nevada 
suthern. Airlines: Bonanza, TWA, Unit- 
1, Western. 
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New Hampshire 


Granite State 


CAPITAL: Concord, AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242, 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 


Purple Lilac. BIRD: Purple Finch. TREE: White 
Birch, 9th of the Original 13 States. 

New Hampshire, one of the 6 New Eng- 
land states, is bounded N. by province of 
Quebec, Canada; E. by Maine and Atlantic 
ocean; S, by. Massachusetts; W. by Ver- 
mont. It is a land of high mountains, pic- 
turesque lakes, swift rivers and a vast 
forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in 
summer; its freedom from hay-fever ir- 
ritants in the north endears it to health- 
seekers; its slopes provide ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel 
Champlain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
1605; first settled at Portsmouth, 1623, 3 
years after Plymouth, Mass. It was called 
after Hampshire, 1629. Dover was founded 
1631. It declared its independence June 15, 
1776 and contributed heavy to the vic- 
tories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. 
above sea level. Highest land in Northeast 
U. S. is the Presidential range of the 
White Mountains, with Mt. Washington, 
6,288 ft. (First cog he in world opened 
1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest 
(1911) protects 719,247 acres of woods, 
mountains, drives, and trails, of which 49,- 
128 acres are in Maine. State-owned are 
Dixville Notch and Franconia Notch, the 
latter near Profile, or Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 
ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face) ; 
Whiteface, 3,985 ft.; the Flume. Grand 
Monadnock, 3,166 ft., is near Mass. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through 
state; is fed by Pemigewasset from Pro- 
file Lake, Winnipesaukee and Contoocock; 
latter flows north. Plymouth, Ashland, 
Franklin, Manchester, Nashua are in this 
valley. Connecticut river forms west, 
Vermont, boundary; Hanover and Keene 
are on its banks. Portsmouth is state’s only 
port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in 
Merrimack valley, are textiles, paper, 
leather goods, machinery, printing. 

_New Hampshire shared the educational 
pioneering of Massachusetts Bay from 
1642; established first free public library 
at Dublin, 1822. It has Univ. of N. H., 
Durham; Dartmouth (1769), Phillips Ex- 
eter -(1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior Col- 
lege. The MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, estab. 1908 in honor of Edward 
MacDowell, composer, has given summer 
haven to many authors. 

Soil and climate make the state excep- 
tionally favorable for berries, apples, 
peaches; poultry and dairying is exten- 
sive. perenne is large industry, under 
supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, abra- 
sive garnets, granite, copper, lead, mag- 
netite and some gold are produced. Im- 
portant rys. are Boston & Maine, Canadian 
National, Central Vermont, Maine Cen- 
tral. Airlines are Northeast and Wiggins. 


New Jersey 

Garden State 
CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: ° Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. 
TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 States. 
New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
states, is bounded N. by New York, E. by 
New York, the Hudson river and the 
Atlantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early 
in the 17th century, it was the scene of 
much action in the American Revolution, 
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developed iron furnaces and grist mills, 
and became a great industrial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W,. 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways_and inlets. 
The Delaware river runs along its W. 
line. Its shipping facilities make it a 
large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
state of Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Cam- 
den handle shipping for foreign - parts. 
New Jersey contributes a huge figure to 
the total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex 
County, 1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in 
the Kittatinny Mts., is 900 ft. wide between 
mountain sides, 1,600 ft. high. : : 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its 
more than 12,000 factories employ 323 
classifications of labor. The state ranks 
first in the U.S. in dollar value of chemi- 
cal products and has many laboratories 
for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are petroleum refining, copper 
smelting, textiles, electrical machinery, 
foundries, machine shops, rolling mills, 
paint and pottery works. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, aspara- 
gus, beets, eggplant, lima beans and Roe 
toes. The principal fruits are apples, blue- 
berries, cranberries, cherries, grapes, 

eaches, raspberries and_ strawberries. 

ew Jersey holds high rank in the poul- 
rg industry, dairying and the processing 
of vegetables, especially tomatoes. The 
first dairy cattle artificial insemination 
project in America was launched in Hun- 
terdon County; also the common-carrier 
shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million dollar business nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of 
higher learning are: 4 universities, in- 
cluding Princeton and Rutgers, the state 
university; 1 Institute for Advanced 
Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, 
attract hundreds of thousands each year. 
There are 21 state parks, 18,000 acres; 10 
state forests of more than 58,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic 
and scenic interest include the Palisades, 
massive vertical wall of rock rising more 
than -5U0 feet above the Hudson river; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 

The 118-mile New qoreey. Turnpike 

vides direct connection between Ridge- 
field Park and the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge. Construction in 1953 progressed 
on the Trenton Freeway, connecting with 
a new Delaware River toll bridge be- 
tween Trenton and Morrisville, Pa., 1,300 
ft. long, opened Dee. 1, 1952. 
_ Newark had the first great air terminal 
in the U.S. Chief railways: Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Erie, Le- 
high, West Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: eae AREA: 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: 


To- 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state 
is bounded E. By Oklahoma and Texas, 
N. by Colorado, S. by Texas and Mexico, 
W. by Arizona. Its N.W. corner is the only 
spot where four states meet (Colo., Ariz., 
Utah, N.M.). It was part of "land ceded 
by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N. M., 
1850; increased by Gasden Purchase, 1853; 
lost Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528: De 
Vaca, 1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Este- 
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NewYork 


tal by Sp 
overnor de Peralta, 1610. Under Spai 
él 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has cit® 
zens of Spanish-Mexican descent, nox} 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, Apachi 
avajo, Ute and Pueblo Indians, latter liv 
we in 18 pueblos (villages). : 
an Juan, largest river, crosses N.V 
corner for mi. Rio Grande_ - 
through west center to Mexico, irrigate@ 
vast areas bee Sheen Butte de 
and Hall Lake, mi. long; Caballo, 19 
Vado, Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supple 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water 
also stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gil 
San Francisco rivers. Wheat, corn, bean 
cotton, grow in eastern section; sheep azg 
raised in S.W., many by Indians. Ove@ 
1,000,000 hd. eattle are raised annuall 
Value of agricultural products avera 
$300 million ann National foressp 
cover 13,281 sq. mi. Douglas fir, ponde 
rosa pine and spruce are cut for timbes 
Climate is dry and invigorating. Annu 
rainfall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reac! 
ing 100° on plains in summer. Mountz 
rise 3,000 to 13,160 ft. 
Most awe-inspiring natural wonde 
Carlsbad Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carls 
bad) are visited by 500,000 annually. Di 
covered 1911, now national park, thes 
have 3 levels and largest natural ca 
“room’”’ in world, 1500x300 ft., 300 ft. hi 
Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblec 
“Sky City.” Chaco Canyon has an 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 
Oil and natural gas create new values 
S.E. and N.W. Potash mining was startez 
1931 near Carlsbad; state now is first 1 
production. Two large open-pit coppe 
mines at Santa Rita are operated by Ne 
vada Consolidated Copper Co. Ore i 
smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vas: 
gypsum deposits. Other mining is for gole 
silver, zinc, lead, manganese, copper 
beryl, molybdenum, uranium, pumice. 
Santa Fe and Taos have attracted i:arg® 
artist colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) 
has State Univ., with Indian pueblo archi 
tecture. There are 6 higher colleges, on# 
professional school, one state militar? 
institute, Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Sa: 
Pacific, Rio Grande, Rock Island, Colo. é 
Southern. Airlines: Continental, Frontie 
Pioneer, TWA. 


New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192" 
rank, ist. MOTTO: Excelsior. Ever Upward 
FLOWER: Rose. llth of the Original 13 States 
New York, since 1820 the most populous 
state, is bounded N. by Canada (partly 
separated by St. Lawrence River), Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by Canada, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; E. by 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut! 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey an 
Pennsylvania. It is mountainous in the E. 
level or hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy) 
5,344 ft., in the Adirondacks, is the highes 
The state has 291 landing facilities, thou- 
sands of miles of rails and a great network 
of hard-surfaced roads, to which cross- 
country highways are being added. The 
1950 legislature authorized a State Thru 
way Authority to construct a 535-mi. high- 
speed highway from Buffalo to New York 
City necessitating a new Hudson Rive 
bridge between Nyack and Irvington. 
Industrial and agricultural activitie 
of the state are extensive, and of 453 typ 
of manufactures in the U. S. listed by the: 
Bureau of the Census, 430 are represented: 
in New York, which leads in clothing, 
printing, rugs, carpets, furniture and pho- 


i 
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States of the Union—New York, North Carolina, North Dakota 
tographic equipment. It has high rank in 


textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instru- 
ments. New York City is the U. S. financial 
center. — 

Dairying leads farming; cheese has a 
large output. Milch cows Jan. 1, 1953 num- 
bered 1,439,000 (third in nation), value 
$258 hd. New York is the second largest 
producer of grapes and ere sugar, and 
produces cabbages, broccoli, corn, pota- 
toes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, 

*peaches, pears, cherries and buckwheat. 

New York has 125 institutions of higher 
education, more than 5,000 elementary 
schools, and 1,270 public high schools, 
junior high schools and academies. The 
United States Military Academy is lo- 
cated at West Point, N. Y. 

_ Specific information about New York, 
its officials and laws, will be found under 
State of New York. 


North Carolina 
Tar Heel State, Old North State 

CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sa. mi., rank, 
21th. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
tank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. BIRD: 
Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 

_ North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the At- 
lantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic, South 
Carolina and Georgia; W. by Tennessee. 
It has three types of_topography: the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and in- 
cludes the Blue Ridge, and the Appalach- 
ian Highlands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is 
tallest peak east of Mississippi. The chief 
rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, Catawba, 
Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 
mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 

Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas 
Vasquez de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526. 
DeSoto led an expedition into the. Great 
Smoky Mts. in 1540. Sir Walter Raleigh 
reached Roanoke Is., 1584; settled colony 
1585, 1587. Virginia Dare, first white child 
born of English parents on American soil, 
Aug. 18, 1587. f 

Once predominately agricultural, North 
Carolina has developed many industries 
since World War I. In 1952 it led the U.S. 
in textiles, cigarettes and wooden furni- 
ture. It is an important producer of paper 
and pulp, chemicals, electronic ssoiaid pe tr 
ents and aluminum. New plants produce 
rayon, nylon, dacron-and other fibres, and 
Eoliephane. It has the world’s largest ciga- 
rette and cigarette paper factories, pro- 
ducing 52% of the nation’s cigarettes, the 
largest plants being those of R. J. Reyn- 
olds in Winston-Salem, Liggett & Myers 
and American Tobacco Co. in Durham, 
and American in Reidsville. They attract 
over 100,000 visitors annually. 

Discovery of the ‘flue curing” method 
of ripening and coloring bright tobacco in 
Caswell County about 1857 boomed pro- 
duction of this type of leaf, referred to as 
“Virginia tobacco.” Invention of the Bon- 
sack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. | 

Farming remains a basic industry and 
only one city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 
pop. North Carolina has the largest rural 

opulation of any state; exceeded in num- 
ber of farms only by Texas. Three-fourths 
of all flue-cured tobacco in U.S. is grown 
there. Total production, flue-cured _and 
burley, in 1952 was 923,840,000 lbs., valued 
at $463,000,000. Other principal crops in 
1952 were: cotton, 560,000 bales; corn, 
56,176,000 bu.; peanuts, 291,450,000. Ibs. 
Livestock and poultry production has in- 
creased; poultry climbing to 43,336,000 in 


More than 300 minerals and rocks are 
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found, 70 of commercial importance. The 
state Dr eouees nearly all the nation’s out- 
put of kaolin, 70% of ground and scrap 
mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a large pro- 
ducer of tungsten, ey Tones granite 
and gravel. Forests cover 18,551,000 acres, 

Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fish, 
menhaden and shellfish, valued at $16,000,- 
000 a year. There are 635,000 acres of game 
refuge, with bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, 
quail and rabbit, as well as brant. duck, 
Eee, There are 11 national parks and 
orests, 12 state tee Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park of 461,000 acres 
is half in N. C., half in Tennessee. Cling- 
man’s Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Haas 
Sorewey. 3,000 to 6,000 ft.; also Nantahala 
National Forest, 377,000 acres, with trout 
streams; Pisgah National Forest, 474,504 
acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh 
on Roanoke Is., site of first colony (re- 
Stored) and annual play, The Lost Colony; 
Kill Devil Hill monument, where Wrights 
in 1903 made first engine-propelled air- 
plane flights; Guilford park, site of Revo- 
utionary battle. Cape Hatteras National 


"Seashore park extends into Atlantic. The 


state’s annual tourist income is estimated 
at _$250,000,000. 

There are 59 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill; Duke Univ., 3 teach- 
ers’ colleges, 23 junior colleges, 12 Negro 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily 
endowed from the Duke tobacco fortune 
through the Duke Endowment (see Foun- 
dations). The state operates the largest 
school bus fleet in the world (approx. 
6,350 buses). 


North Dakota _ 
Sioux State, Flickertail State 


CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. mi., rank, 
16th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,636, 
rank, 41st. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: Wild 
Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. TREE: 
RE 7 bE MARION: 39th or 40th, with South 

North Dakota, in the West North Cen- 
tral group, is bounded N. by Canada; E. 
by Minnesota; S. by South Dakota; W. by 
Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota 
and Minnesota. The surface in the eastern 
two-thirds is a vast rolling plain, with 
moderate rainfall helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the 
Bad Lands, so named originally by the 
Indians and settlers because they were 
then difficult to traverse. 

The geographic center of North Amer- 
ica is in Pierce County, 16 miles south and 
7 miles west of Rugby. 

The state led in 1952 in production of 
spring wheat (81,190,000 bu) , durum wheat 
(18,879,000 bu.), and flaxseed (12,980,000 
bu.) ; was second in barley (34,580,000 bu.), 
and fourth in rye with 1,575,000 bu. It 
raises corn but far less than other mid- 
west states. Cattle numbered 1,742,000. 

A large section of the western part is 
underlaid with lignite coal, and there are 
large quantities of sand and gravel and 
natural gas. Oil was_ discovered in the 
Williston Basin in 1951. Three refineries 
are proposed; one under construction in 
Mandan in 1953 to have capacity of 30,000 
bbls. a day. si 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of 
higher education—four colleges and uni- 
versities, five teachers’ colleges and three 
junior colleges. : 

Explorations in what is now North Da- 
kota were made as early as 1738-1740 by 
French-Canadians. The Lewis and Clark 
expedition (1804-1805) passed through the 
territory and established Fort Mandan. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state 
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ark near Mandan, was the starting point, 
May 17, 1876, of Gen. George Custer and 
his troops for the battle of the Little ae 
Horn in Montana where Custer and 
his men were killed June 25. __ 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a 
ranch near Medora. His log cabin stands 
on the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 
Medora is the headquarters for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
and site of the popular de Mores Historic 

ouse Museum. 
ane Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
are known for the great variety of song 
birds found in the area. A joint Ameri- 
can-Canadian Commission set aside 2,200 
acres on the northern border of these 
mountains to be known as the Peace Gar- 
den, commemorating the continuous 
peace between Canada and U. S. 

Chief rys. are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: 
Braniff, North Central Northwest. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 
CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., rank, 
34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,946,627, 
rank, 5th. MOTTO: None. Ohio adopted Imperium 
in Imperio, A Government Within a Government, 
1866, repealed it, 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Carna- 
tion. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Buckeye. ADMIS- 
SION: 17th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central 
group, is bounded N. by Michigan and 
Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west 
railroads of the northern U.S., airlinesand 
Great Lakes vessels. Eight presidents have 
come from Ohio—W. H. Harrison, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the In- 
dians at Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had 
British-Indian raids and_ battles; Gen. 
Anthony Wayne defeated Indians at Fal- 
len Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed Treaty 
of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put- 
in-Bay, Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of 
Northwest Territory, Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair sat at Marietta (1789) and Cincinnati 
(1791). Columbus became capital in 1817. 

_Large coal and salt deposits, and some 
oil and gas in N. W., started industries. 
With opening of canals, the Ohio-Miami- 
Erie in Ohio and the “Soo” in Michigan, 
Ohio products moved rapidly east and ore 
from Lake Superior supplied its steel 
mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

Ohio in 1952 was sixth in soybeans (20,- 
680,000 bu.); raised 47,000,000 bu. winter 
wheat, 175,000,00 bu. corn; also oats, to- 
ares 3 rapes. 

e state's sesquicentennial - 
brated in 1953. 3 West cee 

Im construction is the new Ohio Turn- 
pike, eventually to run 241 mi. across the 
state from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
Indiana. CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U. S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940, The city is a 
big steel, electrical, tool and die center and has 
plants of Republic Steel (employing over 7,000); 
American Steel & Wire, Jones & Laughlin, ‘Alcoa 
Aluminum, Chase Brass & Copper, and Lincoln 
Electric (welding). In 1952 it had 299,008 em- 
ployed, averaging $84.51 in weekly wages. It has 
wate Institute of Technology and Western Reserve 

niv. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore 
and is served by 9 railroads, including B. & O.. 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl. 
vania, Wheeling & Lake Erie; 10 airlines including 
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machine tools, playing cards, soap and electro- 
types, home of Procter & Gamble and Crosley 
Radio. Its metropolitan area draws on Covington — 
and Newport, Ky. Xavier Univ., Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati and its Symphony Orchestra are centers of 
culture. In addition to New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania and B. & O. it is served by Southern, 
Cc. & O. Norfolk & Western, and Louisville | 
and Nashville, using one of the nation’s finest 
railway terminals, completed 1933. Its airlines are — 
Allegheny, American, Delta, Lake Central, Pied= 
mont, TWA, Slick and U. S. Airlines. 

Columbus, the capital is third city of state in 
population, has a fiourishing manufacturing in~ 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose at 
Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with Good- 
year coming in 1898 and Firestone later, Akron 
became the rubber capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, and Owens- 
Corning Glass, Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony | 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approaches, 
crosses the Maumee in Toledo. 


In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced © 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Feld, Air Force headquar- — 
ters. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it is headquarters for National Cash 


Register. 
Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th.. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,233,- 
351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vincit— 
Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistletoe. 
BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. TREE: Redbud. 
SONG: ‘‘Oklahoma.?) ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Colorado and 
Kansas; E. by Missouri and Arkansas; S. 
by Texas; W. by Texas and New Mexico. 
It is a vast rolling plain sloping S. and E., 
with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. Hignest 
point is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the 
Ozark Mountains. in East are heavily 
wooded; farther west are the Wichita 
Mountains. The Ozark plateau has under- 
lying limestone. The Arkansas River flows 
E. across the northeastern. part of the 
state and the Red river along the S. line. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803, was known as Indian Terri- 
tory after it became the home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes — Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole—when 
they were forced west by President An- 
drew Jackson and _ his successors, 1828- 
1846. The land was also used by Comanche, 
Osage and other plains Indians. As white 
settlers pressed west land was opened for 
homesteading by runs and lottery, a run 
being a race for a claim at a specific time. 
The first run took piace Apr. 22, 1889; the 
most famous was the run to the Cherokee 
Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to 
the Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens 
had voted to call the state Sequoyah, after 
the Indian who created the Cherokee al- 
phabet, but Congress refused. The state 
Pisced peavey ais statue in the National 

1 . 

Originally a plains state, Oklahoma 

changed radically with the sinking of oil 
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wells from 1901 on. The Glenn pool, S. of 
Tulsa, started big Beers 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbl. daily. 
Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
Witt income producers. The Seminole 

eld, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil der- 


‘yicks stand in front of the state capitol. 


Indians retained royalties and profited as 
individual owners and tribes. 

Oil brought a great industry to the state, 
gave Oklahoma City and Tulsa metropol- 
itan status. Large refineries at Tulsa and 
Ponca City produce lubricating oils, liquid 
gasoline, aviation gasoline and by-prod- 


- ucts. The Oklahoma Geological Survey 


and the Schools of Geology and Petroleum 
Engineering at the Univ. of Oklahoma 
have improved oil production. 

Oklahoma has the largest reserve of 
asphalt and 10,000 sq. mi. with underlying 
coal. Strip mining is practiced. Lead, zinc, 
8ypsum, selenite are produced in quan- 
tity. Industries include oil tools, glass, 
flour, cotton products, lumber, creameries, 
meat packing. Biggest crops are winter 
wheat (second in 1952 with 55,100,000 bu.), 
rye, corn, cotton and sorghum. Cattle, 
swine and sheep are important. State had 
on Jan. 1, 1953, 3,218,000 cattle valued at 
$312,146,000. 

Part of Oklahoma was in the Dust Bowl; 
considerable planting of trees has been 
done to hold the soil. Rainfall averages 
33.39 in. annually. Several large reservoirs 
were built in recent years on the Grand, 
Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cim- 
arron, Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. 
Denison Dam, at the juncture of the Wa- 
shita and Red rivers, formed Lake Tex- 
oma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita National 
forest covers 176,000 acres; there are na- 
tional wildlife refuges in the Wichita 
Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. The 88-mile, 
$38,000,000 Turner Turnpike, paralleling 
U.S. 66 between Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
was opened May 16, 1953. 

Chief railways: Frisco; M-K-T, Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas Cit 
Southern. Airlines: American, Braniff, 
Central, Continental, Ozark. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 

CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union appears on 
state seal). FLOWER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: West- 
Pee oe war’. TREE: Douglas Fir. ADMISSION: 
33rd. 

Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bound- 
ed N. by Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by 
California and .Nevada, W. by the Pacific 
ocean. It is 395 by 295 mi. in extent, with 
the Columbia river on its N. line, the 
Snake river on the E. Portland, Salem, 
Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast 
range at the W. and the Cascade range 
at the E. The Blue Mts. and-the Wallowa 
Mts. are in the N. E. section. Tallest are 
the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at N. rising 
11,245 ft. Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. : 

Capt. Robert Gray_in the Columbia, 
with sea letters from President Washing- 
ton, reached the river named after his 
ship May 11, 1792 and claimed it for U.S. 
President Jefferson sent Lewis & Clark 
there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur de- 
pot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by 
the British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. 
frontier with Spain was settled 1819. A 
provisional govt. was established in 
Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U. S. title was 
established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb. 14, 1859. ; 

Oregon has large fishing interests, es- 
pecially in salmon; raises much fruit; op- 
erates many canneries; raises wheat, 
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corn, hay, berries, sugar beets, potatoes, 
bulbs and nursery products. Major farm 
industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

The Columbia River and its Pus al 
tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
accommodate ocean-going vessels. Bonne- 
ville dam, 40 mi. E. of Portland, provides 
navigation facilities and electric power 
(4,462,935,000 kwt. hours in 1952). 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, 
Douglas fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and 
western pine to the E. Timber cut aver- 
ages over 8 billion board ft. annually, 
usually largest in U.S. Great areas have 
become national forests. Pacific Crest 
Trail runs through them, touching Crater 
Lake, a body of sapphire blue water in a 
former volcano, 6 mi. in diameter -and 
2,000 ft. deep. State forests cover 720,000 
acres; community forests 87,544 acres. 
Oregon has two national parks: Crater 
Lake and Oregon Caves National Monu-= 
ment. There are 152 state park units total- 
ing 60,700 acres. 2 
_ There are 18 colleges and universities, 
including Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; 
Univ. of Portland, Willamette Univ. (Sa- 
lem), Reed College (Portland), Oregon 
State (Corvallis). 

Railways: Great_ Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific. 
Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, Pan Ameri- 
can, Pacific Northern, Southwest, United, 
West Coast, Western. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 - mi, 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Laurel. BIRD: 
FER Od GEOUSE, TREE: Hemlock. Second of Original 

ates, 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
one of the Middle Atlantic states and is 
bounded N. by New York and Lake Erie; 
E. by New_York and New Jersey; S. by 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia; 
W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The Del- 
aware river is on the E., the Allegheny 
unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burgh to form the Ohio. The Appala- 
chian mountains extend through the mid- 
dle of the state running S. W. ; 

One of the great manufacturing and 
mining states, Pennsylvania produces 
nearly one-third of the nation’s steel. 
Pittsburgh is the center of the greatest 
metal production. Its supplies of iron ore 
come mostly from Minnesota. Electrical 
goods and equipment, are made in Pitts- 
burgh in large quen es Pennsylvania 
leads in knitted goods, hoisery, textiles. 

The annuai bituminous coal output 
averages 125,000,000 tons, anthracite, more 
than 40,000,000 tons. The state produces 
coke, high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural pur- 
poses, lime, cement, slate. : 

Pennsylvania was second in production 
of buckwheat in 1952 (903,000 bu.). Other 
important crops are cigar leaf tobacco, 
mushrooms, winter wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, and 
grapes. 4 

It has 101 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—76 colleges and universities, inelud- 
ing Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Bryn 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, 
Girard, Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

There are 35 State parks, 103,987 acres; 
25 State forests, 1,798,883 acres, and 111 
community forests, 145,063 acres. State- 
owned park, forest, fish and game land 
totals 2,867,352 acres. ; 

The Articles of Confederation were 
adopted at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
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he Declaration of Independence was 
rien and signed and the Constitution of 
the United States drawn up in the former 
State House, now go PEe Hall, 
home of the Liberty Bell. 
1953 completed razing of 22 acres of mid- 
town structures, including the Broad St. 
Ry. terminal. Development of a unified 
building project on 8 acres, Penn Center, 
lhas been prepared by the City Planning 
ommission. 
Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, 
granted land to Wm, Penn, the Friend 
(Quaker) to pay debts owed Penn’s 
father. Penn made a treaty with the In- 
dians, 1682, and called the land Pennsyl- 
vania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
landmarks, including Valley Forge and 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, now na- 
tional shrines. The site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s print shop is marked at 135 
Market St., Philadelphia. _ =50 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 327 mi. in- 
cluding extensions, stretches from Phila- 


delphia to the Ohio line. Total cost, 
$211,500,000. 
Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, 


Lackawanna, Lehigh, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, many 
others. Airlines: Ailegheny, American, 
Capital, Colonial, Lake Central, North- 
west, Eastern, Resort, National, Pan 
ence United, TWA, Slick, Flying 

iger. 

REBUILDING PITTSBURGH 

A great reconstruction project is transforming 
down-town Pittsburgh, where municipal, state, 
Federal and business. interests are cooperating in 
a $1,500,000,000 project to be completed in 1956. 
The Golden Triangle and the historic Point at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
have been cleared; a 36-acre park covers the site 
of Fort Pitt, with a five-level underground parking 
garage. Two old bridges will be removed. On the 
adjoining 23 acres of Gateway Center, financed by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, eight cruci- 
form office buildings, 20 to 24 stories tall, have 
been erected; the completed buildings are hq. for 
Westinghouse Electric, Jones & Laughlin, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, National Supply and other large 
corporations. Building programs are being com- 
pleted by the University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne 
University and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The Aluminum Company of America has erected 
a 30-story office building using aluminum window 
frames and walls, the latter in pre-fabricated sec- 
tions. It stands opposite a new 42-story U. S. 
Steel-Mellon building, with Mellon Square between. 


The square, gift of Mellon foundations, has an 
underground garage for 900 cars. The Parking 


Authority has been erecting a number of seven- 
level garages, each holding 776 cars. The new 
Penn-Lincoin parkway takes U. S. 30 on the east- 
ern outskirts. A new toll-free expressway is cost- 
ing the state $100,000,000. 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, opened June, 1952, 
cost $33,500,000, and is said to be the second larg- 
est in the country, next to Idlewild. 

A planned campaign against smoke and floods 
has resulted in considerable smoke abatement. 
Seven new dams and reservoirs will protect down- 
town Pittsburgh from injurious floods. The Cone- 
maugh dam, largest of the seven, was completed 
late in 1952 at a cost of $44,000,000. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 
CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi, 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791, ~ 
896, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: Violet. 
PED: Bobwhite. TREE: Maple. 13th of Original 
ates, 


Rhode Island, one of 6 New England 
states, is the smallest state—48 mi. long 
37 mi. wide. It is bounded N. and E. by 
Massachusetts, W. by Connecticut, S. by 
the Atlantic ocean. U. S. surveys give 
land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in 
Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi. in- 
land. Land area includes island of Rhode | 
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hiladelphia in | 


‘century, repealed it 1889, an 


Island, re by Verrazano as similar 
Ee ie ted offi an nodes ibe taland hag 
esi officially S ¢ > 
j1 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 
Rhode Istand is distinguished hi: 
cally for its battle 
science and action, 


religious exiles 

Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639. 
Baptist church in U. S. at Providence, 
1639. First charter, 1644; second charter 
from Charles II, 1663 O.’'S. (1664). Rhode 
Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought re- 
sistance to British impressment of sea- 
men, 1765,.and to unjust taxation by burn- 
ing of revenue-vessel Gaspee, 1772. Rhode 
Island_ denounced allegiance to British 
King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, 
May 29, 1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode 
Island had prohibition of liquor in 19th 
refused to 
ratify the 18th (Prohibition) amendment. 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at ~ 
Newport, once called 17th century mill, is 
believed to antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces quartz, green- 
stone, limestone, graphite, granite. It pio- 
neered in textiles, jewelry manufacture 
and silverware. Samuel Slater_adapted 
the Arkwright spinning frame, 1785, made 
first cotton yarn at Pawtucket. Gorham 
silversmiths started at Providence. Geo. 
H. Corliss developed steam engines and 
tools. Lace, rubber goods are important 
products. Once a center for whaling, the 
state had large output of spermacetti 
candles. 

Agriculture has huge aa a of turkeys 
and chickens, especially Rhode Island 
reds, also dairy products. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) 
and 2 other colleges, 3 professional 
schools, one teachers’ college. Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Station 
at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer 
capital of society in middle of 19th cen- 
tury, when industrial magnates built 
showy, mansions. Easton’s Beach and 
Bailey’s Beach are noted reserts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace. Horse racing 
is featured at Narragansett Park and Lin- 
coln Downs; fishing and yacht racing are 
popular sports. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 
CAPITAL: Columbia. 


States. 
_ South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. 
oy the Atlantic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. 
There are about 190 mi. on the Atlantic. 
The Blue Ridge Mtns. come into the north- 
west corner for 500 sq. mi., with Sassafras 
Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
the Low Country, where cotton and to- 
bacco are raised. The climate in the west 
is cool, the central part medium, the sea- 
Coast subtropical and humid. The mild 
winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranked 4th in tobacco 
production in 1952, producing 168,960,000 
Ibs. Cotton production was 560,000 bales 
(500 lbs. each). It also produced corn, oats, 
Sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches, hogs 
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aper pulp are 
produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone, clay, 
gravel, phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. In- 
dustries have been aided by power from 
hydroelectric plants on the Santee, Sa- 


- luda, Savannah and other rivers. A 200,- 


000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell 


* Counties is devoted to the government’s 


hydrogen bomb project, begun in 1951. 
There are many incentives to hunting 
and fishing, with no closed season on fish. 


The Francis Marion National forest, 243,- 


383 acres, and the Sumter, 296,074 acres, 
preserve timber lands. There are 21 state 
parks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 130,691 acres. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher 
learning, led by the Univ. of South Caro- 
lina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important 
part in American beginnings. It was first 
settled by Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was 
given by Charles I to Robert Heath as 
Carolana, 1629; had first royal governor, 
1730. it left Britain, 1775. Charles Pinck- 
ney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its 
provisions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, 
and the Civil War began with the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 
1861. It suffered severely when Sherman 
burned Columbia and marched through 
it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pil- 
lared houses are to be found in Charles- 
ton, Columbia and Beaufort. Famous are 


the gardens in the environs of Charleston: - 


Magnolia, Runnymede, Middleton Place, 
Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, Oaks, open 
December to May, and the famous Azalea 
festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, Airlines: Delta-C. & S., 
Eastern, National, Southern, TWA, Pied- 


Bont: South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Pierre. AREA: 77,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule. 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant. 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ADMISSION: 39th or 
40th with North Dakota. 

South Dakota is bounded N. by North 
Dakota; E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by 
Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Montana. 
The Missouri river drains all but the ex- 
treme N. E. corner. The Black Hills are 
in the West and Southwest. Harney Peak, 
7,242 ft. is the highest point in U.S. east of 
the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are 
the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil 
deposits. The rolling prairie falls to lower 
levels in N.E., where Big Stone Lake, 967 
ft. alt., is the lowest point. ‘ 3 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri 
Basin dam and reservoir improvements, 
now on the way. Two of the largest dams 
and reservoirs in the country are_the 
Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at Fort 
Randall on the southern border. : 

The state ranked second in the nation 
in 1952 in durum wheat (2,100,000 bu.); 
3rd in spring wheat (23,408,000 bu.). Rye, 
corn, oats and hay also are raised. On Jan. 
1, 1953, the state had 3,052,000 cattle, 920,- 
000 sheep, 1,366,000 hogs. Packed meat, 
butter and cheese were products. 

The state leads in gold production, and 
at Lead is the largest Rold producing mine 
in the United States. Silver is produced in 
quantity. The principal mineral products 
in order of value are gold, stone, cement, 
sand and gravel. Other minerals are feld- 
spar, mica, lithium, uranium and ben- 
tonite. a WA 

South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, Chey- 
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_ and mules. Turpentine and 
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enne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock 
and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of 
higher Jearning—including seven pagan 
and universities. There are 41 state parks, 
77,272 acres; largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; 
four state forests, 84,000 acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has 
an altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its 
granite face are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The busts of these figures are propor- 
tionate to men 465 feet tall. In 1948 Kor- 
ezak Ziolkowski, sculptor, commenced 
work on a gigantic figure of Crazy Horse, 
(Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 £t. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Moun- 
tain, near Rushmore. 

Historically, the state dates back -te 
1743 when the first white men, the Veren- 
drye brothers, Frenchmen, came to the 
area in search of a route to the Pacific. 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union, 
1889, together with its twin state North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Foo South Dakota Historical Society 
asserts both states can be 39th or 40th 
state, since President Harrison intention- 
ally shuffled the proclamations before 
signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 

CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., rank, 
33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,291,718, 
rank, 16th. MOTTO: Agriculture and Commerce. 
FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. TREE: Tulip 
Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 

Tennessee, in the East South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Kentucky and 
Virginia; E. by North Carolina; S. by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. by Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the W. line. 

The state is divided into three geo- 
graphical sections: East Tennessee with 
the Great Smoky Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the 
east, Great Valley and Cumberland Mts. 
to the west; the Central Basin surrounded 
by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, pla- 
teau region sloping westward to the Mis- 
sissippi R. bottoms. Principal cities are 
Nashville, noted for its educational insti- 
tutions; Memphis, industrial center and 
cotton market; Knoxville, hq. for TVA; 
Chattanooga, with its famous Lookout 
Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 

Tennessee has a large lumber produc- 
tion, with oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, 
hemlock and chestnut. It leads the South 
in minerals and gets its greatest income 
from coal. It has cement, stone, ferro- 
alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. 

Formerly an agricultural state, Tennes- 
see now is industrial, with manufacturing 
payrolls twice farm income. In 1952 there 
were approx. 4,700 plants with over $1.8 
billion invested. Principal industries are 
chemicals, textiles, foods, apparel, print- 
ing and publishing, metal working and 
lumber products. The Arnold Engineering 
Development Center for airplane research 
occupies 41,000 acres near Tullahoma. 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about 
equally balanced between field crops and 
livestock. Twenty-seven leading crops in 
1952 aggregated over $369,000,000; cotton, 
$132,900,000; corn, $75,600,000; tobacco, $67,- 
500,000; hay, $44,500,000. : 

Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
learning, including eight for Negroes—28 
colleges and universities, among them 
Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vander- 
bilt, Fisk, Meharry Medical. | 

There are 17 state parks covering 130,000 
acres, 13 state forests totaling 143,752 acres, 
and 20 state-owned lakes, hatcheries and 
game preserves totaling 315,864 acres. _ 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville 
on the Clinch river, creates a beautiful 
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ke covering more than 80 sq. mi.; shore 
tine over 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 
miles long, which, with tributary projects, 
comprise around 600,000 acres of water in 
fhe Tennessee Valley area, aiding eco- 
nomic and recreational welfare. 

Tennessee has at least three natural 
wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
* basin of the Mississippi River formed by 
an earthquake (1811); Lookout Mountain, 
a° rock-faced promontory_carved by the 
currents of the Tennessee River and over- 
looking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; 
and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee 
was first settled in 1757. Originally a part 
of North Carolina, the area now compris- 
ing this state was ceded to the United 
States 1784, but existed for a time as the 
State of Franklin. It was included in the 
Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 

: AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
Rene S605 eater, rank, 1st. POPULATION: 
Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indiar word, 
Tejas, friends, from. which Texas derives name.) 
FLO : Bluebonnet. : Pecan. BIRD: 
Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. ADMIS- 

SION: 28th. 

Texas, one of the West. Central states of 
the South, is bounded N. by New Mexico 
and Oklahoma; E, by Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by 
Gulf and Mexico; W. by Mexico and New 
Mexico. The Rio Grande flows for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. It is the 
largest state, 773 x 801 mi. at widest points; 
1/12th of area of U. S. Bureau of the 
Census.estimated Texas had second largest 
increase in U. S. between Apr. 1, 1950 and 
July 1, 1952, of 447,000, gain of 6.2%, mak- 
ing total 8,189,000. 

Texas is the only state that was an in- 
dependent republic, recognized by the 
U.S. and other powers, before annexation. 
It never had territorial status but en- 
tered as a state. : 

Coast explored by Alvarez de Pineda, 
1519; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First 
missions founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. 
Fort St. Louis, 1685. Texas became a Span- 
ish province, 1691, Mexican state, 1821; 
revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo battle 
Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic 
of Texas; voted for annexation to U. S. 
1845, admitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and 
joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all 
slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to Union, 
Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 
developed an important citrus fruit area 
near the Rio Grande. Lake Texoma, 
formed by the Red River N. of Denison, 
has the largest earth-filled dam, covers 
93,080 acres and a 580 mi. shoreline and 
serves four states. Large reservoirs have 
been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, 
Trinity, Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, 
with cattle raised on great ranches in the 
West, It specializes on short-horns; Here- 
fords crossed with Brahmas. It is first in 
sheep raising and wool; its Angora goats 
yield the biggest mohair crop. The largest 
state fair in the U. S. is held annually 
in Dallas’ for 16 days early in October, 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in 
east and central parts producing corn 
(the chief crop), sorghum, oats, wheat, 
barley, rye. Truck farming yields the na- 
tion’s biggest spinach crop; tomatoes, 
potatoes. The state was first in cotton, 


1952, with 10,300,000 acres producing 
ness; peaches are the biggest 
followed by me Rie pe dates, figs | 
all sorts of berries. 

ing centenin the world is near Tyler. 


etroleum refining leads Texas | 


ith meatpacking second, cotton 
pene third. Then follow in value oil- 


eld tools, flour and lumber. The nation’s | 
ually, 


biggest oil production, growing ann 
has been developed in North Central, East 
Central and Southwest Texas, while 


Panhandle also has great auigntities of 


natural gas, which is used throughout 
Texas ona piped north. The heart of the 
industry is around Houston, which 


enormous refining capacity. Helium is- 


o in the Panhandle. 
e state leads in sulphur and has a great 
chemical industry. Texas’ 14 ports are led 
by Houston; Port Arthur, Galveston and 
Beaumont. ~ : : 

There are more than 600 airports, in- 
cluding 55 major USAF bases. Major air- 
ports are in Fort Worth, Dallas, San An- 
tonio, Houston and El Paso. Greater Fort 
Worth International Airport (cost, $13,- 
000,000) opened in 1953; has 5-acre termi- 
nal ie eT loading areas for 17 4-engine 
planes, 6,400 ft. main runway, and 300,000- 
gal. fuel storage capacity. : 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher ed- 
ucation: 40 colleges and universities, 5 
professional schools, 3 teachers colleges, 
46 junior colleges. The Univ. of Texas is 
at Austin. Important schools are Baylor, 
Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas 
Christian Univ., Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Univ. of Houston. 


HOUSTON 

Houston, largest city in South, and nation’s sec- 
ond largest port. tonnage-wise, had 596,163 pop. in 
1950, and over 806,000 in its metropolitan district, 
jumping from 24th place (1940) to 14th in the na- 
tion. The Houston Ship Channel, 5845 mi., brings 
Gulf shipping to its door, The $2815 million. Gulf 
Freeway, toll free, opened in 1952, stretches 50 mi. 


oe at Amarill 


from the city to Galveston. It is heart of oil in-. 


dustry of 14 counties, producing 20% of the state’s 
crude and 9% of the nation’s, with crude oil re- 
serves of the area 2.3 fWillion bbls., or 11% of 
U. S. Area has 15 refineries with capacity of 
593,000 bbls. daily. Investment in refineries mak- 
ing 100-octane gasoline and in synthetic rubber ex- 


ceeds $200,000,000. Houston is focal point for Gulf | 


Coast chemical empire in which more than $1 
billion is invested. 

Houston is center for agricultural products. It is 
a big cotton shipping port and warehouses can 
store 2,250,000 bales. 
87% of rice grown in Texas. 
flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. The new Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost $100,000, - 
000 will include hospitals and research laboratories. 
The Univ. of Houston was established in 1934. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Braniff, 
Delta-C. & S., Continental, Eastern, Pan Ameri- 
can, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. Six major rail- 
ways reach Houston, 


Utah 
Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. Area: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th, MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: Sego 


Lily. BIRD: Seagull (unofficial). WREE: B! 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. : po 


Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is 
bounded N. by Idaho, and Wyoming; E. 
by Wyoming and Colorado; S. by Ari- 
zona; W. by Nevada. The Wasatch Mts. 
run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. 
The highest peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. 
The greater part of the state is a plateau, 
6,000 ft. alt., with rivers useful for irriga- 
tion. The Great Salt Lake, in the N. & 


Milling of rice and 


3,7 oH 
000 500-Ib. bales. Pecans are a jatee busi- 


e largest rose-grow- > 


The Houston area produces | 


| 
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has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, and a 


‘salt density which varies from 20-25%. Its 


area is estimated at 1,500 to 1,750 sq. mi. 
A 30-mi. bridge crosses the lake. The 
Great American Desert lies in the N.W. 


corner and reaches into Nevada. 


ine climate is dry, stimulating and 
wholesome, warm in summer, rather cold 
in winter and the sky is clear and cloud- 
less 300 days a year. 
_ The state’s income from agriculture has 
increased in recent years. The principal 


‘livestock items are dairy products, tur- 


- keys and poultry products, lambs and 


wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are 
copper, coal, zinc and lead, gold, petro- 
jeum, sulphur and salt; also uranium, va- 
nadium, semi-precious stones, marble, and 
onyx. Large-scale oil development is on 
in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. 

Since World War II, Utah has become 
an important factor in the steel market. 
The giant Geneva Steel Mills has a cur- 
rent capacity of 1,300,000 tons per year. 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. 
Utah has become an important area in 
the production of uranium of which it is 
a leading source. The resultant program 
of highway development will increase ac- 
cessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches 
National Monument. 

There are 10 institutions of higher 
learning—five colleges and universities. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% 
of all church membership (census of 1950). 
-The Mormons reached Utah July 24, 1847 
from the Midwest. Salt Lake City, the 
capital, has several structures built by 
the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded for- 
mations the canyon country of south- 
western Utah and northern Arizona is 
remarkable. The canyons themselves are 
stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country. that 
Zion and.Bryce Canyon National Parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument 
are situated. One of the most spectacular 
scenic attractions in the state is Rainbow 
Bridge, near junction of Colorado and 
San Juan rivers. ‘ 

Utah is served by the Denver _& Rio 
Grande, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Western Pacific and Utah RYs, Airlines 
reaching Salt Lake City are Flying Tiger, 
Frontier, United and- Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
747, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple. BIRD: 
Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England 
states and the first to join the Union after 
the original 13, is bounded N. by the prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; E. by New Hamp- 
shire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire 
line extending to the original low water 
line on the west bank. On W. lies Lake 
Champlain, 100 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the 
Green Mountains, running N. and S. down 
middle of state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 
ft., highest. Six peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 
21 over 3,500 ft., including Mt. Killington, 
4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft., Camels’ 
Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic mountains, in S.W 
include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, 
E. of Green Mountains, contain important 
stone quarries near Barre. Mt. Monad- 
nock, in E., is 3,200 ft. ; 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, 


tale and asbestos; also has slate, mica, 
chtorite, iron, manganese, lignite, lime, 
and clay. 

The area was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain 1609, and had its first permanent 
settlement at Fort Dumner near Brattle- 
boro, 1724. New Hampshire exercised jur- 
isdiction and land west of the Connecticut 
became known as the New Hampshire 
Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hamp- 
shire and New York. Though compara- 
tively few the settlers resented interfer- 
ence. The Green Mountain Boys, organized 
by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort Ticon- 
deroga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 
150 cannon for besieging Boston. The 
Boys fought with distinction at Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their inde- 
pendence, adopted a constitution, the first 
giving universal manhood suffrage with- 
out property qualifications, elected a gov- 
ernor. They chose the name Vermont, 
suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). 
The controversy over land grants was set- 
tled 1790. Vermont ratified U. S. Constitu- 
tion Jan., 1791, entered Union, Mar. 4, 
1791. Vermonters were intense anti-slav- 
ery men and supported Lincoln over their 
native son Stephen Douglas. The state is 
strongly Republican and reveres Calvin 
Coolidge as its best representative. It has 
14 institutions of higher learning, includ- 
ing Univ. of Vermont at Burlington and 
Middlebury College. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 
160 days between frost. The Long Trail is 
famous for hiking and camping, with 
youth hostels. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 44 state forests and 
forest parks .contain 77,951 acres. Green 
Mountain National Forest is being ex- 
panded to nearly 500,000 acres. Timber 
cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 10-day season 
for deer and muskrats, skunks, raccoon, 
fox, mink provide pelts. The waters have 
speckled. rainbow, steelhead trout; pike, 
pickerel, catfish, perch and salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New 
England and New York markets. Turkeys 
are raised in large quantities. Apples are 
featured among orchard fruits; corn, 
potatoes, hay are large crops. St. Johns- 
bury and St. Albans (festival in April) 
are the centers of the maple sugar indus- 
try. Franklin county produces 200,000 
gals. of syrup annually. Paper-making is 
important. 

Vermont is served by the Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian 
Pacific, Delaware & Hudson, Maine Cen- 
tral and Canadian National. Airlines are 
Northeast and Colonial. 

Virginia 
Old Dominion 

CAPITAL: Richmend. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
eee: BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 

ates. 

Virginia, famous for its colonial cul- 
ture and statesmen, its historic estates 
and battlefields on which the fate of the 
nation was decided in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, is a commonwealth, one of the 
South Atlantic states. It is bounded N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by 
Maryland and the Atlantic ocean; S. by 
North Carolina and. Tennessee; W. by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. It was first 
settled, 1607, at Jamestown by English 
colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic 
legislature in the House of Burgesses, 
1619, became a center of resistance to 
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the British Stamp Tax and provided the 
leadership that led to American -inde- 

endence and the wri of the Consti- 
tation of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the 
water, consists of four peninsulas aver- 
aging 70 miles in 1 and 10 to 15 miles 
side: formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James rivers. The central part of_the 
state, the Piedmont, rises to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Between this range and 
the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah val- 
ley, an excellent farming region. Extend- 
ing far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, 
and many fertile valleys. Highest point 
is Mt. Rogers, 5,719 ft. 

Virginia was the 3rd_largest tobacco 
producer in 1952 (184,105,000 pa Other 
crops are corn, winter wheat, apples, pea- 
nuts. Smithfield hams from peanut-fed 
hogs are world famous. Livestock, dairy- 
ing and turkey-raising are important in- 
dustries and the Piedmont is noted for 
its thoroughbred horses. | : 

Virginia’s principal mineral products 
are coal, stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also 
titanium, cement, clay, feldspar, gypsum, 
lead, manganése. mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are 
Richmond, Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke 
and Lynchburg. Leading industrial prod- 
ucts are cigarettes, chemicals, furniture, 
lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 

ort News, at the mouth of the James 
River, has one of the largest shipbuilding 

lants and great coal piers. 
Roads is the major port of entry. 

The state lists 42 institutions of higher 
education, including six for Negroes—19 
colleges and universities, seven profes- 
sional schools, three teachers’ colleges, 
and 13 junior colleges. 

-' There are nine state parks with a com- 
bined area of approximately 30,000 acres. 
The state also has six state forests, 45,482 
acres. Other recreational facilities include 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains through which runs the 
Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many sea- 
shore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 
17, 1861, and Richmond became the capi- 
tal of the Confederate States. The state 
suffered severely as the chief battle- 

round. It was readmitted to the Union 

an, 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Madison, Tyler, William H. Harrison, 
Taylor and Wilson—the last 3 elected 
from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birth- 
place, Wakefield; home and grave at 
Mount Vernon; Jefferson’s Monticello, 
near Charlottesville and the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave at 
Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; 
many famous battlefields. All roads have 
historic markers. Colonial Williamsburg, 
restored by John D. Rockefeller, is the 
most extensive restoration in the coun- 
try; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & West- 
ern, B. & O. Airlines; American, Capital, 
Eastern National, Piedmont. 
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Washington 
Evergreen State 


CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLO 
ER: Rhododendron. TREE: Hemlock. BIRD: Wil- 
low Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 42nd. 


Washington, northernmost of the Pa- 


the U.S., bounded 
e U.S., : 
anada; E. by Idaho; Oregon; W. 
§ cific aco The Colum 
pea fisheries. 


The Cascade Mts. extend N. from 


ft. Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. 
Three railway tunnels go through the 
Cascade te bebe Piet aoe of ge ‘State: 
employs igation, e heavies 
in the U: S. is a registered. at Weynoatee: in 
the O ic ~» averaging . 
Puget und, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other impor- 
tant cities are situated, is a great com- 
mercial center. It is the nearest American} 
gateway to the ports of Asia, handles thes} 
bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 
Washington’s most valuable crop in 
1952 was wheat, 80,500,000 bu., and state 
was first in nation in apples, hops, ye | 
eas, second in small fruits, winter wheat, 
, pears, apricots, sweet cherries. 
Forest products are important; included 
are plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Pon-- 
derosa pine and Douglas fir doors, redlp 
cedar shingles. 
Manufacturing has increased greatly 
with use of hydroelectric power. Payrolls 5 
have increased for work in forest prod-- 
ucts, food processing, particularly can-- 
ning and preserving; aircraft; chemicals, , 
including the large government plants at: 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon in-- 
dustry has been decreasing, fisheries re-- 
main second only to California and Massa- - 
chusetts, with halibut, crab, albacore tuna, , 
rock cod prevalent. 
Principal mineral products in order of! 
value are cement, coal, sand and gravel, J 
stone. Gold, silver, lead, mercury and zine: 
also are mined. Also found are clays, an-= 
timony, arsenic, tungsten and platinum. 
Aluminum refining is important. 
There are 23 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—12 colleges and universities, with 
Univ. of Washington at Seattle. ; 
The nation’s largest reclamation ‘oj- 
ect in the Columbia River basin includes 
Grand Coulee dam, Bonneville dam and 
Chief Joseph dam. 
The state has two national parks, Mt. 
Rainier and Olympic National Park. 
Washington also has 75 state parks, 54,594 
acres; two state forests, 290,000 acres, and 
13 community forests, 90,016 acres. 
Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Milwaukee. Air- 
lines: Alaska, Northwest, Pacific North- 
ern, Pan American, Trans-Canada, United, 
West Coast, Western, Flying Tiger. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 s 


- mi, 
rank, 40th; POPULATION: (Census of 1950); 


2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rhododendron. Max. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Sug- | 
ar Maple. ADMISSION: 85th. 

West Virginia lies on the W. border of | 
the Middle Atlantic states, bounded E, by | 
Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania and | 
Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; | 
W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared the | 
po fortunes of Virginia until the out- | 

reak of the Civil ‘War, 1861, when 40 west- | 
ern counties of Virginia voted against se- 
cession and adopted a state government at 
Wheeling, choosing the name West Vir- | 


nia Nov. 27. On June 20, 1863, West Vir- 

inia was admitted to the Union as the 

_ 35th state. The first engagement of that 

_ war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including 

' part of the Appalachians. The E. section 
drains into the Potomac river; the W. into 
the Ohio. The climate is moderate and, 
like the people, has neither the extremes 
of North or South. 

_ The state is heavily industrialized and 
a large producer of bituminous, smokeless 
Pocahontas and cannel coal. Wheeling and 

Weirton are big steel centers; there is oil 
-refining and lumber production. Other 
products are coke, chemicals, coal tar de- 
rivatives, pitch, creosote, naptha, phenol, 
toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used in 
glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery 
and chinaware are produced. One of the 
largest producers of hardwood, its forests 
have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, 
oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peach- 
es, plums and grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of 
higher education—nine colleges and uni- 
versities, a number of teachers’ and 
junior colleges, and three Negro colleges. 

The tourist industry has become im- 
portant, tripling between 1946-1952, 
amounting in 1952 to est. $158,099,000. 

' .There are 15 state parks and 9 state for- 
ests providing all types of recreational 
and vacation facilities. Camping sites and 
trails are available in the Monongahela 
National Forest. White Sulphur Springs 
in Greeenbrier County is a famous resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line 
rys., including Penn., N. Y. Central, Nor- 
folk & Western, C.& O., B. & O., Virginian 
Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capi- 
tal, Eastern and Piedmont airlines. 


Wisconsin 
Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
Renee Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. ADMISSION: 
Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the 
East North Central group, is bounded N. 
by Lake Superior _and Michigan; E. by 
Lake Michigan; S. by Illinois; W. by 
Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers are on the W. _ 
Wisconsin was part of New France, dis- 


covered by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited 
by French explorers and missionaries, 
chiefly through Green Bay. The French 


recruited Indians for the British wars, 
but surrendered the land Sept. 8, 1760, to 
the British, who ceded it to the U. S., 
1783. The British were not completely 
dislodged until 1815. Wisconsin was part 
of Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., [lli- 
nois Terr., Michigan Terr., until Apr. 20, 
1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. It 
became a state May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, 
including cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk, and on Jan. 1, 1953, had the largest 
number of cows and heifers reserved for 
milk, 3,740,000 hd., average $240 a hd. It 
has more marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives and creameries on the Roch- 
dale plan than any other state. In 1952 it 
led the country in hay production, 8,508,- 
000 tons; had 16,100 acres in tobacco, 23,- 
799,000 lbs. It was third in oats, 132,885,000 
bu.; produced 139,954,000 bu. of corn at 
60 bu. per acre; had 148,000 horses and 
colts on farms, in addition to hogs, sheep 
and beef cattle. ; 

The Door County peninsula produces 
large crops of cherries and apples. Wis- 
eonsin ranks first in beets, green peas and 
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sweet corn for processing; second in cran- 
aa The state also produces maple 
ar. 

Nationally known industries include 
S. C. Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Ra- 
cine; Nash-Kelvinator, Simmons, at Ken- 
osha; Pabst, Blatz, Schlitz, Miller brew- 
eries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber 
docks and iron works. Oshkosh is known 
for overalls, trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much pro- 
gressive legislation. Passed first statewide 
primary election law and one of earliest 
corrupt practices acts; contributed to ad 
valorem taxation of railroads, income tax, 
vocational education, progressive han- 
dling of delinquent children. State passed 
first workmen’s compensation law, first 
complete labor code and first unemploy- 
ment compensation act. 

Wisconsin has_ 10,000 mi. of trout 
streams, 8,500 lakes with sturgeon; mus- 
kellunge, pike, bass, perch, smelts. Hunt- 
ing includes deer, bear, red fox, raccoon, 
partridge, geese, ducks in season, regu- 
lated by the Conservation Commission. 
Madison, between Lakes Mendota and 
Monona, is the seat of the University, 
one of 39 institutions of higher learning. 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational 
areas, including 29 state parks, 7 state 
forests, 2,018,944 acres of national forest 
lands and numerous historical and scenic 
sites. Airports: 125 commercial and mu- 
nicipal ie 6 seaplane bases in 1953. Air- 
lines: American, Braniff, Capital, Flying 
Tiger, North Central, Northwest, United. 
Railways: pees hee North Western, 
Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, Northern 
Pacific, Green Bay and Western. 

Wyoming 
Equality State 

CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,914 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Togae. Let 
Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Indian Paint 
Brush. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cottonwood. 
ADMISSION: 44th. 

Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Montana; E. by South 
Dakota and Nebraska; S. by Colorado 
and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky 
Mts., highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 ft. The Teton range, 40 mi. long, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier 
to early explorers and has 11 major peaks. 

The rivers flow in all directions: the 
Green river to the southwest, the Yellow- 
stone and Snake _rivers to the northwest, 
the Big Horn to the north, and the North 
Platte, Sweetwater and Laramie rivers to 
the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied 
air of high elevations, with-rather severe 
winters and pleasant summers. Annual 
mean precipitation 12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully de- 
veloped, include coal, petroleum, bento- 
nite, iron, copper, phosphate, sulphur and 
a variety of nonmetallics. The state’s coal 
resources are several times greater than 
those of any other. state. The principal 
mineral products in order of value are 
petroleum, coal, natural gas and natural 
gasoline. Uranium deposits of high con- 
tent, found near Rock Springs, are being 
developed with 90% participation by the 
federal government. Casper is headquar- 
ters for oil companies. é 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people 
gain their livelihood directly or indirectly 
from farm or ranch. Crops include beans, 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
hay, alfalfa and fruits. On Jan. 1, 1953, 
Wyoming had 2,261,000 sheep and lambs, 
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nd in nation, and 1,201,000 beef cattle. 
Dairying and cheese manufacture are im-~ 
portant in several sections. 

The nation’s largest reclamation bps 
ect, development of the Missouri River 
Basin, which includes ‘half of Wyoming, 
is under way. The development includes 
some 20 major dams, reservoirs and power 
plants, which will double irrigation. 

The University of Wyoming is in Lar- 
amie. One junior college is in Casper. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to 
women in the United States was con-~- 
tained in the Act of 1869 of the Territorial 
Legislature of Wyoming. 


District of Columbia 


802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: 
can Beauty rose. The City of Washington is co- 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
FLOWER: Ameri res 
District of Columbia is the seat 0: e Fed- 

Ea cGorcesmant of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100: square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 

ortion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments. Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the. District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the Sfates. The laws 
oF the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southerners 
defeated the Northern attempt to have the nation 
assume the war debts of the 13 original states, 
the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic methods 
Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compromise; 
the Virginia men voted for the Assumption bill, 
and the Northerners conceded the capital to the 
Potomac, President Washington chose the exact 
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justitia Omnibus. Justice to All. | 
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a French engineer who had cbme over with Lafay-- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10) 
lan was considered |! 


Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash-- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy bang race? to Mi eietiiier ss — Bcc: 1 
house because it obstruc vis an + 
ished it when the owner: poi’ Washington had) 
step in and dismiss L’ ant. 
fe Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Washing-_ 
ton. The occasion was expected to drum up sales of 
city lots, but there were few purchasers. Washing= 
ton bought several lots. In the next few years Rob- 
ert Morris and others invested. By 1799 the Senate 
wing of the Capitol had been roofed, the walls of 
the President’s house were up and the Treasury 
building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, President 
John Adams moved to Washington and on June 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the temporary capital. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 
home, Mount Vernon, 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 

_The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—1@ colleges and universities, in- 
cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional. schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges and two in- 
stitutions for Negroes. Consult also Washington, 
D. C., pages 220-227. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 
Three red, two white horiz. stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies about 
1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles north 
of Venezuela, Roughly rectangular in shape, it is 
about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, including 
the small islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil is extremely fertile and largely under 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the south; an 
extensive system, has been constructed by the 
Government. The climate is mild, with a mean 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a summer 
temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico formerly was administered under 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), 
which with its amendments granted Puerto Ricans 
American citizenship and unrestricted suffrage. 

_President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 


fied by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
stitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status of 
a free commonwealth associated with the United 
States, effective July 25, 1952. F 

Legislative power is vested in a Legislative As- 
sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are elected by direct 
vote, Eight senatorial districts elected two Sena- 
tors each, and 40 representative districts one mem- 
her eee: also 11 Senators and 11 Representatives | 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- | 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, | 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public. Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Noy. 2, 1948, re- 
elected 1952), first Governor of Puerto Rico to 
bgt os 2 a weneret ieee 

€ judiciary is vested in a Supreme Cour 

lower courts established by law. ber vite 

Cultivation and processing of sugar constitute 
he major source of income and employment. To- 
bacco, coffee, coconuts, fruits and vegetables are 
other agricultural products. The needlework in- 
dustry is important, and rum, beer and cement 
are produced. New industries are promoting in- 
dustrialization. Electric power rose from 174.0 to 
735.4 million kilowatt hours, 1940 to 1952. A mul- 
tiple-purpose hydroelectric project is under way in 
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the southwest, est. cost, $32,000,000. A rural elec- 
trification program and plans to supply potable 
water to 160,000,000 rural families are under way. 

The island has more than 77,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, airport facilities, 40,000 tele- 
phones and a telegraph system. A new interna- 
tional airport is being constructed at an est. $15,- 
00,000, to be completed in 1954. San Juan, with 
modern hotels, is the principle tourist. center. 

Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
agrarian countries in the world, with more than 
643 inhabitants to the- square mile, although a 
large number migrate to the United States each 
year. Municipalities over 50,000 (Census of 1950): 
San Juan-Rio Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; 
Mayaguez, 87,038; Caguas, 60,132. The death rate 
from tuberculosis has decreased to 90.6 per 100,000 
in_1952 compared with 260.2 in 1940. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 


at the elementary level. In 1952, 65.5% of the 
population under 18 was in school. Literacy rose 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 75.7% in 1950. There are 
five institutions of higher learning with enroll- 
ment of 15,400 of which 86.8% are at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras. Although Span- 
ish is the popular language, most of the people 
speak English. The Roman Catholic religion is 
predominant. 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by— 
its original ‘native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from thé 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sa. mi. POPU- 
LATION: (Census of 1950), 128,648. FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. Territory Since Aug. 24, 1912. 

Alaska, an Organized Territory, occupies. the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51° N. Lat., 
including all islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, EB. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S..W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait 
in 1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor. 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S. Russia was 
restricted to west of the 14ist meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan _ offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 

. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.’’ Treaty was signed 
Mar 30. 1867. announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when it became an Organized 
Territory 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. The 1953 legislature unanimously 
petitioned the U. S. Congress for statehood. Con- 
gressional action is pending. Alaska is governed 
by a legislative assembly of 16 senators, elected for 
4 years, 24 representatives, elected for 2 years; 
Congress reserves certain legislation. A delegate 
is elected biennially to Congress, but has no vote. 
The governor is appointed by the president. The 
white population has been growing by immigration 
in recent years. There are about 33,000 Eskimos, 
Indians and Aleuts. i 

The 1953 legislature created police and land 
departments. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21.- 
000,000 acres. A pulp mill was under construc- 
tion at Ketchikan in 1953. Fisheries produce sal- 
mon, halibut, herring and shellfish; the seal in- 
dustry center on the Pribilofs:; Canning and 
salting fish is a big industry. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service supervises salmon, fur seals, pro- 
tects spawning grounds, stops poaching. The U.S: 
Bureau of Reclamation has begun the Eklutna 
project, 30 mi. N. E. of Anchorage, primarily to 
supply electric power from a 30,000-kwt. plant, 
irrigation to come later. — ‘ 7 

Gold is still produced in quantity and _the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum, 
antimony, tungsten..are found. Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas and petroleum resources 
are being systematically explored. Marble, barite, 
graphite, gypsum, sulphur are found. 

Population of chief towns: Anchorage, 11,254; 
Fairbanks, 5,771; Juneau, 5,956; Ketchikan, 5,305. 

Four airlines serve Alaska: Pan American, North- 
west, Pacific Northern, Alaska. The Alaska Rail- 
road; ocean vesseis and river steamboats also 
operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi., is the chief river. 
Mt. McKinley, 20,269 ft., is the highest peak in 
North America; Mt. McKinley National Park, 3,030 
sq. mi., also has Mt. Foraker, 17,317 ft., Mt. Rus- 
sell, 11,500 ft. The Valley of 10,000 Smokes near 
Katmai is named because of vapor discharges. The 


Japanese current warms the coast and tempera- 
tures average about 60° in summer and rarely fall 
below zero. In the interior temperatures may 
reach 70° below zero and 100° above. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is Territory’s 
only institution of higher education. 


Hawaii 

CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,435 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W., latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland point, 
San Francisco. Of the total area, 6,435 sq. mi., in 
the group, 6,441 are land and 13 inland water; 
the island of Hawaii is the largest, with 4,021 sq. 
mi. Principal islands are Hawaii, Oahu, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and Niihau. Kure 
or Ocean and Palmyra are part of the group. Out- 
lying islands, included in area and census figures 
but not under the jurisdiction of the territory are 
Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John- 
ston, Midway and Wake, area 35 sq. mi. The 
Territory was established June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcariic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. above 
sea level, rising from the land more than that 
distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world, 
which resumed eruptions Jan. 6, 1949, after a halt 
of 6 years, 8 mos., and was still pouring great 
streams of lava into the sea in 1950. Always active 
is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’’ on Kilauea, a volcano 
4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one of the great spec- 
tacles of nature. These two volcanoes are in 
Hawaii National park, 245 sq. mi. Tourists, using 
airplanes, fly over erupting volcanoes. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the President 
for 4 years; he must have resided three years in 
the islands. The President also appoints a secretary, 
3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice. One delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years; he has floor 
privileges but may not vote. The territory voted for 
statehood in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. Con- 
gressional action.is awaited. A constitution provid- 
ing for an elected governor and-a bicameral legis- 
lature, a senate of 25 and a house of 51, was signed 
by delegates to the Constitutional Convéntion July 
22, 1950. 

Honolulu, pop. (1952), 232,553; county, 325,797, 
capital and chief port, is on Oahu. Pearl Harbor, 
chief U. S. Naval base, Oahu, was attacked by the 
Japanese Dec. 7, 1941. In 1952, 1,123 ships from 
overseas cleared Honolulu Harbor with 9,546,719 
gross tons. It is the principal airport, with 185,006 
planes landing during 1952, carrying 661,189 per- 
sens between Hawaii and other Pacific terminals. 

While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 

As of Jan., 1952, there were 195 public schools, 
125 private schools; University of Hawaii had 6,120 
students. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing,. with 50,000 tourists 
spénding over $30,000,000 there annually. Sugar in 
1952 reached 1,020,450 tons, worth $138,860,000; 
pineapples, 25,000,000 crates of fruit and juice, 
valued at more than $100,000,000. There are 16 
airports. 
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Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a Government res- 
ervation administered by the Canal Zone Govern~ 
ment. Operation of the Canal and related ooneiees 
cial activities is a function of the Panama Cana 
Co. In a reorganization of the Canal’s ednaidate- 
tive structure, the two elements were establish 
by law, Public Law 841 of the 81st Congress, eifec- 
tive July 1, 1951, to incorporate the operation of 
the Canal and related commercial enterprises into 
a single, business-type financial and administrative 
structure, the Panama Canal Co., and to constitute 
those units of the Canal concerned solely with gov- 
ernmental functions, including health and sanita- 
tion, as the-Canal Zone Government. Public Law 
841 provides that the company be self-sustaining 
and regulates operation, with provision for toll 
rates. : 

In addition to the civilian employees, the Zone 
is populated largely by personnel of the United 
States military forces and their dependents. Popu- 
lation, Census of 1950, 52,822. 

Both the Panama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government are headed by Brig. Gen. John 
S. Seybold, U.S.A., with the joint title of President 
and Governor respectively. r 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
Miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama. 
The port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a 
part of Colon, is Cristobal; and at the Pacific 
entrance Balboa, with adjoining and contiguous 
communities of Balboat Heights, administrative 
center, and Ancon. 

The land was granted to the United States by 
Panama by treaty Feb. 26, 1904, the compensa- 
tion being $10,000,000, and annual payments of 
$250,000, increased to $430,000 in 1936. No private 
individuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The total area of the Canal Zone is 648 square 
miles, of which 372 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles, 


. THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama). 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet, 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus, On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south. 

The line ofthe Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
oa surface nA Gatun Lake. 

merican occupation of the Canal Zone began 
May 4, 1904 and the Canal was opened to traffic 
Aug. 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 

New traffic records were set in fiscal 1952 with 
6,524 transits by ican henge vessels of more than 
308 AY with ee aan of 30,674,302, 

argo, , ageregate: ,610,509 tons; - 
lected’ totaled $26,995,772. soa iss 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thom 
as. AREA; 132 square miles. POP I: : 
sus of 1950):, 26,605. ens eS CL 

e Virgin Islands form the most e 
territory in the Western Hemisphere, They peo 
prise about 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thom- 
as, St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Jan. 25, 1917), Approximately 80 percent of the 


- 


@ humerous group 0! Colum- 


bus in 1493 named Las Virgenes for 


the princi) harbor, and 
seat of Government. It is situated 40 miles 
of Puerto Rico, about the same distance from 
Northern shore line of the group’s largest — 
St. Croix. and 1.442 miles southeast of New York. 

Congress (1927) conferred citizenship upon 
natives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
1936) universal suffrage was granted to all who 
could read and write the English language. Edu- 
cation is compulsory and there are 31 schools in the 
three main islands. English is universally spoken. 

The islands are comprised of two municipalities, 
that of St. Thomas-St. John with a Municipal 
(legislative) Council of seven members, and 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. 
tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
each year, the two bodies form a Legislative As- 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The governor is 
Morris F. De Castro, since March 24, 1950. 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation law, 
minimum wage and hour act, a full employment act 
and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice con- 
centrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock is 
raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82°. 


Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Distance 
from Manila, 1,499 miles; from San Francisco, 
5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the Western 
Pacific. The inhabitants are called Chamorros, a 
mixed race, with the Malay strain predominating. 

The United States has developed harbor facilities, 

airfields and other installations to make Guam one 
of the most important of the chain of bases in the 
Pacific. The port of entry is Apra. Guam is reached 
by_Pan American World Airways. 
_ Following fifty years rule by the U. S. Navy, the 
island came under jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior July 1, 1950. The island is admin- 
istered under the Organic Act of Guam, approved 
Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guamanian Con- 
gress, elected biennially by permanent residents, 
possesses powers similar to those of an American 
state legislature. 

The native language is Chamorro but Spanish 
and English also are spoken with English the 
official language. The Catholic church predomi- 
nates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
Sees and imports exceed exports by about four 
o one, 

Mageilan discovered the group of islands (March 
6, 1521) while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago. Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
i square miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 


American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunu’n, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u, the Manua 
Islands and the uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 
Island became a possession of the United States by 
virtue of a tripartite treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany (Nov. 1889). Another, Swain’s Island, was 
annexed in 1925. Formerly under jurisdiction of 
the Navy, since July 1, 1951 it is administered by 
the Department of the Interior. The United States 
maintains a high powered radio station on Tutuila 
which reaches the United States, New Zealand, 
Australia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial trafic. 

Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station, It was ceded 
(1872) to the United States by the native king. 

American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 


. Ursula — 


east 
the 


_ few hundred people. 

__ The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
 breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineagiples. oranges 
_. and bananas also are produced for commercial pur- 
' poses. About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


oe! 


Raikes Peta 


has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 


Tau _ 
of Oft and Olosega four square miles with 
Population of a few thousand. Swain’s Tland has 


n area approaching two square miles and a 


The natives are of a high type of the Polynesian 
aa oe laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
S. 


~ Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


__ The United States fiag was hoisted over Wake 


- Island July 4, 1898 by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 


Hawaiian group, 


‘the Hawaiian group, 


_ manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 


With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 


_ in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
_ about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 


from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 


_ group is 445 mi. long, 142 mi. wide, has 2,600 
_ acres, a little over 4 square miles. 


The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 


west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
_. grouped with the latter geographically. The area 


of the group is 28 square miles. 


Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
Dec. 24, 1941 after 14 days of fighting. It was sur- 
rendered Sept. 4, 1945. Wake and Midway are 
reached by Pan American World Airways. 


Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 


Johnson, Palmyra and Kingman’s, in the Pacific. 
also are under control of the Navy. Kure and 


‘Palmyra politically are a part of Hawaii. 


Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as_ aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


m0 ‘Canton al . Enderbury Islan ; 


tuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 


ire, 3 é is 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 


munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 


air services.’’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. ~ 


Islands Under Trusteeship _ i 


CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been pl: 
under the trusteeship system of the United Na- 
tions by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
tuok charge July 1, 1951. 


Germany seized many of thé islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Seals 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies” and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 


the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 


islands in violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pear] 
Harbor Dec. 7, 1941. 


The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at Nyasa with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. 
picturesque, with iuxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 


Coastline of the United States and Possessions 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute miles 


General coastline.—The figures under this head- 
ing are lengths of the general outline of the sea- 
coast. The measurements were made with a unit 
Measure of 30 minuies of latitude on charts as 
near the scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. The shore- 
line of bays and sounds is included te a point where 
such waiters narrow to the width of the unit meas- 
ure. aos the distance across at such point is in- 
cluded. 


Tidal shoreline, general.—Measurements under 
this heading were made with a unit measure of 3 
statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 and 1:400,000 


Lengths in statute miles 


Locality Generai| piGal | Tidal 
coast= line, line, 

ne | general|detailed 

EE Eee i= Neandertal 
BRMRIENE . 2G35\= swine, wibaje 0 228 676 3,478 

New Hampshire....... 13 14 13 

Massachusetts... an 192 453 1,519 
Rhode Island. 40 156 384 
COMNECHICUt .. ccs ce ce wpe soe a oe 96 618 
New York.. 127 470 1,850 
New Jersey. . 130 398 1,792 
BEETS VL ILL: cic, cree. c\e.eiri| Lond! eudinds olficle\eseiets © 89 
Delaware. . 28 79 381 
Maryland. 3 452 3,190 
Virginia.... 112. 567 9 
North Carolina. . on 301 1,030 3,375 
South Carolina........ 187 758 2,876 
SBOP AD: etcie nic + cre viele & 100 603 2,344 
Florida, Atlantic....... 399 618 3,035 
Florida, Guif.......... 798 1,658 5,391 
Florida, total.......... 1,197 | 2,276 8,426 
BANGS oe teiers) erm ierelale 53 199 607 
Mississippi... .......... 44 155 359 
Sc tat et OO 397 985 7,721 

CSS See See 367 1,100 3,359 


scale when available. The shoreline of bays, 
sounds, and other bodies of water is included to a 
point where such waters narrow to a width of 3 
statute miles, and the distance across at such point 
is included. 


Tidal shoreline, detailed.—The figures under this 
heading were obtained in 1939-40 with a recording 
measure on the largest scale maps and charts then 
available. Shoreline of bays, sounds, and other 
bodies of water is included to the head of tide- 
water, or to a point where such waters narrow to a 
width of 100 feet. 


Lengths in statute miles 


Locality General gigs’ eae 
const= line, line 
ne | general|detailed 
840 1,190 3,427 
296 312 1,410 
157 908 3,026 
1,888 6,370 | 28,377 
1,659 4,097 | 17,437 
1,293 2,410 7,86 
4,840 | 12,877 | 53,677 
6,640 xb.tde 33,904 
80 90 188 
Guam Islands. . a0 78 84 110 
Hawaiian Islands...... 775 900 1,092 
Howland Island....... 4 


4 
Jarvis Island.......... 5 5 5 
Palmyra Island........ 9 


Panama Canal Zone.... 20 20 126 
Puerto Rico... ..s%.<<.é0 311 362 700 
Samoa Islands......... 7 g1 126 
Virgin Islands......... 117 126 175 
Wake Island. ........+0% 12 12 2 


Most of the islands are volcanic and ~ 


States: Capitals, Settled, Entry into Union, Area, Rank 


Area in square miles! — 
SS a ees 


WWI CN Om © Cre 


See y2 
183. 1890, July 10 


oe ENN tie hE IR I i lla a i a I ST SAR ES AL Rn aT 
Land and water areas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 17, 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi. 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. . 


Inland water is defined to include: permanent in- 
eee vermenent. settlement. land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
Fett pth MUN PEED, uate DS | Dents 

miles) previous years— D » , 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,- Total water area 1940 other than inland water 
110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; (1940-1950) 3,022,387. 14,364 square miles. 


Land area is defined to include dry land and For water areas of the Great Lakes under U. S. 
land temporarily or partially covered by water. | jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


we sSeBS LoS Soars nhGomads ci Bm eo aum dows mance 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. { No. 
Date ot Organic Act Admission | as |Goy- 
Name of Territory Organic Act fiective as State (|Terr.|'’nors 
Territory northwest of Ohio River | Jul 13, 1787 |No fixed date... ............ Mar. 1,1803a| 15 1 
Territory south of Ohio River... May 26, 1790 |No fixed date.... .......... June 1, 1796d 6 1 
Mississippi... -|Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted........ - 10, 181 19 4 
Indiana... . ay 7, 1800 |July 4, 1800...... 16 2 
Orleans... . Mar. 26, 181 Oct. 1, 1804 7 1 
Fe eeeasiaicsact oe oe al 3 
a na- JOULL. ee y 

Illinois 3, 1809 |Mar. 9 1 
3, 1817 |When Miss. became a State... % 1 

2, 1 July 4, 1819 nt 4 

30, 1822 |No fixed date... 23 5 

20, 1836 |July 3, 1836 12 3 

1838 |July 3 7 3 

4, 1848 | Date of act. 10 4 

. 38, 1849 | Date of a May 5 9 3 

-. 3 1850 |Upon LS id 61 18 


, 1850 |Date of act.................|/Jam. 4, 1896 | 44 14 
2, 1853 | Date of act... . as 

30, 1854 | Date of act.. 

30, 1854 |Date of act 

61 |Date of act. 

2, 1861 | Date of ac 

2, 1861 | Date of act.. 

1863 | Date of act.. 


ee 
oo 


at. 3, 1863 |Date of act...” IIL |guty 321890 | 271 a2 

Montana 0000000000000 May 26, 1864 [Date of act... <1. 12) Sie Nov. 18: 1889 | 25] “9 
Sate isalwTalie;leiie ere v0 06 e:0e ¢ 6 A en Officers 4 

Oklahoma. ack SRR May 2, 1890|Date of act. Jon. 16, 1907 


(a) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (c thi ; 
act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became etfeating the fist blondes I Gone (athy. aed: 


Alabama—Alibama was an Indian tribe of the 
_ Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 
words meaning ‘‘I clear the thicket.” 

Alaska—From Eskimo, meaning great lands. 
_  Arizona—Spaniards called the region arida zona, 

or dry belt. The name is also ascribed to similar 
Pima Indian words, ari, small, and zonac, spring, 
i.e., lack of water. 

Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonauian 
name of Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
‘Esplandian,’” a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
' fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
- State later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, 
Long River. 

Delaware—Named for Lord de la Warr of Eng- 
tw governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 


District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 
BOe Federal Commissioners who laid it out in 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, 1779. 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mouniains. 

Iilinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men. 

Indiana—State of the Indians. 

Iowa—Named after a Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Alaouez, ‘‘sleepy ones,’’ by settlers. 

Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the South Wind. 

Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-fen, 
meaning land of tomorrow. 

Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert. Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by» Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 

Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Massachusetts—Algonquian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning ‘‘Great-hill-small-place,’’ a place 
near the big little hills. 

Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi. 

Minnesota—T wo 
water.’’ 

Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr. Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another ‘‘s’’. In France it was spelled with 
one ‘“‘p” at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Missouri—From a,Sioux tribe of that name. 

Montana—Spanish for mountain country. 

Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire. England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

7 New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
_ granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundaries to be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the island 
of Jersey of which Carteret had been administra- 
tor. 

New Mexico—A term applied by the Spaniards 
in Mexico to territory north and west of the Rio 


Sioux words — ‘‘sky-colored 


United States—Derivation of States’ Names 
Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


or 


Grande in the 16th century. Mexico comes from 
the Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. 

New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York who got the patent from his brother King 
Charles II, of England: and sent an expedition 
and took possession of New Netherland, 1664. 

North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from Carolus, Latin for 
Charles. Under the name of Carolina this terri- 
tory was under a new patent (dated March 24, 
1662-3) granted by King Charles Il, of England 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

North Dakota—Dakota is a Sioux word mean- 
ing alliance of friends. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.’’ 

Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for ‘‘beautiful water.” 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn. £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest. proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the General 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aquidneck. The name of Roger Williams’ 
settlement, Providence Plantations, had also been 
used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean= 
ing friends or allies, applied to Indian tribes liy- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern Texas. 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the’ bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
left Virginia, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 
ing of the waters. Congress changed it to Wis- 
consin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell’s poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 


Square Square Square 

Division Yr. Miles! Division Yr. iles! Division Yr. | Miles! 
—_ | ——_ ] —_———_ —— et ee 
Purchase.|1803] 827.987||Alaska........... 1867| 586,400]|Virgin Islands..... 1917 132 
Sao through Hawaiian Islands, .|1898 6,407||Midway Islands...}.... 28 
treaty with Bain sete han euerto Rico. ae et Wakes ov. hone ieee 4 
:66t ee 
oa, c 1843 389/166 Philippine Islands? |1899] 114,400||Tot. added area..|.... 2,862,283 
Oregon 1846 sabes flea a pee eed 5 ae Original 13 states|....| 892,135 
1848 s awaiian Islands. . P —— | -—-—— 
Peaeden Baraiase: 1853 45,535||Panama Canal Zone/1904 648||Grand total...,..|.... 3,754,418 


“TLand and water area. 2Became the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia—had a land 
and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., comprising New 
England, all land from Canada to Florida and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. At the request of 
Congress the states ceded their unorganized land 
to the Federal Government. 

Out of the unorganized land the Government es- 
tablished two territories. The famous Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 established the Northwest Terr., 
and the area south of the Ohio river was admin- 
istered separately. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain by 
the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven Years 
War, also called the French and Indian War. Brit- 
ain yielded this territory to the U.S. by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting Indians and 
British in border campaigns, the U. S. took pos- 
session July 11, 1796. 


Louisiana Purchase 


The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,897 sq. mi., which Na- 
poleon offered to President Thomas Jefferson’s 
emissaries, James Monroe and Robert R. Living- 
ston, who had gone to Paris to buy the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. The 
U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,006 francs) and as- 
sumed the claims of American citizens against 
France, which reached $3,700,000. Interest accruals 
raised the final cost of the whole to $27,267,622. 


The treaty was signed Apr, 30, 1803; the Senate- 


and House ratified it in October and U. S. took 
possession in New Orleans Dec. 20, 1803. 

The Purchase included the present areas of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas ex- 
cept a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming east of the Rock- 
ies; North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota west 
of the Mississippi; Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, After Mar. 10, 1804, the U. S. divided the 
Purchase into the Territory of Orleans, later the 
state of Louisiatia, and the Territory of Louisiana. 

Spain Yields Florida 

The second accession was East Florida and West 
Florida from Spain by treaty signed Feb. 22, 1819, 
and ratified by Spain in 1821. The Spaniards 
claimed part of Alabama as far as Mobile. The 
U.S. relinquished claims to an undetermined bor- 
der in Texas and on the Rio Grande and assumed 
the obligations of Spain to Americans, amounting 
to over $5,000,000; total cost $6,674,057. 

The Floridas had been the center of constant 
ructions. Spain, Great Britain and France fought 
there. By the Treaty of 1763 the land went to 
Britain. During the Revolution the Americans 
raided it. Spain was established in the West in 
1779 and all went to Spain in 1783. West Florida 
was ceded to France, 1795. In 1810 the U. S. took 
possession of large areas on the Gulf except Mo- 
bile; that year West Florida declared its inde- 
pendence and asked annexation. 

During the war of 1812 Britain tried to get new 
footholds. In 1814 General Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British. Afterward Jackson 
fought the Seminoles. When Spain gave up title 
in 1819 it had been unable to enforce order. 

Oregon Territory 

Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title to it by (1) discovery and occupa- 
tion; (2) Louisiana Purchase; (3) Florida treaty 
with Spain. In 1848 the northern boundary was 
settled by the Webster-Ashburton treaty with 
Sa Britain, 

The Territory extended from the Pacifi 
to the crest of the Rockies, north of the pos 
parallel of Latitude, comprising the present states 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and parts of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, 

Admission of ‘Texas as State 

The third accession came when the Re 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a ans Sen 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U.S 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
bounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, and 
he Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on the North 


How the United States Expanded Across Continent and Ocean 


and Northeast, and comprised parts, of: 
esent New | Mexico ado, Wyoming and 


Texas ratified 


state Dec. 29, 184 
Congress gave Texas the t to divide itself 
as Many as five states ‘‘of convenient size’’ 
sufficient population, at its own discretion. 
Lone Star flag of the republic has been as 
the state flag of Texas. It can be flown *s the 
side of the Stars and Stripes, but not above it. 
Territory from Mexico 


At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled by paying Texas $10,- 
000,000. ; 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad men 
for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- - 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta-- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 45,535 sq. mi. for $10,-- 
000,000 in 1853. This included the Gila valley and 
made the Rio Grande the boundary line on the 
South and the Colorado river on the West. 

Alaska from Russia 


Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30,) 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of | 
William H. Seward, secretary of state under Presi- -§ 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- - 
fied June 20,1867, and the U. S. took possession : 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay ~ 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War is; 
without foundation. 

Hawaii Joins U. S. 


Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,435 sq. mi. 

Islands from Spain 


After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico has 
an elective governor and legislature and a resident 
commissioner in Washington. Guam is adminis- 
tered by the Dept. of the Interior. The Philippine 
Islands received their independence July 4, 1946, as . 
the Republic of the Philippines, and executed a 
treaty of defense with the U. S. 


Panama Canal Zone 


After the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, | 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments — 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, retroactive to 1934. 

Virgin and Other Islands 


On Jan. 25, 1917, the U. S. bought the Danish | 
West Indies, comprising the islands of St. Croix, 
St. Thomas and St, John and numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis-_| 
lature and a governor appointed by the President. | 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands, the title | 
first given them by Columbus. 

The U. S. also exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
can Samoa since Nov. 1839, and Swain’s island, a | 
naval station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 
Wake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also | 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific. 


_ The flag of the United States originated in an 
t of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
ne 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of Indepen- 

mee, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 
ation of Independence was issued. 
_Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
n the colonies. Some carried . 


-In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
Standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
iternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
Stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
@s 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
also record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 
Stripes. 


In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
ch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
m Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
ion flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
ess resolved “‘that the flag of the United States 
13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
ion be 13 stars white in a blue field representing 
@ new constellation.’’ It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown. 


‘Two legends have become associated with this 
‘ag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
account. The other is that the stars and stripes 
were suggested by the coat of arms of the Washing- 
‘ton family at Sulgrave Manor, England. This tale 
Was not heard until 1850, when Martin Tupper, 
English writer, suggested it. It has no basis. 


| Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 
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e 2 m 
Philadelphia Sept. 21, 1737, and a graduate of the 


The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress in 1777 to design a flag: 


The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, Sethe eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate r and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. 


When new ‘states were admitted it became eyi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law has been passed to designate 
how the stars shall be arranged. 


The flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

When to Display the Flag—The flag should 
be displayed on all days when the weather 
permits, especially on New _Year’s Day, In- 
a@uguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
on’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Bother’ Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
noon), Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 4 

It should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on-or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be displayed during school days in 
or near every schoolhouse. 

It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
easions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not-be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

How te Fly the Flag—When the flag is 
displayed from a staff projecting horizontally 
or at an angle from the window sill, bal- 


; 


cony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 
pended that its folds fall as free as though the 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should™be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
= Pee street or to the east in a north and south 
atreet. 


No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the fiag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 


When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when.a number of flags 
of states or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and displayed from staffs. 


When these other flags are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the latter should always. be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs, 
the flag of the United States should he 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 
States or to its right. When flags of two or more 
nations are displayed, they are to be flown from 


om 
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separate staffs of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. 

In June, 1953, Congress passed a new Jaw per- 
mitting one exception: the United Nations flag 
may be flown above that of the United States and 
other member nations at United Nations head- 
quarters. Phiten 

Church and Platform Use ag— 
When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
pehind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
In a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
In the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the fiag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
played in the chancel or on the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. 


When the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
chureh or public auditorium elsewhere than in the 
chancel or on the platform it shall be placed in 
the position of honor at the right of the congrega- 
tion or audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
on the left of the congregation or audience as they 
face the chancel or platform. 


The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried in a pro- 
cession with another flag or flags, the flag of the 
United States should be either on the marching 
right; that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
patie of other flags, in front of the center of that 

e. 


It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. z 


When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 


The Flag at. Half Mast—When flown at half 
staff, (half mast) the flag first should be hoisted 
to the peak and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised to the 
peak before it is lowered for the day. By half staff 
is meant lowering the flag to one-half the distance 
between the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe 
streamers may be affixed to flagstaffs in a parade 
only by order of the President. 


When used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
aeeren into the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. 


The Flag in Washington—When the fi 
from the staff of the White House, .from Saeed 
Sane, it indicates that the President is in resi- 


Over only the East and West Fronts of th - 
tol does the national flag fly continuously, St 
and day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fly only from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


se ae er oe 


Flag of the United States, Origin, Pledge 


wings 
bodies are in 

journment either at the end 
for a session, they are lowered. 


neath it, such as the ground, 
merchandise. It should never be carried fi 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 


tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds. 


or used for covering a speaker’s desk, or 
ing the front of a platform. It should never ~ 
used or stored so that it will be easily torn, soile 
or damaged in any way. It should never be us 
as a covering for a ceiling, never have placed up 
it, nor-on_ any part of it, nor attached to it 

mark, insignia, q 
ture, or drawing of any nature. It should never — 
used as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carry 
ing, or delivering anything. 


purposes any 

embroidered on such articles as cushions + 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwii 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anythir 
that is designed for temporary use and discar 
or used as any portion of a costume or athleti 


to a staff or halyard from which the flag is flows 


longer a fitting emblem for display, it should 1 
destroyed in a dignified way, preierably by burnin? 


flown at military 


Over the Senate and House of Representatiy 

of the Capitol the flags fly only w he 
session and a-recess. At 

a day’s work — 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should 
thing. Regim 


The flag must not be used as drapery or fe 


The flag should never be fastened, — a3 
‘or dra 


letter, word, figure, design, Dw! 


The fiag shouid never be used for advertisix 
in manner whatsoever, nor | 


uniform. Advertising signs should not be fas 
When the flag is in such condition that it is r 


Flags of the Army—In the Army Regulatio: 
four kinds of national fiags are described: fi 

( i posts or on ships and used f 
display generally; small flags dr ensigns used a 
small boats; colors which are carried by unmounte 
regiments and separate battalions and standa 
which are carried by mounted regiments and sepa 
rate battalions and are, therefore, smaller in s: 
than colors. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used i 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act ¢ 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue ¢ 
bunting and specified that the blue must be ag 
top, with white and red below it. The colors wer" 
thus painted on the Freedom Train. 


(Until this act was passed Americans customa: 
ily displayed bunting with red at the top. & 
historic national song, Columbia, the Gem of 
Ocean, closes with ‘‘Three cheers for. the 
white and blue.’’—Editor, WoRLD ALMaNac.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec 
tangular background on which appears the coat ¢ 
arms of the President in proper colors. 


When the President visits’& vessel of th e 
States, the President’s flag is broken at mee et 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flyin: 
as long as he is on board. 


When the President is embarked on 
usually directs that his flag be displayed fron 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes i 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drun: 
—— none _ pounded a the bugle, thr 

nal Anthem is playe 
and men salute. sis a ee 


Yndorr Wodthe Pledge to the Flag 


“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the U: 
peice ioe ce aed eee to the Republic for Alen 
stands; one nationftindivisible, with ] 
justice Ae all.” (*) ee 
According to a report of the Historical Commit 
of the United States Flag Association (May ~ 
1939) the Pledge was written by Francis Bellamy 
(August 1892) a member of the editorial staff of 
The Youth Companion, in Boston, Mass., at the 
suggestions of James B. Upham, one of the junior 


nection with the celebration of 

(Setter ene Old pivie) The jae 
ation on 

that of Me. a Columbus Day was largel) 

e original Pledge read: ‘‘I pledge all 

to my Flag and the Republic for Which i Kies: 

one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justic 

for all.’’ This was later changed to ‘“‘the Flag o 


the United States’, wi' 
of ‘‘of America.’’ with the subsequent additio 


partners. It was first repeated at exercises in Be 
D 
tl 


obi aren dh SN 
America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation, suitable 


for schools and assemblies and adopted by_ man: 


grew out of a competition sponsored af 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, oy erin peste: 


entries, was written by L. L. Fo 
N. M., and reads: reman, Santa Fe, 


“I give my pledge as an American to Save an 
y to defend from waste the natural re 


sources of my country—its soil and minerals, if 
forests, waters and wildlife.” 
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VAMBINGCTO Sis Cie s ciccceceescive.s . 
<5 eID O IEEE Hig hr tere RUSS Ro reno Columbia River....... 1 
eee 122.22 anetion. of palin eee eka Ce 
DEBT ic anenieie Mississippi River...... 1 
eens. Bais aancines s WY02.4. cnt Beem ee Misso River....0.s0.| 6 
yee Bering Sea.......050.11,8 


hi_Difference. in eee in feet, twee nearest Raine in Peanaatibn and top of dam, exclusiv’ 
‘apet or other projections. 


zt ere length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located betweer 
al a 


lume—Total volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 
Date structure was originally completed for use. 
ver—Main stream. 


pose: Irr—irrigation; FC—Floed Control; P—Power Production; N—Navigation; WS—Water 
y; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. : ; 


Name of dam State _ River 


yer (Boulder) Ariz.-Nev.. |Colorado. Pies. 17268 4,400,000 FO-Ir-P-RR 1936. 
agian “ 6.541:000|FC-Irr. 194. 
2°900;000|frr-P-FC a) 


10,585,000|Irr-P-RR-FC 
’879,000|P 


or /...|South Fork, Boise... ..- 
Biss so 0) North Santiam........ 
Kings 


rc taers pais (abe 

aughnessy.......... "675,000 Ws-P 1923 

Pfonntat (Stevens) rash ie +» |42, 2, ee ,000|/FC 1948 — 
ae Meertetsen i evcpac ieneioe Ored eer 537, ,200\Irr 1932 
PAR ctels tus) ane sisters Ww Kagi 350,000 | 


Skagit P 
eee Fie oo 381| 1,540] 10,641,000|/ Fc 
Sirius Cah ony, P : 225,300 


Ss iitacate ROMER, eae West. Fork San Gaeret 
Rigs alee siare Torn mn.....{South Fork, Holston. 


See ewe 8 0 0 oto oe Mtv Wes cc ee [ROWALU, ww oe et a tore eee pl 
Shs a tie Lore paa “ano i leSlnaoa' Ore At 19. 
PIR Rare tie estes aise ...-..|Santa 5, 
a ese if....../South Fork, Yuba 19 
k 1,747,00 1925 
2,679,700 1935 
3,389,000|Irr-P-FC-RR |1942 
14,100,000|FC-Irr-P ~ 
1,184,000/FC-P 1936 2 
1,635, 300|Irr 1938 
132,000|P 1925 
1,799,200|WS-P 1932 
13,700,000|P., FC ve 
,000/DC 1941 
5,736,000) P-FC () 
,400|Irr 1927 
5 Esopus C see 2,471,900 1912 
Sastre if, co BIS rains See ,000/ FC 1931 
A Gi 204,000|Irr-P 1928 
aes 628,288|FC-P-N 1940 
0|P 1942 ES 
8 383, ;000 FC-N-P (@5) 
} 5 Tepe P 185 
as aan Sti oec cccas Fork 3,520,000|FC-P 1951 
Ar’ Beles 1, :000|/FC-P 1945 
orte 147,000 4 oe 
Offstr 2: Ir 
ae No. 2 2 WwW N arth rrOrk, Skokomish. 1981 
1951 
1940 
1941 
1925 
(1) 
(1) 
(@)) 
1938 
: 185 
ma . |Offstream., . 0 
almon River pete ili. |Saimon.. 230| '480| 729/900) Irr 1914 
heoah. mi N.C. ‘|Little Tennessee. ......|230| 770 ;00 1919 
alder wood. Little Tennessee.+..... 230 897 280,000/P 1930 
opco No. 1. i PRCLAIMAGD soe. cpein wie mnie + “fea 415 70,300|P eas 
ig Santa Anita 1995 
ormon Flat 1948 


ake Loveland. 


(7 


‘ | 


United States—Dams 


6m bee. 


“al 


pigs 


seeesseus 


OO 


gees 
ay 
F 


Ate Ciraterscora.i tee: 
Garter Lake No. i111: 
Canyon Ferry......+++> 

Yadkin. . .|N. 


? 
a 


SB 
ses 
ch 


— 


ett pt 


anu 


Sess 
ee 


3 
S 
aaa 


Weid Canyon........ 
-.|Elwha......-se0e 
AITISON. ....++-2-08 ao+.|N._D......| Missouri...» 
Mathews (Cajalco)......|Calif...... 
Allato 


saeeres sa eene eee ee 


£ 
ee 


eee voter reece ees Ueeeee es | WALUGE. «eee ene 


Pern (Polson): .....000+- Boess F 
Bull Run......... Me ORCE. rosie ele ce 
Dale Hollow..........-- me 88 Minietaraie.ere 


850 
nia ohelalel mals <tebe: 200 184, P 
ek eS loa 8" learn ee 5,072,340 |trr-FC 


1) Under construction, data subject to revision. (2) Data not available. (3) 340 concrete and 
earth (4) 258 concrete and 246 earth. (5) 240 concrete and 180 earth. (6) 240 concrete and 190 eax 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams i 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
Highest Ft. Yr. Type | No. Largest Cubic yards 


1 1 
2 2 |Oahe...... 
3 |Hungry Horse 4 3 
4 |Grand Coulee...... esieieie 4 
All S zoe EMER thick aces’ ja Marsiseuaaie : : 
t; 1} OntaNs.......-seee eeee J 
diy Q Sees aad: pe a sy is : 4 
ambon (France)..... ‘ 
OM Pine WRIAGy .<'. cicero ++} 440 9 14,000,000 |1 
10! | Detrolty cad. cos ninow ewe 440 10 13,883.100 1% 


(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. 


Foreign Dams 
(Height in feet; volume in cubic yards) 
Name River Country Purpose| Compl.| Height} Volu3!| 


Chambon..... +s+.--|Romanche France P-FC 1934 450 
PRUE a sialiigi stern sa Dr. France 2 1934 414 
KTTENSON  s.0 e's sv d)010.01 Aar Switzerland P 1931 377 
Camarasa........06. Pallaresa Spain P 1920 333 
PAUTTINIUOK, 00 se oe ie Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 1927 247 
Mettur..... ...|Cauvery India irr 1934 230 
Assuan. . Nile Egypt Irr 1902 172 
Dneiper *.. Dneiper River Russia Power. 1932 200 
Tignes.... Isere France P-FC ql) 592 


*Destroyed in August 1941. After three years of labor, the hydroelectric plant went into part 
operation on March 3, 1947. (1) Under construction. 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs | 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
No. Capacity Acre-feet||No. - Length Miles ||No. 


Area | Ac 
1 |Lake Mead. Hoover|31.142,000|| 1 |Oahe............... 250 1 |Lake Okeechobee. . . . 467, 
2 |Oahe............|23,600,000|| 2 |Assuan (Egypt)...... 230 2 (Garrison... 3... oh..1cue 391 
3 .|23,090,000|| 3 |Garrison............ 20) 3 JOahe «1. eicreteto pawiete 298, 
4 19,400,000}| 4 |Fort Peck........... 4 |Kentucky..... eo shegene 261 
5 |Roosevelt Lake, 5 |Kentucky..... 6 Fort Peck... secs 245, 
Grand Coulee...| 9,517,000|| 6 |Roosevelt Lake 6 |Rainy Lake......... 221 
6 |Fort Randall.....} 6,300,000)| 7 |Fort Randall... ._. 7 |Leech Lake... ss... 160, 
7 |Wolf Creek.,.....| 6,089,000]] 8 |Lake of the Ozarks 8 |Lake Mead, Hoover. .|157, 
8 |Kentucky..... eee} 6,003,000|| 9 |Lake Mead, Hoove: 9 |Lake Texoma..... a ; 
9 oo rome 5.719.000 10 |Wolf Creek..... x 10 |Flathead Lake 
10 [Bull Shoals. .) 217: 5,408,000 err Dam) aaa 


® Capacity—for full reservoir at highes J 
Length—for full reservoir. ene cenaee es 


Area—for water surface of full reservoir. 


R-River Regulation. 


1a) 
Lake Murray -(Saiuda) . 
Center Hill 

apa Ferry 

Whit 


ake, Mohave (Davis) . 


American Falls.......... 
Lake Martin (Cherokee 
Bluffs) 


male Hollow ......<...:.. Bis 


7S ee + 


United States—Reservoirs 


Location 


Lake Marion (Santee 
uabbin (Winsor)... 
ake of the Ozarks 
(Bagnell) 
Tenkiller Ferry “g* 
Flathead Lake (Kerr). 
San ae los (Coolidge). . 


Oa eae eo 
Pickwick Landing....... 


CN EE Gear ire ae eee 
Buehaban (Hamilton) .. 
Pine F 


Winnigoshish........... 
Bayou Badcau.......... 
BEPRCINUY cient n er. fie cca ti ovens 
Upper Klamath Lake. 

Be ingvitlc (Sacandaga) 


Sheppard) 
Allatoona 
Havasu Lake (Parker) . 
Eagle Mountain it: 
| Derbade eerie. «arsed 


(1) Includes possessions.” 


eee ander ee Paiaty isa ates Ww: 


Louisiana. . 
Washington, Ore. 


Reservoirs in the United States 


WITH CAPACITY OVER 220 BILLION GALLONS1 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


pacity—For full reservoir at highest iia stage; 
—Year of completion; River—Main s' 
pose—Irr-Irrigation; FC-Flood Sontron P 


River Yr.| Purpose 


FC 
.| (2) |FC-Irr-N 
1940|£C-P-N 


(2) FC-Irr-N" 


Cumberland. 
he poeapes Stic rieenes 


: 916|Irr 
‘|West Fork, Trinity 1934 


:|Tenness 
Payette, oN. Fork. 18s irr 


(2) |FC 
a0 OH Ley Last 7 as FC-P 
.|Chatahoochee. . (2) |FC 
..|North Platte...... TE: Irr-P-FC 
-|Rio Grande....... 916 |Irr-P 
Grand (Neosho).. Titeaa FC-P 
lida’ = ates tom 1930/P 
Caney Fork....... (2) |FC-P 
ea oie cicishoe (2) |P-Irr-FC 
BU RZOS. s's0 0052s > aie (2) |FC-P 
North. Fork, White|1944|FC-P 
Colorado......... 1942|Irr-P-FC-RR 
Colorado. ss... (2) |P-RR-Irr 
OUR. Si a. estas een 1943|FC-P 
SNake) views eaves 1927|Irr 
Tallapoosa........ 926|/P-RR 
LittleTallahatehie 1940) FC 
HAGIBtOR, 3. 5 3 sien 3 942|FC-P 
French Broad..... 1943|FC-P 
1: OAR Gao e 952|P-Irr-FC 
Offstream........ 951 
Little Tennessee... |1944|FC-P 
Baits. Snake...| (2) |P-FC 
; (2) _|I 
-|No. Fork, boos sat 1927|P 
:|Grand (Neosho) . (2) |FC-P 
ANLECH sys ave et. « 941/P-N-FC 
IS WIG ys re Spey eo 1939) WS 
SG Sioa ei enp vey he 1931|/P 
PHMOIS. oo cutreale © (2) |FC-P 
Flathead. 5.00. +s 1938/P-Irr 
(Ode Ro Aa ene 1928 |Irr-P 
MPennessee,. .. 2.6.0). 1936|N-FC-P 
'Tennesseé......... 1942|N-FC-P 
OW YREC Lop siete ss 193. T 
Offstream........ 1941|P-N-FC 
Ya) OA Cieicicny, Spano (2) |FC 
. (Tennessee. . 2.2... 938|N-FC-P 
North Platte...... 1913/Irr 
ee eats oe 1939|Irr-P 
‘Tennessee........ 1939|N-FC-P 
Trinity (aim Fork)| (2) |RR 
Colorado. Osis 1937|P-FC-Irr 
SANBAG iarhaye sis ce (2) |FC-Irr-P 
American®... 20... (2) |FC-Irr-P 
Mississippi. ......|1884)/N 
Bayou Badcau....| (2) |FC 
Columbia..... (2) |Irr-FC-P 
inks tsi P 
. SSacandaga 
.|Jordan. 
F Republican 
Snake..... 


SouthFork, pets eat 


‘|Leech Lake. 904|N 
.|Columbia......... 1943|N-P 
SED UGRCG eterelaitieisesss 1913)Irr 
BE BBOB Wy oie cris die 20 1941 Sg saans 
Etowah,..,....... (2) |FC-P 
Colorado.,....... P 


1938 ws. 
West oe Trinity ok WS-FC-Irr 
940|N-FC-P 


Watauga......... P-FC 


(2) Under construction, data subject to revision. 


1936|FC-RR-Irr-P_ 31,142,000)10,148 
-| (2) 23;600.000 4 


1942] Irr-P-RR-FC | 9,517,000) 
'300,00' 


Capacity 
Acre Bill’n 
feet gals. 

"10 
23:000,000} 7,495 
19'400,000] 6,327 
3,101 
10} 2,047 
6,089,000] 1,984 
6,003,000) 1,956 
5,719,000} 1,898 
5,408,000} 1,762 
4,493,000] 1,464 
4,407,000} 1,436 
3,500,000} 1,140 
2,921,000 952 
2,900,000} 945 
2,768,000} 902 
2,700,000} 880 
2,654,300) 860 
2,567,000} 836 
2,495,000} 813 
2,356,000 768 
2,219,000 723 
2,197,000} 716 
2,115,000 689 
2,092,000} 682 
2,050,000] 668 
2,017,500| 657 
1,983,000 646 
1,951,000 630 
1,820,000} 593 
1,706,000} 556 
1,700,000; 554 
1,622,000} 561 
1,569,900 512 
1,565,000) - 510 
1,514,000 493 
1,493,000 439 
1,484,000 484 
1,444,000 470 
1,417,000 462 
1,398,000} 456 
1,398,000 456 
1,337,700 436 
1,308,000 426 
1,287,000 419 
1,280,000 417 
1,274,000} 415 
1,235,000 402 
1,230,000] ..... 
1,219,000 397 
1,210,000 394 
1,150,000} 375 
1,132,000 369 
1,120,000} 365 
1,120,000 365 
1,097,600 357 
1,091,000 356 
1,070,000 349 
1,026,000 334 
1,019,000; 332 
1,016,200 331 
1,000,000 326 
,000,000. 326 
1,000,000) ..... 
68,00 315 
967,000 315 
880,000} 286 
873,000 285 
868,000} 283 
850,000} 277 
850,000} 276 
847,000} 276 
784,000 255 
83,000) 255 
743,000 242 
0,000) ..... 
732,000} 239 
730,000} 288 
722,000) 235 
717,000; 234 
716,000) 233 
705,000 230 
700,000 231 
677, 000 221 


Area—For water surface of full reservoir; 
-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


* 


216 United States—Description of Dams and Reservoirs 


Federal Reclamation: Dams and Reservoirs 4 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


River and | 
iorps of Engineers, U. S. Army, expanded its operations on the Columbia 

ares wih ‘the object of producing hydro-electric power,, controlling floods, aiding manne 
" ities for recreation and conservation. Large projects at Bonneville Dam and 3 
Coulee Dam have been in operation for a number of years. Partially complete were four iaree 2 
Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia at Bridgeport, Wash.; McNary Dam on the Columbia, 35 od : 
Pendleton, Ore.; The Dalles Dam on the Columbia just above The Dalles, Ore., and Albeni Fi mph 
on the Pond Oreillie River in Idaho, part of the Columbia River basin. All are accessible by motor ¢ 


providing opport: 


and visitors are welcome. 


CHIEF JOSEPH DAM 


hief Joseph Dam is being constructed on the 
olecbis River, 134 miles east of Bridgeport, 
Wash., by the Corps of Engineers, USA. It was 
35% completed in the summer of 1953. When ons 
pleted it will be the second largest producer © 
hydroelectric power in the world. Cost is esti- 
mated at $193,250,000, and revenues will repay the 
Government’s outlay. 


hief Joseph Dam will be a concrete, gravity- 
ae eer, 220 it. high, with 922 ft. of spillway 
and 1,342 ft. of abutments. An intake canal will 
be 2,036 ft. long, about 1,000 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
deep. The powerhouse will be 2,036 ft. long. There 
will be four 64,000 kw. generators ready for opera- 
tion by December, 1955. Turbines will have ca- 
pacity of 100,000 h.p. each; total capacity of 27 
units will be 1,728,000 kilowatts. 


ere will be 19 tainter-type crest gates 40 ft. 
mine and 3814 ft. high to control the water in the 
spillway; when fully open 1,250,000 cubic ft. of 
water per second will pass through. The power 
head will be 165 ft. The reservoir will extend to 
the tailrace of Grand Coulee Dam, 51 miles up- 
stream. Area will be 7,150 acres with a capacity of 
480,000 acre-feet, Excavation of rock and earth 
will mean moving 18,000,000 tons and more than 
3,700,000 tons of concrete will be used. Subsidiary 
construction already completed are a 1042 mi. high- 
way, a bridge across the Okanogan at Brewster and 
a bridge across the Columbia at Bridgeport. 


Construction proceeds without diverting the 
river, The dam is named after a chief of the Nez 
Perce Indians who defended his tribe against U. S. 
troops for 5 months in 1877 and was defeated by 
Col. (later Gen.) Nelson A. Miles. 


McNARY LOCK AND DAM 


McNary Lock and Dam constitute one unit for 
controlling the water resources of the Columbia 
River. It is located 190 mi. east of Portland, Ore., 
54 mi. from Walla Walla, Wash. Construction was 
started in 1947 and two power units were to be 
ready by 1954. In December, 1956, 14 units are to 
be ready, with a capacity of 980,000 kwts. Cost is 
estimated at $281,650,000. The reservoir is ex- 
pected to affect irrigation of 244,000 acres in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 


The dam includes a gate-controlled spillway 
1,310 ft. long, a powerhouse 1,422 ft. long, and 
with the earth abutments it has a combined length 
of 7,400 ft. The navigation lock is 86 ft. wide, 675 
ft. long and will provide the world’s highest single 
lift of 92 ft. 


Two fish ladders are 30 ft. wide and rise on a 
slope of one ft. in 20. A collection system across 
the downstream face of the powerhouse is designed 
to attract fish to the ladder on the Oregon shore. 
A fish lock is included in the project. 

A visitors’ center is being provided in the power- 
house. Large soundproof viewing windows in the 
control room walls will allow visitors to watch op- 
erations. Aquarium windows in the Oregon shore 
fish ladder wall will enable the public to watch 
fish ascending the ladder. On the Washington 
shore the navigation lock and its operation may 
be viewed from the lock wall or the visitors’ area 
in the lock control building. 


ALBENI FALLS DAM 


Albeni Falls Dam is located on the Pend Oreille 
River in Bonner County, Idaho, near the Wash- 
ington state line. The dam is constructed on a 
granite reef that crosses the river. it is a concrete 
gravity structure with a spillway 90 ft. high and 
700 ft. long and a powerhouse section with an 
abutment of 450 ft. There will be three turbines 
driving generators with a total of 42,600 kwts. 
Storage of water in Pend Oreille Lake will add 
150,000 kwts. of power to the system, The lake 


. rv a ieee 


ar eal 


7 
', } 
' 
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has a surface area of nearly 150 sq. mi. and ce 
store 1,140,000 acre-ft. of water annually. No lang 
will be flooded when the lake rises. The proje 
is expected to cost $31,070,000. It was half con 
pleted by the summer of 1953. j 


THE DALLES DAM 


Construction of The Dalles Dam, 3 mi. east 
The Dalles, Ore., began in March, 1952. It 
have a single-lift barge lock, 86 ft. by 675 ft., 
a concrete gravity flow gate-controlled spillwa 
1,370 ft. long and 121 ft. high. Initial power 
come from 14 units of 78,000 kwts. each and 2 « 
15,000 kwts. each, total 1,122,000 kwts. The re: 
ervoir will cover 11,000 acres and have a drainag: 
area, of 237,000 sq. mi. There will be a fish-cog 
lecting system and fish ladders. The first poy 
units are to be in service in November, 1957, arm 
all are to be operating in 1960. Cost is estimate 
at $350,000,000. 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


Grand Coulee Dam is on the Columbia Riv 
over 50 mi. above Chief Joseph Dam. The dam 
550 ft. high, creates Lake Franklin D. Roosevel? 
151 mi. long. The powerhouse has 16 generato: 
capable of 2,370,000 kwts., and is completing 6 ¢ 
the largest centrifugal motor-driven pumps eacd 
nas & capacity of 1,600 cu. ft. per second at 28! 

. head. : 


} 


| 
. 
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BONNEVILLE DAM 


Bonneville Dam, authorized 1933, is located o« 
the Columbia River between Oregon and Washings 
ton, about 40 mi. east of Portland, Ore. It i 
operated by the Corps of Engineers, Dept. of th 
Army, and its principal business is producing elec@ 
tric power. It also has ship locks and spillwayss 
The project is practically complete, with 10 powe@ 
units in operation since 1943 and with only $93,000 
remaining to be applied out of a total estimatee 
cost of $87,254,000. Of this $59,757,000 is alloca‘ 
for power and will be repaid by revenues. Powe 
is distributed by the Bonneville Power Administra» 
tion, Department of Interior, which also control’ 
power generated. at Grand Coulee; The largess 
sale of power to a wholesale customer went to th 
aluminum industry, which paid $13,376,207 in 19522 
Power produced at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
in the fiscal year 1952 exceeded 18 billion kilowat# 
hours and represented over half the power pro 
duced in the Pacific Northwest. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau °: 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress, December 
21, 1928. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 ft. long ay 
top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of concrete. Its 
reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles upstream 
and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 acre-feet 
and is the largest artificial lake by volume ir 
the world. 

In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant ther 
are 14 generators rated at 82,500 kilowatts each 
one at 50,000, one at 40,000, and two at 2,400 
kwts. each. The latter two are station service: 
units. These generators, having a total capacity, 
of 1,249,800 kwts. are driven by turbines totaling 
1,742,000 h. p. The installed capacity is sufficien' 
to supply the normal domestic needs of 7,500,000 
persons. The United States has executed contrac’ a 
for disposal of all firm and secondary energy. 
generated at the plant until 1987. The firm energy. 
output aproximates 4 billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually and it has been estimated that an average 
of about 800,000,000 kwt-hrs. of secondary energy 
will be available each year until 1987, the end o: 
the amortization period. The Department of Water 
Canes hs the ex Angeles and the. Southerm 

} Son Company operate the genera 
ing equipment under coukrnen pce 


| 
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‘Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
of the Boulder Canyon project, which pro- 
les multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River. 


ri HUNGRY HORSE DAM 


- Hungry Horse Dam is located on the South Fork 
the Flathead River, 26 mi. northeast of Kali- 
pell, Mont., and 12 mi. south of the West entrance 
Glacier National Park, in the Flathead National 
est. Bureau of Reclamation is in charge. This, 
third largest dam, will be 564 ft. high, 2,115 
. long, have a spillway of 1,125 ft., with capacity 
0f 45,000 cu. ft. of water per second, producing a 
reservoir of 3,500,000 acre-ft., 34 mi. long. The 
first generator of 71,250 kwt. power was put in 
Place in 1952. Total power will be 285,000 kwts. 
t is estimated at $108,000,000. Dam will help 
inate floods in the Columbia River Basin by 
Storing and gradually releasing 2,000,000 acre-ft. 
of water, without interfering with services. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


_ Central Valley Project, California, is bringing ir- 
Tigation and power to a vast valley, 500 mi. long, 
50 mi. wide, which already supports 1,500,000 peo- 
ple and has ranches, vineyards, dairies, truck 
farms and orchards selling $1,000,000,000 worth of 
products annually. Object is to regulate waters of 
acramento and San Joaquin rivers, storing them 
or dry season, make numerous other streams sup- 
ply valleys threatened with water famine, and open 
new areas now arid. The completed project con- 
templates 24 dams and reservoirs. Biggest now in 
use are the Shasta Dam on the Sacramento, 602 
ft. high, creating a reservoir covering 46 sq. mi.; 
Keswick dam, 9 mi. from Shasta, which regulates 
water released from Shasta power plant; Friant 
Dam, on the San Joaquin near Fresno, 320 ft. high, 
treating Millerton Lake, covering 5,900 acres, con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation. Folsom 
Dam, on the American River, is being built by the 
Corps of Engineers, USA. Nimbus Dam, 7 mi. 
downstream from Folsom, is being built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to re-regulate water re- 
leases from Folsom Dam. Power plants at Shasta, 
Keswick, Folsom, and Nimbus will generate a 
total capacity of 625,000 kilowatts. 


The Friant-Kern Canal completed in 1951 carries 
San Joaquin water 153 mi. to Kern River at Bak- 
ersfield, providing for irrigation along the way. 
Water from the Sacramento flowing through the 
Delta Cross channel is lifted 200 ft. by pumps near 
‘Tracy and taken into the Delta-Mendota Canal; 
funning 120 mi. along the West side of the valley 
to Mendota Pool. The project also provides water 
to the Delta region to offset entry of salt tidal 
water in dry season. The Dept. of the Interior 
reported investment in plant and property at Cen- 
tral Valley as of Dec. 31, 1952, was $386,781,699, 
second only to the Columbia River projects. 


COLORADO-BIG THOMPSON 


The Colorado-Big Thompson project, now under 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation, will 
collect water on the western slope of the Rockies 
in Northeastern Colorado, carry-it under the Con- 
tinental Divide and use it for irrigation and power 
on the eastern slope. About 438 sq. mi. of the 
western slope of the Continental Divide drain into 
Granby Reservoir, behind an earthfill dam 861 
ft. long, 298 ft. high. The reservoir has a shore 
line of 40 mi., covers 7,256 acres. Three turbine 
type pumps at Granby lift water 186 ft. into a 
canal to Shadow Mountain Lake, pumping 500,000 
gals. per minute. The lake is 8,367 ft. high and 
formed by a dam on the North Fork of the Col- 
orado, and connects with Grand Lake. 


From Grand Lake water will enter Alva B. 
Adams tunnel, 13.1 miles long, 9 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter, world’s longest irrigation tunnel, which 
pierces the Continental Divide, and carries water 
intended by nature for the Pacific to the eastern 
slope and the Gulf. The tunnel can carry 550 cu. 
ft. of water per second. It has a 69,000-volt sub- 
Marine cable enclosed in a steel pipe filled with 
nitrogen gas, suspended from the roof of the tun- 
nel. 

The water leaves Adams tunnel at 8,250 ft. eleva- 
tion. It enters East Portal Lake, goes by tunnel 
under Ram’s Horn Mountain to Mary’s Lake power 
plant, 210 ft. below; drops 557 ft. in a tunnel under 
Prospect Mtn. to Estes power plant on Estes Lake, 
formed by Olympus Dam across the Big Thompson 
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River. The water then flows under Mt. Olympus 
and Pole Hill 8.5 mi., and drops 832 ft. through a 
steel penstock to Pole Hill power plant in Little 
Hell Canyon, thence to Rattlesnake Reservoir, reg- 
ulating Flatiron power plant in Chimney Hollow, 
falling 1,115 ft. From Flatiron Reservoir the wa- 
ter may flow south or north into the foothills stor- 
age ‘and supply system. This system of dams, 
reservoirs, tunnels, siphons, can absorb flood wa- 
ters. The water from the Cache La Poudre River, 
Big Thompson River, St. Vrain Creek and Boulder 
Creek will flow into the South Platte and be avail- 
able to the South Platte valley for irrigation. One 
of the features of this system is the Horsetooth 
Feeder Canal, which will cross the Big Thompson 
River in a 9-ft. diameter steel siphon, 240 ft. long, 
spanning the river and U. S. highway 34. 


DENISON DAM, TEXAS 


Denison Dam, 5 mi. northwest of Denisen, 
Texas, controls flood waters of the Red River and 
chiefly protects Oklahoma and Texas lands. Com- 
pleted 1944, it is 165 ft. high, 15,200 ft. long, has 
18,290,000 cu. yds. of earth fill and 472,000 cu. 
yds. of concrete, and can hold 5,719,000 acre-ft. 
of water. The dam impounds Lake Texoma, 
which extends 80 mi. upstream almost to Gaines- 
ville, Tex. and 65 mi. up the Washita River to 
Ravia, Okla. Recreation facilities are being de- 
veloped and two large wildlife refuges are the 
12,650-acre Hagerman National Wildlife Refuge, 
in Texas, and the 13,450-acre Tishomingo Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, Lake Texoma 
has led all Corps of Engineers impoundments in 
number of visitors for four years, 4,574,300 persons” 
attending in 1952. 


IMPERIAL DAM 


Imperial Dam, 303 river miles downstream from 
Hoover Dam, is the diversion structure for the All- 
American Canal System, in California, and for 
the Gila project in Arizona. .The 80-mile All- 
American Canal irrigates 425,000 acres in the 
Imperial Valley, while its major branch, the 123- 
mile Coachella Canal, furnishes water for approxi- 
mately 78,500 acres in the Coachella Valley. The 
Gila project, comprising 115,000 acres in south- 
western Arizona, is watered by the Gila Gravity 
Main Canal, which takes off from the eastern end 
of the dam. On May i, 1952, water was turned 
into the Wellton canal, 21 mi. long, and the 
Mohawk canal, 43 mi. long, to irrigate 75,000 acres 
60 mi. east of Yuma, Ariz., major section of the 


Gila project. 
PARKER DAM 


Parker Dam, 155 miles downstream from Hoover 
Dam, was built by the Bureau of Reclamation 
with funds furnished by the Metropolitan Water 
District of California. Water is pumped from 
Havasu Lake, the dam’s reservoir, through a 
cross-state aqueduct for the domestic uses of 35 
cities and extensive unincorporated territory in 
the Los Angeles-San Diego coastal area of southern 
California. The Tl-mile San Diego aqueduct, of 
which one barrel has been completed, connects 
with this Colorado River aqueduct near San 
Jacinto, Calif. The Parker Dam power plant, 
completed 1943, has an installed capacity of 120,- 
000-kwts. The output of two of its four generators 
is reserved for the Governnient, while the rest 
is used by the Metropolitan Water District. 


DAVIS DAM 


Davis Dam and power plant, fourth of the 
great structures designed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation fer regulation of the Colorado River, were 
completed, 1951. The dam is located in Pyramid 
Canyon, 67 miles downstream from Hoover Dam 
and 32 miles west of Kingman, Arizona. The 
dam, power plant, 1,100 miles of transmission 
lines and substations will cost aproximately $119,- 
000,000, the largest construction project in the 
Southwest since Hoover Dam was built. 


The dam is an earth- and rock-fill structure, 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 1,820,000 
acre-feet. The power plant’s five 45,000 kwt. gen- 
erators have a capacity of 225,000 kwts. Besides 
generating electrical energy the project helps 
régulate the flow of the Colorado River, services 
provisions of the Mexican water treaty, and com- 
tributes te ficod control, reduction of silt pollu- 
tion, recreation, and wildlife and water fowl 
protection. 
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Principal Waterways in the United States 


Source: Lieut. General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army 


The United States has the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 
terways, as a result of Federal improvements 
carried out by the Corps of Engineers, Dep: ent 
of the Army. : 

The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
on the North and the Gulf of Mexicg on the 
South. Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 
tend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
channel enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
nel with minimum depth of 9 ft. Dependable 9-ft. 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 26 locks and dams. 

On the Chio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams. This pro- 
vides a dependable 9-ft. channel. There is a rise 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha, and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels. 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- 
pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
over its 327 miles with a minimum navigable depth 
of 9 feet, the depth also designed for the Missouri 
River from its mouth to Sioux City, a distance of 
761 miles. 

While the main channels in the Mississippi 
River network have 9-ft. minimum depth, Con- 
ee has authorized a 12-ft. depth from Cairo 
south. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 


Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, is the world’s 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness 
has been made possible by developed connecting 
channels. For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the other Great Lakes, has 
a natural rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
a fall of 21 ft. Four locks were built to overcome 
this natural barrier, the deepest of which is the 
MacArthur. Approximately 85% of the iron ore 


Missouri River Basin Project 


Congress appropriated $64,235,000 for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1954, for Missouri River control 
work by the Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army, 
to be used on 9 projects in the Pick-Sloan program: 


Hort Randall Dams. .25.5.0... 005 $11,500,000 
PRD EINON VAIN a teraia.s tals oysis, 6.5, asa ber is 27,500,000 
(OTR) eS 9 Tee SA rN ier roar See ae 8,250,000 
AMOS Pont, “Dam vi... 2. ca wicca 10,300,000 
Kenslers Bend, South Dakota..... 500,000 
REGU RO. SOM oy pete «oe stuinne ats 5 400,000 
Agricultural Levees............... 100,000 

Missouri River Channel Stabilization 
Kansas City to Qmaha........... 3,500,000 
Kansas City to Mouth.......... 2,185,000 
RE OUALO tase ties wias,oe ete hice eevee $90,827,000 


Reservoir Fishing Sites in Upper Missouri Basin 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior 


Source: 
Fishery investigations form an important part of 
the Missouri River Basin studies of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. A two-year creel census at Deer- 
field Reservoir, S. D., disclosed that this 435-acre 
impoundment in the Black Hills yielded an esti- 
mated 19,380 fish in 1949 and 23,400 fish in 1950, 
the majority of which were trout. A total of 6,720 
Ta en cays Was expended in 1949 and 8,190 in 
As a result of the first year’s creel cens 
Madison River, Montana, about 18,875 ieee 
taken in the lower 33 miles of the river in 8,120 
man-days of fishing. At Ennis Lake, a 3,800-acre 
on-stream impoundment included in the Madison 
River creel census, a total of 14,800 fish was caught 
in 8,100 fisherman-days, chiefly trout. 
The Republican River creel census was conducted 
on a 40-mile section near Superior, Neb.; 6,550 fish 
were caught in 17,500 fisherman-days, over 80% 


produced in the U. S. is tr 
mills via this route. The present 
Canal, which overcomes the barrier formed 
Niagara Falls, was constructed by Canada. 

A protected Intracoastal Waterway extends 1,00 
mi. along the Atlantic coast and the same distans 
along the Gulf coast. This connects many nature 
coastal waterways and provides a channel for t 
and light-draft vessels. The Atlantic section h 
a channel 12 ft. deep from Trenton, N. J., to Jz 
sonville, Fla. From Jacksonville to Miami it is 
ft., and from Miami to Key West 4 ft. Great 
depth has been authorized. 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway ' 


On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigabo 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carré 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexies: 
border. The main channel is to be extended to i! 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many mil 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, im 
dustrial and agricultural areas. An. excellent e2 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via tL 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles. Th 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Cans 
with navigable channels, connect the New Yow! 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lake 


Pacific Coast Waterways 


On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has) 
deep draft channel serving the ocean ports 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con 
tinuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with 
light-draft channel therefrom to Pasco, ask 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed nav 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, v3 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 460 miles fros 
the sea. A deep draft channel will run from t 
ocean to Sacramento, 100 miles inland from 
Golden Gate. 

Ocean vessels can navigate to many inland citie 
Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on the Delawa 
River. Baltimore is 150 miles inland. Washingtoz 
a similar distance inland, has a deep draft che 
nel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate up the Pee 
tomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington and Savag 
nah are other ocean ports miles inland from _ 
coast. Houston, Texas, is connected with the Gui 
of Mexico by a ship canal of 5845 mi. 


Fort Randall Dam, S. D., will be 83% complete 
with the use of these funds. First production <« 
power is scheduled for January, 1954. Work w. 
continue on the main embankment (160 ft. higk 
10,500 ft. long), power house and spillway. Ga } 
son Dam, N. D., will get the intake structure, stil) 
ing basin and powerhouse foundation, to be abo 
71% complete by July, 1953. Oahe Dam, S. D., w 
be about 8% complete by July, 1953. The first stag} 
in earthwork for Gavins Point Dam will be beg 
here and at Tuttle Creek Dam, which will be sole™) 
for fiood control and have no conservation pool. | 


catfish. j 
The Fort Peck Reservoir report covered a 3-yed 
creel census. Fort Peck Reservoir is a 245,000-ac: 
main-stream impoundment on the Missouri Rive 
The average annual utilization in fisherman-day. 
and yield in numbers and pounds of fish for For 
Peck Reservoir for a 3-year period approximate 
17,400 fisherman-days, 49,600 fish, and 28,8¢ 
pounds of fish; and for the area below Fort Ped 
Dam, 7,000 fisherman-days, 14,000 fish, and 13,8¢ 
pounds of fish. The average annual value of t¢ 
Fort Peck fishery was about $68,000, and the cos 
of each pound of fish averaged about $1.60. 
average angler spent about $2.80 per day. 
Fisherman expenditures for one season on Pa: 
finder and Alcova Reservoirs totaled about $56,7 
and $27,500, respectively. Trout cost the fisherms 
$8.27 each, on the average, at Pathfinder Rese 
voir, and $10.76 each at Alcova Reservoir. 
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Public Lands of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 


__.The term “original public domain’ embraces all the area title to which was vested in the United 
‘States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United States, the ‘‘original public do- 
Main’ involved 1,442,200,220 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water area, which inciuded the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
"except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acquired in the following manner: 


ce: ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Cost of 
How acquired Land area! |Water area! | Total area! | Acquisition 


Doll 
oe ere eed peels 6,300,002 

L jana Purchase 2 
Roa ver Besinkics. . coy eecice tevc secs cs s| 29,066,880] ~ > > 535,040] = 29,601: 92015 ae ia ae 
jon from Spain (1819) 6,674,057 
ion Compromise (1946) .: 00.2.0... 2:..+.....-.] 180,644,480! 2,741,760] ' 183,386,240), .. 2. ee 
exican Cession (1848)3.. 16,295,149 


0 
78,842,880 
18,961,920 


.|1,442,200,320 
365,481,600 


1Ail areas except for Alaska are given as computed in 1912. 
2Georgia cession, 1802: 56,689,920 acres, 
8Data for the Louisiana Purchase do not include areas eliminated by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
‘Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and the Mexican Cession. Compare 
cost figure of $27,267,622 on page 208. 

“This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that it is a 
‘part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that it was acquired from Great Britain. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed through June 30, 1952 


15,496,448 
10,000,000 
77,879,222 
7,200,000 


eecchate from Texas (1850) ‘ 
adsden Purchase (1853) 26,880 

20,266,240] 1,462,466,560 

9,814,400] 375,296,000 


‘Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
_ Homesteads 285,000,000 Grazing districts, ete. .......5..... 179,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations.... 91,000,000 National. forests” .. .-isccm.cdu-s 139,000,000 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations ...5.. 5... sce 56,000,000 
claims eo esr vate 95,000.000 National parks and monuments.... 12,000,000 
Grants to states. ................-., 224,000,000) wilitary reservations .............+ 14,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals. ..... 334,000,000) Miscellaneous ..........+.+++ ae 12,000,000 
Total area disposed of............ 1,029,000,000 Total remaining and unentered 412,000,000 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1952 


State Acres State Acres State Acres 
Kansas...... 7,794,668||/N. Hampshire 150,000}| Tennessee... . 300,000 
Saw o%sis. Kentucky.... 354,606|| New Jersey. . 210,000 5 80, 
Louisiana.... 11,428,599||New Mexico., 12,794,659||Utah....... . 7,601,737 
Maine....... 210,000||New York... 990,000) - 50,000 
Ec Maryland.... 210,000/| No. Carolina. 270,000}| Virginia, 00,000 
BUNT pe aa i 0,000||No. Dakota.. 3,163,552||Washington,. 3,044,471 
Michigan.... 12,143,844|//Ohio........  2.758.862||W. Virginia. . 150, 
Minnesota... 16,421,963||Oklahoma,... 3,095,760)| Wisconsin..., 10,179,277 
6 904||Oregon...... ,032,847||Wyoming.... 4,342,520 
Veer, Pennsylvania, i —_—— 
he os Rhode Island. 120,000 Total. ....223,829,637 
Gao rosat ae 3,458, So. Carolina, . 180,000 
~seeee-» 8,061,262|| Nevada. . .. 2,725,226||So. Dakota... 3,435,373 
Swamp and overflow lands, 64,893,734 acres; for common schools, 177,523,220 acres; for higher 


education and other -institutions, 12,758,996; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806,555 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes, 
6,425,664 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 
tional purposes. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1952 ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1868-1905 | 99,916,994 7,180,982 ||1925../ 4,048,910 |/1935..] 1,640,393 |/1945 34,692 
1906 3,526,749 7,278,281 |{1926..] 3,451.105 ||1936..| 1,764,958 |/1946... 29,368 
3,740,56: 8,497,390 |/1927 2,583,627 ||1937..| 1,914,806 ||1947. 5,987 
4,242,711 8,236,438 ||1928 ,815,549 |/1938..] 1,361,943 1/1948. 18,453 
3,699,46 6.524.760 ||1929..| 1,700,950 |/1939 1,088,938 ||1949. 36,969 
3.795.863 8,372,696 ||1930..| 1,371,073 ||1940 52,484 ||1950 6,127 
4,620,197 1726,740 |/1931 ,352,861 |/1941 389,970 |/1951 63,059 
4,306,068 7,307,034 ||1932 1,209,894 |/1942 187,507 ||1952 37,506 
10,009,285 |/1923...| 5,594,259 |/1933. 906,578 ||1943 101,529 —— 
,291,1 1924...| 4,791,436 |/1934..| 1,123,673 ||1944 0,5 Total. .|}247,668,454 


The Alaska, Mackenzie and Trans-Canada Highways 


Alaska Highway, originally known as the| way, 384 mi., running from Grimshaw, N. Alberta, 
fee td 7 to Hay River on Great Slave Lake, Northwest Terr. 
It connects with the road to onton and Daw- 
son Creek, B. C., southern terminus of the Alaska 
Highway. 

The Trans-Canada Highway, coast to coast, 4,580 
mi., neared completion in 1953. Most of the dis- 
tance was passabie, but large areas remained to be 
paved. Tunnels were being bored through moun- 
tains in British Columbia and cliffs blasted along 
the Fraser River. 


Alcan Highway, stretches 1,523 miles from Dawson 
Creek, B. C., through Canada and the Yukon 
Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned as a mili- 
tary supply route for the defense of Alaska against 
@ possible Japanese invasion, it was constructed by 
U. S. Army engineers during World War II at a 
cost of $138,000,000. Work on the 24-foot highway 
was started March 12, 1942, and completed Dec. 
i, 1942, four months ahead of schedule. ; 

In 1952 Canada opened the new Mackenize High- 
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Washington, D. C., headquarters of the National 
Government, is the focal point of interest visited 
annually by increasingly large numbers of citizens. 
With a population of 802,178 (Census of 1950), it 
is believed to shelter up to 2,000,000 visitors during 
the year. It is the destination of many conven- 
tions, and numerous schools send students in char- 
tered buses to make the rounds of monuments, 
galleries and Government offices, many of which 
have free lectures and conducted tours. : 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station, and by the Old Dominion line. Its 
Naticnal Airport is served by Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, North- 
west, Resort, TWA, United and Slick airlines. An- 
drews Field, U. S. Air Force base near Washington, 
is also expected to serve civilian aircraft in 1954. 

The architecture of the public buildings has 
been affected by the styles of periods, but in 
general has retained the simplicity of the Graeco- 
Roman. fundamentals. Most of the buildings 
erected in recent decades conform externally to 
classical lines, but their interiors are the most 
modern and streamlined of office structures, sacri- 
ficing monumental impressiveness to function. The 
principal expression of classical ideals within and 
without is the Supreme Court Building. The most 
imposing interior hall is the rotunda of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. : 

The central design extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the reflecting basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing monuments to the founder 
and the savior of the nation on the axis of the 
Capitol. The cross-axis is formed by the White 
House, the Washington Monument and the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial. 

From the Lincoin Memorial as a focal point 
the Rock Creek Parkway traverses the entire city, 
and also the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
connects with the Mount Vernon Highway to the 
home of Washington, and as well forms the en- 
trance to the Arlington National Cemetery where 
are the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 
Arlington Mansion of the Custis-Lee families. 

Along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
enue and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors. On the south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve, 
National Academy of Sciences and American Insti- 
tute of Pharmacy. The Interior Department oc- 
cupies two squares between C and E, 18th and 19th 

Streets, Framing the grounds south of the White 
House are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Constitution Hall anf Continental 
Memorial Hall of the D. A. R. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth April 14, 1865, 
was immediately taken over by the Government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died. It and the 
old theater contain the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln memorabilia. 


Capitol Hill, dominated by the Capitol, has in its 
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environs the Senate and House Office building 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Library of Congress, 
ger Shakespeare Library, Union Station, U. S. 
tanic Gafden and Government Printing Office. 
latter has free conducted tours. 


iscopalian) usually called W 

oral, Ganda on Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. 
Potomac in Northwest Washington. It is an 1 
ample of 14th century Gothic and contains 

tombs of Woodrow Wilson 
Dewey. The National Shrine of the Immacul 
Conception (Romanesque-Byzantine) is on t 
campus of the Catholic University of America, | 
Northeast Washington. Institutions in the envite 
include George Washington, Georgetown, Americ 
and Howard universities. The Scottish Rite Te 
ple is located at 16th and S Sts., N.W. 


situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of tt 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. Ti 
or approximately 31 acres. Its length, from no 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its location is describ 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and long 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its heig: 
above the base line on the east front to the top 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 544 ins. 


Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildins 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast con 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presi 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sep 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., w# 
used. The northern wing was completed fir 
and housed government courts and the Congre 
from 1800 on. The architects were Stephen J] 


House of Representatives in 1807, but not com 


~ 
£ 


Aa 


The Cathedral Church of Sts. Peter and P? 
ashington Cat 
above t 


and Admiral Geo 


See article on District of Columbia, page 2022 


The Capitol 
The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., 


The original plan for the Capitol was drawn | 


Hallet, Geo, Hadfield and James Hoban, the la 
architect of the White House. For the souther 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the archites 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by 


pleted until 1811. 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding un 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the centre 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1811 
Up to 1827 the building and grounds cost. $2,443% 
844.13. The present Senate and House wings wer 
begun 1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Dani 
Webster spoke at the cornerstone laying of tk 
House wing, July 4, 1851. The material used fe 
the outside walls of the wings is white marb 
from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cockeysvill) 
Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, 
Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, woc 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by tt! 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. I7 
exterior is 135 ft., 5 in. The rotunda is 97 f1 
diameter, height from floor to base of lantern, 16 
ft., 3 in. The dome has 108 windows and ther 
are 365 steps from the architect’s office to th 
top of the dome. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome j 
ot bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modele 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Mario 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaste 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronz 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensbur 
Road, near Washington. It cost $20,796.82, and th 


All interiors were burned 1 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 
Source: Washington Bureau, United Press 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are heist: 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes 
Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
ee pee age a brief visit to 
alleries. 
peuete es. There is a nominal 
Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 


Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from eithe 
their Representative or Senator, for admission t 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen 
ate and the House Office Buildings. Committe 
meetings listed as open may be attended withor 
@ pass. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 1 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the publ 
rooms in the basement and the first floor room 
may be visited. No permit is required. 


for was paid $3,000 for the plaster model. 
s placed in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. 
e Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
in. wide. The Hall of Representatives 
) is 139 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Senate 
$2,735,000 for the House. 

¢ Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435 
Ss are devoted to office, committee, and storage 


_building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
$4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the 
9itol and 690 rooms. An additional building, 251 
was builf 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The 

e Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged i931, 
$8,390,892. A power plant for the Capitol area, 

a has two chimneys 212 ft. high. Air 
1935-37, cost $4,222,000, serves 4 


erected over the great steps on the East 
. The oath of office is administered by the 
sf Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
on such an occasion that William Henry 
arrison, in 1841, caught the fever that killed 
m a month later. On account of the weather 
illiam Howard Taft was inaugurated in the 
ate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
kes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 
Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
ates were invited to contribute not more than 
9 statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
Rational commemoration by the states. In 1933 
© number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
pitol. To date 77 statues have been contributed 
41 states. The Hall contains: 
Z Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 

Nebraska 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 


eeler 


Arkansas — Uriah M. William 


Arizona—J ohn Camp- 


ll Greenway. fell Webster: 
California — Junipero New Jexsey—Richard 
erncntiont — Roger | Stockton. 

yerman. New York—Robert R. 
Delaware — Caesar | Livingston. 


ydney. North Carolina—Zebu- 
Florida—John Gorrie. | lon B. Vance. 
Georgia—Alexander H. Ohio—William Allen. 


ephens. Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 
Idaho — George L. Oregon — Rey. Jason 
10upD. Lee 3 

Mlincis — Frances E. Pennsylvania— Robert 
illard. Fulton. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew Rhode Island— Roger 
allace. Williams. 

lowa—S. J. Kirkwood. South Carolina—John 
a — John J-} c.-Cathoun. 

eens - South Dakota — Gen. 
Kentucky—HenryClay.| wm. Henry Harrison 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce | Beadle. 

mg. Tennessee — John 
Maine — Hannibal | Sevier. 

amilin. Texas—Sam Houston. 
Maryland — Charles} Utah — Brigham 
irroll. Young. 

Massachusetts — Sam- Vermont—Ethan Allen. 
1 Adams Virginia — Robert E. 


Michigan—Lewis Cass. 


Lee. 
Minnesota—Henry M. West Virginia—Francis 


ice. H. Pierpont. 
Mississippi — Jefferson Wisconsin—Robert M. 
ivis. LaFollette. 


Other statues in the Capitol: 

In the Hall of Columns: (Street Floor, House 
ing), Alabama—J. L. Curry. Arkansas— 
mes P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
oprida—E. Kirby Smith. Dlinois—James Shields. 
diana—Oliver P. Morton. lowa—James Harlan. 
ansas—George W. Glick. Massachusetts—John 
inthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
Sippi—James Z. George. Missouri—Francis P. 
air. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles_ B. 
rock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- 


nia—John E. Kenna. 
In the Rotunda: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
“anesses—Andrew Jackson, Virginia—George 


ashington. Washington—Marcus Whitman. 


United States—Washington, D. C. 


es. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
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In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
are: New York—Georg¢ Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. P. G, Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin, 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New jhire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene, 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M. Clayton, G Dr. Crawford W. Long, 
Idaho—William E. Borah.- Kentucky—Ephraim 
McDowell. Maryland—John Hanson. 

In the House Connection aré: Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. South 
2 aa tba Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 
ers. consin—James Marquette. ‘on—Dr, 
John McLoughlin. a 


The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, was 
completely rebuilt during the last two years of 
President Truman’s administration, only the origi- 
nal marble walls having been left standing. It is 
today a modern house that scrupulously retains the 
best characteristics of the original in architecture 
and decoration. Reconstruction was directed by 
Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, U. S. A., ret., and 
cost $5,832,000. The Trumans, who lived in the 
historic Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania Ave., dur- 
ing the reconstruction, returned to the White 
House in April, 1952, and lived there until Jan. 
20, 1953, when it became the home of President 
Eisenhower. 

The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Ave., between the Treasury and for- 
mer State Dept. buildings. Its grounds cover 16 
acres. The main building, 170 by 85 ft. is 4 stories 
high, with the East Terrace, 215 by 35 ft., leading 
to the East Wing, a 3-story building, 156 by 82 ft., 
used for offices and as an entrance for official func- 
tions. The West Terrace, 165 by 35 ft., contains 
offices and a swimming pool, and leads to the 
Executive Office, 3 stories high, 140 by 100 ft., 
erected in 1902 and rebuilt twice since. 

The White House has been the residence of the 
Presidents since 1800. Its interior decoration and 
furnishings have been changed frequently at the 
wish of its occupants, but the original uses of the 
rooms have been kept. The weakness of the struc- 
ture dictated the removal of the entire interior, 
but the trim and metal work was carefully pre- 
served for restoration or reproduction, so that the 
historic appearance might be retained. 

The outside walls were given new underpinning 
to a depth of 24 ft. A deep basement with two 
floors was constructed, some of it extending under 
the lawn. It contains the new kitchen, a model of 
stainless steel and aluminum, with opaque glass 
walls; the mechanical and electrical equipment 
used for heating, air conditioning, etc. The origi- 
nal bomb shelter, of steel and concrete with 9 ft. 
walls, has been improved. 

Revisions in the interior add to the impressive- 
ness of the building. The President’s seal in 
bronze, which was embedded in the floor of the 
main foyer, has been placed above the entrance to 
the main hall. The formal staircase now rises 
direct from the foyer and is embellished with the 
seals of the original 13 states. Portraits of An- 
drew Jackson and Zachary Taylor hang on the 
stair wall. 

The East Room always has been used for formal 
functions and some historic receptions of royalty 
and foreign dignitaries have been held here. In 
this room White House marriages have been per- 
formed and-here Presidents who died in office have 
lain in state. The East room is decorated in white 
and gold, with draperies of white and lemon-yel- 
low damask. Several original Adam sofas, recently 
acquired, add a note in blue. The grand piano 
carries on the gold theme. There are elaborate 
crystal chandeliers and full-length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and an aubusson rug with the U. S. Seal for a 
center-piece. The upholstery varies between blue 
and gold. A portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs 
over the mantel. ¥ 

The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red bro- 
caded silk reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. There is a portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson over the white marble fireplace. Some of 
the-chairs are covered with white damask. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk satin with 
gold medallions, the fireplace is. white and gold 


with a gold mirror, and gold eagles are poised over 
the Diet sgietow draperies. This room has the 
antique candelabra and mirror presented by King 
George VI a bey i the Princess Elizabeth, now 
een of England. ‘ 
The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a portrait of Lincoln by G. A. 
Healy above it. Gold silk damask drapes are used 
for the windows and the side chairs are uphol- 
stered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal an- 
tique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hepple- 
white mahogany. ; 

Formerly the White House possessed one ele- 
vator, added long after the building was erected. 
Now it has 4 elevators, 3 passenger and one freight. 
There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The president's oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

Queen Juliana of the Netherlands and Prince 
Bernhard were the first royal guests in the new 
house and the Prince occupied the Lincoln room, 
which has Lincoln’s long bed. It has Victorian 
furniture, with a body brussels carpet with yellow 
roses and green leaves on beige. The bedcover is 
white linsey woolsey with a cotton fringe. 

With the removal of the kitchen from the ground 
floor the former kitchen has become the radio 
room, with apparatus for broadcasting and tele- 
vising permanently installed. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelied in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 

The oval room, used by President F. D. Roose- 
velt for his fireside chats, now has walls decorated 
with portraits of White House hostesses: Dolly 
Madison, Angelica van Buren, Julia Gardner Ty- 
ler, Sarah Polk and Lou Henry Hoover. 


The Library of Congress, Capitol 

ton, D. C., is the world’s largest establishm 
voted exclusively to library work. It occupies 
buildings: an ornate Italian Renaissance struc 
(1897), a modern Annex of Georgia white r 
ble (1939). They cover 1334 aeres and hav 
miles of shelving. The tenth Librarian of ¢ 
gress, Luther H. Evans, who took office June 
1945, resigned June, 1953, to become dire 
UNES 


An Act of Congress, April 24, 1800, provide 
the purchase of books for the use of Congress 
for a ‘‘suitable apartment’? for them in the 
tol. The collection was destroyed Aug. 24, 
when British troops burned the Capitol, buy 
1815 Congress purchased Thomas Jefferson’s 6, 
volume library to replace it. Two-thirds of | 
original Jefferson collection was destroyed by 
in 1851. In 1866 the science holdings of the Smer 
sonian Institution were transferred to the Lib: 
and in 1870 it became the repository for copyr 
registration; 

. the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1952, 
Library’s holdings totaled nearly 31,000,000 ite 
exclusive of nearly 1,386,000 unbound serial 
and more than 786,000 newspapers awaiting b: 
ing. There were more than 9,500,000 books 
pamphlets, 140,500 bound newspaper volumes, 
ly 13,000,000 manuscripts, 2,100,000 maps 
views, more than 4,000 microcards, 90,000 reels 


2,000,000 pieces and volumes of music, 
phonograph records, 2,225,000 photographic ne 
tives, prints, and slides, 580,000 fine prints, 233 
microprint cards, and more than 705,000 of 
items, such as broadsides, photostats, and pos 

Nearly 727,000 readers were served during 
fiscal year 1952, and reference assistance was & 
to more than 382,000 of them. The Legisla 
Reference Service answered more than 51,000 
quiries from Congress, more than ever before. * 
Library registered copyright claims for 2033) 
items and took in $803,168 in copyright fees, whl 
were transferred to the U. S. Treasury. The 
brary distributed nearly 21,000,000 catalog card¢| 
more than. 9,000 subscribers, who paid over $8 
000; photographed more than 68,000 items; s 
nearly 8,000 sound recordings of folk songs i 
poetry readings; and distributed for the use 
blind persons 961,962 containers of ‘‘talking book 
and nearly 178,000 books in Braille. 

During the fiscal year 1952, $12,627,860 was avd 
able for use by the Library. Of this sum $9.259,) 
was appropriated by Congress; $2,135,763 \% 
transferred from other agencies; $833,508 was 
rived from gifts; and $399,046 was carried over f: 
the previous year. Moneys used amounted 
$12,113,780. , 

To aid research workers, the Library comp? 
and publishes bibliographies of literature from ¢ 
about critical geographic areas. Recent publil 
tions of this kind include: Introduction to Afri 
Electric Power Industry of the U.S.S.R., 4 
Southeast Asia: An Annotated Bibliography of § 
lected Reference Sources. The Library has pw 
lished reports on developments in economics, soc 
and political science, and education in Weste 
Germany and in Austria. The Library also iss? 
bibliographies of literature, catalogs of special & 
lections, and periodical accession lists dealing wi 
international affairs. Of many recent publicatio- 
three are outstanding: Volume 1 of the 5-volu| 
definitive Catalogue of the Library of Thomas J. 
ferson; Motion Pictures 1912-1939, which li 
more than 50,000 films registered for copyrig 
during that period; and Subject Headings— 
Practical Guide, the first manual for subject ca‘ 
logers in libraries. The Thomas Jefferson cata: 
reconstructs Jefferson’s library as it was in 1! 
when Congress bought it. The Library’s Aerons 
tics Division edited for publication late in 1953 t 
volumes of the papers of Wilbur and Orv: 
Wright, which have been in the Library since 19 


Exhibits and Other Activities 


Among the permanent exhibits in the Libr: 
are a perfect copy on vellum of the Gutenb 
Bible; the 500-year-old manuscript Giant Bible 
Mainz, presented in 1952 by Lessing J. Rosenwa 
one of the original engrossed copies of the Bill 
Rights; selections from the papers of George Wa: 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, ¢ 
Woodrow Wilson, including Jefferson’s rough dr 
of the Declaration of Independence and Linco! 
draft and his reading copy of the Gettysburg J 


There is a game room on the third floor and a 
solarium on the roof. 


History of the White House 


Originally called the President’s Palace, the 
White House was designed by James Hoban, who 
won a competition for $500 for the plans. He ap- 
parently was influenced by the Duke of Leinster’s 
palace in Dublin. The walls. are of gray sand- 
stone, quarried at Aquia Creek, Va. The site was 
chosen by Major L’Enfant on his plan of Washing- 
ton and the cornerstone laid Oct. 13, 1792. Presi- 
dent Washington was not present and never lived 
in the house. John Adams came in June, 1800, and 
Mrs, Abigail Adams hung her washing in the half- 
finished East Room. 

Thos. Jefferson developed east and west terraces 
and built one-story offices, woodsheds and a wine 
cellar. On Aug. 24, 1814, when President Madison 
lived there, the British burned the house, after 
Dolly Madison had departed with the Stuart por- 
trait of Washington and other relics. Only the 
blackened walls remained. James Hoban rebuilt 
the house, which was completed by Dec., 1817, 
when President Monroe moved in. The house was 
then painted white to remove the marks of the fire. 
It has been called the President’s House and the 
Executive Mansion, but in 1902 President Theodore 
Roosevelt had Congress officially name it the White 
House, for thus it was popularly known. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based upon early sketches by 
Hoban and approved by Jefferson. President Tru- 
man added a second-floor porch in the south 
portico in 1947. 

Counting all the space enclosed by walls, the old 
White House had 62 rooms, 26 corridors and 14 
pabhs. It now has 107 rooms, 40 corridors and 19 

aths. 

Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman, 


s; the ‘‘Milestones of American Achievement”’ 
bit of original materials and President Eisen- 
er’s military banner, which has the in- 
nia of all the units that served under him in the 
‘Huropean theatre during Worid War II. 

Special exhibitions are scheduled in connection 

é particular events or anniversaries. Among 
= more important of those held in 1953 were: 

inauguration exhibit, ‘‘Eisenhower and the 
Pree World,’’ containing material reflecting the 
resident’s contributions to world freedom; an 

hibit commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
the admission of Ohio to the Union, and one ob- 
ving the centennial of the Territory of Wash- 
gton; the White House Photographers Associa- 
m’s annual exhibition; the eleventh annual 
tional Exhibition of Prints; and an exhibit in 
servance of the 150th anniversary of the Louisi- 
“ope Purchase. President Eisenhower lent for ex- 
hibit in the Library the reading copy of his in- 
@ugural address, including his opening prayer. 
Stephen Collins Foster Day in January was 
Marked by the dedication of a memorial bust of 
the composer, donated by Stephen Wigmore of 
Washington, D. C. It was unveiled by the donor 
and the composer’s niece, Mrs. Evelyn Foster 
Morneweck, of Detroit. 
_ In 1953 the Library also received: the 1864 pho- 
‘tographic negative by Mathew Brady of the Lin- 
‘coln portrait subsequently reproduced on the $5 
bill, presented by Louis Rabinowitz of New York; 
the papers of President Calvin Coolidge, Cordell 
Hull, Gen. H. H. Arnold, Gen. John J. Pershing, 
‘Senator Tom Connally, Newton D. Baker, and 
Owen Wister, and music manuscripts of Deems 
Taylor, John Philip Sousa and George Gershwin. 
Also correspondence of Woodrow Wilson and Hor- 
‘ace Bridges, editor (90 pérsonal letters), donated 
“by Dr. Karl A. Meyer of Chicago; Hans Christian 
“Andersen manuscripts and first editions given by 
‘Jean Hersholt, and Lincoln broadsides and sheet 
music given by Alfred Whital Stern. 

Dr. Leopold Figl, Chancellor of Austria, pre- 
‘sented a letter from Benjamin Franklin to the 
Austrian ambassador at the Court of Versailles and 
‘an original of the first treaty between the two 
‘countries; the Mayor of Vienna, Franz Jonas, pre- 
‘sented twe first editions of compositions by each of 
three Viennese masters—Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Mozart; and the Chancellor of West Germany, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, added to the collection of Carl 
Schurz’s papers. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing abcut $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. -‘The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Melon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins, architects 
of the Jefferson Memorial. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 


Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long | 


galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center ‘of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 
The principal collections now comprise over 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, 
drawings, and examples of decorative arts. 


Famous Paintings Exhibited 


In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 18th, and include such.masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna.. The Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon; Van 
Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
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Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage, of the Ameri- 
can School. : 

The National Gallery has been augmented by the 
Samuel H. Kress collection, which received impor- 
tant additions in 1952. Among the many master- 
pieces are Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael’s portrait of Bino Altoviti, a Madonna by 
Giotto and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. There 
also are French paintings from the 17th to the 
early 19th centuries. 

The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 7 Van Dykes, 2 Ver- 
meers and examples of Italian masters; also Ren- 
aissance and French sculpture and examples of the 
decorative arts. 

_The. Chester Dale collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
Paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 16,613 prints to 
the National Gallery. The print collection also in- 
cludes gifts from Miss Ellen T, Bullard, Miss Elisa- 
beth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Burr Clark,’ George 
Matthew Adams and heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 
The collection now contains more than 21,000 items. 

The National Gallery has the Index of American 
Design, a collection of approximately 15,000 water 
color renderings of early crafts and folk arts 
in the United States from before 1700 until about 
1900; and about 5,000 photographs. The Library 
has over 11,000 vols, 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on iand which originally was the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of 
George Washington and which, before the Civil 
War, became the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 420 acres. An official 
report on Feb. 28, 1953, showed 179,061 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of whom 
4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown dead 
are 2,111 who died in the Civil War on the battle- 
fields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives when 
the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
who planned the City of Washington; Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Perry, Adm. Horatio G. 
Wright, former President William Howard Taft, 
Major Walter Reed, Admiral Mare Mitscher, 
General John J. Pershing, James V. Forrestal 
and General H. H. Arnold. 

Arlingtcn House, or Lee Mansion, where the 
Custis and Lee families lived before-the Civil War, 
is within the grounds. Robert EH. Lee lived there 
when the Civil War broke out. It is now a 
National Memorial, administered by the National 
Parks Service. 


Tomb of ‘the Unknown Soldier 


The Tomb of the “Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.”* 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
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wide range of American a 


in 1927.: It has a 
European art, including paintings by Cole, 
Peale, Sully, Ryder, Davies, Eakins, Bellows, 
Melchers, etc.; drawings by Sargent; 
Whistler, Pennell and others. ; 
Modern French paintings include a series on t 
life of Joan of Arc by Boutet de Monvel. There 
Flemish tapestries, Gobelins, bronzes by B: 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, including — 
Greek Slave, and a large number of miniatu 
portraits of Americans by St. Memin. The G 
lery conducts the Biennial Exhibition of : 
temporary American Oil Painting. 


D. A. R. Headquarters 
National Society, Daughters of the 


buildings: / 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the tw 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sis., and 
and DSts., N.W. At either side are the Red : 
and the Pan American buildings. 1 
The buildings contain offices, the Museum, Wi 
priceless heirlooms; 28 State rooms, furnished Eb 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constituti 
Hall, and the Library, dedicated 1949. Nota 
works of art include Martha Washington by E. E 
Andrews, and George Washington by Rembran 
Peale. The Library has over 40,000 vols., ma 
manuscripts and genealogical records. Microfilm 
of state census records, 1850-1880, may be Col 
sulted by appointment. The library is for refel 
ence only. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hil 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution des 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back« 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16f 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collectio: 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its mos% 
significant collections, however, are source mater- 
ials useful in the study of English civilization 
the period before 1700. Its collection of Englisr 


tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. The 
body was placed in the tomb on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, 1921, in the presence of President Harding 
and high officials and military and naval officers. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 7th 
and Independence Ave., S.W., is the central labora- 
tory of pathology for the United States Army, Navy 
and Air Force and the Veterans Administration. 
It is made up of four major departments and the 
Administrative Service. : 


Department of Pathology is the central lapora- 
tory of pathology for the Department of Defense 
and Veterans Administration. It is concerned 
with diagnosis, consultation, research and ad- 
vanced training in the pathology of diseases of 
medico-military importance. It is charged with 
review, confirmation or modification of the pathol- 
ogic diagnoses on surgical and autopsy material 
from hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 582,000 
specimens and 6,125,068 histopathologic slides are 
available for study by qualified civilians. 


Medical Dlustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. It maintains a permanent cen- 
tral file of photographs, drawings, and similar 
materials, illustrating diseases, wounds, and in- 
juries of military importance, and selected pro- 
fessional activities of the Medical Services of the 
Armed forces. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 22 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 96,754 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study have been 
made available without charge to qualified physi- 
cians. About 4,620 loans are made annually. 


Medical Museum exhibits materials of profession- 
al and historical importance for the graduate study 
of physicians and allied scientists, and the edu- 
eation of laymen. Displays include examples of 
normal, abnormal and diseased. structures of the 
human body. Demonstrations of wounds range 
from those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks 
during Indian wars to those caused by atomic 
explosions. The Museum houses one of the world’s 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
ophthalmoscopes, and other instruments. Moving 
pictures on medical and public health subjects are 
shown on Sundays. Pamphlets are available. The 
Museum building is located at 9th and Indepen- 
dence Avenue, S.W., and is open to the public from 
9 a, m. to 5 p. m. daily, Sundays and holidays. 


Armed Forces Medical Library 


Armed Forces Medical Library is the name given 
the former Army Medical Library May 9, 1952. 
Tt is the largest medical library in the country. 

It contains over 1,000,000 items, including about 
650,000 books, 600,000 pamphlets, 20,000 portraits 
and photographs, and about 650 incunabula and 
manuscripts. It receives about 8,500 serials regu- 
larly, approximately half of which is in foreign 
languages, Material in the Armed Forces Medical 
Library may be obtained by microfilm and photo- 
stat, subject to copyright restrictions; some vol- 
umes may be borrowed as inter-library loans. All 
monographs published before 185i, certain rare 
books, and all manuscripts are housed in the Li- 
brary’s History of Medicine Division, 11,000 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. The Library publishes 
the Current List of Medical Literature, a monthly 
index of articles in medical journals; the Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog, an annual catalog 
of titles added to the collections; and the Index- 
Catalogue, a basic medical bibliography since 1880. 


materials for the history of theatre and drame 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. It owns 4 
large collection of 16th and 17th century books 
gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, English 
newspaper publisher. The library owns approxi- 
mately 150,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 
The library was founded and endowed by Henrys 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the truste 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The libra: 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad 
vanced students working in fields where it ha: 
materials. It awards annually a certain number 0; 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its exhi-- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays: 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. — 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the: 
south shore of the tidal basin in West Potomac. 
park, It was dedicated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Apr. 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The Pantheon 
style was adopted because it represents Jefferson’s 
artistic preference, and the simplicity of the 
design is in keeping with his tastes in architecture. 

The design is a modification of that produced 

by John Russell Pope and his associates, Otto R. 
Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
consists of a circular structure in marble, which 
contains a marble-lined central circular chamber 
86.3 ft. in diameter, with a domed ceiling. The 
center of the room is dominated by a heroic 
full-length figure of Thomas Jefferson by the 
American sculptor, Rudulph Evans. 
_ On the frieze of the main entablature is an 
inscription: ‘‘I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.’’ On four panels on the 
sides of the memorial chamber are inscribed 
Passages from the writings of Jefferson, including 
the Declaration of Independence. They express 
his convictions of personal liberty and religious 
freedom and the obligation of the government to 
keep pace with human progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by 2 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 43 feet high. The 


Coreoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., be 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington on 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1870 and 
augmented by the collection of Sen. W. A. Clark 


dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 


ig 


8 inches above the floor at its apex. A portico 


ight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
of the Memorial. A sculptural group depicting 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence to a committee of the Continental 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the cen- 
ter of the tympanum. The complete composition is 
posed on a circular stylobate consisting of steps 
and broad terraces. 
|. The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia white 
marble is used tor the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diameter to exterior of 
Stylobate and 151 feet 10 inches in diameter to 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 
inches deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the 
Memorial. 3 


Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is occu- 
pied by a colossal marble statue of the man him- 
self, facing the Washington Monument and Capitol. 
On the north wall is inscribed Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address; on the south wall is the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1215 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests-upon an oblong 
pedestal of Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, which in turn rests upon 
a platform of Tennessee marble. 

' The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high. In front of the Memofial is the Reflecting 
“Pool, about 2,000 it. long, ending in a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 jets. 
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Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half -in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the re- 
modeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build- 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to 
become the first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later (1799), he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 
left to Gen. Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the mansion and tomb, were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. 

Robert B. Fisher, horticulturist, estimated that 
16 trees at Mount Vernon “undoubtedly were 
planted by Washington more than 150 years ago.’’ 
They are white ash, elm, hemlock, 4 holly, 2 
honey locust, 2 coffee-bean, linden, white mul- 
berry, 2 tulipifera poplars. About 14 shrubs are 
traced back to Washington’s day. The tomb is 
the second constructed there. 

The Association preserves the home and tomb of 
Washington for future generations. The income 
derived from the entrance fee of 50 cents maintains 
the estate. The organization consists of a regent 
and vice regents representing the various states, 
who serve without remuneration. The regent is 
Mrs, Thomas Ives Hare Powel. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation composed of members elected 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was incorporated under Congressional 
charter, approved by President Lincoln March 3, 
1863, for the promotion of science and to investi- 
gate, examine, experiment, and report upon any 
subject of science or the useful arts when re- 
quested by the Government. 


The National Research Council was organized by 
the Academy for the war emergency in 1916 with 
the cooperation of scientific and technical societies. 
By request of President Wilson it was permanently 
established in 1918 to stimulate and advise on goy- 
ernment and private research through various 
media. It has representatives of more than 100 
scientific societies, representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and a number of members-at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy-Research Council are financed by 2@ 
$5,000,000 endowment given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1919. Other costs are supported by 
Government and private funds. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives agra 
bition Hall, whither they were brought from 
Library of Congress in December, 1952. 5 gee - 
charters and many other famous documents © 
American history are on view weekdays, 9 an 
to 10 p.m., and Sundays and holidays, excep 
Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of berks 
Washington are also available. Certain series 0 
records of high research value are available on 
microfilm. ; 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives and the Divisions 
of Records Management and the Federal Register 
in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government, to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and*the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations; the statutes-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
collections in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
There are now more than 800,000 cubic feet of 
records in the National Archives Building in Wash- 
ington. They date from the Revolutionary War 
through World War II and include more than 500,- 
000 sound recordings, 900,000 maps and charts, 
5,000,000 photographic items and the equivalent of 
75,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 400,000 
reference services are supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 


The National Geographic Society occupies its 
own building at 1146 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
headquarters for its expeditions to all parts of 
the world, its publications, and its projects for 
disseminating geographical information. It was 
founded 1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge.’’ On Apr. 1, 1953, Gilbert 
Grosvenor entered his 55th year at the head of 
the Society’s activities, having served as editor of 
the National Geographic Magazine since 1899. 

Here it publishes the magazine, which goes to 
its 2,100,000 members (1953), as well as special 
monographs for scientists, describing the results 
of its geographic research; maintains a news 
service issuing 300 Geographic News Bulletins 
annually, for press and radio use, and weekly 
Geographical School Bulletins, sent during the 
school year to 35,000 teachers. Enlarged photo- 
graphs of world phenomena are shown in the 
Explorer’s Hall. There is a cartographic division 
of maps describing many land and water areas, 
which provided valuable maps to the armed 
services during World War II. A geographical 
library of over 20,000 vols. is maintained. 

In 1953 the Society and the Marine Laboratory 
of the University of Miami began a long range in- 
vestigation into the lives of the pelagic fishes, in- 
cluding the ocean-going tarpon and sailfish of 
sportsmen and the food fishes such as tuna and 
mackerel, which can fortify with protein the diets 
of millions of people. 

The 4-year National Geographic-Calypso Ma- 
rine Archeological Expedition, a comprehensive 
underseas exploration begun in 1952, has discov- 
ered the oldest known cargo ship, a Greco-Roman 
vessel sunk in the Mediterranean off the southern 
coast of France about 230 B.C., filled with wine 
and oil jars and fine export dinnerware. Leader of 
the expedition is French Naval Captain J.-Y. Cous- 
teau, co-inventor of the ‘‘Aqualung,” a breathing 
pevice which permits free diving to depths of 300 
eet. 

A Society solar eclipse expedition to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in 1952, led by Dr. George Van 
Biesbroeck, confirmed the Einstein prediction that 
Starlight is bent by gravity. 

Other continuing studies under the Society’s 
sponsorship are on Cosmic Rays with Dr. Martin 
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Fishes, describing with text and illustrations 
salt- and fresh-water fishes and other forms © 
aquatic life. . 2 | 

The Society in 1953 awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal for outstanding achievement in the field 
geography to Arctic explorer Donald Baxter Mac? 
Millan. Earlier recipients were Peary, Amunds 
Gilbert, Shackleton, Stefansson, Byrd, Bart 
Lindbergh, Andrews, Anne Morrow Lindbe! 
Stevens, Anderson, Ellsworth, and Arnold. a) 
In December, 1952, the Society’s Franklin Le 
Burr Prize was awarded to Dr. Harold Eugend 
Edgerton for outstanding contribution to the fie 
of photography, and to Dr. George Van Biesbro 
for his work on the 1952 solar eclipse. Other 
cipients have included Rev. Francis J. Hey: 
S.J., Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Dr. Thomas A. Jag 
Dr. Alexander~Wetmore, and Dr. and Mrs. Mat! 
thew W. Stirling. : 

On May 19, 1949, the Society instituted the Gill 
bert Grosvenor medal for first presentation to Dru 
Grosvenor, on the occasion of his golden jubilee. If 
has awarded special gold medals to Peary, Amund? 
sen, Goethals, Floyd Bennett, Eckener, Byrd: 
Amelia Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter. I 

Officers of the Society are: President and Editorr 
Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and Associa 
Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, Thoma 
W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; Com 
mittee on Research, Lyman J. Briggs, ch., Alex 
ander Wetmore, vice ch. 4 


The Pentagon 


The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of th 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It house# 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which include 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. Th 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the th 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff hay 
offices here. The building does not accommodate al’ 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense, 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, a 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres anc 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories! 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connectec 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court ir 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of thé 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eights of a mile. The gross floor area is approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 sq. ft. There is a mezzanine beloy 
the first floor and a basement below that. The lat- 
ter is used for records and offices and accommo 
dates 3,000 persons. ; 

Daytime population is 32,000, 70% civilians. The 
war-time peak in April, 1945, was 26,590. 

Parking space covers 64 acres and can hold 8,306 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips 
and out daily. 1 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a banke 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
220 persons. This serves the entire Dept. of 


Defense and has over 44,000 telephones connected 
Uy 160,000 miles of cable, handling 280,000 calls a 
ay. i 
Most of the office workers eat two meals in the 
building. A staff of 675 prepares and serves meals 
from three kitchens to 2 restaurants, 6 cafeterias. 
9 beverage bars and an outside snack bar. Duri 


an average day, Pentagon personnel consume 35, 
000 cups of coffee, 3,800 quarts of milk and 7,00: 
soft drinks. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center | 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three ‘el 
cations, Headauarters are in Northwest Washing 
ton, bounded by 16th St., Georgia and Alaska Aves} 
This comprises the Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
the Army Medical Service Graduate School and th 
Central Dental Laboratory. The hospital has a 
daily average of 2,000 bed patients. It has an au 
diology and speech correction center and a medica 
technicians’ training course in practical nursing, 
The school leads the Army’s medical, dental and 
veterinary educational programs. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the ambu- 


latory center and the Army Prosthetics Research 
laboratory, which works on artificial limbs. A 
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‘housing development for enlis j 
Seger ted personnel at 


_ ._ The Center has the facilities of a city of 6,000. 
Major Gen. Leonard D; Heaton is in command. 
‘Visitors are welcome. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Smithsonian Institution was established in-1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found an institution 
“increase and diffusion of knowledge 
- among men.”’ 


. The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 

publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
_ throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
_ of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
_ of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 


Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Table Mt., Calif., and Montezuma 
* Chile) including the Division of Radiation and 
- Organisms, the National Air Museum, and the 
* Canal Zone Biological Area. 


The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. 


The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s plane. 


The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
fare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William’ T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
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contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. The Freer Gallery of Art, 
the gift of Charles L. Freer, has rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art, paintings by Thayer, 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon, and paintings and 
etchings by Whistler, including his Peacock Room. 


Washington National Monument 


_ The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 53% 
inches in height and 55 feet, 1144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 


The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected.. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed 1878 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. 


The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and was opened to the public on Oct. 9, 
1888. 


The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of -Potomac river gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
are entirely of marble. 


Set into the interior walls. are 189 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 
eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 


The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 


The computed weight of the monument is 81,- 
120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 


Criginal of Lincoln Photo on $5 


The best-known and widest circulated photo- 
graph of Abraham Lincoln is engraved on the 
nation’s $5 bill. It is.considered the finest likeness 
of Lincoln as President and was made from a 
photograph taken by Mathew Brady, famous Civil 
War photographer, Feb. 9, 1864. The original 
glass plate negative has been presented to the 
Library of Congress by Louis M. Rabinowitz of 
New York, who bought it from a grandniece of 
Brady’s wife. In the photograph Lincoln wears a 
watch chain made from the first gold mined in 
California and presented to him by a delegation 
from that state. He sits in a chair that Brady 
acquired from the House of Representatives when 
new chairs were installed. The chair also appears 
in other famous Brady. photographs. 


Bill Now in Library of. Congress 


The original engraving was made in 1869 by 
Charles Burt of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the Govern- 
ment and used on the U. S. Treasury note of 1869. 
Since then it has been used on the $100 legal 
tender note of 1880, the $1 silver certificate of 1899, 
the $5 Federal Reserve notes of 1914, 1915 and 
1918, and all-$5 bills since 1923. It also appears on 
U. S. Savings Bonds for $1,000 in Series E, H, J 
and K, and on the following postage stamps: 
4-cent of 1890 and 1894, 5-cent of 1903, 3-cent of 
1923, and 5-cent Chinese commemorative of 1942. 
The original glass negative has a crack in it. The 
Library of Congress has made two new negatives, 
one an exact copy and the other with the. crack 
retouched, and has made prints available to the 
public through its Photoduplication Service, 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free semi-monthly 
list of publications for sale at_low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of 
government publications are deposited in the prin- 
cipal libraries of the country, where they may be 
consulted. 


All available public documents, are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents. 
which costs $3 a year in the United States and 
$3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government has 


available about 2,000,000 publications, many rare. 
Price lists on application. Remittances must be 
made in advance by check, money order or postal 
note (postage stamps are not acceptable in pay- 
ment for government purchases), or by coupons 
sold in sets of 20 for $1; deposits of $5 or more may 
be left with the Superintendent of Documents 
against future orders. 


The Bureau of the Census issues a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplement. Its publications in- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be obtained 
from the Supt. of Documents, 
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It adopted its sn Ae 
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in Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall Sts., April 30, 1789. 


Governors of ‘New York State 


Name Residence Elected Name Residence — Elected 

e Clinton*,,..|Ulster Co...... July 9, 17 John A. Dix..... 5, 1872 
Sonne Jay. ...- . «»+|New York City.|April, 1795 || Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City. 3, a 
George Clinton.....|Ulster Co...... D' 1801 || Lucius Robinson. 7, 1370 ' 
Morgan Lewis......|Dutchess Co....|April,  1804|| Alonzo B. Cornell. 4, ths 
Daniel D, ; rombkins ene Co.. gy i ei or ea % : Bet 
John Taylor*....,. j|Albany....... arch, a H 
De Withcunton.. . |New York City: 1817 || Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City. 3, ae 
Joseph GC. Yates....|/Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822|| Levi P. Morton. ~ 6, 1894. 
De Witt Clinton....| New York City. Nov. 3, 1824]| Frank S. Black...../Tro 3, 1896 
Nathaniel Pitcher*..|Sandy Hill. jE 1, 1828 || Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay 8, 1898 
Martin A Kinderhook. 3 EEA Benj. B. Odell jr.... = : 
Enos T. ‘00 uburn. . ae 
William L. Marey Troy... 7, 1832 || Charles E. Scughes New ew York City a . 
William H. Seward..|Auburn 7, 1838 || Horace . 6, 1910 
William C. Bouck.. .|Fultonham 8, 1842 || John A. nite é , 8, 1910 
Silas Wright....... eontan. 5, 1844 am Sulzer v. 5, 1912 
John Yo jaboaone Geneseo........ 3, 1846 ]| Martin H. Glynn*.. . 17, 1913 
Hamilton Fish......|New york City. 7, 1848 || Charles S. afr New York City.|/Nov. 3, ie 
Washington Hunt...|/Lockport....... 5, 1850 || Alfred E. Smith. ...|New Ei Clty.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... 2, 1852 || Nathan L. Miller. . .|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
Myron H, Clark.... anaes 7, 1854 || Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
John A. King....../Queens Co..... 4, 1856 || F. D. Roosevelt.,..|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Edwin D. Mergan.. Stow. ‘York City. 2, 1858 || Herbert H. Lehman |New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... 4, 1862 || Charles Poletti*.. ..|New York City. 1942 
Reuben EB. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh. 8, 1864|| Thomas ©. Dewey ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 
John T. Hoffman. ./|New York City. Nov. 3, 1868 


*The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 


time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor ane the Lieutenant 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
tion. The Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- 
guguration after 1823 for Jan. 1. 

Governor Taylor, acting, succeeding Governor 
Tompkins, resigned. 

Governor Pitcher, following death of 
Governor Clinton. 

Governor Throop became Governor upon resig- 
nation of Governor Van Buren to become U. S. 
Secretary of State. 


acting, 


President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Noy. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. Sulzer 
died in 1941. 

Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Poletti, who was Governor for 29 days. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures’ 


Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total 
531,968,720.02 197,392,890.82 240,477,564.96 437,870,455.78 
617,399,403.31 210,608,797.87 250,149,280.54 460,758,078.41 
667,690,414.08 12,110,110.16 267,816,114.64 479,926,224.80 
715,585,931.07 280,302,590.36 376,570,498.72 656 ,873,089.07 
709,867,364.98 315,288, 213,32 390,661,854.21 705,950,067.53 
727,947,301.16 324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725,672,098.58 
857,915,322.79 361,357,036.20 505,642,623.62 866,999,659.82 
881,746,791.91 361,074,110.77 530,208,461.41 891,282,572.18 


996,217,779.41 
1,074,842) 979.03 
1,087,400;000.00 


475,772,069.27 


599,455,539.00 


1,075,227,608.27 


Beiteccinta Prior to 1951 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
Expenditures prior to 1951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 
Estimat- Rates r 1,000 lati 
(ei are Births | Deaths neta a ae = peers Pees live 
ersons under 
July 1 Birth Deaths | Married | 1 year Births 
1945. ..|14,004,635] 234,110] 152,913| 120,314 a 
ar ctaeds) tae) aoa eee we | 18) | ee | dae | Be 
: 385, A ; (431| -29'5 10.9 23.0 9,074 28. 
1948... /14,548,650) 301,598] 157,713| 156:024| 20:7 5 : 7) 
1949... |14,708,681) 301,025] 154,910] 134115; 20'5 193 is2 $560 361 
1950. .: 14,909,009 300,752} 156,143] 141! f ip2 ee 86 rye 
1951. . .|15,099,976) 316,232} 158/491 132048 30:8 102 iF 4a 33°5 
1952*. .|15,302,104| 326'631| 160/736 21:3 10.5 + F868 ba 
*Provisional. {Not yet available. 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 

ginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 

€ Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
‘Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in 


In the summer 
Season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 
main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route “17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
Section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man Section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
ect Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 
ridge. 
Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
-son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 
- ing for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 eae 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres 
near Harmon. 


Long island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pool, boardwalk and _ picnic 
groves; it has one of the world’s most modern 
“amusement parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23-acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (139 acres) in Yonkers; Haw~ 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 


of Greenburgh. 
PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 
The Bronx River Parkway extends from the city 
line northerly 1342 miles to the Taconic State 
Parkway at Valhalla. The Central Westchester 
Parkway runs from Westchester Avenue northerly 
for a distance of two miles to its intersection 
with Route 22, in the city of White Plains and 
the Town of Harrison. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (130 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (904 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


New York State Parks with 


Source: Divisions ot Parks and Lands & Forests, New York 


Campsites 
State Conservation Department 


Jones Beach (4,373 acres), 40 miles from N. Y. 
ae park is reached by the Grand Central and 

orthern State Parkways, the Southern State 
Highway, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to 
either the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the 
Wantagh State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park 
may also be reached from Long Beach by the Loop 
Causeway and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and 
via the Long Island Railroad with bus connections. 
Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing 
beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs meas a 
salt water diving, swimming and wading pool in 
the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafeterias, 
boardwalk. The Marine Stadium, seating 8,205, in 
1952 and 1953 presented a summer opera, A Night 
in Venice, by Strauss. : 
ae wea a 37 miles from N. Y., 

of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 

wooded tract north of the Village of Farming- 
dale on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18- 
hole golf courses and a clubhouse are available. 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where well- 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a polo 
field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. 

Fire Island (3,288 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., 
ferry at Babylon. 

Belmont Lake (394 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 

Heckscher (2,006 acres), 50 miles from N. Y., on 
Great South Bay, south of E. islip. 

Sunken Meadow (1,791 acres), 45 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (775 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., on 
Long Island Sound. 

Montauk Point (480 acres), 132 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean. 

Hither Hills (3,186 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 

Orient Beach (1,198 acres), 108 miles from N, Y¥., 
on Gardiners Bay. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 221,000 acres. The 
park is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. The 
chief campsites are: 


Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. . 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres), 90 miles 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (848 acres), 115 miles 
from N. ¥.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 

Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eight persons. Application for accommodations 
should be made in advance to the superintendent 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. 
The Taconic State Parkway includes the former 
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816 acres); on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
: Fil , 1 mile S. of 
wego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres) BE pete gee 


Newtown 


acres), on 
ins Glen 


of Elmira. 

Letchworth Park (7,404 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (814 acres). 

Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Bufialo, 
30 miles trom Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradferd, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (109- acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 13 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2.184,- 
067 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The State has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 

The developed campsites are: 


Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
Toute 9N. 

Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S, Highway, route 9, on Schron Lake. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
Lake on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
route 9. 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 

The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 
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8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the ¢ 
Port Heaiplain bridge, @ distance of four 

ilmington Notch—Between the Ausable 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington 
t village, 3 miles a 


Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. Piss rt r 
between Elizabethtown and Ki , about & 
miles south of the latter village. cee 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. 

9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. — 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86,, 
miles east of Saranac Lake. ; 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nf 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over 
Toad to campsite. 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 
BElesnee to the camp is two miles west of Lo 

e. 

Forked Lake—At end of town highway five mil 
aes of State Highway 10 at Deerland on Lo 
Lake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquet# 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about. 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 


Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 mili 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. ‘ 
Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and th 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 
Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highwa 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 
Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on tk 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about three mile 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about om! 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and Staite High 
bern route 8, three miles west of the Poplar Poin 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Carog 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on Stat 
Highway, route 29A. 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator am 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road fro 
Speculator and macadam from Indian Lake. als | 
road is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville of 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, rout 
26, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, fi 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State Hight 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, nea 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn wes 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensbu: 
and Heuvelton. 
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Class Number 


Deposits ($1,006) 


Resources ($1,000) 


As of In _N. Y.| Outside|State 
Dec. 31, 1952 City N.Y. City| Total City 


In, N. Y. 


State 


InN. Y. | Outside} State 
Total 


City |N. Y. C.| Total 


Outside 
N. Y. C 


State banks...|. 7 103 
Trust comp'ies. 35 126 
Savings banks. 54 130 
Private bankers 2 3 
Indust'l banks. 7 13|! 189173 


$110,320) $322,797] $433,117 

17,462,503/3,195,631/20,658,134 

10,612,829/2,667,263| 13,280,092 
200,836 1 


$120,279] 353,037] $473,31 
rag ee EO 
580} °202,416|} °242'622|'' 1°726| "244" 


’ , xe 134) 
38,9771 228,150 217,776| 44,847 362'62 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits); 
og apes Savings and Loba Bank 


December 31, 1952, amount to $35 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
insurance and operates in New York state under 
supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers, There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance. 


All issuing banks contribute 1% of pre = 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Pad a 
serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


Credit Unions, 
of State of N. 
The total deposits and total assets of all institu 
,613,239,324.41 and $43,739,399,223.36, respectively. 
SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


$28,070,919.15; Savings and Loan Association: 
Y., Deposits $2,812,504.73, Resources $10,261,, 


tions ‘under supervision of the Department, as oF 


\ 
reserves and surplus funds required by law. ‘ 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed bs 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor 


In New York on Jan. 1, 1953, there were ‘ero 


policies in force for $215 ,264,621, includ: TOU) 

insurance of $23,187,750.. There were ripe ines 

banks and 26 agency banks. An agericy bank ac- 

cepts ee ines el iugureece ane refers inet 
anks, and acts as a col 

for the receipt of premiums. onesies Seal 


lorth-northeast area. 
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New York State—Mountains; Lakes 
New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level. 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
_ The principal mountain group in the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles in the 


a ears 2 . ..|4.918|| Upper Woit Jaw.|/Essex..... 
ee Streep... 2.24. 


nh Es "19400 Sentine 1 Range. 
Vite CIR RR sy LS se Ry Si en e€. (ey 
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counties, west of the Hudson River. 


Peak 


Blue Ridge. 
Hoffman...... |B 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


County 


3,700|(High Peak..... Greene 3,660//Rose....... 3,123 
3,565 efenter: Sa. te. Greene 4,025||Round Top 470 
alsam iter 3,590||Huntersfield....|Greene 3,45 USK. =... 680 
Bls., Rud. Top. .|Ulster 3,723)|| Indian Head... |Greene '3,585||Slide....... 4,204 
Bearpen....... Del.-Greene)3, F500] Toonasinmecac.. Ulster 3,740||Spruce......... 3,380 
Belle Ayr...... Ulster 3,406 McGregor...... Delaware  |3,253||Spruce Top 3,620 
Big Indian..... Ulster 3,721||Mill Brk eee Ulster-Del. |3,380)|/Stoppel Point. 425 
Black Dome....|Greene 3,990|| Mombaccus. ster 3,000/|Sugarloaf...... 3,647 
Blackhead Peak.|Greene 3,937||Mongaup...... .|Ulster '3,150)|Table......... 3,856 
Bloomberg..... Delaware |3,448]|Mor’sv’le R’ng..|Delaware |3,253]|Thos. Cole 3,935 
cel ERE ES all 3,906||North Dome. . .|Greene SO 9S|V EWI: cine atrehe 3,782 
Denman....... Sul 3,051||Overlook 3,150)|Utsayanthe 3,213 
Dry B Brook Rdg. Del. ~olster 3,510||Panther....... 3,760||Van Wyck 3,260 
Evergreen...... Greene 3,531||Peekamoose 3,863| Viv. 3 os eta 3,476 
ee Ulster 619 GTi c ato 3,365||West Kill...... 3,777 
Giant Ledge Ulster 3,218 855||Wildeat........ 3,268 
BF safer ov aa r 3,890||Plattekill 3,250|| Wndhm.Hgh.Pt.}Greene 3,508 
PrAlcott...6....- Greene 3,537||Richmon 3,213||Wittenberg.....|Ulster 3,802 
Hemlock .264!/Rocky..... 3,620 
CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Sq. | Elev Sq. |Elev. 
Lake County M Feet Lake County M. Feet 
Beaver River Flow|Herkimer......... -95|.1;660)|Long. 3.6... Hamilton......... 6.14! 1,630 
me. Moose....--- Hamilton-Herkimer| -1.98| 1,824||Meacham........ Tanklin’ Gaerne 1.88) 1,551 
Re tieleigysiaie St. Lawrence,..-... 1 272||Moose-Little.....|/Herkimer......... 1.05] 1,788 
Blue Mountain. ..|/Hamilton:........ 2.05) 1,789||Oneida.......... Oneida-Oswego....| 79. 368 
Brandreth....... amilton......... 1.38] 1,787||Onondaga........ Onondaga........ 4.75| 363 
CAN G <5.G s,0:siace-v ren tee erida¥6 S106 2.12| 801/|Otisco........... Onondaga........ 3.50] 784 
Canadarago...... OURO onary .06| 1,276||Otsego........... OtsegO2nouier ces 6.23] 1,194 
Canandaigua..... Ontario-Wates cataiave 16.57| 686)/Owasco.......... Cayuga cassis 10. 710 
BOAV USA. ccc acoso Cay-Tomp-Seneca.| 66.4 SBE PECK bance a: dla sete OOM asin iaio actors 1.07] 1,360 
Cazenovia....... Madison. ........ al TLV O NP Iseee . 2 ics o:s 00 Hamilton,........ 4.32] 1,661 
Champlain....... Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Pino Fase csenec EABSGX!.\2 ae cisieis eee 4.37) 1,859 
Canada........ 439.0 95||Pleasant......... Hamilton,........ 2.35) 1,724 
Chateaugay, upper/Clinton.......... 3.85) 1,310||Raquette........ Hamilton... 03 sea 8.43] 1,762 
Chautauqua......|Chautauqua...... 20.9 | 1,308|/Raquette Pond...|Franklin......... 1.60) 1,54: 
ae (OURTON Sie ca emceye 1 2,82) 1,531||Round........8.. Hamilton 1.21] 1,718 
oS See Prarkclin.\. eve cigars 1.59| 1,610|/Sacandaga....... Hamilton. . 2.50] 1,724 
eoecus BEtatitiaa sk 0.6 Livingston........ 5,08] 818)||St. Regis, upper... |Franklin, 1.08) 1,617 
ECR eee Cayuga-Onondaga.| 3.40) 370)|/Saranac, t lower. .|Franklin. 3.46] 1,534 
Follensby Pond.. .| Franklin "| 4/42] 1,548||Saranac, 1, middle.|Franklin. 2. 1,536 
BO EICEES os. wn. ae Hamilton. . 1.95] 1,741||Saranac, i, upper. |Franklin. 7.95) 1,571 
Fulton Chain—1st| Herkimer. . Te pays Saratoga. 6.78) 204 
Fulton Chain—4th/ Herkimer... . 3. 1, Essex-W arren 6.61) 807 
. .|Essex-Warren. 44, . |Seneca-Schuyler; 66. 
..|Orange....... 3. Ontario-Yates.. 
Livingston. . 2. TIGHnton Se ies «siete 1.30} 1,393 
peace: reservoir eae -Oneida. Bis Wyoming......... 1.19) 1,356 
mtario...... 2. Cay.-Cortl.-Onond.} 13.8 867 
, Herkimer Sprains 1 Tup pper St. Law. Pike: «| 5.91) 1,542 
.|Hamilton,........ 6. 1,650||Tupper, Little. .:.|Hamilton.. 3.80] 1,718 
‘| Yates-Steuben . 17.43} 709||Wolf Pond....... Franklin..... aleve 35) 1,563 
Hamilton........ 2.26] 1,714||Woodhull........ Herkimer......... 1.74| 1,880 
Spode aneon Sebuylers oo oo 1.27] 1,09 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 


airline distance of 64 miles 
Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 
Lake Ontario forms the northern 


boundary of 


W. Y. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. 


Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles 


Finger fecha form a group of glacial lakes in 


central New York. From west to 
Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Canan- 
daigua, ‘Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneg- 
teles, and Otisco 

There are 2, 300 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in 
New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 
square mile or more. 


Gonesus, 


east they are— 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 
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Contributions, 1952.........---+eeee0+> seeps 
Benefit payments............-..-+++- 185,967, 
Funds on hand, Jan, 1, 1953.........- 1,191,005, 694 


tate 
- ‘The Unemployment Insurance Law of the S 
of New York the second of its kind to be soa 
country, became effective April 25, 1 “ae! 
The Federal Social Security Act was not eame = 
until Aug. 14, 1935, and under the terms 0 RS 
Title IX the New York Law was approved by the 
Social Security Board Jan. 24, 1936. 
When benefits originally became payable in esis 
the weekly minimum was $7, the maximum $15, 
and the potential duration varied from a minimum 
of 3 weeks to a m um of 16. The minimum 
was raised from $7 to $10 in 1943. The ee 
was raised to $18 per week in 1942, to $21 in 1945, 
to $26 in 1948, and to $30 in 1951 (effective Dec. 
31, 1951). The potential duration was made uni- 
form—13 weeks—in 1939, and was raised to 20 
weeks in 1942, and to 26 weeks in 1945. The wait- 
g period, an initial period of unemployment for 
nian no compensation is paid, originally 3 to 5 
weeks, was reduced to 3 weeks in 1939, two in 1942, 
and 4 effective days, the equivalent of one week of 
total unemployment, in 1945. 


What Employer Pays 


Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Thgurence Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, at 
the rate of 1% of insured payrolls during 1936, at 
2% during 1937, and at 3% during 1938 and 1939. 
By a 1940 amendment to the law, the contribution 
rates for 1940 and thereafter were reduced from 
3% to 2.1%. Beginning July 1, 1945, actual con- 
tributions could be lower than 2.7% because of the 
tax credit provision in the law. In 1952 contribu- 
tion rates varied from 1.7% to 2.7%, depending 
on each employer’s own experience with unem- 
ployment. Contribution rates may vary from 0 to 
2.1%, depending on the employer’s experience and 
on the status of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. The law also provides for emergency contri- 
butiens, payable in addition to regular contribu- 
tions, The emergency contribution may amount to 
14 of 1% of payrolls or 1% of payrolls. As required 
by the Social Security Act, all monies collected 
under the New York State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 
to requisition by the State Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance for the payment of 
benefits. Contributions are payable quarterly. Since 
Jan. 1, 1938, contributions have been payable on 
the first $3,000 of wages. 

Employers not subject to the law may become 
voluntarily insured with the consent of the Indus- 
trial Commissioner. Both subject and non-subject 
employers are required to keep accurate records 
of wages paid to each employee. Once subject, an 
employer ceases to be subject only after he has not 
employed four or more persons in employment sub- 
ject to the law in: 1) the preceding calendar year 
if liability is to cease at the start of a calendar 


year; 2) or the lapsed calendar quarters of the 


instant year plus the preceding calendar year if 


liability is to cease during the year. A delinquent 


employer who erroneously contributed to the un- 


employment compensation fund of another state is 


not held liable for penalties and interest. 


Coverage—Employment of four or more persons 
within each of 13 or more calendar weeks in the 
years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 


four or more persons within any calendar year 


after Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject to 


the law on and after the first of the fifteen da 
within which such employment occurs. “4g 


Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 


are wages on which contributions must be paid; 
dismissal wages, 


employer under a 
disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 
to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 


Exemptions 


Exemptions under 
of agricultural labor 


employmen 


New York State—Unemployment Insurance 


are not. Payments made by an 
retirement, sickness, or accident 
1940, are not wages 


child; non-profit-making 
nd edu- 


all or any 
ion periods 


as @ part-time of 
regular ‘atten 
student in an institution of learning (as ament 
on April 1, 1942); and employment covered by > 
Federal Railroad Unemployment A 
Any employer not otherwise liable for contri) 
tions may provide coverage for his only 
employees by filing an application with } 
ial Commissioner nae will Sen 


and must contir 
calendar ye 


mem 
claiming ben adjudged 
the jurisdiction of the law. By a 1943 en 0 
of the Legislature, provision was made that 
the period prior to January 1, 1942, no contribut: 
shall be payable on wages paid to officers or me: 
bers of crews on vessels. ; 
A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Co 
missioner to enter into reciprocal agreements } 
other states in regard to coverage of services - 
vesseis engaged in interstate or foreign commeré 
It adjusted the definition of enployaene to cox 
form to such agreements. An Interstate Maritig 
Reciprocal Arrangement accepted by the Indusfi 
Commissioner on October 11, 1945, defines se: 
for the purposes of the Arrangement and provide 
means for establishing the identity of jurisdictii 
of coverage. Amendment of the Federal Unemplad 
ment Tax Act in 1947 extended federal coverage : 
the maritime industry on similar terms, 


Benefits Payable 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an iti 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the fil 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in | 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earne 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $ 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pa: 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemploymer 
within the claimant’s individual benefit year (¥ 
weeks following the filing of a valid original claim 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim: 
ant’s average weekly wage, and varies fro: 
3% of the average weekly wage for claimants e 
titled to the $10 weekly minimum, to 14 of 
average weekly wage for claimants entitled to tk 
$30 maximum. Benefits are eer weekly for eac 
fourth and subsequent day of total unemploymer’ 
within the week, known as effective days, after 
waiting period of four effective days, which nee 
not be consecutive. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claim» 
employers are required to supply wage informatiad 
within seven days after receiving a request. 

The new ‘‘entitlement formula” was enacted i 
1951. Formerly. benefit rights depended on wage 
earned in a fixed uniform base year (calendar yes 
preceding the benefit year) and were payable dur 
ing a fixed uniform benefit year. The benefit rat 
was based on total wages earned in ‘‘that quarte: 
of the base year in which such wages were high 
est’’, A schedule, relating “‘high quarter’? wage 
to total wages in the base year was used to deter 
mine whether benefits should be paid at all in th 
uniform benefit year then current. The last uni 
form benefit year ended June 30, 1951. ; 
If ‘‘reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em! 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joinin 
@ company union, jeopardizing his labor unio: 
status, working in an establishment where an in 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or condition 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home a 
requiring expenses of travel substantially greate 
than that required in his former employment un 
less the expense is provided for. An employee ma 
also refuse employment for other ‘‘good cause,’ 
but benefits are not paid if the employee ha 
withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a 42-da 
disqualification for workers who voluntarily leay 
their employment without good cause. Anothe 
amendment, in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provide 
for a T-week suspension of benefit rights rathe 
than an extended waiting period for loss of em 
ployment due to misconduct, a strike, lockout, ¢ 
other-industrial controversy. The same amendmer 
made provision for reduction of benefits in cas¢ 


of wilful false statement or representation to ot 
tain benefits. 


“ 


is required of every taxpayer when, if 


_ Single, his net income and net capital gain for the 


taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 


living with. husband or wife, the aggregate net 


Become and net capital gain of both is $2,500 or 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 


_ income after refiecting credit for the personal 


exemptions: 2% on the ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 


Personal Exemptions 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
pre aggregate net income received by husband and 
wife. 

A head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned. an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or over 
18 years of age and in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 


exemption status changed during the year the ex- 


emption must be apportioned. The dependenc 
credit can be claimed only by the pers whe 
provides the chief supvort and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. If the taxpayer did not 
occupy the status of head of family except by rea- 
son of there being one or more dependents for 
whom he would be entitled-to credit under this 
paragraph, the credit under this paragraph shall be 
disallowed with respect to one of such denenaeaal 

If the exemption status changes during the tax- 

one eee Deee cent ite eee the periods 
subsequent to e change must 
apportioned on the basis of time. = 2 

Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. Extraordinary medical expenses are deducti- 
ble within regulated limits. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


Filing Dates; Reduction 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day- of any month other 
than December. 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed ur it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov, 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 

The state permitted the taxpayer to reduce by 
10% the amount of normal tax and capital gain 
tax due for the calendar year 1952 and a fiscal 
year ending in 1953. Reductions, if any, are an- 
nounced by the Governor before the first payments 
are due. 

Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 


“State is a branch of the executive department and 


is administered by a State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. Present in- 
cumbent is Leo V. Lanning of Buffalo, appointed 
July 1, 1948; salary, $15,000. 

Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate actiyities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 
Armed Forces and veterans. It-consists of various 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 
serve without pay, but have an allowance of $20 
per diem when attending meetings. 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes a 
State Veterans’ Service Agency, which assists vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
rehabilitation facilities, special rights and privi- 
leges under Federal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and similar matters. Each county establishes 
a County Veterans’ Service Agency and cities may 


establish a City Veterans’ Service Agency. These 
bodies carry on in their fields the work outlined for 
the State Veterans’ Service Agency. The costs are 
paid by the county and the city respectively, ex- 
cept that the State Director may make certain al- 
lowances for maintenance and operation, which 
are limited by law in amount and in no case ex- 
ceed 50% of the total expenditures. 

For the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1, 1953, the 
state appropriated $175,003 for salaries and ex- 
penses in the administrative departments, and 
$927,761 for maintenance and operation; total, 
$1,102,764. 

The executive office received $20,740; the legal 
office, $23,295; the publicity office, $9,650. In the 
three area offices, New York City, Albany and 
Buffalo, the area veteran director in each office 
received $8,145. Traveling expense amounted to 
$40,000 and communication was down for $27,000. 
Services and expenses for veteran counseling, on- 
the-job training and clerical and other services 


cost $825,000. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses cerned oo. in New York State and is due 
at the rate o! lo « 

An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
in which the net income is less than the exemp- 
tion. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 


ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

The tax is payable in full at the time the return 


is filed. 
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234 New York State—Workmen’s Compensation; Public Sta 
Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


. New York’s Disability Benefits Law, which went 
into effect April 13, 1949, constitutes Article IX 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
under which workmen’s compensation benefits 
for occupational disabilities and deaths have been 
ayable since July 1, 1914. New York, recognizing 
he similarity of many aspects of ‘‘on-the-job 
and “‘off-the-job” disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. The new 
law provides cash benefits up to $30 a week during 
thirteen weeks in a-year or for a single disability. 
These benefits partially replace wages lost due to 
non-occupational disability. 

The benefits differ in character from those pro- 
yided for occupational disabilities. All workers for 
employers of four or more employees are covered 
by the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
empt. Special provision is made for the disabled 
unemployed. Employees are required to contribute 
by pay-roll deduction 15 of 1% of wages earned on 
and after July 1, 1950, but not more than 30 cents 
a week. Employers, who contribute the balance of 
cost, may secure payment of benefits by purchas- 
ing insurance, qualifying as a self-insurer, or_by 
submitting acceptable welfare plans. The Dis- 
ability Benefits Law, which became effective July 
1, 1950, when non-occupational disability benefits 
became payable, is administered by Mary Donlon, 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 


Farm and Domestic Help 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other: than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
a religious, charitable, or education corporation. 


An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage | 


of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1952 extends workman’s com- 
pensation to resident physicians and internes in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

There is mandatory coverage for voluntary 
firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 
cae a eke : is 

n injured employee or others must give 
notice of the accident to the empires wee 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Education 
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1: oe cent ae Save <beee 
had knowledge cel 

neg ag that the employer had 
omission. A com ati 


: years after 3 C 
disablement. In cases of. disablement 
compressed air illness, by latent or delayed patho: 

blood. or lung ch: 4 


thirty days unless failure to give such notice 
excused by the ground 


for suffici 
or that th 


petent who has no legal guardian or committee, nor 
to an employee to whom compensation has been 
paid or medical care furnished. 

The first payment of compensation becomes a 
on the phelps 9 es of disability and thereafte 
is payable bi-we is 

The accident must not be due to the in e 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intexication. 5 
In the case of an accident which occurred pric 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provides 
proper and adequate medical attention and theay 
employer may select the physician. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by_the Chairman of the Board. : 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $32 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased bas 
on maximum earnings of $227.50 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the: 

average weekly wage for the period of disability, . 
but not to exceed $6,500. 
Temporary partial aisability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee's average weekiy wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- - 
after, but shal) not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 

The Law allows compensation for any and ail| 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned ! 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A. 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to) 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special | 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260) 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from: 
Silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death) 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- - 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after » 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed | 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to: 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial aceldent . 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the: 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of 


Daily |Teach-|T y 
Yr. Attend. ers Wages |Expend. Schools|| Yr, Astend: lars Wnceen ee Seneca 
: 1,000 | $1.000 | $1,000 $1 ) = 
1943 1,658,785 74,632 201,288 358,220/1,094,411]|1948 |1,628,023] 75,025 277195 so0.a6 247 369 | 
1945 |1.566,225| 71,806 199'817 Seat yarlt tos ge 1980 [700/388 19/e78 51a o6s eas'0L wee | 
1946 }1,552,891| 73,079] 218,465 | 380;100/17131.815||1981 \1'724° '930| 345, "904 |1°571 798 | 
1947 |1.595.213| 73,686] 248.624 | 432,247|1'161;934||1952 L771 808 Bates 38b870 pea'ssi Lene eTe | 
Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale : : 943) | 


$348,883,575; (1944) $347,016,624; 
$477,887,493; (1949) $528,719,498: 


of i : 
Meas Soba abba and certificates of indebtedness were: 1943) 
(1950) $563,376,271; 


(1946) $378,143,894; 


1947) $4: ,877: 
(1951) $616,183.761: f Merten 


(1952) $686.883,518. 
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A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and became law on April 
27, 1937. Its enactment followed the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court of March 29, 
1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins case and 
upholding the minimum wage law of the State of 

ashington. 

The act, entitled ‘‘Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,’ states, “It is the de- 


_ clared public policy of the state of New York that 
-women and minors employed in any occupation 
Should receive wages sufficient to provide adequate 


Maintenance and to protect their health. 

- The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, 
with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 


_ and to protect health, to appoint a board which 


Shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such oc- 
cupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public Within 90 days it shall submit a report 
to the Commissioner including its recommenda- 


tions as to minimum wage standards for women 


and. minors in the occupation or occupations un- 
der consideration. The Commissioner, in his dis- 
cretion, may extend such time to 180 days. The 
board is required to hold public hearings and in 
recommending minimum wage standards may take 
into account (1) the amount sufficient to provide 
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Source: New York State Department of Labor 
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| adequate maintenance and to protect health, (2) 


the value of the service or class of service ren- 
dered, and (3) wages paid in the state for like 
or comparable work. 

The Commissioner may accept or reject the wage 
board report in whole or part after public hear- 
ings. If he rejects the report, he refers the mat- 
ter to the same wage board or to a new one. If 
he accepts the report in whole or in part, he issues 
a@ wage order and administrative regulations to be 
effective within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor, 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an ,employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
a@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and ré= 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,000,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, cleaning and dyeing, con- 
fectionery, hotel, laundry, restaurant, and retail 
trade industries. poyai Pay Law 


No employer may discriminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 
ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. 


New York Labor Relations Act; Anti-Discrimination 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 


The act affirms the rights of employees to self-. 


organization, to form, join or assist labor unions 
to bargain collectively through representatives o 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
Tectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $13,000 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots, 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alieged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 


Housing 


employer and may take further action, such as ord- 
ering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. 4 - 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. The Members of the Board are 
Meyer Goldberg and Frank D. Maurin. Philip 
Feldblum is General Counsel and Henry J. Clay is 
Executive Secretary. 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bedies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review, 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N.Y:; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing needs, the 
State Division of Housing, which since July 7, 1944, 
has been under the direction of Herman T. Stich- 
man, operates a fourfold program involving (1) 
financial and technical aid to local housing au- 
thorities for low-rent housing; (2) direct construc- 
tion and management of veterans temporary hous- 
ing; (3) supervision of planning, construction and 
management of limited dividend rental and co- 
operative housing; (4) advisory service in_com- 
munity redevelopment and private housing. Details 
of the first three of these programs are as follows: 

1, Financial aid for low-rent housing was 
initiated in 1938 end is given to the extent of 
$735,000,000 in loans to local housing authorities 
and up to $25,000,000 per year for. 50 years in 
3 annual subsidies. As of March 31, 1952, the agen- 
cy had made loan and subsidy contracts to build 70 


low rent developments for 46,672 families. Of this 
number 47 projects were completed, 12 under con- 
struction, and 11 in the planning stage. At that 
date 26,915 families occupied apartments in projects 
completed or still under construction. 

2. The veterans emergency program was begun 
in 1946, involving an outlay of $69,800,000 in state 
funds. The program provided temporary housing 
for 11,000 families in 75 projects in 40 munici- 
palities. Under a law passed at the 1953 session 
of the State Legislature, the veterans emergency 
housing. program was to be completely closed down 
and disposed of by Dec. 31, 1953. 

3. For families of lower middle income, the State 
supervises 16 privately-owned and fully occupied 
limited dividend and cooperative developments 
built between 1927 and 1952 in New York City, and 
housing 8,928 families. Six additional projects, 
to house 2,503 families, are planned or being built. 


Legislature of the State of New York has 
Bat ierice counties and cities to impose various 
local non-property taxes in addition to the real 


roperty tax. 

A Chap: er 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York Cty to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 


1. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 

2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 

3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. . ; 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 

5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
oi, sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 
5%. = 

6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 

7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 

8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 


The following cities and counties have adopted 
hon-property taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Erie_ and 
Monroe Counties, the Cities of Niagara Falls, 
Poughkeepsie and Syracuse. 

Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Cohoes, Elmira, Johnstown and Troy. 

Admissions and Dues Tax—Cities of Binghamton 
and Elmira. : 

Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of. Bing- 
hamton, Elmira and Long Beach. 

Restaurant Tax—City of Long Beach. 


City of New York Taxes 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 


(1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales 
tax on tangible personal property at a rate 
not in excess of 3% and a compensating use 
tax; a 1% and 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
gross income of conduit companies at the 
rate of 3%. 
Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes a tax on the privilege of doing 
business. The present rates are as follows: 
General business tax—15 of 1% of the 
gross receipts of any other than a financial 
business (1/10 of 1% in the case of certain 
low mark-up businesses) and 46 of 1% of the 
gross income of financial businesses. 
Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the tax 
“2 occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 
70+ 
Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose at the 


Same rates most of the tax i 
municipalities pe pay ae re 


(2 


~~ 


(3) 


(4 


~ 


were authorized to leyy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege. of 
selling liquor, admissions, coin-operated 


amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes. 


New York State—Local Taxes; Public Assistance 
Local Nou-Property Taxes in New York State 


: Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control ] 
(5) A tax of 1c per pack of 20 cigarettes } 
imposed pursuan’ 


=, = 


t to Chapter 235, Laws 
1962. * 


(6) Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em 
powers New York City to impose a 
tax at a rate not in excess of 15 
provided, among other conditions, that 
city transfer its transportation system 
the newly created transit authority. 


bs 7 
< imposed by i 
All of the taxes authorized are impos y the 


city at the present time, with the excepti 
te scmiaaons ee  caeciece eae 

© payrol : e cons! 1 
the restaurant tax are imposed under the city 


sales tax. 

Although, § 110 of the Public Housing La 
authorizes all cities to =~ certain taxes f 
housing subsidies, New York Ci 
that has levied any of these taxes. It 
tax on occupancy for any g purpose and a 
tax on the ession and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property. 


posed such a tax. : 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the Long Beach Cit 
School District, Niagara Falls City School Distric 
and Watertown City School District. 

In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population. 
adopt. and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is located outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 

Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates 25% 
of its receipts from the 2% sales tax to the city 
re district, the school district imposes a tax 
of 5% 
outside of the city. 


Taxes on Racing 


_ Chapter 339, Laws of 1946, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to levy a 
tax on pari-mutuel pools, other than harness 
racing. The present rate of the tax is 3%; the rate 
decreases 1% each year until the authorization 
expires December 31, 1955. This tax is imposed by 
New York City and Nassau and Saratoga Counties. 
Nassau County's tax is administered by New York 
City since Belmont Track is partly in the city. 

Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within a 
city, to impose a tax of 15% on general admissions 
to harness races conducted in the county wholly 
outside a city or partly within and partly outside 
a city having a population under 100,000. Genesee, 
Nassau and Oneida Counties have adopted this 
tax. Any city having a population in excess of 
100,000 may also impose such a tax if the meeting 
is conducted within the city. The City of Yon- 
kers levies this tax. 

Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, authorizes counties 
containing tracks outside of a city and New York 
City to impose a tax of 15% on general admissions 
to running horse race meetings. New York City 
and Nassau County receive revenues from this tax 
which is administered by New York City. 


Public Assistance in New York State 


Public assistance in New York State consi 
the home relief program, including veteran rete, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
special types of assistance in the financing of which 
ee tia ee participates—old age 
e, ail ependent children, i 
Ep he pina) and pee the disabled. Eee 
uring 4 a monthly average of 24 
received public assistance of $238,887,099" Of wae 
amount 35.2% was from Federal funds, 44.2% 
from State funds and 20.6% from local funds. 
Home relief expenditures for the year were 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


$41,304,940. A monthly average of 42,163 cases re- 
bees this on of pak Neot ‘ 
d-age assistance gran’ to a monthly avera: 
of 116,904 persons was $91,732,076. % sks 
Peete! hehe ad Pa Seis families received 
597, under ee r 
prograin. ependent children 
istance to the blind, covering an aver 
4,315 persons per month was $3,865,315. aoe 
Pet: Ce Rete cee es a@ monthly average 
Z sons and invo) i- 
tures’ of $27 S87 14 ved assistance expendi 


of 1%. 
to. 


ty is the only city 
imposes a 


such city is authorized to’ 


within that part of its territorial limits 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825 and 
the system made free Jan. 1, 1883. 
The construction of the improved canals was 
Pd a in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
10 feet long, with usable length 300 ft., 431% 
in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
1545 feet above the water surface. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
eed from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
_ Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
_ Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
' Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
here another land cut is made to a point near 
ee cleton: then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

‘River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
' Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

— The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
' Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

- The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
-canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near 
~ Montezuma. 

_ The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 
__ The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 

“the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
"and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


Manufact. |Agricultur’1| Other and 
‘otal 


Year Products Products 
of Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
me1040,.... 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1945..... 1,851,672 607,889 2,968,682 
ee 2,956,335 568,337 3,790.050 
1948.. ... 3,688,778 635,410 4,513,817 


: A law to eliminate from the public schools of the 
‘State of New York all superintendents, teachers 

' and employes who are members of subversive 
organizations was adopted by the State Legislature 

* March 31, 1949, effective July 1, 1949, and upheld 
by the U.S. Supreme Court Mar. 3, 1952. It is 
known as the Feinberg Law, because introduced by 

_ Benjamin F. Feinberg of Plattsburg, senator in 
949 


; In March, 1953, the law was amended to apply 
‘also to ‘‘the faculty members and all other per- 
sonnel and employes of any other college or other 
institution of higher education owned and operated 
by the State or any subdivision thereof.” 

The preamble of the law states that members of 
~ subversive groups, and particularly of the com- 
_ Munist party and affiliated organizations, have 
| infiltrated into the schools despite statutes in- 
"tended to prevent employment of persons advo- 
¢ating the overthrow of the Government by force 
or violence or unlawful means; that subversive 
propaganda can be “disseminated among children 
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New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 


The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Superintendent of Operation-and Maintenance. 


The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 


The state grain elevator and Barge Canal termi- 
nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, was transferred 
to the Port of New York Authority, and all other 
canal terminals in New York City were turned 
over to the city in 1944. 


The State of New York owns and operates_a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
@ modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- 
y in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., to accommodate 
transshipment from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. {Agricultur’l| Other and 


Year Producis roducts Total 
Tons Net Tons Tons 
1949 3,264,157 648,172 3,949,739 
1950.....] 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 
1951, .35.. 4,038,070 702,241 5,211,472 
1952.....| 3,881,988 479,887 4,487,858 


Feinberg Law to Eliminate Subversive Teachers 


of tender years by designing teachers who may be 
bound by oath to teach a prescribed party line, 
dogma or doctrine without regard to truth or free 
inquiry, by means sufficiently subtle to escape 
detection in the classroom. 

The law charges the Board of Regents to adopt 
rules to make ineligible for appointment or con- 
tinued employment of superintendents of schools, 
teachers or employes in the public school 
system who are barred for these reasons by the 
civil service law, and to list organizations found to 
advocate such subversive doctrines, to amend such 
lists when it becomes necessary, and to employ 
also lists authorized by agencies of the Federal 
Government. Membership in such organizations 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of disquali- 
fication for appointment to or retention in office 
in the public schools. 

The Board of Regents is ordered to make an 
annual report to the Legislature before Feb. 15 of 
each year on measures taken to enforce compliance 
with the law. 


Open Seasons for Fur-Bearing Animals in New York State 


Regulations for the conservation of fur-bearing 
animals in the State of New York were amended by 
the State Legislature, April 13, 1949. Open seasons 
for taking and possessing fur-bearing. animals were 
designated as follows: : 

Beaver, fisher and otter: No open season, except 
by order of the conservation department, which 
may issue permits for trapping only. A copy of 
the order certified by the secretary must be filed 

in the office of the clerk of each county affected. 

Northern Zone. East and north of the mainline 
of the New York Central R.R. from Oswego to 
Syracuse, north of the mainline from Syracuse to 

Albany, north of the mainline of the Boston & 

Albany R.R. from Albany to the Massachusetts 
boundary, the open season shall be: Mink, rac- 
coon and skunk, Oct. 25 to Jan. 31; muskrat, Jan. 
1 to April 20. 


Southern Zone. Mink, Nov. 15 to Mar. 15, 
raccoon and skunk, Nov. 5 to Jan. 31. Muskrat, 
Jan. 1 to March 20. The department may extend 
the season 20 days if abnormal conditions handicap 
trapping. 

There is no open season for sable or marten, By 
terms of a law enacted March, 1953, property 
owners may shoot raccoons that injure their 
property at any time. Another 1953 law em- 
powered the State Conservation Dept. to set open 
season and bag limit for squirrels until July 1, 
1955, and for pheasants until Jan. 1, 1956. An- 
other law prohibits shooting across a highway. 

New laws in 1953 revised the penalties for acci- 
dentally killing or injuring another while hunting. 
If a death ensues, the perpetrator may be given 
up to five years in prison or a fine of $1,000 or 
both; for an injury the penalty may be one year 
in prison or $500 fine, or both. 


A business man from out of town, having lunch in a restaurant in Louisville, Ky., discovered 
te one of the dishes on the menu to be ‘‘left-handed ham, with slaw.’’ He inquired the meaning 
of the phrase, and was informed that left-handed ham is meat from the left leg of the hog, which is 
considered more tender because the hog scratches himself with his right leg, thereby developing 


tougher muscles on the right hambone. 
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New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the ipentst metropolis in the United ee 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly “ 
is called New York City. “Originally yocated™ - 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into p oe 
Westchester County, In 1898 it was organized : 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present Borough of ae 
hattan, is the seat of the central government o: 
New York, N. Y. It was discovered Sept. 11, pen) 5 ne. 
Henry Hudson, on a voyage for the Dutch are t . 
dia Co. Discovery by Verrazano in 1524 is not ele ear 
ly proved. The first houses were built by A ian 
Block in lower Manhattan in 1613. On May 6, 1626, 
Peter Minuit, director general of New Netherland, 
as the Dutch called the colony, paid the Indians 
the equivalent of $24 in trinkets for Manhattan. 
When the tees had around 200 people it was 

d New Ams am. 
nerhe Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement, 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
1653, when eee wince had 800 pop. it was incor- 
ated as a city. 

Peon Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch by 
the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in ania. The province and the city 
were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH 


The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each, The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which s at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights, where they fought several actions; on Nov. 
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Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 
took the-oath of office as firs 
balcony of Federal cg a gs = 
stands. New York was the national cap: 

1790, when it had a population of 33,131. U: 
1797 it was the capital of the state. 


of Broadway was burned. In 1844 the ‘orn 
police force was organized and on May 2, 1865 
paid fire department took the place of volunteers’ 
By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge® 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were jo’ to the citt 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on ani 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor votes 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (towns 
unfavorably, the latter by only-one vote. The legis 
lature overrode Westchester joined it to thi: 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, tote 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 
GREATER NEW YORK | 
On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formeé 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough on 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent er 
ganization and with Kings County became 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north ane 
east’ of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borougl 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) becami 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president# 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 
The term Greater New York never proved popu 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of the Census 


BROOKLYN, LARGEST BOROUGH 

Brooklyn, until 1898, was an independently ad- 
ministered city on Long Island, across the East 
River from New York. It covers Kings Counts 
and the Census of 1950 gave it 2,720,238 people, as 
against 1,938,551 in Manhattan. 

Administrative headquarters are in and around 
Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton and Joralemon Sts.. 
built 1836-1849 as City Hall, and remodelled 1895. 
It is a 4-story marble building of Graeco-Roma 
design, with pillars and a portico, a large flight 
of 20 marble steps, and a superimposed cupola, It 
is the nucleus of the expanding Civic Center, 
which includes the Board of Transportation Bldg., 
the Municipal Bldg., the Kings Co. Supremed 
Court and the Kings Co. Hall of Records. 

A World War II memorial was completed in thes 
fall of 1951. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres = 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
Was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook)’ 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or-- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the: 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set-- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), | 


Seven Wonders of New York that Visitors Ask About 


New York, equipped with many fine hotels, is the 
center for numerous conventions of religious, pro- 
fessional, business and political organizations. The 
number of visitors annually is counted in. the 
millions. The Seven Wonders of New York most 
frequently asked for by first-time visitors are: 

ee cota of Liberty in New York harbor. 

€ Empire State Building, Fifth Avenue an 
34th St., the world’s tallest building. : 
eect Center and Radio City, mid-Man- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fi 
eae rt, Fifth Ave. and 


George Washington Bridge, secon - 

pension bridge in U. S. “4 etches 
Coney Island, most populous beach resort 
United Nations world headquart t 

Beoicco noe! q ers, East 42nd St, 
Among the many churches of New 

have become especially well known: Sore ase 


Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, on Broad- 
way at the head of Wall St. 

St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Parish, Broadway 

oldest church in New York, 

opened, 1766 ! 


Church of the Transfiguration, 1 East 29th St., 
known as The Little Church Around the Corner, 
“the actors’ church,” 

St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fifth 
Ave. at 50th St., facing Rockefeller Center. 

Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, Orange and 
Henry Sts., Tees where Henry Ward Beecher 


was pastor 1847-1887 
Temple Emanu-el, Bee Ave., and 65th St., 


Wott oe in ae U 
verside urch, Riverside Drive and W. 122n 
St. with 392 ft. tower and the Laura Sootinae 


Rockefeller Memorial Carillon. 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Morningside 
Heights, largest church in the U. S. and second 


largest in the world. 


New York City—Parkways f 


atbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 

ew Utrecht.. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 

abitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
me was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 

d Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
“Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 

In July, 1953, the Park Department had charge 
of 27,000 acres of parks, with 495 tennis courts, 
589 playgrounds, 157 baseball diamonds, 98 foot- 
ball fields, 7 beaches 17 miles long, 158 miles of 


New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 

in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 
The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The south end of the park was cleared 
in 1938 of the unattractive Post Office building, 
erected after the Civil War. The new Post Office and 
Federal Office Building is at 90 Church St. 

The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
bers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
the Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
desk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
of Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
Jay and Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
Morse and other painters adorn the walls. The 
City Hall is frequently used for the formal welcome 
of distinguished guests and municipal ceremonies. 
| Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spot where the Revolu- 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
‘down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler in 1691 as the result of a 
British political feud. 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
It contains real-estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph A. 
Weinman. it contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 
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Parkways and park roads, 56 miles of bridle paths 
and 54 miles of bicycle paths. The total income for 
the year was $2,435,000. 

New York has reclaimed large areas of swamps 
and blighted lands and made waterfront available 
for recreation facilities. New land has been added 
to Riverside Park; marshy land has been developed 
for ball parks and play areas on Randall’s Island 
in the East River; 46 acres of beach were added 
by acquisition and reclamation to Coney Island, 
most popular of all beach resorts in the city. One 
of the most important ocean front parks is Great 
Kills Park, in the Borough of Richmond, developed 
by reclamation; similar filling operations account 
for Marine Park, Brooklyn; Spring Creek Park, 
Queens; Fresh Kills, Richmond and Ferry Point 
Park, Bronx. The reclamation of Jamaica Bay is 
giving the city 12,850 acres. 


New York City Hall and Other Public Buildings 


tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 

North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 
Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 
The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 
completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
Its 32-story tower is filled with federal offices and 
courts. North of it stands the Supreme Court 
Building, of 1912, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
of a less ornate and more functional classical 
design. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
Commission. West of Centre St., facing south, is 
the Health Department Building, similar in design 
to the State building, erected in 1935 and contain- 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts. 

These official buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, which today occupies the site 
of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century. 

The Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
erected 1941, stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948. The freed area 
is temporarily used as a parking lot. The Criminal 
Courts Building rises 17 stories and is faced with 
polished green granite and hard gray limestone. It 
contains 25 two-story court rooms, and the prison, 
which occupies 12 stories of the north wing, has 
835 cells and is connected with the court rooms by 
two bridges. 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 
Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury 
chambers, the Correction Dept., State Parole 
Board, Children’s Society, Legal Aid Society, pro- 
bation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, hospital and 
kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby. 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


THE CITY SEAL 


Arms: Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a 
windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, in 
base a beaver. and on each flank a flour barrel. 

Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, 
and holding in his right hand a plummet; his left 
arm bent, his left hand resting on the top of the 
shield; above his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- 
ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. 
his right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
hand holding the upper end of a bow, the lower 
end of which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- 
porters resting upon a horizontal laurel branch. 

Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
Amsterdam by the English and the first use of the 
name of the City of New York. 

Crest: Upon - nerseypese an American eagle 
with wings displayed. 

Mexends Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 


of the design the words “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
Eboraci.’’ The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 

THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 

A flag combining the colors, orange, white and 
blue, arranged in the perpendicular bars of equal 
dimensions (the blue being nearest to the flag- 
staff) with the standard design of the seal of the 
city in blue upon the middle, or white bar, omitting 
the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Eboraci,’’ which 
colors shall be the same as those of the flag of the 
United Netherlands in use in the year 1626. 


THE MAYOR’S FLAG 
The same in design as the official flag of the city, 
except that upon the middle or white bar, and 
above the design of the seal in a semi-circle, there 
shall be five blue five-pointed stars, typifying the 
five boroughs of the city. The dimensions of such 
flag shall be 33 inches by 44 inches. 
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Year Manhattan 

Census 33,131 
ia wo 3 < ‘+ ) 60,515 
1810 “e se 96,373 
1820 = ana 123,706 
1830 a sae 4 2,589 
1840 A Bs 312,710 
1850 ae: os = 15,547 
1860 oe oe 813,669 
1870 es “ * 129: 
1880 be ae a 1,164,673 
1890 a Ke s| 1,441,216 
1900 8 sax a 1,850,093 
1910 SS of 5 2,331,542 
1920 ae < .| 2,284,1 
igo oo Leseiood 
BE cian) | Pen | LBLaM 
1951 (estimate A * . , 5 
1952 eotnnates -| 1,985,000 1,477,000 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is, 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


Altitudes in New York City 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs 


-Manhattan 
1. Fort Washington Ave, at W. 184th St. 251 
2, Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. 231 
3. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. .... 230 
4, Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. 
(natural surface off the Avenue).... 260 
5. Inwood Hill Park natural surface ...... 230 
The Bronx 
1, Grosvenor Ave. corner W. 252nd St. 
JSR TE ICY = nn ene 276 
2, University Avenue at Strong Street..... 162 
3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 
PUL RUORG era eet newer se ioarcelsinreie ae ws 719 
4, Private property within the loop of 
Grosvenor Avenue north of West 250 
EIRROMG ss, is, Cet ton eae aecrebe 4.5 


Richmond 
1, Windsor Read between Todt Hill Road 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It 
rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 
on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 
Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, where the 
Vanderbilts lie buried. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdani Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33: 
ae Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest natural elevation in the Breonx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
een Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 

er Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


New York City—Population by Boroughs; Area 
Population of New York City by Boroughs — 


Estimates for 1951 and 1952 by Department of Health, City of New York 


Area of New York City 


Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


Facer Richmond 


breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, 
, breadth 13.8 miles; Richmond, 
miles, breadth 7.3 milk 
The area of thi 


length 16.) 
length 13, 


Rich. 


er 


inland wa 
ie ed Commission iss 
Bronx, 43.4; Broo! 79.39; Manhattan, < 


B n, x 
Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


and Little Clove Road 
2. Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
Terrace 


264 


409.4 


182." 


19T 
167.* 


Brooklyn 
1. Prospect Park W. and 18th St. 
. Greenwood Cemetery inside 9th Ave. gate 


Blvd. 


Queens 
1. Southerly Service Roadway of Grand 
Central Parkway at Station 374/00 
near Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet 
east of Little Neck Parkway and 2000 
feet west of Nassau County Line..... 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyter: 
Duyvil Parkway, .49; Grand Boulevard anc 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E 
192d St., 140.22; east approach Washington 
Bridge, at_University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63 

Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of the 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave. 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet! 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mear 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
sothe. ineese k elevati h 

e@ lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Stree 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave. 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 


The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, estab. 1947, is a private, non-profit organi- 
zation dispensing preventive and medical care for. 
employe groups in the 5 boroughs of New York, 
N. Y., Lower Westchester County, N. Y., Nassau 
County, N. Y., and parts of Suffolk County, N. Y. 
Its enrollment neared 460,000 in 1952. 

Included in the membership are 20,000 school 
teachers, 17,000 firemen, 22,000 policemen and 
34,000 transportation workers of New York City 
departments, the numbers including dependents. 

The plan, known as HIP, provides medical care 
at its centers, in hospitals and in homes, surgery, 


: 
maternity care, biological and eye tests, heat 
therapy and radiotherapy, X-ray examination and 
treatments, blood and plasma, psychiatric diag- 
nosis, nurse and ambulance service. Drugs, dental] 
Care, eyeglasses, artificial limbs and a few other 
items are not provided. 

Under the plan employers and employes con- 
tribute to the weekly premium, the employer 
paying half in most instances. The City of Ney 
York is a large contributor. In 1951 HIP was. the 


recipient of one of the Lasker Awards for public 
service. 


Mayors -) Terms Mayors Terms 


‘Thomas Willett... 37 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739 Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
6 ear ea- Daniel F. Tiemann 1858-1860 
= Ve70\| 4 Gaoree ODLehen 7 oenateed 
sists rge Opdyke - 

all. 167 1 41 |John Cruger, Jr... |1757-1766 C. G. Gunther... . |1864-1866 
Whitehead tap 1766-1776 John T.‘Hoffman, . |1866-1868 

D. Matthews, Tory 1776-1784 *T., Coman...... 1868 
James Duane..... 1784-1789 : ....|1869-1872 
1789-1801 W.F. prevouiey a 1873-1874 

Edward Livingston 1801-1803 *§.B.H. Vance.. 1874 
‘(De Witt Clinton. . Wm. H. \.|1875-1876 
79 48 |Marinus Willett.. Smith Ely........ 1877-1878 
Dyre. 1680-1681 De Witt Clinton. : Edward Cooper.. .|1879-1880 
C. Steenwyck. 1682-1683 et William R. Grace. |1881-1882 
Gabriel Minvil 1684 Franklin Edson. . . |1883-1884 
1685 5 Willlam R. Grace. |1885-1886 
1686-1688)| 53 . it. . |1887-1888 
1689-1690 : ... | 1889-1892 


Simm 1691 
. De Peyster.. ~.|1692-1694 1 * -|1895-1897 
Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 57 |Philip Hone...... 18 R.A. 1898-1901 
William Merritt. .|1695-1698 Willigm a Pauidig: BSS Re An 1902-1903 
. De Peyster.. . .|1698-1699)| Walter Bowne. GB, . . |1904-1909 
. .|1699-1700 Gideon Lee...... ‘| William J. Gaynor.|1910-1913 
-|1700-1701 ee *Ardolph L. Kline. 1913 
... 1701-1702 Aaron Clark...... John P. Mitchel. .|1914-1917 
Philip French. . | ||1702-1703 Isaac L. Varian... 1 John F. Hylan... .|1918-1925 
William Peartree. .|1703-1707 Robert H. Morris, tJames J. Walker. |1926-1932 
Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710 James Harper... ./1844- -1845 aVi Sone 1932 
- van Cortlandt. .}/1710-1711 W. F. Havemeyer . 1845-1846 Oy . » {1933-1933 
Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714 Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847| F. 1934-1945 
John Johnson... .|1714-1719 William V. Brady. |1847-1848 t William O’ Dwyer|1946-1950 
- van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720 W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849 Vincent R. 
... {1720-1725 Caleb S. Woodhull Impellitteri: . . .11950- 
. |1725-1726 1 |A. C. Kingsland. . (Consult Index ‘for 1953 
Robert Lurting. ; . (1726-1735 J. A. Westervelt. .|1853-1855 election results.) 


-*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


: Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 


George Hall 1834 11)Conklin Brush...... 8 21/Fredk. A. Schroeder. pe fae 
qoeree 2 Trotter.. 12|Edward A. Lambert. 1853-1854 22 James Howell anaes 18 
3 Jeremiah Johnson. 13|George Hall........ 1855. LOW ski iene 
*|1839-18 14/Samuel S. Powell.. 24|/Daniel D. Whitney... 

. Murphy. 84 15| Martin Kalbfleisch. . 25|Alfred C. Chapin... . 
é Joseph Sprague 1843-1844}|16| Alfred M. Wood.... 26| David A. Boody.....}1 
7|Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 17\Samuel Rooth...... 1 27|Charles A. Schieren. .|1894-1895 
-8|Francis B. Stryker.. a lathe oie 18)Martin Kalbfleisch. . 28|Fred’k. W. Wurster. . | 1896-1897 
“9/Edward Copeland... 1849 19/Samuel S. Powell... .|/1 (Became a borough of Greater 
10|Samuel Smith 18 20|John W. Hunter... *|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 


Vote for Mayor, New York City, 1949 and 1950 


CONSULT INDEX FOR 1953 ELECTIONS 


1949 
Morris Miarcans 
O'Dwyer | ————-—-—__— —- — —-_- — onio 
Borough Den. Rep. Liberal Fusion Total ALLE: 
a 278,343| . 138,265] 77,274 3,891] 219,430 123,128 
oe eee re oes 254,014 86,180 96,489 21579 185,248 82;336 
Brooklyn ae a ae 425,225 170,294 158,121 4/018 332/433 113/478 
MPLS | ae Bi neg bis 270,062 159,533 39/581 1/438] 200,552 34'677 
Memgud i. ssl 38/868 16,441 1/822 143 18,406 21957 
ULE eI ees eens 1,266,512 570,713| 373,287 12,069] 956,069 356,626 
(Hag STL Se Ei RO III Sena Dk 2 Net ES RELA RL aba MR a A oe ied 
1950 
Pecora t 
Corsi et hap Ross 
Borough Rep. Dem. Lib. Total xp.* mh 
anh F 166,240 48,370 214,610 246,608 47,201 
Regis] anaes | Bees | HAS | Bia | Ge | Ste 
tA, , Fi * F 
le ap meee 1)0(328 104,734 24,489 129,223 303,448 14/904 
Mimeid’s 2... 12/384 11,177 841 12/018 37,884 899 
Totals......... 382,372 711,358 |- 223,993 935,351 1,161,175 147,578 
BM SERIO I erotntn stories Les O82, 372 5 he 7213985) V2 25, 22S ON a PP ONES ee 
Experience party 
Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 
Yr. No. Loss Yr. No. Loss | Xr. No. Loss Yr. No. | Loss 
rests: : oe 130||1947..| 40,704 a1: £88 280 1950..| 44,370! 19 17 870 
; 1944,.| 33,564 10. 3 i 488, ar 2, 
oan 38.308 9/346 B50 1945,.| 335410|14.765,700||1948..| 40,522|19,784,125|(1951..| 44,040/21,082,530 


942... 


943..| 35,043 9.186,558||1946..| 44,764|16,991,465]|1949..| 44,407] 20,249,930 1952..| 52,741|26,948,062 


={ ee . , of : 
: « 


242 New York City—Land Values, Tax Rates; Building Construction : i 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies Fd 


2 
Year (Calendar Realt. Other 
« ) y 


Dollars 
710,613,614 
702, “077. "237 
sae 7 
ie "396,138,377 


cea 
38 ryt 
% as ts $37 871,478,730 19,814,318, 22 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 


Brooklyn Queens Richmo) 


Land Alone : 
Total Bronx 


Manhattan 


Doll Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Seah 745| 7 414,623,740! 2.001,552,156| 3.700,587,202| 2,486,526,910 = 308, 228, 
.: HAS g 790) 2, 5 22. 7910, 305) ee Ef) 


4/389,812,950] 3,656, 949,868 
4'469.864,283| 3,833,508,940 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 


Man- 
hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens 
ronx 


an- 
hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens 
nx 


isars: |e 
1948-49. .|2: : 3.04 Be 3.42 44 
1949-50. .|2. 97-2.96| 3.00 A 2. 96 1953-54. . ig: 43-3. 441 3.47 3.47 


The basic rate (1953-54) was set at 3.33. The borough rates include local improvements. 


Exempt property values (1952-53)—Owned by the city, $5,134,997,242; owned by N. Y. Sen 
sn; (iar eae oe U. S. Government, $367,340,500; miscellaneous, incl. housing, $1,284,6 
ota 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 
Source: Department of Housing and Buildings ; 
Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 


Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of No. of Est. . 
cost bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bldgs. bidgs. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
54,104,730 35,899,200| 6,053] 46,983,757 
14,248,900 23, 287; 903 
12)473,787 
381,360 


Est. 
cost 


855,9: 
10. 358,883 
19,232918 
5; bea oh 336 378 
162} 81.676,23 ’ 8,111|187,199,864 
123 |109,375,865! 1,086| 35,994,938 65,248,460| 7,340 183,287,633 699 


From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


No. No. 5 
Year| of Est. f Est. wy 
bldgs. cost b cost bldgs. cost 


1941 9,210 182,907,515 1944... 899 7083 308//1947.. rey el 

+-| 9, 8,628/114, e78, 1655 .. |12,7701324, | 
ave : ebee 54,450,196]/1945, . 909] _5,883,149]/1948, - $1524 165,050,313 pa es | areca $Or | 
943.. 9401 23,572;879]|1946.. 4,287| 36,519,295/|1949. . 11,372 261,794,990||1952. .110,285; 401, 597, 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
Apart- Apart- 


Year Tene- | ments Rooms Estimated Y¥ T - 
ments in cost ba! mone iis ie Eee nen 
Dollars 
363 | 28,404 | 90,565 | 97,103,727||1947.. 7,349 

87 | 5,154 | 15,993 | 187983/000/|1948° °° °°" * 15,957 |... 

11 063 | 4,147 | 3:193'262||1949..° 1° °° 1,660. |e wock oh 

20} 1.804 | 6,814 | 5,345/014/|1950,.//°°° 22/045 |: 

5 740 | 2/748 Rhee 7 38,795 |..... 
435! 1,836 | 1,491;2001/1952./°° °° 26,985 + 1206,607,2 


I aptroller, ‘Bureau of amonntanes? 
Net itunded - Tax notes, 
et col. 1 papitel ca 


budget notes 


2, 2, 0 
3)352,877, bas 946/422'044 :406,455,019 22'677,000 51, "O00" 000 
the fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 Ae terminates on June 30 of the year following. 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


Debt 

limit ‘ 

after Reserves| Unen- Consti- Reserves| Unen- 
deduct— for cum- tutional | deduct- for 


ing all | projects bered As of debt- ing all projects 
out- author- debt July 1 jincurring| out- author- 
pee ne ized margin power standing 


$1,000 | $1,000 
273,198 | — 46,123 


38,79 
19. :796,162 |(a)295.108 3 
266 881 162.075 104.506 1,889,969 |(b)358,201| 312,203 
a) Includes expansion of $35,000,000 due to exemption of debt. (b) Includes $22,500,000. 
: é CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 
: Expenditures 
July 1 to Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
June 30 Revenues on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt: tion of debt debt service | expenditures: 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 


759,963,626 107,703,469 73,009,637 551,706,620 732,419,726 
8 105,794,233 561 72) 


1,014,755,252 1,240, 
112,694,547 114'681,380 | 1,113,913,919 1\341,289,846 


Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 


School Year Average Average Number of School Expenses of |Day School 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day! Teaching 
June Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
oO. No. No. Dollars 

977,659 887,937 725 712 123,402,086.81 31.917 

919,040 14,485 71 702 117,914,406.43 29,224 

871,533 762,460 712 699 114,519,399.42 29,450 

847,817 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 

94 734,127 709 695 126,337,936.47 29,0 
834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 31,053 
836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 

846,978 764,798 716 704 155,640,562.70 31,072 

856,627 765,283 723 712 0,415,594.47 31,840 

858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387,604.97 31.924 

864, 548 761,143 747 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 


Street Numbers in New York City _ 
To find the location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
ure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


3 Up to 400...;add 16] 7th Ave........ add 12;Edgecomb Ave...add 134 
3 Up 2 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20)Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 
3 Up to 775....add 20) 8th Ave........ add 9/Lenox Ave......add 110 
3| From Pa to 1286 9th Ave........ add 13]Lexington Ave...add 22 
3 see below: 10th Ave.....°.; add 14/Madison Ave....add 26 
3 Up to 1500...add- 45/11th Ave........ add 15|)Manhattan Ave..add 100 
10 Above 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60|/Park Ave....... add 34 
1 8| Ave. of the Audubon Ave....add 165|Pleasant Ave....add 101 
ke Aneeree (Oe O7o ial Geena Aue add 19) |Waaeeorn kee ean tea 
Weaic oe. trai or onvent Ave a adswor ve, .& 
pp 4 we eae nee a West End Ave,..add 60 
pe senpglt se Dri Bel 567, drop last fi add 
roadway: Up to 754, below East 8th verside Drive: Below op last figure, 
ve rule, but ees following 72; do not divide by two. 
er nee chbaregtt, Gop ee ASU 248 78, oo 
uct 29. entral Par e rop e 
on gy fo (Aas jogauet, 2 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct 18 from remainder. 


Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
umbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. 
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New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
United States, comprising the following routes and 
miles: 

Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 236.59 

Trolley 19.15 

Trolley coach 

ENUM ete ohetey At atayoioon g rseracse nin fVe 


Total: MUCATE....ci 0c gece wer asceresee- 810.71 
TRANSIT AUTHORITY TAKES CHARGE 


Early in 1953 the City of New York faced mount- 
ing deficits in transit operation, in excess of 
available revenue. Proposals to raise more money 
by taxation were revised by the State Legislature, 
which on Mar. 26 created the five-member New 
York Transit Authority to assume operation. By 
relinquishing the transit system the City was 
enabled to increase realty taxes by $50,000,000 or 
impose a .5% payroll tax. 

The New York Board of Estimate voted to lease 
the system to the Authority for five years, begin- 
ning June 15. The Authority, Maj. Gen. Hugh J. 
Casey ch., Sidney H. Bingham, gen. megr., was to 
make operation self-sustaining, exclusive of capital 
costs. 

The Transit Authority on July 15, 1953, an- 
nounced new rates of fare were made necessary 
despite economies, especially ‘‘taking into account 
items of deferred maintenance, the reserve for 
which, set up by the Board of Transportation, was 
retained by the City of New York under its agree- 
ment, making it necessary for the Authority to 
pay the cost of such items out of current operating 
revenues.’”’ The Authority explained no changes 
in fare could be made between July 30, 1953, and 
Jan. 1, 1954. It then announced new rates, 
effective July 25, 1953, as follows: 

1. On rapid transit lines 15 cents, by purchase 
of a token for deposit in turnstile. 

2. On surface lines 15 cents, except that the 
present additional charge of 5 cents for transporta- 
tion across the Whitestone Bridge will be con- 
tinued. 


en York City—Transit System sua a 
New York City Transit System in 1953 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction 
and equipment 


— SS « 


3. There will be no present ch 
as to transfer privileges in any part of the s: 
< ee in estan ae E 
grades pu or non-pu ementary 
secondary da’ transporta 


iy , requiring a 
when traveling to or from school, the charges 
such transportation on school days, subjects 
regulations adopted by the Authority, will be 
follows: - ; 4 

(a) For those in the elementary grades, a — 
charge of $1.00 per month, whether the riding 
on surface lines or rapid transit lines, or both 

(b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents 
each one-way trip on a surface line; 15 cents 
a round trip on a rapid transit line. 

5. Children under 6 years of age, when accc 
panied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, 
of charge, on both surface lines and rapid t 
lines, in accordance with regulations to be KF 
mulgated by the Authority. ' 

The new 15-cent fare necessitated a change 
turnstile coin boxes and issuing of tokens. 17 
Transit Authority compared bids and 
20,000,000 brass tokens from manufactur ; 
Waterbury, Conn., Chicago and Cincinnati a 
cost of $239,540. About 50,000,000 tokens w 
considered necessary by fall, 1953. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT _ 


During the year ended June 30, 1953, the Cit; 
New York expended approximately $29,000,000 
additions and improvements on its transit props 
ties. The total of the City’s investment at the 
date was approximately $1,757,000,000 of whit 
about $1,440,000,000 was disbursed directly by 7 
City for construction and equipment of tran 
lines, and $317,000,000 for the BMT-BQT and IR® 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi 
tion Plans consummated in June 1940. 

The debt as at June 30, 1953, incurred in co 
nection with the New York City Transit Syst 
and the South Brooklyn Railway Company is 
follows: 


Cost of 


unification Total 


Total outstanding debt. . 
Sinking fund reserve..... 
Unamortized transit debt. 


Securities issued under contracts Nos, 1 and 2, exempted as self-sus- 


taining under the state constitution 


PRIVATELY-OWNED LINES 


The following changes were made in rates of 
fare on privately-owned lines: 


Surface Transportation Corp. of New York (sub- 
Sidiary of Third Ave. Transit Corp.) from 8 cents 
to 10 cents, effective July 1, 1950. 


Other lines, from 7 cents to 8 cents, effective 
July 1, 1950, and from 8 cents to 10 cents effective 
January 1, 1951, except Fifth Avenue Coach, 12 
cents effective July 1, 1950. 


Daily Commuters to Central New York City, 7 to 10 A.M. 


Estimated by Regional Plan Association, Inc. 


$948,058,888.77 
262,733,875.08 
685,325,013.69 


The above does not include City’s 3-year Serial Bonds authorized by the 1952 Legislature for t 
temporary financing of deficits from operation of the transit system. 

It would have been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans or” 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of de 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


CITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT 


ba slaieus Micraeans $666,013,724.86 


$311,636,510.98 
64,571,790.19 
247,064,720.79 


$1,259,695,399.75 
327,305,665.27 
932,389,734.48 


Outstanding# 


Total 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 


$51,013,724.86 
300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 


$18,456,724.86 
225,048,002.1 
311,636,510.98 


$555,141,237.96 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 


The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1953, included $43,196,028.71 for intere 
and $29,677,076.40 for amortization and redemptio 
a total of $72,873,105.11 for service on the trans 
debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year endiz 
June 30, 1954, includes $43,295,967.79 for inter 
and $28,931,575.57 for amortization and redemped 
a total of $72,227,543.36 for transit debt service, | 

These amounts are exclusive of charges on Cit; 
3-year Serial Bonds issued for deficits fr 
operation of the transit system. 


| 
) 


Westchester- 


__New Jersey Fairfield | Long Island All Sectors | 

1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1 . 

Ba Nites) ooo) TEM Beg] sh 66 SB atn) bo Tol Rgg ath 
Auto and bus........).; 46,100 80,000|" 8,000 10,000) 16,600 28,466 30:70 118% 
BRIGEMUNT she cis sv we'e cc cae 149 400 185,850| 49,650 68,500) 64,550 103.400/263,600 357,7: 


New York City Transit System a 


Rapid transit Surface 
eee 1,941,372, 167 499,447,592 
ete ayer 2,001,526,648 521,353,640 
ons 568,858,042 
632,310,951 
637,869,902 


571,209,126 
546,807,919 


1,551,796,171 


? available. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
Overned by a board of three members appointed 
the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
ing terms of six years each. The members are: 
ert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
go, general manager and secretary; Harry 
r and Arthur S. Hodgkiss, asst. general 
agers and Wm. S. Chapin, consulting engineer. 
¢ Authority administers the following: 


Srooklyn-Battery Tunnel, opened for traffic 
y 25, 1950, is the newest and most modern of 
York’s vehicular tunnels. It connects Brooklyn 
da Manhattan under New York harbor, with ac- 
s at the Battery. 


Phe tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
ies. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
er in this country and the second longest ve- 
lar tunnel in the world. The longest is under 
Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have 
outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
jons and 53 Westinghouse fans, 8 feet in dia- 
, supply 10,000 tons of fresh air an hour 
‘ough the tunnels. A public parking garage for 
50 cars at the Battery is provided. The tunnel 
% approximately $82,000,000. The base toll is 35c 
> passenger vehicle. 


Zonds carrying 234% and 31% interest were 
d to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. by the 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority to finance 
tunnel projects. On May 3, 1949, the Authority 
d $141,500,000 bonds drawing 212% and 244%, 
t+ of which were to redeem RFC’ loans. On 
wuary 1, 1952 the Authority sold $215,000,000 
neral Revenue Bonds, Series ‘‘A’’ at interest 
es of 158%, 134%, 2% and 218% which re- 
ided all the outstanding funded debt covering 
the Authority facilities and made an amount of 
ure revenues available for certain important ar- 
ial improvements. 


The Battery Park Underpass, opened April 10, 
1, consists of two vehicular tunnels connecting 
» West Side Highway with South St. It is 3,200 
long, including ramps, and cost $10,000,000. A 
al elevated highway will connect South St. with 
.end of Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive at Jackson 


‘iborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
mects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
ject comprises three bridges, a suspension 
dge, a vertical lift bridge, and_a fixed bridge 
connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
ige, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
ns making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
+ River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
; wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
‘lem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
hannel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
d bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 


Trolley and 
Bus lines* 


Total ce a 


Spore aso 
NA! 
N.A. 
N.A. 


2,144,8 
2,098,604,090 


ately operated. aOperated by the Board of Transportation of the City of N 
3, and from June 15, 1953, by the New York City Transit Authority. bPartly ew rmtatens wae 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 

is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 

by the Authority but maintained by the City in 

pet eee) the Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 
S. 


Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span ‘of 2,300 feet makes it the fifth longest sus- 
peas prides in the world. The channel width is 

; eet. 


Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opéned Dec 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41845 feet. 


Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 


Cross Bay:Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened ‘to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field completed July 
3, 1937, is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Traffic—1952 

TrIBOL OU Wikre t is. ooo  aeha crore arsenite 35,504,074 
Bronx-Whitestone ......:5-:..00.00..0e08 21,396,380 
Henry Hudson’..!o0 Faun sw tear 22,542,396 
Cross Bay Parkway 2..i5 ssc « leietabeastieee 5,633,075 
Mariné Parkway. sccc:i = sane sae een 5,710,495 
Jacob Riis Parking Field .............. 251,013 
Queens Midtown Tunnel .............. 14,224,926 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel .............. 16,604,062 

For 12 months ending December 31, 1952, the 


Authority reported income of $29,278,695.37, an in- 
crease of 8.3% over the preceding year. Cost of 
operation averaged 14% of revenues. In the same 
period 121,866,421 vehicles used the facilities. 


Railroad Tunnels to New York City 


asy access to Manhattan is obtained by tun- 
; that serve railroads, subway trains and motor 
3. Railroad tunnels are: 

udson & Manhattan Railroad North tunnels 
ler the Hudson, Jersey City to Morton St., two 
fle track tubes, 5,700 ft. long. Uptown tunnels 
nect with north tunnels at Morton St., extend 
Christopher St. and to Ave. of the Americas 
sth Ave.) to 33d St. South tunnels under Hud- 
from Jersey City to Church St, terminals at 


Cortlandt, Church and Fulton Sts., New York. Two 
single-track tunnels extend from Hoboken term- 
inal of Lackawanna R. R. to Washington St., with 
connections to Pennsylvania and Erie R.R. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Tunnels under Hudson 
from: Pennsylvania terminal, New York, to New- 
ark, N. J. Two tunnels with a single track each, 
60 feet below Manhattan street level, from Penn- 
sylvania station to East River tunnels, four 
separate one-track tubes, to Long Island City. 


+ 
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The Port of New York Authority is a self-sup- 

orting public corporate agency of the states - 
Rew Jersey and New York. It was a ane tr 
1921 by treaty between the two states to deal - 

tine and development of terminal an 
transportation facilities, and to improve and 
protect st eee of the New Jersey-New York 
Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. The 
commissioners are: 


New York—Howard s. Cullman, ch.; Eugene F. 
Moran, Bayard F. Pope, S. Sloan Colt, Charles S. 
Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells. 


New Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., vice ch.; 
Donald V. Lowe, Horace K. Corbin, John F. Sly, 
Jess Harrison Davis. 


Charged with the protection of port commerce, 
the Port Authority appears before such regulatory 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal Maritime 
Board in the interest of the unified port area. It 
maintains Trade Promotion Offices in Washington, 
Chicago and Cleveland to promote the movement 
of commerce through the Port of New York. In 
1951, it opened its first Trade Promotion Office 
Outside the continental United States, a Latin 
American office at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland Tunnels 
and the George Washington Bridge, spanning the 
Hudson River, and its Bayonne and Goethals 
Bridges and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting 
Staten Island and New Jersey, join the two states 
into one metropolitan’ business, residential and 
recreational area. 


Traffic for Oné Year 


Traffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
in 1952 was: Holland Tunnel, 18,782,343 vehicles; 
Lincoln Tunnel, 19,577,039; George Washington 
Bridge, 27,979,213, and three Staten Island bridges, 
7,006,196. The total traffic over the 6 Port Au- 
eae crossings during 1952 was 173,344,791 ve- 

cles. 

Early in 1951, the Port Authority completed a 
new $3,250,000 viaduct at the New Jersey exit of the 
Holland Tunnel, carrying westbound motorists to 
the Pulaski Skyway. In 1952, the Port Authority 
opened a tunnel under 179th St. at an estimated 
cost of $9,000,000. The new tunnel, in addition to 
the existing 178th St. tunnel, connects the George 
Washington Bridge with the new Cross-Bronx 
Expressway, under construction, and provides a 
direct artery to parkways in Westchester and New 
England. Additional approach and plaza improve- 
ments are being built on the New York and New 
Jersey sides of the bridge. 

In 1952, the Port Authority completed, at a cost 
of $3,700,000, a direct connection between the Lin- 
coln Tunnel and the New Jersey Turnpike. The 
Authority started construction in September, 1952, 
of a $90,000,000 third tube to the Lincoln Tunnel. 
Upon its completion in 1957, the third tube is 
expected to increase annual traffic capacity of the 
tunnel by 50% and double its peak hour capacity. 


Marine and Inland Terminals 


The agency’s terminal facilities include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal: 
the New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 
Spring St., Manhattan; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal and Columbia Street Pier at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn; the Newark Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, and Port Newark in Newark, NJ., a 
2i-berth marine terminal which has been com- 
pletely rehabilitated and improved with new cargo 
buildings, deepened 35-foot channel, and other fa- 
cilities; and the Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, 


New York City—Port Authority; Airports; Crime 
Port of New York Authority; Four Great Airports 


Headquarters: 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, No 3s 


a . c 


St isthe ‘ i 
| 


leased from the U. S. Maritime Adm 
City of Hoboken in 1952. 
inary nee ies v 
e world, occup’ } 
40th and W. 4ist Sts. and Eighth an 
., Manhattan. It handles 130,000 pass: 
and 5,000 busses each weekday, including — 


expanded. ; 

In 1952 the four airports handled a to 
516,393 plane movements, 6,587,267 pasengers 
422,596 pounds of cargo and 55,732,711 pour 


mail. Four Great Airports 


La Guardia Airport, occupying 550 acres 3 
Borough of Queens, which cost about $39,0C 
was ope Dec. 2, 1939 by the City of New 
and leased to’ the Port Authority in June 
During 1952 it handled approximately 11,5 i 
sengers, 95,000 lbs. of mail and 276,500 
cargo daily. Through Dec. 31, 1952, the Porth 
thority had invested an additional $6,695,078. 


New York International, at Idlewild, Borow 
Queens, was opened by the Port Authority J 
1948 and dedicated by President Truman Jus 
1948. This 4,900-acre airport is as large as 
hattan Island from 42nd St. to the Battery. Di 
1952, 95% of all scheduled overseas air passer 
90% of all scheduled overseas air cargo and 99 
the total overseas air mail were handled a 
terminal. Hangars 3, 4 and 5 are the large! 
their type. A new building was completed im 
to meet expanded requirements for cargo # 
It houses also a general order warehouse, cu 
brokers, freight forwarders, in-flight mea 
chens, aircraft servicing tenants and the a 
field post office. A new $1,000,000 control t 
opened in 1952, is so designed that it can b 
part of the airport’s future terminal building 
addition to the $58,600,000 city investmen: 
Authority had spent or committed about $50,0 
to Dec. 31, 1952. 


Newark Airport, comprising 2,300 acres, a pi 
in the field of commercial aviation, is one c 
leading air terminals of the nation. A $9,0 
instrument runway, 7,000 feet long by 200 feet | 
was completed by the Port Authority in Nove? 
1952. A new $8,500,000 Terminal Building, fes 
ing enclosed arcades for passenger loading 2 

lass-walled observation deck above the 600- 
ong main concourse, was opened July 29, 198! 
the presence of Lieut. Gen. Jas. H. Doolitt 
the President’s Airport Commission and _ 
Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey. Total invest 
in the airport as of Dec. 31, 1952, was app 
mately $49,298,000, of which $25,900,000 came * 
the Port Authority. 

Passenger service between La Guardia, ID 
national (Idlewild) and Newark airports by 
copter was begun July 9, 1953, by New Yorke 
ways, which had been carrying mail betweer 
airports since Oct. 15, 1952. Sixteen flights 
made daily between New York and Newark 
ports. The company uses five Sikorsky 
helicopters. 


Teterboro Airport is intended for use of pr¥ 
executive and corporate aircraft, and to ha 
specialized types of air cargo and for indu 
activities related to aeronautics. This oper 
will continue at Teterboro until the growth o? 
regional air activity calls for its expansion ix 
major airport. 


The first roof-top landing platform for _ 
copters was built. in 1951 atop the Author 
building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan... There 
also landings at Pier 41 and the Battery, for 
Police Department and the Coast Guard. 


currently 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. 


4 Arrests 

ear ———— | Poli P 

(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all Horee Dest, 
cide | Fel.’s \Crime Expend. 
No No. No. No Dol 

1940...| 295 13,701 |895,675| 18,74 67,041,871 

1942...) 253 11,914 (578,378) 17,582) 66,591,692 

1943...| 170 11,532 |369,047| 17,210| 66'760,756 

1944...| 207 12,507 |458,280} 15,579| 68/870,317 

1945...| 282 13,340 |493,741} 15,068] 69/839.909 

1946...| 325 14,525 |697,734| 17,245| 70,216,692 


Juvenile delinquency not included ) 


——$_—__—__— 


Arrests 


Year |——_—_—_—_—___ Police} Poli: 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all| Force Dep 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expe: 
No. No. 0. No. 
1947. 302 14,707| 758,205| 17,492] 89.14% 
1948, 320 13,627| 783,359 ,116| 94,697 
1949, 296 14,229] 963,795) 18,562)102,03) 
1950. 271 = |*13,903/1,044,652| 19,016|107.88- 
1951. 246 15,814/1,183,630) 18,451|112,98: 
1952. 275 16,682)1,182,590| 18,762|122,39: 
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fii the spring of 1953 the John Peter Zenger Memorial was opened on the third floor of the Federal 
Wi Memorial National Historic Site, n.e. corner of Wall and Nassau Sts., New York. By dioramas 
d documents it commemorates the victory of the printer, Zenger, for freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 
. Zenger was tried here for libel because he fought the abuses of-Gov. Cosby. He occupied a cell 
the top floor of the City Hall on this site. The Continental Congress began meeting here January, 
; here issued the call for the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, 1787, here sent the new 
stitution to the States for ratification; here also adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 1787. When 
he Congress designated New York the capital of the United States, Sept., 1788, the City Hall was 
It by Major L’Enfant, into Federal Hall, and the First U. S. Congress met here. On April 30, 
George Washington took the oath of office as President on the balcony. Congress here estab- 
the State, War and Treasury Depts., and the Supreme Court, and, Sept. 25, 1789, adopted the 
Wl of Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 1812. The present Greek Revival structure was built 
. served as U. S. Custom House until. 1862, became the U. S. Sub-Treasury. Since May 26, 1939, 


nerican Acad. of Arts and Letters 


he American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
rivately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
tters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
d been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
ence Association. The purpose of the academy 
the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
bership which is limited to 50 is based upon 
inguished creative work in literature, art and 
qusic. Only members of the Institute are eligible 
or election. 
The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
fest 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 


he Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
s of both organizations are inducted, medals 
arded and fifteen $1,000 arts and letters grants 
en. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
embers and of the recipients of honors is held in 
he art gallery and the museum at that time. 
Officers of the Academy: Paul Manship, presi- 
ent; Archibald MacLeish, chancellor; Douglas 
foore, secretary; Deems Taylor, treasurer; Gif- 
} Beal, Barry Faulkner, Chauncey B. Tinker 
Mark van Doren, directors. 
Officers of the Institute: Mare Connelly, presi- 
nt; Louis Kronenberger, secretary; Virgil Thom- 
treasurer; Irwin Edman, Otto Luening, Oron- 
Maldarelli, Ralph Walker, Franklin C. Watkins 
od William Carlos Williams, vice presidents. 
Members of the Academy: John Taylor Arms, 
eonard Bacon, Gifford Beal, Bernard Berenson, 
mmest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, Pearl S. Buck, 
ilmore D. Clarke, William Adams Delano, John 
jos Passos, Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, 
ames Earle Fraser, Robert Frost, Charles Hop- 
inson, M. A.. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
igton, Archer Milton Huntington, Robinson Jef- 
ars, Leon Kroll, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippmann, 
rchibald MacLeish, Thomas Mann, Paul Manship, 
phn Marin, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Carl Milles, 
fouglas Moore, Frederick Law Olmsted, Eugene 
"Neill, Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam,-Edward W. 
edfield, Carl Sandburg, Henry D.._ Sedgwick, 
entry H. Shepley, Robert E. Sherwood, Eugene 
peicher, John E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
hauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van Doren, 
harles Warren, Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd 
fright, Mahonri M. Young. 
For 1953 awards consult inder. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The Néw York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
bres of diversified land in the northern and 
estern parts of Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. The 
ronx River, with a gorge and waterfall, is one 
‘its natural features. Along the banks of the river 
the Hemlock Grove, with 3,000 native trees. 
The museum includes a herbarium of nearly 
000,000 pressed plant specimens; a _ reference 
brary of more than 57,000 bound volumes and 
10,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s largest 
mbined library on botany and horticulture; a 
splay of economic and fossil plants. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 
nder plants from more southern climes. In the 
oral Display House there is a continuous show 
om November through May. The Tropical Rain 
rest, naturalistic plantings of begonias, aroids, 
juatics, tropical ferns and of cacti and other suc- 
ent plants of the Old and New Worlds, as well 
_ the collections of living plants that are useful 
‘man, are on continuous display the year around. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 


f has been under the National Park Service, Dept. of the Interior. 


vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other cultural and educational activities at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which it 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block on Lafayette Ave., from Ashland 
Pl. to St. Felix St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The City 
of New York contributes towards maintenance. 


Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of ‘‘gar- 
dens within a garden.’’ Some of the gardens are 
the Rose, Rock, Iris, Herb and Wild Flower gar- 
dens; mass plantings of Japanese. cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums 
and water lilies. The model Children’s Garden is 
now 40 years old. The laboratory building, erected 
1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and scientific research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Museum r 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of-decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egyptian section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gaugin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit, 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., 1665; the latest a 
Moorish room of 1870 from the Rockefeller New 
York town house. 

Its collections from South America, pre-Colum- 
bian and later, are of exceptional value. There are 
many fine Peruvian textiles. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a general reference library of art and ethnology. 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Publie Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 40 branches, 
seven sub-branches, two bookmobiles and other 
agencies for the distribution of books in schools, 
hospitals, camps. d 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
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Brooklyn. This building, built by the City at a cost 
of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. Thereare separate 
Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. The library 
serves the largest children’s reading public in the 
country. Its juvenile circulation reaches about 
3,000,000 a year. 

In the last year of record 741,414 card-holders, 
equivalent of the eleventh largest city in the U.S., 
borrowed 17,338,563 books. : 

The library has a total collection of approxi- 
mately 1,690,000 volumes. Notable are the collec- 
tion of music books and scores, books on costumes, 
chess and checker collection, Civil War books, 
World War cartoons, and Old Juvenile collection. 
A large collection of phonograph records is avail- 
able for home use. Framed prints of fine paint- 
ings are also circulated. Special reference work, to 
assist business men, is done in the Business Refer- 
ence Branch at 197 Montague St. Audio-Visual 
aids are offered, and a Telephone Reference Serv- 
ice has been installed. A unique service for young 
people is offered in the Youth Library of the Bed- 
ford Branch, Franklin Ave. at Hancock St. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. Officers 
are: Henry J. Davenport, pres.; Robert E. Blum, 
vice pres.; Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Loon- 
ey, treas. Board of Trustees, 1952-53: Joseph D. 
Allen, Ignatius P. A. Byrne, M.D., Dominick Cor- 
so, Duncan Cranford, Msgr. Francis X. Fitzgibbon, 
Elizabeth Goodman, Marion Crary Ingersoll, Her- 
bert Miller, Charles J. Mylod, Charles Pratt, Joseph 
Resnick, Harriet T. Righter, Paul D. Shafer, John 
J. Smith, Jr., Rabbi Sidney S. Tedesche, Edward 
A. Vosseler, Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, Gregory 
Weinstein, Ex-officio, the Mayor of the City of New 
York, the Comptroller, the President of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn. 


The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt with sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

In, this setting are exhibited fine examples of 
sculpture, painting, stained glass, metalwork and 
furniture of the Middle Ages. Outstanding are 
the major part of a set of three tapestries depicting 
the Nine Heroes, one of the only two known surviv- 
ing series of 14th century tapestries, and the 15th 
to 16th century tapestries representing the Hunt 
of the Unicorn, 

The three rooms of the Treasury display about 
200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice of Anti- 
och, earliest known Christian chalice, is on view 
in the main room. 

The site of the Cloisters, the building, and in 
large part of the collections, are the gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 4 


Cooper Union 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, 7th St. and 4th Ave. at Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master, and philan- 
thropist. It serves the public through five educa- 
tional divisions: 

The School of Engineering, tuition-free, grants 
the bachelor’s degree in chemical, civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineering through day and eve- 
ning sessions. 

The Art School offers tuition-free training in 
the fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. The 1,000-acre Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J., a gift of Norvin Hewitt Green, 
great-grandson of Peter Cooper, offers students in 
both schools educational and recreational facilities. 

The Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 
1896, by Peter Cooper’s two granddaughters, serves 
the working artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 
eral public through its collections of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 
costume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles dating 
from 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 original 
drawings for ornament and decoration by Euro- 
bean and American masters from the 16th to the 
20th “pete a pce cepntative collection of engray- 
ings and etchings from Mantegna to P 
rorks by American artists, : epeeoaane 
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reading 


Union offers read 12 
The Cooper ican Gaal 


h privil including 
search privileges, a i 
newspaper collections. Its Museum Library 
tains books, pamphlets and auction catalogs ont 
and applied arts, including a special colle 
engravings and original books of design off 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Lik! 
contains 1,040 scrapbooks and over 500,000 ¢ 
fied clippings and photographs. : 
The free Forum lectures, concerts, and di 
demonstrations are held three times weekly © 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abrag 
Lincoln made his famed ‘‘Cooper Union add 
Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve presidents besides Lin 
and many other personalities have spoken the 


Empire State Building 
Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., b 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the t 
structure in the world. Its height was a : 
in.1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television s 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transm. 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, , 
WNBT-NBC, WCBS-TV, CBS; WABC, A 
WPIX, WABD, DuMont; WOR-TV, Mut 
WATV. Completed May 1, 1931, from plans 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, on the site of’ 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stos 
69 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 26 
tenants. There are observation stations on | 
86th and the 102nd floors. The first presiden 
the building corporation was Alfred E. Smith, . 
among the directors have been Pierre S. du P= 
Louis G. Kaufman, August Heckscher, Johnu@ 
Raskob. Controlling interest in the corpora 
was purchased by a syndicate headed by Roges 
Stevens in 1951 for $51,500,000. On July 28, 19 
B-25 bomber hit the building 915 ft. above» 
street, killing 13, injuring 25. 


Fraunces Tavern 

Fraunces Tavern is located at Broad and Pt 
Sts. A fine example of Colonial architecture 
was erected, 1719, as the DeLancey mansion 
was acquired, 1762, by Samuel Fraunces and 
then known as Queen’s Head Tavern. The Lip 
Room was the scene of Washington’s farewell 
his officers, Dec. 4, 1783. After harsh-use in ff 
19th century, it was fully restored by the Sons 
the Revolution in the State of New York, an 
their headquarters. -A restaurant uses the i 
floor. 

The museum contains numerous relics of 
Revolution, historical paintings by John Wy 
Dunsmore, and water coiors of scenes of the Re 
lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. 


emer 


Freedom House 

Freedom House, estab. 1941, was-formed to 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its fou) 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swe 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The presiden? 
Sumner Welles, former under-secretary of stated 
is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, est 
lished by Freedom House in association w 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and de 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memo: 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entran 
“We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to 
Men and One World.”’ The building was finan 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,00C¢ 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing | 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Ins 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to | 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta backgrou! 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at D: 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘“‘We must establ 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.’’ | 

Organizations that make their headquarters: 
the building include Freedom House, the Natio? 
Association for the Advancement of Colored P 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropoli 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing 
Planning Council of New York, the Common CG 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education 
sociation, the World Student Service Fund, ‘ 
International Confederation of Free Trade Uni 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agen 
for Foreign Service. 


Frick Collection : 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New Y« 


21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Fr: 
(1849-1919), f td 


he principal part of the Collection consists of 
h to 19th century paintings, several of which 
e been acquired since Frick’s death. 
the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
folbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
juisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
met, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
burn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 
_ There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
ccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
driaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
iCoysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 
The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
namels of the 16th century, with pieces by 


acnd, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
hinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. : 
These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
& notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an i8th-century boudoir, is 
lecorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
adame de Pompadour. 


American Geographical. Society 
The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1852 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
Map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 
research. 

Most recent publications of the Society are Geog- 
raphy in the Making: The American Geographical 
Society 1851-1951, by J. K. Wright and Land for 
Tomorrow; The Underdeveloped World by L. Dud- 
ley Stamp (the latter in conjunction with the 
Indiana University Press). 

The Society’s collections contained approximately 
133,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 227,000 
maps, 3200 atlases, and 37,000 photographs. 


/ Governors Island 

Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile’south of the Batiery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains about 200 acres and has been a 
U. S. Army headquarters for over 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a ‘‘big 
black A,’’ superimposed on a red and white back- 
ground, is a familiar sight on the streets of New 
York, 
The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘‘His Majesty’s governors,’ and for 
this reason is called Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. 
The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 35ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of original Revo- 
Jutionary fortifications. In 1810 it was called Fort 
Columbus; the name Fort Jay was restored in 1904. 
_ Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, Shafter, Merritt, 
Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, Leonard Wood, Bliss, 
Bullard, Ely, Summerali, Drum, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, and now in 
command, Lt. Gen. Withers A. Burress. 


Hall of American Artists 

- The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
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don Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- . 


sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet-by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by. 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 

Publications comprise The Hall of ‘American 
Artists series, and numerous pamphlets honoring 
American artists and architects. 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, Néw York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors, 
consisting of approximately 106 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 
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associations. 
up to and including 1950. 


1900 
John Adams 
John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 
Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 


Ulysses Simpson Grant 

Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Washington Irving 

Thomas Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse . 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 

John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
Mary Lyon 
James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 
William Tecumseh 

Sherman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Emma Willard 


1910 

George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 

Willard 


Following are the 83 names chosen 


1915 

Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 

Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langhorne Cle=- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 
Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 
Walt Whitman 


1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 


1945 
Sidney Lanier 
Thomas Paine 
Walter Reed 
Booker T. Washington 


1950 

Susan B, Anthony 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Josiah Willard Gibbs 
William Crawford 

Gorgas 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 


tarium projector. 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting scientific exhibits including a 
Jarge collection of meteorites and several trans- 
parencies of the world’s finest astronomical photo- 
graphs. A series of vivid ‘‘black-light’’ murals 
grace the walls of the first floor corridor and dra- 
matically illustrate in color such subjects as sun- 
spots, auroras and eclipses. , 

Additional activities include fall and spring 
courses in astronomy and navigation. These talks 
are planned for children as well as adults and are 
held in the planetarium dome. Amateur interest 
in astronomy is encouraged by instruction in tele- 
scope making. Anyone may make a mirror for his 
own telescope by registering for this course. 


Hispanic Society of America 
The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M. Huntington, is a free public museum 
and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and to the presentation 
of their culture. It occupies two monumental 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. Its collections, the most extensive in the 
Western Hemisphere, cover 5,000 years, represent- 
ing the cultures of the ancient world and the Near 
and Far East as well as the arts of Europe and 
America. It is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun- 
days and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
Certain sections are closed Mondays and Tuesdays. 

The first stage of Museum’s reconstruction pro- 
gram, completed early in 1954, provides increased 
display space for the collections of European paint- 
ings and decorative arts and American paintings 
and sculpture as well as new quarters for the ad- 
ministrative offices and the restaurant. The Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, on the site of the for- 
mer Lecture Hall, was also opened this year for 
an extensive program of lectures and concerts. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The collection of European paintings, including 
oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and draw- 
ings, numbers more than 3,000. Among recent ac- 
cession are: an equestrian portrait by Don Gaspar 
de Guzman, Count-Duke of Olivares, by Velaz- 
quez; Ancient Rome and Renaissance Rome by Gio- 
vanni Paolo Pannini; A Nude Study by Géricault; 
The Dancing Dogs, by George Morland; Cézanne’s 
Garden at Vaucresson by Edouard Vuillard; The 
Actor by Picasso; The Comtesse de Richemont and 
Her Daughter, Camille, by David; Mme Chardin 
by Chardin; and Two Sisters by Fragonard. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 
borough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Eyck, Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 
Watteau, etc. 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented inciude 
Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, 
Chase, Copley, French; Eakins, Homer, Inness, 
Martin, Morse, Mount, Peale, Powers, Rimmer, 
Rogers, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, Smibert, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 


buildings on Audubon Terrace, betw 155th 
- Broadway, New York, N. 
156th Sts., west of Or te y 


ales, El 

Zur of the 
century by Goya. 
clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez 
rolla, whose canvases on the regions of Spain w 
painted for the room in which they are exhib 
Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and R De 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-I 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, 0) 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The la 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and si 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, lh 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Al 

The library contains 250 Hispanic incunab 
eluding several by Lambert Palmart of Va 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de? 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are ave 
able for study. The Society regularly issues —& 
panic studies and has published over 650. Dur 
1951 and 1952 the Society issued the following 
on Spanish culture by members of the staff: L 
treware of Spain by Alice W. Frothingham, Spe 
ish Costume: Extremadura by Ruth M. Anders 
Castilian Sculpture: Gothic to Renaissance by B 
trice G. Proske, and Ribera by Elizabeth D. E 
ier. Most recent additions are booklets on objes 
in the collection: paintings by Velazquez and ¥ 
bera and prehistoric pottery. The museum is op 
weekdays, except Monday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 pz 
Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. The Library, open 1 to 4! 
p.m., is closed Sundays, -Mondays, holidays, 2 
the month of August. 


traits of the 18th and early 19th century are sho 
in the American Wing. é 
The collection of modern American pain 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George 
Hearn, has been augmented during the last thr 
years by purchase of works of contemporary 2 
ists. 
In accordance with its policy of increasing ai 
tivity in the contemporary American field, 
Museum held the third of a series of three compe 
itive exhibitions, American Water Colors, Dra 
ings, and Prints 1952, which opened December 
1952. As in the two previous competitive exhik 
tions, American Painting Today 1950 and Americz 
Sculpture 1951, this competition was open to 4 
artists living in the United States and its posse 
sions. $9,000 in prizes was offered; there being s 
awards of $500 in each category. Artists winn 
awards for water colors were: Ivan Le Lorraiil 
Albright, Claude Bentley, Charles E. Burchfiel 
Ynez Johnston, Dong Kingman, John Marin; f 
drawings: Leonard Edmondson, Gray Foy, Willia 
Kienbusch, Reginald Marsh, Charles White, J. 


Wylie; for prints: Grace A. Albee, Walter Feldma: 


Peter Grippe, Stanley William Hayter, 
Landeck, Stow Wengenroth. 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Also included is a wing devoted to the decors 
tive arts in this country from the 17th through tk 
first quarter of the 19th century. In rooms recor 
structed in most cases with original woodwor. 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwor! 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thom: 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particul: 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Ta 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attende 
his last birthnight ball (1798). The exhibit ix 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippenda 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great ha 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Alban 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century roon 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. Ti 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is tl 
facade of the United States Branch Bank former 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St.. built between 18: 


and 1824. 
PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engra 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 14 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books al 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rer 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includ 


Arm) 


ginal prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 

architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
ng masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
ant series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
ette insert cards. 


ANCIENT ART 


sypt—The Egyptian collection presents a chron- 
ical picture of this highly-developed civiliza- 
. Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected 
= 4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, 
ed Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a 
es of painted wooden funerary models from 
tomb of the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 
8 B.C.); jewelry and other treasures of the 
acess Sit Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and 
three princesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series 
life-size and colossal statues of Queen Hatsheput 
1500 B.C.) and small works of art of the New 
ingdom and later. 

Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
sxamples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
eek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
tly Attic statues of this type; -a number of 
bbic sculptured gravestones ranging from the 6th 
the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
atues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
e of the Medicean type; Greek and Roman pot- 
'Yy; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harpist of 
cut 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
Cc. to the third century A.D., among them a 
eek statuette of a horse and a portrait of the 
R0man Empress Livia. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
whe Ancient Near East contains some Assyrian re- 
S. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
om Persia of the first millennium B.C. are on 
splay. Ancient Persian pottery and a collection 
€ sealstones are arranged chronologically. Recent 
sequisitions include ivories of the VIII century B.C. 
rom Nimrud, Assyria, and from Zawiyeh, Iran. 
Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
Hons contain many outstanding examples of 
islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
iful carpets form one of the important collections 
f the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Knhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
y weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
gintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
an collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
lalligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
entury. A representative collection of Near East- 
n ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
otamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
avations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
Oth century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
yell as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
fnameled glass vessels of the 13th-and 14th cen- 
uries from Syria are among the most important 
feces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
alaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
inguish the metalwork collection..-The art of 
india, both Hindu and Mohammedan, is repre- 
mted by miniatures, sculpture, a room of carved 
yood from a Jaina temple, and jewelery. 
Far East—The Far Bastern collections number 
ome 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
jon includes superb examples from the Han to the 
h’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
ese paintings rank second only to those in the 
fuseum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
The Chinese ceramic collection is the best in 
His country and rivals that of the British Mu- 
m. The textiles, especially the Manchu court 
obes, form one of the best collections in the world. 
here are also a few very fine examples of Japa- 
ese painting and sculpture and a small but good 
epresentation of Japanese prints. The Bishop and 
onverse collections of 17th and 18th century jades 
re®representative of that phase of Chinese art. 
There are also fine Japanese lacquers and pot- 
ties including those in the Mansfield collection. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


The collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
an Museum, together with those at The Cloisters, 
rm the most important assemblage of medieval 
in America. Collecting toward the turn of the 
mtury by the late J. Pierpont Morgan and subse- 
ment gifts by his son J. P. Morgan brought te the 
fuseum world-famous groups of Early Christian, 
iyzantine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Nota- 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and 
arniture have been enriched by other gifts and 
urchases. The metalwork of the Migration 
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Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver treasure, sil- 
ver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine enamels, jewelry 
and ivories are outstanding. The Gothic tapes- 
tries, ranging from the 14th century to the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance, are unique. A stained- 
giass window from Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head from 
Nétre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less and sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Of decorative arts of the Renaissance the little 
intarsia room (c. 1480) from the Ducal Palace at 
Gubbio is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Renaissance interiors in any museum. The 
sculpture of this period includes fine examples 
by Leoni, Lombardo, Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossel- 
lino, Torrigiano and Vittoria. The majolica forms 
the most distinguished group of this material out- 
side of Europe. Outstanding in the realm of Ren- 
aissance goldsmiths’ work is the famous Cellini 
cup: Tapestries include two unique French hang- 
ings from a set made for Diane de Poitiers. 

In the decorative arts of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in France the Morgan collection alone con- 
tains a wealth of French woodwork, furniture, 
ormolu, decorative paintings and faience. The col- 
lection of gold, enamel and jewelled snuff-boxes 
and dance programs is one of the most compre- 
hensive in existence, as is the collection of French 
silver. The group of Beauvais and Gobelin tapes- 
tries includes a famous set of ten representing the 
Months of the Year, the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Among the French sculptors represented 
are Bouchardon, Caffieri, Clodion, Coysevox, Fal- 
conet, Girardon, Houdon, Lemoyne, and Pajou. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque signed by Philip de Negroli of 
Milan and the embossed shield of Henry II of 
France; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English. Royal Armoury at Greenwich, once 
worn by the Queen’s Champion and other nobles 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander- 
in-chief in the Netherlands. The collections of 
European and Oriental firearms and swords are 
outstanding and the Japanese arms and armor aré 
the finest outside of Japan. : 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America and a 
section devoted to the basic types of instruments, 
models and tools. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpischords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords. dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a rich array of pianoforti, among 
them a piano by Johann Andreas Stein, Augsburg 
(1778); and two violins made by Antonius Stradi- 
varius, the Francesca (1694) and the Antonius 
(1721). The evolution of wind instruments from 
the Renaissance up to the modern orchestra is 
illustrated by an unbroken sequence of examples. 


COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute, with a direct entrance at 
83rd Street, provides for designers in fashion, the 
theatre, motion pictures and related fields and for 
students, a practical source of inspiration and 
reference through its collections of thousands of 
authentic garments and accessories, covering three 
centuries. Study-storage areas, special workrooms, 
a classroom and a library of books, periodicals, 
fashion plates, sketches, etc. are available to Cos- 
tume Institute members. Changing exhibitions are 
open to the public. The great textile collections of 
the Museum are available to the public in the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room. 

The Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, 
in Fort Tryon Park, N. Y. (See page 216.) 
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Museum of American Indian 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens; is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phlets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 


The Museum of the City-of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include. dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume. alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum, 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: New York Street Scenes, 1852; 
A Star Danced, in memory of Gertrude Lawrence; 
paintings of Ellis Island by Susan Riker Knox; 
watercolors of ships by Fred S, Cozzens; Winter 
Fashions; Spring Fashions; 18th Century New York 
furniture; Cross Section: photos from the museum 
files; the Blair Bequest of views of New York; a 
selection from 700 drawings by Rollin Kirby; 
Nieuw Amsterdam-—-300th Anniversary, 1653-1953, 
and the Sea and the City. 


Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd St., 
New York, N. Y., (estab. 1929) emphasizes modern 
art and its application to practical activities and 
furnishes popular instruction by lectures and ex- 
hibits. It also sends exhibits around the U. S. 
and abroad, Its collections include a representa- 
tive collection of modern paintings of the United 
States, Europe and Latin America; a most com- 
plete collection of post-Rodin sculpture, early 
20th century and French, German and American; 
some late 19th century and many 20th century 
drawings and prints. In architecture the Museum 
has both models and photographs of modern work 
and design. 

Of special value is the large motion picture 
collection, which includes films of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
amples, American films from the start of the 
industry and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
ish films. About 500 films are available to organi- 
zations throughout the country for study and 106 
titles are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 

The collection of photographs of the 19th and 
20th centuries is unusually large and valuable. 


Museum of Natural History 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
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men and animals in their natural settings, ¢ 
collections of objects from the smallest insect 
the skeleton of the huge brontosaurus, whic 
life weighed over 25 tons. 
The museum is especially rich in its 
mammals from all parts of the earth. G S 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, — 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural hax 
tat. While some visitors gape at the hf 
tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by 1 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pa 
area, including the extinct moa, found in 
newly completed Whitney Memorial Hall of Pa 
Bird Life In the Hall of Primates monkeys ; 
apes are displayed close to primitive man. In t 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis 
on the animal life of New York state, and he 
birds, insects, reptiles and mammals are sho 
also results of expeditions by Theodore Roos 
The Felix M. Warburg Memorial Hall, depi 
the interrelation of man and his environment. — 
In May, 1953, the museum opened Brontose 
Hall, first of six new exhibition rooms showing t 
development.of life on earth. The largest specim 
exhibited was the skeleton of a Brontosaur 
lizard, 67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which weighed — 
tons and lived many millions of years ago. d 
Noteworthy are the collections of minerals 6 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and Pe 
including a. 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages 0D 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growi 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 176-foot whale, 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo, ce 
lections of hand-blown glass models of microscop 
marine organisms are shown. Associated with 
museum is the Hayden Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 


This,-the oldest organization in America con 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fi 
Ave., New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 wi 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its membe 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elec 
from the Associates. When an Academician 
elected he presents the society with one of Ij 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuak 
collection illustrating the development of Americ2! 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Acader 
finances scholarships, awards donations of wo! 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts 
3 East 89 Street. 

Officers: President, Lawrence Grant White; I 
Vice-President, Sidney Waugh; 2nd Vice-Preside: 
Junius Allen; Corresponding Secretary, Eli 
Clark; Treasurer, Arthur Crisp. 

Council: Norman Kent, Frederic Whitaker, Eves 
ett Shinn, Karl Gruppe, William A. Smith, Lo 


Bouche. Academicians, 1953 

Painters: Aaron Bohrod, Francis Chapin, Josep 
DeMartini, Stephen Etnier, Hobson Pittman, Wa 
ter Stuempfig. Sculptors: Gleb Derujinsky, Cai 
Milles. Architects: Archibald Manning Brow 
Arthur Brown, Jr. Aquarellists: Philip L. Dik 


Associates, 1953 , 

Painters: Kavier Gonzalez, John Koch, Willis 
R. Leigh, John Taylor. Sculptors: Raoul Josse 
Joseph Pollia. Graphic Arts: John Heagan Eame 
Nora S. Unwin. Aquarellists: Phil Paradis: 
Architects: Pietro  Belluschi, Charles Butle 
Charles Collens, William Gehron, Burnham Ho: 
Richard A. Kimball, Robert David Kohn, Robe 
B. O'Connor, Edward D. Stone, Edgar I. Williams’ 
Frederick J. Woodbridge. i 


American Numismatic Society 
The American Numismatic Society, found 
1858, maintains the only numismatic museum i 
the country at Broadway and 156th St., New Yor 
The museum is devoted to coins, medals an 
decorations, which furnish the subject mat 
numismatics. It is concerned with coinage for a 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen 
tury B. C. to the present, as well as with 
antecedent media of currency. | 
On exhibition is a type collection of coins strud 
in the United States from colonial days until th 
present, including the special series of commeme’ 
rative pieces. Tokens or ‘“‘store cards’? issued 
merchants during the Civil War period and # 
Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin struck 
the Confederate States of America, form a pa 
of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are devoted 
coins of the ancient Greeks and Romans, medi@ 


val and modern Europe, the Orient and Sout 
America. 


New York Historical Society 
New York Historical Society (founded 1804) 
ted at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
h Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
ns a library, museum and gallery of art. 
brary contains 400,000 volumes and large 
ons of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating 
merican and New York history. 
are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
w York’s first newspaper, the New York 
tte, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
s, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
al collection of genealogical material; and 
excellent local history section covering every 
= in the Union. The manuscripts include the 
o Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Hatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
ander, General Steuben, Beekman, Luther 
sh, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
George Washington letters. 
iso. of importance are the original articles of 
yyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
es II to Edmund Andros, 1674. authorizing 
to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
nor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
‘ew York; the correspondence of the American 
Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
lip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 
Landauer Business History Collection com- 
letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
Ss and other historical material. 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
ary of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
ranks as one of the three largest in the 
ed States, was given its present organization 
1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
ox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
bute the basis of the Reference Devariment of 
Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
bported from private funds. A number of circu- 
dmg libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
rtment, which is maintained by the city of New 
K. This department operates 38 branch libra- 
in Manhattan, 25 in the Bronx and 10 in 
chmond. 
During 1952-53 the Library had special exhibi- 
s of International Children’s Books and Draw- 
Discography—historical survey of music on 
ds; New York’s first three centuries, Isadora 
mean, Modern French Book Illustration, Perry 
d Japan, Baroque Book Illustrations, Masefield’s 
lt-Water Ballads, Sidewalks of New York, Five 
aturies of Woodcut and Wood Engravings, Prints 
Hans Fischer and Max Hunziker of Switzerland. 
Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
ates Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
fing collection; and the history and develop- 
mt of printing. 
The Library regularly publishes essays on results 
literary research. Its recent publications include 
Tsonal Names, a bibliography compiled and 
notated by Elsdon C. Smith; The Ghost at 
ede Place, by John D. Gordan; Irving’s Knicker- 
sker and some of its sources, by Harry Miller 
denberg; Some Letters from W. B. Yeats to 
hn O’Leary and His Sister; Paper-Bound Books 
‘America, by Freeman Lewis; Bluejackets with 
fry in Japan, by Henry F. Graff; Jan Van Hunks, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited by John Robert 


a Reference Department has nearly 3,500,000 
»ks and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
mber of visitors to the central building runs from 
00 to 10,000 daily. From July 1, 1951 to June 
1952 the Library and its branches and substitu- 
Hs lent for home use a total of 9,979,734. Typical 
the book circulation are the figures for Janu- 
F 1953: home use, adult 649,060; juvenile, 282,- 
}; total 931,820. 


BERG COLLECTION 


This collection was founded (1940) by Dr. Albert 
Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
i is one of the world’s great collections of 
glish and American literature. It is particu- 
ly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
ituries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
jon copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
arge amount of manuscript and association ma- 
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Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War in New 
York, the remains of the famous equestrian statue 
of King George III, and the statue of William 
Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), champion of the 
American cause in Parliament; some original 
furniture of Federal Hall, where Washington was 
inaugurated first President, and an almost com- 
plete collection cf the John Rogers plaster groups 
with 35 of the criginal bronzes.. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime histcry of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may he 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2,000 paintings, including European old masters, 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his “Birds of America.’’ 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 1071 
Fifth Avenue, between 88th and 89th Streets, New 
York, N. Y. is a gallery exhibiting 20th century 
works of art, with no attempt to emphasize any 
particular school or direction. It is supported by 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, estab. 
1937 by the late S. R. Guggenheim to promote an 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed $750,000 
to bring the Collection’s endowment to $2,000,000. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 


This is a special library of books and other 
material ahout tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are approximately 5,000 volumes. They 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in the 
printed accounts of 15th-century American ex- 
ploration, and include historical, literary and 
economic material relating to the development, 
enjoyment and commercial status of tobacco and 
the tobacco industry. It is a rare book as well as a 
subject collection. 


SPENCER COLLECTION 


The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest , illuminated manuscripts, including the 
“Tickhill Psalter,’’ an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Officers, 1952: Morris Hadley, president; Henry 
Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Larsen, sec- 
ond vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secretary; 
Junius S. Morgan, treasurer; Ralph A. Beals, 
director. 

Board of trustees, 1952: George Arents, W. 
Vincent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Ralph A. 
Beals, Henry Bruére, Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
William Adams Delano, John Foster Dulles, Mor- 
ris Hadley, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Arthur Amory 
Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, Roy E. Larsen, 
Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, Charles Pratt, Roland L. Redmond, Elihu 
Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Mrs. Arnold Whitridge. Ex officio mem- 
bers: The Mayor of New York, the Comptroller 
and the President of the Council. Honorary 
Trustees: Myron C. Taylor and John Foster Dulles, 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The. Municipal. Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 


of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 


lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city’s sérvice. 
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interest in art through ‘‘education, enlighten- 
ment and the development of the esthetic sense of 
our people.’’ 

The museum owns over 2000 works of art, in- 
cluding the largest collection of paintings by 
Chagall, Delaunay, Gleize and Marc in the United 


States. Noteworthy among other paintings are) 


major oils by Bonnard, Campendonk, Feininger, 
tis, Klee, Leger, Malewitch, Metzinger, Miro, 
Modigliani, Mondrian, Picasso, Redon, Rousseau, 
Schwitters, Seurat, Severini, Vantongerloo, Villon 
and WVordemberge-Gildewart. Recently acquired 
sculptures include Brancusi’s large wood carving, 
Adam and Eve; Jean Arp’s marble sculpture, 
Growth, and an early work by Archipenko. 

In addition to regular exhibitions, the Museum 
offers lectures, gallery talks and conducted tours. 
Exhibitions of paintings, drawings, prints, and 
watercolors are sent on nine-month loans to 
Museums and universities. 

The new museum designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright has been planned to fill the block-long 
site from 88th to 89th Streets. This building is 
the only museum designed by this architect and 
the only Frank Lloyd Wright building in New 
York City. 


Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y., is based on collections 
begun by J. Pierpont Morgan about 1880. In 1924 
his son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an 
endowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father. On*March 26, 1924, the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 
New York state legislature. Its collections, which 
comprise medieval and renaissance illuminated and 
textual manuscripts, incunabula, authors’ auto- 
graph manuscripts, historical and literary auto- 
graph letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings, and prints, are open to students en- 
gaged in research, and the exhibition rooms are 
open to the public daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., ex- 
cept Sundays, holidays and during August. 


In 1953, the Morgan Library held three major 
exhibitions: Two Thousand Years of Science; 
Landscape Drawings and Water-Colors; and a 
display of recent acquisitions. 


Two Thousand Years of Science: Hippocrates to 
Leonardo, which ran from Oct. 18, 1952 through 
Jan. 3, 1953, was an exhibition of scientific manu- 
scripts and printed texts arranged to commem- 
orate the 500th anniversary of the birth of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. It covered the famous scientists 
in Greek, Roman, Arab and mediaeval European 
civilization, closing with the works of Copernicus 
and Vesalius. The fields of scientific endeavor in- 
cluded medicine, astronomy, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, and botany. Leonardo da Vinci was 
represented by 26 drawings from the Codex Huy- 
gens, an anonymous technical treatise on the 
theory of art, closely based on writings and 
drawings of Leonardo, to whose notebooks the 
i6th-century author apparently had access before 
they were dispersed. 


Landscape Drawings and Water-Colors: Bruegel 
to Cezanne, Jan. 31-April 11, a survey of land- 
scape art from the 16th through the 19th century, 
celebrated the Morgan Library’s purchase of a 
magnificent drawing by Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
‘““Mountain Landscape.’’ Half of the 94 works ex- 
hibited were taken from the Library’s own col- 
lection of master drawings; the- balance “ were 
borrowed from eastern museums and private col- 
lectors. Represented were: Titian and Bruegel of 
the 16th century; Rubens, Claude and Rembrandt, 
of the 17th; Fragonard, Gainsborough and Guardi 
of the 18th; Turner, Constable and Corot of the 
first half of the 19th century; and Seurat, Cezanne 
and Van Gogh of more recent times. 

Acquisitions of the Past Year, ran from May 1 
through July 17. Among the treasures from the 
mediaeval and renaissance periods were a Franco- 
Saxon Gospel Book of about 860 A.D., a book of 
Hours illuminated in Holland early in the 15th 
century; a bookbinding on Peter Martyr’s history 
of the New World from the library of the famous 
16th-century book collector, Thomas Mahieu, and 
the Ulm 1473 edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
Of particular interest to scholars of the Eliza- 
bethan period was the autograph manuscript of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘Defence of the Earl of Leices- 
ter.’”” Other autograph manuscripts by well-known 
authors were Sir James Barrie’s play, The Ad- 
mirable Crichton and a Horatio Alger story, How 
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Johnny Bought a Sewing Machine. 
books of more than passing intrest were Au du. 
of America in elephant folio and The 
No Natural Religion by William Blake. Ws 
the French artists Jacques Bellange and 
Michel-Ange Challe were representative of 
Library’s new acquisitions in the field of x 
drawings. 


Rockefeller Center; Radio 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately. 
business and entertainment center in Am 
located in the heart of New York City, f. 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue anc 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 175,000 
were directly employed in the construction ¢ 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the A 
icas Building (formerly RKO)—was starte 
September, 1931. The most recent addition } 
33-story Esso Building. The surface area of R 
feller Center covers 549,856 sq: ft., more than 
acres, of which 510,705 sa. ft. are leased for aay 
period from Columbia University. Rockez 
Center pays Columbia an annual rental of $32 
000. The lease with options for renewal runs > 
2015 when the Center will become the prope 
the university. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center: 
Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West. 
ft. tall), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), A 
icas Building (409 ft. tall), Center Theatre (10 
tall), comprise Radio City. The studios of the : 
tional Broadcasting Company are located img 
70-story RCA Building. The ten other strucoe 
and their heights are: United States Rubberg® 
Building (278 ft.), British Empire Building (90% 
La Maison Francaise (90 ft.), Palazzo D’Italic; 
ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), Ig 
national Building (512 ft.), Time & Life Bui 
(490 ft.), Associated Press Building (226 ft), E 
ern Air Lines Building (225 ft.), Esso B 
(424 ft.). 

The estimated daily population of Rockef 
Center is 160,000. More than 32,000 work t 
and 128,000 persons visit there every day. Ins 
Center are the business offices of more 7 
1,000 companies and their subsidiaries. 

In the Center are 21 eating places; an 80C¢ 
parking garage: U. S. Post Office; governr 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; 
sulates of 21 foreign countries; and, in season® 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Buildings 
gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground ares 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. ony 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St.,. 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller PF 
On the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. a 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located oni} 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. | 

Radio City Music Hall, second largest. ina 
theatre in the world, seats 6,200 people. Ces 
Theatre, seating over 3,000 is operated by Natid 
Broadcasting Co. as the world’s largest teley: 
theatre. 

Sisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a ce 
425 ft. long and 95 ft. wide used for ice skatin® 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sz 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul M 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


The Theodore. Roosevelt Museum, establis: 
1923, by the Roosevelt Memorial Association: 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the | 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 E 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, pod 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting * 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other i 
of interest related to the late President. M™ 
of the material is chronologically arranged | 

Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,”’ 
branding irons and other paraphernalia fl 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his _ 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and | 
bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left bre 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish 
and letters and documents relating to the Pr 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially nota 
The mounted lion, shot by the former Presidi 
in Africa, attracts younger visitors. i 

Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a muse® 
The first and second floors of the residence 


A pune known the world over and symbolizing 
i ean immigrants the freedom and security 
democratic land is the statue of Liberty 

htening the World, popularly known as the 

atue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s island in the harbor 
ew York. Rising 305 ft. 1 inch above the 
ater line, this substantial figure of a woman hold- 

aloft a torch that is illuminated at night, is 
ated 15g land miles or 2,860 yards from the 

hernmost tip of Manhattan and reached by a 

y that accommodates well over 500,000 vistors 

year. The island is the property of the Federal 
yernment and is administered by the National 

ark Services of the Department of the Interior. 
he United States owes this great symbolical 
© to French friendship and the personal en- 
usiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
tholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
pace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 

Known in France for a number of famous works, 
emost among them the sculptured lion com- 
morating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 
9 the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 

ashington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 

fayetie’s arrival on American shores that was 
aced in Union Square, New York. During the 
aris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 

ates. He was moved by the idea of placing a 

¢ in the harbor and immediately began plans 
bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 


he solicited contributions from French 
zens. In France 180 cities formed committees 
if $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 


artholdi began his work in 1874, His mother, 
lotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
ed as a model for the Statue. The first study 
odel measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
S model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
eters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
g 11 meters or 36 ft. in height. On this basis he 
mputed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
‘© made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
ick were hammered into shape on them by 
d. A framework of four huge steel supports 
as designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
res in the Eiffel tower. 
he hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
Ss exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
iladelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
ork City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
are. 
On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
mt Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
the statue, the site having been suggested by 
itholdi and approved by Congress. 
The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
78. When framework and base were put in place 
‘Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
a, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24; 1881, the 
ntennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
ench and Americans were allies. 
rhe statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
tdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
nh Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 
work on the ill-fated Panama Canal project at 
e time. 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 


On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn laid the 
merstone for the pedestal on Bedloe’s island. 
is was to be built on the foundations of the 
-shaped Fort Wood, which had been erected 
the Government in 1811. The fort originally 
uunted 24 heavy guns and had a garrison 
m 50 to as many as 600 troops. The island, 
ich was originally owned by Isaac Bedloe, was 


STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


purchased by the corporation of the city of New 
York during 1759, in order to erect a pest house. 

The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this- was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120, 000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
meunted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
lbs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which will hold 30 persons, but 
not the torch. The statue is open every day. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the.main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torcn, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of- exiles, from her beacon-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame: 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’”’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 
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Height from base to torch.............. 151 
Foundation of pedestal to torch Bop. 

Heel to top of head. 
Length of hand 
TRGGX MNS ER as «a 2s sities ajo ee 
Circumference at second joint 
Size of finger nail......... 
Head from chin to cranium... 
Head, thickness from ear to ear 
Distance across the eye 
Length of nose. 
Right arm, length. . 
Right arm, greatest thickness 
Thickness of waist. 
Width of mouth 
Tablet, length. 
Tablet, width... 
Tablet, thickness 
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ich the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
0s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
*e Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
m their Roosevelt interest are important as a 
roduction of a well-to-do American home of 
. middle nineteenth century. Many original 
ces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
m set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
t was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
his earliest childhood, 


agamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
sodore Roosevelt, 1887-1919, was dedicated as a 
jionai shrine, June 14, 1953, by President Eisen- 


hower, Gov. Dewey (N. Y.) and Herbert Hoover, 
former President. It contains many historic gifts 
and hunting trophies. The Roosevelt grave is near 
the village. 


United Nations Headquarters 


United Nations Hq. occupies 18 acres between 
First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive (East River), E. 
42nd and E. 48th Sts. Its Secretariat Bldg. is 544 
ft., 39 stories tall, 289 ft. wide on two sides that are 
entirely of glass set in aluminum, and two sides 
72 ft. wide, of Vermont marble. It shelters the 
staff and information services. The Conference 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM — 
By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


Two events in 1953 shed additional light on the 
old and controversial question of the potential 
life-span of wild animals. In the Bronx > 
(officially known as the New York Zoological Park: 
185th St. and Southern Blvd.; 177th St. station 
of East and West Side IRT lines) the oldest hippo- 
potamus in captivity in the world died at the age 
af 49 years, 5 months and 19 days, and in the 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden an echidna, or 
spiny anteater, came to the end of its life after 
49 years, 5 months and 15 days in the garden, a 
world record. : . 

The age of Peter the Great, the Bronx Zoo’s 
hippopotamus, was definitely known, for it was 
born. in the old Central Park Menagerie in New 


_ York City on July 14, 1906, Philadelphia’s echidna, 


however, was presumably a young animal when 
acquired, and thus its actual age is not known. 
It must have been something, although possibly 
not much, over 50 years old. 

Both records far exceed any reported by other 
zoos for hippos and echidnas, and they substan- 
tiate the belief of naturalists that 60 years is about 
the limit of life for any vertebrate animal except 
man and turtles. 

Elephants are generally supposed to live to fabu- 
lous old ages and many claims have been made 
for life-spans up to 150 years. The late Major 
Stanley S. Flower of the Zoological Society of 
London devoted many years to a study of the 
duration of life in vertebrate animals, sifting the 
evidence carefully, and the best elephant record 
he was willing to accept unquestionably was that 
of Lilli in the Dresden Zoo, which died at the age- 
in-captivity of 47 years, 11 months and 1 day. 
What her age was before she was acquired by the 
Dresden Zoo is unknown. However, zoological 
Gardens customarily try to get young animals, 
often as young as two or three years. 

Birds occasionally live astonishingly long. There 
is a record of one eagle-owl that lived 68 years. The 
Bronx Zoo had a Griffon vulture, Old Nellie, that 
lived 41 years, 5142 months. In her extreme old age 
Nellie suffered from bumblefoot, a disease that 
caused great swelling of her toes. She was such 
an unpleasant sight as she sat with her deformed 
feet outstretched toward visitors that for the last 
year or two of her life she was retired from 


exhibition. High Age of ‘Tortoises 


Man and turtles are the unquestioned holders of 
the longevity records, and man has to give way to 
turtles. A Marion's tortoise of the Seychelles had 
a known age of 152 years and, according to Major 
Flower, a probably age of 200 years. The Marion’s 
tortoise died in: 1918 as a result of an accident. 

With the passing of Peter the Great, the mantle 
of ‘‘oldest inhabitant of the Bronx Zoo’’ fell appro- 
priately on the back of a tortoise. This is a South 
American tortoise named Teddy, which was pre- 
sented to the zoo by Theodore Roosevelt on March 
26, 1914. In March of 1953 it had thus been in 
the collection for 39 years, and since its health 
seems to be excellent it may go on for some 
decades still. Teddy was captured by the Roose- 
velt Expedition to South America and it was 
noted at the time that it was an exceptionally 
large and presumably old specimen. There is no 
way of determining a tortoise’s age after the growth 
rings on its shell are worn smooth, and thus 
Teddy’s actual age is a matter of conjecture. 

One other longevity record was established in the 
Bronx Zoo in 1953. An Okapi died at the age of 
15 years, 1 month and 2 days. This rare animal 
from the heart of the Belgian Congo, a distant 
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relative of the giraffe, has been so seldom 

zoos that the Bronx Zoo’s record and other: 
little indication of the tial life span 05 
species. However, it is noteworthy that the © 
Zoo Okapi had suffered increasingly from a 
in the last years of its life and finally 
so crippled that it was painlessly des 
Arthritis is usually thought of as a disease c 


ABES Birds of Paradise Arrive 


The politically upset’ state of the world 
tinued to be refiected in the wild animal me 
and there were few importations by animal 
of important animals in 1953. In late sp 
Bronx Zoo’s Headkeeper of Birds, George 
flew to New Guinea to help collect and to — 
back a magnificent series of birds of paradi 
gift to the zoological parks of New York, Chi: 
St. Louis and San Diego of Sir Edward Ha 
president of the Taronga Zoological Park 
ney. It was the finest collection brought ini 
United States since Lee S. Crandall’s colles 
trip to New Guinea in 1929. 


Home Life of Duck-billed Platypus 


Cecil and Penelope, the Zoo’s duck-billed ps 
puses, created mid-summer excitement by shod 
every sign of nesting, laying an egg or eggs, 
hatching out young platypuses—an achievery 
recorded only once before in captivity. 8 
strange animals, which lay eggs although 
true mammals, came to the Bronx Zoo 
Australia in 1947. For the past three years 
Zoo has tried to induce them to breed, The + 
result was that Penelope took a strong disliki 
Cecil, which she showed by rolling over and 
in the water and scratching herself wheneve 
came near. In mid-summer, however, Pene 
suddenly relented and the platypus cow 
ritual was observed—Penelope swimming in 
circles while Cecil held on to her tail witht 
beak. Subsequently Penelope built an undergr 
nest lined with eucalyptus leaves and retired 
six days and nights, presumably for incuba 
Her actions closely paralleled those of a platt 
in Australia, which hatched a single baby in 
Unfortunately the babies stay underground 
three or four months after hatching and whe 
babies were hatched to Penelope, and whether 
survived, was not known at press time. 

A quiet campaign to raise, through large ¢g 
the $5,500,000 that is the New York Zoolog 
Society’s share of the construction costs of a. 
Aquarium at Seaside Park, Coney Island, wass 
gun in 1953. In the meantime, an exhibitio 
small but spectacular fish continued in the 
House in the Zoo, where it was set up after © 
closing of the old Aquarium at the Battery in 1 


a 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Pross 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in: 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals E 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are pld 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool, 


Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York © 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m, 


Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett P? 
West New Brighton. Staten Island, is operatec 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with fu 
provided by the City of New York. Its wor) 
closely associated with education. 


Bldg., has the Security, Social and Economic and 
Trusteeship Council Chambers and committee 
rooms for the General Assembly. It connects with 
the General Assembly Bldg., 380 ft. long, 160-220 
ft. wide, with room for 960 delegates and secre- 
taries, 420 press representatives and 1,000 auditors. 
In addition there is a Library Bldg. at 42nd St. 
(reconstructed). The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace has erected its new bldg. at 
E, 47th St. and First Ave. 


Staten Island 


The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular members and 
700 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 


Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I., and offers 
hibits, programs, lectures and forums. Art — 
the natural history of Staten Island are stres 
It publishes the New Bulletin and the Proceed: 
of the Institute. 


Whitney Museum 


The Whitney Museum of American Art at 
West Eighth Street, New York, N. Y., was foun 
1931 by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney for the 
vancement and the dissemination of an ap) 
ciation of American art, especially of cont 
porary art. The Museum’s permanent collec 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors 
drawings. 260 sculptures and 1,000 prints. 
works in the collection are by American ar' 
of the 20th century. 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Grewth and Changes Reported by the Bureau of the Census in 1953 


The total 


; opulation of the United States, including Armed Forces overseas, 
about 159,959,000 on Aug. 1, 1953, accordin : beste 
. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, 


to estimates published by Robert W. 
ept. of Commerce. This figure repre- 


sents an increase of 8,827,000 or 5.8% since April 1, 1950, and an increase of 2,725,000, 
or 1.7% over the figure for Aug., 1952. 


Estimate of the total population residing in the 
continental United States, excluding Armed Forces 


"overseas, on March 1, 1953, was 157,557,000, of 


which number 155,316,000 comprised civilians. 


* After study of the figures available in April, 
1952, the Bureau of the Census concluded that 
married persons, families and households were at 


Tecord levels in 1952, despite a decline since 1950 


in the number of young people at the ages at 
which most people marry. A sample survey de- 
termined that in April, 1952, there were about 
76,500,000 married persons in the civilian popula- 
tion, an increase of about 1,000,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. The number of families increased 
by about 600,000 to 40,400,000 and the number of 
households (some consisting of unrelated persons 
or persons living alone) increased by about 900,- 
000 to 45,500,000. 

Of the total number of married persons, 1,600,- 
000 were separated because of marital discord and 
1,900,000 were living apart from husbands or wives 
for other reasons, such as military service or 
employment away from home. In April, 1952, 
there were 1,300,000 married women whose hus- 
bands were in the Armed Forces, but 800,000 of 
these women were living with their husbands. 


Households Decrease in Size 


The American household is shrinking in size. 
This does not mean that there are fewer house- 
holds, but that there are fewer persons in the 
average household. Actually, the rate of growth 
in the number of households since the war has 
exceeded the rate of population growth. 

Although the high birth rate has tended to 
increase the size of households, the large volume 
of housing construction was one factor that en- 
abled numerous couples who had shared a house- 
hold with other relatives to establish themselves 
separately in their own homes. Thus the number 
of households increased, while the size of house- 
holds went down. Between April, 1947, and April, 
1952, the average number of persons in a house- 
hold shrank from 3.5 to 3.3, according to the 
Bureau. In 1940 there were 4 persons to the 
average household. 

In April, 1952, 87% of all households were lo- 
eated in urban and rural non-farm areas. The 
rest, 13%, were living on rural farms. Farm 
households have not shown the increase noted in 
the other categories. In 1952 the average urban 
household had 3.2 persons; the rural non-farm 
household had 3.4 persons and the farm household 
had 3.9 persons. 

An estimated 3,000,000 persons of all ages lived 
in hotels, rooming houses, institutions and other 
places not exactly “family households, in April, 
1952. This was 2% of the civilian population and 
about the same proportion was disclosed in the 
censuses of 1940 and 1950. Most of these persons 
were elderly. 


Women and Family Life 


According to the survey of April, 1952, there 
were 700,000 fewer males in the United States 


Women Who Work; Their 


Source: Bureau 


The tendency of married women to return to 
work or to take jobs for the first time after their 
children reached high school or college age is one 
of the labor phenomena of the American popula- 
tion. The movement was accelerated by World 
War II. Before that war women who worked were 
largely young wives in their 20s and early 30s, but 
a study in 1952 disclosed that married women. who 
worked were largely in their early 40s and even 
women in their 50s were working in the same pro- 
portion that young wives were. 

The rise in the number of working wives, which 
had been going on since the end of World War II, 
was halted in 1952. In April of that year the 10,- 
400,000 married women at work was about the 
Samne number as a year earlier. In the first year 


than were counted in March, 1950. The number of 
single males 14 years old and over declined by 
about 1,300,000 in the 25 months, chiefiy in the 
age group 20 to 24 years; this was the result partly 
of single men being taken out of the country by 
the Armed Forces and also because births had 
declined in the early 1930s. The number of mar- 
ried men increased. However, the number of 
femals 14 years old and over increased by about 
1,400,000 between 1950 and 1952. The number of 
single females remained substantially the same; 
married women living with husbands increased 
by about 600,000 and married women whose hus- 
bands were absent. because of separation or mili- 
tary service, increased by 600,000 to 2,200,000. 

There were more single women eligible for 
marriage (ages 18 to 24) in 1952 than there were 
correspondingly eligible single men (21 to 27) in 
the civilian population. Induction into the Armed 
Forces had reduced the number of younger men, 
but there was no corresponding shortage in the 
older age groups. 

In 1952 there were two divorced women who 
had not remarried for every divorced man who 
had not remarried. There were about three widows 
to one widower. Reasons for the latter situation: 
husbands are usually older than their wives and 
less likely to outlive- them; men have higher 
mortality rates than women, age for age, and a 
less rapid decline in mortality rates than women, 
and older men remarry more generally than do 
older women. 

Relatively more non-whites than whites were 
separated and relatively fewer non-whites were 
married persons living with their husbands and 
wives. There was a tendency for non-whites to 
have a larger percentage divorced, but the dif- 
ference was much smaller than in the case of 
separations. One reasonable inference is that 
fewer of the non-white separations lead to a legal 
divorce. 


Children in the Population 


Over 90% of all children born in the United 
States remain with the mother until she is at 
least 35 years old; thereafter they begin leaving. 
By the time the mother is 45 to 49 years old, about 
two-thirds of the children are either over 18 or 
no longer in the household. 

Between April 1, 1950 and July 1, 1952, the 
Bureau found substantial increases in the number 
of pre-school children and elementary-school age 
children. The biggest change took place in num- 
bers of children 5 to 9 years old, which increased 
by over 13%, a rate of growth three times that 
of the average for all age groups. There were also 
good-sized increases in the group under 5 and be- 
tween 10 and 14. The number under 15. years 
increased by about 3,400,000 or 8.3%. On July 1, 
1952, there were 43,837,000 children in this cate- 
gory, as compared with 40,483,000 on the earlier 
date. This is refiected in the larger enrollments in 
elementary grades, which may be expected to in- 
crease by 1,000,000 pupils a year for several years 
to come. 


Place in U. S. Population 
of the Census 


after the Korean war broke out the increase was 
about 1,000,000. However, the Bureau found that 
the number of married women working in April, 
1952, was larger than at the peak of World War II. 

The number of married women who live with 
their husbands and work is considerably smaller 
than that of single women. In April, 1952, only 
about 25% were at work, as compared with 35% 
of widowed and divorced women and 50% of single 
women in employment. 


Married Men Remain at Work 


Married men living with their wives constitute 
the bulk of the labor force. About 92% of all mar- 
ried men were working when the study was made 


= 
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but only 56% of the widowed and divorced men | participation ! force. In reporting 
and 61% of single men and boys were employed. | the employment status of persons 14 years old 
Single men are often still in school; many widowed | over living on farms, 1950 to 1952, the Bure 
and divorced men are beyond the retirement age. | the Census found that among 8,075,000 wome: 
Practically all married men under 55 were at work. | 1,661,000, 20.6% were in the labor force; 760,0C 
Of those aged 55 to 65, 90% were working; of | were employed in agriculture, 877,000 in non-agr= 
those aged 65 and 75, 56%; of those after 75, 23%. | cultural industries, 24,000 were unemployed 
The Bureau concludes that “married men living | 6,414,000 were not in the labor force. The 
with their wives are much less likely than other | hold duties of a farm woman, which are lik 
men to be unemployed.”’ supplement the work of the men, are not co 
Women whose husbands earn the least money | in these categories. 
are most likely to go to work. Where husbands 


earned less than $1,000 a year, 36% of the wives Changes in Farm Population 
worked. Where husbands earned $5,000 or more, The farm population of the United States droppe 
only 17% of the wives worked. roughly by 5,500,000, or 18%, between 1940 ans 


1950. The estimate for April, 1950, was 25,058,0 
Farm Women in Industry as compared with 30,547,000 in 1940. Farm pop 

Men living on farms had as high a rate of em- | lation dropped at an especially sharp rate d . 
ployment as men in the largest urban areas, a | World War II. The revised estimates, publishe 
situation imposed by the necessities of farming. | in March, 1953, were issued by the Bureau of th 
Unlike farm men, farh women had much lower | Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
» divi- April 1, April 1, Pct. in- Region, divi- | April 1 April 1, 
ers 1950 1940 950” 1940 


sion an crease or 
state (census) (census) | decrease (census) (census) 


North Dakota. . 619,636 641,935 3.5 

BSG oven ot 39,477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 South Dakota. . 652,740 642,961 1.5 

ral..| 44,460,762). 40,143,332 10.8 1,325,510] 1,315,834 0.7 

SR) 35 tee 47,197,088} 41,665,901 13.3 . ,299} 1,801,028 5.8 

Kenn 19,561,525] 13,883,265 40.9 toa 

w England’... 9,314,453] 8,437,290 10.4 |/Maryland...... 28.6 

Middle Atlantic.| 30,163,533] 27,539,487 9.5 21.0 

North Central:|~ i |. Virginia... 2 23.9 

BE. no. central... | 30,399,368] 26,626,342 14.2 5.4 

W. no. central. .| 14,061,394} 13,516,990 4.0 13.7 

South: ‘ 11.4 

So. Atlantic. ...| 21,182,335).17,823,151 18.8 yal ey eae 3,444,578) 3,123,723 10.3 

E. so. central...) 11,477,181] 10,778,225 6.5 |/Florida........ 1,897,414 46.1 

. 80, 14,537,572) 13,064,525 11.3 . So. Central: 

Kentucky...... 2,845,627 3.5 

5,074,998} 4,150,003 22.3 Tennessee 1 2,915,841 12.9 

Tee 14,486,527) 9,733,262 48.8 743| 2,832,961 8.1 

1 2,183,796} -— 0.2 
Maine..... seb 913,774 847,226 7.9 

New Hampshire, 533,242 491,524 8.5 ||Arkansas......; —_ 20 

Vermont....... 377,747 359,231 5.2 ||Louisiana...... 13.5 

Massachusetts. . 4,316,721 8.7 ||\Oklahoma...... — 44 

Rhode Island... 791 713,346 11.0) | Pexassete oy, 20.2 
Connecticut. ... 1,709,242 17.4 

ihe eae ete Ly HMORtaniits. asace 6 

orene sé 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 inf 

4,835,329} 4,160,165 + 16.2 ||Wyoming...... 15.9 

10,498,012} 9,900,180 6.0 18.0 

28.1 

907,612 15.0 50.1 

796 a ,310 25.2 

; : y 

Michigan...... 21.2 : ee 4 

Wisconsin...... 9.5 Washington,...| 2,378,963] 1,736,191 37.0 

Oregon........ 1,521,341} 1,089,684 39.6 

ODD $8 California,.....| 10,586,223) 6,907,387 53; 
Aibiniaieteia 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14.5 


Estimated Population of Continental United States, 1940-1953: 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Including armed 


Excluding armed 


forces overseas fi 
“teenaged rse 7 ‘orces Overseas Civilian population 
estimates fald " roceeee | 
stimated | since last | Estimated |Increase or | Estimated |I 
population| estimate | population| decrease? population decrannane! 

April 1, 1940 (census)..... 1131,820,000).. 5. ccicasteds 131,669,275|...... 
July 1.'1940 132,114,000 294,000) 131,936,000 267,000] 131,642'000| °°” 250,000 
July 1, 1941 133,377,000 1,263,000} 13: 00' 
July 1, 1942 134,831,000 »454,000 
July 1, 1943 136,719,000 1,888,000 
July 1, 1944 138,390,000 1,670,000 
July 1 139,934,000 ,045, 


July 1 1949 1 "OR 

uly 49,149,000}  2'528°000 

April 1, 1950 (census ; eee 1083; 000 nes aiis /,634,000 

eset pet 293,000) 10,697,361)... a|7149,654,000]. 0 
July 1, 1951 154,360,000} 2,683,000] 153/383,000| 2 t3s'000 

July 1, 1952 156,981,000 2,621,000] 155:767,000|  2'384'0 

July 1, 1953 159,696,000} 2:715;000|...........|. 

Aug. 1, 1953 159,959.000 263, OOO}! < . uceoc ciavcteis Naas cto orc Seen T Ee Sse ae 


1Census figure plus an estimate of armed forces overseas 
forces in continental United States. 8Since preceding date. 
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U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 
By Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 21 years and over 


on, division, Sex Col 
ees state Total eros Residence 


Non- R 1 
Male | Female White white Urban abniucia or 


: ee States. |97, 403,307 47,853,694 49, ,549,613/88,195,191| 9,208, 116/65,487,509| 18,940, 730|12,975,068 
ions: 

_Northeast...... 27,019,598)13,053,220/13,966,378/25, eee 897| 1,376,701|21,858,199] 4,061,1 

North Central. : |29/242'427|14/482'761|14,759,666|27,722,586 1,519,841/19,382,145 Baie 2t3 ry 442, 069 


me South......... 28'309,493|13,872,281 14/437,212|22'616,312 5,693, 181|14'945,221 7,068,396] 6,2 

a Thee eae” 12;831,789| 6,445,432] 6, 380, 357|12,213,396| 618,393 9,301,944 2,392,954 hy Bot 
lo ens s 
New England. .| 6,293,773) 3,021,825] 3,271,948] 6,194,811 98,962) 4,877,601] 1,164,551) 251,621 


Middle  Atlanite 20,725,825|10,031,395|10,694,430|19,448,086 1,277,739|16,980,598| 2'896,616| 848,611 


‘North Central: 


E. No. Central. |20,123,858} 9,951,845/10,172,013|18,909,518| 1,214,340/14,4382,588| 3,449,690] 2,241,580 
Ws No. Central.| 9,118,569] 4,530,916] 4,587,653) 8,813,068] °305,501| 4.949.557 1,968,523] 2,200,489 


South Atlantic. .|12,812,841| 6,259,942) 6,552,899] 9,991,837] 2,821,004] 6,897,047] 3,509,741| 2,406,053 
E, So. Central. .| 6,677,308] 3,256,788] 3,420,520| 5,214,208| 1,463/100 93,487) 1,665,381} 2,118,440 
W. So. Central] 8/819,344 re 355,551| 4,463,793] 7,410,267] 1,409,077| 5,154,687 1,893,274} 1,771,383 


nS 
co 


Mountain...... 3,058,982] 1,566,896] 1,492,086) 2,940,817) 118,165] 1,770,941] _ 815,458| 472,583 
Ni, Pac Bare. ede 9,772,807] 4,878,536| 4,894,271 9,272,579| 500,228) 7,531,003 1,577,496| 664,308 
ew England: 

Maine. ........ 576,840} 283,509} 293,331) 575,223 1,617} 308,890] 196,059 71,891 

e New Hampshire] 352,780] 171,020] 181,760] 352/188 592) 206,227] 116,355 30,198 
Vermont....... 237,552} 116,599] _ 120,953) _ 237,165 387 91,570 98,965 47,017 
Massachusetts..| 3,206,104} 1,520,510] 1,685,594| 3,153,820 52,284] 2,727,890] 425,544 52,670 
Rhode Island... 538,124] 259,666]; 278,458} 529,172 8,952| 458,441 72,903 6,780 
Connecticut. ...| 1,382,373] 670,521) 711,852] 1,347,243 35,130} 1,084,583] 254,725 43,065 

Middle Atlantic: o 
New York..... 10,374,446] 4,994,060) 5,380,386] 9,718,328] 656,118] 8,972,780] 1,043,690] 357,976 
New Jersey. ...} 3,354,160| 1,628,358] 1,725,802| 3/145,242| 208/918] 2'929'981| °360,544 70,635 
4 15 Naha be ame +5] 6:997;219] 3,408;977| 3,588,242] 6,584,516] 412/703 5,084,837] 1,492,382] 420,000 
io. Central: 

ROBIE oie sis ayers 5,279,761] 2,586,095] 2,693,666] 4,942,126] 337,635) 3,823,079) 937,623} 519,059 
Tudiana: 5.67 ga 1,261,119] 1,295,348] 2,443,060] 113,407] 1:577:761| 567,025] 411,681 
Illinois. . ka 2'925,046| 3,033,555| 5,514,184] 444.417] 47141652] 770,384| 473,565 
Michigan......} 4,1 06} 2,066,908} 2,039,698] 3,812,763] 293,843] 2:977,039| 714,614] 414,953 

Be sconsin . Lay 2/222/423| 1/112'677| 1,109,746] 2/197,385 25,038] 1,340,057} 460,044] 422,322 
. No. Central: 
Minnesota..... 1,910,153] 958,369] 951,784] 1,893,582 16,571} 1,093,970} 391,548] 424,635 
OWES Se aje sree, 1,694,619) 840,331] 854,288] 1,680,993 13,626} _ 842,331] 393,292) 458,996 
Missouri....... 643,129) 1,281,239] 1,361,890] 2,447,662) 195,467) 1,692,255) 427,500] 523,374 
North Dakota. . 66,590] 194,4 72, 361,871 f 103,6: 122,825] 140,145 
South Dakota. . 401,146} 209, 191,797 90,016 11,130} 139,417] 116,093) 145,636 
| oils apie 860,391} 431,142] 429,249) 845,337 15,054) 417,599} 209,160] 233,632 
Kansas........ 1,242,541| 616,047] 626,494] 1,193,607 48,934] 660,365] 308,105] 274/071 

South Adantic: 
Delaware...... 210,918] 103,149) 107,769) 183,002 27,916| 135,795 54,071 21,052 
Maryland...... 1,527,089] 752,882] 774,207] 1,290,514] 236,575! 1,083,975| 335,741 107,373 
Dist. of Col.... 583,338] 268,844] 314,494) 391,096] 192,242) 583,338].........]........5 
Virginia....... 2,025,339) 1,011,519] 1,013,820] 1,602,669} 422,670] 1,029,248] 588,826] 407,265 


1,171,878] 587,373} 584,505} 1,103,681 68,197} 462,104) 488,499] 221,275 
2,311,071] 1,130,024} 1,181,047] 1,761,330) 549,741) 869,695) 742,919) 698,457 
1,150,867| 554,085] '596,782| 760,843] 390,024] 475,268] 343/343] 332/256 


2,008,828] 964,109] 1,044,719) 1,441,986] 566,842) 998,940} 520,300) 489,588 
2}181,269| 1,049,599] 1,131,670] 1,558,566] 622,703] 1,073,361| 572,468] 535,440 


West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia; 
21 yrs. & over 
18 yrs. & over 


gapriaa ieee re 1,823,513 *887,957| 935,556] 1,456,716 366,797| 1,258,684 eile 128,787 

° 5 tral: 

d montiesr ..+| 1,742,978 864,430] 878,548] 1,612,267 130,711 722,409} 492,180] 528,389 
Tennessee...... 1,978,548 961,147| 1,017,401] 1,659,758 318,790} 949,958 468,687 559,903 
Alabama....... 1,747,759| 843,927 903,832] 1,231,514 516,245) 837,453]. 425,258 485,048 
Mississippi. . 1,208,023 587,284 620,739 710,669 497,354 383,667| 279,256 545,100 

tral: | 2 
ae ky .| 1,112,866 550,158 562,708} 880,675) 232,191 410,342 278,981 423,543 


Louisiana. 1,587,145] 770,580} 816,565 1,105,861] 481,284] 940:248] 360,095] 286,802 
Oklahoma. 1,382,108} 682,993] 699,115 1 269,450} 112,658) 747,195) 325,531) 309,382 
Texas... 11] 4/737/225| 2,351,820] 2,385,405 1154,281 582,944! 3,056,902| 928,667| 751,656 
Mountain: 
Montana...... 372,345] 198,368 173,977| 363,414 8,931 171,512 119,960 80,873 
PABO 2 os ois oie 349,016 181,675] 167,341 344,866 4,150} 157,693) 100,454 90,869 
Wyoming...... 178,581 96,131 82,450} 175,036 3,545 93,369 52,187 33,025 
Colorado....... 844'748| 420/846] 423/902] 826,007 18,741] 560,304} 173,506) 110,938 
New Mexico... 375,387 192,582 182,805) 351,740 23,647} 201,398} 107,741 66,248 
Arizona........ 441,889] 223,303] 218,586] 395,744 46,145) 257,412} 143,419 41,058 
LS ne 389,843 196,181 193,662] 382,711 7,132) 265,473 83,366 41,004 
Nevada........ 107,173 57.810 49,363] 101,299 5,874 63,780 34,825 8,568 
Pacific: 
on....| 1,559,266 oe 604] 759,662) 1,519,370 39,896] 1,023,528] 370,789} 164,949 
bao Be Riend 1,001,716| . 509,726} 491,990] 986,848 14,868} 569,349] 290,638] 141,729 
California...... 7'211.825| 3,569,206! 3,642,619] 6,766,361 445,464| 5,938,126! 916.0691 357.630 
(TEEN CS I a ak a Tach ANT ce eal A PERSIE A A) 25 cl PSM cd Se dd NRA Ae Beech Beh be IS = 


ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 1932-1952 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, 1932-1948 


= Pct. of “4 P Fen ae Pct. of 
i t u- ate opulation ote popu- 
pee ameter iat lagen estimate! cast Tadani 
f eee 5,594,000 39,751,438 52.6 Nov., 1944.. 81,227,000 45,285,00021 55.8 
Nov. 1938. feats F9°962 2,000 45, 647, 117 57.1 Nov., 1948.. 94,916,000 48,833,680 51.4 
Nov., 1940....] 83, 389" 000 49,820, °312 59.3 Nov., 1952....1 98,377,000 61,679,8823]........ 


1Population 21 years old and over plus population s to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to 1952 only. 
2Vote cast by civilians. The total vote was 47,976,263. 
8Compiled by The World Almanac. (See Page 581. ) 
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United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1790—Connec! 5 
af 19,728; Massachusetts 378,787; New Hampshire 141, 

gins Sort, Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania tt dee Rhode* 

‘Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929,214. 


1800 1810 1820 


ticut 237,946; Delaware 59,096; Georgia 82 885; Hew. Jersey, 104,130; New 


Pees eee eee ee ee eee ere eee ees eee 


Colorado... Fey 
Connecticut...... 
Delaware...... wn 
Dist. of Col...... 
ONOPUAE NS erelein sare eis }im aa ticle nace sein as re 
Georgia......... 4 


ees eee eees ee eee reese eer ees eee ee 


Minnesota. . sori 
Mississippi....... 
Misso' 


io Ee SOR Bae eas Maisie vasatailecsal tee Sd Pres Ole og cee ee 
UMN saieieaua’s Winve sif'aisie.s%0 0s a. b> ceie-6 siemes Sey PPR Mei nee a, ho 
Hai hire. . 183, 244,161 
New Jersey. et cal 24 277 '575 
New Mexico.....].... SIGs lass watts & PocaTaheud: atalne dieipeie ss wa ste Bs aint eae 
Santee .| 58 1 1,372,812] 1,918, 2,428,921 
North Garoilna, me 555,500] 638,829} 737,987] 753,419 
aor PPAR OCA Te lel sant steeds Pas Hoy mc o's Pais Sibeaeipete ** 937 9031" i's10.467|  i080,336|'3'330.5ii| '3'6653 


ee ee ees Cees Cf cee eirs ary Se ees ce eee 6 re 


261,727 681.904} * 829.310] i002.717 


154,465] 217,895) 235,981] 280,652 
880,200] 974,600) 1,065,366] 1,211,405 


Total U. S..,.. 8,37) 
oS eR RA DAS FSA Aaah Ed A ad a id et Nad Sale Lt het ba A tae RULED SIEVE Ey 


Population of the United States, Territories, Possessions 


(Areas within each group are listed in order of population in 1950) 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Gross area 


(land and Population 
Area water) in 
square miles, 
1950 1950 1940 1930 
United States (aggregate)..... reannas 3,628,130 | 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1138,439,069 
Continental United States....... ov 3,022,387 | 150,697,361 131,669,275 | 122,775,046 
BLPYEADORIOR yr, Seteialias oly, iin gte Ga cor 5 ais 592,823 628,437 495,294 427,578 
LOCUS SANGe EE eatoael erases viereiliasab.e/bNe bisis-arohtere 6,423 499,794 422,770 368,300 
OES tec sia g Ea a, ae NTA dons. can-8 higihiereha taut 586,400 128,643 72,524 59,278 
BIQPSCHBLONE cnatcnale) sai tale widlisin che aiblace werd GRs mish 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 1,594,525 
WAGON UO TRICO a: sietaceicip aie anv cla Rlewislawibinisincicte 3,43 »210,703 1,869,25. ,543,913 
NESE nie) tas eee aceatirctcteievs 2 19,4: 22,2) 1509 
American ee 1% isos? 12'908 10,085 
erican Samoa i K , 
Midway Islands i 2 416 4 
Wake Island............... 5 B40 fe etarte vesraietste 
272 44 2 
46 69 2 
36 2 2 
10 2 
52,822 51,827 39,467 
1,304 923 | 
ani eas 118,933 89 
° * 1453 © 
301,595 
118,933 89,453 | 
26,910 
107,350 3 3 
45,690 8 8 


1Includes estimated population of the Philippi 2 
saoun separately, Granten oop. hilippine Islands (1940) 16,356,000; (1930) 13,513,000, not) 


Slippinee. as of July 4, 1946, they then became the Republic of the 
aol oe aha Ls 

nder trusteeship w: the United States as administer’ ' 

5Population (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japa salon 


1880 1890 


1,513,401 
88,243 


1900 


So. Carolina. . 
So. Dakota. . 


794 
1,693,330 
62,555 


1910 


33,860 
145,965 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; Occupation Groups 


United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1920 


10,385,227 
2/559, 123 
646.8 


1930 1940 


2,832,961 


1950 
3,061,743 


531,818 

13,479,142 

3,571,623 
641,9 


Major occupation groups 
Week of April 5-11, 1953 


Professional, technical and kindred workers.... 


Farmers and farm managers 


Managers, officials and proprietors, except. farm 
Clerical and kindred workers,..-.-.....++5.. 


Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 


Private household workers.........-+++s+055 


Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Laborers, except farm and mine 


Total employed............... 


61,228 


42,794 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 


Male 


Percent distribution 


Female 
Total | Male | Female 

1,928 8.8 8.0 10.5 
150 6.1 8.3 0.8 
888 10.0 12.2 4.8 
5,090 12.7 6.3 27.6 
1,434 6.0 5.3 7.8 
268 14.4 20.0 1:5 
3,862 21.0 21.1 21.0 
854 3.1 0.1 10.1 
2,300 8.4 6.6 12.5 
580 3.5 3.6 3.1 
80 6.0 8.4 0.4 
18,434 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Employed in non-agricultural industries—Male, 37,498,000; female, 17,660,000; total, 55,158,000. 
Employed in agriculture—Male, 5,296,000; female, 774,000; total, 6,070,000. 


Employment Status of U. S. Population, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Rurai Rural 

Employment status Total Male Female Urban non-farm ‘arm 
ef ff 
Persons 14 years old and over|112,354,034| 55,311,617) 57,042,417) 74,249,866) 22,219,812) 15,884,356 
MPOD TOLCE, 5s oe ls wine oe Sierelivi ous 60,053,968] 43,553,386] 16,500,582} 41,082,535] 10,847,706) 8,123,727 
Civilian labor force. . ee s 42,598,767| 16,472,888] 40,569,3. 10,386,689] 8,115,612 
Employed ; 40,519,462! 15,719,987] 38,405,547} 9,859,856] 7,974,046 
Unemployed..........054- 2 ,079,3' 752,901] 2,163,807 526,833 141,566 
Experienced workers...... 2,776,015| 2,045,469 730,546] 2,120,456 516,814 138,745 
New workefs........+++- 56,191 33,8 2,355 43,351 10,019 2,821 
Not in labor force. .......eeseee 52,300,066] 11,758,231] 40,541,835) 33,167,331] 11,372,106] 7,760,629 

Keeping house.........+++e05 2,180,433 286, 31,894,294] 20,440,571 ,658,3. .081,5 
Unable to work..........+4.- 4,565,63 2,753,711) 1,811,927| 2,737,980] 1,135,837 691,821 
Inmates of institutions........ 1,444,136 78,905 565,231 698,627 145, BO9l sre ayeleon lente 
Other and not reported....... 14,109,859] 7,839,476} 6,270,383) 9,290,153) 2,832,407) 1,987,299 
14 to 19 years old.........- 7,772,433] 3,805,618] 3,966,815] 4,613,108] 1,674,661] 1,484,664 
20 to 64 years old.... ‘ 4,361,346] 2,634,026| 1,727,320) 3,260,337 46,415 354,594 
65 years old and over.... 1,976,080| 1,399,832 576,248] 1,416,708 411,331 148,041 


~ 
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262 United States—Population, Urban and Rural; Marital Status 
U. §S. Population, Urban and Rural, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census S 
According to the revised definition adopted for the Census of 1950, the ae populati 4 
comprises all persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as ci , bo} 
and villages, (b) incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, pees 
Wisconsin, where ‘‘towns” are simply minor civil divisions of counties, (c) the densely a> F 
fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more, and | 
unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The remaining p a ix 
is classified as rural. According to the old definition, the urban population had been limited bis Des 
sons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and in areas (usually minor f 
visions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. 
Region, division, Per cent ||Region, division, 
and ay Urban Rural urban and State Urban 


United States . |96,467,686|54,229,675 


Regions: 
Northeast........ 31,373,200] 8,104,786 
. .|28,490,932)15,969,830 
22,955,762|24,241,326 
792| 5,913,733 


7,101,511] 2,212,942 i iAWARGAGi. ..' 
.|24,271,689| 5,891,844 : Maryland... .0>... 1 
North Centr BOZ 378i daha 4 
East North Central|21,185,713| 9,213,655 A irginis: <.).\.aieste« 1 
WestNorthCentral| 7,305,219) 6,756,175 Kade we 


outh: . odes 
South Atlantic... .|10,391,163]10,791,172 : . Carolina....... 
East South Georgin cc cenc es > 
Central........| 4,484,771] 6,992,410} 39.1 j||Florida.......... 
West South . h 
Central........| 8,079,828] 6,457,744 


a) 
al 


cen 


Per 
Rural urba! 


. 


-_ 
Segnenss asses 
CIONNDSOOSCOSD OnIrorn 


, ise ere of 
.. | 2,785,888] 2,289,110 54. sy aes s . 
. .]10,861,904| 3,624,623 75.0 a 3: 1,720,806 43.8 
Cece 607,162) 1,571,752 27.9 
a 
36.4 33.0 
84.4 54.8 
84.3 51.0 
Connecticut...... 77.6 62.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Néw Yorks... 2... 12,682,446] 2,147,746 85.5 43.7 
New Jersey...... 4,186,207) . 649,122 86.6 42.9 
Pennsylvania..... 7,403,036} 3,094,976 70.5 49.8 
West North ; 62.7 
Central: 50.2 
54.5 55.5 
47.7 65.3 
61.5 ||Nevada..... 57.2 
26.6 
33.2 ||Washington...... 1,503,166) 875,797 3.2 
703,605 46.9 OPERONS 4 canta 819,318 702,023 53.9 
912,079 52.1 California........ 8,539,420] 2,046,803 80.7 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 195 
Source: Bureau 0: e Census 


The civilian population includes about 958,000 members of the armed forces living off post or wit) 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the armed forces. 
(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 


14 to 19 years 


Total, 25 30 35 45 55 65 75% 
paarrat status 14 years to | to | to | to | to | to 
and sex & over | Tot, 29 | 34 44 54 | 64 


53,564|6,136/4,416/1,720/4,240/5,754/5,572|10,428|8,790/6,888|/4,000]1, 756 
12,868/5,920/4,374/1,546/2,050/1,274| 716) 1,056] 760} 616) 350] 12 
37,830} 206} 40) 166/2,168]/4,376|/4,770| 9,114!7,572|5,686|/2,948 
Wife present 36,510 162)2,080)4,234/4,636] 8,812|7,274|5,474|2,846 
Husband in service 796| 32 32| 276) 174) 154 
130) 1,804)4,060)4,482 
4) 88) 142) 1 


630 
witness 6 Saris: 4) 20) 86) 66) 154) 234) 118) 72) 1¢ 
Aid psh e's. 15s aTHR eee face 58,034|6,380/4,322/2,058)5,656|6,188/6,058) 11,008) 9,098|7,126|4,312|2,208 
Metts djeera n'vie wtsis, suas siegcialoye 11,068/5,478)4,082)1,396]1,674) 764) 532) 850) 716] 542) 332] 186 
ahs isiaiap ates 38,670) 872] 232) 640/3,888/5,228/5,290| 9,346/6,980/4,664|1,920 
Drader 526/3,538/4,904/5,046] 8,862/6,632/4,524|1,848 
He 68) 240) 232) 162 


96} 76 8 V4 
MODS Ie in steaks Wate, havereteess 458]3,298/4,672/4,884! 8,786|6,622/4,524/1,848 
Husband absent ; 2,16 114) 350) 324) 244) 484) 348) 140] 72 
Separated kee 44 2 - a 208} 84 
Other 8} 20] 50] 84 140] 140] 56] "38 Le 
4, 10) 46) 7 418] 1,108] 1,742)2,024]1,5 
: aes 18] 84! 150! 160| 394! 294] 178! 36 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 


Households Married Couples 
a Ea a a 


In house- With own Without own | 

Date _Number holds Average Total |household houschoid | 
April, 1952........ 45,464,000] 151,552,000 3.33 

WEDAD Goa. cs 30,656,000) 97;/914/000 3.19 33 0 11080000 ris 

Rural non-farm... 3.39 "202,000 | 2.8 

Rural farm..... 3.96 260,000 4.9 
March, 1950... 3.39 1,997,000 5.6 
April, 1940.... 3.67 1946,435 6.8 


Population White eed? Nonowhite by State 1950 — 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
All classes White | i Non-white 


Female Female Female 
$$ $______ 


_ Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


2 3 
1853 135,67 "150, 308 133,114 
74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 7,704,047 8,051,286 ~ 


Marital Status of U.S. Population 14 Years and Over, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Male Female ¥ 

pracowed Widowed a 

Census year Total Single | Married Total Single | Married or <3 

divorced divorced ne 

————————— | ee ee 

SOG. wien «0 + orate 55,311,617) 14,518,079/37,399, Bau 3,393,921/57,042,417/11,454,266/37,503,836] 8,084,315 y 
White. -. 49,979, '009/12,987,269/33,980,608| 3,011,132/51, 354, ue 10/272/018/33, '977,480 7,104,617 
Nou-white. ..| 5,332,608] 1,530,810] 3,419, 1009] _'382'789| 5,688.3 1,182}248] 3,526,356] 979/698 

ef oo ob Beige ain 35,627,394| 8,894,449/24,456,403| 2,276,542/38,622, ral 7,969,493|24'649,282 6,003,696 2 

White...:... 32,240,204] 8, 013/863/22,213,015| 2,013,326 34,818,431 7,241,456|22,292'849| 5,284,126 | 
Non-white...| 3,387,190 *880,586| 2'243:388| 263,216] 3,804,040 "728,037| 2.356,43 19,570 
Rural non-farm. |11,284,735| 3,016,788] 7,563,736 704,211|10,935,078| 1,944,880] 7,558,446 1,431,752 

Whites. 65. 10,362,168] 2°713,209| 7,012,619] 636,340 10,043,719] 1,748,530) 7,017,381 277,808 

Non-white...| 922/567} 303,57 551,117 67,87 891,359 196,350 06: ‘ f 
Rural farm..... 8,399,488] 2,606,842] 5,379,478 413,168] 7,484.868] 1,539,893] 5,296,108) 648,867 

BO Ss, erates 7,376,637| 2,260,197] 4,754,974] 361,466] 6,491,965) 1,282,032) 4,667,25 


Whi , : 
Non-white...! 1,022,851 346,645| 624,504 51,7021 992,903| _257,861| 628,858] 106,184 


Population, Area and Density of the World by Continents 
MIDYEAR 1950 
Source: Demographic Yearbook 1951. 


Estimated Land area Population 

Continent population in sq. km.! per sq. km. 
RPOTILE ofole io ciate ase lobe one) oie oye je aA ene als 198,000,000 30,140,000 7 
America, NOrthy: . 0. osc oiets wei e wie cies 216,300,000 24,276,000 9 
‘America, South 0. fo. ee eee ee es 110,400,000 17,764,000 6 
RBG (OX: VISSER) a. vp oie ecieislela veces 1,272,000,000 26,859,000 47 
| Europe (ex. USSR).........22eeeeeee 395,400,000 955, 80 

MOUOCATIO. Gicc esc cee cles vecercsvrercs 12,900,000 8,558,000 

MEIER os evorsw v9 er ele o's mater, se Coen cs 2193,000,000 22'271,000 29 
PEEL cage 9 ows arse lorclare naudleoiguetae\s0e 2,400,000,000 134,823,000 18 


(eae CN EIS AAAS Hs 
Including tnland waters; excluding certain uninhabited polar regions and a few small islands. 
2Estimate for 1946. 


, 264 United States—Population of 


Foreign-born Whites 
Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 


Source: Bureau of the Census (data are for 1950, published 1953 


Massachusetts... 
Michigan....... 
Minnesota...... 


OTEZON. Wee « 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island... . 
8. Carolina...... 


Virginia. ....... 
Washington,.... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin,...... 


Por- Ru- 
States tugal | mania| Spain| den States 


Por- Ru- 
tugal |mania 


(ATIZOME leis ss cus 22 212 420 763 || N. Hampshire 


Grace ts 141 60 19} 1,077 
Arkansas.......... 2 64 10 175 || New Jersey....... 3,413] 3,552) 3,382] _ 8,383 
California,,....... 15,134) 6,299] 10,890] 31,067 || New Mexico...... - 8 28 117 18% 
Colorado...,...... 20 238 168) 3,893 || New York........ 4,256] 32,270) 14,705] 36,747 
Connecticut....... 2,448 780 886} 11,304 || N. Carolina....... 17 72 41 152 
Delaware......... 13 129 46 197 || N. Dakota......../ 3 481 4| 3,418 
Dist. of Col....... 59 340 310 545 ||) Ohio. ............ 243) 9,167) 1,141] 4,52¢ 
PROTIGA Sari oes 6 cco 171) 1,473] 3,103} 3,511 || Oklahoma......... 7 79 36 By 
BONER ches ts « 99 114 66 205 || Oregon........... 74 367 299] 6,90 
i SS eine aan 15 63 985) 1,890 || Pennsylvania...... 833} 6,820] 1,700] 7,724 
UMW piace oe 90} 6,384 714) 56,128 || Rhode Island...... 6,407 247 100| 3,42¢ 
PACHA GS ccai os a 31) 1,805 475) 2,736 ||S. Carolina........ 2 30 20 7é 
PASSES errs Rade. a)'e%a 6 132 26} 7,080 ||S. Dakota......... 2 91 5) 2.67% 
MEADHAS i ieiece ccs os 4 73 50| 2,527 || Tennessee......... 3 85 22 17¢ 
BKentcky.....0... 6 113 41 163) Pexes : Sree wrest 73 480 604} 2,34¢€ 
Louisiana......... 47 116 388 ZAT | Wal, s/c-cccce tle wees 5 22 137| 2,095 
WERING iaitair ss... 63 31 25 987 || Vermont. .....4..% 19 21 269, 554 
Maryland......... 92 595 262 742 || Virginia.......... 89 214 159 485 
Massachusetts... .. 20,042} 1,007 659] 21,333 || Washington....... 65 413 232) 20,906 
Michigan......... 136} 6,423 890} 12,322 |] West Virginia..... 44 339 712 16( 
Minnesota........ 8] 1,249 51) 43,933 || Wisconsin. ... . ee 23 620 55] 9,28: 
Mississippi........ 10 34 23 
Missouri.......... 19} 1,273 350 
Montana......... 6 196 38 
Webraska......... 7/ 203 20 


of Birth of Farien hark Whites 


Sauce? Bureau of the Census (data are ae 1950, published 1953) 


‘Lith- | 
el uania 


New Jersey.... 


~ New Mexico... 
New York.....| 28,185}270,661 65,276|182,581 
N. Carolina... . 1,878 149 311 


4,195 417 

eeiie sees = 48,528 11,146 

bats 3,202 358 

Ba eiedite is 7,930 2,179 

" Pennsylvania. . 59,532 44,844 

Rhode Island. . 5 8,126 

§. Carolina.... 202 
8S. Dakota,.... 457|* 


Tennessee,.... 328 
. 2,384 


320 
627 
948 
3,903 
393, 
1,808 
383 


Wugo- |All coun- Switz- Yugo-|All coun- 
slavia tries* States erland/U.S.S.R.| slavia | tries* 


U.S. 
States erland| S.R. 


Alabama, ,.+.- 684 134 13,813 || Nevada....... 173 
Arizona....... 1,756 540 45,594 || N. Hampshire.. 1,399 
330 9,289 || New Jersey....| 5,711) 50,620 

66,552 985,333 || New Mexico... 87 231 


= 
9,306 58,987 || New York.....| 12,276|353,835 ; 
21,180 297,859 || N. Carolina... . 640 a 


1,193 13,844 || N. Dakota.... 12,393 
5,994 1 39,497 || Ohio.......... 23,114 
12,585 122,731 || Oklahoma..... 242) 2,008 


1,553 16,730 || Oregon........ 2,465) 5,645 1,139 83,612 


19,407 || Pennsylvania..| 3,015) 80,541 | 21,412 776,609 

783,277 || Rhode Island.. 160} 4,678 42 113;264 
100,630 || S. Carolina.... 40 479 24 7,503 
84,582 ||S. Dakota..... 253) 4,423 98 30,767 
ae) 38,577 || Tennessee..... 220| 1,321 47 15,065 
} Kentucky..... 16,068 || Texas......... 844| 4,592 479] 276,645 
' Louisiana. . 28,884 || Utah......... 972 231 496 29,844. 
Maine........ 74,342 || Vermont...... 139 501 17 28,753 
Maryland. . 84,440 || Virginia....... 257| 3,056 158 35,070 
Massachusetts. 713,699 || Washington...| 2,360] 8,168 2,998} 191,001 
Michigan...... 603,735 || West Virginia. . 188] 1,372 | 1,616 34,586 
Minnesota..... 210,231 || Wisconsin. .... 4,695| 11,941 | 7,597| 218,234 
Mississippi. ... 8,314 || Wyoming..... 132] 1,062 604 13,290 
Missouri...... 92,050 eeee | ee aS 

Montana...... 43,119 

Nebraska. . ti 7; 7019 "519 57,273 Totals...... 71,515|894,844 |143,956|10,161,168 


*Totals for All Countries include foreign-born white population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; 
Other America, 120,297; All Other Population 69.658 and Not Reported 77,175. 
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266 U.S.—Population by Age Groups; Urban, Rural, White & Non-white; 
U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, 1950 Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Figures include persons in the armed forces stationed in continental United States and 
members of the Armed Forces overseas. z 


All classes White 


MOD 


A 
= Total Male 
All ages... 150,697,361| 74,833,239| 75,864. 
Under 5 oa i 16,163,571) 8,236,164 
Under 1 cel 4. 1, 28 
1 and 2 years.... 6,776 3/453,693 
3 and 4 years. 3,180,343 Het 
5: to 9 years......... 6,714 rn 
10 to 14 years....... 5,6 rere 
15 to 19 years....... 5,311 4) ,644,695 
20 to 24 years....... 5,606, . 176,405) 
25 to 29 years RS nee 3 5,09’ 
8 17,544 955 02 
4 


J] 
no 
33 


Wawro 
Piss] 


tn 
eae 
DO bOO900 PR CNN on 
bet et BOBO. HB a OT CST CTE HO 


as 

55 to 59 years 3, 0,888 ,o44 
60 to 64 years 3; +829,399 ees 
65 to 69 years....,.. 2 1,223,014 136) 
70 to 74 years....... 1 ,513,308 668, 
75 to 79 years....... 1 33,330) 083 
80 to 84 years....... 
poets and oyer.... : 

0 17 years........| 
14 years and over.... 7 49,979,016 
18 years and over.... 1,054, 2, 46,242,352 
21 years and over.. 7 47,853,694| 49,549.613| 43,396,342 
Median age, years. .- 30.2 39.9 30.5 30.4 


Adjusted for Net Underenumeration and Misreporting of Age 


Under 5 years....... 16,966,000| 8,673,000} 8,293,000| 7,571,000} 7,204,000} 1,102,000 
Under 1 year ee 3,537,001 1,808, Ee 729,000 ,562,000} 1,486,006 246,000 
1 and 2 years..... 3,637,000 479,000] 3,173,000) 3,021,000 464,006 
3 and 4 years..... 6,313,000] _ 3,228,000 2 086,000| 2,836,000) 2,697,000 392,000 


U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census E 
White Non-white 


All 
Census year classes 


Foreign Japa- 
eh Indian 


Native nese 


Chinese 


Negro 


141,628 

100,735 

260 

26,773 

108. 795,732|11,419,138]12,865,518| 333/969| 126,947 


61,952,802] 5,176,390) 7, rity 722| 178,824 
30,256 
91,993 
56,575 
53,437,533] 6,011,015] 6,269,038} 171,427 


75,864,122) 62,828,058] 4,984,778] 7,743,564] 164,586 
49, 575, 904 25,8 
15,318,478 

10,969,740 

65,607,683 


Negro Negro Negro 
State popula- State popula- State popula- State 
tion tion tion 
Alabama..... 979,617||Iowa,........ 19,692||Nevada...... 4,302||S. Dakota... . 
Arizona..,... 25,974/|Kansas....... 73,158||N. Hampshire. 731||Tennessee . 
Arkansas..... 426,639||Kentucky. ... 201,921||New Jersey... 318,565||Texas..... 
California... . 462,172||Louisiana..... 882,428||New Mexico. , 8,408||/Utah..... 
Colorado..... 20,177||Maine....... 1,221||New Lael 918,191||Vermont 
Connecticut... 53,472||Maryland. 385,972/|N. papers : 1,047,353]| Virginia 
Delaware..... 43,598||Massachusetts 73,171||N. Dakota. . 257||Washington.. . 
Dist, of Col... 280,803]|Michigan..... 442,296||Ohio......... 513,072||W. Virginia... 
1 ©) yg ( C 603,101]|Minnesota. . 14,022|/Oklahoma. 145,503}|Wisconsin.... 
} -| 1,062,762|| Mississippi. 986,494)/Oregon....... 11,529||Wyoming..... 2,557 
easier "| UR | ae een baad 
i ontana..... ode Island. 3,9 ‘otal...... 15,042,286 » 
174,168!'Nebraska..... 19,2341|S. Carolina. ..| 822/077 beers | 


ees fl 
Farm Population of the United States . 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


| 

Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- Y P =a} 

(April) tion (April) tion (April) tion (April) Sioud ) 

EOMO) 2 32,077,000 ||1935....... | 

ie 32,440,000 |]/1940.. 11.27 2 208, 3 1950 oie 3e “Ops OOD 

1920 Baa 31,974,000 ty ee ‘483, Luck nec] -24,037-000m 
1930. ......{ 30,529,000 ||1943..° °° °° 24,819,000 


: ty of Population | per r sq. 0 mi. by States—Land Area Only 3 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


_ ‘The areas a population of Alaska . Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, Alaska 
= wail in 1890, and of Indian Territory in. 1860, 1870. and 1880, are Bat eel ioce a and 


1900 1950 1920 1950 ||State | 1900 1920 1950 


59.4 
29.41/10) 
237.1 
596.2 
111.7||R. I 
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pew eS EL 73-911 Oblo..: )-102-1) E414) 193 -8))U-S.75- 1 25.61) 35.5 a 
Number of inhabitants ile in U.S. (1790) 4.5; (180 10) 4.3; (1 ; : 
Ep Per sq. mi : 0) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3: 
1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) i3. 4; (1880) 1 1.2; 
(g2 20) 35.5; (1930) 41.3; 1980), 443; 38 3) 136 50 a Tag) | (1900) "25.6; “(1910) 30.8; 


1Based on combined figures for Indian poten sd and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 
2*Density computed on sq. mi. of land area. 


ye 


Position of the Center of Population 
Source: Bureau of the Cersus - 
Movement in Miles During 


y North West : Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location By Important Towns ni eee 
: tude tude Direct 


Line | West |North|South 


In ” ° ’ o 

2790... 39 16 39/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md 
1800. . 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md 7 
1810.. 39 11 30/77 37 12/40 as muri Wwest by west of Washington, D. C. 

nVa 

1820../39 5 42/78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va1........... 

_ 1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of "Moorefield, W. Va.!. 
1840../39 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!.......... 
1850. .|38 59 0/81 3 0|23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, wy. Val. ics. 
1860..|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio... ... 
1870. .|39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, yes tose. 
1880../39 4 8/84 33 40|8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, ee ah me 
1890. ./39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind 
1900. .|39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind ; 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, In A 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 15/8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, 


a 


‘ In 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 
1940..|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east’ of Oe isle, Haddon 


township, Sullivan County, Ind.............|J..see00- 13:50! Wioees «| 7.9 
1950..|38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 
COPITET Gy mgd 6 8 ley omnes 7 35a PORE TIS Iter eet cm TPC G 2.0) |ereemiece 7.6 


a a aI 
1West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec..31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19. 1863. 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
State 1950 1940 State | 1950 1940 State 1950 | 1940 State 1950 | 1940 


92 733||Nev..... 4,747 23,344! 23,347 
65,761} 55,076 1,165||N. H.. 50 339! = 114 
33 2 44\\N. J. 21 2,736! 1,103 
19,947] 18,675 1,801||N. M 34,510 4,201, 3,611 
,567| 1,36 »251]|N, Y. 651 30} 16 
333 ‘01 73||N. C. 22,546 1,056) 198 
Siis 14 769||N. D... 10,114 13,816] 11,394 
330) 190 6,282||Ohio 33 160° 
1,011) 6 12,528|/Okla 63,125 12,196 12,265 
33. ,134)|Ore 4,59: 3,23 2, 
3,800) 3,537 330/|Pa..... —— 
443] 624 16,841||R. I..... 196||U. S.... .|343,410|333,969 
438 223) IN 401118. C.... 1,234 


Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 
Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 

Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 


Indians—(1930) a 397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) 

265,683; (1900) 237,1 (1890) 248,253. 

The ‘Indian Paciiacion in 1492 was estimated 
} at 846, 000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 
| The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 
| nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 

and Potawatomi tribes. 
-athepaskan stock includes Apache and Navajo 
; eS 

Troquoian stock takes in Iroquois, Wyandot, 
Cherokee and Kiowa. 

Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 
and Seminole. 


chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, "Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 


| 
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268 United States—Jewish Population by Countries 


Jewish Population b Countries 
ource: ilati f latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, Ame: 
hat Sag Book yoni: oA (1953) and the Jewish Statistical Bureau, H. S. Linfield, director. 


1952 


eS ee ee 
United States and Canada.......... 
South and Central America... . a 000 “Yj Attics oe cnls ws tiewiee Os ores 


Country Jews Jew: 


_— ee 21,000 We ‘ PMOVENOL. «wae 
Switzerland : 60,000 150||Pakistan..... 


South America 


Argentina....) 360,000|/Uruguay Algeria... 2... 
0| (Bolivia Bis iso 


000||Indonesia.. - : : unisia...... 
French Indo- 


ae palin: es China...... 5 South Africa 110,01 
. Dutch Guiana. (bP Retin ae i ‘a anid 
ania.....| _250,000||British Guiana} § _130||Iran......... 75,000 ustrali 

Soviet Union#.| 2,000,000 2,000||Iraq. 2.2122! New Zealand 


,000}|El Salvador... 00}|Israel........ tralia..... 53,55 
15,000||Guatemala,...| —_—-1,000\|\Japan........ 2,200) 4,55) 


1Including local residents and displaced persons. 2Including Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union an 
Turkey. %Including Manchuria. ‘Including Tangiers. 


Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
Source: American Jewish Year Book (1953) 


1949-50 Cities 1949-50 Cities 1949-50 
ene Casablanca... . 90,000 


30,000}|Constantine, .. 
14,000}| Dzerzoniow. . . 


Cities 
Alexandria. ... 


30,00 

10,00 

65,00 

4,000 1,50 

2,000|)Haifa.........] 154,000}/Oran......... 50,00 
6,000 Paris. is. vcean 2,700 

i 15,000 Rio de Janeiro. 11,50 

Bucharest. 160,000 R . sas 3,00 
Budapest. 110,000 5,000 

Cairo...., 5,00! 


Hartford..... va San Antonio... 
Houston... beset | : 000||San Diego..... 

on a San Francisco. . 
Irvington N Santa Monica. . 
perer oa i 


- 


MoOOn 
SOOSSoNOSCSS 


Dennen 


. 


_ 


eo 
WRONS 


cago 


Cincinnati. : >: 

Cleveland...... Nie shox Baie ba Treas 
eapolis.... , asin Wilmin: 5 

New Brunswick. 5,000 || Richmond 7,750 Wareesten ‘ 


New Haven.... 20,000]! Rochester 20,500] | Yonkers 

New York City.2,100,000|| Rockaway Park. Youngstown.... 
Manhattan... 327,000/| Rockville Centre 5,176 
Bronx..... «» 615,000 é 
Brooklyn.... 950,000I'St. Paul. ...... 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then N A 
eee’, ore Se ane Pte art Sone eeenant ct Israel) was founded ta dene 
ardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Ey 

synagogue was built on Mill Street, now South William Birect. Fnode,_Teland, Saas ae 


Cities that Increased 100 per cent or More in 1950 
Population of 25,000 or more. Source: Bureau of the Census 
re Popul ae 
Gis opulation Pot City Population P H 
1950 crease 


1940 


1950 | 1940 


Richmond, Calif......... ; 
Baton Rouge, La. >a Raa] Epps aes em 9 Tr 


Odessa, Texas. . 2 9573 fee | hitemep erate AoE Solo iach 
Compton, Calif.... 7 : va ike aataie 
Poterdie. N.M ‘ tosis hie ee 

orman, teas 5 11,42! a) NW eagord aad Ci a Ree 
Lynwood, Calif, .! 7° a H : Redwood MEA Calif. ... 
Euclid, Ohio............ 41,396 7 ll a ARI OTE bas 


acre §2,093 
Independence, Mo...... ‘ 
eines Galil. 00. 78 Bye : Fort Lauderdale, Fla....| 36,328 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 269 
Places in the U. S. With Population Exceeding 2,500 


When an ae town and an unincorporated town bear the same name in certain states, 
de both in one total. Thus in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
and, Vermont and Wisconsin, all figures for towns include their unincorporated areas. In other 
"Special sensiaes Were Taken after Agni te'iGs0r'at the seguest 
suses were en after Apr a e request and expense of the city or town; 
they are listed with the year indicated as announced by the Bureau of ihe Census. ZI 


1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940|| Piace 1950 1940 
ARIZONA—Continued ~— ARKANSAS—Continued 
Bisbee...... 3,801 5,853)|Walnut Ridge 3, hs 2,013 
Casa Grande 4,181 1,545|| Warren, '51. 3,704 2,516 
Chandler... 3,799 1239|| West Helena ’ 107 4,717 
Clifton..... 3,466 2,668|| West Be St 9/112 3,369 
ier 06! Coolidge.... 4,306 Soh aax Wynne..... 4,142 3 
Pat 09 4,342|| Douglas... . 9,442 8,623 a “865 also xarkana 
Pre PNGVa genes 3,580 ......|| Texas, pop. (1950). of 753; (1940 
het opee 7,537 Flagstaff.... 7,663 5,080]| 17.019. 
eos 4 Glendale. . 8,179 4,855 CALIFORNIA 
Globe...... 6.419 6,141]| Alameda.... 64,430 36,256 
einen "52 Tose “W934 aay defcld 5 17,590 ; 
seen 5 + Alhambra... 1,359 if 
ae 3,078 1,927||Miami...... 4,329 4,722|| *Alisal. .... reat! we ee 
*Miller es 2,953 Sera Poe Alturas..... 2,819 2,090 
*Morenci. . 6,541 -+>.;.||Anaheim, 52 17,267 11,031 
Nogales..... 6,153 5,135|| Antioch... .. 11.051 5.106 
Bivens im *Pasqua, Village- Arcadia, 752. 28,733 9,122 
‘Childersburg 1 EI Rio. 5,466 —— ean Ar¢ata, 53". 4,057 1,855 
eon HN ed "b3. 128,841 65,414/| *Arvin. .... 5,007- 7 caren 
- Prescott 6,764 6,018|| * Atascadero. 3,443 9” Sete 
Safford..... 3,756 2,266/| Atherton, ’53 4,964 1,908 
*Sunnyslope £5420 Wai aeons Atwater, 752, 3,514 1,235 
erator ets ‘Tempe. 7,684 2,906|| Auburn. .... 4,653 4,013 
Tolleson, ey ork pes *Avenal..., 3,982: >. ageeeee 
‘ucson, ’53. : . Azusa, ’52.. 12,612 5,209 
*Wakefield.. 8.906 “pee ata Bakersfield. 34784 29/252 
- *Wagrren.. 2;610) = eer Banning: . 7,034 3,802 
. * West Yuma Cle ED eee Sere Barstow, ’53. TOT eens 
oe cece Williams. 2,152 2,622 *Bayview-Rose- 
2'216|| Winslow... . 6,518 4,577 wood-Cutten 2,779 ...... 
nee Yuma...... 9,145 5,325 ej 5 Fairs ene 
rt VINEE ye 5 ’ 
ARKANSAS Belmont.... 5,567 F 
See ¥ Arkadelphia. 6,819 5,078|| Benicia..... 7,284 2,419 
Bi OD Ashdown... »738 2,332|| Berkeley. . 113,805 85,547 
Batesville... 6,414 5,267|| Beverly Hills . 29,032 26,823 
4||/Benton..... 6,277 3,502|| Bishop. ... 2,891 1,490 
rtm Bentonville. 2,942 2,359|| Blythe...... 4,089 2,355 
3 || Blytheville. . 16,234 10,652|| Brawley.... 11,922 11,718 
*Bradley Brea, '52 3,942 2,567 
Quarters. . 2,880 sitenate *Buena Park 5,488- _ Wapooee 
Brinkley 4,173 3,409|| Burbank.... 78,577 34,337 
Camden.... 1,372 8,975|| Burlingame. 19,886 15,940 
Clarendon... 2,547 2,551|| Calexico.... 6,433 6,415 
ees ; 4,343 3,118]| *Carlsbad.. . 4,383: © +Aicuae 
Conway. 8,610 5,782|| Carmel-by-the 
Crossett. 4,619 4,891 Bea fcr, 4,351 
*Cullendale. 3,225 hese *Carmichael. 4,499 
De Queen.. 3,015 3,055|| *Carpinteria 2,864 
bigtaea as Dermott... 3,601 3,083|| Chico.-.... 12,272 
2,843 2,498|| *Chico Vecino 3,967 
2,512 2,323|| Chino. ..... 5,784 
23,076 15,858 Chowehiila, ; 3,893 
Racer 3,072 1,808|| *Chrisman.. 4,211 
eer 00d) oles: a. Fayetteville. 17,071 8,212|| Chula Vista, "52 21, 1578 5,138 
crass Fordyee. 3,754 3,429|| Claremont, te 7 814 8,057 
Morroeville. 2 1,724||Frorest City. 7,607 5.699]| Clovis, ’52. 2/979 1,626 
Montgomery 52. | Fort Smith, ’52 53,037 36,584 Coachella. . : 2,755 “Ugh 
Mountain Brook 8, B50 ts Ubiinats,< Hamburg... 2,655 1,939|| Coalinga.... 5,539 5,026 
Northport. 3/885 Harrison.... 5,542 4,238]| Colton, '52.. 15,381 9,686 
EOakwood-Etriocin e Helena..... 11,236 8,546)| Colusa. .... 3,031 2,285 
Mills..... gE en nw Ope satis 8,605 7,475|| Compton, *52 15,381 16,198 
eyaueia Hot Spring . 29,307 21,370|| Concord, '53 12,493 1,373 
semen Jonesboro. . 16,310 11,729 Corcoran... 3,150 2,092 
eee ste 5,240 Little Rock. 102,213 88,039]|Corning.... 2,537 1,472 
Sassen 5, McGehee. 3,854 3,663/|Corona..... 10,223 8,764 
Phenix City, Magnolia. | oe 6,918 4,326|| Coronado, ’52 17,171 6,932 
Piedmont... 4,019||Malvern.:.. 8,072 5,290|| *Costa Mesa 11,844-"" eee 
Prattville. ... Marianna... 4,530 4,449]! Covina '53 6,452 3,049 
Prichard.... 1 Marked dmee 2,878 2,685 Guyer: City, ’53 28, 186 8,976 
Roanoke.... 392 Mena. 4,445 3,510 ee oe 21438 2 ee 
Russeliville.. Monticello. . 4,501 3,650|| Daly City.. 15,191 9.625 
Scottsboro.. Morrilton. . 5,483 F 4,768 1,672 
$ Nashville. . . 3,548 2,830) Seine 
Speier arc Newport.... 254 117 4,573 
North Little 4,971 3,790 
ROCKS: en 44,097 
Oscela. a 5,006 field 38,177. Saree 
: Paragould... 9,668 7,079|| El Cajon, ie 11,097 1,471 
‘ Paris... . 56. 3,731 3,430|| El Centro. 12,590 10,017 
Ge arai-si els, Piggott..... 2,558 2'034|| El Cerrito... 18,011 6,137 
Tuscaloosa... 3) Pine Bluff... 37,162 21,290|| El Monte... 8,101 4,746 
Tuscumbia. . i 5,515|| Pocahontas. . 3,840 3,028|| *El Monte. . 2,502) © wetereteers 
Tuskegee. 6, Prescott..... 3,960 3,177)| El Paso de 
Union *Springs i Rogers..... 4,962 3.550 Robles, '52 6,148 3,045 
*West End Anniston- Russellville. . 8,166 5,166|| El Segundo, 53 9,890 3,738 
Cobb Town. 3,228 -.-||Searcy...... 6,024 3,670|| Emeryville. . 2,889 2,521 
*West Huntsville 8,221 Sarre Siloam Springs 3,270 2,764|| Escondido... 6,544 4,560 
Wetumpka.. 3,813 Springdale. . 5,835 3,319|| Eureka..... 23,058 17,055 
tamps..... . ,405)| Exeter. 5 2 “4 
ARIZONA Ss 2,552 2,405|| B 4,078 3,883 
Stuttgart, ’ 8,062 5,628|| Fairfax..... 4,078 2,198 
“2 Oe .-....|| Texarkana % 15, he 11,821|| Fairfield, ’53 5,931 1,312 
oe heater 12 6e4 er cheyans Trumann. 3,744 3,381]| Fillmore.... 3,884 3,252 
Avondale. 215 .. 1... Van Buren. . 6,413 5,422|| *Ford City.. S47 “Te Tetuaraas 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued ~ 


Gr a 3 
¥Grove Baie. 
Oaks 2, 


Haywood, '52 
dsb 


Livermore, 58 
ELOGN, vve,s« 


ng 
Los Angeles. as sr 308 


Maywood, "58 
Menlo Park, "53 3 003 
‘Bes 17/526 


Monrovia, "53 


‘Monterey, "53 
Monterey ees 


Noweace Beach 12; 730 
*North Modesto- 


North Sacra- 


maranside, aoe 
a 


Pacific ae 
Palm or 


Palo Alto, '53 
Seo Verdes 


oO 
tw 


*Pleasant Hills 


eo 


1940}|Place 1950 


73,827 
12/478 


tura.. . 16,534 
6!lsan Carlos, '63 16,881 
San Clem- 

ente, "52. . 436 
San Diego, '52 43a’ 1924 
San Fernando 14.2 


"53 99 

San Pei 775,357 
20,343 
6,400 
102,148 
S 27,542 
“3 092 San Luis eee 


San Marino. 11,230 
San Mateo, °53 52,309 
g|{San Pablo... 14,476 
San Rafael, . 13,848 
Santa Ana, '52 52,355 
4|\Santa Barbara 44,913 
7\\Santa Clara, '52 orarn 


Santa Monica 71,595 
Santa Paula. 11,049 
Santa gee 17,902 


Sausalito.. 4,828 
*Seaside. 10,226 
Seal Beach. . 3,553 
Zhen 2,601 
Selma...... 5,964 
. : *Shell Point. 4,674 

“4.847||Sierra same "52 7, tah 
Signal Hill. 4,040 

eae Bakers- 
field... 2,120 


South Gate, —. 51,293 
*South Modes 

River ea wt 672 
So.Pasadena,’53 18,025 
South San Fran- 


is 
“540 *South Taft \ f 
Stockton.... 70,853 


Upland, "53. 
9]/Vacaville, '53 4, 

Vallejo, '52,, 34,913 
1 Vee 3,241 


2,739 
w Govind, "53 13; 088 
*Westminister 3) 131 
*West Riverside 3° eae 


*Westwood.. 3.61 
29,265 
,691 
3,019 
a »025 
Woodland... 7,386 
5 ReaD Yreka City.. 3,227 


Yuba City, '53 8,780 
4. 


COLORADO 
Alamosa.... 5,354 
AULOLa,. sic 11,421 
secede Boulder.... 19,999 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Bridgeport. 
Bristol. . 


* s 


Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Brooklyn. ous 
Canton... 

Cheshire. . ee 
Colchester. . 
Coventry... 


East Yiadaam 
East Hampton 
East Hartford 
East Haven. 
East Lyme.. 
East Windsor 
Ellington... 
Enfield 


Greenwich. . 
Griswold.. 


Groton. 
Boroug. i 

Guilford. 
Haddam 


Hamden. 
Hartford. . 


sae 


ingly... 


Dantelson doro. 


Litchfield... 
Madison.... 
Manchester . 
Mansfield... 
Meriden.... 
Middlebury. 
Middletown. 


Naugatuck. . 
New Britain. 
New Canaan 
New Haven. 
New London 
ew Milford 
gton.. 
Newton 
North Canaan 


North Haven 
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5,728 
Jewett Ctiy boro. 3,702 
21,8 
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177,3 
ogee City "(see Griswol d) 
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West Hartford 44/402 
West Haven. 32, 010 
Westport. 11,667 
Wethersfield. 12) 533 


Wilton..... 


Winchester. 10,535 
Winsted city 8,781 
Windham... 15,884 
Willimantic 
y 5 13,586 
Bias 11,83 
Windsor Locks 5,221 
Winsted (see aaah eat) 
3309 
2,564 
rf DELAWARE 
Dover...... 6,223 
Elsmere 4 5,314 
Laurel. .... er 
WES... 20 2,904 
Milford..... 5,179 
Newark.. 6,731 
New Castle... 5,396 
Seaford.. 087 
Wilmington: 110,356 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. 802,178 
FLORIDA 
alachicola 3,222 
ae eadia. . 4,764 
apurndalc. 3,763 
Bitow s+ seed 
Winactetc : 
Belle Glade. 7,219 
*Bond-South 
‘0 4,611 
Boynton aes 2, 1542 
Bradenton. 13,604 


Goulding... 


Chattahoochee 8,473 
Chipley..... 195! 
eater a 15,581 
Srenttae 4,245 
Goral Seek 19,837 
Crestview. . ,003 
ppade City: : 3.808 
Daytona Beach 30,187 
Springs. . 3,077 
De Land.... 1652 
Delray Beach 6,312 
Dunedin.... 202 
oe aS « ee 


rnandina, 420 

Fort Lauderdale 36. 1328 
Fort Meade. 2/803 

Fort Myers. 13,195 


Baemantic (see Windham) | 


i queer City. 


Place 1950 


13,502 
26,861 


3,291 
3,702 
5,630 


Fort Pierce.. 
Gain 


043 ||Hallandale. , 3,886 
|| Hiale. 


1950 
CONNECTICUT—Continued 
wae 49,460 
Stee ade boo 
ce AAR 23,429 
3,03: 
8,07 
9,994 
6,771 
5,186 
1,775 
9,304 
- iM ee 
ae io Vorion) 
3 138 
7,83: 
Se 12,694 
4,822 
a8 2,631 
Southbury. . 3,828 
South Windsor 4,066 
Bevington. 13,061 
Sago Do ‘d Sprt ae 
‘affor er ings 
396 
74,293 
11,801 
3,428 
Weinie 4,895 
b 4,898 
‘Thompson. . 5,585 
Torrington.. 7,820 
Trumbull... ,641 
Vernon..... 0,115 
Rockville City 8,016 
Wallingford. 16,976 
Borough 11,99. 
Waterbury.. 104,47 
Waterford. anne 
Watertown... 0, 


8,482 


7.6 
13,82 
12,101 
10,06: 


663,091 


19,676 


Pensacola... 
Seldgh ear 2,859 
gsi e Bearer 

Pinellas Park 2 
Plant City.. 9,230 


71,\|\bompano Beach 5,682 
4||Port St. Joe. "752 
Quincy..... 6,505 
Riviera Beach 4,065 
g|{St. Augustine 13,555 
St. Cloud. . 3,001 
St. Petersburg 96,738 
Sanford..... 1,935 
18,896 

shane ,00 
4,809 

94 
2,912 

27,23 
124,681 

S 4,32 

2,6 
4,746 
*Warrlngton 13,570 
Wauchula.. 2,872 
*Westgate. . c 3,303 
West Miami. 4,043 


B 43,162 
Winter Garden 3, ‘503 
Winter Haven 8 605 
Winter Park 8/250 


GEORGIA 


Bainbridge. E ie 
Barnesville, . 


College | Park 
Columbus... 79,611 
Commerce i 
2 |)Cordele...... 
Covington. . 


FLORIDA—Continued 


271 
1940 ||Place 1950 1940 
GEORGIA—Continued 
8,040|)Cuthbert.... 4,025 3,447 
13,757 ||Dalton. .).7 5,968 10,448 
Dawson.... 4,411 3,681 
1,752 ||Decatur. - 21,635 16,561 
1,581 ||*Dock Junction 4,160 ...... 
3,890 || Donalsonville 2°569 1,718 
1,827 ||Douglas. ... 7,428 5,175 
3,958 |{Do 3,400 2,555 
1,665 ||Dub. ire 10,232 7,814 
6,239 ||Eastman.. .. 597 3,311 
154 ||East Point, . 21,080 12,403 
173,065||/East Thomaston 3,082 3,59 
Eatonton... 3f49 2,399 
3,566 ||Elberton.... 6,772 6,188 
12,927 ||*Experiment 4,265 Aor ten 
3,225||*Fair Oaks, . 3,131 WAS Aon 
5,836 || Fitzgerald... 8,130 7,388 
22;068 ||Forest Park, 2,653 577 
024 || Forsyth. . 3,125 2,372 
7,408 ||Fort Valley. 6,820 4,95. 
,687 || Gainesville. . 11,936 10,243 
3,427 ||Greensboro.. 2,688 45 
2,730||Griffin...... 13,982 13,222 
5,079 ||Hapeville. .. 8,560 5,069 
622 ||Hartwell.. 2,964 2,372 
172/172||Hawkinsville 3,342 i 
,012||Hazelhurst, . 2,687 1,732 
'956 || Hogansville. 3,769 3,886 
898 ||Jesup....... 4,605 2,903 
1,880 ||Lafayette 4,884 509 
La Grange. 25,025 21,983 
4,402 || Lawrenceville 2,932 2,239 
1,973 ||*Lindale-Silver 
8,986 Creek. ... 3,234 . Sema 
497 ||Lyons. . 3 799 1,9 
36,736 ||Macon. 0,252 57,865 
39 Manchester 4,036 3,46 
4,766 || Marietta. 20,687 8,667 
7,140 *Midway-Hard- 
3,747 ick. 4,774°°" Jeon 
3,491 Milledgeville 8,835 6,778 
11,610}|Millen..... é 449 2,820 
37,449. Monroe 042 4,168 
Baiee as neeretme 2,921 2,346 
2,668 ||Moultrie. . 11,639 10,147 
691 Nashville. 3,414 2,44 
7,491 »218 7,186 
4,427 Nowa Atlanta 5,930 365 
Ocilla, 697. 2,124 
4,365 2,579 
3,849 1,542 
3,207 3,116 
04 4,769 4 
3,821 3,764 
10,217 nat 9,615 26,282 
11,141|| Rossville... . 892 3,538 
3,155||Sandersville. 4,480 3,566 
2,408 ||Savannah... 638 95,996 
1,480||Silvertown. . 1387 3,93 
2,438 ||Statesboro. . 6,097 5,028 
16,240}|Summerville. 3,973 1,358 
108,391||Swainboro. . 4,300 3,575 
3,402||Sylvania.... 2,939 2,531 
2,220}|Sylvester... 2,623 191 
,050||Tallapoosa, , 2,826 2,338 
iets atate Thomaston., ,580 6,396 
2,710}| Thomasville 14,424 12,683 
rausieren? Thomson... 48 3.088 
neon Tifton. .. «a2 6,831 5,228 
Toccoa..... 6,781 §,494 
33,693]|Trion....... 3,028 3,8 
3,060 ||*Unionville- 
6,199 Here eels 2,010!" “Seen 
4,715|| Valdosta. ... 20,046 15,595 
Vidalia..... 4,10 
Warner Robins 7,986 ...... 
2,134|| Washington. if 3,537 
19,055|| Waycross... 18,899 16,763 
,840|| Waynesboro. 4,461 793 
,281|| West Point.. 4,076 3,591 
oeeee Winder..... 4,604 3,974 
302'288 IDAHO 
65,919 areas 4,694 2,691 
6,3. 5,180 3,681 
4,393 26,130 
,870 2,414 
5,924 5,329 
15,035 0,487 7,272 
4,191)||Coeur Alene 12/198 10,049 
4,653||Emmett... 3,067 20 
2,955 *Franklin-Whit- 
2,588 ney-Airport 7,809) e.cararte 
2,651||Gooding.... 3,099 2,568 
6,214|| Grangeville 2,544 1,929 
6,141)||Idaho Falls., | 19,218 15,024 
9,025|| Jerome mo 023 3,537 
1,081]|} Kellogg..... 4,913 4,235 
2,464 || Lewiston. . 12,985 10,548 
8,213||Malad City. 2,715 2,731 
53.280|| Montpelier. . 2,682 2,824 
3,294||Moscow.... 10,593 6,014 
7,929 |\*Mountain 
3,906 VIOW siecle 3,084 covece 


a ee ee eee es ee 


a a ee en ee ee ee re 
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Place «1950 1940 ||Piace 1950 1940 
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Nampa..... 16,185 a or 

rae tar Sra own. » 

Orchards. 4,494 4 Gibson Oiay. uit 


Sandpoint... 4 
Twin Falls.. ame 


ea aee 


Weiser...... 
*West Boise. 3,024 


Belleville... . 32,721 
Bellwood.... +74 
Belvidere. .. 9,422 
Bensenville... 3,754 
Benton..... 7,848 
Berwyn..... 51,280 
Bloomington 4,163 
aaa Island.. 17,62: 
Bradley..... Y 
Broadview. . 5,196 
Brookfield, '53 17,580 
Brooklyn... 7 
Bushnell. ... 3,317 
Catro....... 12,123 
Calumet City. 15,799 
Calumet Park 2,500 
Canton..... 11,927 
Carbondale... 10,921 
Carlinville. . 5,11 
Carlyle..... 2,669 
Carmi,..., ‘ 5,574 
Carterville. . 2,716 
Carthage.... 214 
Viet susie 1734 
Centralia.... 13,863 
Champaign., 063 
Charleston. . 9, 
Chester..... 5,389 
Chiengo..... 3,62 2, 
Chicago Heights 24,55 
Chillicothe. . 2,767 
Christopher, 3,545 
Cleero...... 67,544 
Clarendon Hills, 

53 3,349 
Clinton..... 5,94 
Collinsville. . 11,862 
*Cottage Hills 3,357 
Crevecoeur.. 5,499 
Crystal Lake 4,832 
Danville.... 37,864 
Decatur.... 66,269 
Deerfield, 52 4,188 
De Kalb..,. 11,708 
Des Plaines’53 20,663 
DIXON so. ie 11,523 
Dolton..... 5,558 
Downers Grove, 

Hy 14,232 
Du Quoin... 7,147 
Dwight..... 2,843 
East Alton. . 7,290 
East Moline. 13,913 
Bast Peoria. 8,698 


East St. Louis 82,295 
Edwardsville atene 


Effingham. ,892 
Eldorado.. 4,500 

BEN ss 44,223 
Elmhurst... 21,273 
Elmwood Park 18,801 


Evanston... 3,641 
Evergreen Park 10,531 
Fairfield.... 5, 


Farmington, 2,651 

NOLES ces aie 255 
Flossmoor, '53 2,702 
*Forest Park 3,117 
Forest Park. 14,969 
Franklin Park 8,899 
Freeport.... 22,467 
Fulton 2,706 
Galena. ‘ 1648 
Galesburg... 31,425 
Galva...... 2.886 
Geneseo..... 4,325 


lespie.... 
Glencoe.. . 


. 


BE coop saeco 
oO Leal 
Bad 


E = 
Beeer 


Glenview, ’: 
Granite City 


29 1S 


. 


POPOWS 
Ben 
wmeo 


3 


OO? 
00 


00 
toy 


os 

; 

é 

* 
POM ASO 
STW00 
SeRes 


8 || Jerseyville. . 
Johnston City 
Joliet. 


0 ee... . 6 
4||L8 Grange, *53 13,026 
La Grange Park, 


Lake Forest. 7,819 
Lansing..... 8 


Lewistown. 
Libertyville. 5,425 
es or 


Metropolis. . 6,093 
Midlothian... 


© 
ors DO oss 
ra. 
© 
ao 


3, 
Morton Grove 3,926 
Mount Carmel 8,732 
Mount Morris 2,709 
Mount Olive 2,401 
Mount. ey ede 


~ 
NNO woo 
cs 


113 
9|!Mount Vernon 15,600 
Mundelein. . 3,189 
Murphysboro 9,241 
Nakerville. . Ge 


Norriage.... 3,428 
Northbrook, 3,348 
North Chicago 8,628 
North Lake. 4,361 
3|/*North Quincey 2,985 
North Riverside 3,230 
Oak Lawn.. 


812 
39,325!|Park Ridge. . 


'- wnt = = 
. 


easeus 


3 
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Ee 
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Ob, bo 


be 
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00000) 

Bo 
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e290 
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# 
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eee eee 


2,830 : 
a, 31576 3, 
815628 75 
4'916 5, 
4/047 4) 
4)358 oh 
12'817 11; 
2'528 31317 2)44d 
8764 16,469 14) 
7,782 3/470 3; 
2°034 81957 7,042 
9,251 5/912 4:70 
1,388 91188 8'3 
41455 2960 2/88 
2:758||Urbana..... 22'834 14,06 
2'294 5,471 5,288) 
15,827 6,226 5,45 
26,648 8,821 7,236 
10,933 3/206 3/043 
4,215 2745 
6,287 4'52 
2/430 2 3 


ea 


oo 


NNWONCN 
DO eS 


Se 
to 
wo 
> 
Brom~z 
end rel AD tk AB 


2 
bopgo 
Scene 
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INDIANA 


Alexandria, . 5,147 4,801 
Cea et Anderson... 46,820 41,572 
5,081 3:14 
3/862 3,76 
Cec 
2'906 ies i 
3/194 3.068 
12562 12)514) 
5,685 3,90 
4,572 5,11 
28'163 20/871 
‘076 5,41 
5,092 4,5: 
Scaee 8,434 8.1 
2,664 2,179% 
21538 2) 194: 
ee y 2/559 2,207 
3,907 Borie: | 


= 1950 1940 1950 
gee eke as IOWA 
estown ee 939 4,838 
! erton., 175 2,470 W415 
rksville e908 2/386 ||Am: 898 
nton, "Bi. 7,223 va 3,910 
m bia City 4745 4, 6,480 
fu mbus. . 18,370 11, 2,808 
nners 5 12,8 3,056 
12,851 11 5,132 
5,839 4 2,688 
ids 2,802 2 12,164 
wane 7,271 5 30,613 
oa 530 2 6,231 
ee i 2 14,334 
Chicago 654,263 54, 72,296 
ary. 6 3. 7,625 
3,283 2 5,320 
5,646 33, 10,309 
11,362 10,9 7,705 
128,636 97 5,086 
6 3,150 
133,607 977 
.028 13,706)|Clinton..... 30,379 
,316 45,429 
»291 3,638 
133,911 8,317 
87 74,549 
TRAC ,003 6,060 
E 6,888 4,554 
uA 6,15: * 2,644 
= 6,619 177,965 
as 3,066 99 ||/Dubuque... 49,671 
3 4,470 Eagle Grove. 4,176 
87,594 Idora...... 3,107 
btord City 7,253 3,760 
87. »719 
10,244 3,57 
ome Corner 3,950 ...... (i SS 7,29 
urge 0. Forest City. 2,766 
15,07! Fort Dodge. 25,115 
napolis. 427,173 Fort Madison 14,954 
2,937 Glenwood... 4,664 
Beers at 215 Grinnell. ... 6,828 
14,685 Hampton... 4,432 
6,119 Harlan..... 3,915 
3 ee 3,034 Hawarden... 2,625 
38,672 Humboldt... 3,219 
35,568 Independence 4,865 
Porte, "51 -20,414 di 145 
ewrenceburg ,806 7,212 
7,631 ,900 
5,973 4,326 
21,031 16,144 
,506 62 
0,081 5,844 
5,991 3,987 
ichigan City 28,395 4,307 
ay 2,913 28,298||Marion..... 916 
5245 19,821 
3,467 y. 27,980 
unt Vernon 6,150 Missouri Valley 3,546 
sans 479 888 
4,753 Mount Pleasant 5843 
393 041 
29,346 76 
18,271 3,323 
56 11,72 
7,858 
3,977 3,170|)\Onawa,.... 3,498 
North Vernon 3,488  —-38,112||Osage...... 3,436 
D Brand City 3,539 8,068 | /Osceola..... 3,422 
a Soe 5O75 | 11,124 
crete 3,308 33,631 
3,035 3,075||Pella....... 4,427 
2,585 Sate 6,174. 
6,704 Red Oak.... 6,526 
7,064 Rock Rapids 2,640 
7,673 Sac City 3,170 
,072 a ,001 
39,539 6,938 
4,673 Sibley..... 1059 
6,761 Stour City: : 83,991 
an Eo 3,271 Spencer.. 7,446 
2,953 Storm Lake. 6,954 
eymour.... 9,629 8,620//Tama...... 2,930 
Shelbyville. . 11,734 _10,791)|Tipton...... 2,633 
South Bend. 115,911 4,307 
} 5,49 5,902 
5,423 Waterloo. 65,198 
5,735 Waukon.... 3,158 
64,214 Waverly. . 5,124 
ee. 5,633 Webster City ets 
Onion City... 3,572 Se Serb 
Valparaiso. . 12,028 KANSAS 
Vincennes... 18,831 
Vabash..... 10,621 ner onedess yh) 
Varsaw . 6,625 Anthon: 2,792 


Vashington. 10,987 
Vest Lafayette 11,873 
Vest Terre 


Haute.... 3,357 
Vhiting.... 9,669 
Vinchester.. 5,467 


self CO” 


arkansas City 12, 903 
Atchison. . 12,792 
Augusta. . 4,483 


Bexter Springs 4647 
Belleville. . 2,858 
arene Pie 4,085 

2,876 


rome 


i 


Nw our 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1940 


Place 1950 


10,109 
2;952 
4/528 

17,133 


Chanute. . 

Cherryvale. - 

oe. Center. 
offeyvill 


Council Grove 
Dodge City. 11,262 
El Dorado 1 


6 MePherson. : 8,689 


Neodesha.. . 


*Sunflower... ‘ 3,834 
‘Topeka. A 78,791 
7,74 


Wichita....: 168,279 
Winfield.... 10,264 


Ashland. ... 31,131 
Barbourville. 2,926 
a A 4,15 

Bellevue. . 9,040 
Berea... 3. 3) 372 
Bowling Green 18,347 


a ree 31477 
Carrollton... 3,226 
Catlettsburg 4,750 
Central City 4,110 
Corbin.z.iae 74 
64,452 
4,24 
4,847 
8,686 
2,374 
Be ate 8,977 
2,753 
5,807 
Shine 3,483 
,694 
3 ||Fort Thomas 10,870 
Frankfort... 11,916 
Franklin C 4,343 
Fulton. 3,224 
Georgetown 5,516 
Glasgow.... 7,025 
Greenville... 2,661 
*Hamilton Park 2,579 
Harlan..... 4,786 
Harrodsburg 5,262 
Hazard..... 6,985 
Henderson. . 16,837 
*Henry Clay 6,10 
Hopkinsville 12,526 
cence 3,259 
6,921 
3,420 
4,640 


KENTUCKY 


KANSAS—Continued 


10,142 
5 


274 Places in the U. S. with pitt pete oe 2,500 


Place 1950 
KENTUCKY—Continued 

Lexington... 55,534 
London..... 426 

uisville... 369,129 
ey. wear 6,374 

ynen= 

Benham.. 7,952 
Madisonville 11,132 
Maryfield.... 8,990 
Maysville... 8,632 
Middlesborough 14,482 
Monticello. . 2,934 
Morehead.. ne 
Morganfield. 3,257 
Mount Sterling 5,294 
Murray..... 6,035 
Newport.... 31,044 
Nicholasville 3,406 
Owensboro. . 33,651 
Paducah.... 32,828 
Paintsville. . 4,31 
Waris. oc... 6,912 
Park Hills... 2,577 
*Picadome, 7,352 
Pikeville... 5, 
Pineville. . 3,890 
Prestonsburg 3,585 
Princeton... 5,388 
Providence. . 3,905 
Richmond... 10,268 
Russellville. . 4,529 
Shelbyville. . 4,403 
Somerset.... 7,097 
South Fort 

Mitchell. . 3,142 
*The Meadows 3,742 
Versailles... 2,760. 
Williamsburg 3,348 
Winchester. . 9,226 

LOUISIANA & 

Abbeville.... 9,338 
Alexandria. . 34,913 
Amite City.. 2,804 
Bastrop... 


ow 12,76 
Baton mousy 125,629 
Berwick . 1 
Bogalusa... 17,798 
Bossier City. aan 


Church oe 2,897 


Covington. 5,113 
Crowley.... 12,784 
*Daigleville 4, 
De cy.» 3,837 
De Ridder. 5,799 
Donaldsonville 4,150 
lumice...... 184 
Ferriday.... 847 
Franklin. , 6,144 
*Golden Meadow 2’ 820 
*Goosport. . 8/318 
Gretna..... 13,813 
Hammond,. 8,010 
Harahan.,.. 3,394 
Haynesville. 3,040 
H 4,74 


» 6,585 
Lafayette. . 33,541 
Lake Arthur 2,849 
Lake Charles 41,272 
Lake ee 4,123 
Leesville. . 4,670 


Mansfield. . 4,440 
*Maplewood 2,671 
Marksville, . 3,635 
Minden..... 9,787 
Monroe... .. 38,572 


Morgan City 9,759 
Natchitoches 9,914 
New Iberia,... 16,467 
New Orleans 570,445 
New Roads. 8 
*Norco- 

Narn 3,366 


Oakdale. 5,598 
Opelousas. . 11,659 
Pineville. 6,423 
pe: 5.747 
Ronshatouls 4,090 
Port Allen, 3,097 

BAYNE... 2.0 6,485 
Rayville. 3,138 
*Reserve. 4,465 
Ruston..... 10,372 
St. Martinville 4,614 
Shreveport.. 127,206 
Slidell..... , 3,464 
Springhill... 3,383 


Pe 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


South Berwick 
South EONS 


TORN On 


COON mw 
SEO CEST 


St woso0 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis @) 


eet 
een Heights 1. es 
t 3/143 


College Park 
Crisfield. 


8 ||Holden.,. 


Laurel 
Mount Rainier 10,989 
Pocomoke City 3.191 


0 Riverdale 
Roekvill 


Westminster 
(a) Excludes population of U_ 


Naval Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bridgewater. A 9,512 
Brockton.... 62,860 
Brookline, . . 58 
Burlington |. 2 2 
Cambridge. 120,740 
Canton. 465 
Charlton, 3,136 
:407 
Is 38,912 
Chicopee 9,211 
Clinton..... . 12,287 
Cohasset..... ,731 
Concord. , 8,623 
Dalton..... . 4,772 
Danvers « 15,720 
Dartmouth... 11,115 
Dedham...., 18,487 
Deerfield... .. 3,086 
Dighton. 5 2,950 
Douglas . 2,624 
Dracut. . 8,666 
Dudley. . : 5,261 
Duxbury. 3,167 
East Br dgewater 4,412 
3 eee ar ieee dat 10,694 
East Long- 
meadow... 4,881 
Easton...... 1244 
Everett..... . | 45,982 
papheveness .. _12,765 
Fall River. 111,963 
Falmouth... . 8,662 
Fitchburg. 42,691 
Foxborough. . 7,030 


Framingham. 28,086 
Franklin. . 


Gardner. . 
Gloucester 
Grafton. 


Groton. 
Hadley... .! 


Hingham. 
Holbrook, 


~s 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
nem leton... | euce . 
Hazel Park., 
Up 3 ilisdale. oc 
Bey Oren 
ethos 8,211 8,042 ise 7 6,417||Holland. 
rath ade ; 3 Holly.... 
3 Houghton... 
Howell. . ..«- 


Wellesley. 
West Bridge- Iron River,. 
5, water. Ironwood... 
Be yatena' id 7 aay eed Westborough. 
Baeicnae est Boylston 
3,906 2,195]| West fi ee Nees 
Fes each ont) 8 Westford.... 
927 2,287|| Westminister. 
Weston...... 5,026 Men 
2||Westport. 4,989 _4,134||/Lapeer...... 
West Springfield 20,438 
West 7 oe 5,837 


Wilbraham... 

nis Williamstown 
ater, mington. . 
Shag 26,988 25,33: Winchendon.. 
eS 3,744 Winchester... . 


2|/Worcester.... ; Melvindale. ; 
8||Wrentham,., 5,341 4,674||Menominee. 11,151 
Yarmouth.... 3.297 *Michigan Center 3 ae peat 


MICHIGAN Mien 


: Mount Clemens 17,027 
ee ania Mount Morris 2 
2 ecenset® 2 5 See tres Mount Pleasant 11,393 
Munising... 4 339 
Muskegon. . ar 
Muskegon 
Heights... 
4 || Negaunee 


orth Adams f Nags: 436 f 3, 
Beortn andor Benton Harbor 18° 769 wae 3,258 3,728 
orth Andover 4 7,524||*Benton Hielghts G10 ease ; 5,267 1,169 
orth Attle- Berkley. . 17, 1931 6,406 Neocon 3,990 3,428 
_ borough... 12,146 10,359||Bessemer . 3,509 4,080 |/Owosso..... 15,948 14,424 
Northborough 3,122 2'382||Big Rapids.. 6,736 Petoskey... 6,468 6,019 
Northbridge.. 10,476 10,242||Birmingham 15,467 Plainwell.... 2,767 2,424 - 
orth Brook- Boyne City. 3.028 2.904||Pleasant Ridge 3,594 3,391 
MEIGS. 0020 22 1 6,637 5,360 
3,681 66,626 
yeosan 71C de earoeu ; 35,725 32,7 
brit, a0 1,871||Center Line. 7,659 80) ‘ 
16,636 15,383}|Charlevolx. . 2,695 2,299 }|River Rouge 20,549 17,008 
ich a's 89 5,611||Charlotte. .. 6,606 Rochester... 4,279 3,759 
ree Hae 5,851 4,623||Cheboygan., 5,687 Rogers City, 3,873 3,072 
9,533 9,149}|Chelsea..... ~ 2,580 2,246 Aaa 2,985 2,627 
22,645 21,711||Clawson,... 5,196 Roseville... 15,816 9,023 
157 1,718||Coldwater... 8,594 Royal Oak.. 46,898 25,087 
3,460 3,114]|Crystal Falls 2,316 2,641 ||Saginaw.... 92,918 82,794 
53,348 49,684||Dearborn,.. 94,994 St. 4,098 yA71 
13,608 13,100}|Detroit..... 1,849,568 . Clair ‘Shores 19,823 10,405 
3,668 ]|Dowagiac... 6,542 . Ignace., 94 669 
pliice aa Durand..... 3,194 ; John’s... 4,954 4,422 
Braces 9,98 4||East Detroit 21,461 . Joseph... 10,223 8,963 
aie Aasits 14,006 10,866}|East Gran St. Louis... . 3,347 3,039 
Prehoboth. ete 3,700 2,736 Rap: ids 6,403 4,899 ||Sault Ste. Marie 17,912 15,847 
Revere...... 36,763 34,405]| East Tansing 20,325. 5,839 ||South Haven 5629 4,745 
Rockland.... _—_ 8,960 8,087 ||*Bastlawn . EY tele ciara *Springfield Place- 
3,556|}Eaton Rapids 3,509 3,060||_ Lakeview. 13,161 ©°....., 
2,181]|Ecorse...... 17,948 13,209 ||Sturgis..... 7,214 
41,213]|*Englewood Park- ees 2,921 
2,376 Brownlee tats CO gis al RE, ao Three Rivers 78 6,710 
14,825])/Escanaba. . 15, 170 Traverse City 14,455 
4,130]|Essexville. . 3,167 2.390||Trenton.... 6,222 5,284 
*Fair Plain., Cy eerie ea unecroonr See 
4,2: Vas 2 2,154 
ean . *Virginia Bark 2 “eb 
ee FL ;: ‘i ,59 
Somerset.. 6 5,873 3,056 2,520 ue Lake 1150) eet aerate 
‘Somerville. Garden City 4,096||Wayne..... 9,409 4,233 
Southborough 2,760 2,231}|Gladstone.. 4,831 Willow Run T1,3654.. Seen 
Southbridge. . 16,825}|Grand Haven 9,536 *Woodlawn Orchards- 
South Hadley 10,145 6,856||Grand Ledge 4,506 3,899 Knollwood Pk. 4,085 ..... 
}Southwick. 2,855 1,579||Grand Rapids 176,515, Wyandotte.. 36,846 30,618 
Se eve 7,027 6,641||Greenville... 6,668 5,321 || Ypsilanti.. 18,302 12,121 
162,399  149'554||Grosse Pointe 6,283 Zeeland... .. 3,075 3,007 
pcge | orpese Ecoue MINNESOTA 
2,805 2,227 ities’ Pointe 6,2 83 Albert Lea,. 13,545 12,200 
2,596 1,754||_ Park..... 13,075 4 ‘Alexandria,, . 6,319 5,051 
3,102 2,749 Grosse Pointe Anoka...... 7,396 6,426 
11,580 ee Woods. 10,381 2,805 ||Austin....., 23,100 18,307 
aharats 121 684 Hamtramck, 43,355 49,839 ae ee 2,502 2,633 
Taunton.. »»» 40,109 37 895\;Hancock.... : 5,223 5,554 |\Bemidji.... 10, 001 9,427 
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1940 
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Place 1950 
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1 Seer 3,398 
Blue Earth.. 3,843 
Brainerd.... 12,637 
Breckenridge 62: 
Brooklyn Center 4,284 
Cambridge. . 978 
Chrisholm... 861 
Cloquet . 7,685 
Columbia 
Heights. 8,175 
Crookston 1352 
OSbY..... grirks 
Crystal..... 5,713 
Detroit 5,787 
Duluth..... 104,511 
East Gran 
Forks 5,049 
Edina...... 9,744 
SoCs etary 5,474 
Peet... 5,872 
Fairmon 19: 
eee Heights 3,884 
bault. 16,028 
eee Falis, 12,917 
Fridley..... 3,79 
2,247 
a 2,801 
Glenwood. . 2,666 
Golden Valley 5,551 
Grand Rapids 6,019 
Granite Falls yOlL 
Hastings.... 060 
Hibbing.... 6,276 
Hopkins, . 7,595 
Hutchinson. 4,690 
International 
Falls. .... 6,269 
Jackson. ,313 
Lake City. 3,457 
Le Sueur.. 2,713 
Litchfield. 4,608 
Little Falls. . 6,717 
Luverne 3,65 
Mankato. 18,809 
Marshall. . 5,92: 
Minneapolis. §21,718 
Montevideo. 5,459 
Moorhead., . 14,870 
Morris...... 3,811 
New Ulm... 9,348 
Northfield 7 


Ortonville... 2,577 
Owatonna... 10,191 
Park Rapids 3,027 
Pipestone... ,269 
Proctor..... 693 
Red Wing.. 10,645 
Redwood Falls 3,813 
Richfield... 17,502 
Robbinsdale. 11,289 
Rochester... 9,885 
Roseville.... ,437 
St. Cloud... aaa 
St. James. 861 
St. Louis Park 93" 644 
St. Paul. 811;3 49 
St. Peter.. 754 
Sauk Center. 3,140 
Sauk Rapids 3,410 
Shakopee... 3,185 
Sleepy Eye.. ey ( 
South St. Paul 15,909 
Springfield. . ,o74 
Staples. .... 1782 
Stillwater. . 7,674 
Thief River Falls : ‘926 
PETECY.... «2 0's 020 
Two Sachore i 400 
Virginia 12,4 86 
Wadena... ‘ 
Waseca..... 4,927 
West St. Paul 7/955 


White peer poke 3: 646 
9,410 


Willmar. 
Windom. oe 165 
Winona... .. 031 
Worthington >> 1923 
MISSISSIPPI 
Saeed. 5,290 
Beta Bs oy 4,990 
a8 St. Louis 4,621 
Beizoni..... 4,071 
iloxds 3... < 7,425 
Booneville. . 2295 
Brookhaven, 7,801 
Canton...., :048 
Charleston., 2,629 
Clarksdale. . 16,539 
Cleveland... 74 
Columbia... 6,124 
Columbus... 17,172 


Place 1950 


(olltacdactes es SR RE RS Ea ieeet 
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2,729 
3,702 
12,071 
2,745 
1,870 
1,592 
7,487 
7,304 
6,035 
7,161 
2,954 
2,373 
5,015 
101,065 
3,511 
85 
5,970 
6,887 
6,988 
mxayabehats eridian . 
14,527 *Mississlpot City-” 
10,848 Hands| » 
AEP Moss Point. 3,782 
2,504 || Natchez. 2,740 
2,387 ||New Albany 8,680 
564 || Newton..... 912 
2,048 |/Ocean Springs 3,058 
4,875||Oxford..... 956 
2,388 ||Pascagoula. . 10,805 
,662||Pass Christian 3,383 
16,385 heehee 4,472 
,100 ||Picayun 6,707 
3,887 ||Port eoinean: 2,920 
Starkville. . ,107 
5,926||Tupelo..... 1,527 
2,840||/Vicksburg.. . 27,948 
,204||Water Valley 3,213 
2,302 || Waynesboro. 3,442 
3,920/|West Point.. 6,432 
6,047 |/Winona..... 3,441 
3,114|| Yazoo City.. 9,746 
op ets MISSOURI 
492,370||Aurora. .... 4,153 
5,220 ||Berkeley 5,268 
9,491 ||Bethany 0 2,714 
3,214 ||Bolivar..... 482 
8,743 ||Boone Terre. 3,533 
4,533 ||Boonville. 6,686 
3,517 Breckenridge 
3,135 SIMS © 3.5.0 4,063 
2,469 ||Brentwood.. 7,504 
8,694 ||Brookfield. . »810 
2,643||Butler...... 3,333 
4,682 ||California. . 2,627 
2,468 ||Cameron.. 3,570 
,962 ||Cape Girardeau 21,578 
3,270 ||Carrollton. . 4'38 
3,778 ||Carthage. . 18 
,018 Caruthersville 8,614 
26,312||Chaffee..... 13 
Rian Charleston... 5,501 
24,173 ||Chillicothe. - 8,694 
3,400 16,035 
7,737 6,075 
287,736 ||Columbia. . 31,994 
5,870 oe City 3,499 
3,016 |}De Soto. 5,35 
2,981||Dexter . 4,624 
2'418||Bast Prairie. 3,033 
2,923||Eldon...... 766 
11,844 ||Eldorado Springs 2) ,618 
2,361 ||Excelsior Springs 5, 1888 
2,952 sind ,490 
7,013)||Fayette.. 3,144 
6,019 Ferguson.. 11,573 
3,085]|Festus...... 199 
4,046 ||Flat River.. ,308 
12,264||Florissant... 1137 
2,916||Fredericktown 3,696 
4,270||Fulton...... 05: 
,733||Glendale. . 93 
2,858 ||Hannibal. 20,444 
7.623 Harrisonville 2,530 
,807 ||Haytl. ..... 302 
22,490 ||Her ,523 
918 Hiayingyilin, 3,428 
Hillsdale, ... :902 
Independence 30,963 
4,746 ||Jackson. :70 
3,727 || Jefferson City 25,099 
4,138 || Jennings 28 
3,789 ||Joplin...:.. 71 
17,475||Kansas City 456,622 
1,893 ||Kennett 6 
6,232||Kinlock... |: ,95 
6,011 pelle 11,110 
A irkwoo 
12,168 ||Ladue....2: Bae 
4,189||Lamar... ||! 3,233 
6,064 ||Lebanon. 6,808 
13,645 ||Lees Summit 2,554 


—-* 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1940||Place 1950 


pele 


West Plains. 4/918 


MONTANA 
Anaconda... 


Floral Park 
Whitefish... 3, 
Wolf Point.. 2,557 


NEBRASKA 


4 
7 Huskerville 
Kearney. . 
OF 2631 Lexington. . 
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© 
2 Stamen 


OCOD LOMO 


$ Sled 
7 poor tee 


ce 1950 


98,884 


Henderson 


Tas V pee. 24, 
geth as Vegas 3, 875 
BHONO....... 32,497 
mks Sea ~ 8,203 
Winnemucca 2'847 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
16, ete 


Ni hs at ,131 
Northumberland 2,779 
Pembroke... 3, 


Wolfeboro.. 
NEW JERSEY 
(t) Designates Township 


Asbury Park 17,094 

Atlantic City 61,657 
SAtlantic High- 
{ lands..... 


NEBRASKA—Continued 


1940 


Place 


Clementon. . 
Cliffside Park 
Clifton. .... 


I) 
East Orange. bea) 
East Paterson 


,550 

27,550 

Garwood.. 4,622 
*Gibbstown. 2,546 
Glassboro. 867 
Glen Ridg 7,620 
Glen Rock 7,145 
Gloucester 14,357 
Guttenberg.. 5,566 
Hackensack . 29,219 
Hackettstown 3,894 
Haddon (t).. 12,379 
Haddonfield. 10,495 
7||\Haddon Heights 7,287 
Haledon. 6,204 


Hamilton (t) 41,156 


Hammonton 8,411 
ON. ... 13,490 
Hasbrouck 
Heights... 9,181 
Hawthorne., 14,816 
5 eee Park 9,721 
Highlands... 2,959 
E ert 3,712 
Hillsdal 4,127 
Hie ity. 21,007 
Hoboken.... 67. 
Irvington... 59,201 
Jersey City. ,017 
Keansburg. . 5, 55! 
39,952 
92. 
5,888 
*Lakewood.. 9,970 
Lambertvilie 4,477 
dis (t).. 21,418 
eee 7 
3,376 
Se cee 30,644 
Lindenwold. 3,47 
Little Ferry. 4,955 
Little Silver. 2,595 
Linas oidatoee 5,392 


Lodi. 
Long Branch 
apacnars (t) 
Madison 


Manasqu: 
Manville.. 
Maplewood iw 
Margate City 


7||Matawan... 
0 || Maywood... 


Merchantville 

Metuchen... 

Middlesex. . 

Middletown (t) 

Midland Park 
dill (®). 


Neptune (t). 


2 || Neptune City 


153! 
21583 


Newark..... : 
New Brunswick 38,811 


NEW JERSEY—Continued 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1950 


1940)| Place 


shteover o. en 168 
ce ee 

81) New M 

ew Providence $380 


Nor th Anington 15, 970 
D 
North 


Bergen (t 41, 
¥N olcase. bate 
5,646 
3,498 


I iedon 550 

North Plainfield 12,766 
556|| North Wildwood 3: 158 
*Northwest 


6,992 
4,889 
6,040 
3,806 
7,588 
3,665 
Erie 8,037 
9,635 
a ers 802 
1268 
189 
15,290 
To 120: 
139,336 
geaees 84 
009 Poca 23 o8 
en 
Perth Ambo: 41/3 30 
Philli aaees 8,919 
Pine Hill. . 4 
etsy Piscataway ® 10,180 
Pitm: 96 
field 2,366 
Pleasantville 11,938 
Point Pleasant 4,009 
00}| Point Pleasant 
Beach. 2,900 
9|| Pompton Lakes 4,654 
a ceton, 12,230 
Prospect Park 5,242 
Rahway.... 21,290 
anon 4,670 
ste e a 5,131 
Red Bank 12,743 
Ridgefield. . 8,312 
Ridgefield Park 11,993 
Ridgewood 17,481 
River Edge.. 9,204 
21] *Riverside. . 7,199 
Riverton.... 2,761 
Rockaway. . 3,812 
ee 17,681 
11,537 
4,044 
4,217 
17,411 
9,050 
10,388 
; 9,750 
Somerville. . 11,571 
“hein South Amboy 8,422 
South Bound 
BO ask Brook. 2,905 
southeast Vine- 
Pinte 6,376 
south Orange 15,230 
21|South Plainfield 8,008 
South River. 1,308 
*Southwest 
‘ 2,834 
17,929 
33,772 
651 
517 
Pee: 6,045 
128,009 
004 
58|| Union Beach 3,636 
Union City.. 55,537 
Ventnor City 8,158 
Spies 10,921 
155 
phGrers 3,963 
8,910 
2,512 
4,222 - 
4,802 
11,822 
14,830 
4,666 
Weastfeld. 21,243 


West Long Branch? 739 
West New York 37,683 
West Orange 28,605 


West Paterson 3.93 1 
Westville 4,731 
0!' Westwood... 6,766 


1950 
NEW Nata 
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1940 


™ 
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Place 


1950 1940 


Seek hat ee ee 
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Se 


Place 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1950 


Wharton... . 3,853 
*Whitesville-West 
Grove-Bradley 
Park..... VAR os wake 
Wildwood.. ith 
*Williamstown 2.632 ...... 
Woodbridge (t) 35, aS 
Woodbury.. 0,93 
Wood-Lynne 3776 
Wood Ridge. 6,283 
NEW age fete 
Alamogordo. 
Albuquerque 98. aie Loo 
AUBUG ag essere 
81244 
GQ0T — elactass 
4,495 
17,975 
3,515 
17,318 
5,672 
3,637 
9,13 
13,875 
: 12,32, 
Las Vegas (city) as 994 
"50 
9,984 esas: 
PV En iT Aer 
134 
112 
8,241 
25,738 
*T Ope 5,044 ||Horseheads. . 6 
41334 3712||Hudson.. 11,629 
Truth or Conse- Hudson Falls 123 
quences (a) 4,563 2,940}|*Huntington 1324 
Tucumcari. . 1419 6,194||*Huntington 
*Zuni Pueblo 2,563 ......... Station... 9,924 
(a) Truth or | Consequences 9,363 
changed from Hot Springs in 1950. re 
NEW YORK te 
Jamestown. . 43,354 
Api se rate] 130,577, Johnson City 19/249 
Amityville .. 3 164 5,058||Johnstown.. 10,923 
Amsterdam . 2240 33,329||Kenmore. . . 0,066 
Arlington. .. PS CA aac 5 *Kings Park —- 10,960 
Attica...... 676 2,379||Kingston.... 28,817 
Auburn,.... 36,722 35,753]|Lackawanna 6 
Babylon.... 6,015 4,742||Lake Placid. 2,999 
Baldwinsville 4,495 3,840]|/Lakewood... 3,013 
Ballston Spa 4,937 4,443||Lancaster. .. 8,665 
Batavia. 17,799 17,267||Larchmont. . 6,330 
Path...) 5,416 4,696||Lawrence 4,681 
Tay Shore. D665 arches Le Roy..... 4,721 
Beacon..... 14,012 12,572||Liberty..... 4,658 
Binghamton. 80,674 78,309||Lindenhurst. 8,644 
Blasdell..... 3,127 2,322||Little Falls. , 9,541 
*Brentwood. PROSE na se Liverpool. .. 2,933 
Brockport... 4,748 3,590||Lockport.... 25,133 
Bronxville. . 6,778 6,888||Long Beach. 586 
AlS ieee 580,132 575,901||Lowville. ... 3,671 
Canajoharie, 2,761 2,577 || Lynbrook 17,314 
Canandaigua 8,332 8,321||Lyons...... 21 
Canastota... 4,458 ,150||Malone..... 9,501 
Canisteo.... 2,625 2,550||Malverne. .. ,086 
Canton. 4,379 3,018 eee 15,016 
Carthag 4,420 4,207||Masse: 3,137 
Catskill... .. 5,392 5,429 Mechanicvilie 385 
Cedarhurst. . 6,051 5,463||Medina..... 6,179 
*Central Islip 31067 ...... Middletown. 22,586 
Cobbleskill, . 3,208 2,617||Mineola. ... 14,831 
Cohoes..... 21,272 21,955||Mohawk.... 3,196 
Cooperstown 2,727 ,599||Monticello. . 4,223 
Corinth..... 3,161 3,054||Mount Kisco 5,907 
Corning... . 17,684 16,212||Mount Morris 3,450 
Cortland... . 18,152 15,881||Mount Were 71,899 
Coxsackie... 2,722 2,352||Newark.. ae 
Croton-on- Newburgh. 31,956 
Hudson... 4,837 3,843||New Hyde Park 7/349 
Dann«mora.. 4,122 4'830||New Rochelle 59,725 
Dansville... 5,253 4,.976||New York... 7,891. 957 
Depew...... 7,217 6,084|| Bronx.... 1,451,277 
Dobbs ped 6,268 5,883|| Brooklyn. 2;738/175 
Dolgeville. 3,204 3,195 Manhattan 1, 580, 101 
Dunkirk. 18,007 17,713|| Queens... 1,550,849 
East Aurora. 962 5/253||_ Richmond 191/555 
East Hills. . 2,547 343||New York Mills 3, 366 
*East Isl p.. Hato) See ae ae Niagara Falls 90,872 
*EKast Northport 3,842 ...... North Pelham 5,04 6 
*East Patchogue 4,124 .,.... Northport. . 3,859 
Hast Rochester 7,022 6,691|| North Syracuse 3) 356 
East Rockaway 7,970 5,610}|North Tarrytown 8,740 
Hast Syracuse 4,766 4,520||North Tona- 
Ellenville, . . 4,225 4,000 Sate 24,731 
Elmira..... 9,71 45,106 "81 
Elmira Heights 5,009 4)829||N 5,889 
Elmsford. .. 147 3,078 16, 166 
Endicott.... 20,050 17,702 2,884 


NEW YORK—Continued 


| 


1940 


- 
2 


8 
C es 


Base 


ONION 1 9 pt 
Bessey 
OH Ae im or 


eS 
“I 
& 


ean 
See 


Lal 

Orn 
my) 
J 
no 


— 


SON R 


-_ 
Be. 


+ 


12, 
87 
7, 
4 
6 


7 


oe a a 


0 
G 
3,35 
eee ane 3,08 
res i 
iat 2,85 
pie ieNe 4,010 3,7 
42,638||Syracuse.... 220,583 205,9 
18,039||Tarrytown. . 8,851. ue 
10,666 ||Ticonderoga. 3,517 3, 
18,612||Tonawanda. 14,617 
NES Stes 72,311 70, 
28,589 5,991 
24,058 e 5,441 
3,136) |Utica....... 101,531 
2,314 re; 26,854 
7,236 Shoe 
5,970 947 
3,649 Wappingers Falls 3) ee 
4,413 S6 "713 
3,788 2,674 
4,756 2,968 
10,163 Waterloo.. 4,438 
2,500 Watertown.. 34,350 
24,379||Watervliet. . 15,197 
9,036 Gie: 3,052 
3,578 6,037 
14,557 6,402 
86 112 
8,743 3,833 
5,15 ,663 
13,034]| West “Haverstraw SH 099 
11,328]|Whitehall, . ‘457 
7,449|| White Plains 43,466 
5,871|| Whitesboro. . 90: 
21;908|| Williamsville 4,649 
10,064]| Williston Park 2505 
2.882]! Yonkers... . 52,798 
3,737|| Yorkville... 3,528 
3830 NORTH CAROLINA 
67,362||Ahoskie. . .. 3,579 2.8) 
9,646]| Albermarle. . 11,798 4, 
31,883]|*Arlington, . 085 opie 
4,691)|Asheboro. .. ,701 6,9 
58,408]|| Asheville... . 53,000 51,3 
454,995||Beaufort.... 3,212 3,2 
394,711||Belhaven. .. 2.528 2,3 
698,285||Belmont.... 5,330 4,3 
889,924|| *Belmont-South 
297,63 Rosemary. 173 Aree 
174,441||Bessemer City 3,961 3,5: 
3,628||Boone...... 2,973 4,5 
78,029||Brevard. 908 3, 
5,052|| *Brown-Norcott : 
3,093 Mills. . 802 aie 
2,083||Burlington., 24,560 12, i! 
8,804||Canton..... ,906 5,0: 
*Caroleen- 
20,254 Avondale- 
8,694 Henrietta. 3,494 Re. 
5,206||Chapel Hill. 9,177 3,6. 
16,346||Charlotte... 134,042 112,9: 
21,506||Cherryville. . 3, 492 3,2: 


1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 1950 1940 


ORTH CAROLINA-Continued|} NORTH DAKOTA-Continued OHIO—Continued 
D 414 DY... s907 vies 2,565 2,259 


poe 50,246 44,711 
In-Cool Se 
8S... , RAS oe 
Lincoln Heights 5,531 ee GA 
roa atn i 3,379 
5,736 5,601 
Logan....6. 5,972 6,177 
_ 5}|London,.,.. 5,222 4/697 
AE Ane St 3,5 2,896]| Lorain... : 51,202 44,125 
wae Loudonville. 2,523 oad 
Louisville. . 3,801 3,379 
6 Lyndhurst. , ; 7,359 2,391 
Ait Echt 2,773 Madeira. 2;689 1,384 
C) .. 43,564 37,154 
15,586 6,728 
fae 014 ote 
Gastonia.... 23,069  21,313|/Bay....... : 006 14,543 
CG ore: peaevale 05 _7,390]|Marion..... 33,817 30,817 
Graham. . 5,02 4,339 ae Martins Ferry 13,220 14,729 
G eeDsbOr0.. 2, 9,808|/ Marysville. , 4,256 4,037 
G 16 6,906 eiee208 594 26,644 
Mayfteld Heights 5, 807 2,696 
4,359 
6329 5,544 
3,446 3,356 
8 Middletown. 33,695 31,220 
Fea Minery: 80 937 
Mingo Fangton 4,464 5,192 
aa Montpelier... 3/867 3,703 
ne 5 3,020 2,808||Mount Healthy 5, 333 3,997 
Mount vomes 12/1 10,122 
Pt ste Napoleon. . 5, 338 4,825 
Nelsonville. . 4,845 5,368 
4)| Newark.. 34, 275 31,487 
New Boston. 4'754 6,024 
Newburg Heights 3,689 3,830 
arion..... 740 505||Newcomerstown 4,514 4,564 
- Saway Park cy TORS, arate Shs = New Lexington 4,233 4,049 
Mills-East Beer 6 2 New Phila- 
ingham.. aS fe asaete 12948 12,328 
onroe..... 1 S 8,723 7,982 4,451 3,120 
Mooresville. 7,121 : : : ,336||Niles....... 16,773 16,273 
‘Morehead City 5,144 Nowth Baltimore 2/771 2,616 
organton. 8,311 7,670|| Heights. North Canton 4/032 2,988 
fount Airy. 7,192  _ 6,286||Clyde...... North College 
gece 208 aan wart Siiuioa GS 28! 
15,8 Brie or’ mste i ; 
Berens dae 8 10,230 5|/North Royalton $939 2,859 
orwalk,,.. , ’ 
Sor Felinont 3,948 ase 4614 4'337 [l a5/001 —84’010 
9,691 7,6 
MESS 7,062 4,305 
5,153 4,484 
2,962 2,342 
05.67 ; 11432 «19'o88 
*Ranlo-Smyre 2,929 ...... : ; : 
mice 11°708 react. 6230 [armas ccigg BROT 10809 
A arma e: S Fh: ’ 
pees neplas 156 Boe lipover ric. 91852 Perrysburg... _ 4,006 3,457 
Piqua..... 17,447 16,049 
fate Tie 3,656 3,581 
Port Clinton 5,541 4,505 
3||Portsmouth, 36,798 40,466 
Pe eG a 9,857 8,538 
7,836 6,079 
‘810 2/770 
11,237 8,291 
RE 4,296 ate 
3,963 3,912 
7,066 7,387 
SEER 3,040 2/797 
"3995 ;208 5,532 
es: 12,754 12/301 
29/375 24,874 
1045 2.902 
Ree Be D042 fore cae 7433 ry 
28,222 23, 303 
B58. eae 
971 6,643 
, Sen's 2)||Sidneywewe: 11,491 9,790 
Poe | OB i Solon..." 2'570 1,508 
Pee neaville 2,653 15,432 6,146 
West End., .. 78,508 70,662 
Whiteville... 4,238 | 3,011 ? Steubenville. 35,872 37,651 
Williamston. : 8,859 45|| Strongsville. 3,504 2)216 
Wilmington. . 45,043 sem Struthers... 11,941 11,739 
Raison nS 23°0L0 2/629 2,549 7 5,821 3,45 
Beeioniso s : Tifin....... 181952 16/102 
spelen...» ‘87,811 cae Brllqekea 30se16 —-289°349 
NORTH DAKOTA : 8 e 7,253 7,426 
5 10,661 9,697 
aes ,614 6,435 
Se ties: an cotati Pet B88) 
ii, 4 O01), . 24,070) Lakeville..)..02 723,492." — 005. er Ar on 9, : 
oD o 4,397 907 
Mens 1335 8,335 
10,364 9,227 


8 3 gy 7 
ee eas 23089 Lebanon.... 4/61 s : 7,966 6.495 


eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Place 1950 1940 || Place 1950 1940 
places fe lee G8 Ree ee ee eee 
OHIO—Continued OKLAHOMA—Continued 
Wapakoneta 5,797 20,238 
Warren..... 49/856 4,389 
Warrensville 4,750 
Heights... 4126 6 
Washington. 10,560 9,4 Tulsa. 182,740 
Wauseon.... 3,494 *Veterans Village 3,355 SONA 
Wellington. . 2'992 Vinita 5,518 
5,691 4,395 
3.249  2,828||Bristol...... 
3/529 
6,747 
5,915 
OREGON ___|/Butler...... 
10,115 
94190. ee 
7,739 
a7 
2/512 
‘ 117409 
Xe 12/87 3/093 
Yellow Springs’ 2,896 6,223 
ponantown. 168,330 3,523 
Zanesville. . 40.517 Pic “ E: 
* 7 
OKLAHOMA "793 + 3,579||Clarion..... 3; 
Ada........ 15,995 com 2 
OSE eee td 5,055 049 4c 
i ietcisls « ee A 5 oy , 
Anadarko... «6,184 8,579||Grants Pass. 8,116 Fa 
Antlers..... 2,506 3,254 || 7 Gals e. 269T nae od 
Ardmore... 17,890 —-16,886/|Ftieperon-: Sad Fi 
Atoka... 2. 2,653 2,548 tt #4 
Bartlesvilic.. 19,228 wa 
Bethany.... 5,705 1 eg 
Blackwell. . . 9,199 1S 
Bristow. . 5.400 6,050||Lakeview... 2,831 _ — 2,466//Coplay..... 3,1 
Broken Arrow 3/262 a 
Chandler. . 2,724 6, 
Checotah... 2:638 3,1 
Cherokee. ; . 27635 71 
Chickasha... 15,842 2,8 
Claremore... 494 3,4 
Cleveland. .. 2,464 3,2 
Clinton..... 7,555 2, 
Cordell at me 4 
‘us eels 414 © 7,708 | ae ee eee ae een ete Se R 
Del City.... "504. —ti(‘é‘(«é(NC!C«!« (]OSWeBO..... = 3,316 0s:O1,726)/Derry...... 3,C 
WeY..... 2,513 11, 
Drunright.. 5,028 = 4,303/|50rtland.... 39,025 — o00,39%|/Donora. .... 13,1 
Duncan..... 15,325 : 12,¢ 
Durant..... 10,541 Downingtown 4,6 
eran) 9088 Desens i 
y. . . ’ i 
El Reno.. 10,991 12,0 
Enid...... 36,017 23) 
Bufaula....: 21540 21355 : 5,2 
Frederick,:; _ 51467 5'109||Springfleld.. 10,807 20,6 
Guthrie..///  10)113 10018 ||Sweet Home 3,603 6,655 8,2 
Guymon, , 4718 2/290||The Dalles. . 7,676 Bast Conemaugh 4,101 4:85 
Hartshorne.. 2'330 2/596 SUAOOk:. . 3,685 East Landsdowne 3,527 3, 
ealdton. 2'578 2'067|| West Linn... 2,945 East McKeesport 3,171 3,0 
Henryetts.. 7.987 6,805 PENNSYLVANIA eee Sequel a 
Holdenvilie. 6,192 6,632||Aldan...... 3,430  _2,642||Haston..... 33,5 
ollis 3,089 2,732||Aliquippa. .. 26,132 urg) 9 6,0 
2.208 3,267 ||Allentown... ae 96,9 aot eee eae 7, fe Me 
; , ensburg. . i 
4,671 4)565 3'953||Eddystone. . 3,014 24 
3,345 16,429 Edgewood. 9 4°6 
iret ite ey ie eae 7 
; ; ; a 8,74: 
021, ae 6,304 Edwardsville 
17'878 127401 10,263 Elizabeth... : 
2'791 2'594||*Arnold City- Elizabethtown 4) 
4,271 4,193 enone S208 eo oan Ellwood City 12, 
Ton 137399 2'899||Ashland . 6, 192 z, E US oes 6, 
‘ i : mporium.. wu 
Midwest City 10,166 4,084 4, Pmpworth: F 3 
Muskogee. . 37,289 ,430 4, 6.1L 
Nichols Hiils 2.606 SO00PMA Urs: 116,9) 
; ‘ 1463 6,155||Etna...... 7.2 
: 968 4/040 4771 5, 
39 ‘ ; 8 
Oklahoma Gity 243°504 eee ery 13,84 
,050 5,687 
Okmulgee: . 18/317 31442 24 
144 3)831 . 
Pauls Valley ,896 6,360 5.641 rm, 2 id 
Pawhuska... 5,331 5,443 ||*Beaverdale- ‘ ry } 
Pawnee..... 2'861 2'742||_ Lloydell. 2560 eee 4, a 
Perry...... 5,137 5,045||Beaver Falls 17,375 : 5a 
Picher... |: : 31951 5/848 ||Bedford . 31521 6,2: 
Ponca City.. 20,180 16,794 ||Bellefonte., 5,651 4's 
Poteau..... 4,776 4,020||Bellevue.... 11,604 3h 
eee TC cue a a 
BNISIO , , en Avon... 2,4 *9 
Sallisaw.....  -2’885 2'140 pen avon 3008 ea 
Sand Springs 6,994 6,137||Berwick. . 14010 cs 
Sapulpa, mae 13,031 12,249 Bethel. .., 11324 3 a 
Rates ; ,037/|Bethlehem.. 66,340 —_-58490||Gettysb 3 "OF 
Seminoie...; 11863 —-11'547||Birdsb : , ttysburge.. 7,046 5,9 
Shawnee... 221948 220531 (Blairsville... 3 008 3008 Girardville. 3864 i 


es 


—= 


1950 


Place 1950 


eres Ses 5,407 

Nazare’ 5,830 

*N SeaPMontiit New 
Columbus. 4 


Northampton 


5||North Belle 


Vernon. 3,147 
North Braddock 14°724 
sie Catasau- 


See 


Plymouth... 
PORT. osa% 
Portage..... 
Port Allegany 


Prospect Park 


1||Punxutawney 


weeeee OFLU wae awe 


denville-Loyal- 
hanna. +... 
¢eDonald.. 
cKeesport. 
McKees Rocks 16,241 
McSherrystown 2,510 
Mahanoy er 10,934 
nheim, . 4,246 


Milton..... 
‘Minersville... 
Monaca..... 
Monessen... 
Monongahela 
ontoursville 


ville 6,78 
Mount Carmel 14, 1222 
Mount Joy.. "006 
Mount Oliver 
Mount Penn 
Mount Pleasant 

ount Union 


Myerstown.. 
Nanticoke... 


Sayr 
1 Schuylkill even 


Scottdale. 

125,536 
3,514 
ate 836 
Shamokin . 16,879 
2)|Sharon..... 26,454 
Sharon Hill. 5,464 
9||Sharpsburg.. 7,296 
Sharpsville.. 5,414 
Shenandoah, 15,704 
Shilington.. 5,059 
Shippensburg 5,722 
Slatington... 4,343 
Somerset.... 5,936 
1|/Souderton.. 021 

South Connells- 

Wille. - os. 610 
South Fork.. 2,616 
South Greens- 

Dore ares +980 
ret Union- 

os cSt 1425 
Raita 3,144 
South Se Wiiliams- 

port...... 6,364 
Spangler.... 3,013 
Spring City. 3,258 
Springdale. . ,939 
State College 17,227 

,574 

nwo ,524 
*Strabane... 2,861 
7\|Stroudsburg. 6.361 


Nanty-Glo.. 
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: Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
~ 1940 


1940 


Place 


Sugar Notch 2,002 
Summit Hill. 4,924 
15, 570 
2, 
4,825 
16,48) 
Swoyersville, 7,795 
Tamaqua. .. 11,508 
Tarentum... 9,540 
Taylor...< 7,176 
5,861 
8,923 
,06' 
z 3,965. 
*Trevorton.. 7045 
4||Turtle Creek 12,363 
04||Tyrone. .... 8.214 
Union City... 3,911 
Uniontown. . 20,471 
,081 
9,524 
4,325 
ee 14,849 
2 |; Washington, 26,280 
Waynesboro. 10,334 
Waynesburg. 5,514 
Weatherly... 2,622 
oe Wellsboro.., 4,215 
Wesleyville, . 3,411 
avec West Chester 15,168 
West Hazelton 6,988 
West Homestead 3,25: 
‘in 7,985 
1||Westmont... 4,410 
West Newton 619 
3||West Pittston 7,230 
West Reading 072 
0}| West View. . 7,581 
rere Washing- 
wis woning $693 
Sparc e yo! s 
West York.. 5,756 
»o42 
6,159 
76,826 
31,418 
45,047 
Williamstown 2,332 
Winnerding: 5,325 
0;} Wilson. 8,159 
01 
6,280 
4,511 
4,187 
slots iol 1,068 
iPallana tale 59,953 
Youngwood, 2,720 
epakartes Zelienople... 2,981 


Barrington. . 8,246 
Bristol . fa 2,320 
Burrillville. . 8,77: 
23,550 

869 

,060 


6,518||East Providence 35,871 
6,493/|Glocester.... 2,682 
140,404 pe aeekee! ae 3,676 
2,877||Johnston., 12,725 
51614 11,270 
18,810 7,382 
25,622 7,564 

467 
202 14,810 

5,129 

ogres 92 


13,927 
2 North’ Smiltideta 5,726 


Pawtucket. . 81,436 


2 Portsmouth. 6,57. 
Providence.. - 248,674 
Smithfield... 6,690 
pouta h Kings 

Faereisie 10,148 

5,659 

alsa 8,513 

43,028 

Westerly.. 12,380 
West War 19,096 
Woonsocket... 50,211 


Abbeville... 5,395 
2||Alken...... 7,083 
Anderson... 19,770 
Andrews.... 2,702 
*Arcadia.... 2,554 
Bamberg.... 2,954 
Bates burg... 3,169 
Beaufort.... 5, 081 


1950 
Se 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ce ae 


| , ng pity 


a“ ly 
— 


1950 Lb 
1950 1940)| Place tinued } 
282 aod = hee 
=a 1950 Sa EGueRE we ae Andrews.... 3.399 
tinu 12, ies a 
SOUTH CAROLINA_Continued 708 © Beal age ee 73968 
SOUTH oe 3,371 ers 7/602 
Renontifaio 300 ge He 
Bishopville.. 3, 52/896 133,459 
1Y 
Judson... 11,008 3755 si76 
Camden Bere 3,204 3,47 9,427 
BAYCE.. eee i 
Charleston. : ” 5} 12/699 4014 
3,252 oi73 
7:7 79:248 
ee 3/016 
ze ae 13788 
618 A 
aoe 3873 18058 
ot ,831 4,544 
Qn By 5,944 
rh Eee 
a i 
Edgefield... 2,518 13e o46 36°06 
ae 12808 ate 
é 7 18,102 
Loe me mn lay Z 
a Acted 3240 "e924 i oe 
Fort Mill. 8,123 sit '870||Galvert ; 
Gaffney. 6,004 3,191 2:70 
Georgetown 3;362 348 4364 
*Graniteville 2S RNR Bey 10;885 ze 16 
*Great Falls 58.161 Dyersburg. - es ; 2750 
Greenville... 13/806 0 *Bagleton Vitlag 3,508’ states 4, 23 
Greenwood.. 5,0 50 SoS Hills 645” 2,938|| Carthage... Beit 
ROG s 3.658 E 10°754 7230 
Hartsville... 2'840 Elizabethton 887 3,880) Childress..-- k 
Honea Path. gear 8,18 Erwin, ..... 381 4358 
ee! ah ecu a 2,905 
Lake City... 7159 5,107 8530 
Lancaster... ills- ’ 3721 Fg38 
“apungdale 4818... 6,380 See 
*Langley-Bath Beas euiiie Columba i : ast 
: 2688 46 ‘ 
2,775 71426 "598 
6,834 Dae <2 Aa teal Camentaa 2 "350 
3346 son City 7884 28'349||Gooper: . 
Myrtle Beach 373 ates City ie 19,211 
Bae 7348” TBI fenorvile.:: 124-760 111,980||Corsioana. 51932 
oe Sea ia Wolette: Loess Crockett ‘1 oa 
“Ug eee Oe sue i 
Ba ee . We Mees 51 ~ 
Tee toe F are Lei eee ine #95903 
“Pelzer. mers. 31807 17508 
*Piedmont.. , Wha 17,504 
*Riverside-City 21,372 
SS Se eee West View-Fort 2,704 7 
ee sir 24/502 gon Clty. 8627. || ekinson. are 2, 
ee Soud-Union’ 3774 4,019||Donna...... aise 
Bleachery. 3 ORS eee weber ues 2,787 2y 
*Saxon..... 3.649 2,156 || MoMinnvill pce 7,276 f on 
Seneca...... BROS Seay te 0 3,626 Bee 
*Shannontown 6, beg 2,925 Lv 
cme ee gBT12 sag |[Memonls. 4038 12/383 8, 
wood..... 36795 #0 3,855 274 
Spartanburg. 3,31 oy 931 ooe0 a5 
Summerville. "185 t Pleasant 2/93 4,970 pore 
sey 780, Moun 13,052 ; ree 
Sumter. . 173 Afuntreesbaro 74,307 488 96,8! 
wr Mills 2,654 * 2850 ||NI Nashville. 1 20 130,485 6.5 
waltales--  BASLB8S IN ilies: aR Tag 1 
Walterboro, ane Sei Sake ae 5,826 stone 3°089 tees 
M re a see i 7 eens 
W, Columba, 4,373 1,744 hive pee 3210 2 u 
Nov., a‘ rood... , 4:444 rte 
Thites Bridge Rockwoo 2,545 tockton f 7,65 
WRoadeNorts Win- 70 tone wees moseeviee 9,456 Fort sci 27 ee ars a 
yah Heights gon 3,272 cere aetinen a 761 Fredericksburg Oe 2.53 
Whitmure. .. 3086 2,509 |/*South ittsburg 2 373 06)| Freeport. 1,246 ee 
Williamston . A O84 To Sena South P. 1299 Gainesville. 1 18 b bt 
Williston, ‘53 267 Peary 6,506 Galena Park 66,568 60,8) 
Winnsboro. . , 4,199 Galveston... 571 2,2) 
*Winnsboro 986.50 Hee 3,868 "856 3,1) 
*Woodbiii Hs 2500 Geran nts: : 7008 =e 2 
Woodruff . 3.831 nian Cy 3,974 poet 3,1) 
ao a DAKOTA 50, 16,088 1940,°8,708,, POP || Gilmer... 3859 ar 
21,051 1950, 15,954; 6,742 518 
rdeen... : 3) 
Belle Fouche 3 ‘540 bar 26,612|| Grand Frairie itoee 138) 
Broo ls "530 45. 1,944|| Greenville 5.760 oe wnl 
ton. <i, | 017 tt ‘ 
Dendroica Stee 3000 alton ae 3.077 34 ; 
Hot Springs. 788 449 Hamlin... 5:86 13/3) 
EPUTOD. 2c: <0 422 26 are 3,0 
oe G82 3,701 86ll Haskell... 8 
Lemmon... S188 74,246 51,6 
eee ; 2,982 


Place 1950 20||Place ah 


TEXAS—Continued VERMONT 
Bina iae 4 River Oaks.. rf ++. ...](Barre. 10,922 
Robstown... 7,2 Barton eee 3,298 
ellows Falls (see Rock 
Bennington, . eer 411 
San Angelo.. 52,093 4 
.....|{San Antonio. a4 6 ser Sea aene 
“weae 1,516||Burlington.,. 33/155 
f San Benito. . 13,271 Colchester. 3/897 
ec Essex...... 3,931 
By PAL 
2,629 
_.!.. |lSan Saba... 3400  ° 2'997]|Hartford..... 5,827 
SAaneligae he Vf! meer be. etna k (ey ROOM canes 3,360 
4,778 
AA Sib ate 3,61 
8,5: 
3,225 
5,21 
rer. 4'314 
SE ie ope art | Pease a 2'936 
3,499 
ges 2,643 
Sabon. 5,499 
South Houston 4; 
Stamford. 5, 819 village .... 3,881 
1||Stephenvilie, 4,768 scales mga OOD 
oe Sulphur Springs : ese Ope 
Sweetwater.. at k 9,202 
2 wuss. ||Tatt. 2'978 2/686) |g hae 7,370 
ee 107 6.038 gatas South Burlington 3,279 
‘ 869 3'426l\Taylor....°: Springfield... 9,190 
ff Vill $940 
0 
Niayes : A 4,276 
1||Terrell Hilis, _ 2°708 rete) 
Texarkana (a) 24,753 17,019}|" yay 37° 4,402 
‘Texas CHYS: . 3,467 
Tulia. BES 6,734 
Woodstock... 2,613 
VIRGINIA 
Diteeie Abingdon... 4,709 
Alexandria, . 61,738 
een a e0ds 4.90711 WACO. . 2.0... 84, Altavista.... 3} 332 
Waxahachie. 7 8,655||Appalachia.,. 2;915 
McCamey . 2/595||Weatherford * Arlington-Five 
“McGregor . 6 062]|Wellington.. 3,676 Botke- Kons 
“McKinney .. 1 Weslaco. ... 7,5 , 4 4124 
Marfa. 3 3,603 *West Orange 2,539 «...«.... , 2,610 
West University 3,421 
Place. . 17 4,061 
Big Stone Gap 5,173 
Blacksburg. . 3,358 
vers 10,8237 “5 208 Blackstone.. 3,536 
Wichita Falls Bluefield (a). 4,212 
Winnsboro.. 2,51 2,092||Bristol (b).. 15,954 
A etalieve 2, Buena Vista, 214 
ies 2 sod Charlottesville 25,969 
Chase City.. 2,519 
SA cc jy Mee WY Maree ce eo Chincoteague 2,724 
(a) Pop. of Texarkana city in||Christiansburg 2,967 
6,311 Miller County, Ark.: (1950) 15,-||Clifton Forge 5,795 
Mount Pleasant 6,342 875; (1940) 577. Colonial Heights 6,077 
eee ones 12/327 *Copeland Park 7,115 
Navasota. . 5,188 Covington. , 5,860 
Nederland. 3,805 ane UTAH Culpeper... 2,527 
New Boston. 2,688 Danville... . 35,066 
New Braunfels 12) 210 American Fork 5,126 * East Hampton- 
Sess 3/022 Bingham Canyon 2,569 North Phoebus 3,437 
Ae ae Bountiful... 6,004 5,664 
teen Brigham.... 6,790 ,030 
Cedar one 6,106 7,535 
Clearfield. 4,723 YA 


Cae girs 3,765 Be Bete et 
ANSe..... ragerto’ PAS Bilee Weatie x ax 
2,885 Heber.. 2,936 


Hrederiokebute 12; 158 
Front Borat 8,115 
Galax. 2 5 
Hampton... 5,966 
Harrisonburg 10,810 
* Highland 


beiavent 3,171 

weeeeee 8,054 4,855)|Nephi...... (2,990 2,830)/)* ilton..... 4,486 

.. . 4,417 —- 2,325))Ogden..... 1%) aie 10.219 
PRATT... 2s MEI; ocisiciare 8,351 2,914||* Jericho-Lloyd Place 

Be aultDs nite 4 LOB oe th. con. 3 5h Pleasant mm 4, foe 

sburg... ayson A 

2 Pleasant Grove 3,195 2,731 

ar 01 47,727 

21 2,830 

0 02 Marion..... 982 

s onee 4,562 Martinsville. 17, 251 

Salt 4 See ity 182/121 Narrows. . 520 

South Ogden 3'763 7|| Newport News 43; 358 


* Newsome Park- 
Hilton Park 14,960 
Norfolk..... 213,513 


South Salt Lake 7,704 
Spanish Fork 5,230 


Antes 3 
Ra ondviil Springville. . 6,475 
Ravin Cut . Stages Ia : 7,269 1||* North Hampton- 
Hei ae ats Vernal...... 2,845 South Hamp- 
*wWashington =... «© |} _ton...7... ee 


Refugio..... 66 
*Ric Grande City 3,992 ...... Terrace... 5,841 ......-UNorton..... 


mee 


DP Lo Co HAG Oy sT it 2 6 
~ 
ot 


ee 


4,006 
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Place 1950 1940 
VIRGINIA—Continued 
Orange..... 2,571 
Petersburg... 35,054 
Phoebus... .. 3,694 
Pocahontas.. 2,410 
Portlock. . 3,809 ante ess 
Portsmouth. 80,039 
Pulaski..... a 
ford. 0: 

Richlands. , 4,64: 
Richmon 30,310 
* Riverview BAST Oren 
Roanoke 91,921 
Salem...... 6,82: 
Saltville . 2,678 
* Sandston- 

Seven Pines 3,902 
* Schoolfield- a7 


affa 4,872 
* Sherwood Park Pp 523 


South Boston 6,057 
South Norfolk 10,434 
Staunton.... 19,927 

OLE. ..:.3 12,339 
Vinton..... 3,629 
Virginia Beach 5,390 
Waynesboro. 2,357 
Williamsburg 6,735 
Winchester. . 13,841 
Wytheville... 5,513 


See also Bluefi eld, 


w.ve 


pop.» 950) 21,506; (1940) 20,641: 
also Brist Tenn 
pop., (1950) 16,771; (1920) 14, 004. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen... 19,653 
Anacortes... 6,919 
Auburn...) 6,497 
Bellingham 34,112 


*Beverly Park-Laurel 
Heights-Lowell- 


Pinehurst. 8,353 
eon ne) 27,678 
Beeey 2,705 
Camas...... 72 
Centralia. 8,657 
Chehalis... . 5,639 
Cheney..... 2,797 
Clarkston. . 5,617 
Colfax... . 3,057 
College Place 3,174 
Colville..... ,033 
Dayton..... 1979 
Ellensburg. . 8,430 
Enumelaw.. 2,789 
Ephrata 4,58! 
Everett..... 33,849 
*PFairview... 3 
*Hrultvale. . 3,654 
Grand Coulee 2,741 
Grandview. . 2,50: 
Hoquiam 11,123 
Kelso,...... 34 
Kennewick 10,106 

DUG. hayes. 3,27 
Kirkland.. 4,713 
*Lake Stevens 2,58 
Longview. . 0,339 
*MeMicken™ 

Heights... 2,550 


*Mason City 2,606 
Medical Lake 
Moses Lake. 2,679 
Mount Vernon 5,230 
*Navy Yard City 3,030 
*North pee S 067 

ia... 15,819 


Olymp: "81 
Omak... 179 
PasC0. 2. oe. 10,228 
Port Angeles 11,233 


Port Townsend 6,888 


636 
12,022 
10,010 
all 
16,039 
are 21,809 
Seattle..... 467,591 
Sedro-Woolley 3,299 
Shelton... .. 04 
Snohomish. . 3,094 


*South Broad- 


2,8 
143,673 
Toppenish . 4 
Tumwater. . 2,72 
Vancouver. . 41,664 
Walla Walla. 24,102 
Wapato..... 3,185 
Wenatchee.. 13,072 


54 


DROP OOl 
poee 


PNP ep coconoss 
ro) 
_~ 
x 


—e bl = 


Place 1950 


*West Wenatchee 2,690 
Yakima..... 38,486 


Beckley..... 19,397 
Benwood... 3,48: 

‘Bluefield (a). 21,506 

Buckhannon 6,016 

Charleston. . 73,501 

3,035 

566 

Nee ts 3,758 

32,014 

* Cora-Mt. ‘Gay 4, 201 

9,121 

4,435 

,858 

7,365 

ar 5,780 

86,353 

4,320 

nag oa 6,347 

2,594 

neers 5,079 

*McComas. 2,999 

McMechen 3,518 

Mannington. 3,241 
Marnet..... 2,51 

Martinsburg 15,621 

Montgomery 3, 

organtown 25,525 
Moundsville. 14,772 
Mount Hope ie 
Mullens. 470 
New "Martinsville 4, ore 
Oak Sait, 4, 318 
*Omar- 

Barnabus. 3,073 
Paden City.. 2588 
Parkersburg. 29/684 
Philippi... .. 2'531 
Piedmont... ,565 
Point Pleasant 4,596 
Princeton... 1279 
Richwood... 5,321 
Saint Albans 9,870 
Salem, ..... 2,578 
Shinnston.. . 2,793 
Sisterville. .. 2,313 
boner Charles- 

eraeters 16,686 
“south Parkers- 

urg 10,808 
8 5 587 

prague . 2,626 
*Verdunvtile- 

Mudfork 2,941 
Vienna. < ,020 

BE Sain e oye 3,992 
Weirton 24,005 
Welch. ..... 6,603 
Wellsburg.. . 5,787 
Weston..... 945 
Westover... 4,318 
Wheeling. .. 58,891 
White Sulu 

Springs. . 2,643 
re iamson. 8,624 


1, 
11,620 


WISCONSIN 
Algoma...... 3,384 
Allouez...... 5,315 
Antigo. ...... 9,902 
Appleton.... 34,010 
Ashland..... 10,640 
Baraboo..... 7,264 
Beaver Dam. 11,867 
Beloit (city).. 29,590 
aoe (town), 5,660 

erlin. |. vie 69. 

Black River 

‘als. oS 2,824 
oon Beets 2,556 
Blooming Grovg 5,428 
Brookfield 425 
Burke....... ,569 
eee So 4,780 
Brookfield.. 425 
Caledonia. . 713 
Campbell. . 2,810 
Se ent 2,810 
Chippewa Fails iL. ,088 
Clintonville. 1567 
Columbus. ,250 
Cudahy... 12,182 
Delafield. ,740 
Delavan..... 4,007 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
WASHINGTON—Continued 


WEST VIRGINIA ~* 


) See also Bluefield, Va., pop., 
6 1950) 4,212; (1940) 3,921. 
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1940) |Place 
WISCONSIN—Continu 
More san De Pere 
27,221 
Eau 
1608 Fond 4. 
'y ‘on u 
20,641)|Fort Atkinson 
ér'en 9) Fox Point vil 
»926||Grand Chute 
wane Grand Rapi 4,142 
3,805 ville. . 11,784 
30,579||Green Bay ee 
* na reendale. . 
5,266 nfiel 907 
81133 Gree id 2818 
83 2'664 
a 
Jett (city) 3 CoH 
* ‘erson (city. A 
3,902 /|Jefferson (town) 2,584 
2942 aukauna.. +337 
166 Kenosha. .... 2368 
Kewaunee 583 
* 3796 Kimberly vil 3,179 
3°145 Ladysmith 3,924 
1's14 Crosse. 47,535 
15'063|| Lafayette. 3,415 
3'231 CSRS 2 8,956 
16'655 Lake Geneva 4,300 
14'168||Lake Mills ,516 
"431 || Lancaster... . 3,266 
37026) |Little Chute vil. 4,152 
3'491 Madison (city) 96,056 
5'983||Madison (town) 4,195 
*913||Manitowoc... 27,598 
Z Manitowoc 
eee it Rapids 3,007 
2.915||Marinette. 4,178 
30/103) |Marshfield 12,394 
1/955||Mauston..... 171 
2°677 a le 3,010 
3'538||Medford..... »799 
7'426||Menasha (city) 12,385 
5/051||Menasha (town) 3,007 
3.558||Menomonee.. 3,793 
2'571|| Menomonee 
2/817 ee ee 
2'702||Mequon..... 3 
mac oe wirelateitene 8,951 
wal 
ep (city) 637,392 
"2\497 Onen! 5,857 
2,497 wD 5 
ES cot ROROLN: PR, 3 bet 
onroe...... 
aes ous Pleasant i, fs 
2,338||Muskego..... A 
1,277|\Neenah...... 12,437 
ah ea Neillsville. 2,663 
6,264||New Berlin.. 5,334 
6,255||New London. 4,922 
,268||New Richmond 2,886 
1,752||Oak Creek... ,807 
61,099 Donsnso ree 
fly) > che 5,345 
2,093 Oe omer 
8/366 (town).. 3,288 
rater aed irk 5,055 
Omalas: ,061 
Oenkoen, “city 41,084 
Oshkosh Nakai 4,715 
Park Falls. 2,924 
2,652||Pewaukee. . ae 
,561)|Platteville . 51 
9,495||Pleasant Prairle e 207 
28,436||Plymouth. . 4.54 3 
11,101]||Portage...... 7,334 
6,415||Port Washington 4,755 
10,356||Prairie du Chien 5 392 
mice; Seon aaup asthe 7,176 
‘ cine . 
4,247||Reedsbur 
Rhinelander 
2,539||Rice Lake.. 
2'204||Richland Center 4,608 
3,015||Ripon....... .619 
ee Boe Falls... Soa 
4 alem....... ’ 
4,414||Shawano..... 894 
4,196||Sheboygan 
4,019 (city)...... 42,365 
2,222||Sheboygan 
2,245||  (town).. 266 
10,368 Sheboygan’ Falls é 599 
4,134]|Shelby....... 3,436 
io eevie Spee vil. 16, pas 
2,494 Sout Milwau- 
3,444!| kee....... 12,855 
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Ph Bs 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940/|Place 1950 1940 
: WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Contin ued WYOMING—Continued 


PEs ah ye: aie Wauwatosa Cheyenne 31,935 22,474 
Dooner..*.. 39|| (city)..... 38,324 a "372 : 
al ete 2'946 Wauwatosa dd |e om Bar| 3308 
23,941 14,611 ; ; 3)605 
oa 83ers a: 
AU ee West Milwaukee — f ie ; 10827 
es 2.564 92] (village)... 5,429. 5,010 foe. 2/508 275 
es ae : 23959 2/689 ; 1/962 
sh Bay Lis are 04 1,948 
Whitewater. Bier $638 ore re 
nae: 3,795 3,549||Wisconsin ~~ , ste bias 
‘ Rapids.:.. 13,496 11,416 || onoriime 10.529 
3,921 3 458 WYOMING Thermopolis 2,422 
: ,798||Buffalo..... 2,674 2,302||Torrington.. : 2,344 
30,414 27,268||Casper..... 23,673 17,964||Worland.... 4,202 2.710 
_ Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
eee 
; 1950 1940]|Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 
pee: GUAM—Continued PUERTO RICO—Continued 
a 8,643 Barrigada..... 11,534 28.659 22 
. 11,254 3,495||Dededo....... 6 3017 14'506 


ava iand gate 9, 824 11,592 8,691 

(a) Agana annexed to Sinajana 15,336 7,108 

since 1940. 408 16,913 

HAWAII aa aunt 

ward....... 2,114 'g49|/Hawall:.-... . 499,794 423,330 58944 50.376 
nce Sr Hawali County 68,350 73,276 99,492 65,182) 

ae : 1 132,438 19,935 

etka 258,256 Ree 7 Tesi 169,247 


a 0 We 5 
SOUR oem FES) 3085 || Elo City. Ye S7t98 33'388 VIRGRL ISL SES 
‘Tutuila, western 5/330 3:431|| City... ... 248,034 170,326 bet pr epee 24689 
Kahului Gity.; ~ 6.306 — 2/193||St. Croix (Municl- 
CANAL ZONE Reotlue Taaike pality) (a).. 12,103 12,902 
52,822 Oltitaa wees 7.740 1,540||St. St. 
a  alreecs. 1S | ae 
J Rreear - pahu vy. p YY) vivian oss 
North Gamboa 3,074 Charlotte Amalie 
Brorth Gamb 5:07 Wailuku City.. 7/424 7,319 ||Char 


CYS 
PUERTO RICO Christiansted 
am (Cities and towns over 10,000 City... .... 
Way) oe te 300 f inhabitants) 


| ee 
\SIRSpnocon 1,068 ||Puerto Rico, .2,210,703 1,869,255 
: ie : Aquadilla. 18,276 13,468 ||Island. 


14,562 11,987 
11,469 9,801 
4,112 4,495 


Island...... 13,813 11,265 
(a) Coextensive with St. Croix 


Population Changes in the Territories Since 1950 


_ New estimates of the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and the Virgin 
Islands (U. S.) were published by the Bureau of the Census in July, 1953. They were based on the 
Census of 1950 and reported from the Dept. of Defense and varidus Government bureaus and services. 
There were increases over the census in all places except the Virgin Islands. 
- Alaska—The total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1952, was 182,000, as 
against 159,000 on July 1, 1951. The total was an increase of 53,000 over the Census of 1950, or 41.3%. 
The civilian population reached 132,000, an increase of 24,000, or 21.8% over that of 1950. The 1952 
figure indicated the presence of 50,000 in the Armed Forces there. 

Hawaii—Population on July 1, 1952 was 522,000, as against 514,000 the year before. The increase 
over 1950 was 22,000 or 4.4%. The civilian population for 1952 was 467,000, a decrease of 10,000 since 
1950, or 2.1%. This indicated a military population of 55,000 in 1952. 

Puerto Rico—On July 1, 1952, Puerto Rico had an estimated population of 2,240,000, as against 
2,233,000 the year before and 2,210,703 reported by the Census of 1950. This increase of 1.3% took 
place despite the large emigration to the mainland during those years, estimated at over 350,000. The 
1952 civilian population was 2,214,000 leaving 26,000 military. 

Canal Zone—The. annual police census is taken in the Canali Zone in March, The 1952 results 
showed a total population of 58,400, an increase of 5,600 or 10.6%, and a civilian population of 
42.400, a loss of 800 from the 1950 census. This would place the military at 16,000. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


Area ze bo aa = Spey ane the Federal rep 4 of 

Continental United States, land area 2,977,128 eat A enbale wulted Stites. tts non Dene 

5 - gu- 

the miles, land and water area 3,022,387 square | ous areas are the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii: 

Territories (land and water area in square miles) AWE eae (oh: ae Wake aes 

: pe. 823. ; | enemy ani ete B bean igs Zone Recs Hiya ered seleCE <i: i ie Feat eae ae pee Canal 

n ; us one. e Un ates also is trustee, by man- 

$475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130, date of the aoe oe - the Cerorng, Mar- 

F shall and Mariana island chains e western 

| The athe apregg tata tap fe north by | Pacific. The islands, formerly held by Japan under 

Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the League of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct 

_ Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico | island units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or 
‘and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. | atolls with a combined land area of 687 sq. mi 
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286 U.S.—Population by States and rea County ess tat pe 
Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950 


WITH be hee OF COUNTY SEAT OR COURT HOUSE. LAND AREA IN SQUARE sph 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


There are 3,070 Counties in the United States exclusive of 29 independent cities. the District of Colun 
and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 


Land| County Seat Land| Coun 
Counties Area Court House tation Comasien Area Court 
ALABA ARKANSAS—Continued 
(67 counties, 61,078 sq. mi.; pop., Calhoun...... Hampton......... 
599|Pratteville........ Carroll.,.....- 
1,613|Bay Minette jureka ; 
899|Clayton & Eufaula. CHICO oo ase 647|Lake Village...... 
625|Centerville. . ri ries yWianaiseeiae The Flamer ag 
eee ; SB eee 3 
615|Union Springs..... 6,0 Cleburne...... 
773|Greenville......++ Cleveland..... ISON. 2 yi. 
610/Anniston........- Columbia. .... 
a7 Conway...... 
ee hae Craighead..... 
Crawford 
Crittende: oa BS 
se ynne.. 
Dallas. 672|Fordyce. 
Desha. 776| Arkansas City..... 
Drew. . 836 ——— pean 
Faulkner 656|Conway.......... 
fons eee er pemee 5 
Garland....... 
partic Grant........|  631|Sheridan.....62! 
Greene... oes, s'« 579|Paragould........ 
Hempstead SOLEOPE. ars so lateiteiets 
al ee ais oleetld iaetars 
Borate Independence. WS mre 
Seer bed -swesess| 574/Melbourne. °.....- 
ackson.......| 637|/Newport......... 
Sener aah a Jefferson...... sfom aets 
Greensboro....... Johnson....... 676|Clarkesville....... 
Abbeville... ae ¥ Lafayette..... 537|Lewisville........ 
Dothan..... 50 ; Lawrence. ,... 592|Powhattan and 
Scottsboro........ Walnut Ridge... 
Birmingham...... a ay 620|Marianna........ 
ainean thers " 16,4 Lincoln cnn 565|Star City... ache 
1ithe River 544) Ashdown 
gan 
Lonoke 
Madison 
Marion 628] Yeliville. . : 
Miller. oe 627|Texarkana PS. 
Mississippi... . 921 Bipsberie and 
SOOOLD: waeiarereee 
4 : Monroe 5. )cc:55.5 617|Clarendon... : 
Guntersville. . Montgomery... 801|Mount Ida... F 
INEODILGS ee ainteeiaiare Nevada....... 616|Prescott..-)... seen 
een Monroeville,...... 25,732 || Newton....... 822i Jasper. 2... ce oe 
MM gZomery . O|/Montgomery...... rn Ouachita...... 738|Camden.......... 
porens Pench eG 5 PUD are vexaliasave at 52, PQITV s.crisiaanelé 555)Perryville. . 
IEY.........| 734/Marion........... v4é Philipas dite. «2 704|Helena....... 
Pickens... Pike. sig 615 Africas: : - : . 
eects OCG LOY weieicheeae )1) 9 eg eee siere 
Tassel TES HRM ada tae Bale HOGS Sc 860|)Mena......... 
St. Clair...... PelliClivennecra Prairie..::::::]|  674|/Des Arc and De 
pnelby. Pear iaiate oes wannins atric en nine alls 
beeen ngston Pulagkt,,: 34.25%. ee 
Saree Noto Talladega Randolph Whisk oar Poke Fars ccm 
a p 08a. Dadeville St. Francis.... 636|Forrest City is, 
eau loose... 340 Puscalooss : altne yesh enn 725|Benton........... 
Washington] (069 |Chatona 1.2.2.2 Searey.://..1:| 684/Marshall. 71717! 
eee ees “ith Sebasti Sip cis th and |" 
Winston. ..... 633| Double Springs... ea cling — Fae 
BOVIer: ccercrashel. 585|De Queen........ 
ARIZONA 7~=—©_| | S¢Vier.....+.-]  585)De Queen... ..... 
x (14 counttes, 118,676 sq. mt: por., 749, 587) Sharp iiece 596 more Shade & 
pache....... 11,174/Saint John 27,767 ||Stone.........| 610|\ Mountain View... 
Cochise... >). * Bi ON@* caer sate 610 Mebane View.... 
Cc , sbee . 31/488 || Union 1,052 
Coconino i, a 18,573 Plagstatt : : 23'910 || vor Buren ie oe aris Snot 
aerate. are if obe tae eas 
Graham... - 4'610|Saftord 74,158 || Washington...|  963|Fayetteville.. |... 
“pees on D874: CHtON. oo ceecacend 22:8051 lteranaiitie ie Lael aolliavess 57 ee ene 
Moe -...+| 9,226|Phoenix...... coos] 331,770) Velie... ... 1) -Oaaltpanvillolanai noe 
Nae AMOS cris. 13,260|Kingman........ Danville and 
pavalo wich AR : \ Holbrook aes Dardanelle..... 
coo AS yi WCEOD i vise s s.c8s sf ak I CALIFORN 
peal sae 6.378 peorente wont Fate 43,101 Ais tees ichin’ 166 Fe mi. "op. 10, 686, 223 
Yavapai......| 8,091|Prescott.. 2131222: 2 ‘Alpine sunt Erooeiiee 4 
x is Satis wea 24'991 DIMES aia 723 Markkoviion ato rarer 
REO race 9,985|Yuma,..... seeeee! 28,006 ae BODOG 1 bee Nereis teens sees 
ARKANSAS = ORS See ’ OVALE diene siete 
Anca Sagounites, 52,875 80. mi: Dop., 1,000,611) Co ee Tifa ereenea 2S 
Ashley...... 1! 23,865 || Contra Costa 34|Martinez......... 
Baxter ee or uee Del Norte..... 003|Crescent City..... 
Benton cae 886|Bent onville. mee ae ore ee Dorado.... ? ,725|Placerville........ 
GUNGAae 602| Harrison. ath ie 200 Eresue OO 5 5 985) Fresno'os. + cen 
Bradley....... 649! Warren on 1400 € Au 1, 317|Willows.......... 


D-chig Oie Aas 15,987 || Humboldt, ..:; 3,573| Eureka 


Coun 


Seat L 
Coun meee County Seat 


louse Area Court House 


ORADO—Continued -_ 
ae 7,330 fl Btceseeca Spgs... 


Eien’: 1/San Rafael... .... 1 Weld... : 4,004 Greeley ae: ; 
+eeeee| 1,400) M&riposa......... eee TAY cits. o elotorarapete 

<2:) $1810/Uielan. 2200002 3 
reed. «6... ++. 69,780 iets eta aeltoclas Wek 
agelre seer e a ore cou: 8g. 10: 280) 
dtobern 2,115 || Fairfield... ... 633)Brideéport. t 
SnGmne es Hartford...... 740|/Hartford.........| 539,661 

46,603 93 


Ln <6 3 %e"s 979 N eyada City...... Middlesex..... 374|Middletown...... 67,332 
ia etel eras 782|Santa Ana........| 2 New Haven... 610|New Haven......| 545,784 

an eA 1 AST AUDUITIR TS eacl se New London... 672|New London 
cA eG One . and Norwich....| 144,821 
Hi ote Tolland....... 416/Tolland.......... 44,709 

0. Windham..... 516|Putnam and 
Bat 14,370 Willimantic. ....\ 61,759 


rirgrierice 


San Joaguin 1 ee Kent. z 
San Luis Obispo po. New Castle..::| 437 Tete oe 879 
San M ae Bs 58 || Sussex.........1 9461Georgetown 1336 
SP ees DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
cee eeee 4 (61 sg. mt. pop., 802,178) 
++ee+ees-] —958|Downieville....... 2,410 07 Gn oR. 
Befaiete st GO; BLO; XTORD. dea oolcealeiana X counties, sq. mt.; pop., 2,771,306) 
Gets an 2 pate ee pe Alachua....... Aree eT Me 57,026 
..«....] 1,579|/Santa Rosa.......} 103,405||Baker..... Sra 585 Macclenny....... 6,313 
ROAR 506|/Modesto......... BY. dees oe feo cone Cee 42,689 
Peerore<)s|) G07) Yuba CIty. ia. < 12" 26,239 ae atts 9) atkeis.a eee 11,457 
Peis rslenet 2,976|Red Bluff......... Moana 1,032/Titusvilie. 10.077 23,653 
ity.......| 3,191|/Weaverville....... 5,087 || Broward...... 1,218| Fort Lauderdale. . . 83,933 
bee eest 4846 Visalia: cs. os. -< 264 || Calhoun...... 557|Blountstown...... 7,922 
abet 2'275|Sonora........... RP pees eee 705|Punta Gorda...... 4,286 
ORG 1,857|/Ventura.......... ae iemaetots 570|Inverness........ 6,111 
eres ata syeiere 1,034|Woodland........ 40,640 || Clay.......... 598|Green Cove Spgs. . 14,323 
Rees» « 638) Marysville........ * +seveees| 2,032|Everglades........ 6,488 
carats 786|Lake City........ 18,216 
COLORADO ; 105 jE ERR OH N Seiten 495,084 
(63 counttes, 103,922 sq. aan pop., 1,325,089) ar satalays 648) Arcadia.......... 9,2 
BIRUIBIS 5:3 5% s'« 1,246|Brighton......... 40,234 it be 688/Cross City........ 3,928 
gihaoe ak ‘0 Ws ahiisPerd im ; 777|Jacksonville.......| 304,029 
ereiaie 5 657) Pensacola. .| 112,706 
483|Bunnell.. 3,36) 
544| Apalachicola 5,814 
508|/Quincy.. 36,457 
339/Trenton. i 3,499 
746|Moore Haven. 2,199 
557|Wewahitchka..... 7,460 
514|Jasper.........0 8,98 
630|Wauchula........ 10,073 
es ANate ae 1,187|La Belle.......... 6,051 
erases 488|Brooksville....... 6,693 
-sseeee-]. 737|Westcliffe........| _1,573]| Highlands..... ,041/Sebring........¢.. 13,636 
| aCe Oe ,040/Tampa...........| 249,894 
pveaess|  66)Denver..........|—415,7861+-Holmes..... 483|Bonifay.......... H 
ete Weis 511/Vero Beach....... r 
ceeeese| 843/Castle Rock....-./-~ 3,507]| Jackson....... 2|)Marianna........ 34,645 
sas AOS Jefferson,..... 598|Monticello........ 10,413 
stasis Lafayette..... 543)Mayo.......-..55 3,440 
Satsgieres 5 hoe ae. MSAK Gis tous bicietsie's Penlkore Meenas oe eae 
mieietatete 2}Canon City.......]|  18,366]|Lee........... 0! eyers... i. i 
ei uate patyt Glenwood Apes... : uy AGO an OF 685|Tallahassee....... 51,590 
Eats ’aeies 149|Central City...... 0 1 Die 1,103|Bronson.......... 10,637 
5 nce oe 1,854|Hot Sulphur Spgs. Rieteeteteas 838|Bristol........... 3,182 
...| 3,238/Gunnison.........] 5,716 ]| Madison...... 702|Madison......... 14,197 
Ee te 1,057|Lake Cty 222! 263 tees] yor Brodentan, ame 34,704 
Walsenburg.......} 10,549])Marion....... 7 Ala cia eatacen cues i 
econ: 1'33 . : 1,976 DIIDlli] 559]Stuart 7,807 
Okaloosa...... 
Sore crel<iete Okeechobee. 
Sates Dade City. , 52! 
Byer 264/ Clearwater 159,249 
Bas as 1,861|Bartow.... 123,997 
ili es 803|Palatka. 23,615 
609|Saint Augustine... 24,998 
588|Fort Pierce....... 20,180 
1,024|Milton..,........ 18,554 
586|Sarasota.......... 28,827 
8211 Santord 5. o..se0 26,883 
561|/Bushnell.......... 11,330 
677 Live Pia Sy ce reaveae 16,986 
L032 (Parry. 2 une 10,416 
Sisie 8 bratale 0 TAKS. Butler....... 8, 
Fite males 1,115|De Land. ........ 74,229 
Ae 614 Grawfordvillo. eee 5,258 
Bie tk a ace 1,046|De Funiak Spgs... 14,725 


Washington... 697i Chipley: ©. i... te. 11, "888 
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; Land Seat 
Counties | Xrea| Court House ce 


Counties 


Chattahoochee. 
Chattooga. 
Cherokee 


. 


DOO. csc sa. 
ppugherty . ica 


Gilmer........ 


Jasper. . 
Jeff Davis. 
Jefferson 


Macon 


Miller. .., 
Mitchell...... 


Land 
Area 


GEORGIA 


+. ea ey tie ee 2 


County Seat 
Court House 


355|Newton..........] _5,952)| Muscogee..... 
265| Milledgeville 

231|Homer. . 

171) Winder. . 


251|Metter.. . 
495/|Carrollton 
he Ringgold 


Trenton... 
213|Dawsonville 
is Bainbridge 


IISOHHawion 


he 
QO bet 


ry 
its 00 


OO ee 


Basen’ 


365|Jeffersonville...... 
319/Blairsville........ 
333|Thomaston....... 
448/La Fayette....... 
330|Monroe.......... 


Albany..........| 43,617|)Warren.......)/ 284)/Warrenton....... 0 
Douglasville......} 12,173]; Washington...} 674/Sandersyille....... Ms 
Blakely..........] 17,413/||Wayne........| 646/Jesup............ ie 
Statenville........ bal 
O\Springfield........| _9,133||Wheeler.......] 306/Alamo........... 05 
Elberton. rs 
580(Sylvester . 
Po ea be ( ‘les, 80,76 eee 588,637 
RIS Them, : 44 counttes, 80,769 sg. mt.; pop., i 
ROBES. nts es 1,046)Boise......... on 0,649 
PO es eS? Adams......5..| 1,327|Counctl.. i... Jeon 3,34 
Ucn, eee —— hs oy. 1 Pocatello... ...c62 aie 
358/Calhoun.......... ear Lake..... Bee eee 5 
AGT Galron oki. tonreae Benewah...... 791|Saint Maries...... ee 
ek ee Sem Bingham......} 2,072|Blackfoot......... 23,278 
7 ae Blaine,....,..| 2;649|Hailey..........5 5,38 
eg ee ae Boise. ........| 1,013/Idaho City. / 3. ns 177 
in SPs Se Bonner.......| 1,736|Sandpoint........ 14,86 
Pag wher te Bonneville.....| 1,846|/Idaho Falls....... 30,21 
Buchanan........ Boundary..... 1,275|Bonners Ferry : 5,90 
Hamilton......... Buttelcnkiacs 240 ARCO. Sou, as oes ee 2,72 
Hartwell......... Camas: cick ,057|Fairfield.......... 1,03 
Prapklin’ yo xnacce Canyon....... 580/Caldwell.......... 53,5¢ 
McDonough...... Caribousc,.cck. 1,747|Soda Springs...... 5,57 
ee ene hie Cassia...... 2,544|Burley........... 14,62 
Clarks sis... 7 SLI DUBOIGS cerca a 91 
ode Cee. Clearwater 2,522/Orofino........... S21 
Monticello........ NSCOR. sails: ois 4,933|Challis........... 3,3 
Hazlehurst........ Elmore....... ,062|Mountain Home 6,68 
Franklin...... 667) Preston: .. aise ne 9,8 
Fremont...... 1,819|Saint Anthony.... 9,36 
WL cscuas grote 8 atte 555|/Emmett.......... 8,7 
Gooding...... 722|Gooding.......... 11,1 
Idaho 8,515/Grangeville....... 11,42 
Jefferson. RIGDY-gi 5 nen vncon 10,4¢ 
Sirs. Jerome SOTOMES oi... =< eae 12,08 
ane Kootenai Coeur d’Alene..... 24,94 
Hee eyeraias Latah Moscow.......... 20, 
Ej sone ate Lemhi Balmonss inner 6, 
Saas cenda Lewis. Nezperce 4,2C 
3.5 Joma NaS Lincoln Shoshone 4 
anche Madison Rexburg... 0.5.5 < 9, 
sede eet darecere Minidoka Rupert 9, 
Ohare SER ec Nez Perce Lewiston 22, 
Marae Oneida Malad City 4 
Se caatets | Owyhee urphy 6 
Payette Payette...... 11 
TARE oi Power American Falls 3, 
RUG SODA 9,023 || Shoshone allace. /...: 22, 
Sia culereieepess 22,528/| Teton Driggs 3, 


ILLINOIS 
(102 counties, Ly Blatt BD pop., 8, ae. 17 


464 
498|Carlyle 
507|Charleston 


603 Murphysboro 
495|Newton 


Logan 
McDonough... 


246|Metropolis 
312|Petersburg 


880|Springfield. . 
434/Rushville... 


20,933 


INDIANA 
me counties, ‘a: Map sq. nhs pop., 3. SHAE. ) 


671 Fort, Way 
402/Columbus. 


167|Hartford City... 


427|Lebanon 


433|Jasper.... 
468|Goshen 
215|Connersville 
Pe rhe New bale es 
on 
Boone 
Rochester . 


Huntington 
Brownstown 


agrang 
514/Crown Point 
608|La Porte 
459|Bedford 


Martinsville. . 
Kentland.... 


Rising Sun 
Paoli 
Spencer 
Rockville 


Petersburg 
Valparaiso 


Winamac.... 
Greencastle 
Winchester 
Versailles 


3|Scottsburg 
Shelbyville 


497| Monticello 


336|Columbia City.... 


Mount Vernon.... 


2,393 
183° 722 


>? 
4 


Counties 


WBSBORS cs 0 co 
Jefferson...... 
Johnson. 
Jones. 


Montgomery. . 
Muscatine..... 


Plymouth..... 
Pocahontas. . 

OUR ats htc x cays 
Pottawattamie. 
Poweshiek A 
“eves tao 


Van Buren.... 
Wapello 
Warren 


WAYNE. es 


Winnebago.... 
Winneshiek.... 
Woodbury..... 
WEE cece. 


ike: Pe 


eh ae Ee Se be 


Land| County Seat 
Area Court use 
abla 


counties, 56,045 
EON, 269 fe ceter 7 pipet 
GiCorning 


569|Independen: 
ee Storm Lake. 


503|Charles aes = 
586|Hampton. . 
523|Sidney..... 
569) Jefferson . 
1|Grundy C 


Webster City. . 


ig 
Fort Madison 

and Keokuk. ... 
Cedar Rapids..... 


Winterset. ....,.. 
Oskaloosa ... 
Knoxville. . 
Marshalltow: 
Glenwood... 


COLyY GOW cease 
718]|Fort Dodge 
402|Forest City 
688] Decorah 


401 Northwood 


Pe ee 
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tes, 82,108 0 me ak ions 
., 2,621, iS A scam: Sipe 


Washingt: on... 
Wichita 


649|Independence. Se 
707|Council Grove 
hfeld. 


el 
Sok te 
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nue 
Ir et C9 DO bt C 
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SOwOehd 


he 
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Pe NY we 
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AMwWoOMmw 
AalealOip .@ 


bk bat 
LO NAID 
CO tee 


Cdodond 


be 
ONMOASPNODS 


i> i ODIO! 


4 


Nokon 


Fan 
Ronn 


me 


o8er Ze 
rapteeterep sad 


Eel 
bo 
ow 


= 


; Land A Seat 
eo Area urt House 


151|Kansas City. . 


KENTUCKY 
ait? counties, 39. ne sq. mi.; pop 
393]Columbia. . 


K Roi b 
See okoie's-s 300 Sheperdsville. . . 
an 443)Morgantown...... 

357 Epineston Seater aay 


ree es] 881}Murray. 622177 : 


{eo} mito oe 
ittenden.... 


ee oe 466|Owensboro. 


EE iastherd « <i'6 260\Irvine......... / 


5 SOeterae 469|Harlan........... 
isOn...... 308/Cynthiana........ 
Eee ci os oso « 425 ape rarilie Meatster: 


440|Henderson. . 
289|New Castle. . 


264/Paintsville. .. 
165|Covington and 


“Sade 443/London.......... 
er 425/Louisa........... 


eri dais. e.svs 412|/Hyden........... 
Peres a 339 Whitesburg. aMesat 

MEWIS. 2.250. 485/Vanceburg........ 
é Joiviatve 340/Stanford......... 

rica 317|Smithland...... aye 
Be tircisotis 563} Russellville. ...... 


ee 303}Salyersville....... 


Bicrenryciras 343/Lebanon......... 


fadee. cc... 308|Brandenburg...... 


ASanocc 210|Frenchburg....... 
SOE 256|Harrodsburg...... 
ape aieiere 296|Edmonton........ 

i oncte hee 334/Tompkinsville..... 
ae 204|Mount Sterling.... 
ee 369|West Liberty..... 
mies 482|Greenville. . 
437|Bardstown.. 
204/Carlisle.... 
596/Hartford. . 
184/La Grange 
351/Owenton. . 


Beet 304|Brownsville..... vi 
Riehecreters,< 240/Sandy Hook...... 


Evangeline... . 


Iberia... . 


Jackson. . 
Jefferson 
Jefferson Davis 


Independence... 
es oft 356|/Hindman......... 
Baietsioiem« 5 373|Barbourville...... 
eae 260)Hodgenville....... 
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Counties rand County Seat Foi pa 


rea Court House 1950 


KENTUCK Y— Continued 
Owsley........ 197 Pecan SLericate 
279|Falmouth, io 


101|Mount Olivet. .; ite 
311/Mount Vernon, .. 
ehead . 


457|Cadiz. 

146|Bedford. 

343/Morganfield. . . 

546|Bowling eee - 42,758 
Resnnaton 307|Springfield. . Gi 12,777 


WAYRG....2 26 440/Monticello........ 16,475 
Nessie s | + 330). 1XOD Se) saree 15,555 

Pee ec 458|Williamsburg..... 31,940 

Sa tN artiers 227|Campton......... 7,615 
Woodford..... 193!Versailles......... 11,212 


LOUISIANA* 
a nants cart ate sq. mi.; pop. 


Acadi Crowley... 
Allen 7 775! Oberlin 
Ascension. .... 300/Donaldsonvill 
Assumption... 357|Napoleonville 
Avoyelles..... 826|Marksville 
Beauregard....| 1,184/De Ridder.. 4 
Bienville....:. 826|Arcadia.<........ 
Possler 2. 3). 2. 841|Benton...... aeece 
Caddo... 891/Shreveport....... i 
Caleasieu..... 1,104|Lake Charles..... 89,635 
Caldwell...... 550|/Columbia...., ne 10,293 
Cameron...... 1,444|Cameron......... 6,244 
Catahoula..... 732|Harrisonburg..... 11,834 
Claiborne..... 766|Homer.. . i). 60 25,063 
Concordia..... 709/Vidalia........%.. 14,398 
De Soto....... 893|Mansfield........ 24,398 
East Baton 

Rouge...... 462|Baton Rouge...... 158,236 


East Canons 432|Lake Providence.. . 16,302 
East Feliciana. A 


Franklin...... 


Iberville. 


Lafayette..... 
Lafourche 


La Salle. . 
Lincoln. . ad ae 
Livingston.... 665|Livingston........ 20,054 
Madison...... 662|Tallulah......... 17,451 
Morehouse. 804|Bastrop.......... 32,038 
Natchitoches. .| 1,297|Natchitoches...... 38,144 
Orleans....... 199|New Orleans...... 570,445 
Ouachita...... 642|/Monroe.......... 74,713 
Plaquemines... 984|Pointe a la Hache. 14,239 
Pointe Coupee. 564|/New Roads....... 21,841 
Rapides....... 1,329|Alexandria....,.. 90,648 
Red River..... 413|Coushatta........ 12,013 
Richland...... 576|Rayville.......... 26,672 
Sabine........ 1,029|/Many............ 20,880 
St. Bernard.... 510|Saint Bernard,,... 11,087 
St. Charles.... 304|/Hahnville........ abc 
St. Helena..... 420|Greensburg....... 9,013 
St. James. ? 249|Convent....0%... 15,334 
St. John the 
Baptist..... 225 Edgaray sfx were aaa 14,861 
St. Landry..... 930|Opelousas........ 78,476 
St. Martin. 721|Saint Mariinviite ‘1 26,353 
St. Mary... 70k 605|Franklin.... F 35,848 
St. Tammany.. 908 Covington. . om 26,988 
Tangipahoa.... 803/Amite...... 53,218 
Tensas... ie 623|Saint Joseph, 3,209 
. Houma..... 43,328 
Farmerville, 19,141 
Abbeville. 36,929 
Leesville... 18,974 
Franklinton ae 38,371 
Minden®. .iisses. 35,704 
West nates 
Rouge... .. 201/Port aes Pile tabt ares 11,738 
West "Oarroll 356/Oak Grove....... 17,248 


West Feliciana. 410/Saint Pranciaville, 10,169 


ora Coe Ek 950! Winnfield........ 16,119 


Winn 
* Parishes and Parish Seats 


MAINE 
(16 counties, 31,040 sq. sh POPs as pray 
478|Aubur 


Androscoggin. . 8 83,594 
Arrostook..... 6,805 Holton, 96,039 
Cumberland... 881|Portland. 169,201 


o> 
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ounties 


ee ee a ee ee Li te, 


Land| Coun 
Area Court ae 


— Se ee ee 


tation 


Counties 


Land 
Area 


Court 


Franklin. .....) 1,717)Farmington.......) 20,002 || Jackson... .. ++ 
Hancock......| 1,542|Elisworth......... 
Kennebec.....| 865j)Augusta..........] 63,001 || R@IKASKA..,..,. 
Knox.........| 362)Rockland.........} 40,lo1/}) KEMb.....+... 
algal taweeve| . 407) Wiscasset. ...5... 
ord........| 2,085|South Paris.......| 44,221||Lake......... 
nobscot..... 3,408/Bangor...........| 108,198 ||Lapeer........ 
Preston 3, oe 8|Dover-Foxcroft....| 18,617||Leelanau...... 
Sagadohoc BH. 2. eee] BODES || EARBWEC. 2 + » 
Somerset 
Waldo........| _ 734/Belfast...........| 21,007 || Buce. .......4 
Washington 
York.........! 1,000|Alfred...........| 93,541||Macomb...... 
ae cos., 1 tnd. city, 9. 
egany...... 
Anne Arundel. 
Baltimore.....| 610/Towson.......... 
alvert 
Caroline......| 320|/Denton.......... 
Carroll........j; 456)Westminster...... 
Cs: Bs aca t 208 Muskeg 
Pr nest -<ceclCambrides.. | 27 815i Noeeee 857|White Cloud. 
Dorchester. ... 
Frederick.....|  664|Frederick........| 62,287)|Oakland...... 877|Pontiac 
tt.......| 662|Oakland..........] 21,259||Oceana....... 536) Hart 
Garre 
Harford....... Bel Air...........| 51,782|| Qgemaw..;... 
Howard....... 251/Ellicott City...... 
BGORG incon seca s ane a a tata sseeee] 10,0471) Osceola. ...... = 
tgomery... ockville.........| 164,401|| Oscoda........ 
Pree George 485|Upper Marlboro...| 194,182/| Otsego... . 1... 530|Gaylord Say 
Queen Annes. . 373|Centerville........) | 14,579]| Ottawa. ...... 564|/Grand Haven..... 
St. Marys..... 367|Leonardtown..... Presque Isle... 654|Rogers City...... 
Somerset,..... 332|Princess Anne..... Roscommon... 521;/Roscommon...... 
PaIHot e. 6 0% sia 279|Easton...........| 19,428]| Saginaw... ..: 812|Saginaw......... 
Washington... 462|/Hagerstown......./ 78,886])St. Clair......| 740|Port Huron....... 
Wicomico..... 380|Salisbury...... s+] BzO%* || St. Joseph.....]° 508/Centerville........ 
Worcester..... 483/Snow Hill........ 23,148||Sanilac.....°°°| 961/Sandusky......... 
ge cependent oovie ele @ 
UNAS SS] Se |e te en (eeton (OT SCG et... pemmeeeel Me NT err tiie) Wee ee 
Baltimore... Near e eran eeeitoas a 70 atasone 949,708|| Tuscola.......| 816|Garo......-...... 
MASSACHUSETT Sa aad 
(14 poate, 7,867 sq. mi.; pop., ey 690,624) ll wayne... -{- 607|(Detrolt. 22. ae 
Barnstable . '399|Barnstable....... 46,805 || eBYDE. wee Cai 5 
Berkshire. .... 942|Pittsfield......... 132/966 || Wexford......| 563'Cadillac.......... 
Bristol........ 556|Fall River& New MINNESOTA 
Bedtord....s.cci. 381,569 ee counties, $0, 009 <9. ‘mt.; DOD. 
DUKES.» oes 106|Edgartown....... 633 1,824) Ai itisn 
BSOX aa ees 500|Lawrence, New- "425/Anoka. .... 
buryport, Salem.| 522,384 1,315 Son Takes 
Franklin...... 707|Greenfleld........ §2, Beltrami 2°517 Bemidji... soe 
Hampden...,.. 621/Springfield........ 367,971 Benton ee "404 Foley; 3 
Hampshire Se ree tO. ne 87,504 || Big Stone. |... 510|Ortonvilie : : |: >. 
Middlesex... .. 829 amonee and 1,064,569 Blue Earth. : : : 740|Mankato........ . 
Lowell 3/484 || Brown........ 613|New Ulm......... 
Nantucket. 46|Nantucket. . . Carlton 860] Carlton 
Norfolk. . 398|Dedham., 392,308 arver nie eio eis S58iGhakka oe 
Plymouth 664 Plymouth 189,468 see ee eee 2 053 Walker ee es 
Suitolk. aie ane Som oep Chippewa. 21] "582 Montevideoss |: 11! 
ORCOBUEE sis \s'«s D ‘3 hisago....... 419|Center City....... 2 
WOkoesbens soi (O40 SOU ye cee ,050|Moorhead........ 30; 
MICHIGAN Clearwater . ,005|Bagley........... 10,23 
(83 counttes, 67,022 sq. mt.; pop., 6,371 Ted COUK. ~ es be 1,403 Gran Marals..... 2,9 
AICONA, a s.ccau.<s 677)Harrisville....... 5,856 || Cottonwood. .. 640|/Windom......... 15,7 
PAI OL Sa fhceva sich 913|/Munising......... 10,007 row ng 999\Brainerd.......... 30,8) 
Allegan....... 829)/Allegan........4. 47,493 || Dakota....... 571|Hastings......... 49,0 
Alpena. ..g.i.. 5 568/Alpena........... 22,189||Dodge........ 435|Mantorville....... 12,6 
TR eK bo. ae eae 477\ Bellaire... ....... 10,721 || Douglas....... 637|Alexandria........ 21,34 
368/Standish......... 9,644 || Faribault...... 713|Blue Earth....... 23,8 
O04 L'Anse. s,s. eaes 8,037 || Fillmore... ,.. 859/Preston.......... 24,4 
549|Hastings........, 26,183|| Freeborn...... 702|Albert Lea....... 34,5 
446|Bay City......... 88,461|| Goodhue...... 758)Red Wing........ 32,1 
316|Beulah...... 8,3: GPANUs Jailer 557|Elbow Lake...... 9,5 
580|Saint Joseph. 115,702 || Hennepin, .... 565|Minneapolis....., 676,5° 
506|Coldwater . 0,202 || Houston 565|Calendonia....... 14,4 
709|Marshall. . 120,813 ubbard 2|Park Rapids...... 11,0. 
488} Cassopolis. 28,185 || Isanti......... Cambridge........ 12,1 
Charlevoix. ||: 414|Charlevoix. 5 13,475 || Itasca. Grand Rapids..... 33, 
Cheboygan.... 725|Cheboygan. 13,731 || Jackson JACKSON 2 vik 5 oar 16 
Chippewa..... 1,580|Sault Sainte Marie, 9,206 || Kanabec MOram, soiis ssiets aren 
MOTAT Oo acras are ae 572|Harrison......... 10,253 || Kandiyohi : Willmar ts oc. ese 
COTINGON es cca 571|Saint Johns....... 31,195 || Kittson....... Hallock... ono. 
Crawiord...... 563|Grayling........,. 4,151 || Koochiching. ..| 3,129|International Falls. 
0G) Ur eae 1,180|/Escanaba........, 32,913 || Lac qui Roan: ' 773|Madison . 
Dickinson. .... 757\Iron Mountain... . 24,844 || Lake. 2,132|Two Harbors. a ahh 
WAtON. 0D... 567|Charlotte......... 40,023 || Lake of the 
Emmet, 00... 461|Petoskey........; Wood Baudette. 
Genesee....... GFA MN les eacacaveachths Le Center 
Gladwin...... 503|Gladwin.......... 451 Ivanhoe. , 
Gogebic........ 1,112|Bessemer......... i Marshall. 
Grand Traverse 464|Traverse City..... ¢ Glencoe. . 
Gratiot. 566 |Tthaca sc 60). ac cou 33,429 || Mahnomen.... 574|Mahnomen. 
Hillsdale... . |. 601|Hillsdale 31,916 || Marshall... . 1,800|Warren.... 
Houghton..,... 1,030/Houghton......., 39,771 || Martin, ,...... 707|Fairmont, . 
Huron. 3... 822|Bad Axe.......... 33,149 || Meeker. ...... 620 eieeaeen 
Ingham....... 559|Mason.........., 172,941 || Mille Lacs, . 568|Milaca...... 
TOMAS. cs... - HTOITONIG tee ee 8,158 \| Morrison..... . 1,136 Little “Falls | 
Tosco Serene brave 7\Tawas City....... 10,906 || Mower........ 703)/A pen) ay 5, snnicey Fesaaate 
0 2 1,197|Crystal Falls... ... 17,692 || Murray......, 708 a5 20 acm Re TE 
Teabeila Se 2|Mount Pleasant 28,964 || Nicollet... °°! 459 Saint 7 Pater 


MINNESOTA Continued . 
712) Worthington......) 22,435)/Quitman...... 

Reeth ar OS ONG stars Cae ot Mere Rankin....... ei ett oaiae 
Ste es) — Obo| Rochester. 2.2.2.0. [8,228 ||Scott......... MOVES osu + 
pram Fergus Falls......} 51,320|/Sharkey....... 436|Rolling Fork. 

De os 2, eteasasiete 587|Mendenhall. -..... 
ect Me Ci 2: ekg eran 642|Raleigh.......... 
pee 6 pest 14,003 He 448|Wiggins........ oe 

Sap eee , Srookston........| 35,900/|Sunflower..... 693|Indianola......... 


set- 6,806 || Pate... oss... 383/Senatobia........ 
Ree... 874 aes Falls, hs ippah’s 00. 464|Ripley........... 
EW Yt OSO/Olivianw. KecG a on pean ea shone gree) eileliain alae 
Aes Boplwarinault. 22002 unieacasssne e Zot Ache 
soba. -| 485) Luverne. ..... - 2.25 ‘ Seer ts 422|New Albany...... 
pee 403|Tylertown... 23 
566| Vicksburg 
728|Greenville. 
827|Waynesbor 
E 416} Walthall. . 
a 675| Woodville 
dee 606| Louisville. . . nr 22/231 
aa 504 Ceeeue ae . 
Soe An nee ie . Vater Valley... 15,191 
rok: ‘ RAS Asc nUeanstetatete 938° Yazoo City....... 35,712 s 


ee _872|Wheaton......... 8 Vth ¢ 1 Ind. cit Mar Sens 4.) 
...| °521)Wabasha......... » cos., nd. city, Sg. Mm’ 0D., 3,96. 
Aravicirksville. 2 


O53) ‘ 


feast ai2\> 1} Buflalos.. 2... ec. 27,716 


758'Granite Falls..... 16,279 621|Marble Hill. . ps 
MISSISSIPPI 683}Columbia........ 48,432 
ey ene 47, Feet heres 8g. mt oR 2,178,914) 411|Saint Joseph...... 96,826 
Natchez. 2,256 714/Poplar Bluif...... 37,707 
405|Corinth ee 430 Paaprea! =, Sevag 9 


7 ae 

724|Kosciusko........ 655|Camdenton....... 

Ashland... 26.6308 8,793 || Cape Girardeau; 5/6/Jackson.......,... 
Cc 1 6 


‘Cb ckasaw....| 506)/Houstonand | ___ |{Chariton...... poe YM asi Woe 


Choctaw Meco. 2107Ackerman.<2< o.c. Clarks. cis « 509|/Kahoka.......... 
mecorze See d snace'stere BV eicstisieyeralecsts dapat eee 


Bers oa oF Qultman...s oo... 19,362 || Clinton....... Plattsburg........ 11,726 - 
lili] 414/West Point....... 17,757 || Cole.......... 385|Jefferson City..... 35,464 3 
ae 570|Clarksdale........ 49,361 ||Cooper........ 563|Boonville. . ate 
De icc 781|Hazlehurst........ Crawford...... 760|Steelville . 
5-2 416/@olling +... hfe. os 5 
ess Ss 443/Hermando,....... 
oo See 469|Hattiesburg...... 


os ot Grenada. cicc.e oe 329 
ey 485|Bay Saint eis : 11,891 eter exars aos sale sya ieaes 36,046 
mes 5 585|Gulfport . soe fare 84'073 || Gasconade. ... 520 ters Mokrins 12,342 
iG cee 877|Jackson and Gentry........ 488|Albany........... 11,036 
Raymond 142,164}| Greene........ 677 Springfield Puiskaraers 104,823 
764|Lexington 33,301 ||Grundy....... 435) -Lrentonin.. oe ans 13,220 
410|Belzoni Fi Harrison...... 720\Bethany.......... 14,107 we 
415|Mayersvill ; 4,966||Henry........ 130 CUNTOne Systane 20,043 ‘ 
541/Fulton..... f 17,216 || Hickory....... 410|Hermitage........ 5,387 
744|Pascagoula....... SU:AO1 || Holt sais ae 460|/Oregon........... 9,833 
SiS ord 683|Bay Springs and Howard....... 469|Fayette.......... 11,857 
Paulding....... 18,912 || Howell........ 920|West Plains....... 22,725 
Jefterson aan 520|/Fayette.......... 13,306 || Iron... ......... 554 |Ironton? 3... .m.a6 9,458 
Jones. Davis 414|Prentiss.......... 15,500 || Jackson....... 603|Independence..... 541,035 
Loon 706|Ellisville & Laurel. 57,200 || DASDE?. . ccc a vie 642|Carthage......... 79,106 
pee temo UD. says een Jefferson...... earn 38,007 
ate es 500 VAR aerate exec atte ears sara thc re a" fl 
721|Meridian......... 64,171 || Laclede....... 770|Lebanon......... 19,010 ~ 
Ph ees 433|Monticello........ 12,639 || Lafayette..... 634|Lexington........ 25,272 - 
Ono 586|Carthage......... 21,610|| Lawrence..... 619|/Mount Vernon.... 23,420 5 
WE hates Se ABB TUupelon. esis dex, 38,237 || Lewis......... 505|Monticello........ 10,733 * 
iicns¥area's 588/Greenwood.....,.. 51,813 || Lincoln....... G29 LOY a. tae, s sere 13,478 
adeno 586|Brookhaven......| 27,899||Linn..........] 624/Linneus.......... 18,865 
etree 508|Columbus........ 37,852 || Livingston. ... 533}Chillicothe........ 16,532 
Bee aye ok T61|\ Canton... 6. Hc. 33,860||McDonald.... 540 pane ayalyar bitch ear 14,144 
ey ok 2s 550|Columbia........ 23,967 || Macon........ 814|Macon........... 18,332 
aN 3 693|Holly Springs..... 25,106 || Madison...... 496 Fredericktown. 5 10,380 
Bete snastods 769|Aberdeen......... 36,543 || Maries........ 526/Vienna..... at 7,423 
403|Winona.......... 14,470|| Marion....... 440|Palmyra.. 29,765 
a 568|Philadelphia...... 25,730|| Mercer........ 456|Princeton. . 123 
WSS 580|Decatur.......... 22,681 || Miller........ 603|Tuscumbia . 13,734 
fishers 2 695|Macon...........| 20,022 eee 411|Charleston. 22,551 
454|Starkville........ 24,569 || Moniteau..... 418/California. . 10,840 
weike oe 685|Batesville........] 31,271||Monroe.......| 669/Paris............ 11,314 
828|Poplarville........ 20,641 PBRISOUIEEY 533|Montgomery City 1,55: 
vie serene 653|New Augusta. .... , 10: Srdvare Sepa 96|Versailles......... 10,207 
ES chines. 410|Magnolia 35,137 New Madrid., 679|New Madrid...... 39,444 
501|Pontotoc 19,994 || Newton....... 629|Neosho........... 28,240 
418|Booneville 19,8101| Nodaway..... 877|Maryville........ 24/033 
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Counties 


a , ‘ ¥ 4 


County Seat | jar Land Seat 
ey Court use Iation Kpmaties 1! '<res Court avant 


M SECURE outned NEBRASKA 
93 counttes, 76,663 sq. mt.; 
Se ee ae Comneles. 70 Haatines 


ight. 
Independent 
sit. 
St. Louis.... 


(66 counties, 
Beaverhead.... 


| Sp VC) « Pt 
Hergus,... 0... 
Flathead 
Gallatin....... 
Garfield 
Glacier . . 
Golden Valley . 
Granite....... 
Hill.... 
Jefferson, . A 
Judith Basin... 


MGAKOR ovis we ae 
Lewis & Clark. 


Rosebud. . 
Sanders... 
Sheridan. . 
Silver Bow 
Stillwater... .. 
Sweet Grass... 


Wheatland. 
Wibaux.. 
Yellowstone: 


551]Waynesville. 
518/Unionville. . 
478|New London 
484|Huntsville........ 
574|Richmond........ 
822|Centerville........ 
639|Doniphan. oe 
eon St. Charlk 


484/Tekamah 

582|David City-...... 

554|Plattsmouth...... 
43|Hartington : 


ouSese 


999| Eminence. 
502/Shelbyville 
837|Bloomfield 
509/Gal 


ee ee 


267|Grant City....... 
684|Hartsville........ 


1) 
ARONA BOAO AMO 


8. 


cae]? Dal TAUrOravocee. eam 4 
i eae Sones SUG Ima..2-2. 2) ee 

State 711|Hayes Center..... 2, 

uae 878 a. 7 pop., 691 08h), 722|Trenton...... a8 ie 
din see Vane Hf 

GbMoOeRA, toasremie (3. 

Townsend........ 18) 
Red Lodge........ a7) 
peeks agcct|  garz@8llketth.--.....| 1,072/Ogallala.. .. o 

reat Falls....../| 53'027||Kelth.........] 1,072/Ogallala.......... a 

Fort Benton ' Keya Paha....| 769/Springview....... 2, 

Miles City..... Kimball.......] _ 953|/Kimball.......... 4, 
cobey...........]  3,964||Kmox.........) 1,124/Center........... 14,8 
Glendive......... Lincoln. st chives 19,7 
AnnCOndH 2,523|North Platte...... 27,4 
lakes ss ee 570/Stapleton,........ Le 
Lewistown........ BVA TAYIOL. i cceercvtees 1a 
Kalispell. ........ 855/Tryon............ & 
Bozeman......... 572|Madison...s...... 24,2 
SFORGARNS Gs asin. bane 8.8 
2,974|Cut Bank.. 8,2 
1,178|Ryegate. .. oa 
per ee ales i 4 

5 avre. eee i 
1,651|Goulder 617|Nebraska City. . 17, 
1,880/Stanford 433 mene City 6,4 

1,500|Polson...... 885/G 

3,477 Helena Seg Sees ag 

RESTO cacrasaitanicts 5 
OITADDM osccise sien 672|Columbus 9,9 
WlrGlOvenccaicec wad ) os 433 Cenaad 8,C 
Virginia City..... Red Willow. . ; 716|McCoo 2,9 
4 White Sulphur Richardson..., 548| Falls City 6,8) 
BPTINGE awe 1,012|Bassett 3,0 
Superior... oes. cen 4,0 
Missoula......... oe 

Roundup.......); 6 

Livingston. A F 

tt 


Deer Lodge.......]  6,301|/Stanton,......| 431/Stamton.......... 
BEMEE Yc ress. Serco ate 2,377|| Dever. .....-) o¢¢)Eebron........... 
Hamilton......... 13,101 ]| 2 0mas.......) ¢10)/Thedford......... 
BIGHOV 0/1, Gucci alate 10,366 ||  OUSbO...6..] oSO/Femder......... 05 
Wolf Point... 9,580|| Vatley........) O7O/Ord............5. 
ROESYGH | ,ccpeines. ce-ch 6,570|| Vashington,..} 387/Blair............. 
Thompson pale 6,893 
Plentywoo 6,674|| Webster.......] 575)Red Cloud...,.... 
6 Butte. -t.... ocd ce 48/422 576|/Bartlett.......... 
1,797|Columbus, 5,416 OSTTUMOLE, (ches esse cae 
1,846|Bigtimber . 3,621 
2,294/Choteau, . , 7,232 
1,965)Shelby.... 6,867 
984|Hysham... 1:402|| Glare ot) ape elon ae iain eines 
4,961|Glasgow. 11,353||Douglas......:| '724|Minden.... 
1,422|Harlowton. - 3,187|| Elko: ; 2s ues LLZAS ZB On ase eee ee 
S889) Wibaux. ona... 1,907 ye 
2,635|Billings. 1.1.11 * 55,875 


Popu- ; Popu- 
Land| County Seat Land| County Seat 
Area} Court House Sere Geountion. || Arce Court ouse vee 


NEVADA—Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
: 9,702,Winnemucca... aus ., 1,826)Blizabethtown.... 
5,621|Austin. nklin .| 1,685|Malone. . 
ae ¥ 497|Johnstow: 
oS oe Korn 4 4 501/Batavia. . 
Bekien ‘ : te ql 653|Catskill. . . 

eiaies 18 eS : .....| 1,747|Lake Pleasant 

erarenirs 1 1, ‘304 Herkimer 


(20 coun new. AMPSHIRE. 199,240,, ..5|[Memesiscas..| Susan fbi214 
cou’ S. eat mM OD. OSS:248) ~ NI \antenons 1 dno Rana Lee ; 
LOO Lacon’ 26,632 || aan 18. 2s <5 aoe 59.594 


Lock 
9227 Rome eae Utica.. 
‘792 aye aCUse DA ee | 34-719 
anan UBie terete '. 
sen eeees oats se lc.i:[ 829]Goshen..........:] 152/255 


Aoo GOL Dxeter ii. oss os doe 70,059 
SAC GOS 02 | DOVER. a 's.o (dis 01a a 51,567 
aosag Ar 537'Newport......... 26.441 


NEW JERSEY 


47,923 


29,832 
968|/Oswego & Pulaski. 77,181 
an Rooper sews aHir 50,763 


OH counties, 7,522 si Rl Ay pop., 4; cae 329) : ,607 
Satta «loxeiie 575|Mays L: anding . .-| 132,399 ; A 60 Saint’ Seerss 191,555 
Wientann,cie ES 178|New City. 27 
aitewiele 77 ae , 98,897 
«ss.e+-|  221/Camden,.........| 300,743/|Saratoga...... g ee 74,869 
oiaicies Schenectady... oscce.| 142,407 
on sre Sars ee Schoharie. .... Ran so cnen 22,703 
.-.| 6503/Bridgeton..... A Schuyler...... .331|Watkins Glen..... 14,182 
BME SN ees bas) 0 128|Newark.......... SOBECH sivsinicscls 29,253 
oho Woodbury........ 91,727 arabes Sa 6 91,439 
Weatataos s,s 45|Jersey City.......| 647,437||Suffolk........ 92. oie obese ee Optee 
Reswjoisiets 42,736 He RON Se siotepetane 40,731 
Muerte | 220| RECWUOR. » ay oe ane | (SeOn Sl || LIOR. 20 nce al O20|OWSSOn ce ccrmily 36,166 
a2c.00 yale NASA Aaja: heroes 59,122 
Nets tee S00} PRCCROLG 3... cists ever 225,327) Ulster... 2... ; Kingston......... 92,621 
SEVIS giis.cus' 2 istown....... ,o¢1|| Warren....... 883|Lake George...... 39,205 
Saeeeeet-l) O39) roms Rivers... ... es Falls... 47,144 
Pies. cf MeL OSIPATCISON. -.ccccies} Oaf,0001/ WAY. ...5...|- GO) LYONS... 0. ea 57,323 
ROREHES si oko 3. Su IME OOO weeeee| 625,816 
Meiisiere Somerville... 1 ming. .... nee eee 32,82: 
meters < 528 Biaeata ls <a see ihe IY GUS. 4 crac 344'Penn Yan........ 17,615 
Bereeieic ase 103)|Elizabeth. . E 
361'Belvidere.......::) 54,374 NORTH CAROLINA 
ste reee , (100 counties, 49,097 sq. mi.; pop., 4,061.929 
MEXICO Alamance..... 434)Graham...,... fs =i 7,220 
511 sq. mi.; pop., 681,187) Alexander..... 255 Taylorsville rr 14, eee 
NO Sieve: 1,163)Albuquerque...... 145,673]| Alleghany..... 230/Sparta.. b.1.2%< eran 8,155 
ets. 6,898|Reserve.......... 3,533||Anson........| 533|/Wadesboro....1::] 267781 
....-..-.| 6,094/Roswell........ ; 40,605|| Ashe.......... 427|\Jefferson......... 21,878 
16,761 || Avery 247|Newland......... 13,352 
23,351!| Beaufort...... 831/Washington....... 37,134 
See ievane Fort Sumner, 3,464 || Bertie. ... «<0. 693|/Windsor.......... 26,439 
oie is 8,804|Las Cruces. 39,557|| Bladen........] 879|Elizabethtown....] 29,703 
ie a: 5 .-| 4,163}Carlsbad. . 40,640|| Brunswick. .... 873|Southport........ 19,238 
3,970|Silver City. 21,649|| Buncombe..... 646/Asheville......... 124,403 
2,998|Santa Rosa 6,772||Burke....,... 506|Morganton ..| 45,518 
2,136|Mosquero. . 3,013|| Cabarrus om 360|Concord. 63,78 
5,095} Caldwell. 476|Lenoir. . 43,352 
. 30,717|| Camden. 239|Camden. 5,22 
a aie 7,409 || Carteret. 532|Beaufort . 23,059 
Dipisuscessrs 10,4761) Caswell. . 435| Yanceyville 20,870 
Peet bess susie: 2. EDOM i .mctoreisls 0) , Catawba. 406|Newton... 61,794 
Bod are 5 tes tinvesee|) 2¢,401|| Chatham 707|Pittsboro. . 25,392 
By, BiRRSA TO42(MOLA~ nas cc 20 0 8,720|| Cherokee...... 454|Murphy.......... 18,294 
eve aie 6,638|Alamogordo....... 14,909|| Chowan....... 180) Hdenton:... o.o%sat 12,540 
Fe ae 2,883/Tucumcari........ LS Did || CLAY oe, cela sues 213|Hayesville........ 6,006 
5,855)'Tierra Amarilla... 24,997|| Cleveland..... 466|Shelby........... 64,357 
Roosevelt... .. 2,455|Portales....... eres 16,409|| Columbus..... 939|Whiteville........ 50,621 
Sandoval...... 3,718|Bernalillo......... 12,438||Craven....... 725|New Bern........ 48,823 
Bef] GDIS|ARLEO. cons sc sees 18,292||Cumberland...| 661|Fayetteville......] 96,006 
...| 4,749|Las Vegas........ 26,512)| Currituck. .... 273|Currituck. 2... nus 6,201 
iets ne 1,928|Santa Fe......... 38,153)| Dare. aa 388|Manteo...2.,..... 5,405 
Srorsyaie ose ee 3,034|Hot Springs....,.. 7,186|| Davidson... 548|Lexington........ 62,244 
Mane aicis ,TO2|SOCOIEO. . 2. Seseces @,67Cl|Davie.:....... 264|Mocksville....... 15,420 
cielo chsie= « PPAR UME OT De wdig Mee ci 17,146|| Duplin........ 822|Kenansville....... 41,074 
SEdOe 3,340|Estancia.......... 8,012||Durham...... 299)Durham..........| 101,639 
teicher 3,817|\Clayton.....-..... 7,372|| Edgecombe. . 511/Tarboro.......... 51,634 
Valencia...... 5,657'Los Lumas....... 22,481|| Forsyth....... 424|Winston-Salem....| 146,135 
(a) Los Alamoe organized from parts of Sandoval||Franklin...... 494|Louisburg........ 31,341 
and te Fe in 1949. Gaston....... 358|Gastonia......... 110,836 
NEW YORK ee date Burt see ou caatee vie aus paiat pee 
mts op., 14,830,192 Panam 3 sis obbinsville. 5? ’ 
Alba: ae ee Gor Ba t{alp 18 3 chs ve Pace fe aA 250,986 cas ean Sia een fe oe 
: 48)/Belmont.........- . reene... x Snow ‘ 7 
Allegany: Donor es nee soca 1,451,277|| Guilford. 651 Greensboro 191,057 
mroome....... 710|/Binghamton. r 184,698]| Halifax. . 722|Halifax.. 58,37 
ee. 1,335 Little Valley. 77,901|| Harnett... 606| Lillington. 47,60. 
AVUES... 2. *699/Auburn. 70,136|| Haywood 543|/Waynesville. 37,631 
Chautauqua...} 1,080 Mayville. 135,189|| Henderso: 382) Hendersonville 30,921 
Chemung *412|Elmira. 86,827|| Hertford. . 356|/Winton...... 45 
Chenango ch... 39,138|| Hoke. . 414|Raeford...... Ne 15,756 
Clinton 1,059|Plattsburg 53,622 || Hyde. . 634 Rrangua rete ahaa 
Columbia. 643|Hudson. . GS 182) Iredell... asc 591 fee peeke Le - 56,303 
Cortland. . 502|Cortland. i 37,158||Jackson,...... 496 Sylva. ig. steam aera 19,261 
Delaware. 1,470| Delhi. a 44,420||Johnston...... 795 Syaltnieid sistararelaie ’ 65,906 
Dutchess. "816 Poughkeepsie Wo a7 136,781||Jones......... 467|Trenton.......... 11,004 


firie...... > 1,054|Buffalo..........: 899,238 ||Lee........... 255\Sanford...... cemeleee OB 522 


Ie. eee ae a wee ba . 
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fot on ree fatlon Counties 


Counties 


NORTH [ CAROLINA—Contin ue 
Riakarg 391)Kinston 


ineoln i SSeS 308) Lincolnto: 


$ a Auglaize. ..... 400|Wapakoneta..... 
‘Ss Shas 2 Seer 15,143||Belmont...... 535/Saint Clairsville 
oad : rns 17,260||Brown..... ..| 491)Georgetown...... 


New Hanover.. 4 6 ne i ccm kon aera 
Northampton. . CAREERS 5 acts 402 |Springfield........ 
Onslow 7 


rg 
3 

5 
se bats 


BENBRE 


iS) 
P| 


Randolph. |. .: 801|Asheboro... Erie...... ; 
Riohmend as aad 477|Rockingham.,.... 39,597 


bse LF SP at 


Be 


38, 
7 
peu a 
530 Bryson City. :iii2] °9,921|}Hardin.......| 467|Kenton........... 28, 
379|B Ge iccaevear] -* 15,194) Harrison’ oc... che 40sGadine fares , 
m Pe ee gi itogan spire ttt 
866|Raleigh..........]| 136,450||Holmes....... 4 ersburg. <5 4... 
445|Warrenton. . 23,539 || Huron:....... 497|Norwalk......... 
Washington: .. 336|/Plymouth........}  13,180||Jackson.......}| 420|Jackson.......... 
Watauga...... 320|/Boone...........] 18,342||Jefferson......}| 411/Steubenville...... 
Wayne.......] 555/Goldsboro........| 64,267|| Knox......... 
Wilkes’. . 2. -.. ; ve pesev eet © auboe eeS VEO... are 
Wilson........ 373|Wilson...........] 54,506/|Lawrence..... HOMES... caveman 
Yadkin; ...::. 335/Yadkinville.......] 22,133||Licking......,.| 686)Newark.......... 
Yancey. ...:.. 311|Burnsville 16,306||Logan........ ri fa ion rcras ape 
NORTH DAKOTA Se eee io 
xed. counties, 70,057 sq. mt.; A 619,636) _—s ||Madison......| 464|\London.......... 
Adams........ 990\Hettinger........! 4,910 nwahoning:. ..)- 410th onnestaen ee 
Barnes Soran 1,486 Valley ¢ City etka 16,884 |lwWrarion.. |. 40k Marlon. ooo ee 
Benson. ..| 1,412|Minnewaukan..... 10,675 
Billings... 1). 1,189|Medora. .......4. 1,777) | \taton. OU Sak Domenie oe 
Bottineau,.... 1,699|Bottineau........ 12,140 
Bowman.,.... 1,170;/Bowman..,...... 4,001 
Burke 21iBowbella, 0655.4. 6,621 |i nganroe. | aE Oandenol 
Burleigh. ..... 1,648|Bismarck......... 25,673 
es ara CAO OTRO. Gc ers Peselae 58,877 
a ailer SPSStS ate yet? oad bach das Alot ea aoe 
COKEY........ ; endale....:.... »121)| Muskingum. . - Zanesville 
Divide... 6.35; L,803\Grosby sc. oo ners. 5,967 cae 
PMA sca: 2,068|Manning......... 7,212 Noble... ..-.. $99)Caldwell. . . 
MOA, ciaiss fs 643/New Rocktord. OG, Stei pantdinw ce 
Peamons ae Dee penton Re ong eae ch sanity Rraaee Reeth he a 
OStOR 22.5 56: arrington....... 1337 ll Dickaway. | - e 
Grand’ rorks’ | Ceaa(Geast iiia.<<") —sagg| Beso slaves 
rand Forks...| 1. rand Forks 443 || Bike... ss... 443) Waverly. ........ 
2| Carson 7114 || bortage....... 504|/Ravenna......... 
Goopersiowa 51460 o wparelelcig ia Dees LEUE CONEY ..ip ine meee 
Ott... ee Stagg Le Uttam. 64s wel S86/OUta WH cic canters 
eae "Jeo || Richland...,.. 497|Mansfield........ 
Se Ea Grae tteaes.. belt 687|Chillicothe. ... 111: 
1'003| Napolone 67357 || Sandusky... .. 410|Fremont. 
eee : apoleon ’ SOOO a. paket 609 Portsmouth. . barre 
\ forays Tiffin 
MelIntosh Checal— 9938|Ashley 9... Oot SF EZ BOON Hera ae SSSR ORE ee ARRAS mice 8116p Taree aie 
McKenzie. ....| 2,810}Wartford City... .]  _6,849||Stapp. oot] peal te ne ne 
MecLean.......| 2,287|Washburn..:3:::.| 18,824 1a sas tenses | OUR BMEOM 6.05 2c. 2 
Mercer 


Morton. ...... 551 New  Philadeiphia.. : 

ae 434|Marysville........ 
Olivers. 2 s.5..] 720/Center. oo). iL. . | 8,007 Ise Ores aan ee 208) Vain ernG ieee 
Pembina 


: 618|Bowling Green,.... 
fete 406|Upper Sandusky... 
‘ OKLAHOMA 
Best Gonere sSIeh countles, 69,081 s ts mnt. pop., 2,238,361 
ra snernie ; A dai Saher cae eae 569\Stilw Sailenete Neacatenet 
ee 2,315 Alfalfa wees as 867 rarebeeed Nelistuas Bie are 
16,137 || Atoka. ....... OOZ ATOKA, sa.46c cee 
5,145 || Beaver........ 1,793)/Beaver.......... : 
24,158 || Beckham...... 898|Sayre.. ones vewee 
6, Blaine. yasenis 911;/Watonga......... 
11,359 || Bryan. ....... 891) Durant 2... chase 
18,859 || Caddo........ 1,275 pee aeaSes : 
34,782 || Canadian. .... oa El pane or 
pemenden.. 10,417 ||'Carter.......¢ 829|Ardmore......... 
Williston. 16,442 |'Cherokee... | *: 1 82 “Tahlequah Neate 


see eeeee 


Seminole...... 
Sequoyah..... 


Woodward.... 


Land| Conte 


OREGON 
(36 counttes, 8% 316 sg. mt.; pop., 1,621,341) 


Popu- 
lation 
1950 


Area. Court House 


7)Norman. 
526/Colgate . 
088|Lawton... 


E 
*814|Pauls Valley 
1,092|Chickasha 
999|Medf 


797|\Shawn 

1,423|Antlers. . 

i 124 Cheyenne. 
*713|Claremore. 
629|Wewoka 
703/|Sallisaw 
893|Duncan 

2,056|Guymon 
"861|Frederick 
572|Tul: 
584|Wagoner. . 
425| Bartlesville 


Ue NEAVRBKER EG ciclo aise 16,175 
Benton....... 668 Corvallis Boge wes 31,570 
Clackamas....| 1,890}Oregon City. . 86,716 
Glatsop:...... 820|Astoria....... 30,776 
Columbia..... 646|Saint Helens 22,967 
Coo: le. 42,265 
8,991 
6,048 
21,812 
54,549 
81 
8,329 
6,113 
12,740 
wget 
Jefferson...... »794|Madras......... , ’ 
Josephine..... 1,625|Grants Pass...... 26,542 
Klamath,... ,973|Klamath Falis.... 42,150 
BAKE... cence 1270 QVICW 5 ots cco cies 164 
Lane. Pee 4 DA OULMICHE ae sae sis .0ins 125,776 
Lincoln...... 985|Toledo........... 1,30 
Pn... sooo] 2294 |Albany.........0% 54,317 
Malheur......| 9,870|/Vale.......--.065 23,223 
Marion cael hg did oS RUOIN eis oeyelsiean eae 101,401 
Morrow...... .| 2,059|Heppner......... 4,78 
Multnomah.... 424|Portland.........|, 471,537 
BPO, oss os ae 739 pales Ae Pieter steers 26,31 
Sherman...... S3OIMOFOs 25 eee cw cae 2,21 
Tillamook... 1,115 Tillamook Bi erelnevere 18,606 
Umatilla ' 3,231|Pendleton....... . 41,703 
MOTION... ovate. 2,032|/La Grande........ 17,962 
pelows Buae ra 3 178|Enterprise........ 7,26: 
eateries 2'387|The Dalles....... 15,552 
Saiigton.. 716\Hillsboro......... 61,269 


Counties 


Yamhill. : 


ld counttes, 


Popu- 


Land| County Seat lation 

Area Court House 50 
‘GON—Continued 

1, 7G7\ Fossil. oo... oa 5 3,313 
"709|McMinnville. . ral 33,484 


PENNSYLVANIA ¥ 
1 sq. mi.; pop., 10,498,012 
526/G sburg 533 ra 1 


SOG gern etty: Sirens 7 
ose 73 Pittsbureh, seen ee {1,515,237 
660|Kittanning....... 80, 
PERE Rod 441/Beaver.>:........| 175,192 
ages Ly aH Bedford. f...5 28% < 40,775 
Selthahaelorsie 4 Reading = 22 eens 55,740 
Sethe Seas 531|Hollidaysburg.....] 139,514 
ide. 1,147|Towanda......... 61,722 
617 oye qi 144,620 
794\ Butler) asa 97,320 
695|Ebensburg........ 209,541 
1)/Emporium..... ,023 
405|Mauch Chunk 7,558 
1,115|Bellefont 65,922 
"760|West Cheste 159,141 
599|Clarion..... 38,34 
1,144 Clearfield. 85,957 
"902|Lock Haven 36,532 
484|Bloomsburg. . ; 53,460 
nese 1,016)Meadville........ 78,948 
"5d5|Carlisle.......... 94,457 
isan 520|Harrisburg........| 197,784 
emer 185|Media. ..........| 414,234 
POs OEP e 809|Ridgway......... 4,503 
HOGI HOO 812/Erle.. .-). a... dace ee oa 
Moeaien 800|Uniontown.......| 189,899 
Ab On moe«: 420|Tionesta......... 4,944 
Rano 754|Chambersburg.... 75,927 
AK OES 435 McConnellsburg. oe 10,387 
Pencfhatreee Br Waynesburg....., 45,394 
894/Huntington:...... 40,872 
Indians. 0. csacne 7,106 
Brookville. .. 49,147 
Mifflingtown. 15,243 
Scranton... 257,396 
Lancaster. . 234,717 
New Castle 105,120 
Lebanon 81,683 
Allentown 198,207 
Wilkes-Barr 392,241 
Williamsport. -| 101,249 
Smethport...,.... 56,607 
Mercere 111,954 
Lewistown........ 169 
Stroudsburg...... 33,773 
Norristown....... 353,068 
Danville.......... 6,001 
Northampton.. 374|Haston........... 185,243 
ee land 454|Sunbury.......... 117,115 
Pigeon 550|New Bloomfield... 24,782 
Philadelphia. 127|Philadelphia...... 2,071,605 
Rat die nuarete te 545|Milford.......... 8,425 
che cae ets 092|Coudersport...... 16,810 
Sort ticill Seren 783|Pottsville......... 200,577 
SOVAers 2 .2:5.3% 329|Middleburg....... 22,912 
Somerset...... 1,084/Somerset......... 81,813 
Sullivan....... 478|Laporte.... : 74. 
Susquehanna. . 836|Montrose. 31,970 
.| 1,150)Wellsboro, 35,474 
"318 eed cas 2 23,150 
675|Franklin. 1328 
910|/Warren.. 42,698 
857|Washingto 209,628 
744|Honesdale. . é 28,478 
1,025|Greensburg....... 313,179 
396/Tunkhannock..... 16,76 
SLAT YORK emer: veces 202,737 
RHODE ISLAND 
oy counties, 1,068 sq. mt.; pop., 791,896) 
IBFIStol 5.6%.0.6.00< 25| Bristol: « iin..terns 29,079 
1G ee, 172|East Greenwich 77,763 
Newport...... 115)Newport.. .: 61,539 
Providence... . 422|Providence. .. -| 574,973 
Washington... 324|West Kingston.... 542 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(46 counttes, 30,305 a ee mi POPs 2,117, ts 
Abbeville...... 507)Abbeyville........ 22,45 
AARON ciaaraee 097 fannie aayeaunsace 53,137 
Allendale...... 418/Allendale,........ 11,773 
Anderson,.,.... 775|Anderson......... 90,664 
Bamberg...... 395|Bamberg......... 17,533 
Barnwell...... 553|Barnwell......... 17,266 
Beaufort...... 672|Beaufort......... 26,993 
Berkeley...... 1,100}Moncks Corner... . 30,251 
Calhoun...... 377|Saint Matthews... 14,753 
Charleston.... 945|Charleston........ 164,856 
Cherokee...... 394|Gaffney : ,992 
Chester. ...... 585|/Chester.... 159 
Chesterfield... 793|Chesterfield. 36,236 
Clarendon. . 598|Manning. 32,215 
Colleton. . 1,048|Walterbor 28,242 
Darlington 545) Darlington 50,016 
Dillon... 407|Dillon.... 30,930 
Dorcheste 569|Saint Georg 22,601 
Edgefield. 481|Edgefield.. . 5 16,591 
Fairfield. . 699|Winnsboro........ 21,780 
Florence. 805'Florence.......... 79,710 


OTS 


To ay ae ee ee a ee a 
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Land! Coun ‘ 
Counties Aree Court re tation Counties 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
ee oes 2 pices 
St S05 reen’ aay. eA eo, 
..| 447|Greenwood 41,62) 338 aah 
Mea ai tx 562 poe 
Sedge aoee 1,152 Cc a aves ES 
aioe "578 Ridgeland 10,995||Carroll,....... 
8 GAQSEE. 2.5 0can 


Lexington..... 716 ngt 44,2791 Clay oc cecceee 
ORs .': Pee COE EOOEY. =~ 0h ot oer na ania aes 


Giles Se me, 
SOUTH DAKOTA ~~. jjGrainger...... 310)Rutledge......... 
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36|Clear Lake....... 7,689 : : 634|Lawrenceb 
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Howard.......... 
Sioux Falls. 
Flandreau, 


Gettysburg 
Sisseton. 
Woonsocket. 


Redfield 


Winner........... 9 
Darker, A SE he 12,100|| Williamson. ... 
cane Bee i Thay 10,792 || Wilson 


73 
Washabaugh...| 1,061 (Attached to 


Seat SS 26,315 


TEXAS 
Jackson)....... 1,551 (255 potty 263,613 sq. fits pop., 7,711,19. ) 


Yankton...... 524|Yankton. ue 
Ziebach. . <1. 1,982 Dupree...0522211! 78806 Andrews. 


T. Ar 
(95 counties, 41 se? 4° Dpens 
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43 1085 Stephenvill 
761|Marlin. 


293|Mount Vernon.... 


862)Fairfield 
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1,055|Fredericksburg. , . . 


"864|Garden City 
871/Goliad 


907|Spearman.. . 
685|Quanah 
895|Kountze 
1,730| Houston. 
"392|Marshall . 
1,489] Channing 
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670|San Marcos 
909|Canadian 
940) Athens 
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1,028] Hillsboro 
*903| Levelland 
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Bure $27| Aspermont 
1,493|Sonora. 
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518 ‘Throckmorton. ... 

418}Mount Pleasant... 
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1,015|Austin 
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UTAH 
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OR asic 4,442|Castle Dale....... a: 
5,217|Panguitch........ 
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N yaa 


1,022|Randolph. land. . 


"764|Salt Lake City. . 
San Juan...... 7,884|Monticello........ Orange. 
Sanpete....... Pace Ra cnitealla sna Page < 
Sevier........| 1,932|Richfield......... Patrick. a 
Summit....... 1,860/Coalville......... Pittsylvania. . 

‘ooele /911!Tooele...........]  14,636|| Powhatan... | 
Uintah 476/V Prince Edward. 
Utah 998 Prince George.. 
Wasatch 1,194| Heber Prince William. 
Washington Ph a aint Seprae, Princess Anne.. 
Wayne. Pulaski. ...... 
Weber $49 

a al ere ne 877,747) ___ || Roanoke... 
count 9 sq. m POPs ge... 
Addison on™ 785|Middlebury..... .! 19,442 Rockingham *A 
Bennington. Vat OTE Benniigron and ockingham 
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Caledonia. 614|/Saint Johnsbury 24,049 
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Franklin......| 659|Saint Albans 29,894 ||Southampton. . 
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Lamollle....., 475|Hyde Park, 11,388) | S0ROF Gs vinnie 
Orange......... 690|/Chelsea...., ODT |] SERS ainieieiehe sls 
Orleans....... 715|Newport......... 21, 100))) BUSSOX isles 
Rutland....... 929|Rutland.......... 45,905 
Washington. 708|Montpelier. .....; 42,87.0)|| tr OEnen aswel 
Windham...., 793)/Newfane........, 28,749 oe 
Windsor. . :;! 965|Woodstock. ; . 111! 40,885 || Washington. 
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VIRGINIA WWISS ie Sire ats 
(100 cone eke nd. cittes, 39,893 sq. mt.; pop., 8, ues Wt a2 cis 
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iherarie Rabete 739) Charlottesville . 
RP anaDy On nti 451/Covington........ 

Amella........ 366/Amelia...o. i... 0. Alexandria, ... 
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Arlington ‘i 24/Arlington......... 
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Saluda 
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WASHINGTON 
(39 counties, 66,786 sq. mt.; pop., 2,378,963) 
MBE Seintecels ise 5 1,895 Ritzville eet asia 6 


2, 197|Republic. 
1,262 Pasco. ; 
"714 Pomeroy. coe 

2;691|Ephrata.......... 

1,905|Montesano....... 

"206|Coupeville........ 
1,812|/Port Townsend.... 
2,134|Seattle........ ane 

Bie gre Orchard. .... 


2) 300 Davenport Meleiaiets 


Eau 


Florence. ..... 
Fond du Lac... 


362|New Martin: 
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368|Parkersburg...... 
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TIZIAIMA. 4. ice gee 
84 Grama Outen 
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Ec See "967|Shelton........... 15,022 ||Towa......... Satire 
Pipsstens 5,294/Okanogan....,.... DLS Le ETON: \s- 405A wisi ,en 6|Hurley.2) 5.0 ocuun 
ieee sta 925|South Bend....... 16,558 || Jackson.......] 1,000/Black Paver Falls: . 
Bee See 41 Rags 564|Jefferson......... 

ieee b- 1,67G| TACOMA... 4.5 somes ce nee oa aay 


1,735|Mount Vernon... - 
1,676|Stevenson........ 
2. 100|Everett 


Manitowoc. 


551 Webster Spring aii 


Marathon.....| 1,584)/Wausau,...... 
Marinette 1,388|Marinette. . 35,748 
Sestire A Marquette. Montello. 8,839 
Sanh 2,167|Colfax.... Milwaukee 
Sraaiai ere 4,273| Yakima... 31.37 
23 
WEST VIRGINIA Oneida. . Rhinelander : 20,648 
(56 counttes #408 ,080 34, ates pop., 2,006, a ie Outagamie. 634|Appleton. . ; 81,722 
Barbour......] 336|Philippi.......... 9,745 || Ozaukee . 235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
Berkeley. . cl 316 Rar hnebure 30/359 BPODQN Dec sce sis. ais 237 |Durandiy2 sana 46 
Boone. . 501}/Madison... Bosh O tl ECRCO). sere fea 408 591|Elisworth......... 21,448 
Braxton 517|Sutton.... 18,082 ||Polk.......... 934|Balsam Lake...... 24,944 
Brooke 89|Welisburg........ ,904 || Portage....... 810|Stevens Point..... 34,858 
Cabell 279|Huntington....... 108,035 || Price.........] 1,268/Phillips..... 34. 
Calhoun 281/Grantsville....... * 10,259}/Racine........ 337|Racine........... 

a SEDONA or a slits v ifelen 14,961||Richland...... 584/Richland Center... 24 
Doddridg 319|West Union....... 9,026 ||Rock......... 721|Janesville......... 92,778 
Fayette 659|Fayetteville....... Ruski. os:66..| 910|/Ladysmithicees 

ilmer 339|Glenville..... vonel  9,746)||St. Croix.......|  %36)Hudson., 0. sn cee 
Grant. 477|Petersburg.......-| _8,756||Sauk.........{ _840}/Baraboo.......... 
Greenbrier . 1,026|/Lewisburg........| 39,295||/Sawyer.......| 1,273|/Hayward,........ 
Hampshire. . 639|Romney..........]| 12,577||Shawano......} 1,176/Shawano......... 
Hancock...... 82|New Cumberland..| 34,388]/Sheboygan....| 506)/Sheboygan........ 
Se ees 585|Moorefield........| 10,032]/Taylor........| 979|Medford.......... 
Harrison...... 418|Clarksburg.......| 85,296/|Trempealeau...} 739)/Whitehall,........ 
‘ackson....... 463|Ripley...........| 15,299]|Vernon.......] 805)/Viroqua........... 
fefferson...... 211|Charles Town.....| _17,184]) Vilas.........] 867|Eagle River....... 
Kanawha..... 908|Charleston,.,......] 239,629); Walworth...../ 560/Elkhorn.......... 

al RE eed 392|/Weston.,.........] 21,074]|Washburn.,...}| 816/Shell Lake........ 
eg eae 2s 438|Hamlin..... ,eeee-| 22,466]| Washington...; 428/West Bend....... 

Soon Se 456|Logan......+e+6. So hte aan oie 
MeDoweil Serie 533/Welch............|  98,887||Waupaca......] 751/Waupaca......... 
Marion....... 309|/Fairmont...... .»-| 71,521}; Waushara..,..}| 628)/Wautoma........ 
Viarshall...... 306|Moundsville......} 36,893|| Winnebago....} 454/Oshkosh.......... 
Miason.... 432|Point Pleasant.... SSC WOOG. . 4c: ves 812|Wisconsin Rapids.. 50; 500 
Viercer ee 417|Princeton..... ware 5,013 
Miineral....... 330|Keyser......... “is 22,333 WYOMING 

eee 3;Williamson.... 47,409 (23 deg 97,606 sq. mi.; pop., sa 528) 
Mionongalia,. . 365|Morgantown. . 60,797 || Albany . 4,400|Laramie........ 19,055 
Mionroe...... 473|Union.+....2... 3 13,123 | Big Horn 3,176|Basin . 13,176 
Aorgan......+ 233 Berkeley Sivies 8,276 || Campbel. 4,755|Gillette 4,839 
Jicholas Tie 649|Summers R 27,696 || Carbon. 7,965|Rawlins. 15,742 

GREG acne 4 107|Wheeling...... 71,672||Converse. . 4,167|Douglas..... 5,933 
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Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 18806 


Cities 


= Yi Y.. ..|7,891,957|7,454,995|6,930,446|5,620,048)4,766,883/3,437, eee nea 414/1,911, Gf 
2 >—Chieag cared Br afete a 3620" 962 3 396,808|3,376.438|2,701,705|2, 185,283] 1,698,575 9/850 
3—Philadeiphis, (Rasen 1605] 1,931,334 1, is 961]1,823,779] 1,549 .008| 1,293,697 Lose 964} 84 


Los Angeles, Cal ne: 2; ohh ces oazat 38,048] '576,673| '319.198| '102:47: 50,395 1V1 
5— Detroit. Mich . re 662 » 285,704 
6—Baltimore, Md. 


11—San ponenen: Calif. . 
12—Pittsburgh, Parse 
13—Milwaukee, bathe 
14—Houston, Texas. 
15—Buffalo, N. Y...... 
16—New Orleans, La. 
Ee eewors ‘Minn... 
18—Cincinnati, Ohio... :. 


28—Columbus, Ohio..... 
29—Portland, Ore....... 
30—Louisville, 1:8 Ree 
31—San Diego, Calif... .. 
32—Rochester, N. Y. 
338—Atlanta, Ga...... ‘ 
34—Birmingham, Alas. i. 
35—St. Paul, Minn...... 


41—Long Beach, Calif. 
io ken Fla 


De ve eee 43,504 
ahoma a. ; E 
46—Richmond, Vac seus, 230 Freer] sree] aeO8e| Qh tBl.. ee 


49—Jacksonville, Fla. 
50—Worcester, Mass 
51—Tulsa, Okla 


oh eps Wash. : 
ridgeport, Conn..':| 158:709| 1477121! 146’°716| 143°Rs| 1po’anal morsas| 19,922)... p 
64—Yonkers, N.Y 143,555 70,996 

65—Tacoma, Wash 
66—Paterson, N. J 


eee ee 


729 2 7 
140,404 143,433] 137,783] 129/867| 102" 0261 75,215 


| 105,802 
101,161 
- 118,700 
113,643 
85,024 
Soac ere 104,906 
89 hand’. Se : 104,193 
90 Berkeley, (20s eee 82,109 
-91—Elizabeth, N. J...... i 114,589 
9 , Mass..... | 115,274] 120, "485 119,295 
vctogsteta a aca , 104,969 76,121 
Gone 106,597; 110,168 
ereielaseieaxe 111,171] 107,784 
112,597} 121,217 
27,741} 10,522 : 
48,118 29,053 4 aes, Ss a 
Soeeaan 92,563. 73,502 f 
00—Montgomery, ye 66,079} 43,464 
101—Pasadena, Calif...... 76,086} 45,354 pias ciate 
102—Duluth, Minn....... 101,463 98,917 
103—Waterbury, Conn,... 99,902 91,715 
-104—Somerville, Mass..... 103,908} 93,091 
-105—Little Rock, Ark... ». : 81,679 65,142 
BSS CEOS aor eee 100,518! 101,740 94,156 


Uz. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
A standard metropolitan area contains at least one city of 50,000 or more in 1950, and each city 
of this size is included in one standard metropolitan area. One exception exists to this rule. In the 7 
ease of the standard metropolitan area centering on New York City, the central cities are New York 
City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 


Total In central cities 


Standard metropolitan area popula -{ 2 
tion Number Per cent 


_ Rank 


1 |New York-Northeastern New Jersey............-.-+:- 12,911,994 8,629,750 66. 
RAMPS TTICHMEID ALIN... Pea igsemere oc d= = a)2 «, Sein jecr:s hiSia\hie ere nie. 0:0! ruses 5 3 65. 4 
See On A NeCles;* Caf Ans Gin als idle a oie voile» v's folie oe c 45. q 
4 |Philadelphia, Pa... . 5 56 Z 
5 |Detroit, Mich 61. 
a d i 86 é 33 
7 7 “ 51 
BOAT ISISDUTEH.. PW 5 chic occ statis dec uiw esa ees : 06 30. * 
eS NUR EA LS SE WO) eect caf coe acai a a Je (perm oTaV dg aie Tgign so. alave woe el S0 1S. gis ie 51 
ROUT CEC CIENTID, CORIO rset oe ae (Ole orn a) sins sali «, » a1 a eco ele, 0:9 wa ile 62. 
tt> | Washington, D: G... ccc sen aienee Satta Tela dks wielareetei esa 54. 
ieee ES ORAM VLR En. crete ieeecncaVartia.<) ka Veyninyote, cia is 0 oie slaiiv'e.s, cle iene 9,70: (fil 
13 |Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn...............0 cece eeenes 09 74. 


PBs EN MLEL AIG pM Nic iar el Sicha lalove nisiste Gia aialert sia e/a <i sisieueieinieiaia.« 53. 
904,402 


Hoes Cincinnati Ohio, 88a, 66 ahem ee nee ace dnee 945 55. 
16 Milwaukee, RVVSISS cy cl ctel ftetebaroXe¥sdet asreswcoLestie Muakesi aye suake : 73. 
17 |Kansas City, Mo.. : 456,622 56 
18 |Houston, Texas : 806,70 ‘ 73. e 
19 |Providence, : 33 
= 20 5 63 
21 53 
22 83 
5 23 49 
24 |D: ; : 70 ; 
725 Pouisyitie. Ky 64. 
26. |Denver, Colo 73 
27 Birmingham, Ala , , 58. 
28 |San Diego, Calif 60 
29 |Indianapolis, Ind. 551,777 ais 
30 | Youngstown, Ohio Wee 528,498 . 31 
31 |Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y...... i ; 58. 6 
32 _}Columbus, Ohio. B | 74 
33 |San Antonio, Tex: 
34 |Miami, Fla.... He 


35 |Rochester, N. Y 


co 
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36 |Memphis, Tenn. She aA 482/393 396,000 82 
37 |Dayton, Ohio. oe 2 53. 
: 38 |Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 446,200 65 
39 Allentown-Bethlehem-Baston, Pa : 47. 
40 |Akron, Ohio 67 
41 |Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla : 54. 
42 |Springfield-Holyoke, Mass 217,060 53; 
43 |Toledo, Ohi t 76. 
44 |Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa.... 28. 
4 Omaha, Nebr Rar F Ce 
47 |Hartford, Conn. } 49 
48 |Wheeling, W. Va poet gh gO Ohio. exe 26 
PSS UTROUSET IN. Nis s sisicis tiara: dtala aualarn «sues Roe a 
a Ssh Oe 35 
Dem RICHINODGS VAY coc asceie ss 5 0 a's apassio/e is sieeiei t.nieiel sheers \s) + bse ; 70 
53 |Oklahoma ’City, ORM rie ole sccitie Be ws loser alla (nerd els iene aia Tan H 74. 
a Bee pes WeGhicheh fount cayalbietey e,cua costar ene pa loustneneteteeis (obec. y Raine re 
as Se MORE perc teers citer a atiaun syotnie) cones sretk otaveccisus aleve ‘ 

BE POBCKSOD VINE, PB os i cra alee oes cain oyeraiets si sieinimiajeyee os A 304,029 2 rf ie 
3 POST MOA ts Rot ciate hoe : 21 
BO SAI OSE COANE © oie re  cjarsic ops onesies onsig@ s bieise.a» gies As 32 
60 |Grand Rapids, Mich........... ks 61. 
61 |Utica-Rome, N. Y.... : 5 50 
63 Sam Bet vee C: : ; 63.058 22 
0, ; A : 

6a Soemanta, OBIE ois ares aie ; as ie 277,140 137,572 49. 
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New. Haver, Conn. . 2.2/0). ) cieas-sisle.n dese Seles ome pin vine Ais a 
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Stamford-Norwalk, Conn.......... Y = . 
‘Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas....... nee oe 77. 
UIE SOS SNS 2S Seren Seiten on Ae rare ry a 66. 
Greensboro-High Point, N. C...........0-ccenesecece 59. 
ESET TAUB ON caine, 5) a weld, a alae ev news wn a SLO ielenlals s 43, 
UO MEAN AC MABMD 3. ley ist Ss ov ss0,ce + ,5 se oearers i egieaeeire 72. 
oe IPOE OR UME II cS 20a) ina axa, «0-0, amincas& a> shake. aictetal eee eeti 72. 
RIE UREA oe Give yy oS cinke oswntay ash oe ernie Micaee a wereeatene 53. 
COT ST OD ECCT 2 AER Sree Ae eer ae ents nh 46.7 
UE DIRIPEEL WOE fs kiertle Sisis ae o's «vie siauibete dc ae «sens oeeiaintomae 56. 
Greenville, S. G. 34. 
Corpus Christi, cb exas 65. 
Charleston, Be 42. 
ugusta, Ga...... 44. 
Austin, exes Sea 8 Capa a0 Se 82. 
HAW AMIS CANO EMIS ayn crus asouais.nliehaielavnre's 0 eq me hie chat eee 80. 
MAPUDIISEOURO, (LAR, oN Biro isc wn aiecsie’siayv.siehe Saas eriele eae 79. 
NUANCE CD CONG oo i, Wee bina x ale seer tustine sinrecaiy weettllencrers 67. 
Saginaw, GI -srasssatel pia: aol, sca aye ralsmaattot las aida etissting aoe 60. 
Boo TOR Ue 8 etre ee ee ee eee ee 61. 
SPARDAN, GB cas eos cone ke eee oon oh 79. 
Parsbestlyria, O10. 0... cs. devs ov ereeheeee 55. 
Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio! 3222222222 22iiiiiiitr: 62. 
ememrivain-Bristol, Conn <i ..s sues ov nulei ota eeaaie chee 74. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. . 60 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 66. 
Columbia, 8. C....... 61 
WAORAORIMEISH ps icc pe clean eves 69 
CML IA OPE MELE iicrstnra/eP PEE ase" Sua lereterd.e #2 <0 55 
DAA EER ROD OTN LE 6 tea ha) dia ae, 0.0 9 0:4 s.0/'o,u\0,0's biwrars nis ale oToluns, ase 76 
MSW AEIERSEIGL, ANLOBE: hy iitie,s's.s\s.0-9 ain maesemaahawacn woos 79. 
AM SRRRV CRIN ASH ipiers 5) alevare% osakalin ¢ie: seins) clayateiavsseotrrnn eae: 81 


Raleigh, N. C 


Waco, Texas. . 
Brockton, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Lawrence, Mass asatois 
Asheville, N. C 


Lincoln, ‘Nebr 
Orlando, Fla 


Racine, Wis.....00.00.07 
Jackson, Mich 
Topeka, Kans..... 
Werte: Haute, Indis,..mcseee ocean ee ee 
Springfield, Mo. anaes wa) ieilelie joi elias 
Cedar Rapids, low saainaiiae 
Sioux City, Iowa. Pe 
Durham, N. C 


Green Bay. Wises soir 
pets DOREDD IMO c6iat ois ie i0.0 0,0 ocecns corel cee ERE 
Gadsden Ala... oe a Ps PS ae ee errata 


Bay City, Mich: pray ANAS he aay 
Manchester, Ni Hee cutcece cc ccc en Le 
TH Ont eee ees sees 
Amarillo, PRexas sk ii djaree «Mane Soa te 
OgdeneUtab sso. anc cones SASS 
Kenosha, bs 


San Angelo, Texas 
Laredo, Texas 
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‘VITAL STATISTICS — 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Births, 1952—More children have been born in each of the years since the end of 
4 d War II than in any previous year. From 2,735,456 registered births in 1945, the 


ure soared to 3,699,940 in 1947. It dropped to a slightly lower level for the next 3. ig 


ars, then rose to set new records of 3,758,000 registered births estimated for 1951, 
d 3,824,000 for 1952. ; 3 i 


5 D eaths, 1952—This was the fifth consecutive year that the mortality rate was below _ 


- 


%. Estimate number of deaths for 1952 was 1,494,000. Exclusive of fetal deaths and. 
aths among armed forces overseas. Re 


deaths per 1,000 population. For the last 4 years, the death rate remained at about _ 
€ same level, varying only between 9.6 and 9.7. Since 1900, the rate has decreased _ 


¥, 


er 


_ Marriage and divorce, 1952—There were 1,562,579 marriages or marriage licenses re- __ 


rted in 1952, and an estimated 388,000 divorces. Both the marriage and the divorce 
tes rose and fluctuated sharply during the war and postwar period. In the last few 
ars marriage rates have been settling down to about the levels of the 1920’s and 
930’s. Divorce rates, though much lower than in the immediate postwar years, are 
ill above prewar levels. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths. 

Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Births * Deaths * 
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 *Data for 1951-52 are estimated. Rates for 1941-46 based on population including armed forces 
overseas; for 1940, 1947-52 rates based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 
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Births and Deaths by States, 1951-52 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


F: rrence. Births and Deaths are based on monthly reports from State registration 
Stee Births inetudg only registered live births, Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among 
armed forces overseas: Massachusetts not reported. : 


Births Deaths Births Deaths 
States (i States. ° (—£§$——_—_ | —<${"_"$_$__—_————_—- 
- 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 


12,137} 12,149 6,279 6,429 


27,226 
secetees Bere camels Ape aae: 105/863] 190,826) 50,573] 49,350 


bait, eee 25,474) 23,208 7,85: 7,790 


28'302| 27,114 24/239 ; ; 512 

24/095| 24669 938 '650| 4,160] 4,324 

9:784| 9,967 86,403} 82'640| 30,142] 29/487 

24,153} 23,169 '142| 59:211| 23,355] 23,436 

aes ANT ER OE 50,037| 51,728] 17,205| 17,180 

Mich... 1. .|" 175,849)" 171,628]"" '59,094| °° 58,95 89,263| 88,066| 34,034] 33,675 
inn '205| 28,190 8,311 000] 2! 2,389 

Pees rere: 
*F 980 5,877 ||Total...... 3,456,901|3,388,395|1,335,843| 1,327,681 


12,930 || Total U. S. 
13.89 1,881 (estimate) 3,824,000|3,758,000|1,494,000/1,486,000 


ee 
306 Vital Statistics—Deaths, Causes and Rates; Accidental Tnfities 
Deaths and Crude Death Rates for 32 Selected Causes, U.S. 19 ! 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. pg Sci Education, and ion nie 
ths and of deaths among Arm rees overseas. Rates 4 O51 
hr ad midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas.) 
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Data are ethan based on a 10% sample of death certificates 
Cause of death Number) Rate Cause of death 


Mi cauases... 0)... eee eee eee »-.- [1,494,000 rea 
All causes 4 Sp 
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OOD: coug 
Meningococcal infect: ns 
Acute poliomyelitis. ... A 
OTP RNSS eWtets fete sini) a)eoseoi2. clea oisiahs le 5 
All other infective and parasitic 
RUEBSOR eles clic lc, «10.0 ajela s.0ic 5; 
Malignant neoplasms, ete......... 
Diabetes mellitus..............-. 
Meningitis, except meningoccal and 
PGMDENCINOUS ras <'e wid. cicls a stain one os 
Major cardiovascular-renal diseases 
Diseases of cardiovascular system 
Vascular lesions affecting cen- 
tral nervous system 169,620 
Rheumatic fever.... 1,620 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1952 


National Safety Council approximations (rounded) based on data from the National Off 
of Setter ‘Btatistics, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, state industrial commissions, state tra 
authorities, state departments of health, insurance companies, and other sources. 


Cirrhosis of liver............-..45 

Acute ards hig CEC. ae ae 

Complications of pregnancy, ete. 

Congenial malformations......... 

Symptoms, senility, etc., and 
ill-defined conditions. 
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Public 
Severity of injury Total! Motor- non-motor- Home Occupa 
vehicle vehicle tional 


9,700,000 1,400,000 A R 5 A 2 000.6 
96,000 f 29,000 15,C 

9,600,000 1,350,000 2,000,C 

Permanent impairmen ; 350,000 110,000 50,000 
Temporary total disabili F 9,250,000 1,250,000 000,000 4 000 1,900;€ 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1952 

7 eee eee ae $4,900,000,000)$2,250,000,000; $650,000,000, $700,000,000|$1,400,000,¢ 
00,000,000) *850;000,C% 


Misgoloust. 21.1... 22cci be 3,000,000,000| "1;200;000;000| 550,000,000 

Medical expense Sate 600,000,000] "100;000;000} 110,000,000} 180,000,000] 220,000, 

Overhead cost of insurance: ::'| 1,300,000,000] 950,000,000] 10,000,000! 10,000,000 320,000; 
Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 


Source: National Safety Council estimates 


Year All Motor Falls Burns! | Drown-| Rail- Fire- Poison 
types | Vehicle ing? road arms Gases 


M040 ions ts 90,106 31,701 22,308 5,982 6,684 3,571 2,326 4 
POs Oeretticst 91,249 34/763 20,783 6,405 6,131 3,667 2,174 1969 rs 
ENA Recs 95,500 37,300 21,200 ,600 6,500 3,600 2,150 1,650 1556 
LOGZ vicisivs ve 96,000 38,000 20,400 6,700 6,800 3,200 2,350 1,500 1,50 


DEATH RATES, Per 100,000 population 

15.0 4.0 4.5 2.4 1.6 
13.8 4.2 4.1 2.4 1.4 
13.8 4.3 4,2 2.3 1.4 
61.6 24.4 13.1 4.3 4.4 2.1 1.5 


Tincludes "burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regar 
“Includes drownings in water transport accidents. = ae eens ee 


Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1952 


soe Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White: N. Negro) 
Yea Ww. N. |Total)| Year ; W. N. |Total)) Year 
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*Revised as of January 1, 1952. 


Uniform Crime Reports 
FIRST HALF OF 1953 


ajor crimes committed in the United States in the first half of 1953, January 
ough June, reached a total of 1,047,290, according to J. Edgar Hoover, director ce 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). The semi-annual bulletin of the Uniform 
ime Reports was issued Sept. 20, 1953. The trend indicated that-the total for the 
ar would be the highest ever recorded. ; 


_ Rise in Crime—Major crimes increased 2.5%. All crimes against the person—murder } “g 
egligent manslaughter, rape and aggravated assault—increased 7.2%. Crimes against — 
operty—robbery, burglary, auto theft and larceny—increased 2.2%, with auto theft 

ghest, 5.1% increase. fo 


Auto theft remains a major criminal problem in the United States. Continuing the 
pre oe. auto thefts numbered 112,600, compared with 107,120 for the first 6 
onths 0 j “She 


Urban crime had only a .5% increase in total crime, but aggravated assaults and 
gligent manslaughters increased 7% and 6.6%. Robbery declined .4% and larceny- 

eft decreased .6%. Other increases in urban crime: rape, 3%; auto theft, 4.8%; mur- 

rand nonnegligent manslaughter, 1%. \ 


_ Rural crime increased 9.0% over the first 6 months of 1952. Rural crime increased 
i all major categories except negligent manslaughter. These increases were murder 
‘and nonnegligent manslaughter, 1.5%; larceny-theft, 6.0%; auto theft, 6.1%; robbery, 
0.3%; rape, 10.89%; aggravated assault, 13.8%; burglary-breaking or entering, 14.1%. 
egligent manslaughter decreased 6.0%. : 


Murder and Nonnegligent Manslaughter in the principal cities for the first 6 mos., 1953: 
Atlanta, 34; Baltimore, 33; Birmingham, 27; Boston, 10; Cleveland, 28; Chicago, 128; 
Dallas, 32; Denver, 13; Detroit, 61; Fort Worth, 26; Houston, 61; Kansas City, 19; 
Louisville, 23; Los Angeles, 33; Memphis, 16; Nashville, 19; New York,-144; Newark, 
15; Philadelphia, 73; Pittsburgh, 15; Richmond, 16; St. Louis, 40; San Francisco, 15; 
Seattle, 10; Tampa, 19; Tulsa, 12; Washington, 33. 
| Time Table for Crime—During the first half of 1953: 1 murder or negligent man- 
slaughter every 40.3 minutes, 1 rape every 29.4 minutes, 1 robbery every 8.8 minutes, 


' The annual bulletin of Uniform Crime reports 
‘for 1952 was made public by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) April 27, 1953. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Bureau,.in summarizing 
the trend said: ‘‘For the first time in 7 years all 
Classifications of major crimes increased in urban 
areas. Negligent manslaughter, which decreased 
by 1.0% in rural areas, was the only category of 
rural crime to decline.’’ The bulletin reported: 


Increase in major crime—During 1952; for the 
first time in the history of recorded crime sta- 
tistics, there were more than 2,000,000 major 
crimes in the United States. The estimated 2,- 
036,510 major crimes represented an increase of 
82% over the 1951 figure of 1,882,160. Crimes of 
violence rose 10.2% while burglaries and thefts 
increased 8.0%. 


| Felonious assaults led the individual increases 
with a rise of 11.8% over 1951. Armed and strong- 
arm robberies followed closely with an 11.6% rise. 
Murder increased by 5.7%, rape by- 2.6%, and 
manslaughter by negligence by 2.5%. © 


Automobile theft, continuing a three-year rise, 
increased by 9.3%. Burglary was 8.8% higher than 
in 1951, and there were 7.5% more thefts. 


- Urban-Rural Crime—Leading the individual in- 
creases in urban crime was aggravated assault 
which rose in cities by 12.5% over 1951. Robbery, 
which was 13.5% higher in rural areas last year, 
led the individual increases in rural crime. 

- Seasonal variations in erime—Murdef started 
lirom its lowest point in the early part of 1952 and 
tose to a peak in the summer months. As in the 
past, murders declined in the fall before Tising 
‘again in December. Robberies, burglaries and 
‘auto thefts occurred less frequently in the sum- 
‘mer than in the cold months. 

' Negligent manslaughter was the only crime 
against the person to reach its lowest peak in the 
‘summer. Chiefly comprised of traffic fatalities 
tends to rise sharply during the winter when 
driving conditions are less favorable. 


F 


aggravated assault every 5.71 minutes, 1 burglary every 1.12 minutes, 1 larceny 
fevery 25.6 seconds, 1 auto theft every 2.31 minutes. 
+ Each day during the first half of 1953, an average of 252 
auto thefts 1,285 burglaries, and 3,379 larcenies were committed. 

Crimes with Weapons—Victims of killers totaled 6,470 while over 54,000 other persons 
were feloniously assaulted by rapists or potential killers. Over 29,000 victims were 
confronted by robbers using guns, other weapons or force. 


CRIME REPORTS FOR 1952 


Value of property stolen—Reports from 383 
cities indicated the value of property stolen last 
year totaled $225,492,490. An average value of 
$1,060 was placed on 119,275 automobiles stolen in 
the 383 cities. Victims lost $235 in the average 
robbery, $180 in the average burglary, and $81 in 
thefts of property excluding» automobiles. 


Records of arrests—Complete reports concerning 
persons arrested during 1952 were received by the 
FBI from 232 cities with populations exceeding 
25,000. These cities, representing 23,334,305 per- 
sons, or approximately 15% of the nation’s popu- 
lation, reported data on 1,110,675 arrests. Nearly 
713% of the arrests involved white persons. Slightly 
more than 25% of the arrests involved Negroes. 
Indians comprised most of the remaining group. 


Eight times as many males as females were ar- 
rested. A study made of an average group of 
1,000 male arrests and 1,000 female_arrests showed 
that a higher percentage of women than men was 
charged with murder, aggravated assault and 
liquor law violations, while a higher percentage of 
men was charged with robbery, burglary, auto 
theft and driving while intoxicated. 


Youth in crime—Of the 1,110,675 arrests reported 
by the 232 cities, 147,632, or 13.3%, were of per- 
sons who had not reached 21 years of age. Per- 
sons under 21 accounted for 37.2% of the arrests 
for robbery, 46.9% of the larceny arrests, 61.7% 
of the burglary arrests, and 68.6% of arrests for 
auto theft in the 232 cities. 


More than 13% of the persons arrested for 


auto theft in these cities were youngsters who - 


had not reached their 15th birthday. Nearly half 
of the crimes against property were committed by 
persons not yet 21. 


Data pertaining to persons arrested are not an 
indication of the volume of crime as there are 
many offenses for which no one is arrested. Com- 
parison with earlier years is difficult because in 
1952 the Bureau gave up compiling data from 
fingerprint arrest cards and used reports submitted 
by law enforcement agencies. 
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Police Organizations in the United States ’ 
Source: Uniform Crime Reports, 1953, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


= 
Reports on the number of employees in police In 1952, 63 police officers in 3,671 cities | 
fescronents on April 30, 1953, were furnished the | their lives in performance of their duties. T 
FBI by 3,671 cities representing population of 86,- | death rate was 3.64 per 5,000,000 inhabitants. 2 

614,866 or 87% coverage. The reports indicated an Police cleared by arrest one out of every 4 
increase in the employment of civilians for clerical | ported crimes in 1952. The rate is held down} 
functions and other duties not requiring the serv- | the large number of larcenies. The police cle: 
ices of a commissioned officer. The average num- | 9 out of 10 homicides (93.1% of all murder cas 
ber of police department employees by population | and excluding larcenies, 1 out of every 2.9 of 7 
groups rose from 1.29 per 1,000 inhabitants in cities | remaining more serious crimes. Over 78% of re 
under 10,000 to 2.23 per 1,000 in cities of over | offenses and 87.5% of negligent manslaught 
250,000. were snot by arrest. The latter were E 
; traffic vic B : 

The total number of police employees, officers i 

; ; Offenses against property: Police cleared 3 
and civilians, on April 30, 1953, was 154,227. The of robberies, 26.7% of burglaries, 19.8% of larcez 


numbers in the largest cities were: 25.9% of auto theft. Reports to the FBI fr 
New York........ 20,052 | Pittsburgh ....... 1,465 | 1,706 cities having a population of over 61,000, 
Chicago ~......... 7,641 | Buffalo. 2.20005... 1,418 | indicated 1 out of every 4 persons formally charg 
Los Angeles...... 5,139 | Newark, NJ...... 1,371 | with traffic violations. 

Philadelphia ..... 4,884 | Jersey City, N.J... 1,010 A rise of 8.5% in city murders in 1952 resul 
Detroit: 4 </..- 0... 4,618 | New Orleans....... 1,005 | in a 3.7% increase in the number of persons hi 
BOSON wees = 3,052 | Cincinnati gio | for prosecution. Robberies increased 11.2% 
Baltimore vox... 2:503 | soucton ......... $22 police charged 12.1% more persons for these 
St. Louis... .. 2,333 DAES eg fenses. Negligent manslaughter rose 6.2% a 
Cleveland ... | 2,120 | Seattle .......... 719 | 13% more persons were charged. A drop o 

San Francisc . 1,673 | Kansas City, Mo.. 711] in the larceny classifications; here 4.2% fev 
Milwaukee ....... 1,558 | Minneapolis ..... 644 | persons were charged while crime increased 7,1 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
No. of offenses No. of offenses 


1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952: 


Murder & nonnegli. Aggravated assault... 80,950 78,640) 87,9 
manslaughter...... 6,820 7,210 Darelacy wines oats sorely aied . pe i cae { 

Manslaught, by negli. 5,510 5,650 CONY.-.. see eee , ’ , ’ ’ , a 

ge ke 16,800] 17,240 ANNGO! HOLES: f5.5 sain 170,780| 196,960) 215. 


EGWDOLY:. ole cies eo 0 52,090! 58,140!| Total............. 1,790,030/1,882,160|2,036,55 


The total for 1939 was 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; (1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,65 
(1944) 1,393,655; (1945) 1,565,541; (1946) 1,685,203; (1947) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690; (1949) 1,763, 

Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Islam 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; P Ve 
Englewood, Colo.; women, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; A 
nance unit. Prison camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Avon Park, Fla.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Was! 
Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz.; Tule Lake, Calif.; Wickenburg, Ariz. 1 
rectional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, Conn.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; Milas 
Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex. Detention headquarters: New York City. stitutions £4 
juveniles: National Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (U.S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 172,99! 
(1941) 164,669; (1942) 149,791; (1943) 136,367; (1944) 131,974; (1945) 133,219; (1946) 139,435; (19 
150,865; (1948) 155,092; (1949) 163,342; (1950) 165,796; (1951) 164,896; (1952) 166,950. 

RESTS IN 1952 BY SEX 
In 232 cities over 25,000 population. Total population 23,334,305, based on 1950 decennial censui 


Offense Offense 


e 
Offense charged Male | male Offense charged 


Criminal homicide: 
Murder and nonnegligent man 
BYR DOR Sate crialiliers. si 0. ayalialie npr sl,oy5 
Manslaughter by negligence..... 
ROOTED Veemthicu satan ts sce sitie, wie ¥pleiaate 
Aggravated assault............... 


Prostitution & commercialized vice. 
Other sex offemnes. 0. ss. ose 
Narcotic drug laws............... 
4||Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.. 
Offenses against family & children. . 
Tquor la wsee orks sacs een are 
MOTHER ASSAULTS SS. hen i ee ees one Driving while*intoxicated.......... 
Burglary—breaking or entering... . i 5. Disorderly condyct: 02.0.0 2c.%0. 
Larceny—theft.............. .| 34 IDruUnkennesgs, «.. 4¢-<5 see loeb 
PALOVUNGLD fslsiarc edie has oy 5 27T ii Vagrancy:.: sws cee avoss aeetaeetee 
Embezzlement and fraud......... Gambling’: yoic.caoada. Coke ene 
Stolen property; buying, Susploloni... 5. .ucarectestie aie amen 

Cito cients ad kta IRR ena RAS AWh rao All other offensed)s. asta one aoe 
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Penalties for Murder in the United States 


Penalty* State Penalty* | tate Penalty’ 


. 
lw 


Alabama... .|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina . | Electrocution 
Arizona.....|Lethal Gas Michiga: .|Life Imprisonment So. Dakota. .|Blectrocution 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution i I Life Imprisonment Electrocution 
California. ..|Lethal Gas Mississippi. .|Electrocution T c Electrocution 1 
Colorado, ...|Lethal Gas Missouri, ...|Lethal Gas Hanging or Shootin 
Connecticut . |Electrocution Montana’ ..|Hanging Electrocution \ 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia .... 
Dist. of Col, .|Electrocution Nevada... ..|Lethal Gas Washington . 
Florida..... .|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging i W. Virginia. . 

-...-|Electrocution New Jersey .|/Electrocution Wisconsin ... 


+e.-.-.|Hanging (1) New Mexico .|Electrocution a 
nn SOG ELlectrocution New York.. |Electrocution ais 6 
.-|Electrocution N. Carolina, .j Lethal Gas .) ...|Death or Life 


Hanging No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Hangin 
nging Ohio... .....|Electrocution : Hanging 
mage acute (69) Oklahoma, . .|Electrocution Hawaii. .....|Hanging | 
Lite Imprisonment ||Petecuivanial neo aat Virgin laeds|iansines oa 
r on 
Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment iy sad! 


(*) Often penalties can apply to conviction for ra 
and/or the law permits a jury to recommend a sentence ’o 
(1) Or life imprisonment; jury decides penalty. 


kidnapping for ransom, arson, treason 
ther than death. ‘ a 
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" Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths 


Mil. death rate** , 
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authorities; Total Motor-V 


Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
(Place of Residence) ; 
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1950 1949 — 
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_ *Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. 
' **The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000.000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. {From state health authorities. 


Of the 38,000 motor-vehicle deaths in 1952—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,600; other 
otor vehicles, 14,100; railroad trains, 1,348; street-cars, 40; bicycles, 500; animal 


drawn vehicles or 


animals, 100; fixed objects, 1,300; noncollision accidents, 12,000. Approximate nonfatal injuries, 1,350,000. 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation, created 
(1908) upon an order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- 
zating violations of the laws of the United States, 
sollecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest. and 
Serforming other duties imposed upon them by law. 

Special Agents of the FBI are college trained. An 
wpplicant must be a graduate of an accredited law 
school, or he must be a graduate of an accredited 
secounting school. Agents get sixteen weeks of 
reliminary training in the FBI Training Acad- 
my, with classes in Quantico, Va., and Washing- 
on, D.C. During this time they must learn to 
jnoot all of the various firearms used by the F.B.I. 
nd become adept in handling them. They must 
éarn the various Federal violations over which the 

I has jurisdiction. They must study the tech- 
liques and mechanics of arrest and the search of 
rime scenes for evidence. To become a Special 
Agent in the FBI a man must be at least 25 
fears old but must not have reached his 41st birth- 


Then J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
as no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
Tnited States. One of his first moves was to bring 


. Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Address, F.B.L, Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 
by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Startin 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file h 
grown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,000 prints. As of April 1, 
1953, 127,098,774 fingerprint cards were on file in 
the F.B.I. Identification Division. 

On June 11. 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 

izing the FBI to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout the country and to 
compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 
» The Laboratory of the FBI was established in 
1932 and for a while only one man was designated 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the FBI Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of criminal cases handled by the FBI and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
deal of work also is done for local, county and state 
law enforcement agencies. = 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation the FBI National 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 
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310 Vital Statistics—Marriages and Divorces 


Marriages and Divorces by States” 
+ Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and elfare 
ty piace of occurrence. Rates per 1,000 population in each specific area) 


- Mar- 
nee vaee Divorces! Pers riages Divorces! AS 
1952 1951 1952 1951 


20,253}  #8,935/|Me........ 2,048||Okla....... 


“611 ————— 
Heap 20;922 iW esaoss 2381, | 
Tmcludes reported annulments. 2Estimated. 1952 provisional total 388,€ 


Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Marriages! Divorces? Marriages! Divorces? 
Year — — Year |= 


No. Rate No. Rate 

ait eistare! a 9.1 ; 0.5 
See vistee:s 9.0 0.5 
AGOOE ADS 9.2 0.6 
Mtateverile dice 9.2 0.6 
Eaialetalelors 9.0 0.6 
£s He 

9.0 0.6 9.8 

8.9 0.6 10.1 

8.8 0.7 9.2 

9.0 0.7 8.6 

awe er 9.3 0.7 sigineaiinre 7.9 

9.6 @.8 |/1933........ 8.7 

iste’ 9.8 0.8 stein ate ais 10.3 

10.1 OLS | PRBSO iss ectece 10.4 

Shoe 9.9 0.8 SEs ltteers 10.7 

10.0 OLS ROBT co cies sae 11.3 

10.5 0.8 10.3 

10.8 0.9 10.7 

ey 4 0.9 12.1 

9.9 0.9 12.7 

10.3 0.9 13.2 

aabisin eek 10.2 1.0 11.8 

10.5 1.0 |/1944........ 11.0 

10,5 0:9 }/ 1946... 0. 12.2 

Silaise, vista 10.3 1.0 KB SGCCos 16.4 

Scone 10.0 1.0 Sesalor 13.9 

Dae yaievie 10.6 11 SM yalolo a 12.4 

sega anges WL. 1.2 Me etiom on 10.6 

9.7 Med [[POBO. ier. coe 11.1 

1,150,186 | 11.0 1:3 [SRE ee 1,621,159 | 10.6 

1,274,476 ' 12.0 170,50. 1.6 /119523........ 1,562,579 | 10.0 


Marriage licenses issued in 103 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(1944) 54 


556; (1945) 597,132; (1946) 802,428; (1947) 701,117; (1948) 637,493; (1949) 550,468; (1950) 575,414; (198 
543,295; (1952) 515,780 


1Includes estimates for nonreporting areas and marriage licenses reported for certain areas. 
®Annual totals are estimated for all years except 1900, 1905, 1922-32, and 1950. %Provisional. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 
(Based on data for pericd 1920-39) 


Pct. who marry Per cent who 


Pct. who marry 


Per cent who 


net within year! ever marry2 ie within year! ever marry? 
e — |————_————__-— ge 
Male |Female| Male | Female Male \Female| Male | Fema 
15 years 0.1 1.0 92.2 93.5 ||31 years....) 13.1 8.5 67.5 8} 
16 years 0.3 2.4 92.4 93.5 ||382 years....| 11.7 iors 63.0 4 
17 years 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 33 years....| 10.5 6.8 58.5 A 
18 years 1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 34 years.... 9.3 5.9 64.1 .0 
19 years 4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 ||35 years.... 8.2 4.9 49.7 3 
20 years 6.7 15.5 92.6 93.1 36 years.... V2 4.4 45:6 .0 
21 years.... 9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 37 years.... 6.3 3.9 41.6 .9 
22 years,...| 12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 ||38 years.... 5.5 3.5 38.1 .2 
23 years....| 15.3 21.3 90.9 85.3 39 years.... 4.9 3.0 34.8 6) 
24 years. 15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 ||40 years.... 4.5 2.7 31.7 2 
25 years. 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 45 years.... 2.5 1.5 19.1 3 
26 years....| 17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 50 years.... 1.5 0.8 11.1 ‘a 
27 years....| 17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 ||55 years.... 0.9 0.4 6.2 2] 
s perenne ae He a eh. bau years.... 0.5 0.2 3.3 6) 
sae A 4 ; . 5 and-over..|........ Tin ONT) 5 j 
30 years. . 15.9 9.6 72.3 55.3 ie ae P| 


1Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry during the 
indicates the chance of marriage within one year from attaining the Eeecified ae. ec 

*Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who have attai 


year and all later year 
ned the specified age. | 


Pe: mar a < " J ‘ 
le age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents 
But in most States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry soane couples 

ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent |Without consent cS Wait Wait © |Licen ; 
—_. for after — 
license license 


_ State 


a2 


32688) 


Men |Women| Men |Women test 


an 
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com co bocwtoconoce to 
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None 
Required 
Required 
Required} 


co toto N OUR SOMERS Noho EEE co en NEL LORD ET ROROM 2069 


Sosasessssussuseses 


21; Required 
16 21 18 Required 
16 21 21 Required 
15 21 18 Required ci 
16 21 21 Required ‘ond 
cs Sage 15 21 18 Required ) 
Yao 16 21 21 Required es 
ies eee 16 21 18 Required % 
Bistenie iss qare 14 21 18 None 5 
< anaes ae 12 21 18 None 4 
ol Griese 16 20 20 Reauired “i 
So ae 16 21 21 (e) None cS 
gin Islands........ 14 21 18 None 40¢ ; 


-*. 


24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 
3) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 
>) For males only, examination for venereal disease. ay 
1) $3 to $6 depending upon county. i? 
3) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


oN, 


Wedding Anniversaries 

Source: Jewelry Industry Council 

‘The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
the ‘National Adnoclation of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
wed a new and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 
merican National Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by the 
sociation in 1937. The lists follow: 


1937 1948. 1937 
Paper | 14th—Gold_ jewelry Ivory 
Cotton 15th—Watches Crystal 
i—Crystal, glass Leather 16th—Silver hollowware 
h—Electrical appliances ‘Books 17th—Furniture 
5th—Silverware Wood, clocks 18th—Porcelain 
= cu EWiper, bronze or Bi Eiati a 
th—Desk, pen and pen Copper, bronze or —Platinum na 
as” brass 25th—Sterling silver jubilee Silver 
h—Linens, laces Electrical appli- | 30th—Diamond Pearl 
ances 35th—Jade Coral, jade 
h—Leather Pottery 40th—Ruby Ruby 
Jth—Diamond jewelry Tin, aluminum 45th—Sapphire Sapphire 
th—Fashion jewelry, acces- Steel 50th—Golden jubilee Gold 
ie sories 55th—Emerald Emerald 
—Pearls or colored gems oS or linen 60th—Diamond jubilee Diamond 


th—Textiles, furs ace 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
Ist—Paper. 2nd—Cotton. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 
y, Iron. ‘7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th—Tin or 
um. 11th—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen. 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China. 
ith—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Emerald. 
Mth and 75th—Diamond. 
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312 Vital Statistics—Divorce Information 


Grounds for Divorce 


iled John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd 
New York, 3, N. es Pbeene apg ake divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal 
before initiating proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can chan 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. 


States 


Adultery 
Cruelty 
Desertion 
Non-support 
Alcoholism 
Felony 
Impotency 
Pregnancy 
at marriage 
Drug addic- 
tion 
Fraudulent 
contract 
Other causes 


Lt 
K 


Alabama..... 
Arizona... 


OK 


wh 


MMe eS 
La 


1 AM OO OO 
Kn KKK 


i 
wn 


KA KKK KK KK 


Michigan........+.+ 
Minnesota.......... 


New Hampshire..... 
New, Jersey......... 
New Mexico........ 
New York.......... 


KA KR KKK MK KKK KKK BRK MRK KK RK KK 
nw 


HA K AK BRM eB RK: 


WOPEROD sayy tat eis Cela: 
Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Island....... 


KKK KR RK KKK KKK 


Washington......... 
West Virginia?....... 


2 * 
Wisconsin........... ei 


2 years* 
60 days 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 3 a 
before right to remarry. Requires 60 days notice of intention to Le 2No Saintaurs hele 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—lIndignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining relig 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for _ 
year after judgment of separation. E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross mis 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insan) 
exceptions; 3. years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 10 y 
North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three months: 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch Arden 
provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for fi 


alive. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two 7 
ate 
cai 


KKK KKK RK KKK KKK KKK 


Kee eS 


j 


ve successive years if unknown td 


to remarry, P—if guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishement, Q—Crime 

R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to remarry. T—Six months to remarry. UG nateee, 
remarriage in discretion of Court. V—Four months to remarry. W—Separation for three years 
decree for same. X-—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and oo 


10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation—three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree | 
same, { 


The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of div. 


or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, ex R 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special paeeaaen Coriath HiRiee A tiet & Dermal 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-si 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served ‘on the aivaeccs eed a 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 


Blue Crass aus pidliaetion Plans 


_ Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission of the Amercian Hospital, Association 
: enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1952 


Enroll- : Enroll- || ~_ | Enroll- 
Plans| ment ment Plans} ment 


87, 928 i 
oreo4 
98 


State 


yo 
Puerto Roe 5 
Alaska... ..... 


Hee 


New Jersey.... 
New Mexico... 


North Carolina. 
aoe Dakota 


Canadian \ at 
Provinces: : an 


~ 114, 798 “4 
325,457 


8., : 
<i eee Prince ee Isl. 286,703 
Prdate ai ais Rhode Island... . 1,650,114 
South Carolina. Quebec. . 642;3 399) 
Siaiste sia South Dakota.. pests 


46 states, Dist. 
of Col., Puerto 
4\|Rico, Alaska 
and eight 
Canadian : 
252) 059|'Provinces..... 43,815,021 


OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number 


970, Washington. . een 
215,797||West Virginia, . 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS 
Date | Plans| Number 


at rf fe Ft Peat ENS IND INS IND eh 19 Fat CA ft fet ft feet IND ft ft 
lad le Tt tet tte oldie tue wagey 


Plans| Number 
1,364,975||1942*.| 71 8,456,267||/1946*.| 87 |19,989,205|/1949../ 90 |35,918,705 
0. 1943*.| 77 |10,458,899 ; 876, [I] 90 |40; rine 
1944*.| 80 /13,005,493 ef. 87 41,4 
6,049,222|11945*.| 85 16,511,198|11948. 90 132/921'212111952. 87 143, ity rot 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organi- ; care, use of operating and delivery rooms, routine 
gations that provide hospital service to members. | laboratory service, routine drugs and medications, 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1952, constituted 26.98% | Toutine dressings and casts. Most of the plans 


cover the following services in varying degrees: 
of the population of the United States, Alaska and special diets, emergency room care, anesthesia, 


Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 25.85% of | x ray, electrocardiograms, basal metabolism tests, 
the population of the eight Provinces served by the physical therapy, oxygen therapy and pathology. 
five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. During 1952 Blue Members of one plan moving into the area of 
Cross Plans paid $575,152,893 to hospitals for care | another plan usually must transfer their mem- 
of 6,295,995 members for 39,019,075 days of care. | bership. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan 
This amount represented 89.18% of earned sub- Bank, supplemented by schedules of benefits in 
scription income, the remainder being devoted to | non-member hospitals, assures receipt of care in 
total operating expense, 7.52% of earned subscrip- | any recognized general hospital in the world. 
tion income, and reserves, 3.30%. Medical and surgical care are available through 
Blue Cross Plans provide service in semi-private | 84 prepayment plans affiliated with 87 Blue Cross =e 
accommodations in 4,000 hospitals, for a period | Plans, 60 of the plans are known as he See an 
ranging from 21 to 120 days at full benefits per | Plans. The largest medical plans as of D 

year or per disability, usually plus a period of | 1952 were those covering Detroit, Mich. (2, ois oat 
partial benefits, ranging from 30 to 180 days. All | members), New York, N.Y. (2,719,882), and Harris- 
plans provide board and room, general nursing | burg, Pa. (2,192, 416). 


4 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 
Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 
MEN wow 
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Periods of Gestation and Incubation 


Days or ; Days or * Days or 
sninel months months EEE months 
Elephant Wolf 624 
Ewe 5m ‘im || Chicken 21d 

Duck 30d 
Goose 30d 
Pigeon 18d 
Guinea pig 3 i Turkey 26d 


Kangaroo 
Lion Wh 


Human period of gestation 280 days. 
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314 Vital Statistics—Blue Shield Plans; Plural Births 
Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


Source: Frank E. Smith, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, enrollment as of December 31, 
Enroll- 


State 


Plans ment 


Colorado... .. 
Connecticut... 


New Jersey... 

New York.... 

North Carolina 

2||North Dakota 
Ohio. . 


egon es 
Pennsylvania. . 
South Carolina 


poo sh Jesh os eh oro rt pnd HSA END) Prt st at rh ed th 


Pians 


= 


i 
3 


Enroll- oy 
ment 


State Plans 


42 states D. 
of C., Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico & 
457,583 Canadian 
267,991''Provinces..... 


BND Ft tT rt tt tT Pet rt bt Feet Bt 


Number Date 


915,658 ||1947...... 
1,408,652 ||1948 
1,826,719 ||1949 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by state or local medical associations. 
They provide medical and surgical service to mem- 
bers. Enrollment Dec. 31, 1952 constituted 16.54% 
of the United States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
served by Blue Shield Plans and 10.56% of the 
eight Provinces served by the six Canadian Blue 
Shield Plans. During 1952, Blue Shield Plans 
aid $208,514,177 to physicians for care of Blue 
hield members. This amount represented 79.80% 
of earned subscription income, the remainder 
being devoted to total operating expense, 11.97% 
of earned subscription income, and reserves, 8.23%. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking a 
single person with an income of $2050 and a family 
with an income of $3100 receive benefits in the form 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 
REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dep’t. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Cases of Plural cas 
single Trip- Quad- per 1,00€ 
births Total Twins lets ruplets total case 
2,311,378 25,226 24,976 247 3 
2,461,311 26,711 26,443 256 12 
2,751,568 29,421 29,139 277 5 
2,876,669 29,787 29,470 316 1 

LE ae 2,767,323 2,738,438 28,885 28,591 286 8 
OED ele sala 22,707,574 2,678,712 228,862 28,604 257 im aieatre 
OS pape 3,253,114 3,216,000 37,1 +182 327 5 
OY re a 3,662,811 3,624,181 38,630 38,286 340 4 
DOAR ates 13,499,90 3,463,320 136,586 36,246 336 3 
DEO eck s 3,524,367 3,487,548 819 36,479 337 3 
FORO rca sia 3,517,755 3,479,639 38,116 7,759 352 5 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF 
Plans 


which he may apply toward 


Number 


5,791,175 
8,911,225 


; 217125'83 
12'260,045 


24'768.0 


subscriber receives cash or credit 

amounts described in his membership contre; 
the physician’s b2 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgi 

and maternity care during delivery, diagnos 


X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans a3) 
cover the following services in varying degre 


X-ray, laboratory examinations, medical examine 


tions, medical treatment, radium treatment a 


consultant’s benefits. 
Members of one plan moving into the area’ 
another plan usually must transfer their memb 
ships. The majority of the Blue Shield medie® 
care Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross he 
pital service Plans. 


Cases of plural births 


‘Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 female fetal deaths) in Kentucky. 
*Includes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female fetal death) in the District of Columb: 


THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


The Dionne quintuplets—Annette, Cecile, Emilie, 
Marie, Yvonne—were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callander, Ont., Canada. 
Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within half an 
hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 6 ounces. 
The state interested itself in their welfare and 
their education was carefully supervised. Photo- 
graphs and articles about them yielded the basis 
for financial independence, but they were not ex- 
ploited on the stage. They came to New York in 
October, 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre 


Dame high school, and sang at a benefit for 

Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital at the Wa: 
coe Aetorts sored: thy J 
n August, 53, e Dionne family announce 
that the sisters would be separated for the fir 
time in September, when Marie entered the Rome 
Catholic order of the Sisters of the Holy Sacrame? 
at Quebec, Yvonne began to study art at the Not) 
Dame Congregation in Montreal, and Cecile, Emil 
and Annette returned to the Institut ities | 


Nicolet, Quebec, to study home economics 
music. 


ee i 


UNUSUAL TWINS 


A case of craniophagus twins—infants born with 
the tops of their skulls connected—was reported 
from Rock Island, Ill., in September, 1951. The 
twins, named Roger Lee and Rodney Dee Brodie, 
weighed 11 lbs., 12 ounces at birth. The twins 
were joined forehead to forehead. The superior 
portion of the bony vault on the skull of each 
infant was missing. The twins were separated by 
surgery Dec. 17, 1952 at the University of Ilinois 
research hospital in Chicago. Roger died, but 


Rodney continued to thrive in 1953, with 
project of supplying a substitute for the missin 
skull bones a subject of further study. : 
Two infant daughters of Ashton Mouton, may: 
of Lafayette, La., whose bodies: were joined at 
base of the spine, were separated by operation | 
Ochsner Foundation Hospital, New Orleans, 
Sept. 17, 1953, when the twins were 8 weeks ol 
They had been joined in part of the lower vert 
brae, the covering of the spinal cord at the low: 
end and had a common lower intestinal tract. 


S. and their Capacitie 

sociation; data are for 1952 ; 
Bas- | Patients ) Average|| __ Hos- i = | Pa } Pa 

_|sinets|Admitted aaah State pitale Beds fess Aduuitted ee 


ae 


1,346 Nev...|- 
555) N. H 


los- | ss 
Beds 


MMH Oo: 
Stascees 


13 
om 


ioe 3 D3 6 3 

Wyo... 33 3,856] 294 53,685 2,930 
6,176 98 4, Tot....| 6,665|1,541,615]93,747/18,914, 309, 

13,903" 1,119 11,256 i dete ar 


_ Summary of Hospitals (beds in parentheses)—Federal, 386 (211,510): State, 549 (691,408); County, 
688 (111,663); City, 374 (72,493); City-County, 81 (12,549); Church, 1,136 tis Sa) Non eran ASSO- 
iy eae eed (232,598); Individual and partnership, 903 (26,183); Corporations, profit unrestricted, 
oj 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dep’t. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


AVERAGE REMAINING LIFETIME 
White Nonwhite 


Total 
: population Male Female 
‘ 1950 1939-41 
Sean i i 66. 4 72.4 67.29 i x 3 
ogni i . : E 73.1 68.93 F i ; 4 
laa: i é ‘ i 69.5 65.57 " i i 
61.0 d M i 64.6 60.85 i 48,54 i 
56.2 : a ; 59.7 56.07 i : Zs f 
( 51.5 49. A 54.9 51.38 ' BE x 42.14 
2. 46.9 x 45. : 50.1 46:78 39.7 jd if : 
f 42.2 E 40. 4 45,4 42.21 35.5 ; i - 
¢ 37.6 5 35. a 40.6 37.70 31.5 i i 83, = 
40 33.1 ‘ 31. i 36.0 33.25 27.5 i f : . 
28.8 . 27. f 31.5 28.90 23.8 i i ; é 
miieeccl 2e.8 23. iy 27.1 24,72 20.5 i 4 é rs 
20.9 : 19. . 22.9 20.73 17.6 4 0. i yet 
17.3 ; 15, A 19.0 17.00 15.2 i 7. i ing 
14,1 K 13. i 15.3 13.56 13.3 5. ‘ * 
: 11.2 i 10. ; 12.0 10.50 11.1 } 3. a oe 
= 8.7 .62 8. ; 9.2 7.92 9.3 8.09 ie kK . 
Revers = 6.7 .73 6. i 6.9 5.88 8.0 4 9. 8.00 cs 
4.9 4 4. 2 5.1 4,34 6.0 i t; 3 d 
OO nt . 
S SURVIVORS OUT OF 100,000 BIRTHS a 


92,117 
44,935 


93,554 
61,758 


I  —— AKA. CFT s * 
1950 1950 1950 | 1950 : 


O20... ccs eeweccens 95,191 96,520 
To age BB ct ew esse ene | 63,902 77,133 


SURVIVORS TO AGE 65 
67,130 | 79,914 | 48,780 | 55,324 


‘Alive at age 20............ l 
Birth Stones 


: Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association : 
ee 
Month Ancient Modern Month |Ancient | Modern Month Ancient Modern 


: ..|Garnet.....|Garnet May.....|Agate.. |/merald September] Chrysolite. .|Sapphire 
a SprUaey.. Amethyst. .j/Amethyst ||June.....|/Emerald |Pearl, Moon-|| October. .}Aquamarine|Opal or 
t istone or Tourmaline 


or Peridot.. or Zircon 


| J .....|Bloodstone Alexandrite 
gl EN led orAq’mrine] |July...-..|Onyx....|Ruby .....||November|Topaz......|Topaz 
April ....|Sapphire.. .|Diamond ||August,../Carnellan|Sardonyx December |Ruby....../Turquoise 


Flower of the Month 


January—Carnation or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— 
Sweet Pea or Daisy. May—Lily of the Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Gladiolus. September—-Aster or Morning Glory. October—Calendula 
or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum, December—Narcissus or Holly. 

5 BABY COLORS 


Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 
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316 Vital Statistics—Housing Construction and Costs 
Construction and Housing in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, URBAN, 
AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS! 


Number of new permanent units 
Private 


Rural 
Urban non farm 


almietntd 


0 

403,500 

432,200 

566,600 

1,091,3' A 488,800 
1,127,000 | 609,600 | 517,400 11,068,500 513,900 


1IData for 1920-29 are from Nation Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1930-52 are fros 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on building permits issued and Federal construction contracts award 
which, from 1946, have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. 

Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag betwee 
permit issuance and the start of construction. These influences were negligible prior to 1945. 


eeues units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other tempo: 
units. 


tatateted 


a5 


2Urban and rural nonfarm classification for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930 
52, on 1940 Census. 
PERMIT VALUATION PER NEW PRIVATELY FINANCED DWELLING UNIT AUTHORIZED If) 

URBAN AREAS?! 


(This table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given type, k 
does eee epanee = the permit valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Does x 
include land costs. 


Average permit valuation per new Index numbers (1947-1949 = 100) of permi 
dwelling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit in— _ 


All Multi- 


All Multi- 
Year types 1-family | 2-family | family types 1-family | 2-family | family’ 
of struc- struc- struc- of struc- struc- 
struc- tures tures tures 
tures 2 
$4,139 secre $3,433 
5,744 6,000 4,519 
6,631 6,994 +99) 
6,475 6,881 5,008 
7,288 7,769 5,373 
8,193 ,772 5,731 
8,251 8,856 5,708 


1IDwelling units for which building permits were issued in all urban-places, ineludin O- 
new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do aoe issue bubding permis oa 
data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the table above, cover homebuildin 
only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city proper; they cover all units 
temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing cover only permanent dwell 
ings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the volume of new home 
building, epee iy mare Seid ue joonth, - in =e case = no — housing, since the buildi 

erm been s or lapsed permits nor for la en 
Mtart of construction. Urban classification : based on 1940 Census. ween “permit esa knee 

2Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 

8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

4Preliminary. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF URBAN DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED1 
Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in 
Year Multi- Multi-. i 


All types of| 1-family | 2-family family 1-famil 2-famil 1 
structures| structures|structures?| structures? structures structures? stench ne 


160,526 136,157 5.6 
ete ger ‘ 
s 34/091 79.143 77. i 
531/293 393,712 37,01 100,571 ut 45 
607,480 414395 27485 165,600 8.2 4.5 
837,452 627.468 35,736 174/248 74.9 4.3 
601,245 439/015 29/935 5.0 
616,837 459,430 37,454 ; 6.1 


iDwelling units for which buildin 
ces, including an esti 


SIncludes units in multifa: 
4Preliminary. 


BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF BURLING Be 


(index Numbers, 1947-49=100) 


All pullding New residential New eaten et Additions, altera 
construction building? building tions and aitera- 


Permit Permit Permit ‘mit 


P 
valuation | Index| valuation | Index| valuation | Index valuation: : 
in thousands| no. in thousands} no. |inthousands| no. |in thousands 


$ 663,160 $ 827,614 —- $ 476,139 
| 771,023 


, . 130 
926,672 2'637,037 121 1,130,534 


IBuilding for wich building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 


pune an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
mits. 


" 2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
*Preliminary. 
INDEXES OF THE VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED1 


Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 


ee 
All building New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
construction building? tial building tions aad repairs 


——. 


‘Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 

ncluding an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 

ts. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives 2 data obtained from 

l reporting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year to almost 2,500 in 1941; figures 

or 1942 onward were derived by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
Cities to estimate for all urban areas. 


2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 


$Preliminary. \ 
Bexerised Estimated Expenditures for New Construction in Continental United States (in millions of 
lollars)—(1930) 8,741, P95) 4,232, (1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 27,902, (1951) 29,863. 


Dwelling Units in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census of Housing) 
Dwelling units Dwelling units 
1940 


N.D i 7 A be ISIE, 
777,.672| 619,233 1,977, ‘08 . S., ...145,983,398'37,325,470 


TYPES OF DWELLING ‘UNITS AND POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


Sena ee ———————————————————— ee 
i Hi Pits. ees 45,983,398 rent or sale). ...:.)nchecamaereaare 742,647 
nea tase aweling units..... 95,579 Non-seasonal dilapidated............ 504,793 
Seasonal » -icccasacmetsraterteeteseereieea eae 1 050,466 


Occupancy, Tenure and Race 
Occupied dwelling units............--. ealereicea Population 


Owner occupied... eee cee nes 23,559,966 Population in dwelling units 1950....... 145,030,888 
Percent of all occupied 


55.0 
22,240,970 Population per occupied dwelling unit 


White.......-..-- 1°252'103||E otal population 1940... ............. 131,669,275 
ayeero uN 286'393|| Population per occupied dwelling unit. 3.8 
Renter geoupied ai Kcteises eee nas Type of Structure 

nae SID LDPEEEELEEDEID MILLI) 2'381'377|]1 dwelling unit detached............ -..| 29,115,698 

Other’ STS CeO saptade, bielaysintece,ors vers 82,313||1 dwelling unit attached.............. 1,209,730 

Non-resident dwelling units............ 127,490||1 and 2 dwelling unit semi-detached....| 1,588,902 

Vacant dwelling units... wpetey ge ; 3,029,627 4 young ick oes ME GT A Were ee P. aored 
; | t dila, ate ‘or ren an wellingo units). w1s-+.2:s)a-seeleiant reise ; 5 

ee ae 731,724/5 £0 9 dwelling unit. 1.002.200.0000 2,137,954 
dwelling units..... 1) welling unit...,...... ‘ f 

ies lod es P A etahe . eae aaite lassen hi 516,644!/20 to 49 dweiling unit... aan 2 


MORAG OMY. coos b.0sefovassis/e vinrw ore 5.6% 215,077||50 dwelling unit or more ee. 
Non-seasonal mat dilapidated not for MPP MALL Ses abe detaeas ahaay «fons. ie tbpame pink eestal eta 315,218 


= iw 4 
er. z - « 
ioe : x a : * i P2 re 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS r| 
Area and Population 


ent figures; population data are latest census figures or 
Source: Areas are governm: fur Sen ete 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population seca? ee she 
50,367,741 |-AUSTRALASIA......... * 
UMneland se OM :2:. — Bora74 41147.998 |" Australia (Commonw.):. 2.974.581 8.700 
. 7,466 2,596,986 New South Wales. 309.433  3,405,2 
30,405 eae Victoria. BEST ein eae $333 é 
eensland......... 5 3 
Sat ent South Australia. .... - 380,070 74 
75 102,770 West Australia...... 4 975,920 5 
Tasmania.......... . 26,215 04 
335,878 Capital Territory... a 523,679 2 
EUROPE (other)........ 123 F z3 9) ry ° ch 
Gibraltar (Colony) . 2 23,232-)4, NOtey tend Ca), 90,540 37h 
fea BEE: Colony) 33} 312,646 93,000 1,008; 
ee eo eset uru (Trust. ) 4 
— le Galego ds 103,416 2,024, 5: 
aS PN Peed slelsts is isis ee, nis 1,866,623 451,935,837 “(olor fem ee an 4 1.64 
India (Republic) . : 1,221/880 356,829,485 Western anion ee 
Pakistan Dominion)... oe 365,907 75,687,000 P 
Aden (Col. & Prot.)...., 115,080 800,000 (Trust.)........ tee 4,188 
Socotra (Prot.)..... 5 ,400 12,000 
Bahrain Islands (Pro’ 250 120,000 | QOCEANIA.............. 25,821 538 
Cyprus (Colony)... 3,572 498,000 | ~ Fiji Islands (Colony).... 7,036 298, 
Ceylon (Dominion)... 25,332 8,103,600 Tonga Island (Prot.).... 250 49, 
Maldive Islands (Rep.).. 115 93,000 Gilbert & Ellice Isl. j 
eon of Malaya (Colony). =e eee 375 39, 
(Os qa ee Denn 50,690 5,506,000} Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot.) 12,400 100,01 
Singapore (Colony), incl. New Hebrides (Cond.).. 5,700 52,08 
Christmas (Keenland) Other Pacific Islands.... 60 s 
North Bornes (col) 29,500" 84g'792 
ort! rneo (Col.).... F , 
Brunei (Prot.).... 2... 2/226 46,000 | ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5 
Sarawak (Colony)..... 50,000 570,000 | St. Helena Island (ol): 47 
Hong Kong, inci. Kow- Seannan tristan da Ct (Dept.).. 34 
loon (Colony)........ 391 260, (Dept.)- a N cepa 12 
PNEREO@AG Ase ein os ein te 3,786,572 85,834,208 | NorTH AMERICA. 
South Central Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia canal dees Canada (Dominion) . - 
Southern Rhodesia “""” ‘ a4 a 
(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,158,350 New Brunswick.) :. 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 47,404 2,400,000 Nova Sootias2t.c cane 
IES TEAS (ot ee AS a a a Me mia Wd Le at A COCOONS 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan fea Edward Isl. 
(Condominium)...... 967,500 ‘8,764,000 rede eTe Sen e 
perk al Ad Prot.)... ory 5,568,000 So OWED. eae 
ganda (Prot.).....5... : ETH 8, 00 ee cert eb ERE TOO Gots 
Tanganyika (‘Trust.).... 362,688 7,827,000 Northwest Terr...... 
Zanzibar & Pemba Newfoundland....... 
MRPOte Cn A nag akjals 6 665 272,000 
Somaliland (Erotic... 25 68,000 640,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 70,0 
British Honduras 
Southern Africa: 
Union of South ‘Africa 1, 230 Py rts (Colony). -2).5si5 5 ais 8,867 
(DOMIDIOD) i. 6 io see 
Basutoland (Colony)... . 11,7 555,390 | WEST INDIES.......... 12,480 2,824, 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 275, (009 294,000 reseed (cotony) tees 4 ae 38,0) 
Swaziland (Prot.)...... 6,704 184,000 Barbados (Colony) ees 166 212'0 
Western Africa: Jamaica (Colony)...... 4,411 1,430,0° 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot.)... 339,169 28, Ete 000 Turks & Caicos Isl. (Col.) 166 6,6 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.). 4,005 279,000 Cayman Islands (Col.).. 100 (\ 
Gold Coast (Col. & Prot.) 78,802 3,989,000 Leeward {slands (Col.).. 422 115,8 
Sierra Leone (Col, & Windward Isl. (Col.) 810 283,0 
Bert) ene whines cave 27,925 2,000,000 Trinidad (Colony). 1,864 651 
Cameroons (‘Trust.).. 34,081 1,300,000 Tobago (Colony).... 16 ws 
Togoland, Br. (Trust.) ; 13,041 410,000 
SUT MERIC: SMB BSI 
ritis: ulana ‘0. fn 
INDIAN OCEAN.....,.. 876 545,000 Falkland Islands and 
Mauritius Island (Col.).. 720 508,000 South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,6 
Seychelles Island and 
Depend. (Colony) .... 156 37,000 |GRAND TOTAL........ 12,993,272 619,178,8% 


India is a republic, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the New Hebrides are Condominiums. 


British Prime Ministers Since 1835 


Viscount Melbourne......... 1835 || Earl of pescousies Disraeli) . 187 

Sir Robert Peel... ....%.... -1841||Mr. Gladstone. .... : Ponies te i 1880 Keer eae Taw? 
Lord John Russell........... 1846 || Marquess of ‘Saliébiary Sevacae tle Stanley Baldwin. 
Barl of Derby......... icieisiaie 1852||Mr. Gladstone.............. 18 J. Ramsay MacDot 


Stanley Baden 
J.R 


Clement R, A 
. er Herbert Henry Asquith. .1908]| Sir Winston ¢ Churchill 


William Ewart Gladstone... . 1868 H. Asquith (Coalition). . 111915 
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7 Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


.-fhe British Commonwealth covers 12,993,272 
iquare miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
ce). Its population according to the latest census 
Official estimates is 619,178,882, more than one 
ourth of the inhabitants of the world. 
The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
ad associated independent countries, officially 
med Dominions, a term now little used. 
The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
ficial designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
tible Government’’ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
he British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
30 the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 


The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Sonferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
ed in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
nd Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonweaith 

Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Onion of South Africa, the Irish Free State and 
whe Dominion of Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
‘autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
sire, equal in status. in no way subordinate one to 
mother in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
fairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
he Crown, and freely associated as members of 
whe British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 

s destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
ubject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 

Newfoundland became a province of Canada 
far. 31, 1949. Ireland (Hire) left the Common- 
yvealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the Republic of Ire- 
and Act became effective.- India, a Dominion 
ince Aug. 15, 1947, became a republic Jan. 26, 
1950, but remained as an independent member of 
he Commonwealth. Pakistan became a self-gov- 
ning Dominion Aug. 15, 1947. Ceylon became a 
elfi-governing Dominion with a British governor 
eneral Feb. 4, 1948. 

Capital of this vast area is London, England. 

Population of Greater London, comprising the 
‘ity ae Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was 8,- 

7. © 5 

The City is a small area of 675 acres in the 
leart of the capital. The County of London has 

,850 acres, and in 1951 had a population of 3,- 
48,336, a decline of over 1,000,000 since 1931. 
Sreater London has-an area of 443,455 acres. In 
omparing population figures Greater London is in 
he same category as New York, N. Y. (See Page 


The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
rincess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ler of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
he throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
953. Her title is ‘‘Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
Sod, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
md territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 


The United Kingdom of Great 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles. 
opulation (1951 census), 50,368,455, Flag: Union 
ack (blue ground with superimposed crosses of St. 
eorge, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red and 
hi ‘ 

Descriptive. The United Kingdom of Great 
ritain and Northern Ireland, comprising England, 
Vales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, 
ind the Channel Islands, lies off the-northwest 
orner of Europe, with the North Atlantic Ocean on 
ne North and West, the North Sea on the East and 
he English Channel separating it from the main- 
and on the South. The Straits of Dover, 21 miles 
vide, divide it from France. : 
England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
population (1951 census) of 41,147,938. Wales has 
m area of 7,466 square miles and a population 
596,986 (1951) including Monmouthshire. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
nd somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
fecause of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ure, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
aches annually, and covers longer periods, and 
Dgs often prevail. 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 
ors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
weep sea craft may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
terile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
how that the Scots have attained a relatively 
igh acre production by intensive cultivation. 
iowever, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
Jaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 
Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 


fender of the Faith.’’ She was born April 21, 1926. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Nov. 20, 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Nov. 20, 1947. 

They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, and (2) 
ion Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 15, 


one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. - 


married (June 
R.H. 


Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount. Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born Feb. 
7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924) 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
for household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 

The government announced, July 22, 1953, its 
intention to amend the Regency Act of 1937, 
which makes provision for performance of the 
functions of the Crown in the absence or inca- 
pacity of the monarch. Under the proposed revi- 
sion, the Duke ot Edinburgh would replace 
Princess Margaret as Regent for Prince Charles, 
Heir Apparent. 


Britain and Northern Ireland 


largest city has a population of 1,112,340. Glasgow 
has 1,089,555, and Coventry 258,211 (1951 census), 


Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions, 
It consists of two Houses. The House of Lords is 
made up of the peers of the United Kingdom: the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, the Dukes, the 
Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 
the Barons; a group of Irish peers elected for 
life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for the duration 
of Parliament, The full membership of the House 
of Lords consists of 858 members of whom 23 are 
minors, making the actual membership 835. 


The House of Commons numbers 625 members 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 506; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
71; Northern Ireland, 12. 

Clergymen ot the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government. officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament. ‘ 

Conservatives in Power 


In the last general election Oct. 25, 1951, the 
Conservative party returned to power, and Winston 
Churchill (knighted April 24, 1953) became Prime 
Minister for the second time. Strength of parties 
as of Dec. 1, 1951: Conservatives 321 seats; Labor, 
295; Liberals, 6; Independents, 3. Labor lost one 
seat to the Conservatives in a by-election in May, 


‘y 
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1953, making the totals: Conservatives, 322; Labor, 


The. Bank of England was nationalized March 
1, 1946 as the first major measure of the Labor 
Government’s program’ of socialization. Others 
followed, including coal mining, telecommunica- 
tions (cable and wireless), electricity, gas, inland 
transportation, civil aviation, iron and steel. The 
Conservative Parliament voted May 21, 1952 to 
denationalize the long distance trucking industry, 
effective May 6, 1953. Steel was denationalized 
effective May 14, 1953. Land development is gov- 
erned by the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1 


947. 

National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemployment, 
and industrial accidents; and pensions for widows, 
orphans and the aged. The National Health 
Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, which had 
provided free medical, dental and nursing care, 
makes minimum charges (effective June 1, 1952) 
for medical Pree Pilon (1 shilling), and certain 
surgical appliances and wigs. Hearing aids and 
artificial limbs remain free; and children, war 
pensioners and in-patients are still exempt. Dental 
examinations remain free, but care is charged for 
(£1 or less) except children and expectant mothers. 
Maximum charge for dentures remains £4.5s. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act of 1945, amended in 
1952, the government pays 8 shillings a week for 
each child of compulsory school age, after the first. 
A National Assistance Scheme provides for those 
not fully protected by National Insurance. Con- 
tributions are made by purchase of National In- 
surance stamps, the amounts varying according to 
sex and classification (employed, self-employed, 
non-employed). In the case of employed persons, 
the employer pays an amount equal to nearly half 
of the payment. 

Individual income tax rate (1953) is 45%, after 
allowances, with surtax on incomes over £2,000. 
Allowances: single person £110, married, £190, plus 
£70 for each child; earned income, two-ninths 
amount earned not exceeding £450. Surtax rate 
reaches approximately 95% on largest incomes. 

Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1949 1950 1952 
United States.............:. 16,237 11,400 23,200 
Co GE TS See 15,771 13,553 44,400 
7 39,588 54,184 52,500 
New Zealand............... 7,570 10,562 15,300 
OUI AIICE. 2.3... 8,665 9,320 8,700 


Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Agricul- 
ture provides wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, rye 
and garden truck. England, Wales, Scotland, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel islands have a total 
area of 56,342,000 acres devoted to agriculture. 
England has 18,104,000 acres of arable land, 
and 13,059,000 acres devoted to pasture; Scotland 
devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value, 
ous rock and iron ore are valuabie products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
Silica rock, Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, clay 
and building materials, building and contracting, 
timber, leather. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery, hardware and implements and wool. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures; wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and _ steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin and 


lead. 
Industrial production has been: 


1938 194 
Coal (million tons)........, 227 ist a3 
Steel (million tons).......... 10. 12.7 16.4 
Automobiles (thousands) || ||| 341 287 9444" 
Trucks (thousands) ........ 04 155 242 


DHarararctry aA 4 
Coal gas (mil. therms.).... 1,653 2,308 2,738 
Index of industrial production, 1952 
(1948=100), against 117 in 1951,'115 in 1950, and 
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Limestone, igne-° 
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Cabinet . 
(As of Oct. 1, 1953) 

Prime Minister, First Lord of the easul 
Hon. Winston Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. — 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. 
Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 

Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. 
quess of Salisbury, K.G. 

Lord Privy Seal—Capt. Rt. Hon. Harry Frede= 
Comfort Crookshank, M.P. i 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Simonds. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department 
Minister for Welsh Affairs—Rt. Hon. Sir LD 
Maxwell Fyfe, Q.C., M.P. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Rich 
Austen Butler, M.P. 

Minister of Defense—Field Marshal Rt. —& 
Earl Alexander of Tunis, K.G., P.C., G.C.B. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relati 
—Rt. Hon. Viscount Swinton, G.B.E., C.H., 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Captain 
Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C.; M.P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. J: 
Stuart, M.V.O.. M.C., M.P. 

Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. Hi 
Sir Walter Monckton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 

Minister of Housing and Local Gevernmen 
Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Pi 
Thorneycroft, M.P. 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Lord Cherwell. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Bitnlater of Materials— 


i 
Rt. Hon. Lord Wool 


Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. Florence Hi 
brugh, C.B.E., M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture—Major Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Lionel Dugdale, Bt., T.D., M.P. 


Minister of Food—Major Rt. Hon. 
Gwilym Lloyd George, M.P. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NO 
CABINET MINISTERS 
Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. James Pure 
Lewes Thomas, M.P. ] 
War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Antony Hdj 
ry Head, C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 


Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lord de L’J} 
and Dudley, V.C 


Supply—Minister—Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, M 


Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. Geoff! 
William Lloyd, M.P. 


Transport and Civil Aviation—Minister—? 
Hon. Alan Tindal Lennox-Boyd, M.P. 


Pensions and National Insurance—Ministes 
Rt. Hon. Osbert Peake, M.P. 


Works—Minister—Rt. Hon. David McAdam 39 
cles, M.P. 


Health—Minister—Rt. Hon. Iain MacLeod. 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Earl de la Wa 


Board of Trade—Minister—Derick Heathe« 
Amory, Esa., M.P. 


Foreign Office—Minister of State—Rt. Hon. S® 
wyn Lloyd, C.B.E., Q.C., M.P. 


Scottish Office—Minister of State—Rt. Hon. E} 
of Home. ~ 


Colonial Affairs—Minister of State—Rt. Hi 
Henry Lennox d’Aubigné Hopkinson. 


Law Officers—Attorney-General: Sir Lionel Fr 
erick Heald, Q.C., M.P.; Solicitor-General: 

Reginald Edward Manningham-Buller, Q.C., M.2 
Lord Advocate: Rt. Hon. James Latham McDiarn 
Clyde; Solicitor-General for Scotland: Willi 
Rankine Milligan, Esq., Q.C j 


106 in 1949. Increases were in building, electricil 
gas, bricks, cement, mining and quarrying, E 
creases were in textiles, clothing, leather goo 
vehicles, chemicals, paper and printing, chi 
ane glass. ti ' 
ross national product in 1952 amounted 
£13,648,000 ($38,214,400) an increase of nearly 9 
over 1951. Total personal incomes increased | 
an estimated £605 million or 5% in 1952, 0 
corporate earnings amounted to about £3,433 mi 
Fon, oe Red erent Bite for taxes and it 
i S, leaving a balance of £1, c 

or £134 million less than in 1951. eae | 
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“The merchant marine totaled 18,550,361 tons in 

2 (17,600,000 tons exclusive of vessels under 

tons), and comprised about 50% of active 

1d shipping. British shipyards build 35% of 

mee (BAG new shipping; of this about 27% is 
Imports and exports (in pounds): 


wer 


Imports Exports 
1944 1,309,000,000 - 280,714,000 
1945 1,103,700,000 450,000,000 
_ 1946 1,301,000,000 965,000, 
1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 
1948 ;079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272,481,000 ;842,996, 
1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 
_ 1951 3,904,000,000 2,707,000,000 
3,481,000,000 _ ‘2,693,000,000 
1953 (6 mo.) 1,694,000,000 1,310,000,000 


Trade with the United States in 1952 was: 
Imports, $884,000,000 (9.1% of total); exports, 
$499,000,000 (6.6%). 
The monetary unit, the British pound, was de- 
oe 18, 1949. from an official rate of $4.03 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland. with a total single-track 
Mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,821 
Miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and 26,624 miles for Scotland. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal system. 
The number of telephones in Great Britain was 
5,426,150 in 1952. 

In April, 1953, there were 2,203,343 television 
sets and 10,523,105 radio receivers in Great Britain. 


Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
Vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1950). 

A summary of the active membership of various 
churches in 1950: 


Episcopalians 
Church of England 
Church in Wales . 
Church in Ireland 
Episcopal Church in 

Scotland 


Church of Scotland 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians 
Roman Catholics 

England and Wales . 2,754,249 

Scotland .. 721,300 

Northern Ireland 480,000 

Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 


BUDGETS OF GREAT 
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Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
ae A of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 


10 

The active fleet (1953) consists of one batile- 
ship, 2 fleet carriers, 3 light carriers, 11 cruisers, 
31 destroyers, 31 frigates, 2 minelayers, 37 sub- 
marines, 48 minesweepers. Training vessels num- 
bered 47, and in reserve were 332 ships, including 
of ote SUE There were 122 ships under con- 
struction. 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland and 
smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and West; 
the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., breadth ap- 
prox. 150 mi., area. 30,405 sq. mi., population, 
(Census, 1951) 5,095,969. 


Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A, D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James I, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews. Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Much farming is now mechanized. Scotland pro- 
duces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles 
at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens, and latterly 
jute. It is known for its Ayrshire, Angus Aber- 
deen and Galloway shorthorn cattle. It raises 
Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep, Shetland 
ponies and Clydesdale draft horses. About 100,000 
men are employed in coal and iron mining. Fish- 
eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod and whit- 
ing. Whisky, from barley, is highly profitable. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memarials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 


BRITAIN SINCE 1920 


Year| Revenues | Expendit’s |} Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues Expendit’s 
1920. .|1,339,871,38011.665.772.928||1932..| 851,482,281| 51,117,944||1944..| 2 097°500,000}, 5,798,687,188 
«|4,00", > . o < on , A ’ . oe + ‘dy : ' 

1921. .]1,425,984,666|1,195,427,877||1933...] 827,031,184] 859,310,173||1945. .| 3,098,000,000 6,062,904,900 
1922. .|1.124,879,873/1,079,186,627||1934.-.| 809,379,149| 778,231,289||1946. .| 3.265,000,000) 5,484,333,000 
1923. .| 914,012,452] '812,496,604||1935. .| 804,629,050] 797,067,170||1947. .| 3,341,223,358 3,910 345,955 
1924. 837,169,284) 788,840,211{|1936.. 775,143] 841,834,441||1948. .| 3,845,000,000) 3,187,000,000 
1925 799,435.595| 795,776,711||1937..| 896,596,194] 902,193,385||1949. .| 4,006,591,000) 3.152,782,000 
1926. 812,061,658| 826,099,778||1938..| 872,580,000] 938.046.000]/1950. .| 3,924,031,000| 3,356,569,000 
1927. 805,701,233] 842,395,027)/1939. 927,285,000|1,024,804,000||1951..| 3,977.825,000| .3,237,310,000 
1928. .| 842,824,465] 838,563,341||1940. .|1,025,192000|1,032,217,000||1952. .| 4,440,000,000) 4,074,000.600 
1929. .| 836,434,988] 818,040,523]|1941. ./1,408,867,000/3,884,288,000|/1953. .| 4,439,000,000 4,351,000,000 
1930 14,970,280] 829,493.543]11942. .12,074,057,000/4,775.694,000||1954*.| 4,538,000,000| 4,259,000,000 
1931 857,760,934| 881,036,905||1943. .|2,819,850,783|5,637 367,739 

*Estimates. Fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 

PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 

March 31 £. March 31 £. March 31 £. March 31 £. 

MERE 6 oars a. 4,063,644,981)}1926....... 7,634,722,152||1935...... 7,800,565,000 19,592,000,000 
BOIS... ...< 5,921,095,819}/1927....... 7,652,687,904//1936...... 7,796,056,000 22,398,000,000 
BO19, 32... 7,481,050,442 |/1928....,.. 7,714,084,295]/1937...... 7,797,229, 544 23,774,000,000 
MOO as 5 3 7,875,641,961 |/1929... 7,716,024,047|/1938...... $,026,127,000 25,770,000,000 
1921.......|7,623,097,128|/1930....... 7,469,060, 1939...... 163,289,000 25,620,762,000 
1922... 7,420,532,214//1931....... 7,413,278,000)/1940...... 931,459,000 25,167.611,000 
1923....... 7,812,562,525|/1932....... 7,433,942,880/|1941...... 11,398,000,000 25,802,287,000 
2 ee 7,707, 537,545 ||/1933...... 7,644, 952,000//1942...... 14,070,000, 000 25,921,565,000 
P9Z5,.....- 7,665,880,405111934,...... 7,822,330,000111943...... 16,860,597 ,000 25,890,451,000 
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shipbuilding and engineering center. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The country has a population (1951 census) 
of 1,369,579 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. Along 
the north coast, at the head of a long inlet of the 
sea. Lough Foyle, is the city of Londonderry. 
Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one of the 
most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the larg- 
est in the British Isles. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. Beside 
pata toes, principal crops are oats, turnips, fruit 
an ay. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city is 
Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. Aircraft industry 
employs 8,000, producing Canberra bombers SA- 
4s, Sunderland Mark Vs; Comet jets. 

The British pound is the monetary unit. 

Government. An act of the British parliament, 


1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 17.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 2384 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in height; 
a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
mainland; civil population (1951), 23,232. 


CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Population (1951 census): 14,009,429 (Figures include 
Red field, with shield of coat of arms of Canad 


Capital: Ottawa. Area, 3,845,774 square miles. 
Newfoundland and Labrador.) Flag (unofficial): 
in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to staff, 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic; on the South, the At- 
lantic, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, the St/ Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands.. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortifled for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—Mmountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open iands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
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Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is pre 
ponderantly Protestant. Elementary educat 
compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is thé 
largest institution of higher education. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain 
systems of social imsurance, dustrial der 
and disability benefits, family allowances 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mel 


and physical health services, including direct ai’ 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 1 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


France, are the only portions of the Dukedom ox 
Ni andy 


islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey_and these 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Gres 
Sark. Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. Tho 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and 4 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They havygy 
their own laws and own customs. has 
a separate legal existence and a Lieutenant Govig 
ernor named by the Crown. The islands are nD 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
legislation. The Channel Islands were the on 
British soil occupied by German troops in Worl 
War Il. The German garrison surrendered Ma 


9, 1945. 
ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an aree 
of 221 square miles and a population of 54,49 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in leac 
and iron. The island. has its own laws and ¢ 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island i 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named 
the legislation. The main industry is catering 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and has beer 
greatly strengthened and made into a base f 
repair and refitment for the British fleet. The ar 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine miles 5) 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino, one sauare mile 
brings the total for the group to approximately 12%: 
Square miles. The civil population (1952) is 
312,646, mostly engaged in farming. 


level in the East; the coastline of Newfoundland 
rugged, particularly in the southwest; the moun- 
tains of New England extend north into Canada. 
Newfoundland and its dependency Labrador were 
pied geey aah ee eae until Mar. 31, 194 
when ecame the province by re m 
vote of July 22, 1948. y Serecengy 


Population, Canada’s population edi 
at 14,430,000, as of June 1, 1952. wes :eeteuee 


The population of the chief Canadi 
(1951 census) follows: a cities, 


Montreal 


.1,021,520 ; London ....,.. | 
Toronto - 675,754 | Halifax 111°". 35/589 
Vancouver 344,833 | Verdun ....... 77,391 
Winnipeg . 235,710 | Regina ....... 71,319 
Hamilton 208,321 | Saskatoon -+ 63,268 
Ottawa 202,045 | St. John’s ....° 52,873 
Quebec... 64,016 | Victoria ...... 51,331 
Edmonton 159,631 | Saint John 50,77! 
Calgary ....... 129,060 | Sherbrooke .. 50.543 
Windsor ...... 120,049 | Three Rivers 46,074) 


tion of 


to the 1951 census the popula 
Montreal was 1,395,400; Greater Toronto, 


Greater Vancouver, 530,728; Greater 

finnipeg, 354,069. 

é The total urban population of Canada was 8,628,- 

zo3 compared with 6,502,779 (excluding Newfound- 
nd), based on the 1941 census. Of the population, 
D1, there were 17,088,873 males and 6,920,- 
§ females. Population per square mile was 3.88. 


ne ed, and 13,115 were 
ad Of the females, 3,325,096 were single, 
3, 9,824 were married, 456,753 were widowed, 
ind 18,883 were divorced. 
__whe largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
ws: British Isles, 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024: Netherlands 264,267: Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian'’and Eskimo 165,607; 
Ttalian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 
igration to Canad t+ years has been: 
79,194: (1950), 86,422; 


é er 1,000 population; 
128,230 marriages (9.2 per 1,000); 125,454 deaths 
(9.0 per 1,000). 

Quebec Province led in births with 120,924 (29.8 
per 1,000). In marriages Ontario held the lead with 
a rate of 9.8 per 1,000. Ontario had the most 
deaths, 43,981 (9.6 per 1,000). In 1951 there were 
5,562 divorces (38.6 per 100,000). 

_ Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. The prin- 
Cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit 
products are enormous. The wool yield is large. 
_ Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The anrual catch exceeds 2 billion 
Ibs., with a raw value of $100,000,000 and a mar- 
keted value practically double. The northwest 
Atlantic region provides two-thirds of the take. 
Lobster, cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines 
are the chief salt-water fish; whitefish, pickerel, 
trout, pike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, 
come from fresh-water. In 1950 herring landed 
weighed 560,035,000 lbs., cod 255,729,000 lbs., sal- 
mon, 186,944. About 400 whales are caught annu- 

. Meal and vitamin oils are important adjuncts. 
Frozen fillets account for increased values. 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural gas and 
petroleum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of newsprint, asbestos, nickel. and 
platinum, and has North America’s largest urani- 
um deposits at Beaver Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

The aT major erneee of manufactures and their 

ross value in 1951 were: 

Food and beverages $ 3,450,031,000 


Tobacco and products ...........+. 179,177,000 
Rubber products ............. 311,678,000 
Leather products .......... 221,883,000. 
Textiles (except clothing) 846,477,000 
Clothing (textile and fur) 780;012,000 
Wood products 1,153,377,000 
‘Paper products 1,589,842,000 
Printing. publishing, etc. 452,143,000 
Tron and steel products 1,904,650, 

‘Transportation equipment 1,541,590,000 
Non-ferrous metal products ....... 1,253,599,000 
‘Electrical apparatus, supplies ..... 676,009,000 
Non-metallic mineral products .... 334,875,000 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 709,550,000 
Chemical products .... .....-...seeees 176,489,000 
Miscellaneous .........---+-s++ee0 210,805,000 


Total value of all products, 1951 ... $16,392,187,000 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1952) had 3,113,766 telephones 
in use. There were 22 telephones to every 100 
persons. Radio receivers, no longer licensed, num- 
bered more than 2,300,000 in 1953. There are 
three television stations. 

Civil aviation continued to increase in 1951. 
Passenger traffic increased to 1,788,558 from 1,- 
452,081 in 1950 (23.2%). Revenue miles flown, 
1951, were 46,253,726. Revenue freight carried 
amounted to 53,542,103 Ibs. One of the world’s most 
important airports is Gander, Newfoundland, op- 
erated by the government for trans-Atlantic air- 
planes fiying the North Atlantic route. 

Of the 42,956 miles of single track operated by 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
(By precedence; as of Sept. 1, 1953) 


Prime Minister and President of the Privy Coun- 

cil—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Minister 

of Defense Production—Clarence Decatur Howe. 
Minister of Agriculture—James Garfield Gardiner. 
Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier. 
Minister of National Defense—Brooke Claxton, 
Minister of Transport—Lionel Chevrier. 
Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 

so James Martin. 


inister of Finance and Receiver General— 
Douglas Charles Abbott. : 
Minister of National Revenue—James Joseph 


McCann. 

Leader of the Government in the Senate—Wis- 
hart McLean Robertson. 

Minister of Labor—Milton Fowler Gregg. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Stu- 
art Sinclair Garson. 

inister of Resources and Development—Robert 

Henry Winters. 

Minister of Veterans Affairs—Hugues Lapointe. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Wal- 
eh cisieStn 

ister es and Technical Surve; 

George Prudham. abt 

Postmaster General—Alcide Coté. 

Minister of Fisheries—James Sinclair. 

Solicitor General and Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defense—John W. Pickersgill. 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, OC. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
é British High Commissioner—Hon. Sir Archibald 


the steam railroads of Canada (1951), 16,591 were 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The other 
principal railways are now, in pursuance of the 
government policy of nationalization, included in 
the Canadian National Railway System, which has 
a trackage are) of 22,327 miles. In 1951 the 
railways had $3,940,959,867 capital, gross earn- 
ings of $1,088,583,789, and operating expenses of 
$977,577,062. They carried 30,995,604 passengers 
and 161,260,521 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 
$14.408,763,850; 


(19803; Sie ran tor eee: crest 235,376,811 
; ,745,707,067; (1951), §17,235,376,811; 
(1952); $19,690,630,639. : nd 
Fire’ insurance at risk: (1948), $23,021,215,478; 
$25,970.407,358; (1950), $28,957,395,702: 


1949), 
etEsth $33,490,653,184; (1952), $37,392,638,851. 

The amount of gold produced in Canada (1952) 
from primary sources totaled 4,419,570 fine oz. 
valued at $151,458,664, compared with 4,392,751 oz. 
valued at $161,872,873 in 1951. Virtually all Can- 
ada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the Dominion 
Government through the Royal Canadian Mint in 
Ottawa or the Assay Office in Vancouver. 

Currency and Banking. The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1042 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1950. No new rates were prescribed. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1953. showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,326,697,380. 

Commercial bank statements as of March 31, 
1953, compared with 1952 showed assets of $10,- 
182,433,909 against $9,612,837,990; liabilities of 
$10,169,903,254 against $9,595,657,602; deposits, $9,- 
343,623.715 against $8,756,518,870. Post Office and 
Government Savings Bank deposits, $39,322,230 
against $38,031,232 Savings on deposit in Canada’s 
chartered banks, April 30, 1953, were $5,106,792,156, 
against $5,066,538,897 on March 31 and $4,757,- 
198,262 on April 30, 1952. Call loans in Canada 
amounted to $151,819,565 on April 30, 1953, against 
$140,322,906 on April 30, 1952. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
the state governments and with Ottawa corres- 
ponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the House may be 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, British Columbia 6. 

In the redistribution based on results of the pre- 
vious election, 263 constituencies are represented 
in the House of Commons. The number of seats is 


o™ Sepa we Pa em a eS Oe ee ee i. = ; 
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265, because Halifax (Nove Scotia) and Queens| _ DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE _ 
ince Edwar ).e turn 2 members. The Tr 

reyious House had 260 constituencies; in redistri- ichintat Goa Se ee ee 1088 rt 
tion British Columbia has gained 4, Ontario 2} the work of the Na’ and Air Force es - 

and Quebec Province 2, while Saskatchewan has | ordinated at all levels. ; 


Jost 3, Manitoba 2 and Nova Scotia 1. A third new 
seat represents Mackenzie River for the first time. Pe a Royal a Navy was e: 


prises Navy 
A general election was Tee Ste ieeeie. RON (R Sst th of the Royal Car 

Phe Tesult was the Sth, successive Victory for the | Topp ee 

Ta, 0: e e er ie . t) 2 

Laurent, which won 171 seats in the House of Pa BW ny A 1953, there were 21 warships i 
Commons out of 265. The Progressive Conserva- | (003% on, = nee one ligh' Carrie 2n 
tives won 50, a gain of 9: the Cooperative Common- | Cruisers, and 8 oyers, five - 
‘wealth Federation won 23, a gain of 10; the Social hen or yg rnd Paige in Korean wa 
Credit party won 15, a gain of 5. Six independents | ;_ oe were oe 44 warships and 22 smaller 
were elected. The Liberal party polled 48% of | oF pice on rty vessels are under construc’ 


all votes. 
Eskimos voted for the first time in a general| _ Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year 


election, most of them residing in the Mackenzie | Ment, with succeeding periods of the same lens 
’ ; where a man wishes to continue to the point 
River and Yukon constituencies. Indians who live | he is pensionable (25 years’ service). 


on reservations are thus wards of the Crown and 
Army—The Canadian Army includes all 


may not vote. Indians who live away from reserva- » 
tions, or who served in the two world wars, or who | ground forces of Canada and provides for six co 
ponent as follows:— 


have served in the military forces since Sept. 9, 
pce Oe ane ee time 
ers. 


1950, may vote. <1 - ; 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Six high b) The Reserve Force serves on a _ part-tim 
commissioners represent it in major units of the |b to annual military 
Commonwealth. It maintains 21 embassies, 9 lega- 
tions and 9 consulates, 7 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations 
(Lester B, Pearson, Secy. of State for External 
Affairs, was U. N. Assembly president 1952); NATO, 
OEEC and Berlin military mission. Over 3 years 
ending Mar. 31, 1953, Canada appropriated $685,- 
000,000 for mutual aid via NATO. In July, 1950, 
Canada supported U. N. action in Korea with 5 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and | commissioned officers of the Canadian Army, sery7— 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- | ing on a basis comparable to officers of the Rese 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has Force who are provided for the 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. istering and tra: 

Trade improvement is an_ important part of of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canad: 
Canada’s foreign relations. Exports in 1952 were (f) The Reserve Militia includes units for hom 
80% greater than before the late war. Canada security duties. 
renders technical aid under the Colombo Plan of Service is on voluntary basis. 
$25,000,000 a year in India and Pakistan. Additional training outside the Army is providec 

The Communist party and the National Unity | by_a Cadet Corps and rifle associations. 

(Fascist) party were outlawed June 5, 1940 under The strength of the Canadian Army in Worlé@ 
the Defense of Canada regulations. War II at wartime peak was 495,804. On April 303) 
Family Allowances Act and Old Age Social Se- | 1953, the strength of the Active Force was 48,550 
curity—The Family Allowance Act (1944) was] , Royal Canadian Air Force. The Royal Canadian 
introduced as a basic social security measure de- | Air Force was officially brought into being April 1, 
signed to assist in providing equal opportunity for 1924 and until 1939 served as a small force largely) 

all Canadian children. Allowances are payable for | Occupied by civil fiying commitments. Durin 
every child in Canada below the age of 16 years, | World War II it operated 60 squadrons overseas! 
who was born in Canada, or has been a resident | 4nd many more at home. Peak personnel streng 
for one year. The allowances, ranging from $5 to | rose to 215,000. The RCAF operated the Britis 
$8 monthly, are paid to mothers who must use | Commonwealth Air Training Plan which turned 
them exclusively for the care, education and ad- | Out more than~131,000 crew men for the Common- 
vancement of the child. On March 31, 1953, | Wealth nations, more than half of them Canadian. 
2,041,341 families were receiving family allow- | RCAF fatal casualties during World War II num— 
ances and the amount paid during the fiscal year | bered 17,047. 

ended March 31, 1953, was $334,302,320. From 1951-1953 the RCAF has been engaged ins 

On Jan. 1, 1952, the Old Age Pensions Act of | the greatest peacetime buildup in its.history. Per—J 
1927 was replaced’ by three new laws: Old Age | SOnnel strength as of April 30, 1953, was 40,782, and 
Security Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Per- | entering final stages of its planned buildup to 41) 
sons Act, providing basic payments or allowances | SQUadrons. This includes a 12-squadron Air Di 
eon Which forms part of the NATO forces ini 

. e so tri : 
other NATO nations. Molng are 


as 
ar 
* 


of $40 per month. 

A national system of unemployment insurance 
aoe meeeaned 3 apne A ncgeley geae Sa 
ployees contribute e fund, e feder : 
[aetna contributes an amount equal to one- The eae er dian Mounted Police 

fth of the combined employer-employee contri- | was formed ¢ anadian Mounted Police (org. 1873)) 
butions, and also assumes the cost of adminis- | Yorn has been parr the vast North West. Its« 
Be ee aay coined te eL.Oe Lab ake | tb took over. the Nowfoundland Comtaenlane Te 

ec. 31, amoun O $1,044,193, f 
which the government added $210,433,747.. From | 2d. are Fig Pees: Ont. It has a uniformed per- 
ae Deo, 31, 1952, benefit payments amounted | Division 600, a Marine Division and an Air: 

Oo $506,124,781. 3 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward __ CANADA AS VACATIONLAND 
from 15% to a surtax maximum of 80%. Exemp- Canada provides recreation areas in its 28 na- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for | tional parks (29,000 sq. mi.) and its numerous 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or | provincial parks. The former are visited by over ' 
#150 Po a oe a sallowenee 2,500,000 annually, 20% of whom come from the 

, on. Canada is officia - 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll Gan in Wastes AG Oe nel 


ment in all educational institutions in : Ry 
(which include four types—provincially Lontrated katchewan; Riding Mountain in Manitoba; Koo- 


schools, private schools, universities and colleges, | ‘nay and Glacier in British Columbia. Amon 
and Dominion Imdian schools) was 2,881,867 in the eastern reserves are Cape Breton Highlands, Fone, 
1951 school year. The census (1951) gave the re- | GY, Point Pelee on Lake Ontario, Georgia Bay Is- 
Bees pepwauon as follows: lands and St. Lawrence Islands. A vast animal)! 
ities Gouin of Ganeda ees ne 6,069,496 Tan mH ea muito in Alberta-Northwest Terr. 


Church of England (in Canada) . Provincial parks with resort hotels are highly i 


Presbyterian ........ : 

eet SC Ra eae kao 781 developed in Ontario, Quebec and British Colum- 
RGithiersh EEN see See ee 444'923 bia, including fish and game reserves in Quebec. | 
PER TE HEME RRR Science 1 Oe ee Valais Gatineau Park, 32,000 acres, is a recreational area | 


Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic 1/210 °11177 north of Ottawa, with camp sites and 
Greek Orthodox ...:.........000 2 ‘ Construction of the Trans-Canada Highvaghl 
Mennonite... bisa tccctteuseeeecsene 125,938 | from coast to coast, is proceeding, with huge engi- | 
Gis; and not stated ..............6... 571,811 meer ie feake ae road builders in the) 
ate ee ountains o ritish Columbia. T 1 
ORBLE, gece s ees ee Sore aac MWrelebiswwiaisteletes 14,009,429 | 4,580 is about halfway completed. he, meat | 


| 


Canadian Statistics 
; Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 
~ LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in square miles 
Land Water. Total 1931 


ces, territories Capitais 


‘wfoundlan: 
Newfoundland Is.. 
‘brador 


‘um 
Yukon Territo! 3 5 05, 0 0 43 tt) i 
forthwest Territories.|....... .| 1,253,438 1,304,903 12,028 
Schutte Gx USOT AS 3,577,163|  268,611| 3,845,774'c10,376,786 cll, 506, 655 14,009, 429 
(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945); (c) Excluding population of Newfoundland; (d) Estimated. 
: CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


_ Year Excess |Succes- 
Sales, | Other Post profits| sion 
| etc. (Eaxes_ Customs | Excise | Office tax | duties 


F $1,000 - $1,000, 000 | $1,000 | $1,000 |} $1,000 | $1.000 
972 26,696) 21,44 


257,000| 111,750!....... 38, 116,000|4,294,125 
= The total includes other unenumerated items. 1Estimates. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


eoresct Old F Paid Grand 

age Family | Unem’t| Na-_ /|Military to total 
Fiscal public pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post prov- | expen- 
/ year debt sions! ance ance |defense| sions works office inces diture 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 A $1,000 | $1,000 ‘ z ‘ 
4,39 35,928] 245,141} 22,696) 3: 40,771} 26,360) 64,21 14,3 634, “ 
41,227 35,545 
102,951} © 51,067 
96,049 
52,938] 782,457| 95,57 
4 53,845/1,415,474| 103;703 
447/492] 22'100! 334,100! 56,660/1, '845,166| 127,103! 81,000]: 106,153! 20,10814;326,812 
National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 
ment air opr tions). Railway and Canals includg Collection and Income. The total includes other~ 


unenumerated item: 2 
includes Bansiond to blind persons. ; 


Eeotiniates. ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 3 
Year Per Year Per 

ending capita ending capita . 
March 31 Assets Net debt taxation ||March 31 Assets Net debt taxation x 


— 


cesta 4 0 
6, 9 
6,669,600,000 


Estimates. U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS yo 


Exports to U. S, Imports 
ifs 


; Calendar 


year Canadian Foreign Total 


22,371,174 1,056,597,568 


33,911,961 
42'089.466 2'349,044/404 76,962,332 


2,306,954,938 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
Imports Exports 
Be bacbeee bss Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 


2./1/621, 1533,539 i 1552, vie, 59913,174,253,138|3,118, 1386,551 38,686, 122|3,157,072,673 
"}2'174,304,400]1,910, 1552,078 4,084, $56,478|3,914,460,376|  48,923,939|3,963,384,315 
2’ 162'882,381|1,867, 585,27214,030, '467,653|4,301,080,679 54,878,985|4,355,959, 664 


Merchandise exports to 


| Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 
United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) 
LT ———— ee 
Prine 189,369,855 || 1950. . | $30: 243,449 || 1947. ..) 751,198,395]| 1950. . - | 469, art 011 
Toas eo eeed 2997802200 1951...... 420,984,515 || 1948. 686,914,277 || 1951.. 631, 954 
OER 307,449,800 || 1952...... | s20'g8t sts 1949 704,955,726 || 1952 745, ty 393 
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India 


The apd o-Fekiston sip coustnesan was partitioned 
sto t nations 
a eno Dominion of India, raised to dominion status 
along with Pakistan, Aug. 15, 1947, became a 
sovereign democratic republic under a constitution 
See Neth, ene ur ae Domne 
xl remain a member 
of Nations, the word ‘‘British’’ being omitted. Con- 
sult the Republic of India, page 354. 


Pakistan 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


Capital: Karachi. Area: 365,907 square miles. 
Population sg Census): 75,687,000. Flag: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
white crescent. and white heraldic five-pointed 
star in center. 


Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 
zones in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the periein of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947,‘ on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the. majority of the population. 
Western Pakistan, area 311,406 sq. mi., includes 
the provinces of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, North- 
west Frontier Province, the Northwest Frontier 
States, and states of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. 
it adjoins Iran and Afghanistan on the West and 
Northwest, India on the East, Arabian Sea on the 
South. Eastern Pakistan, area 54,501 sq. mi., com- 
prises East. Bengal which includes the Sylhet Dis- 
trict of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It 
is bordered by India to the West and North, Assam 
to the Northeast, Burma to the East, and Bay of 
Bengal to the South. The two zones are linked by 
sea, air and radio-telephone. = 

Area of the states and provinces (census of 
1951): 


Area 
Province or state| Capital (sq. mi. Pop 


East Bengal........ Dacca... .5 54,501/42,119, 
MUMAD es cos case Lahore. ...| 62,987)18,814,00 
RMAIMEWUIUT crane def ses aes 15,918} 1,820,000 


Northwest Frontier 
Provience (settled 


MPOS recency: so Peshawar..| 13,815) 3,239,000 
Northwest Frontier 

(tribal area)......).../.......| 27,242} 2,460,000 
RAE eens secisns. 8 oc Hyderabad | 50,443) 4,619,000 
Khairpur Staten...) 0. awww 6,050 320,090 
Baluchistan.,...... Quetta. ...| 52,900 622,000 
Baluchistan States. .|.......... 81,239 556,000 
Federal Capital Area| Karachi... 812) 1,118,009 

Yotal........ ae 365,907|75,687,000 


Karachi, the capital, is a seaport in Sind, with 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 38° N, Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

_There are 7,000 miles of railroads, 58,000 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephone communica- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 

Although 80 percent of Pakistan’s population lives 
on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 


Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest gran- 
aries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple foods 
of the country, are the two main food crops and 
cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the world’s 
largest raw jute production, over 6,000,000 bales 
annually. Next in importance is cotton, which 
comprises 3.000.000 acres and produces an annual 
output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and skins, 
tea, and oil seeds also are exported in quantity. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, flour milling 
and other food processing, The western zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
enlarging the manufacture of products utilizing 
jute, cotton. hides and skins. It is giving govern- 
Ment support under the Colombo Plan to hydro- 
electric and rehabilitation projects. A vast indus- 
trial expansion is taking place including textile, 
silk and rayon mills in the Punjab, woolen and 
cotton industries in Sind, where lacquer and glazed 


— es a 


ttery and often in the hands of cooperative 
Figation is converting many millions of un 
acres, An agrarian , launched in — 
1953, with U.S. at will reclaim 41 
sere and iicnens’ 2) Ae ee . fz 
A geological survey rev Ald 


try is being encouraged by tax allowances. 
inn unit: Pakistani rupee (U.S. 


History and Government. The area has been it! 
habited for 500,000 years. Relics from the Be 
beds of the Sohan River date from Pal hoe 
times. The banks of the Indus River were the si 
of a civilization that flo s 


erning Domini 
Nations Aug. 15, 1947. India dropped the dominios 
status, 1950. 

Pakistan is a democracy, with a governor-gernmg 
eral, a prime minister, a cabinet, and a constitueng 
assembly elected on the basis of one representativ 
for each 1,000,000 citizens. The Assembly 
elected in 1947 to frame a constitution; it also act® 
as an interim legislature. The franchise inclu » 
all citizens over 21 years of age. The Muslin 
League party of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, first Go 
ernor-General (died 1948), is the party in powe 
and the largest political party in Pakistan. 

The governor-general is Ghulam Mohammed 
the prime minister, Mohammed Ali, appointee 
April 17, 1953. 
Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member ac 
the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. It is a membes 
of the Colombo Plan and has signed treaties om 
friendship and established diplomatic missions 
33 countries. 


Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu: 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,009 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups o 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free an 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. 


Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and ai 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


Capital: Colombo, Area: 25,332 square miles 
Population (Census, 1953): 8,103,600. Flag: d 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel4 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes o: 
green and sapphirine at pole. 


Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the India 
Ocean 60 miles off the southern tip of India. 
greatest length is from North to South, 270 miles # 
and its greatest width, 140 miles. The coasta 
area of the island is fiat, but the central part 
mountainous with several peaks rising te more 
than 7,000 feet; the highest Pidurutalagala, reaches 
8,281 feet. The climate is hot but dry and healthy 
except in the low-lying jungle regions. There are 
many mountain streams, which are navigable only. 
by small river craft. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite; 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial productiom 
took rapid strides after the end of World War II, 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, cement and 
acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. 

Several hydroelectric projects are projected. The 
multi-purpose plant at Gal Oya has a capacity of 
10,000 kws., and will irrigate 120,000 acres. 

The principal agricultural products are tea, rub- 
Bere coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella and 

acco. 


The monetary unit is the Ceylon rupee (U.S. 
21c, 1953). s s vs 


History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was _ first settled by colonists 
from the valley of the Ganges in India who immi- 
erated about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the 
Sinhalese, still form three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. Descendants of Tamil immigrants from 
Southern India account for one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. Parts of.the maritime areas were occupied 


turn by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch 
1658. The British annexed the island to the 


rage, and a new constitution on the British 
model promulgated in 1946. Ceylon was granted 
2 Dominion status effective Feb. 4, 1948. There 
is a British Governor General. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
‘of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 
‘Ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter, who are collectively responsible to the legisla- 

e. The Prime Minister is Dudley Senanyake 
who succeeded his father at the latter’s death in 
1952. The United National party won 66 seats in 
Parliament in general elections, May 1952. 


Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
was also adopted by 203 assisted schools. All types 
of schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 
of the population belong to the Buddhist faith. 


Maldive Islands Republic 


The Maldive Islands, one of the world’s smallest 
republics and a British Protected State formerly a 
dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the south- 
west, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population of 93,000 
(1946). The islands produce coconuts, fruit and 
edible nuts, and millet. The islands voted to be- 
come a republic in May, 1952, effective Jan. 1, 
1953, and chose as president Amin Didi, cousin of 
the last sultan and former prime minister. He 
was ousted in a coup Sept. 4, 1953. There is a 
Senate of 80 members and a lower house of 46. 


British Malaya 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya which became effective 
Feb, 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 
and the two British settlements of Malacca and 
Penang with Province Wellesley. Singapore became 
@ separate Crown colony April 1, 1946, when the 
former colony of the Straits Settlements was dis- 
solved and the interim Malayan Union formed. 
Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High Commissioner, except in religious matters. 

Area of the Federation is approximately 50,690 
square miles; population (estimated 1952), 5,506,- 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 


The former individual Malay states were: 


(sqrani.) (iat 1948) 

State sq. mi, st. 

Pera 45 OCOD OCI. CLI 7,980 954,000 

Selangor -ABSES Jone er rege a 
io aaa bo gan : ‘| 

See 13,820 250,000 


ars ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil. 
Civil unrest has plagued Malaya since World War 
II, hampering economic progress. 


FORMER STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; SINGAPORE 


The former Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, 
comprised the settlements of Singapore, including 
the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island; Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan. The area was 1,356 square 
miles, population (1941), 1,435,895. When the Set- 
tlements were dissolved and the Malayan Union 
formed in 1948, Labuan was transferred to North 
Borneo. 

Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, was the 
‘capital and chief port of the Settlements. It now 
is a separate Crown Colony, governed by a Legis- 
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lative Council, subject to veto by the colonial gov- 
ernor. 


Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
oint of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
ohore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel 
Strait of Malacca, which extends 
Malay Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, 
the great water highway between India and China. 
Singapore has a polyglot popuiation of which 80 
pe is Chinese. The population (1952) was 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony formerly 
administered by a chartered company, has an area 
of 29,500 sq. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Huropeans, 
74,315 Chinese. Included is the island of Labuan 
which was united with North Borneo, July 15, 
1946, when the former Straits Settlements were 
dissolved. 

Exports are mainly rubber, copra, timber, to- 
bacco, firewood, cutch and hemp. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 


Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 

hina Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population is 570,000 
(est. 1951). The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum. 


Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est. 
1952) was 100,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
800,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
=e Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 


Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 


Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired in 1841) 
lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1952) 
is 2,260,000. 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 
way between the East and the West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. U.S. 
efforts to cut shipments of materials essential to 
war uses to Communist China via Hong Kong have 
been only partially successful. 


Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Asia Minor, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 
miles north of Egypt. Its area is 3,572 sq. mi., and 
population (1952), 498,000. It has been adminis- 
tered by England since 1878; first under an agree- 
ment with Turkey, then annexed in 1914. 

The legislative council was suspended (1931) a 
1 Scipceoe tpi powers conferred on the Governor-in- 
Council. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. About one-third, chiefly among 
older age groups, are illiterate. Turkish customs 
and laws prevail. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated, 
Mineral production includes iron pyrites and 
asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 
Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,550 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1952): 
12,912,000. Flag, three horizontal stripes, orange, 
white and blue; in the center of the white stripe 
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the former 


Orange Free State flag flanked by the 
Union Jack and the 


Transvaal Vierkleur. 


re 


9 4,417, 
eFr. State 49,647 1,018,207 
Natal ....+.- 35,284 2,408,433 
In 1951 the white, European origin population 
was 2,643,187; the non-European was over 10,000,- 
000, including about 300,000 East Indians and over 
8,000,000 of native Bantu stock. Cue 
The capital of the Union is Pretoria, althoug 
the Union's Legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 


Resources and Industries, The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is the largest farm crop. Wheat, tobacco, tea, 
sugar cane, citrus fruits, butter and cheese are 
major products and ee wool has a larger ex- 

value than diamonds. 

Poeeuth Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the richest in 
uranium, The latest of 11 uranium plants was 
opened May 22, 1953, at Daggafontein. Approxi- 
mately 35% of the world’s supply of gold originates 
there. Gold production (fine ounces) in 1952 was: 
11,819,000; diamonds, 2,171,100 metric carats. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica. graphite, beryl. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 

ices. 
eerhe monetary unit is the South African pound. 


e foreign trade (in S.A, pounds): 
Monthly averag' ave - ro 


1950 25,570,000 21,030,000 
1951 39,170,000 28,910,000 
1952 35,010,000 27,710,000 


History and Government. The Union is consti- 
tuted under the South Africa Act passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom Sept. 20, 1909, 
effective May 31, 1910. A Governor General is ap- 
pointed; the present incumbent is Dr. E. G. Jansen. 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 

e four Provinces. 
ern the national elections, April 15, 1953, the Na- 
tional party won by a majority of 30 seats over the 
United party and allied Labor party. The Prime 
Minister is Dr. Daniel Francois Malan, National 

rty leader. 

Desegregation of the races eee has caused 
tension between the Nationalists and Unionists. 
When the appellate court ruled against the Na- 
tionalist-sponsored Separate Representation of 
Voters act, segregating and restricting the fran- 
chise of non-whites, parliament approved the High 
Court of Parliament bill making itself superior to 
courts on constitutional matters. The act was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Cape Province, Aug. 29, 1952. 


Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, niy. of South Africa, (Pretoria), 
average enrollment exceeding 20,000 students, Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Angelicans next among Europeans; outside of na- 
tive churches Methodists have the largest non- 
Huropean following. English and Dutch are official 
aepeuages, the latter including the Afrikander dia- 
ect. 

Defense. The defense system makes every Euro- 
pean citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible 
for military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle for 
those between 21 and 25 years. 

The Naval Service comprises two destroyers, 
three frigates, two fleet mine sweepers, one mine 
layer and a number of smaller vessels. The air 
force maintains contact with the Royal Air Force. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It covers an area 
of 317,725 a are miles and has a population of 
417,768 (1951). Walvis Bay, 374 sq. mi., is adminis- 
tered by it. It was conquered by the armed forces 
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South Africa in recent years has the ter 
ritory as integral with itself, to ple ; 
ag tne Mandated teil repeated 
e a 
the Union Parliament by six members in the B 


stock country. 
tially a . raising 


lead-copper-zinc concentrates. 
SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 


A Condominium, administered jointly by G 
Britain and Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyp 


Central African Federation 


The Central African Federation was establishe 
by Act of Parliament March 24, 1953, and becam2 
law July 14, 1953. It affects Northern and Southe 


vas 


African Aff. : 
of 7. Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodes 
have a governor, an executive council and a legisla 
ture; Nyasaland is a protectorate. 


Southern Bhodesia lies in the central part 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transy : 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, witl! 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and be S 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. hi 

an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es 
timated 1952) is 2,158,350 and ludes 116,00 
Europeans. © country is rich in gold reefs 
other minerals, but has proved to be an 
cultural ae especially adapted 


nc 


Zambesi River are t 

Southern Africa. The 

a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 fe 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. The falls are broken intc 
four parts. In the rainy season as much as 100,- 
000,000 gals. per minute are their estimated ca- 
pacity. David Livingstone found the falls in 18553 
The Cape to Cairo Ry. crosses below the falls on 
bridge 650 ft. long, (500 ft. span) 450 ft. : 

Southern Rhodesia was under the adminis 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 1889 
to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new) 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 19235 
with a governor, assisted by a legislature which has: 
full control over internal affairs. The Legislative 
Assembly consists of 30 members and sessions must® 
be held at least once a year. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coul, chrome and asbestos is considerablew 
Cattle lead livestock and dairying is important. 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing. 


Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when the 
office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
lateau covered with thin forest and suitable fore 
arming and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1952) at 1,977,000, including more than 
papi iene 

ie country is rich in minerals, particular 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, pepe fy 


Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 |) 
square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 
population (estimated 1951) of 2,400,000. Tea, . 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa under 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and eo 
ea to ce pore of aoe for Commonwealth Rela- 

r m ee i 
administer the territories. see Commissions 


Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square ind) 
a population’ (est. 1951), 585,390. lies “tn Bowtie | 
eine poner Sie ee meee Province on an 

plateau. raisin rtan 

eeoe are Soc. wheats, cerenan meOst REE 4 

S a reservation set apart for the i ] 
es country. White people may not own lanai] 

echuanaland, Protectorate, area, 2: 

miles, population of 294,000, includin 7 aaa0 aoe 
peans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; ig 
in the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
ee eee ae ine Cae of South Africa and 
thie? Caueeiee raising and dairying are the 


Swaziland Protectorate, 


| 


with 6,704 square miles, 


@ population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 

theast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 

amd produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
tter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 


_ Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Camer 
id Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of faulten. 
ie hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1952), 1,300,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 


now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
It extends northeast for 250 miles from the coast. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Sq. mi. and a population (est. 1951), 279,000. Bath- 
urst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, Hes on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
(est. 1951) is 2,000,000. 

_ The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


The Gold Coast, a Colony and Protectorate, lies 
along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. Its area is 
78,802 square miles (including Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories). The population (est. 1952) 
is 3,989,000. 

Increased native rule. was effected by election 
of first Parliament, 1951, followed by amendment 
to the constitution, March 1952, providing for 
election py the assembly of a prime minister. Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah is prime minister. 

Manganese output averages 70,000 tons per 
month, second only to the USSR. Aluminum ore 
reserves are great. 

Ashanti is due north of the Gold Coast, and the 
Northern Territories are north of Ashanti. These 
countries have enormous wealth in their forests, 
and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is being 
fostered. The chief exports are cacao, gold and 
diamonds. The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square 
miles and population (census 1948), 823,672. The 
area of Northern Territories is 30,486 square miles. 
Population (census 1948), 1,077,138. 

Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. The British portion, 13,041 square 
miles and 410,000 population (est. 1952), is at- 
tached for administrative purposes to the Gold 
Coast. Accra is the capital. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
land, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
Bere and population (1951), 5,568,000, largely 
native. 

The northern part of the country, three-fifths 
9f the whole, is arid and comparatively waterless. 
Most economic production is centered in the South, 
2 low coastal area and a plateau varying from 3,000 
© 10,000 feet. Five million acres in the Highlands 
sre reserved to Europeans. The main products are 
oftee, tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, 
wind minerals. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
s the capital. 

In 1953 the Colony was disturbed by widespread 
nternecine massacres by Mau Mau members of the 
Cikuyu tribe. 
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bert, also the Nile from Victoria 
Nyanza to the Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
Square miles of water. The population (1951) is 
5,187,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar and tobacco are produced. 


Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered Ge a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British (1918), the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It reaches 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa 
to Victoria Nyanza. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1952), 7,827,000. 

Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for big 
game hunting. There are many huge extinet vol- 
canos such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and Ngoro. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold and Red Ruby mica are found. 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. is in Northeast Africa. on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South ‘and West and 
Italian Somaliland on the East. The chief town is 
Berbera and the products skins, resin, gum, goats 
and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 


Zanzibar, a Proteciorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established 
(1890) by agreement with Germany and France. 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, t is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, is 272,000 (est. 1951). The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product. Coconuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (estimated 1951) of 508,000. Port 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. 

The one industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
ered 1951) of 37,000, lying in the Indian 

cean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 


St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
of 4,700 (est. 1951). Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1951), 170. 

Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South. America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 280 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (Gov’t. estimate, 1952): 8,700,440. Flag: 
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Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in top 

orner hoist above large seven-pointed star; 

Southern Cross constellation on fiy. 

Australia is situ- 

(or including Tas- 
113° 9’ to 


Ocean, with 
and the South 


mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 
The states and territories of the Commonwealth 

with their areas and populations (Sept. 1952): 
Area sq. mi Population 


New South Wales............ 309,433 3,405,389 
REORE GS ciayaitttres vics Se vee wie a 87,884 ,351, 
meensland he. for. ce ee 670,500 1,243,663 
South Australia ............. 380,070 43,776 
Western Australia 975,920 607,413 
APAANGNIG <<... se 6,215 304,104 
Northern ‘Territory : 523,620 16,511 
Australian Capital Territory 939 27,920 
2,974,581 8,700,440 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney: 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; Aus- 
tralian Capital Terr., Canberra. : 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna. The 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, may be seen in parks 
near the cities and in the bush. He is a soft 
bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in length when 
fully grown. He never drinks, obtaining enough 
moisture from the young eucalyptus leaves on 
which he lives. 

The platypus, which is equally at home in the 
water or on land, is one of only two creatures 
known to science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo and the 
spotted native cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and 
dumb; barking and cycling lizards; house-building 
rodents and fish that breathe, having a lung as 
well as gills. Birds of brilliant plumage are 
numerous. 

In the far North, wild buffalo roam where few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 

In the North, too, are to be seen the best 
specimens of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with spears. 


Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country 
Australia has become also one of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1 billion Ibs., 
Australia produces 27% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers; about two- 
thirds of Australia’s annual wheat orp of 200, 
000,000 bu. is exported. Other important primary 
industries are sugar, wine, fruit, vegetables, grains, 
minerals (important quantities of uranium, gold, 
coal, copper, iron, silver, tin. zinc). 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, clothing, 


motor cars and engines, aircraft, ships, loco- 
motives. 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 


drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, paper 
and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco. oll, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, linen, 
Sacks and hessian (Asia). 


Monthly average trade (in Australian pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1950 44,700,000 51,100,000 
1951 61,800,000 81,800,000 
1952 87,500,000 55,700,000 


Import restrictions imposed in 1952 were eased by 
25% in April 1953 for non-dollar and non-Japanese 
areas. 
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Pension acts provide for payments of old age ar 

invalid pensions, includin: e blind, the unem 

plored. victims of tuberculosis and in some cas 
A 


dependents of former soldiers. } 
Maternity Act provides for the payment «§- 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Socieg, 
security measures include Child Endowment p ‘1 
ments for children under 16. F 1 
The Australian Commercial Counsellor is Ic 
cated at the Australian Embassy, 3148 Clevelans : 
D.C. Government Tr: 


New York, N. Y., and 440 Montgomery St., 
Francisco, Calif. Australian Information B : 
is maintained at 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y‘§: 
Director: R. M. Younger. : 

Pan American Airways is one of the 13 interna 
tional airlines serving Australia. 


Education and Religion. Education is free ant 
compulsory. There are seven universities plus tw 
University Colleges: New England University Col 
lege and Canberra University College. Church ag 
England claims 44.4% of the population, the reg 
mainder _ bei distributed as follows—Rom 
Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Methow: 

O-« 


dist, 11.8% 

Defense. A supplementary defense program W 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Undes 
the National Service Act, 1951, compulsory militar 
training for 18-year-old men was inaugurated. Th) 
army (1953) comprises 33,000 regulars and 67,50) 
in National Service; navy, 27,000; air force 17,750@ 

The fleet, 1953, consists of two light carriers, .} 
cruisers, 10 destroyers, 14 frigates, 28 minesweep 
ers, and other craft. Additional ships in all cate@ 
gories are under construction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


The jointly administered Territory of Papua ane 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, id 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea unde: 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory, It has 2 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed bythe Governor- 
General, Principal products are copra and rubber’ 


Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1951) 371,400. 


Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of th 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain— 
ville, 3,800 square miles, Buka, 190 square miles,; 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population estimated at 1,094,01 
ce The non-indigenous population (1951) is 


1956. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population. 
(1951), 1,126. The soil is very fertile and is suit- 
able for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas’ 
and coffee. 


Nauru Island, formerly German, mandated by. 
the League of Nations to the British Empire, was) 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory | 
(Oct. 22, 1947) administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight. 
square miles; its population (1951) is 3,434, It) 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 


Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. { 


Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, | 
formerly administered from Singapore, were trans=| 
ferred to Australian administration June 22, 1951. 
en ee are penorene ih meinelee use, An) 
Service from Per o Johannesburg via 
was established in Sept., 1952. es a 
' 


Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
aes of the Commonwealth of Australia in 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (Gov't. estimate, 1952): 2,024,569. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. 


“@ seif-governing member of the British Common- 
Wealth of Nations lie between the parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross De- 
Beene in the far South, the reach of New 
éaland is from the tropics to Antarctica. 


307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Nive Island, and. certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), for 
an aggregate of 103,958 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkabie diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft., is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
elimate meee from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 

has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing. 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point. Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
tiver-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers and 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the densely 
forested foothills. 


Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
Marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable, for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold, and silver. Z 
Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 
Monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 


Foreign trade (monthly average in pounds): 


Imports Exports 

1950 13,160,000 15,210,000 

1951 17,210,000 20,610,000 

1952 21,040,000 20,000,000 
History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 


ranchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
on is Lieut.-Gov. Sir Willoughby Norrie. 
In national elections Sept. 1, 1951, the 80 seats 
the House of Representatives were distributed: 
ational party 50, Labor 30. The Prime Minister 
Sidney G. Holland, also minister of finance. 
A general social insurance law provides old age, 
idows and orphans’ benefits, unemployment bene- 
ts, and a national health service. All persons 16 
nd over pay a charge on salaries, wages and other 
mcome. The Government contributes to the gen- 
ral operating fund. A national free medicine plan 
went into effect May, 1941. 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
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Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of universities 
in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and Auck- 
Jand, and agricultural colleges at Parlmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 


Defense. There are regular forces representing 
the Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. A 
system of compulsory military training was intro- 
duced in 1950 for those attaining 18 years of age. 
War pensions and veterans’ allowances are pro- 
vided from tax revenue. 


Western Samea was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands the western Pacific, and was 
occupied. by the New Zealand forces (Aug. 29. 1914). 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920), but now 
is administered ‘by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population of the two 
aggregate 83,096 (Sept. 1951). The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. - 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands eee were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926), and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949, The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1952), 1,600. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands number about 320 (106 inhabited), 
with an area of 7,036 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (estimate 1951), of 298,000, including more 
than 5,000 Europeans. They are situated in the 
So Pacific Ocean, due east of Northern Aus- 
Talia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 45341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics: comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of the islands 
(area 4,010 sq. mi.). Coconuts, sugar, gold and 
tobacco are the principal products. 


Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a Pro- 
tected State, with an area of 269 square miles, and 
a population (1951) 49,000. The native Queen is 
Salote Tupou. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate. 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (1951) of 100,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella. Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson. 

Exports: copra. ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a Pro- 
tectorate (1892) and, at the request of the native 
Governments, was annexed. (Nov. 10, 1915) as the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony in- 
cludes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and 
Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands~(annexed by 
Great Britain, 1888, and included in the Colony, 
Nov. 1919), which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, 
the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The 
total area is 375 square miles and the population 
(1951) 39,000. Exports: chiefly copra and phos- 
phates. The Colony is administered by the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn_and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1951) 125. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
the Pitcairn group. 
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NEW HEBRIDES 


Caledonia and 500 miles west Fiji, 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square miles. 
Population: 52,000 (1951 est.). Chief products 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Tsisnds are attached to the New Hebrides. 


British West Indies and 


= * 
Other American Possessions 

Representatives of five British West Indian colo- 
nies announced in London, April 30, 1953, that 
they had agreed upon formation of a British Carib- 
bean Federation intended eventually to become a 
self-governing unit in the Commonwealth. They 
were the Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. British 

Guiana and British Honduras dissented. 


JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1951), 1,430,- 
000. Attached to Jamaica for administrative 
purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands (pop. 
6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.), and Cayman I pop. 
7,000; area, 100 sa. mi.), The capital is Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for 
winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tour- 
ists are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor, Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits and cigars. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (esti- 
mated 1951), 212,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada, 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
a population of 651,000 (est. 1952), is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago (116 
sq. mi.). The capital is Port of Spain. Import trade 
is heaviest with Canada, export trade with Britain. 
Products are mostly petroleum and asphalt prod- 
ucts, sugar,.rum and cocoa. The great asphalt 
lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is im- 
mensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 

The Bahama Islands comprise nearly 700 islands 
and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 inhabited) 
in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of America. 
Nassau, on the Island of New Providence, near 
the Florida coast, is an attractive winter resort 
for Americans. The land area of the group is 
4,404 square miles; the population is 81,000 (est. 
1952). Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, shell, turtles, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 


The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (est. 1952) 
is area St. George’s. on Grenada Island is the 
capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

Dominica was transterred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilies. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 square 
miles, population (est. 1952) is 115,800. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts) 


ps 
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Afghanistan 


BEEMUDA 


Bermuda, a crown colony, with a royal g 
and a representative is a group 
small islands 


Bermudez, ish explorer, and 
by Virginia-bound colonists under Sir fe 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoin’ 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council o 
9. Women have had the right to vote and holj 
office since 1944. The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sit 
Alexander Hood. 

The United States Government maintains 
and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under lon 
term lease. 


assembL 


& 


ncomes 


country areas. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, banan 
onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Aviani 
BOAC, Colo: , Cubana, Iberia, Pan-American 
Trans-Cenada. 3 
BRITISH HONDURAS : 

British Honduras is situated in Central America 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro 
duces chierly mahogany, logwood, tropical fruits 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to th 
United States. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 70,- 
000 (est. 1951). Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crow 
Colony administered by a governor. Under a ne 
constitution, 1953, it has a State Council of 9 and@ 
an Assembly of 24 elected members. An Executive 
Council assists the Governor. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; the population (estimated 1951), 
431,000. Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
he rs including King George VI, with a drop of 
Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man. 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an importan 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, J 
balata, charcoal and copra. 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of Sou 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and® 
whaling interests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 4,618 square miles, the population 
(estimated 1951) is 2,300. Wool is exported. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of! 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,450 square miles. The population (estimated ! 
1951) consists of 360. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Afghanistan 


Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. . 
Population (Govt. estimate 1949) 12,000,000. Flag: 
three veritcal bars, black, red and green;. design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined | 
at the bottom. 


Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous | 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20? north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan | 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on! 
the East and South by the western zone of Pakis- 
tan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is+ 
aioe: over 4,000 ft. There are three great river ” 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, | 
and tHe Helmand, which runs Southwest through | 
the middle of the country. i 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush | 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching) 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to’ 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 


Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusively } 
an agricultural country, producing with the aid of | 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 


ntry, furnishing the Afghans their chief meat 
et while the fat of its immense tail is a substitute 
butter. The caster oil, madder, and asafoetida 
BE abound. Wool and skins are the main 
icles of export, together with fruits and nuts. 
The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and hard- 


Ware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead, 
tron, silver and asbestos are found; some oil has 
eters ce ilroads in ¢ 
g ere are no railro in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or pony 
back along the seven important trade routes. The 
‘chief trade route is through Khyber Pass. A 
Prem of construction of modern roads and irri- 
gation systems is under way. 

The monetary unit is the silver afghani. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
famed in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as “Aryana’’; in 
the Middle Ages as ‘‘Khorasan.’’ Pukhtuns (Pash- 
tuns) of the population; Tajki 
36.7%; Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 


is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1914), who as- 
Cended the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassina- 
tion of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. King 
Zahir proclaimed a new constitution (1932) under 
which slavery and forced labor are forbidden and 
a Council of State is created. All Afghan men 
over 20 may vote. 


Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army’serv- 
ice. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushto and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 22 and 40. 


Albania 
SHQIPERIA 


Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948): 1,175,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle. 


Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the West. It is an exclusively agricultural and 
stock raising state. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear gold- 
embroidered jackets and wide sashes over plaited 
knee-length white skirts. 


_Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 


ize mines. 
There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 
Monetary unit: Albanian franc. 


Albania was the 


ment shakeup, July 24, 1953, the ministries were 
educei from 19 to 10, the Presidium of the Coun- 
il] of Ministers, or inner cabinet, was abolished, 
land Dr. Nishani was replaced by Hadji Leshi as 
president of the Presidium of the Assembly. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform_ led 

he U. S. and Britain to break off relations. They 

oted against its admission to the U.N. In June, 

1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
he Tito gcvernment. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
igion. The largest segment of the population are 
"Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
‘of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
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cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 
Defense. The army numbers about 55,000 men. 


Andorra 


Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical). 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the enees 
under the suzerainty of France and the anish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic ny Napoleon (1806). It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
Pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
creed tge igh Sheep raising is the principal 

Universal suffrage was abolished. (1941) and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabian States 


Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles, Popu- 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. 


Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
West, the Arabian Sea on the South and the Per- 
sian Gulf and Gulf of Oman _on the East. e 
peninsula includes Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
patent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 

ritish protectorates of Bahrain, Kuwait, the 
Trucial Sheikhdoms and Qatar. Rainfall is negli- 
gible except in Yemen and Oman, but there are 
numerous oases or oases-groups scattered through- 
out the land. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 380. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945 for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made 
for admission of the Arah portion of Palestine, 
upon achievement of independence. 


The Arab Union, formed shortly after the 
League, is composed of public leaders of the Arab 
world and is intended to rally the people to unity 
and to insure handling of essential Arab prob- 


lems. 
: Saudi-Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 


Capitals: Mecca and Riyadh, Area: 870,000 
square miles. Population (Gov’t. estimate 1948): 
6,500,000. Flag: green with white sword below an 
eaceeDs from Koranic text in white Arabic charac- 
ers. 


Descriptive. Saudi-Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot boast 
a single lake or river: Altitude of the plateau 
ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, with a vast desert 
in ne center called Aub el Khali (Abode of Empti- 
ness). 

The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependéncies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

There are two capitals—Mecca and Riyadh. 


Resources and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are being 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated (1952) at 761,541 barrels per day. An 
extensive modernization program is under way in- 
volving health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, 
airports and electrification of cities, largely paid 
for out of fees for oil concessions. Medical care 
and medicine are free. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi-Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in- the Arabian desert since Col. T. E. Lawrence 
destroyed the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened 
Oct. 1951; it runs 350 mi, from Dammam inland 
to Riyadh. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 


ee 
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Saudi-Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, eagle f 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys an 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. 

The riyal is the official monetary unit. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Abdul- 
Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal Al-Sa’ud (born 
in 1880), proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan 
of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926), following a series of victo- 
ries over rival leaders. The Crown Prince is the 

ir Sa’ud. An Advisory Council assists the King, 

while legislation is entrusted to the Consultative 

Assembly. The country is divided into districts, 

can pomcienn istar y Oe tandl Atabla began with 
e modern ry of Saudi- 

the Wahhabi movement, begun in the 18th century 


century. 
consolidated the entire territory ruled by his fore- 
fathers, including the Hejaz. ; 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mohammed, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and. 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
Approximately 500,000 of the faithful make the 
pilgrimage annually. Medina is 820 miles from 
Damascus. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles farther 
south, and is 55 miles from Jedda, the chief port 
of the Red Sea, 


Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Mosiem. 


Defense. Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. 


KUWAIT 


The State of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. and now is Great Britain's 
chief source of oil in the Middle East. Production 
is handled by the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned 
by British and American oil companies. Under a 
new royalty agreement signed in Dec., 1951, 50% 
of the profits go to the Sheikh, An extensive pro- 
gram of economic modernization and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

Apart from oil, trade is almost wholly with 
India, Iraq, Iran and the Arab coast and amounts 
to 5,000,000 rupees annually. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
square miles and a Li Steet ae estimated at 550,000, 
chiefly Arabs except for the towns of Muscat and 
Matruh. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom of 
trade. The capital is Muscat. The best. camels in 
Arabia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
Oman. The chief exports are dates, pomegranates, 
limes and dried fish. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. Mus- 
cat is the only seaport. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Salyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan Pulation of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries, The petroleum resources are being 
developed with American companies participating. 

Bahrain is an. independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 


TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 
The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independe: - 
cupy a 400-mile strip from Sha’am rte hor al 
Odeid ax the S.E. end of Qatar. Total population 
is about 95,000. Qatar occupies the Qatar peninsula, 
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Other Arabian States; Argentina = 


and extends along the Persian Gulf from 
Odeid to Hasa. 


Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia DB 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andeayy 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater pa 
of southern South America. Its t b dt! 
is about 930 les. It is bounded Bolivia on th 
North, Paraguay on the North , Brazil, Ui 
guay and the South Atlantic Ocean on the Eas 
and Chile on the West. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pampa anc 
Patagonia Systems. The Plata System seconc 
only to the system, largest in the world. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped in toe 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: theg’ 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon3§ 
cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti-§? 
tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes®: 
is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers 
trout and salmon streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily! 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco: in the Northa} 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat a 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the p! 
of Patagonia. ! 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations 
The northern tip of the republic is within the@: 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern  ex-7' 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the: 
northeast and slightest in central west and south 

Buenos Aires, capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de le 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles fron 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight! 
streets. There are about 200 parks and plazas. Img, 
January, February and March the heat in Buenos® 
Aires is oppressive. The winter months—the idea 
time for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory off 
Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 


Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and byy 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats ares 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s: 
chief industry. Flour milli ranks. second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
Sty ere cue principal peports. 

gentina’s merchant fleet, 950,000 gross tons in 
1950, grew to 2,073 ships totaling 1,411,000 tons in 
1952. Civil aviation has developed rapidly. 

All foreign-owned railway lines in Argentina 
were purchased and taken over by the government, 
1947-1948. The nation’s entire banking system in-- 
cluding private deposits, was put under govern-~ 
ment control by decree April 24, 1946. Four mixed- 
Had nes airlines were nationalized by decree, May) 

La Prensa of Buenos Aires, most influent: 
newspaper in South America, was exproertae 
1952 and turned over to the General Confederation + 
cei because of opposition to government ° 

Present Argentine policy aims at restricte i! 
sumer goods in favor of home productlane toeied 
liquor, tobacco, etc. Index of industrial output for ” 
pata He months = usta dor 9 107 (1948=100). 

paper peso is the unit of curr : 
U.S. 20¢, 1953). oney, aa 
Foreign trade (monthly 


average in pesos): | 


xD | 
1950 402,000,000 2,000,000 
1951 874,000,000 *000, 
1952 697,000,000 spn Ono Gbp 
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ident and 
il elected by 


‘tory became the Presidente Peron Prov. 

_ Argentina’s present constitution, effective March 
16, 1949, gives the government great economic pow- 
ers. The President and Vice President must be 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are 
elected for six-year terms by direct popular vote. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 30, elected for. six 
yea 


Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Eva 
a Tucuman, Litoral and Cuyo. 
‘The language is Spanish. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
hiefly from Spain and Italy. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. Theré is a trained reserve of 


‘The territorial reserve is 100,000 men and annually 
50,000 conscripts get a year of training. 
Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships and 11 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
he personnel is approximately 11,500 men, includ- 
‘ing 5,000 conscripts who do two years’ service. 


Austria 
OESTERREICH 


Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
ation (U.N. estimate 1952): 6,934,000. Flag: three 
orizontal bars, red-white-red. 


Descriptive. Austria is a country of Central 
ope, bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
iand and Liechtenstein. 


Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 


Tms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ets are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar. Austria’s economy is predominantly indus- 
rial. The chief industries are iron and steel, tex- 
iles, paper and pulp, building materials, alumi- 
inum, machine tools and chemicals. 
Efficient use of U.S. aid and methods, coupled 
with a new Austrian steel-making process has 
raised output and lowered the cost of steel. In 
1952, iron ore production was 2,653,000 tons; pig 
on, 1,117,000 tons; steel, 1,057,000 tons. 

The monetary unit is the schilling of 100 gro- 
schen, equal to U. S. 3.85c¢ (April 30, 1953). 
Monthly average foreign trade (in schillings): 


Imports Exports 
1950 767,000,000 543,000,000 
1951 1,169,000,000 803,000,000 
1952 1,163,000,000 900,000,000 


| History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
mant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galieia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 

tablished as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 

ry of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sq. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Sarinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked after 
street fighting in which 1,000 died, by Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss along corporative lines (1934). 
Dollfuss was murdered in his office by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigg, his suc- 
sessor, was forced into a subservient position by 


Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and resigned in 
protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded by the 
Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and on March 
13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and proclaimed 
its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

After the conquest of Austria by the Allies, Dr. 
Karl Renner established a provisional government. 
After the elections of 1945 Dr. Leopold Figl, leader 
of the People’s party, was chosen chancellor, and 
on Dec. 20, 1945, Dr. Renner was chosen president 
by the National Assembly (died 1950). Theodore 
Koerner, socialist, was chosen president in Aus- 
tria’s first popular presidential election May 6, 
1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

Following Parliamentary elections Feb. 22, 1953, 
-ayre were distributed as follows, compared with 


1953 1949 
People’s party ........ 74 17 
Socialists 22225200 ood 73 67 
Independents ......... 14 16 
Communists .......... 4 5 


Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Fig] who retired 
after the elections. 

The Allied Occupation Council of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished 4 zones in Austria. Attempts by the western 
nations to negotiate an Austrian treaty have 
been met with delaying tactics by the Soviet 
Union. Occupation costs to be paid by Austria to 
the four powers were waived by the United States; 
they account for 20% of the Austrian income tax, 
The Scviet Union ended collection of occupation 
costs Aug. 1, 1953, but the full application of the 
order was not clear. Soviet controls of civilian and 
comercial traffic in and out of their zone’ were 
lifted June 8, 1953 in accordance with the 1946 
occupation agreement, and 600 Austrian war pris- 
nate eld in the U.S.8.R. were promised amnesty 
lune 27. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 
nations. Although not a member of the U.N., 
Austria is a member of all U.N. specialized 
agencies. 

Allied Commissioners: Jean Payart (France); 
Gen. Sviridov (U.S.S.R.); Sir Harold Daccia 
(British); Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. (U.S.). 


Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language of Austria is princi- 
pally German. 


Defense. Austria’s defense is vested in the four 
occupying powers, and the country has no armed 
forces of its own at present. The proposed treaty 
to reestablish Austrian independence (1949) pro« 
vides for an Austrian army of 50,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (U. N. estimate 1952): 8,725,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. 

Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soi]. The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country in 
Europe with a population of 710 to the square mile. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals include coal, 
iron, zinc, lead and copper. Although Belgium is 
essentially a manufacturing country, agriculture 
and forestry are important industries. The prin- 
cipal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley 
and sugar beets. ahs 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, food and beverages, fishing, textiles and 
chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 35% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). 

The unit of currency is the franc (U.S. 2c, 1953). 

Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1950 97,503,173 82,570,926 
1951 113,503,000 114,209,000 
1952 123,022,796 122,550,071 
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and G it. Belgium formed part of 
ow Countries from the readjustment of 
after Napoleon’s d ‘all, until it 
p independence Oct. 16, 1830 as 
a ‘constitutional, representative and heredi' 
monarchy.”’ The National Congress (1831) elec 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
gians. He died (1865) and was 
id I died (1 


anteed by Austria, France, 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. G 
vaded the Kingdom Aug. 2, 1914 and 
all of Belgium throughout World War I, ev: 

it immediately after the armistice. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and edy and 
Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege, March 5, 1925. 

oy es I died 1934 and his son Leopold III suc- 
ceeded. 

Belgium was invaded by Germany May 10, 1940, 
and its army surrendered May 28. The King, Leo- 
pold III, determined to remain in his country and 
became a prisoner in his palace; later he was taken 
to Germany. The cabinet fied and established a 
government-in-exile in England. It returned Sept. 
1944 on the liberation of Belgium. The action of 
the King, which was strongly condemned by the 
Western Allies, split the country. Parliament 
elected Prince Charles Regent Sept. 21, 1944, and 
the House of Deputies voted July 17, 1945, to bar 
Leopold’s return to the throne without its consent. 
In a national referendum on the issue of the King’s 
return, Mar. 12, 1950, the King received 57.6% of 
the 5,085,253 votes cast; in a third general election, 
June 4, 1950, the division by parties was so close 
that civil strife was threatened. The King agreed 
to the transfer of his constitutional powers to 
Crown Prince Baudouin Aug. 11, 1950, and the 
Prince’s accession to the throne within a year. 
King Leopold abdicated July 16, 1951, and Prince 
Baudouin took the throne July 17 as Baudouin I. 

King Baudouin was born Sept. 7, 1930, the son of 
Leopold III by his first marriage to Princess 
Astrid, daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. His mother was killed in an automobile 
accident Aug. 29, 1935. He is the grandson of 
King Albert I, the leader of the Belgians in World 
War I, who was killed by a fall from a cliff while 
mountain climbing Feb. 17, 1934. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). 

Premier: Jean Van Houtte, apptd. Jan. 15, 1952. 


Education and Religion. The population is 
divided into two well defined grou Ss, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant 
Evangelical religions is paid from the national 
treasury. Belgium has four universities in Ghent, 
Liege, Brussels and Louvain, French and Flemish 
are recognized languages. 


Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term is 21 months (Aug. 14, 1952). The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium 
is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE 


Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904, 
Square miles. Population (1950): 11359 060, ne ex 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned. The territory 
founded as a free state (1885), was formally ceded 
to Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered 
by the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is assisted by a Govern- 
ment Council of nominated members. 
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coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
The mineral ores foun 


um, 
Congo ranks high am er 
tries. The diamond fields in 
district produce more than 6,000,000 ; 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Cong 
is the world’s largest producer. The rich Shinks 
lobwe mine, 100 miles northwest of Elisabethvill. 
produces nearly 60% of the world’s supply of urarm 
um ore, chiefly for the United States, and 90% » 
its radium. Important links in a trans-Africa . 
way are under construction. 
The unit of currency is the Congo franc in 
Belgian monetary area. 


Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one of Africa 
best cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birur 
range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 


Capital: Punakha, Area: 18,000 square m 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 


The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independem 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, betwee# 
Tibet on the north and West Bengal and Assam o 
the south, with Sikkim on the west. It is 190 mile 
long from east to west and 90 miles wide at its wick 
est point. Punakha is a fortress of great nature 
strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mons 
golians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

ee ares is the chief industry. The principe 
Products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, w 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies ans 
chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is. Maharajah Jig-ms 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended thr 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with India: 
Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual cash sub 
sidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation right 
through India, the state’s only avenue to the outt 
side world. Its external relations are governed b 


India. 
Bolivia 


REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 


Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 squar. 
miles, Population (U.N. estimate 1952): 3,089,008 
Flag, three horizontal bars, red-yellow-green. 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chil 
on the West, Brazil on the North and East, Para- 
guay on the East and Argentina on the South. I7 
lies across the Andes, and its chief topographica 
feature is the great central plateau at an altitud 
of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between twc 
great cordilieras having three of the highest peaks 
in America. More than 50% of the population are 
Indians speaking their own dialects, 13% are 
white, and 25% are of mixed blood. : 
Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border 
is the highest lake in the world on which steam- 
boats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the larges 
lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon abou 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. dee 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed wit 
high Andean peaks, Its huge cathedral seatin 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). | 


Resources and Industries. Agricultural products 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, porn hie 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country} 
is eee began Rv nee { 

e mos portant industry is mining. The: 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, teat zine, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the’ world’s output of t: 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or’ 
more annually. The three largest tin nae tal 


Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies wer 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 


' 


‘ 


mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
eum industry is growing. 
¢ unit of currency is the boliviano, equal to 
. 0.526c (May, 


gcd 
handise trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports 
1950 20,500,000 34,400,000 
1951 39,900,000 51,100,000 
1952 29,700,000 45,900,000 


it 
dence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
var, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
ory has been stormy. By the constitution of 
the president is elected for four years by 
ipular vote. He is not eligible for re-election 
our years after his term has ended. Uni- 
1 suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at age 
ingle, 18 married. Women voted for the first 
in municipal elections Dec. 14, 1947. Congress 
is composed of a Senate of 27 members elected for 
six years, one-third retiring every two years; and 
‘House of Deputies of 120, elected for four years, 
ne-half retiring every two years. 
The president is Victor Paz Estenssoro, elected 
May 6, 1951. Inauguration was delayed until 
Til 16, 1952, a military junta having temporarily 
d power following the 1951 elections. 


ducation and Religion. Primary education is 
bee and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
%, is being lowered. There are seven universities, 
a Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 
irija and La Paz, Roman Catholic is the recog- 
nized state religion but other forms of worship 
permitted. Spanish is the language. 


Defense. There is compulsory military service 
om i9 years to 55. There is also ‘‘pre-military”’ 
truction for boys and girls between the ages of 
and 18. The active army is limited to approxi- 
ately 15,000 men with an additional 12,000 na- 

I police or caribneros. An American Air Mis- 
Vises the Air Force. 


Brazil 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 


Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (U. N. estimate 1952): 54,660,000. 
g: green, with 21 white stars forming Southern 
‘oss on blue circle superimposed on gold diamond 
in center. 
Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent na- 
ion in South America in area and population. 
it has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
Yorth to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
s bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the 
jlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
at heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,- 
7 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
eruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
he Equator. - 
Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
olombia and northern Peru, Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 
The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The azon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
azil possesses 27.318 miles of navigable water- 
ays. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., near the Atlantic 
past, and Roraima, 9,433 ft., on the .Venezuela- 
Guiana border. 
Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
de main source of thorium, 


zomprises about 62 

35% for agriculture. 

| In 1951 President Vargas set up an Industrial 
Development Board to expand industrialization. 
The first aluminum mill in South America began 
operations in August, 1951, at Ouro Preto, under 
‘anadian sponsorship. A second followed in 1952. 
The Perus cement factory, Sao Paulo state, under- 
ood expansion in 1953 calculated to make it one 
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of the largest of its kind, with 1954 est. production 
of 1,000,000 bags monthly. 
: co oil.monopoly was created by law, Sept. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S., over 
12,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each annually. Santos, 
Rio and Victoria are the great coffee ports. Over- 
pep ates brought losses to growers and attempts 

ave been made to convert coffee to other uses. 
There are also large crops of cotton, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, corn, manioc and sugar-cane, 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has de- 
veloped Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually, much for 
local cohsumption. It is second in the world’s hog 
production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. The 
country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to Dakar 
(1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic route. 
The Brazilian International Airlines connects with 
other South American cities and Miami, Fla. Many 
Tailways are electrified. 

The monetary unit is the cruzeiro, equal to U. S. 
4.9 cents (1953) 


Brazil’s foreign trade (monthly average in 
cruzeiros) : 
Imports Exports 
1950 1,693,000,000 2,076,000,000 
1951 3;100,000,000 2,710,000,000 
1952 3,098,000,000 2,172,000,008 
Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States, in dollars: Imports Exports 
1950 353,600, 000 714,500,000 
1951 698,100,000 908,500,000 
1952 564,200,000 808,500,000 


History and Government. Brazil, discovered 
(1500) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807), transferred 
the seat of government to Rio de Janeiro (March, 
1808). Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son, Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by @ 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia (1903), the territory of Fernando de 
Noronha, consisting of the island of the same name, 
Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore, 

A presidential decree (1940) created a safety zone 
around Brazil’s frontiers in which aliens may not 
own property. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor.’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not-be elected for 
@ second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. The President is Getulio Vargas, inaugur- 
ated Jan. 31, 1951. 

A bill cancelling mandates of Communists hold- 
ing elective offices became law in 1948, 


Education and Religion. The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

Divorces are forbidden. 

The world’s second largest betatron is in Sao 
Paulo, where a nuclear energy research institute 
has been established (1948). - 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded in 1920. Other universities 
are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre (state 
of Rio Grande do Sul), Sado Paulo (state of Sao 
Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas Gerais). 
Many superior schools, although not yet organized 
into universities, are found in the capitals of the 
most advanced states. Brazil has approximately 
70,000 primary schools, 913 high schools, 217 col- 
leges and 3,500 other schools. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. The language is Portuguese. 
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Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv~ 
ie eG eee is ig oe di st ice in the first 

e ears iS 

The Navy consists of one Lge, 2 cruisers, 

units in the destroyer, escort and chaser classes, 

He ote of enters gunttets ana tamniag 
an um [S P 
vessels. ‘The i endent air force is equipped with 
American-built planes. 


Bulgaria 
BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 


Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (Govt. estimate 1950): 7,160,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal , white-green-red, with coat of arms in 
the canton. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 


Resources and Industries. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the country 
is being industrialized. A Five-Year Economic 
Plan (1949-1953) emphasized electric power, coal, 
machinery, metals, textiles, buildings materials, 
fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

The monetary unit is the lev (c. 6.8 to $1). 


History and Government. The Principality of 
Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin (July 
13, 1878) as an autonomous and tributary principal- 
ity under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Eiearie declared its independence Oct. 5, 1908. 

stern Rumelia joined Bulgaria (Sept. 19, 1885) 
after revolution against the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally ot the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
Tool (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 

reece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and _a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

In 1941 Bulgaria signed the Three-Power Pact 
and German troops marched into the country. 

After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia. 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia an 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. Coincident 
with Bulgaria’s capitulation to U.S.S.R. forces in 
1944, the Fatherland Front took power and the 
new government entered the war against Germany. 

The armistice in World War II provided for tri- 

artite control of the country by the Allied Con- 
rol Commission under the chairmanship of the 
Soviet representative. 

In a plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946 the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, eee who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

In elections of 1946 the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Piaget S is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister. The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
state. Much of Bulgaria’s industry has been na- 
tionalized, and more than half the arable land 
is pepcerronased a onesie farms. 

e Premier is Vulko ervenkov, Commu: A 
elected Feb. 1, 1950. ne 
ollowing a series of notes concerning the treat- 
ment of the American Legation, the United States 
formally broke off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia, Feb. 24. 1950. 


Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s lan; 
Slavonic. The main religion is Orthodox Greek: 
Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 


Defense, Army service is compulsory between 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. whe 


Burma 


PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAIN 
UNION OF BURMA San 


Capital: Rangoon, Area: 261,789 square miles, 


Foreign Countries—Brazil; Bulgaria; Burma; Chile 
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Population (U.N. est. 1952): 18,859,000. Fiz: 
red with dark blue canton bearing large : 
five-pointed star with five smaller stars b 
its points. . 

Descriptive. The Union of B a Republic, 
bounded on the North Tibet China, on 
East by @hina, French China and ed 
the South by the Bay of Becgst and 52 one 
the Bay of Bengal and Pakistan. 

The sub-continent of the Indo-Chinese pen 
sula of which Burma forms a part comprises 
series of great river valleys running approximate 
North and South, divided from one another — 
mountain ranges and plateaus. The Irrawe 


The 800-mile Burma Roa prc 
World War II as an Allied supply e. 


The principal produc 
States tobacco tL 


Histery and Government. Under British inflw 
ence since about 1612 under the East Ind 
Company, Burma was administered as part « 
British India from 1885 to 1937. £ 

the Government of India Act of 193 
Burma, which had long sought release. was d 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealtk 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation complete? 
outside the British Commonwealth by a trea 
signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. - 
1948), and became the 58th member of the Unite 
Nations April 19, 1948. A Constituent Assemb! 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a com 
Stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes thi 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of 
Majority of citizens. Private property and enter 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbiddes 
and provision is made for nationalization c 
branches of national economy or single enterpris 
The Union Parliament, elected for four-year terms 
consists of the Chamber of Deputies, comprisin? 
about 250 members, and a Chamber of Nationalities 
of 125 members. The President is elected by Parlia 
ment for a five-year term and re-election is pe 
mitted only once. He lacks power to veto bills. Th: 
Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and th 
Special Division of the Chins, outlying regions, ar® 
represented in the Union government by ministe1 
from their own Parliaments and enjoy a larg 
measure of administrative autonomy. 

The 32 Shan divisions voluntarily merged into i 
single province, the Shan State, in 1952. 

The Premier is U Nu (formerly styled Thak 
Nu). President: Sir Ba U. The first permanen 
cabinet, replacing the provisional government, we 
instal Mar. 16, 1952, following serial-forn 
elections, June 1951 to April 1952. 

Since gaining independence Burma has been bese 
by civil strife, by Communist greups and the Kar- 
ens who make up about 6 percent of the populatio: 
and who have pressed for an autonomous state 
within the Union. Upset conditions have delayec 
the government’s nationalization program, en-+ 
visaged to include foreign enterprises, cultivable 
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land, and forests. 


Education and Religion. The” indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied ao the 


Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays anc 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of i 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous systent 
of schools was introduced after World War II. | 

The chief religion is Buddhism, an offshoot 0: 
Hinduism which does not admit the principle 0; 
caste distinctions and class consciousness. 


6 
Chile | 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square mil 4 
Population (Cemsus, 1952): 5,885,000. Fiae: white 
ane red horizontal bars, with white star in a bh 
anton. 


Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies 
West coast of South America, occupying the trie 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 


m Peru to eae Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
it line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
S ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 


hest_peak in the Americas, 
Cruces (22,162 it.), El ‘Muerto 21,227 ft.), the 
(19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft. 
ster Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
mn of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
Mandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
ional parks of the Chilean Government. 
The population is almost entirely of European 
gin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
he Andes and an indete ate number of no- 
dic Fuegans in Tierra del age ae 
Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan, is the 
outhernmost city in the world. It is the center of 
thriving sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
ne Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego, lies 
the south of Punta Arenas. 
Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older. 


_ Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca and 
ofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s nitrate 
ply until the process of obtaining nitrate from 
air was made commercially profitable. Mining 
industries account for about 75% of Chile’s exports. 
here are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 are 
n actual operation, prodseiy about 100,000 metric 
S a month. About 70% of the world’s supply of 
ine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. 
ile is the world’s second largest producer of 
copper. The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo 
ave enormous iron deposits estimated at a‘ billion 
ins. South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
ve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
S are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
ae, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, sulphur, marble 
n onyx. 
Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
arines, peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. 
hile ranks high among wine producing countries 
with 36,308 vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 
Manufacturing industries have developed greatly. 
With the creation (1939) of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel 
plant near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s 
Volta Redonda plant in Latin America. 
Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee 
2 and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
001 the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
eans. lentils and fresh fruits. 
Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 
The monetary unit is the peso (basic rate, U.S. 
5.163c, 1953). 


Annual trade with the United States (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1950 $ 71,700,000 $159,600,000 
1951 165,900,000 203,200,000 
1952 130,100,000 286,100,000 


History and Government. Chile threw off the 
Spanish yoke from 1810-1818. 

Under the constitution (amended 1943) the Presi- 

dent is elected for six years, the 45 senators for 
sight, and.147 deputies for four, all by direct popu- 
lar vote. The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Universal 
uffrage for all literate persons over 21-was estab- 
ished by law February, 1949. Previously, women 
ould vote only in municipal elections. 
Chile has social security under which each 
yorker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
mployer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
fa the Government 145 per cent in return for 
yhich the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each year of 
ervice, and ‘family assistance’’ payment which 
ds in equalizing the burdens of large families, 
nd includes health insurance. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
sompulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
e University of Chile and a Catholic University 
in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
ion and a technical university in Valparaiso. e 
oman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
naintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
igions are protected. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
45.are liable for army service. Service in the 
erve of active Army is for 12 years and with me 

C) 


econd reserve to the end of the 45th year. 
Yavy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
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The el gonel fs 18,900 mes is hort tants, Where 
men in norm: mes, 
is an Air Service of four brigades. ey a 


China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: T’aipei, 
Fo! erritori 


rmosa. Area, uding outlying les: 3,- 
Portisiion (senses ois) ac a atk Pine ee 
f us : . : 
with white sun in blue dexter ‘canton. bab 


Descriptive. China occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. To the North lies 
Siberia; to the West the Kazakh and Kirghiz 
Soviet Republics; to the Southwest and South 
the barrier of the Himalayas forms the Tibetan- 
Indian frontier. French Indo-China borders it on 
the South; and the China Sea and Yellow Sea on 
the East separate it from the Philippines, Japan 
and Korea. The country is of rolling VopORL APA. 
rising to high elevation in the Nor in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagatai Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

Prior invasion the country comprised 35 
Provinces (counting Formosa and nine North- 
eastern Provinces of Manchuria), one nominal 
territory (Tibet) and eight Municipal Cities. 

China oper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. China 
Proper is one of the best watered eountries of the 
world. From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course stretching for hundreds 
of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang ho 
(Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths. 


Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 square miles. Wheat, barley, corn, kao- 
liang, and millet and other cereals, with peas and 
beans, are produced in the North; rice, sugar and 
indigo in the South. Rice is the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fibre crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys and the country 
ranks as one of the great cotton producers of the 
world. Tea is cultivated principally in the West and 
South. One of the most important industries of 
prewar China was silk culture which has flourished 
4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 
In years before World War II fiour and rice milling 
had become extensive, together with tanning, ce- 
ment and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000, - 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
ee, Ft adie) tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. 

In 1947 there were 15,049 registered factories 
capitalized at CNC $1,078,094,080, mostly privately 
owned; 16 were foreign-owned and 493 by the gov- 
ernment. Employment was 983,130, including 394,- 
424 in textiles alone. Production in 1947 was: Coal, 
19,488,000 metric tons; steel, 63,000 m. tons; ma- 
chine tools, 19,011 sets; machines (manuf.), 68,814 
sets; cement, 735,929 m, tons; sulphuric acid, 15,- 
562,000 m, tons; nitric acid, 2,272 m. tons; alcohol, 
31,201,000 gals. paper 125,187 m. tons; cotton 
yarn, 1,974,000 bales. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The Nationalist unit of currency was the gold 
yuan (established Aug. 19, 1948) with a nominal 
value of 25 American cents. This valuation de- 
ney Paeei | during the civil strife which began 
ined 3 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a Republic following the 
Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
begun Oct. 10, 1911. fs 

The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years after the Sino-Japanese war fieeay 
Korea was annexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32). 
The border province of Jehol was cut off as a 
buffer state in 1933. Japan invaded China on a 
pretext July 7, 1937, and set up a government in 
Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Government of 
the Republic of China” and established a second 
regime ‘“‘The New Reformed Government of the 
Republic of China’ at Nanking in 1938. 
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in Peiping and in 
Shanghai and Amoy. The United States also gave 
up rights under the Boxer protocol, signed after 
the Boxer Rebellion (1901), including the right to 
station troops in China and special rights enjoyed 
by American vessels in Chinese waters. The inter- 
national settlements reverted to the administration 
and control of the Chinese Government. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 1947. 
It includes. many American features. 

The Nationa: Assembly is the supreme organ of 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

The National Government is a committee form 
of government composed of a National Govern- 
ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
is known as President of the National Government, 
and five Yuan (Councils). 

A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang, dominant political party which came 
into, power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
pating in the government were the two largest 
minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League. The Kuomintang retained its pre- 
eminent position in the government. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement in 1949, has been presi- 
dent of Nationalist China since 1943 and tual 
ruler of the country since 1927. The premier (since 
March 7, 1950) is Chen Cheng. 

The Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.) signed a treaty with 
China Aug. 14, 1945, providing for the joint owner- 
ship of the Chinese Changchun Ry., by Russia and 
China, managed by a board of 3 Russians, 2 
Chinese, with a Russian chairman; the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur jointly by China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the latter responsible for the defense 
of Dairen. Russia repudiated this treaty and with- 
drew recognition of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist) after the Communist victories. It signed 
a new treaty with the Peoples Republic of China 
(Communist) Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
various other factions. Manchuria was lost to the 
Chiang regime Oct. 30, 1948 and China Proper 
came under domination of Chinese Communist 
armies during 1949-1950. ‘The Nationalist govern- 
ment moved to Taipei, Formosa, 110 miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

The United States Government made public, in 
its White Paper dealing with Chinese relations of 
1944-49, issued Aug. 5, 1949, that its materials had 
equipped 39 Chinese divisions; over $2 billion in 
grants and credit had been given since V-J day; 
most of the material was lost to the Communists. 
Failure of U. S. missions to conciliate the parties 
in China led the U. S. to withdraw all but nominal 
aid. After war started in Korea Nationalist aid 
was refused, but a military mission was sent to 
Formosa and the U. S. Navy was ordered to keep 
Formosa from attacking the mainland. 


Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its own. 
Confucianism and Taoism are considered by the 
Chinese more as political philosophies and teach- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence has 
declined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 50,- 
000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques, and 3,280,000 Catholics and 700,000 Pro- 
testants. 

Since 1922 the education system has been mod- 
elled after the American system. The government 
promulgated (1944) a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of one public school for every ‘“‘pao”’ 
(100 to 150 households) in the country in a move 
to combat illiteracy. Education in the schools is 
free and attendance compulsory for children be- 
Min 1948-1847 there were 2606 

n 1 - ere were ,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second. 
ioe eer ed: 5.808 ee) wee 1,878,523 

upils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 (1 
with 148,000 students. oe 


Defense. China has a national Army which 
its recruits through a system of compulsory ditiven: 
ship service for a period of three years. There is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for six years and with extended service 


from Japanese repar 

many yeh, ld escorts 

France‘repatriated more than 20,000 Nati 
‘OOPS Fo: ; , 1953. They had be 

interned in Indo-China since 1949. Evacuation 

12,000 from Burma was in prospect July, 1953. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 


A range of mountains from the North forms ti 
backbone of the island with the highest ae h 


crops each year. The area is 13,800 
miles and the population (1950) 7,617,753. Princ 

al harbors are Keelung an Kaohsiung. T? 

enghu island group provides naval bases. T. 
principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugai 
sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camph 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and 
largely undeveloped. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) to Jap: 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
China as a province (1945) after the surrender 
Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Formo 
and the Pescadores in the Treaty of Peace, Se 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treatt 
gapee eee @ separate treaty with China Aj 


The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islar 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles arm 
a population bordering on 60,000, are between Fo2 


Japanese rule until restored to China (1945), s 


are administered as a part of Formosa. S 
cane is produced. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 


The People’s Republic of China (Communist 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 194s 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Com! 
ference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist leader 
Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign mine 
ister Oct. 1, 1949. By defeating the Nationalis 
armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of Hai’ 
nan and Chusan, and the principal cities, includin 
Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Communists. 

A close rapprochement of the Communist re¢ 
gime and the U. S. S. R. was immediately estaba 
lished. Mao and Chou En-lai visited Moscow an 


tion, and, after its consular officers had met with 
abuse, withdrew all consular representatives. Té 
opposed the demand of the People’s Republic for 
China's seat in the United Nations, but at the 
same time kept the Nationalist armies neutralized 
on sec esoe 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Ti 
forced its ‘‘protection’” on that covernnean ms 
lowing the Dalai Lama to retain religious author- 
ity. Its armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers’’ in the 
Korean war Nov. 26,1950, using some Soviet equip- 
ment and Soviet-built planes. Thus it became the 
chief enemy of the U.S. and the U.N. contingents 
An Armistice was signed July 27, 1953. 

The People’s Republic divided up large land 
holdings; began rebuilding Manchurian industries: 
established controls for imports and exports; took 
over finance and tried to stop inflation; ousted for- 
eign missions and religious schools; revised educa- 
tion to teach the Marxian economy. It carries or 
radio propaganda against the U. S. 

After the Chinese Communists entered Korea, 
the United States stopped shipments to Com- 
munist ports and asked its allies to do likewise It 
sequestrated Chinese assets in the U.S. The Com. 
eos aeme etree it S. properties in China, 

ai bank deposits and limi : 

Sere by private etic > ed Dane 
eiping announce eb. 17, 1953, the bud; 

1953, initial year of its first five-year plane a 

been fixed at the equiv. of U.S. $9,864,700,000, witl 


.38% allotted for 


A to oppose 
Communist China to the UN., 
of a measure which would ae 


also 1 “9,00 variate gree 
; }-2,000, regiona ic 
ops, 600,000-1,000,000 public security troops, 
a@ poorly equipped home guard militia be- 
ed to total 13,000,000. Air force equipment an 
ng have been furnished by the U.S.S.R. 
it 750,000 were believed engaged in Korea. 


a s MONGOLIA 
Mongolia, a large livestock region, devoted prin=> 
Cipally to raising sheep, is dominated by the Mon- 
2m People’s Republic (Communist), occupying 
former Outer Mongolia. It is bounded on the 
h by the Siberian part of the Russian Socialist 
erated Soviet Republic, on the West by Sinki- 
, on the South and East by China proper and 
anchuria, Its area is about 622,744 sq. mi.; popu- 
on, est. over 900,000. Its capital is Ulan Bator, 
merly Urga. : 
mines gold, coal and marble. There are 
; -cleaning and building materials plants, shoe 
actories, tanneries and other processing plants. 
At a plebiscite Oct. 20, 1945, it severed all ties 
ith China and formed a Soviet state. Nationalist 
hina recognized it Jan. 5, 1946. It is using a 
planned economy in liyestock raising and support- 
8 manufacture of essential articles. : 
Premier: Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, 
comprising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kash- 
Zaria, fell under Communist control in 1949. Its 
area-.is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 
948), is 4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans 
and Chinese, largely nomadic. 
Along the Kashgar and Yarkand Rivers there 
is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits and vege- 
ables are grown with wool, cotton and silk pro- 
Huction. Tihwa (Urumchi) and Kuldja are the 
hief cities. 
Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China’s 
ichest region in strategic materials, including 
ungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, coal, 
uranium and oil. In 1951-1952 important industrial 
potentials were reported under development, in- 
luding radar-screened airfields, railroads and 
tomic research plants. 


TIBET 


Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Pakistan. 
he country is situated between the Himalaya and 
<unlun Mountains and hitherto practically closed 
o strangers. The trade is with India mostly, 
being carried on through lofty passes, some of 
vhich are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
mpassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. 
he area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
reas unexplored. Population was estimated 1,000,- 
00 in July, 1948. The religion is Lamaism, a 
modern form of Buddhism. 
The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
nountains in Southeastern Tibet. F 
With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
erainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
pact signed May 23, 1951. 
A program of modernization was begun in 1952, 
mcluding roads, vital industries and minerals. Rich 
eposits of uranium, gold, copper, coal and iron 
reported. A quasi-religious administration 
hominally rules the country, the rival Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas being included on the administra- 
ive committee which superseded the Dalai Lama’s 
abinet. 
MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 


Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
ea, of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
luding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
he North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
iberia and Korea, on 


the South by the Yellow Sea 
nd ares and on the West by China, Siberia and 
fongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
fiver, which became the line U. N. airplanes could 
ot cross during the Korean war, 1951-53. 
Wrested from China by Japan (1931), Manchuria 
vas prociaimed an independent nation (Feb. 18, 
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1932) and came into existence (Mar. 1, boat {1 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo, A’ 
close of the Sino-Japanese war (1945) the 
ee ENE obese ae the the area divided 
D. nces e name 
to_Manchuria, 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world, with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, millet, 
corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It is becoming heavily industrialized. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War kK over the lease 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It was re- 
stored to the U.S.5.R. by the Yalta Agreement 
(Feb. 11, 1945), which agreement also inter- 
nationalized Dairen. Russia has not permitted 
free access to the ports. 

Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to (Communist) China was specified in 
the 1950 ‘Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance. Under modify- 
ing agreements announced Sept. 16, 1952, effective 
Dec, 31, the U.S.S.R. withdrew from active ad- 
ministration of the Chang-chun-railroad. The 
1,500-mile railroad runs laterally from Manchouli 
to Suifenho and southward from Harbin to Dairen. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota, Area (estimated): 439,829 square 
miles. Population (Census, 1951): 11,266,000. Flag: 
wise er horizontal band above narrow blue and 
red bands. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean 
Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on 
the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the Sota ¢ from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes and 
flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from 
Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 miles. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 244 hours. 

There is daily airplane service to the U. S. 


Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively, accounting for 80% 
of export trade. Rice, tobacco and cotton are cul- 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

A $15,000,000 alkali plant was scheduled to open 
near Bogota in 1953 with annual capacity of 36,500 
metric tons of soda ash. 

The 235-mi, Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 
in Jan. 1953, to run N. from La Dorada to Capulco, 
will integrate transportation and open 44,000 sq. 
mi. of territory for colonization. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery, 


4 ae monetary unit is the peso (U.S. 39.84c, 
953). 
Foreign trade (monthly average in pesos): 
Imports Exports 
1950 59,300,000 64,300,000 
1951 82,400,000 91,100,000 
1952 83,800,000 96,500,000 


— 
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Annual trade with the United States (dollars): 

Imports Exports 

1950 $233,300,000 $313,100,000 

1951 226,200,000 62,100,000 

1952 230,300,000 384,000,000 
History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 


the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
(igie-1824). the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confederation 
evolved New Granada, Confederation Granadina, 
and finally the Republic of Colombia.under a con- 
titution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama withdrew 
Nov. 3, 1903 becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 members, 
elected for a term of four years, and a House of 
Representatives of 132, elected directly by the peo- 
ple every two years. Women are barred from voting 
and holding elective office. The President is elected 
by direct vote for four years and is ineligible for 
the following term. 

President Laureano Gomez, Conservative, elected 
Nov. 27, 1949, was deposed June 13, 1953, in a coup 
led by Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 


Education and Religion. The population is mainly 
whites and half castes with only 105,807 Indians. 
Education is free but not compulsory. The Na- 
tional University (founded 1572) is in Bogota. 
There are four other universities. Roman Catholic 
fs the prevailing religion but all are tolerated. 
Spanish is the language of the country. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats. and others. The Air Force com- 
prises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 19,695 
square miles, Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 
825,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 


Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean: 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
the country’s industrial and cultural center. The 
crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last visit 
to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There is an international air- 
port at La Sabana, 5 minutes from San Jose. 


Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
Nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly, 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and 
tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with the 
United States. 

The monetary unit is the colon (c. U.S. 17.6c). 


History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America (1824- 
1829), Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected during 
the two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 
7 SERS ae is Jose Figueres, elected July 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the University of Costa Rica and Na- 
tional School of Agriculture, both in San Jose; 
Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sciences in 
Turrialba. The language of the country is Spanish. 
pnslich is tales a the aoe schools. Roman 

‘atholic is e religion, bu e€ nation - 
ligious liberty. : pes ee 

Defense, Order within the country is ke 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by © United Bite 
Army mission. The Guard can be increased from 
the reserves in times of emergency. 


> — 
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Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 
Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square 
population ——_ 3% E eam 5,814,112. 
hree blue. wo WwW. ipes, alternated, 
large white star in red triangle at mast. 


‘aribbean Sea to 
een den ite eee 
miles wide, : 
aica Be 


Pines), 1,180-sq. mi., belongs to Cuba. 

: Moun rise in Pinar del Rio Province in t 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they rea#i 
a general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with_ Pi 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Sa x 
Clara is rough and broken, but Matanzas ¢ 
Havana are fiat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical he 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richne2 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres ai 
covered with dense forest. The royal rot tr 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempe 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inch 


Resources and Industries. Commercial relations 
between Cuba and the United States have 
specially close since Cuban independence. 

Chief. barometer of the nation’s economy is 
sugar industry which accounts for about one th 
of national income and 75% of total exports; 
provides about three-fourths of its rail trafiit 
United States citizens have furnished half of t 
estimated billion-dollar investment in the indus’ 
Largest cane sugar producer in the world, 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crog 
The amount of sugar exported to the United Sta 
is in accordance with a quota established by 
Washington government. It supplies about 40% | 
U.S. sugar requirements. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of ciga. 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobace 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Aba 
district. Other agricultural products are molasse 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and coco 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dy 
woods, fibres, gums, resins and oils are importa 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, gold, petr 
leum and salt are some of the minerals. 
There are more than 3,000 miles of railroad 
with a main trunk line running across the Islar 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance < 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and Sa 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, which opene 
Dec. 30, 1949, has the largest seating capacity « 
any theater in the world. It seats 6,500, making 
larger than New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 

The monetary unit is the peso which was e© 
tablished as the sole monetary unit, at par wit 
the dollar, as of June 30, 1951, when the U. £€ 
dollar was no longer legal tender. : 

Annual merchandise trade with the Unite 
States (in dollars): 


bese 


Imports Exports 
460,400,000 405,600,000 
539,809,278 417,761,601 
1952 515,723,532 438,049,485 


History and Government. Cuba was discovere 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage an: 
originally called Juana. Cuba is its Indian nam 
Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a Spanis) 
colony until 1898. Mistreatment of the natives b 
Spanish governors led to frequent demands fc 
annexation to the U. S. in the 19th century. I) 
1898 the U. S. intervened and after the shou 
Spanish-American war gained its liberty by th 
Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. See Memorab 
Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after t 
U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the Pla) 
ferpeeeae toe Giving ie U. S. the right 
ntervene in an internal affairs. A new tr 
1934, relinquished this right. =a 
A new Constitution providing for social securit 

wages and hours regulations and other refor: 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earli 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elect: 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldiv: 
who took over the government by a coup d’etai 


Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr. 
elected May 31, 1948. Carlos Prio Socarras 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsor 


72a, Sa tt. Poe ee, 


tween the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
igher institutions of learning is the University of 
= age heel in oe 5 ia Lee Sale 
ominant. e language anis 
English widely understood. < 


efense. Compulsory military service was e! - 
shed Jan. 5, 1942. = =" eth el a 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 


pital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
ies. Population -(1950 census): 12,340,000. Flag: 


le extending from mast to midpoint. 


Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
art of Europe from East to West and, like Switz- 
and, Austria and Hungary, is a land-locked 
untry without direct access to the sea. Its bound- 
es are, in the North, Germany and Poland; in 
South Austria, Hungary and Ukrainian S.S.R.; 
the West Germany, and in the East Poland. 
extreme length is about 600 miles and its 
dth varies from 50 to 100 miles. 
here are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern parts 
f Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in the 
est on the German border. Forests are famous for 
thunting and are the habitat of the bear, the 
chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 


Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos~ 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 


Stalin Works. There were also numerous 
textile and paper mills, glass, furniture, stone, 
metal and chemical factories. Mineral wealth is 
great and comprises both soft and hard coal, iron, 
graphite and garnets, silver, copper, lead, and 
Tock-salt. F 
The monetary unit is the koruna. It was dras- 
tically revalued May 30, 1953, and linked to the 
Soviet ruble, 1.80 to 1. The new currency rate 
Tanged from 5 to 50 old korunas for one new unit. 
Internal state debts incurred after 1945 were voided 
and most rationing was abandoned. An order an- 
mounced June 1, 1953, decreed unlimited overtime 
work when necessary. Trade with other Com- 
Mmunist countries account for 70% of imports, 68% 
of exports. 


History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet-type constitu- 
tion, nationalized industries, and one-party elec- 
tions. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav origin. 
In the 9th century they formed the Mora- 
yian empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bo- 
hemia, the. Czech state, became a kingdom. Its 
crown was at different times seized by Polish and 
Austrian rulers, In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria. In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 


Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. i 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president, In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elec- 
tions of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest 
party and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was 
made prime minister. Part of the former republic 
was returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists forced nationalization of 
many industries, muzzled the press, suppressed na- 
tional minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans 
from the Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution 
was adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legisla- 
tive power to the Czech National Assembiy of 300 
elected for 6 years, and in Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Gottwald, as premier, forced a 
Communist cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
of Jan Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
in a fall from a window Mar. 10. Benes resigned 
June 7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. Gottwald was 
named president and Antonin Zapotocky premier 
dune 14, 1948. 
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A reorganization of the government, announced 
Feb: 2, 1953, placed chief power in the hands of a 
presidium. Its president is Antonin Zapotocky 
elected by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953 to succeed 
Klement Gottwald (died March 14). Premier: 
Viliam Siroky, who replaced Zapotocky on latter's 
elevation to presidency, 

Since 1949 the government has harassed Ameri- 
can businessmen and diplomats. In a partial re- 
versal of attitude, Wm. N. Oatis, Associated Press 
correspondent, imprisoned since July 1951 on 
charges of espionage, was pardoned May 15, 1953 
and returned home. 


Education and Religion. An estimated 75 percent 
of the population is Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant and other faiths. A government decree 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private thedlogical 
schools and substituted similar state-controlled 
institutes. . 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
of technical universities. 


Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945; with 
service for two years. With the Communist coup, 
the army was purged of unsympathetic leaders and 
believed reorganized by U.S.S.R. advisers. Its army 
contains 22 divisions (est. 1953). 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population (Gov’t. estimate, 1952, including Faroe 
Islands and Greenland): 4,373,906. Flag: white 
cross on red field (Dannebrog). 


Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low, undulating plains. 


Resources and Industries. One third of the popu- 
lation lives by agriculture on more than 70% of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U. S. Fisheries also are im- 
portant. 

The first cooperative consumers society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,984 
affiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,300 co-operative dai- 
ries, 60 co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Industrial exports in 1952 amounted to 2,187,- 
sce kroner, compared with 2,250,600,000 kroner 
in é 

The monetary unit is the krone (c. U. S. 1442¢). 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1950 589) 4,592 
1951 6,993 5,793 
1952 6,645 5,864 

Trade with the United States in million kroner: 

1950 544 119 
1951 745 163 
1952 550 279 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Hayvn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingor) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great 
attraction here is the castle of Kronborg which 
once commanded the Sound when duties were 
exacted from every passing vessel. 

American Independence Day is celebrated an- 
nually since 1912 in Rebild National Park, near 
Aalborg. During World War II Denmark was 
occupied by the Nazi in the face of strong under- 
ground resistance, 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. : 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the Constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was approved by 
Parliament following general elections of April 21, 
1953 and ratified by a plebiscite May 28, 1953. It 
made women eligible to succeed to the throne, sub- 
stituted a unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) 
of 179 members for the former two-chamber Rigs- 
dag, lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
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wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provision for Denmark’s full coopera~ 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne or 
the death of his father, King Christian X (April 
20, 1947). He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, oe (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 
Until the.1953 constitution change, Prince Knud, 
the King’s brother, was heir-presumptive (now 
fourth in succession). 

Prime Minister: Erik Eriksen, Moderate Liberal, 
appointed Oct. 28, 1950. ; 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the éstablished religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 


Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. By 1954 estimated strengths will be: 
Army, 100,000 plus local defense units of about 
25,000; navy, 20,000; air force, 8 fighter and 
fighter-bomber squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven 
airfields have been approved under the NATO 
program. 


The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark, but since 1948 have extensive home 
rule. Great Britain established a protectorate 
over the islands during World War II. The 
islands have a combined area of 54U square miles 
and a population (1945) of 29,178. 

GEEENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1945) was 20,832 natives 
and 580 Danes. The capital is Godthaab. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark’s only colony, it 
became a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth under’ the constitution of 1953. 

A defense agreement signed by Denmark and 
the United States, April 27, 1951, grants facili- 
ties in Greenland to the U.S. and other North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 


Dominican : Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 


Capital: Ciudad Trujillo. Area: 19,128 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 2,167,000. 
Flag: four alternating red and blue squares quar- 
tered by white cross. 


Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispanola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles, 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 


Resources and Industries. The land is very fertile, 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agri- 
culture and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, vice, corn and 
tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
mining industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, molasses, 
textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, furniture. 

The monetary unit is the peso, at par with the 
U.S. dollar which it replaces. The nations’ foreign 
debt was paid in full in 1947. 

Total exports in 1952 were a record $115,014,717; 
a favorable balance of trade of $35,625,167. 

Annual trade with the U.S. (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1950 43,557,221 73,748,548 
1951 58,595,441 118,712,052 
1952 79,389,550 115,014,717 


History and Government. The Republic 
formed (1844) after the successive expulsion of ‘the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 


= 
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A new constitution was pg er (June 2 
and modified (June 9, ) and are (Jar 
1942). The President is elected by ect ve 
every five years. The National Congress consi 

eee ee eee ei eaiage 
sons ove’ ie 
Pecgen is Hector B. Trujillo, clected “May 
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tion is com 
posed of whites, m 
negroes. The State has no H 
toleration for all faiths. The population is almos: 
wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free and com 
pulsory. Th age is Spanish, but English 
widely spoken. e University of Santo Do! 
oe 1538) was established by the friars of 

can Order. 


Defense. The Army consists of approximate 
4,000 officers and men. The Navy operates a coast 
patrol with gunboats. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 
Capital: Quito. Area (estimated): 175,851 squ 
miles. Population (1950 Census): 3,203,000. 
b yellow bar above narrower blue and 
bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 


Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast 0% 
South America, extends from about 100 miles north 
of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. It isi 
bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru on the 
East and South. Two cordillera of the Andes cross: 


ft.), 
(19,550 ft.), Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisan: 
(19,260 ft.) are the highest. 

Although a century-old boundary dispute witht 
Peru was settled Jan. 29, 1942, no definite figure 
of the area of the country can be given, the calcu 
lations of various geographers varying widely. 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not the 
population are the Galapagos Islands with an area 
of 3,028 miles. The chief islands in the archipelage 
are San Cristobal (Chatham), Santa Maria ore= 
na), Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador 
(James) and Isabella (Albemarle). 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and Branifi 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito,, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 


Resources and Industries. The country is rich ins 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore found at 
Pillzhum in Cafar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Agricultural products in- 
clude rice, cereals. potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. 
Modern farm methods have redoubled Ecuador’s 
agricultural growth since 1948. Rice exports have® 
doubled, bananas quadrupled. Cacao ranks firstl 
in exports by value. Others include Kapok, rub- 
ber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of_Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply off 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma-- 
rine construction. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, . 
Jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals: | 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 
imports. 

The monetary unit is the sucre (U.S. 6.6c, 1953). / 
; eons! merchandise trade with the U. S. (dol- 
ars): 


Imports Exports 
1950 28,400,000 34,400,000 
1951 34,800,000 35,700,000 
1952 36,600,000 42,500,000 


History and Government. Following three cen-~ 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, | 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
pe pay = Bepunuc: 

nder the Republic’s new Constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 198es the 7 
President is elected directly by the people for al 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
penne Ang coamber ef Representation: 
president is Dr. Jose Maria Velasco I 
elected June 1, 1952. ek 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is € 
chief religion. Primary education is compuleonal 
Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
MISR 


Capital: Cairo. Area (estimated): 386,000 square 
miles. Population (U.N. est., 1951): 20,729,000. 


Flag: white crescent, three = 
ple ee a five-pointed stars om 


ptive. Egypt occupies the northeast corner 

a with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
the Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long. 
the south is the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the 
1 lel of the 22° north latitude forming the boun- 
ry. To the west is Libya. 

‘Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is favored by tourists 
its museums, cafes and bazaars. Excursions 
conducted to the Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza 

d the ruins of ancient Memphis, and the monu- 
] at Luxor and Karnak. 

‘The Valley of the Nile, the settled and cultivated 

portion of the country, has about 13,600 square 

of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
m up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
ural plantations, and.2,850 by the surface of 

ile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
eth of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
t ough Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 

t Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 
' Teached the beginning of October. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
ne of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
€ world, measuring 16,400 ft. 
e-sixth of the farming land is divided into 
tangular areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to 
hese basins during the ficod period (August) to an 
werage depth of three feet and is left on the land 
about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
vn broadcast on the land. Under the basin sys- 
6m, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
€ perennial irrigation system cotton, wheat, 
ereals, beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit 
re the chief products, with several yields a year. 
eclamation of desert land continues. 
A five-year land reform program was legislated 
mh Sept. 1952. It limits holdings to 200 acres; 
ge estates are to be broken up and redistributed 
ong landless peasantry. Compensation will be 
lade by the government. 
The Suez Canal, 103 miles long, opened to navi- 
gation Nov. 17, 1869, connects the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. The canal is open to all nations. 


Resources and Industries. A variety of minerals 
s found in Egypt, principally phosphate rock and 
etroleum. Others are ochres, sulphate of magnesia, 
lc, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, gold, 
um, copper. beryl, granite and sulphur. i 
“Egypt’s industry is growing. There are textile 
plants, yarn factories, cement manufactures and 
a thriving film industry supplying the Arab world. 

The ar aes imports are textiles, mineral, 

emical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 
ork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
Bees: Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
Z cotton. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, divided 
ato 100 piastres (c. U. S. $2.87). 
Foreign trade (monthly average in Egyptian 


ponds): Imports Exports 
16,370,000 14,620,000 
1951 19,340,000 16,920,000 
1952 17,640,000 12,090,000 


History and Government. Egypt’s priests and 
ling class reached a high level of civilization sev- 
bral thousand years before Christ; the people were 
serfs. Ravaged by wars, Egypt has been conquered 
oy Persians, Macedonians (Alexander the Great 
founded. Alexandria), Romans, the Mohammedan 
aliphate, Turks, French, and British. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1884, 
made Egypt a Protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
against Turkey, which joined the German war. A 
strong nationalist movement led Great Britain to 
end the Protectorate and recognize Egypt as an 
ndependent sovereign state Feb. 28, 1922, reserving 
defense of Egypt, security of British communica- 
jons and nationals, and the Sudan. The sultan 
became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922 and a new 
onstitution was adopted 1923 (later amended). 

Egypt by 1936 had progressed sufficiently for the 
naciment, Aug. 22, 1936, of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance. King Fouad had died Apr. 28; 
dis son, King Farouk I came of age July 29, 1937. 
3ritain agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, 
with British and Egyptian troops cooperating, ob- 
gained right to 10,000 men and 400 airplanes to 
Hefend the Suez Canal for 20 years until Egypt was 
nble to take per esined naval base rights in 

Jexandria and Port Said. 

In 1947 Egypt brought before the U. N. Security 
Mouncil a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez, but no decision was reached. In October, 
'951, Egypt declared negotiations with England had 
y6en broken and abrogated the 1936 treaty. Par- 
iament amended the constitution, Oct. 16, 1951, 
9 provide for a separate Sudanese constitution as 
art of a dual monarchy. Subsequent fighting was 
‘oHowed by a declaration of martial law and for- 
ation of a new cabinet. Unrest within Egypt rose 
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in 1952 with a succession of premiers. On July 23, 
Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib (born Feb. 20, 1901) 
seized rule of Cairo and the army. King Farouk I 
was forced to abdicate and flee the country July 26. 
His property was sequestrated. The king’s infant 
son, Ahmed Fouad II was named nominal ruler 
and a regency council was appointed Aug. 5, 1952. 
Gen. Naguib instituted plans for sweeping econom- 
ic, social and political reforms. He assumed the 
premiership Sept. 7, after the arrest of many per- 
sons associated with the former regime, including 
leaders of the Wafdist. (Nationalist) party. 

Gen. Naguib announced, Dec. 10, 1952, cancel- 
lation of the 1923 constitution and transfer of 
authority to a transitional government. Political 
parties were dissolved, Jan. 16-17, 1953, and re- 
placed Jan. 23 by the Liberation Front. An interim 
constitution, proclaimed Feb. 10, 1953 reserves 
authority for three years to the 13-man military 
junta. The country was proclaimed a_republic 
June 18, with Gen. Naguib as its first President 
and Premier. 

Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in 1953 for with- 
drawal of British forces from the Suez region were 
inconclusive to Sept. 1. Consult Indez. 

King Farouk I was born Feb. 11, 1920, son of the 
late King Fouad I and Queen Nazli; succeeded his 
father April 28, 1936. Married Farida Zulfikar Jan. 
20, 1938; divorced Nov. 17, 1948. Married Narri- 
man Sadek, May 6,-1951. Children: Princess 
Ferial. born Nov. 17, 1938; Princess Fawzia, April 
1, 1940; Princess Fadia, Dec. 15, 1943; Prince Ah- 
med Fouad II, born Jan. 16, 1952. 

A social security law, passed in 1950, first in 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op- 
eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of Health 
maintains over 100 hospitals, works for sanitation 
with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Education and Religion. Moslenis form 91.40% 
of the population, Christians 8.19% and Jews 
0.40%. Illiteracy, which was high until some years 
ago is being eradicated by the government, Educa- 
tion is now compulsory for ali children between the 
ages of 7 and 12. There is a famous seat of Moslem 
learning in the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo, 
founded about 968 A.D. Three modern universities 
are the Fouad I in Giza, the Farouk I in Alexan- 
dria and the Ibrahim Pasha Univ. in Cairo. A 
fourth, Mohamed Ali Univ. in Assiut is under con- 
struction (1952). There are two American centers: 
American University, Cairo, and an American Col- 
lege for women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory for all 
men fit to serve with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. The 
Air Force also has been expanded. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels is under 


WAY: SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 


A condominium, jointly administered by Great 
Britain and Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 
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El Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador. Area: 13,176 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1952): 1,986,000. Flag: three 
seen bars, blue-white-blue, coat of arms on 
white, 


Descriptive. Salvador, smallest of the six Central 
American or Middle American Republics and the 
only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 
on the West by Guatemala, on the North and East 
by, Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 
South by a Pacific coastline of about 160 miles. 
A country of mountains, hills and upland plains, 
it is entirely within the tropics, but tropic heat is 
modified by the elevation. There are about 360 
rivers, none of which is navigable but two forming 
valleys of considerable size—the Lempa and the Rio 
Grande de San Miguel. Highest mountain is Santa 
Ana volcano (7,825 feet). ‘ 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) 
are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 


Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron 
and steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, 
wheat and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

The unit of currency is the colone (c. U.S. 40c). 

El Salvador’s annual merchandise trade with the 
United States, in dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1950 32,700,000 51,000,000 
1951 42,000,000 63,700,000 
1952 37,000,000 60,100,000 
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ber of colleges, in 
History and Government. Salvador became an There are a num yee Pee aren 
} on the dissolution of | ing a university college at A a, Bi e003 
He conical pers “Federation (1839). The | dary and elementary schools. The official lang 


Ciicameral legislative | is Amharic; English is widely taught. 5 
Brees tae National pe of Deputies which Defense. The army numbers about 20,000. — 


holds two sessions a year. Three deputies and two ERITREA . 
alternates from each department are elected by 7 ta? Of yea 
; r one year terms. All males over 18 Eritrea, an Italian colony for y' A : 
Bee ea nny Military men in active service, | for 670 miles along the African coast of the R 
however, have no right to vote and are ineligible (3) Kasar 


Id elective office, except the presidency. Mar- 
fac women more than 25 and unmarried women pee 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with " est. 1951, Fresno and a} 
@ professional degree are entitled to vote when lowlands alon: coast are hot ae 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in the | larial, but the uplands are often colt ae 1 
president who oa coe aoa Haag paed Ase tock raising are the chief industries. / : 
for a four-year term an: nelig immi 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council | with the capital, Asmara, 
of Ministers who are named by him. is mined in Hamassen and petroleum 

The President is Oscar Osorio, elected March ba 
1950, former head of a revolutionary governmen: 
council which had ruled El Salvador since 1948. 


Def . There is military instruction between 
the aees of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 


Estonia 


EESTI VABARITK resented in thi Ef 
ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC Parliament and Federal Council. Chief executiy 


Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square | Dejasmatch Tedla Bairu, elected Aug. 28, 1955 
miles. Population (1940): 1,134,000. Fi d 
inlan 


Estonia declared its independence from Russia 
Feb. 24, 1918. In June, 1940, the country was over- | syomMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLA 
Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square mile 


run by Russia and incorporated abe che ag card 
This action has not been recogniz y the U.S. Population (Census, 1952): 4,121,835. Flag: 
tended blue cross on white field. 


For detailed information see The World Almanac 
Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bound 


for 1952 and earlier issues. 
Ethiopia on the North by Norway, on the East by 
ABYSSINIA U.S.S.R., on the South by the Gulf of Finland, ar 
on the West by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden arm 
Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square miles. | Norway. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1953): 18,180,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with ig 
lion in yellow bar. Helsinki, the capital, was the site of the 19 
Descriptive, Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, | Olympic Games. 
is @ mountainous volcanic country in Northeast Resources and Industries. Although extending f¢ 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland | north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugge 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian | climate and topography, Finland is an agricultur: 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya _ Colony | country. Lumbering is the most important industrz 
(British) on the South and the Sudan on the West. ane ertontest eee Pte tp berieya on 
Resources and Industries. The agricultural and | Potatoes and hay. er chief industries in 
mineral resources of the country are comparatively | C}der of their importance are—paper and pul 
undeveloped, as is its water power. iron and mechanical works; textiles; leather, ruk 
Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are per ene fur; and chemicals. 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo} _,/H€ cooperative system has worked througho 
ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, pee for nearly 40 years with marked succes. 
sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively = e monetary unit is the markka. 
puitivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari n 1953 Finland’s merchant marine, reduce’ 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is | bY 60% in World War II, totaled over 500,000 tor 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other | 224 neared the 1939 total of 284 vessels of near 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- | 690,000 tons. 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as| Foreign trade (monthly average in markkas): 


up by a U. N. Com 
egion aS an autonomo 


The lake and canal waterways are navigaba 
for 3,000 miles 


a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Iron, gold, Imports Exports 

patinum, coal, copper, sulphur and potash are aaee ria tad 6,790,000,000 
ound, ,953,000, 01 ,566, Ny 
Trade is chiefly in the export of hides and 1952 15'182'000,000 13 best one ono 


skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards, monkeys and 

gold. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 

yarns, building materials and petroleum products 
The monetary unit is the Ethiopian dollar. 


History and Government. Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which it had signed in 1928 invaded the 
country in 1935 without declaring war, partially 
occupied it. The Emperor, Haile Selassie (born 
eee ee ag ee until ab ge eS Elegies oe fs 
i ge for Europe to appeal to the League of S.R. A! 
Nations for help. The League applied sanctions Ween wa 
against Italy, which proved ineffective. Mussolini 
added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel 
MI emperor. British forces occupied Ethiopia, 
1941, and freed it. Eritrea, former Italian colony, g to terms ¢ 
was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. nland and the U.S.S.R 

Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere | Gteat Britain, Sept. 19, 1944, Finland ceded to th 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity. The Coptic | U:S:S-R. the Petsamo area and leased the Por 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head | Kala headland for 50 years to the Russians. : 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in | .,Finland signed (April 6. 1948) a ten-year frieni 
the fourth century. The Emperor, however (since ve eet nesiste noe pect with the aay 

, appoints the Abuna, or ; - ade and reparations agreem: 
Ethiopia, Head Bishop of the U.S.8.R. was signed in 1950, eee 

ristians predominate in the cen rs ere is a single legislative chamber, the Die 
western and northern portions of the DOUney, Mae (Eduskunta), and the voting system is designe 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and the | '°=,Proportional representation. 
Ogaden, Jimma and Galla Sidamo) region and parts |, 7He President is chosen for a term of six year 
of the northwest territories. The estimated re- | >Y, @n, Electeral College of 300 named by direc 
ligious populations follow: vote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikis 


Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10,340,880 was elected President by. Parliament March 9, 1946 


re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premie 
i medans Se S ett ays cron res choke Ita 3,368,880 konen, Agrarian, appointed March: 1" 980. xe 
RR het to ee ae 4°470,240 In ¢ 51, the 20 


eneral elections July 2-3, 1951, 


the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 

pools Pi e’s Democrats, 43: 

V 28; Swedish People’s party, 15; 
People’s, 10. 


_ Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
®@fran Church is the state religion, although there 
absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
the world—99%. There are three major univer- 
des—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and 3 
eges of technology and commerce in Helsinki. 


ense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited by 
Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 41,900, all arms. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


E Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
dation (Gov’t. estimate 1953): 42,740,000. Flag: 
vertical bars, blue-white-red. 


_ Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
‘erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42°20" 
51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ East longi- 
tude to 4°45’ West longtitude. 

_ On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg; Germany across the Rhine. The 


North to the South its length is approximately 600 
‘miies, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
‘Wide. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 

Tfanean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3,367 square miles and a population 
(1946) of 267,971. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. 
_ France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
‘bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
Value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031 
Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small farms, the average unit being 
24 acres. The French peasant is a frugal individual 
and grows most of what he eats including wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, beets, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing industry is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine aré noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean panes besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore auxite, pyrites 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, Tock salt an 

tash salts. The iron ore deposits in eastern 
‘ance and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

French railways, totaling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. é 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

The unit of currency is the franc, valued on the 
free market at 350 to the dollar. ae i 
Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 


dollars) : Imports Exports 
1947 2,492,000,000 1,040,000,000 
1948 2,510,000,000 1,082,000,000 


Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1947 761,000,000 48,000,000 
1948 591,000,000 73,000,000 
1949 497,000, 61,000,000 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 
5 311,200,000 


| 1951 545,400,000 
| 1952 499,600,000 225,700,000 
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The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 


History and Government. The monarchical system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second wee eS (1848-1852), the Second Empire 
(1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 1870). 

France, after a four-year interlude of totalita- 
Tian government following her: conquest (1940) by 
the Nazi war machine and two years of political 
changes, adopted (Oct. 13, 1946) a new Constitu- 
tion establishing the Fourth Republic. 

France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May, 
1940 and Paris was occupied June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was signed and Marshal Henri pe 
Petain was empowered by the National Assembly to 
become chief of state and revise the constitution. 
His government functioned at Vichy in Unoccupied 
territory. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of Council was established by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, 1943. This government resigned Jan., 
1946. Felix Gouin was elected president-premier, 
but resigned June 11, and Georges Bidault was 
made president-premier June 24, 1946. A new con- 
stitution was efiective Dec. 24, 1946. It provides 
for a parliament consisting of the National Assem- 
bly of Deputies (currently 627) and a Council of the 
Republic with 320 members. Legislative powers are 
vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun- 
cil acting merely in an advisory capacity. The 
President has broader powers than under the Third 
Republic but he is without power to dissolve the 
Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French. Union, 

The President is Vincent Auriol, a Socialist, 
(elected Jan. 16, 1947 at a joint session of the two 
houses.of Parliament by a vote of 452 out of 833 
cast). He will serve for seven years. 

Premier Antoine Pinay, Independent, approved 
March 6, 1952, resigned Dec. 22. He was succeeded 
by Rene Mayer (Jan. 7-May 21, 1953), and the 
latter by Joseph Laniel, confirmed June 26, 1953. 
For later developments see Indez. 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France, 
seven overseas Departments, and a number of Over- 
seas Territories, Trust Territories and Associated 
States. The Overseas Territories are endowed with 
a special statute with respect to their particular 
interests within the framework of the Republic. 
Among the 97 Departments into which France is 
divided for administrative purposes, the three 
northern Departments of Algeria in Northern Africa 
—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been treated 
(since 1881) as an integral part of France. The 
former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Re- 
union and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
(Jan. 1, 1947) the status of overseas departments. 

Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 
ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 
their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
overseas territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
cording to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors. 

Following National Assembly elections June 17, 
1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
sive of affiliates was: Reunion of the French People 
(Gaullist), 118; Socialist, 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republicans, 83; Radical Socialist, 66; 
Independent Republicans, 43. : 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily. allowances, and also compulsory social insur- 
coe een against illness, maternity, disability and 

eath. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines, air lines, and other public 
utilities. 

aoe ee in francs: 


47 .._ 717,743,000,000 
1948 . -1,060,000,000,000 
1949 -1,306,000,000,000 


2,217,000,000,000 
4 2,648,000,000,000 

. ,498,000,000,000 
G25 Biers oe CEES 3,631,400,000,000 


Education and Religion, Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17_universities in. the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
and tolerates. all. : 

Defense. The Army numbers 905,000 effectives 
in Europe (Jan. 1953). Compulsory service for 20- 
year-olds was raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 


a>. Se ~ — ae ~~” eh 
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1950. Compulsory military training has existed since 
SE eee: american funds, France sup: 
way, W: e help 0: ' - 
ports the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
col 


the Communist revolt of Ho-Chi-Minh in Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, and sent troops to aid 
the U.N. armies in Korea, 


French Overseas Territories 
and Associated States 


Popula- 
Sq. Mi. tion 
(Est.) 
ASIA as 
French India............. 196 346,000 
Indo-Chinese Assoc, States} 285,640} 27,030,000 
Total in Asia..........| 285,836] 27,376,000 
AMERICA 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 4,000 
Guadeloupe. 5D : 583 278,000 
Martinique......... ‘ 380 264,000 
French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 29,000 
Total in America......| 66,097 575,000 
ANIA 
New Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 111,000 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 _ §6,000 


Total in Oceania...... 10,068 167,000 
AFRICA 

JANEW Coa eg RSG DOr ein 847,552] 9,251,000 
Morocco (Associated State),| 172,104} 8,617,000 
Tunisia (Associated State).. 48,31 3,231.000 
French West Africa........ 1,815,768} 16,307,000 
Togoland (Trusteeship) .... 21,893 971,000 
Cameroons (Trusteeship)...| 166,489] 2,997,000 
French Equatorial Africa...| 959,256] 4,386,400 
pepo Re Ane a Bat ae 242, 

adagascar “ 

jomoro.. +... 790| } 4.350.700 


French Somaliland.... 48,000 


Total in Africa. .........{4,283.299| 50,819,306 
Grand total..... Bistnivtaiele 2 « 4,645,300! 78,937,306 


ALGERIA 
L’ Algerie 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the _ hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3,000 ft., arid, or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
vide the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population of 9,251,000 (est. 1952) and area of 
847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. The 
ee eens: 

e Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,765,898, Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine, 
3,102,396. Each Department sends Senators and 
Deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have a total 
ES 767,435 square miles; population (1948), 

Agricultural products include wheat, bark 
corn, ye artichokes, flax and tchaeaee Wiss 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
pblet Beare he There are large de- 
pos of iron, zinc, lead, mer 
Emory: : cury, copper and 

The unit of currency is the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
peredls ae seeee: porte eons chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. 
mainly with France. picite; eeedens 

A new Statute for Algeria was established Sept. 
20, 1947, providing a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment than before, including an Algerian As- 
sembly consisting of two colleges of 60 members 
each, and a Government Council to assist the 
Governor-General. The Southern Territories, for- 


directed military commanders, Pp 
mer areatared’ by the Governor Geners 


Barbary under 

is situated on the northern 

the Mediterranean Sea on the Ni 

Italian Li on the Southeast, the Sahara 
on the South and egtedye the Wee - ’ 
is Tunis. The coun an area 0! z qu 
pulation (1 Stee inclu: 


France sent a military. f into the co nt 
(1881) to protect Algeria from the raids of tt 
(Sucel Seats il) Slaitg Ronis uber th 

ra pleReforms introduced 


visaged to transfer in 
pate dong ese aaet. ah eee 
comple’ endence strong. 

There are lerge fertile valleys in the moun’ 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in 
ae peninsula, high tablelands and pastu 


south, where dates grow in profusion. 

di is agriculture, and wheat, barley, 
s and dates are produced in abu 
esides almonds, oranges, lemons, t 

ks, pistachios, a grass, henna and Cor. 
Lead. iron, phosphate and zinc are the most im 
portant minerals. i 
Textiles, manufactured metals, and mine 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural produc 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports 


MOROCCO 


(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy ¢ 
Morocco, commonly called French Morocco, sé 
page 365.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa, an Overseas Territory 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 17° wes 
longitude across Africa.to the Sudan at about 16 
east longitude and from the southern desert bour 
daries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Italian Liby) 
to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate bounm 
dary of French Equatorial Africa. It has bee 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. Thi 
capital is Dakar. 
The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oi 
rubber, cotton, cacao, w » and peanuts. ne 
chief imports ‘are foodstuffs, textiles, machine) 
=e hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly witt 
rance. 


Colony 
Senegal, incl. Dakar dist 
Guinea. .. 


Sq. kms. 


,165,000 

é 1,164,000 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
French Congo 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Afric 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocea 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Con 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Ang 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Africa ano 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and it 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square miles 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknow. 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) wa) 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles anv 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz 


zaville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony Sq. mi. | Pop., 195¢ 
Gabun nn satan cise noes 93,218 405,400 
Middle Congo............ 166,069 675,400 
Ubangi-Shari............. 238,767 | 1,067,400 

Ps RL Paes contin ain 461,202 | 2,238,200) 

"Rotal ec ccs koe 959,256 | 4,386,400 


_ There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests 
rich in timber. Precious stones. gold. copper 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high gradé 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold crude an¢ 
finished ivory goods. 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 
French Cameroons is part of the former Germaz 


™ - 


ony, arpeen in western Africa. It consists of 
36,48 juare miles and was allotted to France as a 
ndate by the ay of Versailles, constituted an 
onomous territory by decree (March, 1921), and 
Made a U.N. Trusteeship (Dec. 1946). It is governed 
a Commissioner. ‘The capital is Yaounde. Its 
pulation (estimated 1950) is 2,997,000 including 
eral thousand Europeans. 
e colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
yale oil, groundnuts, almonds cacao 
d ivory. Trade is principally 


* 


. hid 
with France. 


ds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
Bo ral eas Trusteeship with a population of 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
and British Somaliland and is separated 
ebe. Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


The area is 9.071 square miles and population 
(1949), 48,000; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Guif of Aden (acquired 1862). 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
md ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
‘ated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
md 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1950 in- 
cluding Mayotte and Comoro Islands), 4,350,700. 
The capital is Tananarive. To Madagascar is at- 
ached for government the prosperous archipelago 
of the Comoro Islands with an area in all of about 
790 ot eau miles, and a population (1950), of 


Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
ore than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
he chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 

nd beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphates. gold and radium. 


REUNION 


Reunion, a Department, is an island in the 
ndian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
Ss entitled to representation in Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
quare miles; the population (1946), 242,000, largely 
of French extraction. The chief products are sugar, 
m, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and spices. 
The chief imports are rice and cereals. 


FRENCH. INDIA 


The French possessions in India lie along the 
oromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
outheastern part, to the North of the island of 
eylon. They comprise 196 sq. mi.; population 
1946), 346,000.. The most important is Pondi- 
herry, established by, the French East Indian 
ompany (1674), which, after changing hands 
sight times, finally rested in the control of France 
1814). The colonies are divided in four dependen- 
ies: (1941), 204,653; 


ASSOCIATED STATES 


Area Po 
Capital sq. mi.|(est. 


127,380/22,614,000 


INDO-CHINESE 


Pp. 
49) 


jet Nam...... SAlZOD) icon se 
ambodia...... Pnom-Penh...| 88,780} 3,227,000 
8 69,480| 1,189,000 


The Indo-Chinese Associated States situated in 
he southeastern part of Asia now comprises the 
hree states listed above. Viet Nam consists of the 
ormer states of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin- 
Shina. Cambodia and -Laos are constitutional 
nonarchies. The group is bounded on the North 
yy China, on the East and South by _ the South 
shina Sea, and by Thailand on the West. The 
yopulation (est. 1949) is 27,030,000, including 43,- 
100 French. 

The chief minerals are iron, tungsten and man- 
‘anese. The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
oal, lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc 


A ‘salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. 
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and tin. The principal imports are cotton 
cloths, metal articles, Reroeene and peters a 


Communist-inspired guerrilla attacks 
drew support of the 


Xuan was elected President of the 
Government (May 20, 1948).-Bao Dai 
cated as Emperor of Annam (August 1945) was 
restored to power and responsibility with the title 

Chief of State’ (June 14, 1949), following 
an agreement signed in Paris (Mar. 8) providing 
for an independent Viet Nam within the French 
Commonwealth. Cambodia and Laos concluded 
separate agreements with France the same year. 
The King of Cambodia is Norodom Sihanouk; Laos: 
Sisavang Vong. 

The three states pressed for complete indepen- 
dence in 1953; France proposed (July 3) negotia- 
tions to broaden their autonomy. 

France has maintained an Expeditionary Corps 
in Indo-China since 1945 to oppose the Communist 
forces of Ho-Chi-Minh. A native army is being 
organized, to reach 200,000 by 1954. The Asso- 
ciated States receive U. S. military equipment 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor and. an elected General 
Council. The soil is very productive. The area of 
the entire group of islands is 583 square miles; 
population (1946) is 278,000; Basse-Terre is the 
capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, 
and a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is 
represented in the French Parliament by two 
Senators and three Deputies. It is administered by 
a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
more than 30,000 inhabitants. The island is the 
birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1947) of 264,219, 
and an area of 380 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST, PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen, Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
franc is the medium of exchange. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1945), 4,000. The capital is St. Pierre, 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, a Department, is on.the North 
coast of South America on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South, The population is approx. 29,000 (in- 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles, The area of Inini is 
30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
colony has a Governor and.a Council General of 
16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island to be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 
mates repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, Manioc, cacao, ba- 
nanas,.and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 


who abdi- ~ 
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important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
peachase various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 


OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


ench sessions, widely scattered in the 
aie Pacitic Ocean, ig a che eng jloemner = 
mogenous colo: Gov- | Total ...... ; 4 

Mie with head uarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a b 


iety Islan The other groups are the Mar- Some of the more impor 
eemke, the T oti Group, the Leeward Islands, ts, potatoes, sugs 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands, Ta- hay. Oth products 2: 
hiti is erates wae ee apteeed Oe Habe Bar to ears, plums, che 
ductive coastlan aring cocoanut, ban ; i : 
orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- rin ligni ir 


cal fruits. | grater of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chie lustries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 56,000. 


Nee eas omieistion ‘Cast 1044) of 59,899, 1s 
st. 0: ’ , . 

348° miles. long and has an average breadth of | average of 89% of 1936 in 1040 208 ne ae 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia | 1936 level a a el a the — ghee ae ry 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Ls aaptopceeh, guy Pt patie PP ene cae 

Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty | 1°40°0° 0104 "123,000,000 tons against 117,000,0 

Islands. the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. in 1936 q ee a dally socord. of caoaaee 
Bae ge wpe acauired by France Se pp ees Tt metric fons in Nov. 1952. Other principal pro 
Ta06, Piouyenes maintained on: Nos an ucts are chemicals, textiles, machinery, vehicl 


A tered by a governor and | 4nd electrical equipment. — 
Be ee Gaminiie Senta a the capita) West German trade in millions of current dollar 
Min: 


ing is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, Imports Exports 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 1936 (a) 673.7 115.7 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 1950 2,709.9 1,980.6 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 1951 3,504.0 3,468.0. 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 1952 (b) 3,852.0 4,032.0 


tobacco, bananas and pineapples. (a) Reichsmark figures converted to dollars ¢ 
The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast. of New | rate of 1 RM=$0.40. 

Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group b) In 1952 volume of imports was 51% abo 

with an ageregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- | 1936; exports 46% above 1936. 

ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 Western Germany lost most of its mercham 

and a small white population. The group has been | marine as result of World War II. Present Weste 

a Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- | German merchant fleet totals 1,840,000 gross regis 

ly by High Commissioners of France and Great | tered tons as compared with the prewar fleet o 

Britain. Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao | 4.492.708 gross tons. 


and coffee, Separate currency systems are maintained in thi 
: German Western and Eastern zones. At the close of Worl 
y War II a new Deutsche Mark replaced the Reichs 

DEUTSCHLAND mark in the Western zone. The exchange rate of the 


; t 1 DM/$0.30, changed Sept. 1949 t 
Area (Oct., -1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population | DM was set a 
(1946): 67,032,242. Divided into 2 opposing units, | 1DM/$0.238. 
the western supported by United States, Great History and Government. Germany’s histo: 
Britain and France; the eastern isolated by the | dates back to the Franks, Goths, Huns, Saxons 
Soviet Union; the 4 powers sharing the former | Bavarians and other Germanic tribes, one of whic 
federal capital, Berlin. =e sec pte a fete and oa of ee 5 
Also the Federal Republic of Germany (Bundes- | TUJers, Charlemagne, became peror of the Ros 
republik Deutschland) or West Germany. Capi- | ™80D_ Empire. Its Beets perses became th 
tal, Bonn. Area about 94,723 sq. mi. Population Ser cee toa ey The Thirty eae we ; 
re tae ee Flag: horizontal bars (1618-1648) lett the German Empire divided inte 
Also the German Democratic Republic (Deutsche La oF cell principalities. vi 


gradually gaining supremacy among the man 
Demokratische Republik) or East Germany, formed | rival factions. Following its defeat of Austria, « 


by Soviet Russia in the Soviet zone, not recognized | major contender for control of Germany, in ¢h 
by the Allies or West Germany. Capital, Berlin. | Seven Weeks’ War (1866), Prussia gained commie 
Area, about 42,112 sq. mi. Population, except Ber- | control of North Germany and formed the Nor 

lin sector, est. 1949, 17,313,700. German Confederation in 1867. In 1871 it unitee 

Germany in Central Europe is bounded N, by the | the German Empire, which existed until 1919. 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea and Denmark; E. by When Hitler achieved power, 1933, he obtainee 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria; S. by Austria, | complete control. Freedom of speech and of the 
Switzerland; W. by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, | press were abolished. Equality before the law ap- 
the Netherlands, the North Sea. Final boundaries | plied only to Aryans or Germans of a ‘‘pure’”’ Nord 
to be established by the peace treaty. c strain and marriage with Jews was prohibited. A 

The homeland and possessions of Germany have | campaign of unparalleled cruelty turned into mass 
heen subject to the following. drastic political | extermination of Jews; over 5,000,000 were believec 
changes in modern times: wiped out by the Nazi regime. 

Deutsches Reich (German Empire), formed out| (The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic: 
of German principalities and minor kingdoms by | With vague socialist leanings but strongly opposec 
Bismarck, chancellor of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1871, | to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
with the Prussian king of the house of Hohen- | Stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
zollern proclaimed Wilhelm I, Deutscher Kaiser | “udendorff as leaders. they staged the so-callec 
(German Emperor). This Reich collapsed in World | “Beer Hall Putsch’” in Munich (Nov. 8-9, ee | 
War I. The ruler, Wilhelm II, abdicated Nov. 9, | This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced 
1918. By the Treaty of Versailles the Reich lost | five years’ imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, large territory to Po- | In the Reichstag election (1924) the party joinec 
land, all of its colonies and was subject of other | With a party called Movement for German Racial 
frontier adjustments. BS and beg pt ae Me eal But 

X zis Teor; i 

isle a teed eens: 1919-1934, commonly called successive. election in the next eight sence ade 

public. gains. Hitler was made chancellor Jan. 30, 1933. 
Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer, | President von Hindenburg died Aug. 2, 1934, the 
overturned the Weimar constitution, developed a | day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting the 
totalitarian state controlled by the National Social- | office ee President with that of Reich Chan- 
ist party (Nazis). Hitler annexed. Alsace-Lorraine, | cellor to take effect after his death. Hitler officially 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Eupen-Malmedy, | tepudiated the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Luxemburg, Memel, Northern Slovena, part of | fepatations agreements Jan. 30, 1937. He an: 
Poland. At the end of World War II these annexa- | nexed the Sudetenland and Austria before startii 
tions and all Nazi institutions and decrees were | War on Poland Sept. 1, 1939. [See World War II 
voided by the Allied Control Council. Large seg- Allied Zones in Germany 


ments of the Reich were claimed and occupied 
the adjoining nations, especially Poland. Prien Prue DOH ot to 
) , g, : 


es no auc pecganiled as a dominant state. Gudiie’ theestar <s eee 
ermany, e census of 1939, udin e States of Saxony, uringia, Anhal 
y, # had an area of | ond Mecklenburg. “ 


182,471 square miles and a population of 69,022,213. 
In Oct., 1946, under Allied occupation it had: Great Britain—The Ruhr and the area East ant 


and er ge including the former Prus- 
Bitphalia and ioe phugowie Holt portion); and 
the ormer r states of Oldenburg, Brunswick, fam- 
Franee—The ieft bank of th Rhine, including 
e Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts Trier 
d Coblentz; right bank of the Rhine, including 
the areas of South Baden, South Wurttemberg- 
Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district of Lindau. 


United States—Territory bounded on the East 
the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 
h by the British zone, on the West by the 


The 
1937 boundaries, comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of Prussia, totaling about 40,000 square 
Miles, is at present. under Polish administration; 
northern East Prussia is under U.S.S.R. admin- 
istration. The United States has not recognized 
these changes as permanent. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the U.S.S.R. zone, 
administered by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
thority with representatives of each of the four 
Powers. The population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
NTiated (1948) in the virtual partition of Germany 

zones under rival political 
and economic control. The U.S.S.R. repudiated all 
meer sion with its allies and began a blockade 
and other harassments against them. The Western 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Ba- 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern (French zone). 
ities i , Cologne, 


In the absence of.a peace treaty the Council of 
the Allied High Commission announced the Occu- 
pation Statute, restoring the civil status, Sept. 21, 
The Federal Republic was enjoined 
rearming and reviving totalitarianism. 

industries was curtailed. In June 


by Russia and the threat of invasion of West _Ger- 
many caused the foreign ministers of the Big 3 
move to end the technical state of war and 
announce they would defend the Republic against 
aggression. ‘They also permitted resumption of 
he foreign ministry, raised the steel quota, au- 
thorized building of cargo vessels without restric- 
ions and ordered dismissal of all Communists. 
On the economic front I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel 
sts were decentralized. The Krupp industrial 
smpire was decontrolled, March 4, 1953, by the 
steel group of the Allied High Commission in re- 
urn for Krupp’s agreement to permanently with- 
jraw from the iron, steel and coal industries. The 
Republic has been admitted to UNESCO, Interna- 
sional Monetary Fund and other international or- 
zations. 
Orne United States, Great Britain and France 
oncluded peace contract agreements with Western 
Germany in Bonn, May 26, 1952, restoring nearly 
omplete independence and making it a member of 
he free European community, contingent upon its 
joining the six-nation European Defense Com- 
munity, charter of which was signed in Paris May 
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27. The latter treaty in an annex provided for a 
German contribution of 12 divisions in a proposed 
Ae ea army of 40 standing divisions, 15 reserve 
divisions, President Truman signed the instru- 
ments Aug, 2, 1952, and they were approved by 
followed by the 
ie eda May 15. They were ratified by the U.S. 


James B. 6, 1953. 

The federal government Jan. 19, 1952 disclosed 
plans for selective service for men 19-21 to con- 
tribute 300,000-400,000 men to a European army 
and announced, March 2, 1953, a projected air 
force of 1,326 planes and 80,000 men, and a navy of 
20,000 men. : 

Education and Religion. There are 29 universi-" 
ties in retry the oldest being Heidelberg 
oo in 1386). Elementary education is com- 

Major educational reforms -designed to make 
the German school program more democratic are 
under way in Western Germany. Formerly only 
about 10 percent of the students were chosen to 
attend higher schools and universities; the re- 
mainder learned trades. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
occupation forces in the Western zones. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany to become 
a part of Schleswig-Holstein Province in return 
for rights in East Africa: The island was heavily 
fortified and formed a large part of the German 
defenses in the North Sea. After capitulation of 
Germany in World War II. the island was sur- 
rendered (May 23, 1945) to Gréat—Britain and 
occupied. The island was_demilitarized April 18, 
1947, and returned to Western Germany for reset- 
tlement, Mar.-1,-1952. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


The German Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, after 
the provisional People’s Council, which had been 
formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED-Com- 
munist) became the Volkskammer, or lower house 
of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named Presi- 
dent, Otto Grotewohl Minister-President, or prime 
minister, Walter Ulbricht, strongest Communist 
leader, Deputy Prime Minister. A ministry of state 
security, the SSD, and a militarized People’s Police 
were organized, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘‘permanent and 
just.’’ Its industry was integrated with that of the 
Soviet Union and German factories were reported 
producing uniforms, lenses and guns. 

A Volkskammer was elected Oct. 15, 1950, on a 
Communist-dominated slate; the government an- 
nounced a total vote of 12,088,745 or 99.7% in 
favor, with only 35,544 opposed. 

Parliament approved a law, July 23, 1952, effec- 
tive Aug. 12, abolishing the five traditional prov- 
inces of East Germany as administrative units in 
favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were divided 
into three districts each; Saxony-Anhalt into two. 

East Germany announced the completion, Dec. 
10, 1951, of a railway system around Berlin to ver- 
mit circumvention of the Western sectors, 

Coincident with the entrance of Western Ger- 
many into the European Defense Community, May 
27, 1952, the East German Government decreed a 
prohibited zone three miles deep along its 600- 
mile border with Western Germany, separated Ber- 
lin’s telephone system into two sections and cut 
many of its lines to the West. Berlin was further 
divided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from the Republic into West 
Berlin continued to increase. 

Mounting unrest caused easing ‘of many econ- 
omic, educational and religious curbs in the spring 
of 1953 and naming of a High Commissioner in 
place of the Soviet Control Commission, May 28. 
Nevertheless, severe rioting of construction work- 
ers and others in Berlin June 16-17 resulted in a 
number of fatalities and shook the administration 
badly, causing Premier Grotewohl to promise fur- 
ther reforms. ‘President Eisenhower requested the 
Kremlin, July 10, 1953, to allow the United States 
to send $15,000,000 worth of food to alleviate 
hunger in the zone; the offer was rebuffed, but 
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1 roceeded. The U.S.S.R. offered East Ger- 
Sane) ood credits totaling $57,000,000, July 21. 


Nucleus of the Republic’s armed strength is the 
People’s Police, increased to 100,000 in early 1953. 
Soviet strength was estimated by Bonn authorities 

March, 1953, at 150,000 infantrymen and 500 
medium nks.° About 400 airmen were being 
trained for an ascent air force. A navy, organized 
in 1950 as the Sea Police, is being developed with 
me ao pred and medium craft and person- 
nel of abou ,000, 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with centralized 
control over education. Religious instruction no 
longer is part of the public school curriculum, but 
is imparted by the churches. 


SAAR 


The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sa. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and population (1953) 
of 960,000. It produces over 12,000,000 tons 0 
coal a year in peace time (16,000,000 
1952) and has iron, steel and ceramic industries. 
The population is mostly German. Saarbrucken is 
the capital. It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and edministered by the ates hy % of 
Nations through a commission. The French had 
the sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years 
in recompense for_the destruction of the coal 
mines in North of France. The Saar, which by 2 
vote of 477,119 to 48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared 
its desire to rejoin Germany, was returned to the 
Reich by the League (March 1, 1935). But in the 
first post World War II election (Oct. 5, 1947) the 
Saar population voted overwhelmingly for an econ- 
emic union with France. 

An autonomous Saarland government was 
granted by France (Jan. 3, 1948), subject to French 
economic and financial legislation. A series of 
agreements was signed by France and the Saar, 
March 3, 1950, giving the Saar a larger measure 
of autonomy and France a 50-year lease on coal 
mining. The lease was protested by the West Ger- 
Man government. Final disposition was to be made 
in the peace treaty. In legislative elections of Nov. 
30, 1952, 87.3% of votes favored Europeanization 
and continued economic union with France. The 
Saar became an associate member of the Council 
of Europe July 19, 1950. 


Greece 
VASILION TIS ELLADOS—KINGDOM OF HELLAS 


Capital: Athens, Area: 51,246 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1951 census): 7,602,600. Flag: navy blue 
ground quartered by white cross. 


Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on 
the West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,819 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dosecsnese and Crete. The largest is Crete (3,234 
sq. mi.). 


Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chiefly 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by mountains 
and lakes and rivers. The forests have been de- 
nuded, but reforestation is going on; four-fifths are 
state-owned. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, 
ares fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins and 

8. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s industrial 
and agricultural potential has been restored. In- 
dustrial output (1951) is 119 percent of the prewar 
level; agricultural production has surpassed for- 
mer levels. Chief exports are tobacco, currants, 
olives and olive oil, wine, brandy, figs, rosin, 
sponges, citrus fruits, cotton yarns and leather. 
Iron, copper, zinc, lead, magnesite, lignite, mar- 
ble, bauxite, commercial earths are exploited. Liye- 
stock is led by sheep and goats; cattle, pigs, 
horses and mules also are raised and wool pro- 
duced. There is no coal and hydroelectric projects, 
oP eae tny Bre gerting eet support. 

onetary unit is the drachma H 
U.S., April 9, 1953). eas i 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B. C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B. C. Emperor Constantine established 


an_empire at Byzantium (Constantinople) in 330 


A.D., which in turn fell to the Ottoman em 
in 1453. It won its war of independence, aie 
1829, arid became a kingdom under guarantee of 
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Germans, Italians and Bulgarians. By the end < 
1944 Br invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalle 


Kin: 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. 


. 9, 1938) to Princess Frederika Lou 


1942); 
2, 1940). 


first woman in ted to ths 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953: 

The ber is — acre ee Papagos 
Rally Party, app. Nov. 19, bs 

At the end of World War II Communists tried 
seize power and civil war resulted. On the borde: 
Communist guerrillas abducted many thousands o 
Greek children and pillaged towns. The imminen: 
communization of the Balkans brought help fron 
the Marshall Plan and a special investigation bp 
the U. N. ECA help stimulated economic recovery) 
and civil strife was proclaimed at an end Oct. 16 
1949. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform le 
to resumption of relations with Greece and the ree 
patriation of Greek soldiers and some children 
However, the bulk of the children, sent to Sovieg 
satellite states, was not recovered and the Inter 
national Red Cross was refused entry. 


Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is th 
official church. Education is compulsory. There ar: 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and on 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (12 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. each a sort of little rez 
Public in itself. The monks number 4,800. | 
females are allowed to enter the territory. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory betweer! 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and _a Navy of light craft. Greece sent troop: 
to U. N. armies in Korea. Greece is a memberr 
with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a Balkan defens 
group formed by a treaty signed Feb. 27, 1953 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled 
They were occupied by Italy during the war od 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by G 
were retained by Italy. The inhabited area is 
1,586 square miles and population (1951 census)) 
121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II the islands were ceded t 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters (June 27, 1946), handed over. to Greece by 
the British Military Administration, March 31) 
1947, and formally annexed, March 7, 1948. 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 45,452 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 2,887,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for i 
neighbor on the North and West, British Hondurg 
ecto) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on the 

ast and South and the Pacific on the Southwest— 
A range of mountains containing many volcani 
peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest near the 
Pacific. The narrow west slope is well watered. 
fertile and the most densely settled part. | 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanis 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, norther: 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexica 
and 20 miles west ci 
boundaries. 


of 


ece 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the moze 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex 
ceedingly fertile: Coffee accounts for 80% of thi 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is exported 
the United States. Silver, gold, copper. iron, le: 
and chrome are found. The principal imports are 
cotton textiles, cinchona bark, wheat, flour, cotton 
yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and motor 
cars, and silk textiles. The main port of entry 


West of the Weser River, extending to Dusseldor 


‘ 
' 


Barrios on the Atlantic. 800 miles south of 
Eacid, Giatenisis Cie cod Gos sonore ie 

K ala Y, ani an Jose, 2 t 
the Pacific. The other chief Pacific port is 


perico. 
The monetary unit is the quetzal (U.S. $1.). 
aes cbanalse trade with the United Geied (dor 


Imports Exports 
1950 43,800,000 53,700,000 
1951 54,300,324 66,687,103 
1952 40,300,000 64,300,000 


ERA in what is today Guatemala during the 
it 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 
oe cities and-joined the empire in Yucatan. 
e Republic of Guatemala was established 
(1839). The 1945 Constitution provides for a semi- 
liamentary government and establishes freedom 
the press, speech and assembly, women’s 
Suffrage and protection for workers. 
‘A land reform law, passed June 15, 1952, ex- 
Propriates untilled or share-cropped farms over 


acres. 
_, The President is Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
ag ed term in 1950, inaugurated March 
io ° = 
Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
in 1945. Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. 
Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
‘mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small Air Force. 


Haiti 

- REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 

Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 square 
miles. Population (Gov’t. estimate, 1951): 3,112,- 
000. Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in 
center a white and brown rectangular field with 
coat of arms, 


\ History and Government. The old Maya empire 


remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 


elgners. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry and 


gypsum. 

Coffee is the chief product, along with cotton, 
Taw sugar, bananas, cocoa, sisal, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

The monetary unit is the gourde, fixed at $0.20. 


History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus (1492) and a~French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence (1804), following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 

en. Sam, assumed office arch 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. . United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 
The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. ‘The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, & 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The Constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must-own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

The administration of the country is carried on 
by departments under the direction of the Presi- 
dent who is elected by a majority vote of the 
Assembly. Dumarsais Estime was elected President 
(Aug. 16, 1946). He resigned May 10, 1950 and the 
country was headed by a military junta until the 
election of Col. Paul Magloire Oct. 8, 1950, in- 
augurated Dec. 6. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion, and the clergy are French (most- 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 
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approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 
an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
Official language of the country. but a_ dialect, 
French Creole is spoken by the majority The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 


Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 


Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (estimated): 44,411 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1992): 
1,512,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
Loy ghar; five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. 


Descriptive. Honduras is a Republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 mules on the Gult of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian 
extraction. 


Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, silver. 
copper, lead, zinc. iron, antimony and coal. The 
chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast. Cocoanuts, valuable hardwoods, coffee 
and tobacco are other important products. Cattle 
raising is important. 

The monetary unit is the lempira (U.S. 50c). 

Merchandise trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports 
1950 24,000,000 20,100,000 
1951 33,900,000 23,600,000 


Trade with the United States and other countries 
at che was: Imports, $39,447,668; exports, $28,- 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 


“dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 


15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 17 de- 
Dar iments containing 31 districts and smaller 
units. 

The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies chosen by popular vote for 
a@ six-year term in the ratio of one to 25,000 in- 
habitants. 

oag)° President is Juan Manuel Galvez (Jan. 1, 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory. 
There is a university in the capital and 2,637 public 
schools throughout the country. Roman Catholic is 
the prevailing religion. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory from the 
age of 18 with eight months’ service in the Army 
and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size of the 
Army is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 


Hungary 


MAGYAR KOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles, 
Population (1949 Census): 9,207,386. Flag: hori- 
qeeies Lens: red-white-green, with coat of arms 

center. 


Descriptive. Hungary, a Republic in Central 
Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 


Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
an agricultural country, but according to the gov- 
ernment the industrial sector will be dominant at 
completion of a Five-Year Plan started January 
1950. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is among 
the most fertile in the world. The principal Hun- 
garian crops are wheat. rye, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, sugar beets. Near Tokay, in the north- 
east, the best Hungarian wines are vinted. Another 
important wine district is situated along the north 
shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountains 
in the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
'rans-Danubia. A new five-year plan to speed up 
industry went into effect, Jan. 1950. Goals include 
increases above 1949 of 35% in agricultural pro- 
duction, 80% in industry. 

The monetary unit is the forint (c. U. S. 844c). 
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History and Government, Hun is a Com- 
munist republic, one of the pringipal satellites of 
the Soviet Union behind the Iron Curtain. An 
independent kingdom since 1001, it came under 
Austrian domination and the Emperor of Austria 
ruled as King of Hungary in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy of the 19th cone y Defeated with the 
Central ‘Powers in 1918, it lost Transylvania .to 
Rumania, Croatia and Bacska to Yugoslavia, Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia. 
A republic was proclaimed Nov. 13, 1918, under 
Michael Karolyi; a Bolshevist revolt under Bela 
Kun lasted less than a year in 1919-20; a new gov- 
ernment was elected in 1920. It voted for a mon- 
archy and named Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War _ II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the dismemberment (1938) of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president. 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out. 

Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
(one for each 32,000 pop.) In single-list elections 
my 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes 
cast. 


In an apparent gesture of appeasement to its 
citizens for its policies, Premier Rakosi’s govern- 
ment resigned July 2, 1953. Imre Nagy was ap- 
pointed Premier, July 4, and promised widespread 
reforms. Istvan Dobi, president of the Presidium 
since Aug. 14, 1952, was reelected. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
haye been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia, 

Hungary confiscated American property and 
abused officials and citizens. In _ retaliation 
the U._S. closed Hungarian consulates. In Feb., 
1950, Robert A. Vogeler, asst. vice president, 
I. T. & T., with Edgar Sanders, a Briton, and a 
number of Hungarians pleaded guilty to espionage. 
Vogeler was sentenced to 15 years in prison. He 
was released early in 1951 after the Dept. of State 
agreed to let the Hungarian consulates reopen and 
made other concessions. (Sanders was pardoned 
and expelled Aug. 17, 1953.) Vogeler reported that 
his confession was the result of mental torture. The 
U.S. closed its information service and theater in 
Budapest on demand. Four lost United States 
fliers, forced down over Hungary by Soviet planes 
Noy. 19, 1951, were released Dec. 28 after payment 
of $120,000 in fines. Hungary withdrew from UN- 
ESCO Dec. 31, 1952. 


Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 
65.7% of the population was Roman Catholic. 

State attempts to control the church came to a 
head in Feb., 1949, when the Communist govern- 
ment convicted Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty on 
charges of treason, espionage and black market 
dealings, and sentenced him for life. Pope Pius XII 
excommunicated all associated with the trial. In 
1950 churchmen refused to sign the. Communist- 
inspired Stockholm Peace Appeal and were subject 
to abuse and arrest, but in Aug., 1950, the bishops 
agreed to conditions by which they supported the 
state, which offered to return some schools and pay 
toward church support for 18 years. However, the 
state ordered dissolution of 63 religious orders, 

Public school education is compulsory and. free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. ‘There 
are six universities maintained by the state, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University. 


Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
ISLAND 


Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate 1952): 148,000. Flag: 
blue with red cross superimposed on white cross. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural cera keer ay of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provi 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot neue 


Resources and Industries, Agriculture en 
about 35 percent of the population. About: site 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota- 
toes, turnips and hay. ‘The fishing industry is 
important and the catch, including cod, haddock 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 


7 


1 


The unit of currency is the Krona (U. S. 6.12¢ 
Foreign trade (monthly average in kronur): 


Imports 
1950 45,300,000 


» 


History and Government. Iceland was 
pendent republic (930-1262), when it joined 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule (1. B05 
When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknow 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) unite 

th Denmark only that the Danish K 


wi in t 

Christian X, was also King of Iceland. : 
~The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) t 
cancel the-union with Denmark, declaring cel 
ag ales Tesolved_to elect a regent to ass 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceas 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent for 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one-year term 

The people of iceland voted (May 20, 21, 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the estab 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 perce! 
of the eligible voters participated. The Althim 
formally severed the union with Denmark (Jum 
17, 1944) and prociaimed a republic. 

The president is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected Juns 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died. 
Jan, 25 during his third term. - ' 

The Premier is Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Prac 
gressive Party member, appointed March 14, 195C 
Communists are excluded from the Cabinet. ‘ 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers on 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are electeey 
in constituencies, each electing one or two menmp 
bers except the capital which elects eight. Th: 
representatives of the capital and the doubles 
member constituencies are elected by proportions 
representation, while a necessary number of sups 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributee 
among the political parties which have receiv 
too few members in proportion to their votin 
strength.. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. Men and women ove# 
21 enjoy suffrage. 

National health service and social security wa: 
enacted in 1946. 

Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 1930) the 1,000t 
anniversary of the Althing, the oldest parliamen 
tary assembly in the- world. 

American and British forces were stationed or 
Iceland during World War II. Keflavik ; 
used by the United States, was returned to Ices 
land (Sept. 20, 1946) and became available as 4 
international civilian airport along. the northe 
trans-Atlantic air route. 


Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught, Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiteracy. There is a 
University in Reykjavik. The national church is 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 


Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. 


Republic of India 


Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population eds census): 356,829,485. Flag: three 
horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark green, 
Neer 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of white 


Descriptive. The new Republic of India em- 
braces the larger geographical and population di- 
vision of the sub-continent of India. It consists of 
the predominantly Hindu provinces and the vast! 
majority of the 562 former independent princely 
(native) states. Included in India’s territory are. 
the former provinces of Bombay, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, east- 
ern half of the Punjab, western half of Bengal,| 
Assam (minus Sylhet ‘district), and the Chief. 
Commissioner’s provinces of Delhi, Ajmer and 
Coorg. All of the Princely states except Kashmir- 
Jammu have been merged into a handful of ad- 
ministrative units (states). India also possesses: 


Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in ‘) 
of Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on then eat 
jane aes an ates of me squat’ miles and a) 

n, including Nicobar, of 30,963. (excl ! 
of aborigines). Timber wealth is large. : ue 


Nicobar Islands. 75 miles from An | 
have an area of 635 square miles, ene ae 


Famine and disease in India take a heavy toll 
if life each Lage despite measures taken to increase 
od production and control birth and death rates. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
puthern India to the wine pee cold of the 


568,797 
oe eee 3,973,916 
ee ources and Industries—India’s agriculture, 
ecting 70% of its people, has failed to provide 
adequate food. The Government is now support- 
I large reservoir and irrigation projects, pro- 
viding new hydroelectric plants and subsidizing 
new industries. The land raises millet, rice, corn, 
‘wheat, grain and barley. It also raises tea (ap- 
prox. 500,000 lbs. a year), sugar cane, cotton, jute, 
ground nuts, linseed, coffee and rubber. Jute pro- 
ction (4.8 million bales in 1952) and cotton 
(3.3 million bales) have doubled since 1948. 
| After agriculture, the chief industries are tex- 
tiles; jute; steel (the annual production ranks 7th 
in world output); cement. Also produced are coal, 
petroleum, lac, chromite, copper, iron, mica, mag- 
nesite, manganese. Coal resources are considered 
Sufficient for 2,000 years at the present rate of 
Mining. The Tata Iron & Steel Works in Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar) is the largest in Asia. Nearly all 
utilities are state-owned and managed. 
- The nation’s five-year economic plan (1951-1956), 
to cost about $4,344 million, was expanded in 1953 
to include a $200 000,000 rural development pro- 
— to aid 120,000 villages with 80,000,000 popu- 
ion. 


Eleven major multi-purpose power and _irrigation 
projects are under way to irrigate 612 million acres 
and produce 541,000 kws. of power. Five others 
are planned. One of the 16, the $14,000,000 dam 
on the Tapti river in west central India was placed 
in operation June 30, 1953. 

There are 47,350 miles of railroad and 255,000 

miles of roads. An additional 311,000 miles of roads 
are planned. Fifty air routes operate inside the 
Republic, while internationally India is served by 
Air India International, Ltd., Air Ceylon, Air 
France, BOAC-British, Himalayan, Orient, KLM, 
Pan-American, ay ep Deccan, Qantas, Scan- 
dinavian, Siamese, hiopian, Iranian, Malayan, 
TWA airlines. 
Greatest trade now is with the United States, 
with the United Kingdom nad ometiied to second in 
1952. Exports to the U.S. include spices, tea, 
minerals, burlap, raw cotton, wool, psyllium seed, 
fgum, nuts, hides and skins. : 

Industrial production, distribution and_ prices 
jare controlled by legislation adopted May 5, 1953. 
f The monetary unit is the rupee, divided into 16 
jannas. In 1952 it equalled U.S. 21c. 


and House of the People), and elected members of 
‘the lower houses of the federating states. A vice- 
tpresident elected by members of both houses pre- 
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sides over the upper house, the Council of States. 
A Council of Ministers eae) headed by 3 
pine minister, aids and advises the president, as 
France, The various federating states have 
governors, appointed by the president, at the head 
of state organizations similar to the federal system. 
India’s first general elections, requiring four 
months’ time, were completed in February, 1952. 
The Congress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, won 364 out 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, interim president. since 
1950, was elected president by the electoral college 
May 13. Pandit Nehru, in office since August, 1947, 
was renamed Prime Minister. 

Untouchability, the age-old stigma imposed by 
India’s caste system, is abolished under the con- 
stitution. Called Harijans or ‘‘children of God’”’ by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the untouchables are being pro- 
vided with special educational and economic ad- 
vantages by the government. India’s five-year 
(1951-1956) development plan has earmarked $37,- 
ae for aid to them and other underprivileged 
classes. 

Land redistribution programs, raising former 
tenant farmers to land holders, are under way in 
a number of the states. 


Political units (states). of India unde: - 
stitution number 28, as follows: re ee 


Popula- 
State Are: tion 
(sq. mi.) (1951) 
BESANT  cicin sivtein'o'¢ ein 4 sie 54,084 9,129,442 
SUEDE seis (on ocs ates oinse ia ose'sinlaiely 70,368 | 40,218,916 
BOMDAYE io. no.che es aes tele 115,570 | 35,943,559 
Madhya Pradesh (Central 
Provinces) and Berar......| 130,323 | 21,327,898 
Madras... 127,768 | 56,952,332 
Orissa, ,869 | 14,644,293 
OO eo at eG 37,428 | 12,638,611 
Uttar Pradesh (United 
Provinces)....... iste 112,523 | 63,254,118 
West Bengal... 476 | 24,786,683 
Hyderabad........ 82,313 8,652.9 
Kashmir and Jammu.,. . 82,258 4,370,000 
Madhya Bharat......... ‘ 46,710 7,941,642 
MiysGreiictas:. tice ciety sto. ; 29,458 9,071,678 
Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union..........005 10,099 3,468,631 
Rajasthan. ..........64. +..] 128,424 | 15,297,979 
BagAsROrAy.< aie.dacc's crartjsiedasie 21,062 ,136,005 
Travancore-Cochin,,........ 9,155 9,265,157 
Vindhya Pradesh........... 24,600 3,577,431 
TOES pela tlelotine rela 4 425 92,506 
BRODSD oi6ie's cisis:a sareiere AnD 6,921 838,107 
COOL RF. sisusioiaiase.piafoteialeisiateios 1,593 29,255 
Delbis: seiere.s.o sateen sLasereaee 574 1,743,992 
Himachal Pradesh...... seat, £0,600 89,437 
Koustol iiss cc's Sens Satu saielsi ers 8,461 67,825 
aie y 579,058 
649,930 
30,963 
110,000 
20,000,000 


Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sq. mi.; popu- 
lation 135,646, became a protectorate in 1950, In- 
dia’s 28th state, Andhra, first to be formed on a 
linguistic basis (Telegu) was formed in 1953 from 
a large coastal area of Madras. 

A dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
administration of Kashmir-Jammu has been before 
the U.N. since 1948. It is a large predominantly 
(77% _) Moslem state the majority of whose popula- 
tion favor rule by Pakistan, but whose Hindu ma- 
harajah ruler would prefer alliance with India. 

The two countries agreed, Aug. 20, 1953, to hold 
a plebiscite, scheduled for 1954, to decide the 
question. 


Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. -The constitution provides for future 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are supported. In 1952 there were 
28 universities and more than 650 colleges. Two 
néw research institutes are in Kharagpur (West 
Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. Each accom: 
modates 3,000. ; 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating fron 
Sanskrit, with more than 200 different variations 
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in dialect. ihe ware langues e is Hindi, but Eng- 
ish s In gener: # 

: More than 85 percent of the gi gee follow 
the Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution 
guarantees complete freedom of worship to 
The remainder are Moslems, isti 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Parsees. 

India has oyer 300,000 licensed radio 
India Radio, in New Delhi, broadcasts 
guages, 17 of which are foreign. x4 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s arm orces 
is voluntary. Armed strength was shared with 
Pakistan in the 1947 partition. Army, navy and 
air force are headed by chiefs of staff under the 
Defense Minister. The army’s strength (Jan. 1, 
1948) was 300,000; navy, 11,850 ratings and officers. 
The navy now consists of one cruiser, three de- 
stroyers, four frigates, six minesweepers and a 
number of small vessels. The 4ir force is being 
enlarged from its 1948 strength (7 fighter squad- 
rons and one transport squadron). 


Republic of Indonesia 


REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 905,522 sq. 
mi. Poaixtion: (U.N. est. 1952): 78,163,006. Flag: 
two horiz, bands, red and white. 


Descriptive. Indonesia is an archipelago for- 
merly known as the East Indies (Neth.), lying 
along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 10° 
S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and the 
Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia comprises 
about 3,000 islands, the five largest being Java (one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world 
with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, western 
Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi) and 
western New Guinea (Irian). Other large islands 
in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, Ball, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. 


Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


sets 


._ All 
in 31 = 


lan. 


Area For. 
(Sq. mi.) (est. 1950) 


West Borneo (Kalimantan). . 208,300 3,000,0 
ROMEEREURIN Ik eink scx = ryha 002 6 oon, 000 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura ........... 51,000 52,000,000 
Celebes (Sulawesi).......... 73,000 5,500,000 
West New Guinea 

(irian) (Neth.)............ 153,350 1,000,000 
Riouw Archipelago........... 4,000 200,000 
Hayat aN, Se re eee ,550 230,000 
MSIE OTROS sa Sora ew ee es 1,870 80,000 
Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 

bok, Sumbawa, Sumba, 

Flores, Timor, others)... 35,000 5,000,000 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- 

191,680 2,000,000 


mahera, Moratai, others). . 
Jakarta (Djakarta), the capital, on Java, for- 
merly was called Batavia. 


Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver, é 

Agricultural products include rice, maize, cas- 
Sava, ground nuts, soya beans tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, coconut 
products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. 

Although the Dutch suffered heavy property 
losses during the revolution, many Dutch enter- 
prises still exist (banking, shipping, coffee, tea, 
rubber, chinchona and sisal). 

Official monetary unit is the rupiah, devalued 
Feb. 4, 1952, from 3.80 to 11.40 to $1 U.S. 


Foreign trade has been (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1950 431,050,000 721,500,000 
1951 799,921,053 1,224,750,526 
1952 923,953,248 911,118,324 


Indonesia agreed Mar. 17, 1952, to sell the U.S. 


18,000 tons of tin per year for three years at $1.18 
per lb. 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation (1942-1945), 
Indonesia was proclaimed an independent republic 
(Aug. 17, 1945) by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta, 
who became respectively the country’s first presi- 
dent and vice president. There followed more than 
four years of intermittent warfare between Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia forces. 

Agreements were signed in The Hague, Nov. 
2, 1949, by representatives of the Netherlands, Re- 


public of Indonesia and the Federalist States of 
Indonesia (representing almost two thirds of the 


Indonesian archipelago not under the ‘‘de facto’ 
Sovereignty of the Republic), transferring sov- 


ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
to the Republic of the United States 
The Union 


New Guinea, 
of Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. 


Statute, 28 articles, created ‘a Netherlands-In- 


donesian Union headed by Queen Juliana. The 
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lands 


a — -- — 
of Netherlands Hew eer. 


republic became the 
Unanimous vote of the General Assembly, 


29, 1950. 

Since 1951 Indonesia has agitated for te: 

tion of its union with the Netherlands and s 

ment of its claim to West Borneo (Irian) 
The premier is Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, 

ist, appointed July 30, 1953, succeeding 

who resigned-June 3. 
Education and Religion. 93% of the inhabi 

are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus 

Buddhists. Included in the population are app: 

mately Sy on ga tr and pg ee 3et - 

education: rogram was begun 
ain = between 16 and a 


Nationa 


eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 


Indonesia has an army, navy and ai 


Defense. 


force. 
Iran 
PERSIA 
Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 square 


m 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 19,151,000. Flag: th 
horizontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lio» 
insignia in white portion. 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies thi 
western and larger half of the great Iran Pia 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by tha 
U.S.S.R. and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by tha 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the Wess 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude o 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 f 


Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover th 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Minera: 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable. Other minerals include iron, coal, copper 
lead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked in Nishapur. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley 
rice, fruits, gums, Ss, wool, tobacco and cottor: 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous/ 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araq, Meshed, Isfahan, Kashar 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium ang 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. Rug exports to the United 
Ree in normal times average more than $3,000,- 

a year. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a ee 
yore monopoly for the exploitation of petrolew 

a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 
ment owns a 53% interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. A new agreement, more favorable to the Iran- 
ian government, was made in 1933, valid until 1993. 
The International Labor Org. reported that in 
1950 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. employed 55,970, paid 
$67,200,000 in wages and $38,520,000 in revenue, a 
total of $105,720,000, or 12.9% of the total revenue 
of Iran, spent inside the state. 

Iran in 1949 began a seven-year industrial, eco- 
nomic and social development plan at a cost of 
$656,000,000, and participated in the United States 
Point Four program. 

The unit of currency is the rial (c. U.S. 3c, 1953). 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 


countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible; Elam was a part of Iran, 


n’s government was similar in form to that of 

‘urkey until 1906. 
Constitutional government, established in 1906 
nprises an executive with power vested in a 
net and government officials who act in the 
e of the Shah; a judiciary; a legislature con- 
ing of a national assembly (Majlis), elected for 
0 elected d 30 


Shah’s signature. Th 

ended May 9, 1949, to empower the Shah to 

olve Parliament. 

_ The Shah 1s Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 

6, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 

ister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939);-di- 
ed Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
Zz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 

second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. 

British and Russian torces entered Iran (Aug. 
25, 1941) and occupied the country until conditions 
permitted their withdrawal. A treaty of alliance 
Was signed with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Great Britain (Jan. 29, 1942) in 
which these countries pledged themselves to respect 
pe territorial integrity, sovereignty and political 

lependence of Iran and to grant economic 
assistance during and after the war. 

Early in 1951 nationalists and Communists 
started strikes in oil fields and Premier Hussein Ali 
declared martial law in Khuzistan province. The 
Tudeh (Masses) party, Communist-led, demanded 
expulsion of all American military advisers as 
well. Unable to get a compromise Hussein Ali re- 
signed and the Shah appointed Dr. Mohammed 
fossadegh, National Front leader, premier Apr. 29. 

Tliament voted nationalization of oil and Mossa- 
degh rejected all arbitration, whereupon Britain 
asked the Internat’l Court of Justice, The Hague, 
for a temporary injunction, which was voted July 
5, 10-2, Poland and Egypt dissenting. The court 
sclaimed jurisdiction and cancelled the injunction 
uly 22, 1952. The British evacuated families from 

badan, placed warships in the Persian Gulf and 
Wparatroopers on Cyprus. Mossadegh appealed to 
President Truman for support. The U.S. sent W. 
verell Harriman to confer with Mossadegh. 

An attempt by the World Bank in March, 1952, 
o settle the question failed and Iranian techni- 
jans have since been operating part of the Abadan 
efinery. Dr. Mossadegh was out of office briefly 
(July 17-21, 1952), but was restored to the pre- 
miership with increased powers, including the of- 
fice of Defense Ministry. 

Iran broke off relations with Great Britain Oct. 
22, 1952. Civil unrest has marked Dr. Mossadegh’s 
gstruggle with the Shah for power. 

q The Shah was briefly exiled in Rome; Aug. 16-19, 
#1953, after attempting to discharge Dr. Mossadegh, 
but returned Aug. 20. Mossadegh was seized by 
oyalist supporters after a civilian and army up- 
rising Aug. 19-20, imprisoned and held for trial 
iby his successor, Maj. Gen. Fazollah Zahedi. 

} Education and Religion.. The Moslem religion 
‘predominates. A law providing for gradual estab- 
“lishment of compulsory education was passed 
4in 1943. 

‘| Defense. Two years’ military service is compul- 
ory..The Army, Navy and Air Force are being 
eorganized. 


Ira 
MESOPOTAMIA 


) Capital: Baghdad. Area: 116,600 square miles, 
Population (U.N. est. 1950): 5,100,000. Flag: black- 
white-green horizontal bars; vertical red stripe at 
oat, inner corners slanted, containing two white 
stars. 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
ithe areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
abia; on the East by Hashemite Jordan and 
Syria. 

"The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
‘shade is not uncommon, contrasted with severe 
Mrosts in the winter. 

-The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
wineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. 
The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey. 
onnecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad an 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 


Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
nm the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
Mate grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
orth and wool and skins are exported. 

Yrag is one of the great oil-producing countries 
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of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. operating the rich Kirkuk field rose 
from an annual rate of 714 million tons in 1950 
to 18,100,000 tons in 1952, and production in ‘first 
two months of 1953 reached an annual rate of 24,- 
300,000 tons. The Iraq Development Board handles 
national improvements paid for by oil royalties. 
(£23,000,000° in 1952). Exclusive of oil, barley 
and dates constitute 78% of Iraq’s exports. 

The monetary unit is the dinar (U.S. $2.80). 


History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley is the legendary cradle of the human race, 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as the original 
Garden of Eden. It was here that the ancient cities 
of Nineveh and Babylon flourished. Ur, the most 
ancient city in the world as yet discovered, was 
built more than 6000 years ago. It is the birthplace 
of the Prophet Abraham. 

The mandate for Mesopotamia as an independ- 
ent state (under the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, 
1920) was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during World War I. Emir Feisal, third son 
of the Grand Sheriff of Mecca, then King of the 
Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a referendum. On his 
death Sept. 9, 1933, he was succeeded by his son, 
Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born March 21, 1912). King 
Ghazi was killed in an automobile accident April 
4, 1939 and was succeeded by his son, Emir Feisal, 
as King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). Emir Abdul 
Iilah, his maternal uncle, acted as regent until the 
King reached his 18th birthday May 2, 1953, and 
took cffice. 

A Constituent Assembly met in Baghdad (1924) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law for 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 138 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate of 29 nominated for eight-year terms by 
ve King. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 

ing. 


Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
free and nominally compulsory. Arabic is the lan- 
guage of the majority. The people are preponder- 
antly Mohammedan. Two thirds of the Mohamme- 
dans belong to the Sunni sect and one-third belong 
to the Shi’ah sect. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army in Jan., 1950, 
comprised three divisions: plains, mountain and 
training, organized along modern lines. There is 
@ small air force and a navy consisting of a 
river flotilla. 


Ireland 


POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Capital: Dublin. Area: 27,137 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1952): 2,948,000. Flag: ver- 
tical bars, green-white-orange. 


Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the east by. the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the southeast by St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly 
of a central peated surrounded by isolated groups 
of hills and mountains, the coast of which is 
much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 48° F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. 
Dublin has an average temperature_of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known of 
which is situated in Killarney. The most important 
river is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some 
mountains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
Wildlife is scarce, and there are no known snakes 
existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical powers 
on those who kiss it. 


Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 50,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A Land Rehabilitation Project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
Cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound. at par 
with the British pound. 
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History an 


d Government ie Brit- 
ish rule took place _ 


t. A ris 
April, 1916, when a republic 
ailed. The Dail serene 


Ulster 
ties), Dec., 1921, which N accep 
The Irish Free State held authority up to 
northern border and Northern Ireland became as- 
sociated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The Constitution which came into operation 
(Dec. 29, 1937), restored the former name. of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declares that Ireland is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens 
ak Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 

Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948 of a 
law Blowing the King to sign credentials of Irish 

lomats. 
cai the Ireland Act 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the Unite 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected ‘directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 mem 
elected by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Tao’ 
(Prime Minister) who is the Hi of Government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five pore of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(i) 
National Language and Culture, Literature, Art 
Education and other professional interests that 
may be defined by law from time to time; (2) Agri- 
culture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
Labor, whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 
dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 
accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
Public adm: tration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Hireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination-of the Taoiseach 
with the ereriee approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 

€ supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
vested in him. 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without so) erie 

In the general election, May 30, 1951, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament. 

1948 aore 


OLR TATIS SAILS vv icia, vveiun,0(0.01¢,e.sraicve wees . 68 

OAT CAR OL at i oF ial esdicreneieeis ee ateceie,s male. 40 
Clann na Poblachta .............. 10 2 
ESPREMOICEN aiitaisl\aisrs, Sucianaluin s,:'syy «, Sfe tars avaceternig 14 16 
MORAN EI OIMNON 6.25.5 35 ass valde 5 6 
PROBOOD OCI Gc see Posie mcie Fe wctayete 14 14 


Eamon de Valera (born in New York City), after 
three years as leader of the Opposition, was re- 
named Prime Minister by the Dail’s vote of 74 
to 69, June 13, 1951. 


Education and Religion, Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1946 
census) 2,786,033. Other chief sects are: Protestant 
Se eenone 124,829, Presbyterian 23,870, others 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Roysl Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary, Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 36,000 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels, 


Israel 


MEDINAT ISRAEL 
REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area rovisi ¢ 
7,800 square miles, Ponnetioe eevee eatin e 
On white field, with Star of Deer nee rive, bands 

ro 'e 
row blue bands in center of field. bape: Es 
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Israel’s area, as defined b. 

Arab nations, includes all tie land 

under the 1947 partition resolution 

General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee anc 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the arnay 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arne 
states to conclude military action, demilitariz 
zones were set up in H Da 2 
on the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the so 
eastern shore.of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ey 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all 
strictions on Jewish immigration which had 
in effect during British rule were abolished and 
April, 1951, Israel had received 559,615 imm 
grants. Estimated Arab population remainim 
June 1951, 170,000. : 


Resources and Industries. Israel is marre. 
an agricultural country, the growing of ci iru 
being the most lucrative commercial activity. TI 
principal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olive® 
melons, grapes, figs, toma and bananas. W 
making is an extensive industry. 
are limestone, petroleum, sandstone, gypsum. 1 
valley of the Jordan and the shores of the Dee® 
Sea yield rock salt and sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refine; 

There has developed considerable trade in man 
factured commodities, both in local and importe 
Taw materials. Small scale industries and hand 
crafts still predominate although there has bee 
& flow of capital equipment for industrial ente2 
prises. tanks and refineries have been cor! 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from 
Mosul fields. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, con 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-y 
All-Israel Water Scheme linking the nation’s wate) 
resources. A new road linking Beersheba ar 
Sodom was opened in 1953 and the Dead Sea potas 
plant and rock salt quarry were reopened. 

Israel’s main Seaport are citrus fruits and fru 

juices, olive oil, polished diamonds, artificial teet 
textiles, chemicals, brushes, fountain ps pha 
maceutical products and a variety of industrid 
products. Imports include processed agricultur: 
products, industrial and agricultural machinery 
chemicals, textiles, grain, timber, hides and othe 
Taw materials. 
The unit of currency is the Israeli pound, issue 
Aug. 16, 1948. Varying rates apply (c. 1.8 pound 
to $1 in international trade, 1953). 

Foreign trade (monthly average in pounds): 


Imports Exports(a) 
1949 7,330,000 iy 
1950 8,550,000 1,050,000 
1951 10,220, 1,330,000 
(a) Excluding petroleum. 


History and Government. The Zionist move 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dy» 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain t 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2 
1917. The open opposition of the Arab world le? 
to indecision in Britain, although it protected th 
immigration of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu 
tions began in Germany great numbers of Jew 
set out for Palestine. After World War II 2 
attempt was made to close the frontiers pendin# 
settlement of the territorial disputes by the U. N. 
and when ships laden with refugees arrives 
British troops did not permit them to land. Th’ 
General Assembly, U. N. voted Nov. 29, 1947, 
Partition Palestine into two independent state} 
by Oct. 1, 1948. The Arab state would hav) 
4,500 sq. mi. A separate enclave of Jerusali 
area 289 sq. mi., was to be administered by @ 
governor appointed by the U. N. British tr 
were to be withdrawn and separate government) 
elected. Controversy intensified with attacks o} 
British officers ensued. Great Britain gave up i 


mandate and withdrew its forces May 15, 194 


A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. It occupied the ter 
ritory designated by the U. N., but also lait 
claim to Jerusalem. It had 5,500 sq. mi. Israi 
took charge of the New City in Jerusalem an 
Jordan held the Old City. The U. N. adopted. 

resolution to internationalize Jerusalem, but wai 


ble to get support from the two states. In the 
Israeli election, Jan. 25, 1949, the Mapai 
ty (Moderate Socialists) won 46 seats in the 
bly, against 19 fer Mapam (Left-wing So- 
) Knesset 
Hag 49, with 120 
aa of whom 3 were Arabs. The assembly 
elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who had been pro- 
Visional president from the start, first president 
f Israel Feb. 17, 1949. David Ben-Gurion was 
chosen premier by a coalition of 4 parties. 
__In general elections of August, 1951, Premier 
/'Ben-Gurion’s Mapai party won 45 out of the 120 
ts in the Knesset. The Cabinet since has been 
‘oadened to include the General Zionists, Pro- 
essives, Mizrachi and Poale Mizrachi, accounting 
fT Bu of the 120 voting members. 
e President is Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in Rus- 
a 952, to succeed Dr. 


a, 1884), elected Dec. 8, 
eizmann who died Nov. 9. 
Israel was elected to the U. N. May 11, 1949. 
From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 
Israel offered June 4, 1953, to negotiate with Jor- 
dan, Syria and Lebanon for joint use of the Jordan, 
Yarmuk and Litani rivers in advance of a general 
peace settlement with the Arab nations. 
The future of approx. 1,000,000 Arab refugees 
who have fled to neighboring states since the new 
Tepublic was formed remains uncertain although 
the U.N. General Assembly approved a $250,000,- 
000 aid program, Jan. 26, 1952. 
The Israeli Nationality Bill, passed, April 3, 
1952, confers citizenship automatically on Jewish 
residents only. 


Education. A dual system of education, Arab and 
Hebrew, prevails and schooling is compulsory. 
Religious, rather than secular education, was 
ordered for schools and immigration camps. The 
use of German has been banned in all public 
performances. 

In April, 1951, there were 2,366 schools with more 
than 10,000 teachers and an attendance of 214,803. 
Under the Arab system of education there were 
(1946) 504 Government sc! Is with an attendance 
of 80,000 pupils, the majority Moslems. 

Hebrew University (opened 1925) on Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1951) a faculty of 
250 teachers and 2,000 students. 


Italy 
REPUBBLICA d@ ITALIA 


Capital: Rome. Area: 116,228 square miles. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1952): 46,889,000. Flag: three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily. Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones 
On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the South, the 
Mediterranean, on the West between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and farther North the Ligurian Sea. The Mari- 
time Alps on the West separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps on the North from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, and the 
and Julian Alps on_the East from Yugo- 
The great plain shut in by these huge 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, and 
watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 

shared by the departments Pied- 


was formed Feb. 14, 19 


the southern province, 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 eruptions. 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (alt. 3,891 ft.) 
iwith a record of 50 known eruptions rises on the 
Bay of Naples. North of the Strait of Messina is 
ithe volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 
The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
[tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 


ports: Venice, Ancona, Bari. and Brindisi. 

The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton, 
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almonds, and megranates flourish in southern 
Italy. In the plains the soil is fertile, but in the 
mountainous regions, which cover a large part of 
the Peninsula, cultivation is difficult. Italy is one 
ef the most densely populated states in Europe, 
having 403 to the square mile (1952). 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the chief 
industry, with a cultivable and forestal area (1950) 
of 68,552,568 acres with 98,756,000 persons so en- 

aged. The principal crops are wheat, corn, rice, 

arley, oats, rye, beans, potatoes, sugar beets, 
grapes and olives. Dairy farming and cheese making 
are important in Northern Italy. 

Italy has made vast progress in reconstructing 
the damage suffered in World War II (est. at $160 
billion); additionally it has built 2,000 schools, 
2,500 mi. of aqueducts, 1,250 mi. of sewers, 1,750 
mi. of irrigation canals and 10,000 mi. of roads. 
Land reclamation work now in progress covers 
10,250,000 acres. A five-year economic development 
plan, 1953, aims at an overall increase of 40% in 
syns production and 500,000 tons of additional 

pping. > 

A land reform program, begun in 1951, contem- 
plates eventual expropriation of 3,500,000 acres. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although it is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

I has more than a thousand hydro-electric 
and 225 thermo-electric power installations which 
supply energy to its industrial centers. Annual 
production of electricity is approximately 20 billion 
kilowatts in normal times. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid. superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese, 
and macaroni. 

Italy’s index of industrial production (100: 1938) 
average 141 in 1952 (fiirst 10 months), compared 
with 95 in 1947, 138 in 1951. Mining reached 166; 
electric power and gas industries, 203. 

The monetary unit is the lira, equal to U. S. 
0.16c (1953). 

Foreign trade (monthly average in lire): 


Imports Exports 
62,239,000,000 


1951 75,025 ,000,000 
1951 112,878,000,000 85,784,000,000 
1952 120,483,000, 000 72,019,000,000 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy, 
by the peace of Zurich, came under the crown of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the house 
of Savoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, the 
Romagna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at once 
by Sicily and Naples, and by The Marches and Um- 
bria. The first Italian Parliament declared Victor 
Emmanuel King of Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and 
Venetia were added (1866), an outcome of the 
Austro-Prussian war. The Papal States were taken 
possession of by Italian troops (Sept. 20, 1870) after 
the withdrawal of the French garrison in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) 
were annexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 
out United Italy. The king entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State. of Vatican City as 
independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
Benito Mussolini. They marched on Rome and 
took over the government at the invitation of the 
King Oct. 28, 1922. ‘ 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. He was known as Ducs 
(Leader). He made war on Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 
and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel III emperor; de- 
fied the sanctions of the League of Nations; joined 
the Berlin-Tokyo axis; sent troops to fight for 
Franco against the Republic of Spain; joined Ger- 
many in war after the defeat of France. World 
War II ended in the defeat of Italy, surrender of 
conquered lands, loss of colonies. Part of Venezia 
Guilia went to Yugoslavia and Trieste was made a 
free territory. Mussolini was put to death bya firing 
squad of Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village 
of Dongo on Lake Como. [See World War II] 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his son 
took the title Humbert II. In the general elections, 
June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 for a re- 
public, 10,718,502 for a monarchy, King Humbert 
departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became 
head of the government. Victor Emmanuel went to 
Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. : 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, elected by a joint. session of the Senate 
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and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
(May 11, 19 

1948). th Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 

, the 

tors et 107 appointed; the Chamber of Deputies 
numbers 590 members. Italy is described by the 
Constitution as a ‘‘democratic republic founded on 
work.” Re-organization of the Fascist Party is 
forbidden. Women of 21 and over may vote. 

In the general elections June 7-8, 1953, Premier 
De Gasperi’s Center party coalition won by a 
margin of 14 seats in the Senate and 16 in-the 
Chamber. The Christian Democrats party won 
10,859,554 votes (40.09%). Communists ran second 
with 6,122,638 (22.6%). Premier De Gasperi was 
ye-appointed and announced his eighth Cabinet 
July 15, 1953, but resigned July 28. Giuseppe Pella, 
Christian Democrat, was appointed his successor. 

Italy is subject to strikes and violent agitation 
spurred on by Communists, whose object is to di- 
vorce Italy from American aid and the western 
powers. The Italian Confederation of Labor 
Syndicates is the conservative answer to the radical 
General Confederation of Labor, which fights the 
U. S., but is considerably smaller. Acquisition of 
Trieste by Italy remains a subject of agitation. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
Gaspari and former Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza ~brought Italy into the West European 
orbit. The U.N. authorized Italy to administer 
Italian Somaliland as a Trust Territory. A pro- 
posal to seat Italy in the Trusteeship Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
census (1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics 
(99.6%), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1088); 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education is compulsory between 6 and 14, 


Defense. Portions of the peace treaty limiting 
the army to 185,000, the navy to 67,500 tons, the 
police to 65,000 were repudiated by the U.S. and 10 
other nations, Dec. 21, 1951. The U.S.S.R. ob- 
jected. Italian ships have taken part in naval 
marcuyens of Britain, France and the U. S. at 

alta, 

The Navy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 
ers, four destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. 
Two destroyers, c. 1620 tons, were transferred from 
the U. S. Navy, June, 1951. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


The colonial empire of Italy consisted of Libya, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian .Somaliland, and the 
Aegean Islands (Dodecanese Islands). 


After World War II the Western Allies and Soviet 
Union could not agree on the disposition of the 
colonies and the matter was referred to the Se- 
curity Council, U. N. 

The UN General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Libya and Somalia (Italian Som- 
aliland) as sovereign states in Africa. Libya, com- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan became 
independent Dec. 24, 1951. Consult index, ge 
Somalia was ordered to become independent tenta- 
tively by_1960, until then to be administered under 
Italian-U.N. trusteeship. The Assembly voted Dec. 
3, 1950, that Eritrea, an Italian colony since 1890, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
should be federated with Ethiopia. Federation was 
completed July 9, 1952 with approval of Eritrea’s 
constitution by its Assembly. Consult index, 
Ethiopia. 

Somalia (area, 194,000 square miles; population 
[estimated 1940], 1,300,000) extends along the 
Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba 
River. The coastline extending in a northeast- 
southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with no 
indentation of importance, The capital, Mogadisho, 
is the only port. 
eine prey is ays ouzes of half the 

or. upply of incense. her exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and fears 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 7 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pel-He and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
7,953, The concession has been returned to China. 


The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallo: 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 
wide. Saseno has been returned to Albania. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 
Capital: Tekyo. Area: 147,690 square miles, Popu- 
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lation (U.N. est. 1952): 85,500,000. Flag: w 
ground with red sun. 


area of 404,428 square 
43,233,954; the southern half of 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Ca 

the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German p 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manch 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226 
The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its ! 
line measuring 16,214 miles. The northern islar 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto ch 
running down through Yezo and the mainland. 
continuation of the Kuentin mountain range « 
China appears in the southern islands, the ran} ge 
meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vas 
transverse fissure crossing the mainland from thig: 
Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of vo. 
canoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the mo 
tain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The earthaqu: 
zone—where the average is said to be four s 
ones a day, with serious ones every six or seve. 
years—has its greatest center along the Paciff 
Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyus 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, oper) 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacifi 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast lin 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 sq. m3 

The streams are short and swift, of little valwi 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydrox 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance thi 
magnificent scenery. Kegon waterfall at Nikk 
makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 


Resources and Industries. More than half ths 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief foos 
of the country. Wheat, barley rye, sweet and it 
Potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, 
apples, grapes, persimmons and mandarins are als& 
ates: Minerals include gold, silver, cop 
ead, zinc, iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sul 
phur, salt and petroleum. 

After agriculture and the making of silk, tho 
principal industries before World War II were fish» 
ing, manufacture of woolens, cottons, paper, pot!) 
tery, vegetable oil, leather and matting. The chie# 
imports in the order of their monetary value wer 
raw cotton, food grain, wool, wrought iron, min» 
eral oil, machinery, crude rubber, iron ore ane 
coal. Exports comprised, in order, cotton tissues 
Taw silk, rayon cloth, machinery, canned -goods# 
silk tissues, knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron; 
cotton yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 

The general industrial production index (100 
1934-36) averaged.145.9 in 1952; estimated to react 
152.3 in 1953. Manufacturing, 1952, was 137.8? 
mining 121.6; electricity and gas 195.8. 

Textile exports have increased with the genera 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 

nery are increasingly important as sources 04 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
gained much of its former importance (5,265,000 
tons annually by 1952). 
ane monetary unit is the yen (c. U.S. 0.27¢2 


Foreign trade has been: 


we 


Imporis Exports 
1948 $683,000,000 $284, 400,000 
1949 $01,700,000 566,000,000 
1950 969,900,000 820,000,000 
1951 2,046,800,000  1,354,500,000 
1952 1.786,000,000 — 1,157,000,000 


Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 
clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osa 
Pacific Coast of the main island. es 


History and Government. According to Japanese 
legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Ii immu 
Tenno (660 B.C.). Temporal power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns (1186-1867) until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji (1867). The feudal 
system was suppressed (1871) marking the rise of 
we uppers middle classes led by the powerful trading 

‘ies. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line 
born April 29, 1901 and crowned Nov. 10-14 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924 to Princess Nagako Kuni, 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born 
Dec. 23, 1933). Other children are Princess Shigeko 
(born Dec. 6, 1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept, 
30, 1929), Princess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931), 
Prince Masahito (born Nov. 28, 1935). A daughter 
the sixth child was born (March 2, 1939) and 
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A new_ Constitution became effective May 
» 1947. In it the Japanese people ‘‘renounce 
forever’ the right to wage war or maintain 
armed land, sea or air forces. It strips the 
Emperor of all pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and pro- 
vides he ‘‘shall be the symbol of the state and of 
the unity of the people, deriving his position from 
the sovereign will of the people,’’ but it reaffirms 
the Emperor’s line of direct succession within his 


y popular ballot, and a House of Representatives 
of 466 members directly elected for not more than 
four years. The Constitution prohibits the govern- 
Ment from giving support to Shintoism, religious 
education or any other form of religious activity. 

General elections took place in April, 1953, f 
lowing a vote of censure against Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, head of five Cabinets since Oct. 15, 1948. 
ea eetp in the two houses as of April 26, 
1953: 


herrea se pk a oe 


Liberals 3 9 
P 15 716 
3 Z - 40 712 
Right Socialists - 26 66 
Ryokufukai(Green Wind) 34 35 
iarm-Labor ............ 2 5 
atoyama Liberals ..... 2 

It Mrs Naa s-tere 1 1 

Pain MEET 37 12 


Gen. MacArthur ordered the government June 
6, 1950, to ban members of the Central Committee 
f the Japanese Communist party from public af- 
‘airs for i perwexsion of the truth and incitation to 
nass violence.’’ 

In 1951 efforts of the United States to bring 
apan back into the society of nations gained sup- 
port from the West, but was opposed by the Soviet 
Union. The Philippine government continued to 
press for large reparations. Japan was admitted to 
he re nee a AL UNESCO, and In- 
térnational Monetary Fund. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, ; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving ae ey. ee Senet Bee 
0 he section o' e Ya x 
ee eS U.S.S.R. South Sakhalin, the 


if India, June 9 
with the United States was announced Aug. 7, 
which would allow rebuilding of Japan’s 


,634 Buddhist temples and 2,104 Chris- 

ee rciven. The Roman Catholics have an 
rehbishop and three suffragan bishops. 
Shinto—the ancient religion, or 
ods’’—embodies strong nationalist concepts. 
Nine years of education is compulsory, consisting 
nf six years of elementary and three years of lower 
secondary education. There are 203 colleges and 
piversities (July 1951), including the seven main 
national universities: Tokyo (founded 1877), Kyoto 
1897), Tohoku at Sendai (1907), Kyushu at Fuku- 
oka (1910), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka 
1931), and Nagoya (1939). Illiteracy is only 10% in 
the nation. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 
Defense. Japan has no army or navy. Its main 
defense force, the National Safety Forces, was 
expanded to 110.000 personnel in 1952. 
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Jordan 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est. 1952): 

37,500 square miles. Population (govt. est, 1950): 

Flag: three horizontal bars, black- 

triangle at staff with seven- 
pointed white star. 


Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent State in Western Asia, 
formerly an Arab State in the Palestine Mandate. 

The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The boundaries of Jordan have not been 
finally determined, patty cutest its western boun- 
dary with Israel. It is bounded on the North b: 
ve ia on the East by Iraq, on the South by Sau 

abia. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Samaria. Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 


Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash 
mines are being rapidly developed, and petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built. Railways connect Amman 
with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with Syria. Pas- 
senger express service was inaugurated between 
Amman and Damascus, March 1952. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles. 

The monetary unit is the Jordan. dinar. 


History and Government. Jordan was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but 
gained its independence in 1946. .Emir Abdullah 
was proclaimed King May 25: Jordan signed a 
mutual assistance treaty with Great Britain, March 
22, 1946, revised March 15, 1948. 

Under, the new constitution of Jan. 8, 1952, 
legislative power is vested in Parliament; the cabi- 
net is responsible to the House of Representatives. 
The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 24 
members nominated by the King; the House of 40, 
elected by the people. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali and a brother of King Feisal 
II of Iraq; King of Jordan since May 25, 1946, 
was assassinated by an Arab extremist July 20, 
1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King Talal I, 
Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King Talal on 
medical advice, proclaiming his son, Crown Prince 
Hussein, as his successor, Aug. 11, 1952; installed 
as King Hussein I, May 2, 1953. 

Jordan’s population has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has administered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion of 
Jerusalem, and made that city the administrative 
center for western Jordan, July 27, 1953. 


Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom over 1,400,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 


Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Republic of Korea 
TAEHAN; CHOSEN 


Capital: Seoul. Provisional capital: Pusan. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate, 1949): 29,291,000, 


Descriptive. Korea, ‘‘Land of the Morning 
Calm,’”’ occupies a mountainous “peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu_River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 8,337 ft. 


Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War Il. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was develop- 
ment of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon 
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industries. Since the war the economy 
ious improving, has shown heavy deficits, and 
obtained some ECA aid. 


of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
this war the ‘‘complete independence’ of Korea 
that had been recognized in the treaty following 
Sino-Jabanese War of 1894-1895 (which also was 
for the control of Korea) gave way to a recognition 
by Russia of Japan’s paramount interest in Korea. 
Japan continued its military occupation of the 
country, and annexed Korea as Chosen in 1910. 

The decision that Korea should be ‘‘free and 
independent’’ was made by President F. D. se- 
velt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at the Cairo 
Conference, Nov., 1943. The 38th parallel of lati- 
tude was designated at Potsdam as the dividing 
line between Soviet and American occupations. 

Gen. of the Army Douglas C. MacArthur an- 
nounced that the Soviet army would receive the 
surrender of Japanese troops north of the 38th 
degree of latitude in Korea, and the United States 
Army under Brig. Gen. John R. Hodge (later 
eum eps) would receive their surrender south of 

at line. 

Russian troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; 
U. S. troops entered a week later. The Russians 
occupied 48,468 sa. mi., population c. 9,000,000; 
the Americans 36,760 sq. mi., population c. 21,- 
000,000. The Soviet military immediately began 
organizing Socialists and Communists and on 
Sept. 6, 1945, announced the Korean Peoples 
Interim Committee. Hodge, now lieutenant gen- 
eral, refused to recognize it and organized the 
Korean Advisory Council with the uelp of leaders 
Kim Koo and Syngman Rhee and the Korean 
Democratic party. 

In Dec., 1945, James F. Byrnes, Secy. of State, 
met with Ernest Bevan, British Foreign Minister, 
and V. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
Moscow and agreed to a trusteeship for Korea, to 
be administered by the U. S., the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain for 5 years, and to a _con- 
ference on Korea between the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union. But repeated attempts to get an 
agreement with the Soviet Union failed in Korea. 
Moreover the party of Dr. Rhee opposed the 
trusteeship. An Interim Legislature, estab. 1946 
by the U. S., fared no better. On Aug. 26, 1947 
the U. S. invited the Soviet Union to confer in 
Washington and was rejected; the U. S. then 
referred the whole matter to the U. N. 

The Soviet Union proposed, in September, the 
an of Korea by foreign troops by Jan., 


The U. N. named a Temporary Commission on 
Korea to hold elections in 1948. When it reached 
Korea it was refused admission to North Korea. 

On. May 10, South Koreans established the 
Republic of Korea, with Seoul (pop. 1,150,000) 
as the capital. On July 20, Dr. Syngman Rhee 
(born 1875) was elected president, On Aug. 15 the 
U.S. turned the government over to the Republic. 
It withdrew its troops by June 29, 1949. 

During an internal political crisis, the National 
Assembly voted June 23, 1952, to extend President 
Rhee’s term to Aug. 15. Also approved, July 5, 
constitutional amendments providing for popular 
presidential elections and a two-house Congress. 
(Originally the Assembly elected the president and 
vice president.) Dr. Rhee was reelected, Aug. 5, 
1952, for a four-year term. 

On May 1, 1948, Communists organized the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang (pop. c. 
200,000) (not recognized by U. S.). At the end of 
the year the Russians announced their with- 
drawal, leaving behind a-fully equipped and trained 
army of peasants and workers. The South Koreans, 
See Ee ae consla rule m equipped 

ne ry € U. S. to keep order, t 

poreed bo Rent @ war. Pore et 

e Nor orean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The Security 
Council, U. N., demanded immediate withdrawal 
and asked support of its members. (The Soviet 
Union was absent.) The . S. ordered Gen. 
MacArthur to send aid. On July 7 the U. N. 
asked President Truman to name a commander 
in chief; he appointed Gen. MacArthur. On 
Noy. 26 200,000 troops of the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist) entered the war. 

An armistice was signed by United Nations and 
Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 a.m., 
Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sunday, 
July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours‘later (9 a.m., 
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EDT, Monday, July 27), 
a neutral b r zone. 
mediately 


The No: 
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Education and . Christianity, Cc 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch’ondokyo are the pri 
pal religions. A modern school system 
introduced by the Japanese, including an im; 
university in Seoul. Chris’ missionaries es' 
lished seminaries and higher institutions 
learning. The Republic of Korea has compuls 


primary education. 
Latvia 


LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.58.R. 


Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,395 square 
Population (estimated 1940): 1,994,506 


Latvia, an imperial Russian province befo 
World War I, became an independent republic No 
18, 1918. In 1940 it was overrun by Russia whic 
incorporated it into the Soviet Union as the La 
vian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act has 1 
been recognized by the United States. For detatle 
information see The World Almanac for 1952. 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 


Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. estimate): 4,06 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951 
1,285,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-white 
red; the white twice the width of red bars, wit 
green cedar in center. } 


Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in thi 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterrane 
littoral in southwest Syria about 120 miles lon: 
and 30 to 35 miles wide, extending from Palestins 
on the South to Nahr al Kebir on the North 
Beirut is the chief seaport. 


Resources and Industries. The country is pr 
marily agricultural, the most important product 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. | 

The monetary unit is the Lebanese pound (¢ 
U.S. 284$¢, 1953). 


History and Government. Lebanon was formes 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, Sout. 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, wit. 
Syria, an independent state (Sept. 1, 1920), follow 
ing the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) b 
states were administered under French Mandat 
(1920-1941). An agreement (signed Dec. 27, 19433 
transferred nearly all powers hitherto exércised b 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Government 
effective Jan. 1, 1944. Foreign troops were withs 
drawn in 1946. First elections to the Lebanesé 
Parliament (Chamber of Deputies) were held Ma 
25, 1947. The 77 seats are distributed according té# 
religious sects and personalities, not parties. 

The President normally is elected for a six-yea 
term, Camille Chamoun was elected President b 
Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952, succeeding Beshara al 
Khoury who resigned following a national protess 
movement. 
Lebanon is a member of the United Nations an 
the Arab League. 


Education and Religion. The population is com: 
posed of Christians (55%) and Moslems (45%) 
There are an American, a French and a Nation 
University in Beirut, Arabic is the princip 


language. 
Liberia 


Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 square miles 
Population (govt. est. 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 12 
horizontal red and white alternating stripes; ix 
upper corner néarest staff a blue square with five 
pointed white star. 


Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic 0! 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast o} 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the Wes? 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on th 
East, with a coast line on the South Atlantic o 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 190 miles 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests 
rich in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United a 
aid, was opened as.a free port, July 26, 1948) 
Air service in Liberia is maintained by Air France) 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian Internationa 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and Jam 
Spriggs Payne field. The latter, accommodatin: 
DC-3 and DC-6 types, was opened at Sinkor, Mon 
rovia, April 25, 1952. 


Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 


Sung, 


. 


' 
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id, iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
stricts. Iron ore from the Bomi Hills mines is 


furnishes 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

_, rhe currency in circulation since 1942 is United 
States dollars. There is also a Liberian coinage in 
Silver and copper. 


__History and Government. The population is en- 
direly of the African race. The number of American 
‘Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
(1822) when a settlement was made at Monrovia by 
Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
Was declared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Consti- 
tution is modelled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
The Government rests with a President elected for 
one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year terms); a 
Senate of 10, elected for six years, and a House 
of Representatives of 31, elected for four years. 
The President is William V. Tubman (elected May 
4, 1943) for an 8-year term, reelected to a 4-year 
term, May 1951. 


Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
Mates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 335 schools (1951), including 183 public schools; 
also two colleges. 


Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 
AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 


Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est. 1952): 
1,100,000 sq. mi. Population (est. 1952): 1,340,000. 


Descriptive. .The former ttalian colony of Libya, 
first country to receive independence fully under 
United Nations auspices, is a constitutional mon- 
archy comprising the state of Tripolitania, Cyre- 
NMaica, and Fezzan. It is situated along the 
the northern coast of Africa, bounded on the 
North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by Egypt; 
West by Tunis and Algeria; South by French West 
Africa, Equatorial Africa and the Sudan. Geo- 
graphically it consists of three zones: The Medi- 
terranean, about 17,230 square miles, most heavily 
populated and the only section well suited to 
agriculture; a sub-desert area, which produces 
chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone containing 
some fertile oases (Ghadames; Ghat, Soena, Sebha, 
Brak). Tripolitania, in the northwest, contains 
69% of the population, while Cyrenaica has 27%, 
and the Fezzan 4%. Native transportation and 
communication are elementary. Military bases are 
maintained by the United States, including the 
large air force base at Wheelus, near Tripoli; and 
Great Britain and France. 


Resources and Industries. Economically one of 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
et. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 

te palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products include 
tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), matting, 
carpets, leather articles, and fabrics. embroidered 
} with gold and silver. 

The country receives aid from the U:S., Great 

Britain and France. to finance the government, 
provide equipment and raise economic and educa- 
tional standards. Britain’s ties with Libya were 
formalized by a treaty, July 30, 1953, granting 
rights to maintain military bases for 20 years in 
exchange for financial aid. 
The monetary unit (1952) is the Libyan pound 
of 100 piastres, worth $2.80, to replace British mili- 
tary currency, Egyptian pounds and Algerian 
'francs in circulation. : 


History and Government, Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, Islam, 
the Ottoman Empire and, since the beginning of 
ithe 20th Century, Italy. After the expulsion of 
Italy and Germany in World War II, 1952, Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica were placed under British adminis- 
itration, the Fezzan under French military ad- 
ministration. ¥ ie 

Emir Mohammed Idris El] Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
‘June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and 
set up an interim government over internal affairs, 
Sept. 18, 1949. Creation of Libya as a sovereign 
state was approved by the UN General Assembly, 
Nov. 21, 1949, with independence scheduled for Jan. 
9. 1952. A pre-independence constituent assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern- 
ment and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 
3, 1950. The monarchy was proclaimed by King 
Tdris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55. In the first general elections, 


Feb, 19, 1952, the ee ere Independence party 
winning a majority of the 55 Parliament seats. 
The premier is Mahmoud Bey Muntasser. - 
Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953 as eighth member of the 
aaa League. Minerals were nationalized May 5, 


Education and Religion. Libya’s' population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians (44,000), Jews (33,000), and others. Illit- 
ba eae ecg Vera wechon are 

ajor problems. nly are literate; school 
attendance (1951) was 32,000. 


Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain, 
France and the United States allow each to main- 
tain its military forces in Libya. pending future 
developments. 


Liechtenstein 


Capital: Vaduz. Area: 65 square miles. Popula- 
tion (census 1950): 13,571. Flag: blue and red bars. 


Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a Principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland, It 
was (until 1866) a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete indepen- 
dence (Nov. 7, 1918). By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 


Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. The monetary unit is the franc. 


History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution (1921) legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations .set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 


Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN §8.S.R, 


Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area (1940): 22,959 
square miles, Population (est. 1940): 2,879,070. 


Lithuania, an independent Baltic state since the 
13th century and later a Russian Grand Duchy, 
proclaimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 and incorporated 
as the Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been 
recognized by the United States. For detailed in- 
formation see The World Almanac for 1952. 


Luxemburg 
LUXEMBOURG 


Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 300,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 


Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 


Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners; 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron. pig iron and 
steel. The unit of currency is the Luxemburg 
frane (U.S. 2c, 1953). 

History and-Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confed- 
eration. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 
15, 1948. Customs union with Netherlands and 
Belgium was adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux 
Customs Union, with inter-union regulation of 
debits and credits, tariff schedules, working toward 
full economic union. Luxemburg signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty; initialed the Schuman coal-steel 
plan.and European Army plan. | 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg is governed under 
a Constitution (1868), modified 1919. Legisla- 
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wer rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 
ip mamber, elected by universal suffrage with 
ecutive power held by a Minister of 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. L 
ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 
1896), who succeeded on the abdi 
sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 1919) and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They haye a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), another son and four daugh- 
ters. The Prime Minister is Sette pg fe 

e ulation is. almost entirely Roman Catho- 
Mee mducntion is compulsory and military service 


obligatory. Z 
Mexico: 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1952): 26,922,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by.the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
makes a huge indentation in the western coast, 
completely separating the narrow, mountainous 
sterile and sparsely inhabited peninsula of Lower 
California, T60 miles long, from the mainland. On 
the East the Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coast line on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf and the 
Caribbean. The northern boundary is 1,549 miles 
long. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. Average annual increase is 
2.29%. 


Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources, Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Total output in 1950 ex- 
ceeded 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum production is 
huge. Production has risen from 39,000,000 bbls. 
in 1938, when the industry was nationalized, to 
a daily average of more than 230,000 bbls, 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood. Some of the more important products 
are coffee (world’s third largest producer), corn, 
rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, gar- 
banzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About 50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

_iIndustrial output annually is valued at over 4 
billion pesos, principal products being vegetable 
oils, cotton yarn and clothing, sugar and flour, 
beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes and 
cigars, rubber, paper, wool products, cement, 
shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous 
for industrial and native handicraft in Silver, pot- 
tery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U. S 
takes three-fourths of its exports. 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry, tourists spending some 1,500,000,000 pesos 
annually. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 
Rajlway and highway construction has been a 
feature of progress; there are 15,129 miles of 
railroads and 20,000 miles of highways connect- 
ing the different regions and linking the United 
States with Central and South America. Thirty- 
five Mexican airways companies serve the country, 
four operating international traffic. Additionally 
two American and one Central American carriers 
provide international service. Eighteen steamship 
companies operate regular schedules from the 14 
major ports. 

The monetary unit is the peso, devaluated in 
1949 to 8.65 to $1 U.S. (quoted at c. 1144c 1953). 
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Monthly average foreign trade (in pesos) 


548,000,000 

533,000,000 
ernment. Mexico 

History and Gov mire 


effected 
gressed in 
ae ith governor, 
states, wW: 0" ? 
elected universal male suffrage. The 
re sin for a president elected for 6 


and deputies for 3 
until one term has interv ‘ 
elected on a representative basis of one to 


150,000 pop. There are two territories 


distribution, seizing lar, 
them among the landless. peasants. 
rests in the government, but the peasants 


allowed i 

tributed (1915-1945) 65,000,000 acres among 2,13! 
000 families, with the rural village (ejido) th 
unit of land holding. Since December, 1941, th 
president has issued individual land titles whi 
continuing communal operation of farms. 

The government regulates farm production ana 
fixes um and minimum prices for farn 
products. The exportation and importation on 
agricultural products are under state control. 

Mexico has a social security system for insuranes 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity) 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment 
an_advanced age and death. — i 
The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, electee 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. 


Defense. Military training is compulsory, draff 
tees serving one year, then form part of the rea 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. The! 
is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Education and Religion. Primary education 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Govern 
ment schools (1951) number 25,351. Vocational in 
struction, particularly in agriculture, is being pro? 
moted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the coun 
The National University of Mexico (founded 1551 
is famous among Latin-American universities, andé 
in the capital are many higher institutions o: 
learning and culture and scientific institutions and 
societies. Education in primary, secondary an 
normal schools is democratic and divorced from ali) 
religious doctrines. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church rea 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of the 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Monaco 


Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carle 
Monaco, Area: 0.59 square mile. Population (es- 
timated 1948): 21,000, Flag: red and white hori- 
zontal bands. 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on they 
Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea side 
by the French Department of the Alps Maritimes— 
It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
magnificent scenery. 


Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as @) 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax-- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming: 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. Monte Carlo isi 
a town with a resident population of about 9,500. 
The French franc is the unit of currency. 


History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, King Charles III (1861) ceded his rights 
upon Menton and Roquebrune to France. The 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a 
Constitution was promulgated (June 7, 1911). This 
provided for a National Council of 12 members 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco= 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on thi 


latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formal! 2 
throne Nov. 19, 1949 y ascent 
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ee University in Fez. The principal languages are 
a Morocco Moorish-Arabic and the Berber dialects, “french 

MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE and Spanish are used for official and business pur- 


FARTHEST WEST 


_ Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 square miles. Pop- 
lation (estimated 1950): 10,442,000. 


_ Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, a French 
nd Spanish protectorate, is a remnant of 
the great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs 
the close of the seventh century and ruled all 
morthwestern Africa and most of the Iberian Pen- 
a. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on the 
rth by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
osite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
_ Along the 200\miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
tun the Riff hills. From Northeast to Southwest 
extend the Atlas Mountains in five great ranges 
rising to 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie fertile 
well-watered plains and the northern slopes of 
jhe mountains are well wooded. 
The climate is healthy, spec on the Atlan- 
i¢ Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
he Sahara by the Atlas Moun and where 
here is a “‘tell’? or fertile region. Tangier is a 
ecognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
emperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 
The French section encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
tlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
South to the boundary of the ppenish zone in: the 
orth. The area is approximately 153,870. square 
miles; population (estimated 1950), 8,540,000. The 
Spanish section is the northern strip that extends 
except for the small internationalized Tangier 
area) from a point in the Atlantic about 16 miles 
south of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain also 
exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclave and the 
‘ape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex- 
sreme Southwest of the country. Spanish-con- 
rolled territory totals approximately 18,009 square 
miles with a population (census 1945) of 1,082,000. 
The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
boriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occu- 
pied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, 
nown to foreigners as Moors. The third race is 
ewish, in two sections, one settled there from time 
mmemorial, and the other driven from Europe in 
omparatively modern times. 


Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
ultural and pastoral. Eggs and poultry have be- 
ome the chief articles of export, reaching even to 
Mngland. Other important exports are skins, hides, 
yool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, almonds, 

mmin and gums. The chief imports are textiles 
ugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles an 
Pirits. t and vineyards are abundant and 
ates a regular crop. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, 
yoolen and silk stuffs are among the manutac- 

res, chiefly for domestic consumption. Mineral 
eposits are undeveloped, but much copper, lead 
md tin are known to exist. An oil field extends 
rom Fez to Laraish. Phosphate exists in great 
bundance, estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons. 
anganese production is increasing (258,000 tons 


1950). 
The monetary unit in the French Zone and 
langier is the franc. Spanish currency circulates 

n the Spanish zone. 

History and Government. The Empire theoreti- 
ally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is 

ivided into three zones—French and Spanish zones 

md the neutral Tangier area. The Sultan resides 

h Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, Marra- 
lsh and Meknes are capitals by tradition. 
Morocco came under French influence because 

f its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
ibes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 
ez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
hich occupied Fez in 1911. For two decades there- 

fter the country was restless, with frequent up- 
sings, and pacification was not completed until 

ne exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 

idi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief in 1933. 

An elaborate French administration is headed 
a Resident General who also acts as Minister 
Foreign Affairs to the Sultan. There is agitation 

or a greater measure of home rule in both the 
mench and Spanish zones, 

The reigning Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben 
oussef, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 
912-1927), proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927, was deposed 
g. 20, 1953 and exiled, when violence threatened 
er Morocco’s nationalistic aims. His uncle, 
oulay Mohammed Ben Arafa, was selected by 
e Maghzen (governing council) to succeed him, 


Education and Religion. The native population is 
irgely illiterate. but trade schools and agricultural 
a@ining centers have been considerably developed 
mee 1945. There are Koranic, Franco-Moslem and 
rench schools, European-type elementary and 
secondary schools had 205,000 attendance in 1950. 
he most notable Islamic school is the Kairoween 


Poses in their respective zones. The po 
predominantly Moslem, population is 


TANGIER INTERNATIONAL ZONE 


Tangier, a Besport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, is in- 
ternationalized. The Tangier Zone comprises 225 
Square miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 

A convention was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a 
Eee (July, 1925) by Great Britain, France and 

pain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity and internationalization. Spain, however, re- 
opened the question (1926) by a demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
(July 25, 1928) giving Spain control of policing. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940. The international ad- 
ministration went into effect Oct. 11, 1945. An 
eight-nation agreement held in the Zone Nov. 10, 
1952 restored several administrative posts to Spain. 


Nepal 
Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated 1948): 7,000,000. 


Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the Southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the South and West by India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the bleak and lofty mountains. including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
into the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
noted for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
lavishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Weekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 
cutta, India, was started in 1950. The country’s 
first motor road from Katmandu to the outside 
world was scheduled for completion in 1953, 


Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

The monetary unit is the Nepalese rupee. Paper 
currency was issued for the first time in 1945. 


History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, 2a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant (about 1769). The sovereign is Mahara- 
jadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906). The ruling family until 1951 was the Ranas, 
Hindu Rajputs. King Tribhubana, member of the 
Thapas family who formerly were figureheads in 
the government, returned from exile Feb. 18, 1951, 
ended rule by hereditary premiers, establishing a 
popular government, sworn in Nov, 16, 1951. The 
Communist party was outlawed Jan. 25, 1952. 

Assisted by the U.S., India and the U.N., the 
King and 5 councilors who constitute the interim 
government are attempting to curb economic and 
social- ills, including a reform of the medieval 
land system, reduction of illiteracy rate (98%), 
institute free elections. The first general elections 
are tentatively planned for 1954. 


Religion: Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
the bulk of the people. 


Defense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 


infantrymen. 
Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


Capital: Amsterdam, Area: 15,450 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1952): 10,426,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 


Descriptive. The Netherlands, a kingdom in 
northwestern Europe, is bounded by Germany on 
the East, Belgium on the South and the North Sea 
on the West and North. Its surface is flat, with an 
average height above sea level of 37 feet, and with 
about one-fourth of its land below sea level. re- 
claimed and protected by dykes, of which there are 
1,500 miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder 
Zee, which covers 1,350 square miles, added 900 
square miles to the cultivable land, the areas being 
called ‘‘polder.’’ 

Disastrous floods early in_1953 gave impetus to 
plans to make the country floodproof by damming 
off North Sea inlets. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
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uuguration of the King or in 
with’ the constitution—is held there. 


Resources and Industries. Of the country’s 
5,750,000 acres given over to agriculture (including 
gardens, orchards and pastures) 90 per cent are 
. in holdings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 
50 per cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very special type of soil found on the edge 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was taken 
to Holland several hundred years ago. The village 
of Boskoop, with 750 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
Tayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. In Eind- 
hoven the famous Philips electrical and radio fac- 
tories are located. Coal is found in Limburg. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs and tariff unity. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
Systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

A new 20-mile segment of the Amsterdam-Rhine 
Canal, opened May 21, 1952, halves shipping time 
between the Rhine and Amsterdam. It has largest 
inland navigation lock in the world, 1,150 ft. _ 

The monetary unit is the gulden (guilder, florin) 
equiv. U.S. 26.32c, 1953. 


Foreign trade in guilders: 


accordance 


Imports Exports 

1949 5,296,631,000 3,794,135,000 
1950 7,752,400, 000 5,287,800,000 
1951 9,671,310,000 7,415,930,000 
1952 8,512,000,000 8,007,000,000 
Trade with the United States in guilders: 
1949 877,913,000 111,156,000 
1950 899,000,000 227,000,000 
1951 1,071,600,000 418,700,000 
1952 1,084,000, 000 515,000,000 


History and Government. The first Constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised (1815) after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- 
ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 50 members, elected for six years (one- 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 100 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The Sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the Sovereign, of 
which she is President, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 4, 1948) on the abdi- 
cation and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince Consort, known as 
“The Prince of the Netherlands” since the acces- 
sion of Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhemina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
fporn Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
born Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

The Houses of the States-General are composed; 

First Chamber (1952)—Catholic, 14; Labor, 14: 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christian Historical Union, 
6; Freedom and Democracy, 4; Communists, 2. 

Second Chamber (1952)—Catholic part . 
Labor, 30; Anti-Revolutionary, 12; Christian’ His: 
torical Union, 9; Freedom and Democracy, 9; C 
munists, 6; State Reformed, 2: Catholic 
Bonal, = 

e Premier is Willem Drees (Au ust, 1952). 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands prdien 


‘om - 
Na- 
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Bistes of indonesia (now : 
° dor 
excepting Netherlands New Dec. 27 
and the ‘Netherlands-Indonesian Union came 
existen eaded 


ce, hi Queen Juliana. 
t (est. 1953): 4, 763,000,000 
ati et (est 1000); event, guilders. 


Delle hese ) Fore etn Wa 
eering a 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), 

and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one car 
four cruisers, six destroyers, six destroyer esco! 4 
nine submarines and minor miscellaneous craft 
The Netherlands also maintains an Air Force. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN TERRITORIES 


Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana 
situated on the north coast of South America, b 
tween French Guiana on the east and Britis® 
Guiana on the west; forests and savannas ac 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mour 

tains. The area is approximately 55,400 saua 

miles. The population (est. 1951), is 223,000. P 


amaribo is the capital, = 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) 
New Netherland (New York) to England in 
change for Surinam. 

The chief export is aluminum ore “‘bauxite,”’ an 
65 per cent of the American consumption of thi 
important raw material comes from Surinam. Othe 
exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and hig? 
quality lumber. is rich in oil. The Surin 
guilder is the monetary unit. 

The Governor, nominated by the Queen of thi 
Netherlands and an Executive Council consistin 
of 7 Landsministers have executive power; they ars 
assisted by an Advisory Council. Under the re 
vised Constitution of May 21, 1948, the representa 
tive body is the Staten of Surinam, consisting of 22 
elected members. 

The Netherlands Antilles consists of two group 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba an 
Bonaire are near the Venezuelan coast and St 
Eustatius, Saba and the southern part of St. Mar 
tin are 500 miles to the northeast and belong to th 
the Lesser Antilles. The area of the group is 381.1. 
Square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 172.4 
square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Mar- 
Ean path part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, ane 

aba, 4.8. 
The population (Jan. 1, 1951) was 164,163. Wil 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn 

ulse, salt and paenuaten) the principal industr 
the refinery-of oil. On Curacao the Royal Duteh 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 
Executive power is vested in the Governor and 
an Executive Council of six to seven Landsministers 
assisted by an advisory council. The representa-- 


tive body since 1950, the Staten, consists of 22: 
elected members. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 


Capital: Managua. Area (estimated): 57,145 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1951): 1,088,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat 
of arms on white. : 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 miles 
of coastline on each. The country is bordered by: 
Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South, The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles long by 
15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long 
and 45 miles wide, of great importance in the trans- 
port system of the country. The government- 
owned Pacific railroad, running from Corinto to 
Leon and from Managua to Granada (171 miles) 
is the principal rail line. There is daily air service 


(PAA) to U. S. and South America; 
Central America. on 


Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essentially 
an agricultural and stock raising community. On 
the broad tropical plains to the east coast, bananas 
and sugar cane are cultivated, and coffee is grown 
on the mountain slopes. The production of gold 


gay 
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Impor Exports 
1949 $15,700,000 $6,700,000 
1950 18,800,000 19,100,000 
1951 21,300,000 20,700,000 


History and Government. After gaining inde- 
endence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
Wnited Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
ming an independent republic, 1838. Political 
nrest has several times required intervention by 
ie United States. 

The Constitution (March 22, 1939, amended Nov. 
6, 1950), provides for a congress of two chambers, 
a, House of Deputies of 42 members elected for six 

ears, and a Senate of 16 members elected for six 
fears, all chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also 
erve in the Senate and are appointed for life. 
The President is elected for a period of six years. 
President is Anastasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
evailing religion, but there is complete freedom 
worship. The teaching of English in the public 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
ished in 1941. The University of Leon was founded 
1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
University of Nicaragua. 


_ Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
2,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
NORGE 


Capital: Oslo. Area: 124,710 square miles. Popu- 
ation (govt. est. 1953): 3,343,000. Flag: white-bor- 
fered blue cross on red field. 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
#he Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
he East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 

ioelen Mountains separate South Norway from 

The rocky coast is washed 

by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
iieep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 

‘width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 

owest point. The coastline, including the fjords 


oast, but fairly cold and dry in the interior and 
astern regions. 
‘The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
ape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
bf May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
‘she horizon from. approximately Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. 
he vari-colored Northern Lights are visible in 
vinter. 
Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
Maritime country. Only 4,300 square miles of land 
re under age Abra rivers and lakes occupy_5,000; 
d forests 29,455. 
"Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
f wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
Suna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
‘ng is an important industry and the country yields 
‘ilver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 
The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
ome a great power producing country by utilizing 
its greatest natural asset—water power. 
Important agricultural products are hay, otatoes 
ind berries. A feature of farm economy is the com- 
ination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 

r farming. : 

See nay's merchant marine now ranks third in 
he world, with 5,682 ships totaling 6,356,954 tons 
1953). More than 50% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
nachinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
iles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 
hemical products, especially nitrates. 
The monetary unit is the krone, equal to U. S. 


4¢ (1953). 
Foreign trade (monthly average in kroner): 


Imports Exports 
1949 351,000,000 178,000,000 
1950 403,000,000 232,000,000 
1951 521,000,000 369,000,000 
1952 519,000,000 337,000,000 


tory and Government. Norway, under its Con- 
feation (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 
Myereditary monarchy. Independent for centuries, 
Jorway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), and 
Wiweden (1814-1905). Norway and Sweden signed 
An agreement dissolving the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 
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Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
cietay ane nominated by the King. All religions are 

Education has been compulsory from seven to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. There is no illiteracy. The Universities of Oslo 
(founded in 1811) and Bergen are subsidized by the 
State, as are the. Technological Institute (Trond- 
heim) and the Agricultural College (Aas). 


Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 18 
months. Program projects 240,000 in armed forces 
by end of 1954, including an air force of 11 jet 
squadrons. Small navy emphasizes coastal defense 


craft, SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitzbergen 
(12,000 square miles), lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen (1194) and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to thé islands. Following action by the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1920) by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitz- 
bergen under a Norwegian mandate. The area is 
about 24,095 square miles; the population, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9;000,000,000 
tons; annual production is over 470,000 tons. There 
are large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gyp- 


sum. _MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles North of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
er station there. Otherwise it is uninhabited. 


Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island. 


Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 


Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Christian, 
the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, lies on 
the western edge of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed (May 14-15, 1948), coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance 
with a decision of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (Nov. 29, 1947) to partition Pales- 
tine into independent Jewish and Arab states. 
The proposed Arab state has not yet come into 
being. Most of the boundaries still are in dispute, 
the Arab portions being held chiefly by the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan and Egypt. 

For information concerning the Republic of 
Israel, consult Israel, page 358. 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital: Panama. Area: 28,575 square miles, 
Population (U. N. estimate, 1951): 817,006. Flag: 
rectangle of four quarters, white with blue star, 
blue, white with red star, red. 


hief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, 
acco, beef prod , quebracho 
Pelion rage Vegetable oils. Chief 


art of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
The | forest Tesources are great. Stock raising is The monetary 

extensively carried a ane chief exports are | 4953). 
Bethe ciiver balboa is the anit ‘of currency, and is} Foreign trade (monthly average 3 guar 
équivyalent in value to the United States dollar. — ports orts 
Merchandise Sp with yg eae was: . 

; exports, $11,900,000. 
ae te Pee Gniontay regulations and strictures in History and Geren ate canes 
the U. S., merchant tonnage registered | in Panama ea eer ( , Was 
the came fourth size, pre- - i 

a ony br Briain, U. S. and Norway. Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine con- 


ni 
federation and Uruguay (1870), a Constitution, | 
History and Government. Panama. under Span- | modeled after that of the United States, provi 
ish rule (from 1538) became independent (Nov. 28, | for a republican form of government, was adop 
1821), joined the Great Colombian Confederation In 1940 a revision was designed 


to e : 
ay paren Loe deer raga 3, 1903) and became anti-social abuses, prevent mongpdltiag of come 
MBy treaty (Nov, 18, 1903) ratified: (Feb. 23, 1904) | Sumption goods and artificial price Being. 
eee eepiemental ) jeercemea ene members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitan’ 
S. re 
Beta Canal across the isthmus, a strip, the | Council of State succeeds the Sena ee oat 
Canal Zone, extending for five miles on each side elected for fi 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and oeicaive control gos poses. eerie 
oses. ; 
SrAgRS men, compete jurisdiction over area oes Gitade Pan i Po ee “eae! 0 
aera rotted are ae * aoe the Pan- | Chaves, sole candidate, elected July 16, 1950, 
ama railroad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. | elected Feb. 15, 1953. 
In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- Education and Religion. The Roman Cath 
Gisning alter the tapes of wina.yeata | Bee yee ee oe tar ecen tha 
n 5 education is 
: ‘Anew: treaty “with, the United States replacing | of seven and 14. There are. (1947) 1,293 governm 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and | primary schools, a number of secondary and vo 
qomlying: a breaty A =< fea Se paar tes bade Monel schoola, and eight Peper cen 
on ar i i e ersal language, but Pa: also 
States renounced its guersntes of Panaman eke Guarani, an BnGeait fain veel : 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of 


the right to intervene to maintain order in ii ili ervicen Awan 
iti anama and Colon. The annuity of | 8f€ subject to obligatory military s x 

$ieo GAO ie wala mae. changed (retroactive to Feb. | em™mly equipped naval Pet patrols the rivers. 

eru 


26, 1934, in consequence of the dollar devaluation) 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


to 430,000 balboas, the currency of Panama. The 
er sta " eapetpr hee ee no = Lhe re : 
ne: e es shed in the Canal Zone, . 5 4 
Government employees be allowed to reside there. wise CON ant Lastie & rlanone nee Pop= » 
bg tg a a er a 1, | vertical bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms om 
The President is Col. Jose Antonio Remon, | White. 
elected for a four-year term, May 11, 1952. Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific 
Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic | of South Pg tgs ein eee on. she Nora 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- oon Brasil’ andion thie Southeast fe ‘Bolivian Ae : 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- southernmost tip is the narr a Rov blic of Chil 
tween the ages of seven and 15. There are 1,098 pon hash Pa tline or 1 410. Hest a ae 
primary schools, and more than 40 secondary uu Das cic coastline of 1, m.: an } 


Schools, commercial, and technical colleges. | The SS eee from-coast to eastern jungle, 
National University anama ity. opanish is | “Here the Andes reach their hi ; 
‘ ghest altitudi 
the official language and its use is compulsory. | von peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The uplan 
or western slopes of the Andes are well watered 
also the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, whi 
are fertile tropical lowlands. . 
Lima, the capital, is called City of the Kings. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion, Area (estimated): 150,515 sq. | It is the most important commercial center of t 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1951): 1,425,000. Flag: | country. Callao, important industrially and the 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe | chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the | railroads and three highways. 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.’ The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
(Only national flag having different obverse and | Amazon basin of Peru was completed in 1943. The 
reverse, ) roadway extends northward from Lima across thé 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 


Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo a : 
countries of South America, is bounded on the | 0 Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 


of the Ucayali River. 2 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the? 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, | value of the total exports, 85% of the population | 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant | js dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by | 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in agriculture and stock raising. 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s The chief crop and leading agricultural exp 
ae rae aaererway, is pp baaeet Bloc vee is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s to 

- uncion an oncepcion, | exports. About 100,000 Tr r 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 2 ma iy po, ootton. aa atl a 


L the industry. Second only to cotton as a mon 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barl 
deficient in adequate roads. and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Pe: 
Regular steamer service is maintained from | is grown throughout the country, forming a sta 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as | food for a large part of the Indian population. 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- The mountains are rich in minerals and m 
ments have been made, including the dredging of | valuable mines, some dating back to the In 
an adequate river channel and the construction of | are being worked. The country is one of the lar; 
Bre mall aed oes eee ewway terminals. noes oaeeee in the world of vanadium. Petroleum 
Servic ween Asun- | its derivatives a 
cion and other South American cities. of total mineral predusnoneane nat a 


ports 
sxtiles, metals, chemicals PB : 
-There is airline service between Lima and other 
“large foreien cities. 


~The monetary unit is the sol (c, U.S. 6.16c). 
Annual trade with U. S. (dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1950 72,800,000 48,500,000 
1951 114,700,000 60,700,000 
127,000,000 61,900,000 


History and Government. For centuries Peru was 
the seat of political power on the continent; first 
the center of the Inca empire; later as Spain’s 
“foremost viceroyalty in the New World. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 

ent consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
@ Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and 
‘a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber members 
Must be at least 25 years of age: Senate members 
: least 35 years of age, and all must be native- 


rn Peruvians, The president is advised by an 
momic Advisory Council of approximately 50 
embers, specialists in their fields. 

_ Sufirage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 

eeecial elections, to adult or married women. 
Oting is compulsory for literate males between 

the ages of 21 and 60. 

The President is Gen, Manuel A. Odria, sole 

tandidate, elected July 2, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
ene Roman Catholic religion is protected 
e state. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14, The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is said to be the 
Oldest institution of learning in the western hemi- 
Sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60 per cent of tne population is Indian; 
the white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish 
descent. The remainder are chiefiy Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
fians speak Quechua or Aymara. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi, Population (U.N. est. 1952): 20,631,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
§ gold sun, three gold stars. 


Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
Slargest island group in the Malay Archipelago 

114,830 square miles)—lies between 
F 21° 40’ North latitude and between 
= 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 

7,110 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
North to South and 682 miles from East to West 
fin the shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from 
®San Francisco. Of this number 462 have an _ area 
of one square mile or over; 2,441 are named and 
4,669 unnamed. About 63 per cent of the archipela- 
go is suitable for cultivation. 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
Mindanao, 36,537; Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,906; 
Palawan, 4,550; Panay, 4.446; Mindoro, 3,579; 
Leyte, 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 
1,255 


in system of the Philippines 
the 


®Mayon Volcano, 
Gecat te fie” well tered plains 
ertile, well-water ns. 
othe average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 
Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
Vofficial capital_July 17, 1948, but many government 
offices remain in Manila. : 
§ Resources and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumbering 


fishing. 
et anufacturing industries have been encouraged 
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largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. 
The minimum daily wage of industrial workers was 
raised in 1951 to for Manila and $1.50 outside, 
with 88c for farm labor. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
Square mies of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal export 
fruit is the pineapple but there are also bananas, 
mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, man- 
darins and oranges. 

Leading exports are copra, hemp, desiccated’ co- 
conut, sugar, coconut oil, embroideries, pineapples, 
lumber and chromite. Imports are, in order, cotton, 
rayon and other synthetic textiles, grains, mineral 
oils, autos, iron and steel, tobacco, dairy products, 
Paper, machinery. * hs a 4 

€ monetary unit is the peso, officiall: (- 
at_two to the U. S. dollar. " es 

Foreign trade (about three-fourths with the 
U.S.) (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1950 684,900,000 665,400,000 
1951 962,500,000 819,403,000 
1952 841,300,000 703,836,000 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898), following the Spanish-American War. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U. S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out by Mar. 1, 
1945. In 1951 the U. S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDufiie Act passed by the U. S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independence 
in 1946. President Truman formally recognized the 
Philippines as a separate and self-governing na- 
tion, announcing the surrender by the United States 
of all rights of sovereignty. 

The Constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 26 Senatofs, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with a maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchises, and natural resources. _ 

The term of the president and vice president is 
4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 13 members. 

President is Elpido Quirino, Liberal, who, as 
vice president, succeeded President Manuel A. Rox- 
as on the latter’s death, April 15, 1948, and was 
elected to a full term, Nov. 8, 1949. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 justices appointed by the president cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, re- 
ligion, and the right of assembly are guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights, Women have equal suffrage. 

All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization are limited to citizens 
of the Philippines or corporations and associations 
of which 60% of the capital is owned by such 
citizens subject to present leases and concessions. 
By an amendment to the Constitution (1947), 
the right to develop Philippine natural resources 
and to own and operate public utilities for a 
limited period was extended to citizens of the 
United States. 

Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 
ernment has fought the armed revolt of the Huk 
faction (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
tremists, who have killed some Americans in am- 
bush. A number of Communists were sentenced to 
prison and death in 1951 for outrages. An am- 
nesty to Communists who left the party and de- 
sired to buy farms was offered. 


Defense. The Philippines and the United States 
signed (March 14, 1947) a 99-year agreement for 
American military and naval bases in the islands. 
The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be made 
available to the Security Council of the U.N, 


Education and Religion. Education is free in the 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 1948- 
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41949 there were 17,500 public schools with an en- 
Lote there Wers10,631. ‘The national language is 
Tagalog (a Malayan dialect) but English is the 
medium of instruction. Approximately 5,000,000 
persons speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There 
were published (1947) 464 newspapers and maga- 
zines printed in English, Spanish, local dialects 
languages. 
ene ike fe pecial government institutions are 
the ‘Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cpearel School. There are provincial trade schools. 


Higher learning is provided by the state-supported 
er ad of the Philippines, ezon City, and the 
inican University of Santo Tomas (fo 


1611). Among private educational institutions is the 
saan University in Dumaguete, maintained 
by the cooperative support of the United Evan- 
gelical Church of the Philippines, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

About 80% of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 
dependent Catholic Church, organized (1899) by a 
Filipino priest, Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 
378,000 Protestants, about 675,000 Moslems (Moros). 


Poland 


RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,347 square miles. 
Popniation (census 1950): 24,976,926. Flag: two 
horizontal bars, white and red. 


Descriptive. Poland, a Republic in Central 
Europe, Is pounded on the North by the Baltic Sea, 
East Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U.S. 8. R.; on the East by the U. S. S. R.; on the 
South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (Soviet Zone of Occupation). 


Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, weodworking and metal industries are 
important. 

oland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc, 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
tons; production, aided by mechanization and 
training, is rising rapidly and expected to reach 
100,000,000 tons in 1955. 

Planned economy has been introduced; a Six- 
Year Plan (1950-1955) of economic and social 
development is in operation. 

The monetary unit is the zloty (c. U.C. 25c). 


History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 11, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) and Treaty of Riga. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) ‘by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger- 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—al) the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 
White Russia and the Western Ukraine, all of 
which was annexed by the U. S. S. R. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London July 30, 1941 abrogating the 1939 German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the U.S. S. R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow (Aug. 16, 1945), Poland received 
38,986 square miles in the West—the former Ger- 
man provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
Prussia. 

A “Government of National Unity’? was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London governments. 

Elections to the first Sejm (Parliament) were 
held (Jan, 19, 1947) and the Government bloc, 
Se nists and Socialists, won 394 of the 444 

ats. 

A new constitution, replacing the interim charter 
of Feb. 19, 1947, was unanimously approved by the 
Sejm and placed in effect July 22, 1952. It de- 
Scribes Poland as a people’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the parliamentary body. The 
Sejm elects the Council of State (vice premiers) 
which replaces the presidency. The Premier is 
Boleslaw Bierut, appointed Noy. 20, 1952 (President 
since 1947). 

In the first Parliamentary elections under the 
new constitution, 425 candidates on the one-party 
National Front were elected Oct. 26, 1952. 


isti dr ous. has trade 2 j 
with ‘the, German peice hag 8 erat eer Ca 
nis: ropaganda, ected ains' esti 
elites a rte retain territory up to the Oder 
Neisse line, gained in World War II. 


Defense. Military age extends from 20-50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of! 
the armed forces is estimated at 500,000. The navy; 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines anc 
other craft. 


Education and Religi Education is 


ion. nd 
Polish Republic. ares 
Neruaar = Posnan (Posen), 


Roman Catholic y 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953 requires government 
consent to high church appointments. - 


tic 

German Empire, is a po on = 
through which runs the Vistula River. The Frees 
State has an area of 754 square miles and popula- 
tion (city proper 1946), 117,894. Poland gained 
access the port by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) and Danzig was brought within the Polish 
customs frontier in 1922. 

Danzig was eae So part of the German® 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured thea: 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of thea 
Potsdam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was 
placed under Polish administration, pending com- 
pletion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 square miles, Pop- 
ulation (U.N. estimate 1952): 8,549,000. Flag: green 
and red vertical bars, with armillary sphere and 
shield in center. 


: 
Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part! 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of ff 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population y# 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands § 
8 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000. The country is mountainous. About one- -} 
third of the land is cultivated. ; 


Resources and Industries, Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine-- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit® 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the chief 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork ‘and chestnut #J 
cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the # 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, , 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- - 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. . 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, , 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins} 
are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in-- 
cluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im-- 
provement of railways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. 

The monetary unit is the escudo (c. U.S. 3.48c), 
Foreign trade (monthly average in escudos): ; 


Imports Exports 
1950 655,000,000 442,000,000 
1951 791,000,000 630,000,000 i 
1952 838,000,000 571,000,000 : 


History and Government. Portugal, an indepen- | 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a king-- 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King Manoel 
Ii, from the throne and a republic was proclaimed. | 
A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assem- | 
blies of 120 members each were chosen—the first, 
the National Assembly, to exercise legislative) 
Powers. by direct election by heads of families) 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative ‘ 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild of 
syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
advises the National Assembly. The Assembly may 
override a Presidentia} veto by a two-thiras vote. 
Suffrage is extended to males and females with | 
educational or tax payment qualifications. i 
{ the elections (1934, 1938, 1942, 1946 and 
1949) only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
ernment committees was presented. 


esident Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
varmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
utive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
eiro ay te elected July 22, 1951. 
‘emier: tonio de Oliveira. Salazar. 
lucation and Religion. The dominant religion 
oman Catholic;, there is freedom of worship. 
rimary education is compulsory. In 1947-48 there 
10,411 primary schools with attendance of 
712, There are four universities, three uni- 
versity schools, 45 lyceums, 58 technical schools 
hd six art colleges. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
he ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 
ormation of a separate air arm was announced 
uly 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
es additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
tal area is“1,557 square miles and the population 
(1947) 155,071, of which 5,311 are white. Chief 
products are coffee, medicinal products, hides, 
Tuit and grain. 


Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
chief port, Bissau), has an area of 13,948 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 523,000. Chief 
exports are wax, oils, ivory and hides. 


| The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (1940) 60,490. Chief products are cacao, 
coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and cinchona. 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mil 
oast line stretching South from the mouth of th 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
th large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
ion (1952), 4,168,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
eds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, cot- 
on. Diamonds are mined and exported principally 
© Belgium. There are large deposits of malachite 
Popper, iron and salt, and gold has been found. 
Portugal supplies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

obita is an important Atlantic seaport for ship- 
ping strategic raw materials. 


Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
Tom Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
orth is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 

former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 

ngle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
bopulation (1952) of 5,846,000. The capital is 
ourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, coco- 
huts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
bosits exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
asbestos were discovered in 1947. Beira’s port is 
4 relay point for important mineral ores. 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
hear Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
‘rom Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 640,000. Salt is 
broduced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
formugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
borts are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
n an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
anton River. Population (est. 1950), 450,000 
he trade, mostly transit, is handled by Chinese. 


Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1952), 453,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
andal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dilly. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 


Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 square miles, 
Population (census 1948): 15,873,000. Flag: three 
ertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
‘ellow. 


..S..S. R., on the 
fast by the Ukrainian S.S.R., Moldavian S.S.R., 
nd the Black Sea, on the South by Bulgaria, and 
m the West by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 
iles the Danube forms her southern boundary; 
or 190 miles, from Calarasi to the Black Sea, 
t flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
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pathian mountains extend southward from Buko- 
La - Buzau, thence westward to Orsova on the 


Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 
aie engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
he most important agricultural products are wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and oats. Vineyards 
and orchards are poo The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, 
zine and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and dis- 
tilling are important industries. The country’s re- 
sources and most of its enterprises were national- 
ized June 12, 1948. Close economic ties with the 
U.S.S.R. exists since 1945. 

The monetary unit is the lei (leu), formerly ce. 
U.S. .0067c, revaiued Jan. 27, 1952 and pegged to 
the ruble at 2.8 to 1. 


History and Government. Rumania’s history dates 
back to 101 A.D. with the Roman colonization of 
the Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation was 
formed by the union, Jan. 24, 1859, of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Moldavia; 
proclaimed its independence from Turkey (May 10, 
1877) during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Rumania fought with the Axis, invading Russia 
(1941-44). It fought against Germany and Hun- 
gary, 1944-45. 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provided that 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 
would be restored and that northern Bukowina and 
Bessarabia, occupied by Rumania since 1918, would 
be recognized as part of the Soviet Republic. 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria 1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty 
of Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 3,000 
sq. mi., and a population (1940) of 408,900. 

According to the Constitution of 1886 (modified 
1923, and restored by royal decree .Aug. 31, 1944), 
Rumania was proclaimed a constitutional monar- 
chy; Government was vested in a King, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
individual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
property were guaranteed. 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
the de facto Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had been granted. Women voted for the 
first time (1946) in the national elections. 

The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II (abdi- 
cated Sept. 6, 1940; died April 4, 1953) and Princess 
id Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece; abdicated 
Dec. 30, 1947), but renounced his abdication 
(March 4, 1948), blaming Communist domination 
of the government for his act. Michael married 
(June 10, 1948) Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma, 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Republic was proclaimed by the government. A 
new proposed constitution was published in Bucha- 
rest, July 18, 1952, based on the Communist model; 
i was said to guarantee civil and religious free- 

oms. 

Vice Premiers Visile Luca and Techari Georgescu 
were expelled from the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist party, May 30, 1952; For- 
eign Minister Ana Pauker was removed, July 5, ac 
cused of “rightist deviation.’’ 

In general elections Nov. 30, 1953, a Parliament 
of 423 Deputies was elected, all members of the 
Rumanian Workers (Communist) party or front 
organizations. 

The Premier is Gheorghiu-Dej, appointed June 
2, 1952, replacing ‘Dr. Petru (Peter) Groza who was 
proclaimed President by the Assembly, relected 
Jan. 24, 1953. 

Like other U.S.S.R. satellite nations, Rumania 
was disturbed by civil unrest in 1953, The govern- 
meoe eteee food rations but legalized forced labor, 
July 5, 

Education and Religion, Primary education is 
free and obligatory. 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the state, other clergy being sub- 
ventioned. Church and State are separated. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
and Air Force. 


San Marino 


Area: 38 square miles. Population (census 1948): 
12,100. 


Descriptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. San 
Marino has its own coinage and postage stamps, 
but Italian and Vatican City currency are in gen- 
eral use. There is no public debt. 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy (1897) was renewed in 1939. 
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San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
_afe chosen to exercise executive power for a 
of six months. In the elections (Feb. 26, 1949). 
Communists won 35 Assembly seats, continuing 
San Marino as the only Communist agebese etrer in 
ue outside the Iron Curtain. It main a 
m 
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Spain 


ESPANA 
Capital: Madrid, Area: 195,504 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1952): 28,306,000. Flag: three 
poctsent as bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in yellow. 


Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy in West- 
érn Europe, is bounded on the West by Portugal 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North by the At- 
lantic and by France, on the East and South by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station of 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the A - 
tic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean 
(capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; popula- 
tion 386,173) and the Canary Islands (area 2,807 
square miles; population, 564,273), in the Atlantic, 
are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square miles; 
population, 39,510), is in the Province of Cadiz. 


inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. 


Resources and Industries. The productive land of 
Spain comprises nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 90% 
of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres are pas- 
tures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, 
iron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 
sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, cork and cement. Sar- 
dines, tuna fish and cod are most important fish 
catches. The tourist industry has regained im- 
portance (about $67,000,000 from U.S. in 1951). 

Monetary unit is the peseta (c. U.S. 244c, 1953). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in pesetas): 


Imports Exports 
1950 99,900,000 99,200,000 
1951 98,000,000 117,800,000 


History and Government. The first Republic of 
Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of 
the traditional monarchy. The Second Re- 
public was established in 1931 when, following the 
victory of the Republicans in the municipal (city 
not national) elections, Alfonso XIII, King oa: 
Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen 
Victoria, with the royal family, went into exile 
April 14, 1931. A self-formed provisianel govern- 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected June 
28, 1931 and formed itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly with members elected by universal suffrage 
for four years. Zamora was elected President for 
six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), 
under which the church and state were separated, 
Church property confiscated, education made en- 
tirely secular, provision made for the division of 
the large estates among the peasants and other 
socialistic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in 1934 
and the new one elected Feb. 16, 1936 with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, removed Zamora 
from the presidency and elected Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, President. 

A revolution, led by army officers in Morocco, 
was begun July 19, 1936 by the political elements 
opposed to the Popular Front. The Nationalists set 
up a Government at Burgos under the leadership 
of Gen. Francisco Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The 
war continued until the surrender of Madrid March 
28, 1939. The United States formally accorded 
recognition to the Franco government April 1, 
1939. In the bitterly fought civil war Franco re- 
ceived military help from Italy and Germany, 
while Socialists, Communists, British Labor party 
members and other anti-Fascists fought with the 
Re eae: OMe Ap 

e€ first meeting after the civil war of th 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicion= 
alista, which under the Spanish _ totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
June 5, 1939 under the presidency of Gen. Franco. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was re- 
established July, 1942 on Fascist lines. It was com- 
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cil was sworn in by Gen 


For, 12,628,983 votes; 
lots, : 

Coun ‘ » Feb. 268 
1948. Its membership was revised and raised té 


295,208; n 


D 
bers. In December, 1946, the U. +o recommend 
withdrawal of ambassadors from Spain; this wa 
. and major powers, but dis 


Conferences denied Sp 
After 1948 the West saw dai f int 
Communist agitation. On the ci 
American nations and the Arab League the Gen 2 
Assembly, U. N., removed the ban on Spain, per 
mitted its entry into organizations, including the 
Food & Agricultural Org. and UNESCO (1952) 
Spain joined UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952. Th 
. 8. considered the well-trained standing army 02 
Spain an asset in European defense. It authoriz 
(1950) a first loan from the Export-Import bi 
of $62,500,000. In 1951 the U. S. and Spain ex<i 
changed-ambassadors. An agreement between Sp 
and the U.S., giving the latter 5 air bases and us 
of Cadiz as a naval base remains in abeyance. 
Modern Spain has suffered from strikes fomentec 
by radicals and agitations by rival monarchiss} 
groups. In 1951 the Carlists, spe of Dor 
Xavier de Bourbon, a descendant of Don Carlos 
and Ferdinand IV, broke with the Falange.  An-~ 
o— monarchist group is headed by Don Juan di 
ourbon. 


Education and Religion. Franco reestablishe 
Catholicism as the State religion and made a 
agreement with the Vatican for state and chur 
cooperation in appointing priests. Primary educa 
tion is compulsory and free. 


Defense. Seryice in the Army is compulsory fong 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions anc 
the military forces get about one-third of the an§} 
nual budget. The Navy has chiefly destroyers an 
smaller vessels and a personnel of about 40,000 
The Air Force is independent. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


Fernando Po and several smaller islands, and 
Continental Guinea are the two districts compris4 
ing Spanish Guinean lands in Africa. (Area, 10,-) 
036 square miles; population 140,000.) They a 
relatively undeveloped. The products include cocoa 
gold, coffee and wool. 


Morocco, over a part of which in the sow 
(about 18,009 square miles, population, 1,082,000) 
Spain exercises a protectorate is less developed than! 
the French Algerian and other African possessions 

Ifmi (area 741 square miles; population 35,000) 
in northern Morocco was ceded to Spain by Morocee 
(1860) and effectively occupied, April 6, 1934. 

See Index, Morocco. 


Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de Ora 
(73,362 square miles) and Sekia el Hamra (32,047 
square miles). 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 


Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1951): 8,764,000. 


| 


4 


Is, beans, corn, 
shea nuts, salt, 
he inhabitants 
the Sudan is in- 
ed in a vast British hydroelectric program. 
a 1 2 ee unit is the Egyptian pound (c. 
| Monthly average foreign trade in 1952 
pounds): Imports, 5,070,000; exports, 3,560,000 
ory and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
i 4), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
mn 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
ontier ports, The Dervish misrule that followed 
vas overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
2eyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
eaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
vith consent of Britain. A constitution, 1948, pro- 
ided for an executive council composed equally of 
sritish and Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly 
lective. British and Egyptian flags flew together. 
In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
nd amended the constitution; Oct. 16, to provide 
Or a separate Sudanese constitution establishing 
he Sudan as part of a dual monarchy. : 
A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
dministration and determination by the Sudan- 
‘se, within a transitional period of three years, on 
ther union with Egypt or complete independence. 
onstitutional authority during the transition is 
ested in the British Governor General and a five- 
nan commission consisting of 2 Sudanese, 1 Egyp- 
an, 1 Briton and 1 Pakistani. Two other com- 
nittees were created: one gradually to ‘‘Sudanize’’ 
ihe administration, the other to arrange for elec- 
ion of the self-determined legislature. 


Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force. 
gyptian and British garrisons (1953) were to be 
vithdrawn to allow free elections to determine the 
udan’s future status. 


Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
re Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
1edans. The educational system in the North is 
irected mainly by the government and in the 
fouth by church missions. 


Sweden 
SVERIGE 


Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square. miles. 
opulation (U.N. est. 1952): 7,126,000. Flag: ex- 
nded gold cross on medium blue field. 


Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
argest part of the Scandinavian. peninsula in 
forthwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
pngth is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
weden is separated from Norway on the West by 
e Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
inland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
Ihe North where the two meet along the Tornea 
iver. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
baltic States and Germany on the Southeast and 
outh and the Kattegat from Denmark on the 
outhwest. 


Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
hountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
Toductive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
lave attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
iweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
re, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
eclaimable. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
atural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
ower. Coal and oil have to be imported. In for- 
stry lumbering, sawmills and pulp mills more than 
00,000 men and women are regularly- employed. 
yeden exports much sawed and planed wood, 
oodpulp and paper, accounting for 50% of ex- 
rts. Rayon and other textiles are made of wood 
ulp. Chief agricultural industries produce cheese 
nd butter. ; 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish 
eel is of especial value for tool making, Mining 
nd metal industries employ . 300,000; building, 
90,000; textiles, 45,000. 

Water power resources are approximately 40- 
Mion kwh., of which about half has been har- 
essed. In 1952 Sweden produced 20 billion kwh, of 


(in 


power. Work was begun in 1953 on its largest hy- 
ice ceAC peaCne Serer DORR, on ene ee 
River, which is schedu o have a capac: 0! 
375,000 kilowatts. eae 

The merchant marine had a gross tonnage of 
2,471,263 tons in 1953. 

Consumer . cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,024,000 members served by 
8,200 stores in 1952. 
tena monetary unit is the krona (19.33c U.S, 

Foreign trade (monthly average in kronor): 


Import; 
1950 510,000,000 476,000,000 
1951 166,000,000 767,000,000 
1952 746,000,000 674,000,000 


_History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members and thé 
second of 230 members. All men and women over 
21 are entitled to suffrage. 

The King is Gustav VI, Adolf, former Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) who suc4 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8 1907). 
Gustav VI married (June 15, 1905) Princess Mar- 
garet (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

e has three living sons, two of them commoners 
through marriage, and one daughter, Queen Ingrid 
of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, was killed in 
an airplane accident Jan, 26, 1947. The King took 
for his second wife Lady Louise Mountbatten Nov. 
3, 1923, who now is Queen Louise. 

Party rankings in the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag in the last three elections follow: 


1944 1948 1952 
Social Democrats ...........+.:.. 115 112 110 
TEADOTAIG) =. oisiecsin rst eaartar ols anes 26 57 58 
Agrarians .... 35 30 26 
Conservatives . 39 23 31 
Communists 15 8 5 


A coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians 
on Oct. 1, 1951, succeeded the Social Democratic- 
Labor cabinet, in power since 1945. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on government 
and municipal taxes: combined, 


Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogeneous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Religious laws were liberalized, effective Jan. 1, 
1953. Education is compulsory. 


Defense, Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has received 
two heavy cruisers, 18 destroyers and 23 submarines 
since the beginning of World War II. The Riksdag 
authorized, Feb. 1952, 46 new units, including 
destroyers, submarines and other light units. Com- 
pletion is expected by 1961. 

The coast artillery is largely. dug into atom- 
bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 700 miles of 
coast line. Five hundred military rock shelters and 
similar airplane hangars and civilian shelters wére 
completed in 1953. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 square miles, Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est. 1952): 4,824,000. Flag: white 
cross on red ground. 


Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South by Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, with many 
fertile and preductive valleys between, in which 
dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff is produced. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
stance. The Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the 
Danube originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 


Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
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t, ultry, tobacco, wheat, 
ae oor he country is famous for i 
c 


anganese. 
is precision instruments are important 
uch wand harmaceuticals 
S an , 
Bee eeeiand’s abundant water power is exploited 
by more than 60 hydroelectric plants. 
The country mae tare 1952 an aggregate of 142,500 
f merchant shipping. 
tome eee unit is the franc, equal to U. S. 
ents (1953). 
See eien trade (monthly average in francs): 


manu- 


Import: Exports 
1950 378,000,000 330,000,000 
1951 493,000,000 391,000,000 
1952 434,000,000 396,000,000 


History and Government. Switzerland is a con- 
federation of 22 cantons, three of which once 
(1291) were members of a defensive league and 
later were joined by other districts. In 1648 the 
Swiss Confederation obtained its independence from 
the Holy Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are 
sub-divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution (May 29, 1874) with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “Standerat’’ or States Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council has 196 members, one 
representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 1953 the President 
was Philipp Etter; the Vice President Rodolphe 
Rubattel. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for 
agriculture, soil conservation, health insurance, 
accident insurance, unemployment relief, old age 
pensions and professional training courses. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliances and 
is not a member of the U. N. or North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is, however, a member of various inter- 
national commissions of the U. N., the Interna- 
tional Labor Org., the World Health Org.,.and 
supports the ECA work, but is not a beneficiary. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross has 
pan Geneva, and the International Postal Union 
n Berne. 


Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities, the oldest is Basle, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons, French in 
five, and Italian in one. 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
SS 57.6% are Reformed Protestants, 41.1% 
atholics, 


Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory and universal and the liability extends 
from 19 to 60 years. 


Syria 
SURIYA 


Capital: Damascus. Area: approximately 66,046 
square miles, Population (U.N. est. 1952): 3,381,- 
000. ote three ‘horizontal bars, green-white- 
black, with three red stars on white bar. 


_ Descriptive. The Republic of Syria in the Levant 
is bounded on the North by Turkey, on the East by 
Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 


Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, tobacco, citrus fruits 
Olives, grapes and sorghums. Cotton is becoming 
an important crop. Wine is produced and among 
local manufactures are leather, wool and silk goods, 
and copper and brass utensils. The textile industry 
is ree ns cere an ore other in Syria. 

€ monetary unit is the Syrian pound, equiv. 
U.S. 27.43¢ (free exchange 1953), F 2 


History and Government. The State (later Re- 
public) of Syria was formed from the former 
Turkish Empire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the 
Hauran and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an inde- 
pendent State by the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 
1920) and divided into the States of Syria and 
Greater Lebanon (Sept. 1, 1920). Both were ad- 
ministered under a, French mandate (1920-1941). 

A Pranco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State under French mili- 
tary supervision was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Syria 
Was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) by the 
occupying French authorities. An agreement 
(signed Dec. 27, 1943) transferred nearly all powers 


Foreign Countries—Switzerland; Syria; Thailand (Siam) 
“hitherto exercised 


by France to the respect 
Lebanese governments (effective Jan. 
Soe aie cee wile 


the United Nations, ax 
b by a pa 


jes of military coups Syria ¥ 
Following a series of m ry 

ruled, 1949-1952, by a reformist tary regime le 
by Brig. Gen. Adib Shiskekly, Army Chief of Stati 
He was elected president unopposed, July 10, 1 95 5 
The same referendum approved a new constitutic 

closely following that of the U.S., with thre; 
branches, nominally co-equal. It gives women fu 

political rights. Elections for a unicameral parlic 
ment were to follow. 


ulation is com 


forei schools. There is a Syrian Unive 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie an 
Bekaa, and an engineering college in Aleppo. 


Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAL 


Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 square mil 
Population (U.N. estimate 1952): 19,192,000. F 
horizontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, 
blue double width of others. 


Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 19) 
situated in southeastern Asia, with Burma on thi 
Northwest and West and Indo-Chinese Associate 
States on the Northeast and East, and the Gulf c¢ 
Thailand, which is part of the China Sea, on thi 
South and East. It also occupies the neck of 
Malay Peninsula as far as the Malayan Union. 
is of rolling topography with large areas susceptibh 
to irrigation, of which about 250,000 acres hav 
been under water since 1922. 
The government voted July 20, 1948 to changy 
the official name of the country to Thailand, th 
ancient name of Siam. | 

Bangkok, the capital. in the delta of the Menam 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, if. 
served by British, Dutch, India, Malaya, French 
Scandinavian, South American airlines and Pa: 
American. The Port of Bangkok, through which 
passes about 80% of Thailand’s imports and wi 
over half its exports, lies approximately 25 m 
inland from the sea on the Menam Chao Phrayag 
There is an open-seas roadstead at Kohsichang@! 
in the Thai Gulf near the mouth of the river 
WRere vessels of all sizes may tie up for lighterags 
service. 


Resources and Industries. There are many larg 
— teakwood being an important article ox 
export. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of th 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50%% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im 
portant products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, to 
bacco, pepper and cotton. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

Royal State Railways have 2,000 miles of meter 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical); officie 
buying rate 7.967c U.S. (1953). 

Foreign trade (monthly average in bahts): 


Imports Exports 
1950 240,000,000 302,000,000 
1951 309,000,000 373,000,000 
1952 473,000,000 262,000,000 


History’ and Government. Siam, an ancien 
monarchy, noted for hed ne Ke architecture anc 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution ir 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a ney 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, buy 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the roya 
power of life and death and resigned. He wa 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, whe 
was found dead of a bullet wound (June 9, 1946)) 
and the legislature named his brother, Prince 
Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1927) to succeed him) 
A regency council ruled for him until King Phumi 
phon formally took the throne May 5, 1950. | 

A new constitution (Mar. 8, 1952) is an amendeé 
version of the 1932 charter, less liberal than tha’ 
in force during an anti-Communist coup d’eta 
Nov. 29, 1951. It provides for a unicameral Na-= 
tional Assembly of 246 members, half elected ane 
MSE oo et 

e Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul Song-4 
cen member of the Executive Council, a military 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. The religion is Buddhism Offs 
cial 1950 figures reported 19,150 monasteries. 


161,989 monks, 68,271 ; 
161,989 mo novices, 275,679 graduates ir 


see eee yt 


Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
militarized police force comprises 40,- 


0, the 


army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The 
y has 45 small ships and 8,000 personnel. 
Trieste 


FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 


Area: 320 square miles. Population (U.N. esti- 

Mate, 1952): 296,000. 
_ The Free Territory was set up by the Big Four 
ign Ministers Council under the terms of the 
peace treaty with Italy (Feb. 10, 1947) and placed 
under the jurisdiction-of the. United Nations Se- 
curity Council. 
- The Territory, a former Italian Department, is 
bounded on the north by Italy, on the east and 
south by Yugoslavia and on the west by the Gulf 
of Panzano, an arm of the Adriatic Sea. 

Pending settlement of the claims of Italy and 
Wugoslavia, the Free Territory is garrisoned by 
troops of the United States and Great Britain in 
the northern section (Zone A) and by Yugoslavia 
in the south (Zone B). 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 
‘Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,503 square miles, 
Population (1950 census): 20,935,000. Flag: white 
scent and white five-pointed star on red field. 
Descriptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 
y in both Europe and Asia. European Turkey is 
bounded on the North by the Black Sea, Bulgaria 
and Greece, on the East by the Black Sea and on 
he West by the Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey in 


he Aegean. 
Turkish Area (Sq. Mi.) 


Pop. (1950) 
1,627,000 
19,308,000 


to the South, North and East. More than 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in 
he South along the Aegean coast. 


heat in 1952. About 20 million acres are in for- 
sti 


sts. A 
There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
®f coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur- 
‘key is world’s largest producer of chrome). Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
ilver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
nd asbestos. ’ 3 ; 
The country has 5,000 miles of railroad. 
Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
farn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, 
and bottles and other glassware. The country has 
he largest arms industry in the Middle East, most 
f production coming from the state-owned Me- 
hanical and Chemical Industries, Inc. x 
A projected $35,700,000 hydroelectric project in 
he Seyhan payer Valley: will furnish 284,000,000 
. annually by é 
ie arte unit is the Turkish lira (pound) 
f 100 piastres (c. U.S. 35594c, 1953). 
Foreign trade (monthly average, Turkish pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1950 66,700,000 61,500,000 
93,800,000 73,300,000 
129,700,000 84,700,000 


History and Government. Up to the beginning 
yf World War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
jocluded European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Kurdistan, 
‘iso groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. The 
‘eas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
Totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
1,273,900 population. : 
Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, im- 
osed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I, vari- 
S divisions of territory were made and a neutral 
me set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
ea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 
} Government power in Turkey was vested 
‘th the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Winistry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
atolia, after the last Chamber of Deputies, sit- 
‘ng at Constantinople (Istanbul), was dissolved 
‘pril 11, 1920. The Assembly declared the Repub- 
tc Oct. 29, 1923, with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its 
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first President. In 1924 the Caliphate was abol- 
ished. (Caliph was the spiritual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
Sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression. But the agreement also 
permitted free passage through the straits for 
merchant vessels in peace or war, although a signa- 
tory, the U.S.S.R., demanded (1946) revision of the 
treaty and joint Turco-Russian control of military 
bases on the Dardanelles, with only Black Sea na- 
tions taking part in the revision negotiations. 
Turkey refused this and also a 1953 offer of a bi- 
lateral discussion of the subject with the U.S.S.R. 

Changes in the basic law now provide for a 
single National Assembly of Deputies of 1 repre- 
sentative to every 40,000. elec by men and 
women over 22 with secret ballot. In the elections 
of May 14, 1950, the Democratic party won 408 of 
the 487 séats in the assembly. The president, 
elected in 1950 by the Assembly for 4 years is 
Celal Bayar (born 1884). 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Under its first U.S. arms contract, re- 
ceived in 1953, Turkey was scheduled to produce 
approx. $7,500,000 worth of shells for NATO forces. 


Education and Religion. Churcn and State now 
are separated. The vast majority of the T'urkish 
population is» Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of seven and 12, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There is 
optional religious training in state-subsidized 
schools. y 

Defense, Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953. 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
i : RUSSIA 


SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 


Capital: Moscow. Area (estimated 1947): 8.524,~- 
750 square miles. Population (govt. estimate to 
U.N. 1947): 193,000,000. Flag: red ground with gold 
hammer-and-sickle below five-pointed gold star 
in upper corner nearest staff, 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest eae in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Guli of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
he oom Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 

aska. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the South and Southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatie portions 
of the country, stretch North and South for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers in the European section include the 
Dnieper, fiowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don into 
the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the Baltic 
and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The 
Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, the 
Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 miles 
long, which flow across Siberia into the Arctic 
Ocean, and contains several large rivers in the 
South, including the Amur, which flows into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, was the capital of the 
Russian Empire for 200 years and now is the second 
largest city of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
capital of the Ukranian S. S. R., is the industrial 
center of the South. Since 1930 many new industrial 
cities have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East. The Crimea is the vacationland 
of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevastopol 
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t+ Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and other 
Renith Tesorts along the shores of the Black Sea. 


EXPANSION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The expansion of the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
was the Peault of numerous military and diplomatic 
actions: In Sept., 1939, after Hitler began war on 
Poland, the Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
with Poland, invaded its territory and divided 
Poland with Germany, approximately the eastern 
two-thirds going to the Soviet Union. A large part 
of this domain had been Russian imperial territory 
ever since the Polish kingdom was finally divided 
among Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1795. When 
the Polish republic was reconstituted after World 
War II, <a Soviet paior. ce ce about 
69,860 sq. miles, . est. 12,775,000. 

The Soviet erties also occupied and incorporated 
the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, former Russian imperial territory recog- 
nized as independent after the first World War. 
The Soviets also moved against Finland, defeating 
it twice (1939-1944) exacting large reparations 
and the cession of the Petsamo (Pechora) region, 
incorporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., which 
has over 450,000 pop. Finland, from 1809 to 1917, 
Was a grand duchy of the Russian empire. These 
paittc Eanes added over 6,000,000 population to the 
U.S 


In 1944 the Tuvinian Peoples Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
Made a part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic; its area was given as 64,000 sq. 
miles, pop. about 65,000. 

Subcarpathian Ruthenia was taken over in 1945 
and united with the Ukrainian S. S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 


Conference of Stalin, Truman and Churchill it was |” 


ceded to the Soviet Union. The Czech residents 
were allowed to transfer to Czechoslovakia if they 
wished. Pre-war pop. est. 800,000, 63% Ukrainian. 

The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and 
most of Bessarabia; the latter had been shuttled 
back and forth between imperial Russia 
Rumania. 

The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and ‘about 
7,000 sq. miles east of it; the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churchill and President evelt, the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
three months after Germany’s surrender, would es- 
tablish its title to the Kurile islands and the south- 
ern half of the island of Sakhalin. The Kuriles are 
47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 350,000, 
stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to Kamchatka 
Pees. They were once important seal and otter 

unting grounds. They were held by imperial 
Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired them. The 
southern half of Sakhalin was taken from Russia 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 
and given to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference, The island has forests and coal and covers 
13,030 sq. miles. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The U.S.S.R. is a federation consisti of 16 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 16 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The autonomous republics are: 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 74% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 


S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchur 
The capital is Moscow. wie on 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
most peneely populated of the constituent re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) from Rumania. 
The capital is Kiev. The population is 80% Ukrain- 
ian. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is @ part of this republic. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal. iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
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the pig iron, 48% of the steel and 35% 03 
foe ntangances, Thete are heavil developed chem 


the Lenin ‘droe! 

capacity of 558,000 kilowats 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since tt 
expulsion of the Germans the plant has been rez 
stored to ation. The development is common} 
known as the Dnieper Dam. 3 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Russia), situated on the western 
U.S.S.R., was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was 
settlement of the Jewish population. 


919. ; 
the pale o: 
It sufferee 


com) 
- others: 
Russians, Ukraini 

The country is agricultural. 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods hai 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are flax 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood 
working, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press 
ing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku. the capil 
tal, the most important oil fields in the U.S.S.Ri 
Before the second world war it produced more the 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealtl® 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossmi 
copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tim 
vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment os 
large irrigation projects has made cotton growin 
important. A high quality Egyptian type cotton ii}) 
grown. Three-fifths of the poles is composeeg. 
of Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 


Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western parr 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganesé 
mines in the world. There are rich timber 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently b 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery ha 
become increasingly important. Grain and wins 
grapes are principal crops. The population in 
rec uae rd Georgians. The capital is Tbilis 

is). 


Armenian 8S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobaccs 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining hav 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian: 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Cen 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek Republi: 

the finest cotton lands in the Sovie 
A high quality caracul fur is produced fos 
. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphi 
copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. ners 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lims 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies fo 
fifths of the territory. 


Tadzhik S.S.R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from thy” 
former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 1929! 
Three-quarters of the population are Tadzhiks#) 
mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. Chie 
occupations are farming, horticulture and catth#) 
breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a vari 
of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based on rich}, 
mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, has re 
placed handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 


The Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extend 
from the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europ 
to the Altai mountains on the Chinese borde: 
It contains over 100,000,000,000 tons of coal, 100, 
000,000,000 tons of oil, vast deposits of gold, leac 
zinc, nickel, copper, iron, tin, aluminum and ming 
eral salts. It has the largest amount of nonferroi 
metals, builds machinery and during the war was 
great industrial arsenal. Fish for its canning ine 
dustry are caught in Lake Balkhash and the Cas 
pian and Aral seas. The capital is Alma-A’ 
(Father of Apples), which has several motion pic 
ture studios. Karaganda and Balkhash are largy 
new centers. 


The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is locatey 
in the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on t 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The peopl 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and gro 
fooReies cotton, rice and sugar beets. The capitd 
s Frunze. i 


The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic ha 
been formed since the war from the former K 
elian S. S. R. and territory ceded by Finland. 
has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its domai 
Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds of 
area; under-surface wealth includes granite, di 
base, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigms 
tites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals a De | 
peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded in th}! 
18th century by Peter the Great. 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in # 


ry 


uthwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
in between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
s created from territory of the former Moldavian 
tonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
Ticultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
ms, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
Melons and garden truck. 
_ The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
tic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
ttle and ars are bred. The capital is Vilnius 


small-family pattern in spite of official opposition. 
Figures furnished by the Information Bureau of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, based on the 
1940 population, show a population in the 16 union 
Tepublics of 192,756,000. 
he following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while not official, is 
believed to refiect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
}Russian S. we s. ery cnn 6,372,360 409,279,000 
viet Russia proper 

; we ‘ainian S. sR EieitCleiays 215,600 40,200,000 
aByelorussian S. S. R...... 88,146 10,400,000 


§(White poe Fin erate 11,580 1,253,985 


27,020 3,542,289 
erentatners 33,196 3,209,727 
ee EG rio = Miniwlelcierei bes 145,908 6,282,446 
eee ea eR Ven 
holt. Sat > i 5 Re ace tay 3 ri i 
eae s Rae eerie tial elei0 1,059,184 6,145,937 
| it VAIS ats 0 | Ser 16,042 1,459,301 
arelo-Finnish S.S. R..... 16,173 100 
oldavian S. S. -R. . 19,176 3,464,952 
‘Lithuanian S. S gaan eaeene 
5 ’ , 
Eatvian s. Ae R. 3 een 


istonian 18.353 
4 ‘Total oe Se . 8,358,567 194,409,385 
According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
Jians 16.6%; the Byelorussians 3.1%, the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
s, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Armeni- 
each comprised between 1 and 2% of the total. 
he population added in 1940 by the acquisition of 
erritory (officially styled ‘‘reuniting with the 

otherland’’) was about 23,000,000. 
Legislation since 1944 has re-emphasized im- 
portance of the family unit and sought to increase 
he birth rate. All marriages must be registered; 
divorce is discouraged. State payments are made 
® mothers with the birth of the third~ child. 
Paternity suits have been abolished, but small 
state payments are provided for the children. 

: 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
Beiatict system of economy and socialist owner- 
p of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) eebenereit? one poliocaas fam 
be 5 roper ncludes and, = 
Be caer torent vals, factories, mines, rail, 
sport, pane Pea En ep 
T ricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), mu. - 
Pad enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 
' The common enterprise of collective farms and 
sooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
di common buildings constitute the common, 
{hiocialist property of the collective farms and_ co- 
“iperative organizations. Members of the se aigined 
j@uso have small plots of land attached to the: = 
ellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling 
mter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
jut are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
hceupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
jivith the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
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Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 
Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms 
to 97,000 in Oct. 1952. Alleviation of restrictions on 
the farmer were indicated Aug., 1953. Finance 
Minister Zverev announced reduction of the agri- 
cultural tax. Premier Malenkoy announced prices 
paid to collective farmers for produce would be 
increased to stimulate their financial interest in 
producing meat, milk, wool, potatoes and vege- 
tables. He said stockbreeding was unsatisfactory 
and the demand for meat, milk, eggs, etc. was not 
properly met. Malenkov said ‘“‘the government 
and the Central Committee of the party found it 
necessary to reduce considerably the compulsory 
delivery quotas from the collective farmer’s private 


plot. 

Railroads (1945) total 66,000 miles (30% double 
track); improved roads, over 220,000 miles; civil 
aviation routes (1948), 137,000 miles, Principal 
airlines: Moscow-Vladivostok (8,000 kms.); Mos- 
cow-Tbilisi; Trans-Siberian. Merchant shipping 
(1950), 60 ships over 7,000 tons (Est.). 

A new 63-mile canal running from Stalingrad to 
Kalach, joining the Don and Volga rivers was 
opened in May 1952. It links the Baltic and White 
Seas with Caspian, Black and Azov Seas. 

The Soviet Union is building great roads in Cen- 
tral Asia, which are supposed to have military and 
political significance. One new road will connect 
the republics of Kirghiz and Tajik with Tibet, 
through southern Sinkiang, China. Another road 

1 connect Aqgsu, in Sinkiang, with Kirghiztan, 
across the Tian Shan range, and will be extended 
to Khotan through the Taklamakan desert. An- 
other is being built from Ili, in. the Northwest, 
oe Urumchi, Karashar, Asqu and Kashgar to 

otan, 

Gorki hydroelectric development on the upper 
Volga is second in capacity only to the Dneprostroi 
plant, but will be exceeded by several of 5 due for 
completion by 1955. The world’s largest plant, at 
Kuibyshev, will produce 2,000,000 kws. and one at 
Stalingrad 1,700,000 kws. 

The fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-1955), announced 
Aug. 1952, aims at increased output with a 10% 
to 12% annual increase in average production to 
attain an overall rise of about 70% in 1955 over 
1950. Fulfillment of the 1955 goals would make 
U.S.S.R. production about half of that of the 
United States in 1951. Per capita production would 
be about one-third. 

At the 19th congress of the Communist party in 
Oct. 1952, the then party secretary Georgi M. 
Malenkov stated Soviet production had increased 
13 times in the 1929-51 period. His figures were 
apparently based on the 1926-27 ruble valuation 
that would inflate current values. He listed 1952 
production as: Coal, 300 million metric tons; pig 
iron, 25 million tons; steel, 35 million tons; oil, 47 
million tons; electricity, 117 billion kwh. 


Industrial production in rubles was: 


1937 1940 1950 
95,500,000,000 137,500,000,000 240,000,000,000 
Production of vital materials (in metric tons): 


1945 1950 1955 (est.) 
SICGEL eutnatie iy. 12,500,000 24,700,000 44,000,000 
COB] ii maen osc 148,000,000 261,000,000 373,000,000 
OU Pie heen S 21,800,000 39,000,000 69,400,000 
Aluminum .... 78,200 160,000 550,000 


Synthetic rubber production, 1951, was 250-308, - 
000 metric tons. 


GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great, (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild conces- 
sions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of the 
empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional democratic 
government under Kerensky was in turn routed 
by the extreme Bolshevists under Lenin. The first 
Soviet constitution was adopted in 1918 for the 
R.S.F.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was formed in Dec., 1922, 
and the first Union constitution adopted in 1923. 
A new constitution, usually called the Stalin con- 
stitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 

The 1936 Constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. Right of the repub- 
lics to withdraw from the Union was expressly 
recognized in the 1936 Constitution. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
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e Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 

rst house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each auton- 
omous region, and one from each national district. 
The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice a year, 
serves for a four-year term and chooses the Council 
of ters which has broad administrative pow- 
ers between sessions of the Soviet. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar co are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals an 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo- 
teurs,’’ Jan. 12, 1950. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers ap- 
pointed Ps ae theoretically responsible to the 

upreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
which elects a central committee, organizational 
and political bureaus, and a secretariat. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territor- 
jal divisions of the state. According to the U.S.S.R. 
overnment, the Communist party  (Bolshevists) 

d 6,300,000 members in the autumn of 1947. The 
party’s directive body is the Central Committee, 
elected by membership of the party congress. 

The Communist International _(Comintern) 
body, formed in 1919, was dissolved June 10, 1943. 
In its stead a Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) was ‘set up in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
to coordinate the activities of the party in Bul- 
aria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, 

oland, Rumania, S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia was expelled, June 1948, and the bureau 
was transferred to Bucharest, Rumania. 

The 19th congress of the Soviet Communist par- 
ty, Oct. 5-15, 1952, first since 1939, announced the 
fifth Five-Year Plan and made important changes 
in policy and party status. New farm policy called 
for a gradual shift from state acquisition of farm 
products in exchange for currency to direct ex- 
hange of farm products for consumer goods. A 
special 1l-member committee was appointed to 
study a program outlined by Stalin Oct. 2 to pro- 
vide for the transition from socialism to com- 
munism for consideration at the next congress, 
tentatively scheduled for 1954. 

A new Central Committee of 125 members and 
110 alternates was elected at the congress, Oct. 14, 
to replace the old 7l-member committee. The 
Committee named a new Presidium of 25 full 
members and 11 alternates, Oct. 16, to replace the 
12-member Politburo (Political eg which 
dictated the policies of the government, and a 
new 10-member Secretariat replaced the existing 
5-member body. 

Premier Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953, after a four- 
day illness which followed a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich Dzugashvili, but he was 
named Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkov was named 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (Premier) 
Mar. 16, confirmed by the Supreme Soviet Mar. 15. 
A bourgeois-born Great Russian, he was born in 
Orenburg (Chkalov), south of the Urals, Jan. 8, 
1902. He joined the Bolshevik army at 17, became 
a political commissar, and came to Stalin’s at- 
tention in the late 1920s while a member of the 
latter’s personal staff. He was appointed to the 
former Politburo in 1946 and was made one of the 
8 deputy premiers, 

Lavrenti B. Beria, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Niko- 
lai A. Bulganin_and Lazar M. Kaganovich were 
appointed First Deputy Chairmen of the Council of 
Ministers under Malenkov. Beria became Minister 
of Internal Affairs and head of the Secret Police. 
Molotov was appointed Foreign Minister. 

Premier Malenkov relinquished his post as secre- 
tary of the Communist party, Mar. 21, 1953. A new 
five-member Secretariat headed by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was named by the party’s Central 
Committee. Other members were Mikhail A. Sus- 
lov, Peter N. Pospelov, Nikolai N. Shatalin and 
Semyon D. Ignatievy. Ignatiev was removed April 
7 for malfeasance in office. 

In July, 1953, the Central Committee expelled 
Lavrenti Beria for activities ‘‘as an enemy of 
the Communist party and of the Soviet people.’’ It 
said he would be tried by the Supreme Court. 
Sergei Nikiforovich Kruglov was named to succeed 
Beria as Minister of Internal Affairs, a post Krug- 
lov had held under Stalin. During ensuing weeks, 
other supporters of Beria were removed. 
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ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


The 1953 estimated budget was presented to 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow Aug. 6-9, 1953. Pre 
mier Malenkov placed budget revenue at 543,. 
357,000,000 rubles, 86% coming from industry 
agriculture and other pursuits. The budget pro 
vides 192,500,000,000, over 36%, for the nation: 
economy against 178,800,000,000 in 1952. In addi- 
tion 98,000,000,000 came from profits of economi 
enterprises, making 290,000,000,000 rubles avail 
able for the national economy. Finance Min eS 


% 

Capital construction for 1953 called for 156,100,~ 
000,000 rubles as against 143,100,000,000 in 1952 
education, health and social insurance also wer 
increased. 

No comparison with U. S. budgets is possibl 
because of the different buying powers of the 
dollar and the ruble. In U.S.S.R. the ruble 
pegged at 4 to $1. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Universal compulsory education for children. in 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended. Education begins at 7. 

The number of pupils in secondary and elemenaj 
tary schools (1946) was 29,339,000. In the sam 

ear there were 772 universities and technical col 
eges of university standards with 670,000 student 
and 65,000 in the faculties. Im 1946 there we 
2,700 vocational railway and facto apprenticeship) 
schools. A system of tuition was introduced in 1946! 
in the secondary schools and higher education 
institutions. . Heretofore tuition had been free. ; 

Moscow’s new University building, near com-! 
pletion in 1953, will be largest of its kind: 38 
stories, 161 classrooms, 800 laboratories; will hav 
14,200 students, 12 departments, 2,000 professorsa 

Religious education is permitted but it must no? 
violate the basic principle of separation of the} 
church and state, established Jan. 23. 1918. 

In 1945 there were 20,000 religious congregation 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests: ter 
theological seminaries, a theological academy ix 
Moscow, another-in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 


and convents. MILITARY 


The armed forces were consolidated in March: 
1953, under a single Ministry of Defense, remaining) 
under Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, appointed su4 
preme commander-in-chief and head of the former 
People’s Ministry in 1947. A separate Ministry 0 
the Navy, created in 1950, was included in th 
merger. The Navy publication, Red Fleet, we 
merged with Red Star, organ of the Army. Milid) 
tary training begins in the schools at 12 (two 
hours a week). Compulsory service begins at 16. 

In 1953 Soviet armies were estimated to comprise) 
180 divisions, of which 60 were in European Russia 
42 in East Germany and eastern satellites, 26 i 
southern U.S.S.R. along Turkish and Iranian bor- 
ders, 17 in central U.S.S.R. and about 35 in th 
Far East. The air force, integrated with the army 
was est. at 20,000 first line combat planes forme 
into 18 air armies, an equal number in reserve 
and an annual est. production ranging from 12,000 


to_ 22,000. 

In addition to its own vast military preparati 
the U.S.S.R. dominated the military Dover a 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul 
garia, Albania and sovietized East Germany, ane 
une oes Pre matey “ae the Chines 

unists, includin anes 7 
USAF in Korea. Sa ts toumne oF 

A new model-150 twin-jet medium bomber witE 
swept-back wings and rocket-assisted take-off wa) 
said to be in full production in Jan. 1953, with 
speed of 650 m.p.h., range of 2,250 mi., altitudé 
attainment of 46,000 ft., and 17,500-lb. bomb load 

The active navy, now second only to that of th¢! 
U.S., was believed to include about 700 ships com): 
prised of 3 or 4 battleships, 20 cruisers, more tha 
100 destroyers, and 350-400 submarines. Planne 
new construction was said to include 3 battleshins 
20 cruisers, 120 destroyers, 120 submarines (even 
tually 1,000). 


_ Forty-five warships were received Feb. 9, 1948 
the U.S.S.R. share of the Italian iad oh 
| The cruiser Sverdlov, a 12,800-ton prototype of 
new class of cruisers reported under construction 
peared at Spithead, England, in June, 1953 dur- 
the Coronation. It has a reputed speed of 35 
ots, 12 six-inch guns, 12 four-inch gums, 5 tor- 
“Pedoes, light AA equipment and mine-laying rails. 
“the Soviet Onion with lend-lease shinments valued 
q nion end-lease shipments valued 
at $9,500,000,000, the bulk of which remains unpaid. 


'_ For policies of the Soviet Union and events o 
1953 consult Index and Chronology. : 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


_ Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,153 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949): 2,353,000. Flag: 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper cor- 
mer nearest staff. 


Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of the 
most advanced Republics in South America, is 
bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on the 
South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles North. Lying 
between latitudes 30° and 35° South and consisting 
of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. 

Resources and Industries. More than 2,150,000 
acres are under cultivation. The chief products 
are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus fruits, 
rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The textile and 
Wine making industries are important. 

Monetary unit is the peso (c. U.S. 5219c, 1953). 
; ae merchandise trade with the U.S. (dol- 
ars) : 


Imports Exports 
1950 40,200,000 106,100,000 
1951 83,500,000 135,100,000 
1952 42,200,000 58,700,000 


History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence (Aug. 25, 1825), which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina (Aug. 27, 1828). 
The first Constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present Constitution (adopted April 19, 1934, 
since amended), provides for a Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a Senate elected for four-year terms, 
Suffrage is universal with proportional representa- 
tion in operation. Foreigners may become -nat- 
uralized without losing their former citizenship. 

A constitutional amendment, voted Dec. 16, 1951, 
went into effect March 1, 1952, replacing the office 
| of president with a 9-man coalition council, headed 

by Andres Martinez Trueba, the President who 

relinquished office. The council chooses 9 depart- 
mental ministers. 
Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
flegislation was written into the Constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
r, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
Ss for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
Sagem a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
tworkmen’s right to strike and form unions. 


| Education and Religion. Church and state are 

separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
'The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
}Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. There is a university in 
} Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. The Army is composed of volunteers 
jbetween the ages of 18 and 45. There is a small 
{Air Force and Navy. i 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
}Iwo equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
}Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
isilver, on white stripe. 
The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
sinterruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
‘Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, compeeie an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
fof more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
Jof Pius IX, was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
(Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
0 the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
ome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
fitalian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
ed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
4($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
owever, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
Final settlement of the Roman question came 
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after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed in the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and Concordat es- 
tablished the independent state of Vatican City, 
and gave the Catholic religion special status in 
Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
ratified by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
(May 14 and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 
and became effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
fication at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
Constitution. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all,cases not covered the 
Italian_law of Rome applies. The Secretariat of 
State represents the Holy See in its diplomatic re- 
lations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the Pope is 
pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless his media~ 
tion is specifically requested by both parties in 
political disputes. This, however, does not stop the 
Church from defending its priests when persecuted, 
nor from excommunicating members whose politi- 
cal policies have injured it, as in Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Normally 42 nations main- 
tain diplomatic representatives in Vatican City. 
President Truman, Oct. 20, 1951, nominated Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to be U. S. ambassador. Protests 
led Gen. Clark to withdraw before the Senate 


acted. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, the 
Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor and 
the Pontifical Gendarmerie. 

‘The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI (March 2, 1939). The late 
Pius XI modernized life and habits in the State of 
Vatican City by full use of wireless, telegraph, 
telephone, radios, automobiles and other up-to- 
date conveniences. 


Venezuela 


REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 


Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1952): 5,280,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; arc of seven 
white stars in blue portion. 


Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on-the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
East to West, 790 miles from North to South. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pear! center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 13144 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in South 
America, and is navigable to Puerto Ayacucho. Its 
headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the Vene- 
zuelan-Brazilian border were first located in 1951. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. Angel 
Falls is highest in world, with overall height of 
3,212 ft., located in jungle in eastern section. The 
climate is tropical in Central Ilanos and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from Cara- 
cas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft, 
Buses make it in three days. Venezuela has more 
than 6,000 miles of highways. Caracas has an inter- 
national airport and airlines reach many cities in 
the interior. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
raising are the chief industries. It is estimated 
that 20% of the total population (or about 75% of 
those gainfully employed) is engaged in the former. 
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ffee is the major agricultural export, and is 
cnt only to petroleum in total al Bt value. 
Other important exports are cacao, ata, tonka 
beans, hides and rubber. Imports are les, Ma- 
chinery and hardware, foodstuffs, chemicals and 
drugs. Venezuela claims to be the second foremost 
petroleum country of the world. Production in 1952 
was approx. 660,300,000 bbls., an average daily out- 
put of 1,800,000 bbis. Concessions are held by for- 
eign interests, with half of revenue going to the 
government. Other minerals are: iron, gold, cop- 
per, coal, salt, tin, manganese, asbestos and mica. 
Diamonds are also mined. Iron production, 1952, 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons. 


Unit of currency is the bolivar (c. U.S. 30c). 
Merchandise trade with the U.S. (dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1950 398,400,000 322,000,000 
1951 455,800,000 323,900,000 
1952 506,600,000 395,800,000 


History and Government. The Republic was 
formed after an amicable secession from. the 
Colombian Federation (1830). 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted in 1819. The 
present constitution, promulgated April 15, 1953, 

rovides for a President elected for a five-year 
rm by direct universal vote; a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. The Con- 
stitution recognizes and protects the right of pri- 
vate property, guarantees to the individual right of 
education, employment and health, and also em- 
braces a basic labor law that calls for a degree of 
profit-sharing, the right to organize and strike, 
paid vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It 
guarantees a fair return to capital, prohibits mo- 
nopolies and allows employer associations. 
oting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens. between 21 and _ 65. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez was elected in 
April, 1953, together with a Senate, Chamber, state 
legislatures and others. 

A resolution of the constituent Assembly, April 
8, 1953, approved changing the nation’s name from 
the United States of Venezuela to the Republic of 
Venezuela. 


Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for al! 
persons, 18 to 45. The navy consists of gunboats, 
offshore patrol vessels, and minor craft. 


- Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 


Capital; Sana. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion Ngo. est., 1952): 5,000,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 3 white stars. 


Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
weeternh art of the Arabian peninsula between 
Asir nd the Aden Protectorate. Its northern 
boundary and political relations with Saudi-Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha and 
Loheiya. 


Resources and Industries, On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. Currencies are the Maria Theresa dollar 
and the riyal. 


History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed who recaptured Sana from 
the forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, another 
claimant to the throne, following the assassination 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. 

_Yemen’s Treaty of Taif with Saudi-Arabia pro- 
vides for representation abroad by each other’s 
representatives when desired, arbitration of dis- 
putes between the two countries, cooperation in 
es ea oo pees al 

e Unite ates formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 95,558 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1952): 16,850,000. Flae: 
pnree Nope bars, blue-white-red, with red star 
in center. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
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the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria om 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South an 

by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land. 
and forests abound. ‘ 


Besources and Industries, Agriculture is the b 
industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of s 

asant holdings. and it is closely followed by c 
le raising and forestry. These furnish occupatio 
for 68% of the ulation. Hoarty one-third of th 
area is cover with forests (19,068,637 acre! 


60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted to agricul—-— 
. f to cereals. The ‘chiefs 
crops are wheat, 


grapes. Since 1952, members are guar 

© wage and share in cooperative profits. he 
principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrom 
ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. 

Lead leads in processing, with copper and zinc 
next. The country is the second largest producer 0: 
copper in Europe. Coal and steel production h 
doubled since 1939; oil production many-folc 
Twelve new metallurgical plants were under way ; 
in 1952, to produce copper, aluminum and irom: 

100 factories were scheduled for be 


al 

6,000,000 tons annually; coke plants 

ukavade; 7 steel plants with 350, 

000 tons capacity of rolled steel and pipe; expan 
sion of refineries. 

Air services between Paris and Belgrade vis 
Munich have been added. The Adriatic Line has: 
resumed steamer service to all important ports. 

The monetary unit is the dinar 300 to $1. 


History and Government. The scene of many! 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo. 
slavia was part of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great (336-323 B.C.), and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts 
Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosova 
(1389), been a vassal - 
established as an_in 


wars (1913) its boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia. The goy-§. 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassinatior# 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) 
to a Serbian plot and by invasion brought 
World War I (1914-18). 

en the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with» 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name wa: 
later changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was® 
succeeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at), 
Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paud 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born, 
Sept, 6, 1923, became of age. Germany and Hun-§ 
gary invaded Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King 
Peter II escaped to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King re+ 
fused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, on the Soviet patterr 
and Marshal Tito, a Communist, became head o 
the government. King Peter II and his dynasty)’ 
were deprived of power and property, 1947. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 
Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent 
islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laic 
claims to Trieste and was given control of a sec- 
tion, pending adjudication of the Free City by the) 
major powers and U. N. 

Political differences between Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R. culminated in Yugoslavia’s expulsion fron 
the Cominform (Communist Information Bureau? 
in June 1948. Cominform headquarters was trans 
ferred from Belgrade to Bucharest, Rumania) 
All relations between Yugoslavia and the Sovie# 
countries were cut, but Yugoslavia resumed rela 
tions with the U.S.S.R. in July, 1953 and Marsha: 
Tito suggested, July 8, that the Western nation? 
also seek a realistic accord with the Soviet. 

Turning more toward Western ways since 1950i)! 
Marshal Tito has liberalized Yugoslavia’s govern}|\ 
ment and policies. I 


Under a revision of the constitution, adop 
1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet ane/l! 


orm 


Jan. 13 
Ministries are replaced by the President and thefll 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlin 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Counc: 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre 
senting the constituent republics and organized) 
economic groups, and functioning ad hoc as | 
Council of Welion atti when it deems necessary) 
resident o € republic is Marshal Tito 
Broz-Tito), elected Jan. 14, 1953. ee 


4 


The constitution aot a women, separates 
urch and state, and lays down a number of 
ee principles, including the breaking up of 


First step in a plan to assure a he te sO- 
stic state saa ernment decentralization 
1980" Others fol- 


farming, public utili- 
he six “‘people’s repub- 


et iat law, adopted Feb. 11, 1953, provides for 
the individual secret ballot for the first time in the 
post-war Communist regime. Another draft law 
ere freedom of worship (Yugoslavia had 
Eee off Os ea relations with the Vatican 
More "hen 1,000 small collective farms were dis- 
Solved in 1952 in the government’s drive to rectify 
errors of discriminate collectivization of 
@arlier years of the regime, leaving about 5,900 at 
ead of 1952. In 1953 plans called for some Western- 
type farm cooperatives and incentive rather than 
enforced production, in both farming and industry. 
The collective farming principle has not been 
abandoned, but 1953 decrees make participation 
voluntary. Private holdings under a law passed 
May 22, 1953, are limited to 10 hectares (24.7 
es), The system of political. commissars was 
polished June 1. 
‘Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 


dustry, 
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trading enterprises operating pega nt eae 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but will be taxed according to aenial pro- 
duction and profits. 

Aah hte has received economic aid to under- 
write its foreign trade deficit under a tripartite 
-agreement with the United States (including MSA 
a Great Britain and France. It also received 

$30,000,000 grant from the World Bank, an- 
nounced Feb. 12, 1953. 

The country has followed an independent policy 
ae tbe. U.N. and has backed all collective security 

orts 

Education and Religion. Ali education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana 
Skoplye and Subotica. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy ig See rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 

Complete free social security is in forces Jaca 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity be: 

Defense. The Yugoslav Army is Coapeeeae of vol- 
unteers, with about 10 per cent of them women. 
The Air Force is in process of reconstruction. The 
navy comprises 7 torpedo boats, 7 submarines, @ 
mine layer and a number of small vessels. 

The eects receives military aid and equipment 
from the United States, Great Britain and France. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and Turkey, 
of a Balkan defense group under a treaty signed 
in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953. 


Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census reports and latest official estimates; *(asterisk) denotes capital; 
Gr. denotes Greater, or metropolitan area 


Popu- Popu- Popu- Popu- 
City lation City lation City lation City lation 
fghanistan Bulgaria Macao, Port... te 000) |Mahalla el 
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eneral San oes B44 Canada Se ae jects 9'\Tampere......}| 105,006 
pee 244,473 be pede Green Wenchow...... Prance 
3 de” Edmonton... .. Yanchow...... Algiers (Africa).| 315,210 
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City 
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Liberia 
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In the temperate zones, these are four in num- 
per: Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; be- 
nning respectively at the Vernal Equinox, the 
‘ummer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox and the 
Winter Solstice; for which, in the North Temperate 
zone, the approximate dates are March 21, June 
21, September 23, and December 21. 


Astronomical Calculations; Calendars; Seasons 


ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1954 


The Astronomical Calculations, beginning on the next page, are in Local Mean Time, except as other- 
Hise indicated, and are made expressly for the World Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D.C. 
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for 1954 
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In the South Temperate zone, the Vernal Equi- 
nox or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
Summer Solstice or the beginning of Summer is 
December 21, and so on. : 

The Earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit around the Sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
ould everywnere be of equal length and equable 
nditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27° away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and.only in March and Sep- 
Fember is the axis at right angles to the direction 
of the Sun. : 

In those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
and night are equal the world over. 

In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
he Sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
e longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


ea 1 Pee et oe | 
6 8 5) 6]. 7] 8 
3 5 2}13/14)15 
‘0 2 9/20/21/22 
7 9 6 |27|28|29 
3 5 Sathoal aie eee 
0 2 2! 3) 4! 51 6 
7 19 8} 9/10/11)12/13 
4 125/26 5/16/17/18/19|20 
A sch elites fi 23|24|25|/26127 
Sept.|..|..|..| 1} 2].3 BO |. Sloalbee 
7|_ 8} 9}10 -|-.| L} 2h-8)-4 
14/15/16)17 7| 8} 9)10}11 
21/22/23 |24 14/15)16/17)18 
28/29/30)... 21/22/23 |24125 
28/29/30|311. . 
for 1955 
- ; 3 
5 tls 3 tle 
Dn a) = ela 
July |.. 1} 2/Oct Re (ie Ay 5 
3 8} 9) 3] 4 7.8 
10 15/16 40}11 14/15 
17 22/23 17|18 21/22 
24 29/30) 24/25 28/29 
31]. .|. Pe ea tate STicets aay 3 
Aug. |..| 1] 2] 3] 4) 5] 6iINov. |..]..| 1 4) 5 
7|_8| 9/10/11)12)13 7|.8 11 
14/15] 16|17/18/19/20 14}15 18 
21)22/23|24|/25|26/27 21/22 25 
2829/30/31). .|..|.. 28/29/30)..)..].. 
Sept. eo: oi} 2/..) Li 2). 3)iDec. iia 1) 2 
4| 5} 6] 7) 8) 9/10 4) 5) 6 9 
11}12]13)14/15]16}17 
23 
0 
’ |< 5 . 
ot| Blo He ie 
=| 3 3 Si tla 
q|n ale | mela 
3) 4/Oct. |..]..].-}..) 1] 2 
10/11 4| 5 7| 8} 910 
17/18 11}12 4/15/16}17 
24/25 18/19 1)22/23/24 
ai UR 25) 26|27|28/29/30/31 
..| LINoy. | 1} 2 4) 5|*6| 7 
7|_8 8| 9 1/12/13)14 
14/15 15)16 8/19/20)21 
21/22 22) 23) 24/25/26 |27 |28 
28|29 29/30}... }.}c 2}. . fen 
.|..]..|[Dec. |. .1.. 2) 3) 4) 5 
4| 5 6| 7 9/10]11/12 
11)12 13|14 18}19 
18)19 20)21)% 25/26 
25/26 27|28 suatleae 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the Sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the Sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the Sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the Summer Solstice. 

In June, in the North aS das zone, the heat 
received by day far excee the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and-the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1954 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 
20, 10:54 P.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 5:55 P.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sep- 
tember 23, 8:56 A.M.; Winter Solstice (Winter), 
December 22, 4:25 A.M. 


~ JANUARY, 1954. re 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M.. black) ~ 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for 


Calendar for Calendar for 
New York City. Washington, Charleston, 
Ce ae Vee Kentucky, Alab 
Pennsylvania, lo, Louisiana, Ar 
Indiana, Titinole, Colorado. Utah, Utab, Texas, New Mexico, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, 
._ Wyoming, and Southern "California, 
Oregon. Northern California. 


Sun | Sun |Moon 


Sun Sun [Moon}|| Sun Sun | Sun Moon 
Rises; Sets |R.&S. 


| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises -|| Rises | Sets R.&S3 
. M.\H. M.\H. M|\|H. M.\B. M.\H. M.\|H. MJB. MB. 1 


i] 


1) Fr || 7 29) 4 7 24\ 4 431! 7 4 48| 4 13]| 7 215 3 54 
9) Sa || 7 291 4 7 24) 4 44 7 4 49/5 13/7 215 5c 
3) S “|| 7 291 4 7 24) 4 7 4 6 11/7 25 
4) M 7 29| 4 7 QA 4 7 4 sets || 7 3] 5 
5| Tu || 7 29) 4 7 24) 4 i 4 5 38/1 7 315 
6) W || 7 29) 4 7 24) 4 7 4 7 315 
“| Th || 7 29) 4 7 QA 4 7 4 7 315 
- 8) Fr 7 29) 4 7 24) 4 7 4 7 3/5 
9} Sa || 7 29] 4 7 Ql 4 iy 4 7 315 
10; S_ |i 7 29) 4 7 24) 4 7 4 7 315 
11] M 7 28) 4 7 241 4 % 4 7 315 
12} Tu || 7 28] 4 7 23) 4 7 4 7 315 
13] W || 7 28) 4 7 23| 4 7 5 7 3/5 
14, Th || 7 27) 4 7 23) 4 7 5 7 25 
15} Fr || 7 27) 4 7 22) 4 7 5 7 25 
16} Sa || 7 26) 4 7 22) 4 7 5 7 25 
17| S 7 26| 4 7 21) 4 7 5 7 25 
18] M 7 25| 4 7 21\ 5 7 5 7 «Ws 
19} Tu || 7 25) 4 7 201 5 7 5 7 Ws 
20| W 7 QA) 4 7 20) 5 7 5 7 4s 
21| Th || 7 23) 5 58|| 7 19] 5 7 5 7 0} 52 
22) Fr || 7 23) 5 0}! '7 19] 5 vi 5 7 O15 
23/ Sa || 7 22) 5 1|| 7 18] 5 7 5 7 O15 
24) S 7 21\ 5 2\| 7 17/5 7 5 6 59] 5 
25| M 7 21) 5 sealll eh ayeAPA 7 5 6 59| 5 
26] Tu || 7 20] 5 Q\| 7 16|-5 7 5 6 58| 5 
o7| W 7 19] 5 All 7 15] 5 7 5 6 58] 5 
28] Th || '7 18] 5 71 7 14) 5 7 5 6 57| 5 
29|- Fr || 7 17/5 9|| 7 141 5 " 5 6 57| 5 
80| Sa |] 7 16] 5 8|| 7-13] 5 7 5 6 56] 5 
311 S 7 15) 5 Q\| 7 12) 5 7 5 6 56| 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


D ay of Day of Day of Day of 
MonthjH. M. S.|/|Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month H. M. 


S| ee ||) ee) | | | ee | | 


1 12 3 35 8 |12 6 45 14 |12 9 7 20 112 11 5 26 112 12 
Pe l2 4:3 9 |12 7 10 15 |12 9 28 @1 i12 11 22 27 #112 12 
So 12 4 31 10. |12 735 16 |12 9 49 22 112 11 39 28 112 13 
4 {12 4 59 ll |12 759 17 #112 10 9 23 112 11 54 29 |12 13 
5 |12 5 26 12 (12 8 22 18 |12 10 28 24 11212 9 30 |12 13 
6 |12 5 53 13 |12 8 45 19 |12 10 47|| .25 112 12 23 31 |12 13 
7 (12 619 
abo 
Place Jan.| Begins Ends Ja Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
H. M. | H.M H. M. A. M. HM. | H.M. 14 
Boston.....| 1 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 Q1 5 44 6 39 
New York..| 1 5 45 6 22 11 5 46 6 31 Q1 5 43 6 39 
Washington. 1| 5 48 6 24 il 5 44 6 33 21 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..} 1 5 34 6 33 ia 5 36 6 40 Q1 5 34 6 49 
2 : ge ee PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
oe) | WN€W Moon ......... b, 9H. 21M, PLM2 |Full Moon 22). o00-- 18D. 9H. 37M. 
First ao a SRS ES eh 11 - 
E Eirst Que Be ieree Venue Mars, suture: Bs [Hast oe Seater Jobin: ig 


fete 


FEBRUARY, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
_ To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for 
Boston, 
New England, 

N. Y. State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. and §. Dakota, 
Washington, and 
Oregon. 


Calendar for 
New York City, 
Connecticut, 


Calendar for 
Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 


Nevada, and 
Central California, 


Calendar for 
Charleston, — 
|..Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Coe New Mexico, 


rizona, and 
Southern California, 


Day of the Week 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun |Moon 


Sun | Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


-|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
21 
22 


eas 

pars 

SH wwraAa-z 
2 Wo 62 wo we 
HATS OW! 


1 ol Ol OF OF1 OF1 OF G1 G1 OF OF OI OT UT OF OF OT 1 ts. ss ts Gs. T. 
tt 


09 Or : 
mre oo COwmo°dc: 


OH. orm OO OH: 
oO 
n 


o> ol 
Noe 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


DARAAGAAAADAAOO DOO OORIIII I 
vanuaunanannanananananananangnageas 


; Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of 


Day of 
Month|H. M. S. 


Day of Day of 
(Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|/H. M. S.||[MonthiH. M. 8S. 
1 {12 13 40 7 (12 14 14 13 |12 14 19)} 19 |12 13 56) 25 |12 13 10 
Q |12 13 47 8 |12 14 16 14 12 14 17 20 |12 13 50 26 |12 13 O 5 
3 |12 13 54 9 |12 14 18 15 |12 14 14 Q1 |12 13 43 Q7 412 12 50 : 
4 112 14 0 10 12 14 20 16 |12 14 10]/} 22 |12 13 36|| 28 |12 12 39 3 
5 (12 14 5 11 |12 14-20|| 17 |12 14 6|) 23 |12 13 28 j 
6 |12 14 10|]| 12 |12 14 20 18 |12 14 2|| 24 |12 13 19 : 
; 
Twilight 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb Begins Ends 
x H. M H. M. HM oH. M. H. M. | #. M, 
Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 50 11 5 28 7 2 Q1.| 5 15 714 
New York..| 1 5°37 6 51 11 5 27 U2 Q1 & 1d 7 14 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 53 11 5 QT 1 ERY Q1 5 15 7 13 
Charleston..| 1 5 30 6 58 11 5 23 7 6 21 5 15 713 
MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon ......... 3D. 10H. gous rere et pace LOR aie pie rk ea ae 
-M. | Las rter Se .M. 
ees wtarey Satin Evening *Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. 


te = ae ial =, 
> oe we 
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3rd Month MARCH, 1954 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


g 3 sg metas neo vee Gity, Washington , 
Cc) New England, Connecticut, Mg , Kentucky, 
S| B Nes Pennsylvania, Ohio, ||* uri, Ka 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Colorado, Utah 
g| 3 Nand 8. Dakota, lows, Nebraska, oe 
s % Poncan mn Northern California. § 
Z| 2 || Sue, | San [Maer ue, | Soe [RaF| Rae | S88 [Rees wees | Sees [Rae 
= yu. uig. mig. w||a.M.\q. Mig. M.\iz. Min. M\e. M.\|a. M\H. M.|z. 
1M 6 36] 5 50} 4 22)| 6 35| 5 51] 4 16|| 6 33) 5 52) 4 12)| 6 5 57/ 3 5 
9} Tu || 6 34) 5 51] 4 59]| 6 33) 5 52) 4 54)| 6 32) 5 54! 4 51]| 6 5 58) 4 § 
3; W 6 33| 5 52) 5 30|| 6 32) 5 53) 5 26)| 6 5 55] 5 25]! 6 5.59] Sa 
4. Th 6 32| 5 54! sets || 6 30] 5 54! sets || 6 29] 5 56) sets || 6. 5 59] sets 
5} Fr 6 30] 5 55} 6 59|| 6 29) 5 55) 6 59]| 6 27! 5 57) 6 59)| 6 6 0] 6 57 
6| Sa 6 28) 5 56] 8 18]| 6 27) 5 57| 8 16]| 6 26) 5 58) 8 14|| 6 6 18 
YAleets) 6 27| 5 57| 9 37|| 6 25) 5 58) 9 34 6 24/55 59) 9 31]| 6 6 2| 99 
8| M 6 25} 5 58/10 55|| 6 24) 5 59/10 50)| 6 23) 6 0/10 47)| 6 6 2/10 31 
9| Tu G93) 5.59) 2 6 SS). 6-0) c= ae 6 211 6 1/11 59)| 6 6 3/11 46 
10} W 6 21| 6 1/12 10]| 6 2116 11/12 4} 6 20;6 2).. ..1) 6 6 4h. 
11; Th 6 19} 6 2} 117|} 6 191 6 2) 1 11) 6 18) 6 3) 1 6) 6 6 5/12 46 
12) Fr 6 18} 6 3) 2 16)| 617) 6 3)'2 9 617) 6 412 4 6 6 6 1 44 
13) Sa 6 16) 6 4) 3 3]| 6 16| 6 4) 2°57)| 6 15| 6 5) 2 52)| 6 6 6) 2 3# 
14S 6 1416 5) 3 43)| 6 14 6 5) 3 37|| 6.141 6 6 3 33\| 6 6*'7| Ses 
15} M 6 13} 6 6) 4 14} 6 121 6 6) 4 10)| 6 12;6 7) 4 7) 6 6 8 3 5% 
16} Tu 611} 6 7} 4 40]| 6 11) 6 8] 4 37]| 6 10) 6 8 4 36)| 6 6 9] 4 26 
17) W 6 916 9 5 3-6 916 95 2696 95 OO 6 6 944 
18} Th || 6 7 6 10/rises || 6 7| 6 10) rises || 6 '7| 6 10] rises || 6 6 10) rises 
19} Fr 6 6) 6 11) 6 40]| 6 6 6 11) 6 39)| 6 G6) 6 411) 6 39)| 6 6 11| 6 
20) Sa 6 4) 6 12) 7 41|| 6 4 6 12) 7 39|| 6 4) 6 12) 7 38)]| 6 6 11| 7 
21; § 6 2) 6 13} 8 42|| 6 2! 6 13} 8 39)| 6 2 6 13) 8 36)| 6 6 12) 8 
22} M 6 1) 6 14| 9 44)| 6 1) 6 14) 9 39]| 6 1) 6 14) 9 36)| 6 6 
23) Tu 5 59) 6 15/10 45]| 5 59| 6 15/10 39]|} 5 59) 6 15/10 35)| 6 6 
24| W 5 57) 6 16/11 44|| 5 57| 6 16/11 39]| 5 58) 6 16/11 33)! 5 6 
25| Th &.55)6 18).).. 5-56) Get7| .. Si 5) 66! Gri Ti. Sel So 6 
26| - Fr 5 54) 6 19/12 41]| 5 54) 6 18/12 34/| 5 55) 6 18)12 29]| 5 6 
Q7| Sa 5 52) 6 20) 1 31}| 5 52) 6 19) 1 24)| 5 53) 6 19) 1 19]| 5 6 
98] § 5 50} 6 21) 2 15]! 5 51) 6 20} 2 9}] 5 51) 6 20) 2 Al 5 6 
29} M 5 48) 6 22) 2 53)| 5 49) 6 22) 2 48]! 5 50] 6 21) 2 45/| 5 6 
30} Tu 5 47| 6 23) 3 26)| 5 47| 6 23) 3 22)! 5 48) 6 22) 3 19]] 5 6 
31, W 5 45| 6 24] 3 55|}.5 46] 6 24| 3 53|| 5 47| 6 23] 3 51]| 5 6 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
MonthlH. M. S.||Month|H. M. s.||MoachiH. M. s.|[Manthln. me. speckles wm. ot 
1 |12 12 27 8 |12 10 55 14 |12 9 20 20 112 7 35 26 112 5 46 
2 {12 12 16 9 |12 10 40 VEP12.° 9.73 A Looe fy A a fa We 27 \12 5 28 
ore Otis WY Jers | 10 |12 10 24 16 |12 8 46 22 112 6 59 28 112 5 10 
4 |12 11 50 ll (12 10 9 17 (12 8 28 23 12 6 41 29 |12 4 51 
5 {12 11 37 12 |12 ='9"53 186 TZ) SSeky 24 112 6 23 30 |12 4 33 
6 |12 11 23 13 |12 9 36 LOS eee 5S 25 i112°6 5 $1 $112 4 15 
tele 11+.9 
Twilight 
___ Place Mar.} Begi ns Ends Mar.) Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 
H. M, H. M. A, M,lieeer H. Mo) ae 
Boston... site| fora Die S 7 23 11 4 45 7°36 Q1 4 28 7 47 
New York.. 1 5 4 7.22 ll 4 AT 7 34 Q1 429 .| 7 46 
Washington.| 1 5 4 7 21 11 4 49 Waoe Q1 4 33 7 43 
Charleston..| 1 5 8 7 18 11 4 55 7 26 Q1 4 Al 7 34 
oan pSON A eHnSEy 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Ww ORR oe. ‘ 0H, 11M. P.M. Full Moon: 4... 4.) 19D. 1H. 42M. A.M. 
ee Swrercecy, vee aries P.M. | Last Quarter ..... 27 11 14 A.M. 


Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. 


: APRIL, 1954 
(Locat Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain. Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for 0 Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 

Bo: Vie eee 3 Chere - 

a, Kentucky, e0T! . 

bai Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas. é pO niaee, Ae ana 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tlinois, Colorado, Utah,” Texas, New Mexico, 

Wallfagtonsand |] Asa | cones huiia || souihete Balt 
yoming entral California, | "Ca 
i Non one California, Southern Ca ae 


-Sun | Sun |Moon!| Sun | § M 
Rises | Sets {|R.&S.|| Rises Sets R.&S. 


M.J/H. M.|H. M, 
25| 4 22 


Day of the Week | 


y 


ap eo" 3 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


AMARMARARANMARARRARARARARDRARADAARAAD 
OF OY OT OT OT Oe Or Or Gr St Or Ge Se Ot Ot Ot Gt Oe Or Oe Or Se St Sr Gt Or Gr Gr Sr re Y 
AAAARMAARARARAMAARARAARMAAAARAARARMAAAAAHR 

AAAMAAMAARAAAMRAAAMAAMAARAAARARMRAAAAR: 


40) rises 
29 
27 
23 
9 14 
8 
*6 
4 
Q 
1 
0 
59 
3 58 
4 Sun on Meridian of Washington 
. 2 
- Day of Day of Day o: Day of 
“Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. Mow enn. M. S. Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M, S. 
2 1 |12 3 57 Th WARP a 2 13 |12 O 35 19 |11 59 8|| 25 j11 57 56 
- 2 112 3 39 8 |12 1 56 14 /12 O 20 20 |11 58 55 26 {11-57 46 
moms 112 3°22 9 112 1.39 15 |12 0 5 21 j11 58 43 Q7 111 57 37 
4 |12 3 4 10 #|12 1:22 16 |11 59 50 22 «|11 58 3h 28 11 57 28 
§ |12 2 47 tl S12 e326 17 «+|11 59 36 23 «|11 58 19 29 |11 57 19 
Goy412:-2°29 12° |12 0 50 18 {11 59 221 24 {11 58 7 30) {11 57a 
; Twilight 
Place _—'| Apr.) Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 
Boston.....} 1 4 6 8 2 11 3 AT 8 16 Q1 3 25 8 33 
“New York..| 1] 4 °9 8 O |, 11} 3 50 8 13 21 | $ 32 8 26 
Washington.} 1 4 12 7 55 11 3 56 8 7 Q1 3 38 8 20 
‘Charleston..| 1 | 4 25 7 43 ll} 411 | 7.52 21 | 3-57 8 1 
2 MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon ........ 3D. TH. 25M A.M) Full Moon 9 2%...6.4: 18D. 12H, 48M. A.M. 
First Quarter ...... 10 12 A.M. |Last Quarter ...... 25 11 57 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, eee Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. 


_ il 


en ee Pe ee OT ee ee ees ~~ , 
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+ hi i 


2 + 
Georgia, Alabama, — 
Ti Neéw Mexico, 
‘exas, 0, 


. 


Southern California 


Sun 


COSSCHWWOWHEFMUAAMIMOYO 


St Sr 


58 


Sun |Moo: 
Sets |R.&SS 


5th Month MAY, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 

eee | ee, eee 

e 5 Michigan, Wisconsin, Sipe elgg oor Colorado, Utah, 

S| $ “Wasnbation, snd oe ore ee 

ees Northern California, 

Pm mb tag Sea mE gr ge a ee 

GB} S| eee. | Soa (MoF ices | Soca [RBCS wives 

“ai ‘ln. mln. Min. Mila. wie. wig. wii. win. wie. u.||z 

1] Sa 4 55|} 6 59] sets || 4 59] 6 55) sets || 5 2| 6 

2-8 4 54) 7 1| 7 19]| 4 58} 6 56) 7 14), 5 116 

3) M 4 53] 7 2] 8 37|| 4 57) 6 57| 8 32!| 501 6 

4| Tu | 4 52) 7 3) 9 47|| 4 56] 6 59) 9 42)| 4 59) 6 

5| W 4 50) 7 4/10 47|| 4 54) 7 0/10 41)} 4 58) 6 

6| Th 4 49| 7 5/11 35]| 4 53) 7 1/11 30}) 4 57| 6 57/11 25 

7 Fr 448) 7 6)... ..|| & 52) 7 2)... ..] 4 Sb, 6 

8) Sa 4 A7| 7 712 15]| 4 51) 7 3/12 10]| 4 54] 6 

9 S 4 45) 7 8112 45]| 4 50) 7 4/12 43]) 4 53] 7 

10) M 4 44,7 9) 111]} 4491 7 5! 1 9) 4 5217 

11} Tu | 4 43] 7 10) 1 34)| 4 48) 7 6) 1 34) 4 51) 7 

12} W 4 42) 7 11) 1 55!| 4 47) 7 7} 1 56|| 4 50) 7 

13; Th | 4 41) 7 12) 2 17|| 4 46) 7 8} 2 18]| 4 49] 7 

14) Fr 4 40) 7 13) 2 39]| 4 45] 7 9] 2 41)) 4 48] 7 

15} Sa 4 39| 7 141 38 2] 4 44) 7 101 38 6] 4 48) 7 

16} §S 4 38) 7 15} rises || 4 43) 7 11| rises || 4 47] 7 

17; M 4 37| 7 16] 7.31]| 4 42) 7 12] 7 25/| 4 46) 7 

18} Tu | 4 36) 7 17] 8 29]| 4 41] 7 13] 8 23]| 4 45| 7 

19} W 4 35) 7 18] 9 23]| 4 40) 7 14) 9 16]| 4 44) 7 

20| Th 4 34) 7 19/10 10]} 4 39] 7 14/10 4/| 4 43) 7 

21; Fr 4 33) 7 20/10 50]| 4 38] 7 15/10 45]| 4 43] 7 

22 Sa 4 32) 7 21/11 25|| 4 37) 7 16/11 21)|| 4 42) 7 

231 S 4 32) 7 22/11 56|| 4 37) 7 17/11 52|| 4 41] 7 

24, M 4 31) 7 23)... ..|| 4 36) 718)... 4 41) 7 

25| Tu 4 30) 7 24/12 22|| 4 35) 7 19/12 21]| 4 40) 7 

26|. W 4 30) 7 25/12 48]] 4 35] 7 20/12 48]| 4 39] 7 

27| Th | 4 29) 7 26) 1 14/]) 4 34) 7 21] 1 15]| 4 39] 7 

28) Fr 4 28) 7 27) 1 41|| 4 833} 7 22) 1 44/| 4 38] 7 

29| Sa 4 28) 7 27) 2 12|| 4 33) 7 22] 2 16]| 4 38) 7 

30} S 4 27| 7 28) 2 49]! 4 32] 7 23) 2 54\| 4 371 7 

31} M 4 27| 7 29| 3 35|| 4 32] 7 24] 3 41\| 4 37| 7 


ee ee em > & Or Or Or Or Or Or Gr Or Or Or Or Sr Or Or Or Or Or 


or 
= 


WVWWDWAIAAAARARAAAARAMAAAMRURAAAHARHRAAH 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


of 
Month/H, M. S. MonthiH. M. S. Moathii. M. S. 


| sy Ta Naty 8 {11 56 25 
2 {11 56 56 9 |11 56 22 
3 j11 56 49]} 10 |11 56 19 
4 |11 56 43/) 11 {11 56 17 
5 {11 56 38); 12 j11 56 15 
6 11 56 33]| 13 |11 56 14 
7 


Day of Day of 
Month/|H. M, S. 
14/11 56 14) 20 1/11 56 23 
15 {11 56 14|| 21 |11 56 27 
16 |11 56 15]) 22 |11 56 31 
17 =(j11 56 16)| 23 |11 56 35 
18 j11 56 18]) 24 11 56 40 
19 |11 56 20)) 25 /11 56 46 


Twilight 


Begins 


Ends 


Day of 

Month|H. M. S§., 
26 |11 56 52 
27 |11 56 59 
28 |11 57 6 
29° |i 57-1 
30. |11 57 21° 
31 {11 57 30 


— |_|) | | | 
—_ | | | | 


Boston,.....| 1 
New York..| 1 
Washington.} 1 
Charleston..| 1 


H. M, 


8 57 
8 48 Q1 
8 21 Q1 


MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
P.M. |Full Moon ......... 17D. 
25 


New Moon ......... 2D, rae 22M. 


First Quarter ..... 9 17 
Morning Star—Mars. 


P.M. | Last Quarter 


New Moon .... 


4H, 
8 


41M, 
49 


ess 
phe 2 a, TUNE 1954 * 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for : 


pa. eaeca New Youk Git Washington 
’ ew Yor! ty ashington, Charlesto e 
é New England, Connecticut, ” irginia, Kentucky, Georgia, ‘Alabama, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri], Kansas, ’ Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
o Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
g ecm 8. ae ne BieDEsaA Ss: = ovens, ao a izona, and 
ington, yoming, an entral California uthern Califor: 
Bic. Oregon. Northern California, oe 
Pp ee ee eee | as oa aE ae ee ae | eee co oe ee " 
s | Sun | Sun |Moon!! Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun |Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets|R.&S° 


H. M.jH. M.|\H. M.||H. M.|H- M.|\H. M.||H. M.|H. M.\H. M.||H. M.|H. M.\H. M. 
4 26 30} sets 19}: sets 


Tu 7 4 7 4 Z 4 7 2) sets - 
Bh 4 26| 7 31) 9 25]! 4 31) 7 25] 9 19] 4 36) 7 20) 9 14/| 4.53} 7 3) 855 
Th | 4 25| 7 31/10 9/| 4 30| 7 26/10 4/| 4 36| 7 21] 9 59]| 4 53/7 419 43 | 
Fr 4 25) 7 32|10 43)| 4 30) 7 27/10 39]| 4 35| 7 22/10 36]| 4 53| 7 4/10 24 
Sa 4 24) 7 33/11 12)| 4 30] 7 27/11 10]| 4 35] 7 22/11 8|| 4 52] 7 5/10 58 ‘ 

6 S$ 4 24) 7 33/11 37|| 4 29] 7 28/11 36]| 4 35] 7 23/11 35]| 4 52) 7 5/11 29 

ay M 4 24) 7 34/11 59]| 4 29) 7 29/11 59]| 4 34) 7 23/11 59]| 4 52! 7 6/11 57 - 

8 Tu | 4 23) 7 35). .-> MOOS 7729)", Xs 4 34) 7 24)... <.|| 462) 756) 

s WwW 4.23) 7 35|12 21|| 4 29] 7 30/12 22|| 4 34) 7 25/12 22] 4 52) 7 7/12 25 

ik Th | 4 23) 7 36/12 43]|-4 28) 7 30/12 44|| 4 34) 7 25/12 46]| 4 52! 7 7/12 52 ‘ 

1 Fr =| 4 23) 7 36) 1 5/| 4 28] 7 31) 1 8/| 4 34] 7 26] 1 11/| 4 52) 7 8] 1 21 

m2} Sa 4 23) 7 37) 1 31]| 4 28/.7 31] 1 35]| 4 34) 7 26) 1 40]| 4-52] 7 8] 1 53 

7 Ss 4 23) 7 37) 2 1\| 4 28] 7 32| 2 Gi| 4 34) 7 26) 2 11]| 4 52) 7 8! 2 29 

J ~M 4 23) 7 38] 2 37|| 4 28] 7 32| 2 43]| 4 34! 7 27) 2 49]| 4 52) 7 913 9 

ay Tu | 4 23) 7 38) rises || 4 28) 7 33] rises || 4 34) 7 27] rises || 4 52) 7 9] rises 

af WwW 4 23) 7 39) 8 7|| 4 28) 7 33] 8 1]| 4 34] 7 28] 7 56]| 4 52) 7 9] 7 36 

AT Th 4 23) 7 39| 8 50|| 4 28] 7 33] 8 45]| 4 34) 7 28) 8 40|| 4 52) 7 10) 8 22 

1 Fr 4 23) 7 39| 9 28]| 4 28] 7 34) 9-23]| 4 34) 7 28) 9 20|| 4 52; 7 10) 9 4 

hi Sa 4 23! 7 39) 9 59)| 4 28] 7 34) 9 56|| 4-34) 7 28) 9 53]! 4 52) 7 10) 9 41 
aS) 4 23) 7 40|10 26|| 4 29] 7 34/10 25]| 4 34) 7 29/10 23)]| 4 52) 7 10/10 15 
M 4 23) 7 40/10 52|| 4 29] 7 34/10 51]| 4 34) 7 29/10 50]} 4 53) 7 10)10 47 
Tu | 4 23) 7 40/11 17|} 4 29) 7 35/11 18]| 4 34) 7 29/11 18]| 4 53] 7 11/11 19 
Ww 4 24) 7 40/11 44]| 4 29) 7 35/11 45/]| 4 35| 7 29/11 47]| 4 53! 7 11/11 53 
Th | 4 24) 7 40)... 4 30) 7 35)... ar S5\s ecole ae 4° 63) 7 Td ee 
Fr 4 24) 7 41/12 12]! 4 30] 7 35/12 15]| 4 35) 7 30/12 18]] 4 54) 7 11/12 29 

Z Sa 4°25] 7 41/12 45]| 4 30] 7 35/12 49]| 4 36] 7 30/12 54]) 4 54) 7 12/ 1 9 

. Ss 4 25| 7 41] 1 25)| 4 31] 7 35] 1 31|| 4 36} 7 30] 1 37)|| 4.54) 7 12) 1 55 

# M 4,25 7 41| 2 15|| 4 31] 7 35} 2 21]| 4 36] 7 30] 2 28]| 4 55) 7 12) 2 48 

; Tu | 4 26) 7 41) sets || 4 31} 7 35] sets || 4 37] 7 30) sets || 4 55] 7 12) sets 

: W 4 26| 7 41] 8 O|| 4 32| 7.35) 7.55|| 4 37] 7 30] 7 50|| 4 55] 7 12) 7 32 


ea 
é 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. hence H. M. S. Meonen H. M. S. \Month H. M. S. 
1 j11 57 39 7 (11 58 40// 13 /11°59 51]| 19 |12 1 8] 25 |12 2 25 
2 (11 57 48 8 |11 58 51 14 $|12 0 4] 20 {12 1 21 26 |12 2 38 
8 |11 57 58 9 {11 59 3 15 (12 016]| 21 |12 1 34|| 27 |12 2 51 
4 }j11 58 8 10 =j11 59-15 16 |12 0 29)} 22 |12 1 47|| 28 |12 3 3 
5 |11 58 18/| 11 {11 59 27]| 17 |12 O 42)| 23 |12 2 O} 29 |12 3 16 
6 |11 58 29/| 12 /|11 59 39/| 18 |12 © 55|| 24 |12 2 13|| 30 (12 3 28 

. Twilight 

Place June| Begins Ends June| Begins Ends June; Begins finds 

| ie; ay! a a’ oe " MoAs aM. . “H M. | se 

Boston..... 1 217 9 39 EL 2 10 9 49 21 2 8 9 55 

New York..| 1 2 29 SF27, 11 2 22 9 37 Q1 2 22 9 41 

Washington.| 1 2 40 9 15 11 2 36 9 24 21 2 34 9 29 

Charleston..| 1 3 14 8 41 11 3 11 8 49 21 3 11 8 52 

- MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

First Quarter ...... 8D. 4H. 13M. A.M. |Last Quarter ...... 23D. 2H, 46M. P.M, 

Full Moon ......... 16 if 6 A.M.| New Moon ... ... 30 7 26 A.M. 

Morning Star—Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


ee ee ee ee ae ; a 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1954 


390. 
7th Month JULY, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directiops on page 398. 

re | Calendar for Calendar for 

ae Boston, New York City, ash 
g $ New land, Connecticu' 28. 
s i= N. Y. 3 Pennsylvania, Ohio, uri, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 

S| EF || Mrittngson and” || Wrimingsnd’ || cea 
Sis oS Northern California. 

» g Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon || Sun 

4 Rises |\Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. || Rises 

a \H. M. M. 

1} Th 35} 8 35 38 

Q| Fr. 35,9 8 38 

3| Sa 35| 9 36 39 

4, § 34/10 1 39 

5} M 34/10 24 40 

6| Tu 34/10 47 40 

7 W 34/11 10 Al 

8| Th 33/11 36 42 

9| Fr 33}. 42 


PEELE ELE SEE EEE ESE SEE EES ESE ESE: 
Or Ot Oe Oe OF OO OT Se Se UOT TO OO OUT OUST TB PR eR Be 
Adds stats 


on 


dss 
© 


PODS OS OM ees WC COC CCU CC OE UCC DECC Tc BCDC EC DE Br Bc i 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of 


COHMNWWRUUMADUINDMOWY 


Month|H. M. S.|[Moneh|H. M. s.|Moneh|H, M. s.[Montnim, mM. s.|arouehia, M.S. 
1 |12 3 40 8 |12 4 54 14 #112 5 42 20 |12 613 26 112 6 24) 
2 112 3 51 Oo 12 Berg 15: |12 5 49 21 112 6 16 Q7 112 6 24 
3 j12 4 2) 10 |12 5 12)) 16 /12° 5 55)}/ 22 |12 619]| 28 12 6 23 
4 |12 413 11 /12 5 20 17 (\(12 6 O|} 23 |12 621 29 112 6 22 
5 |12 4 24 12 |12 5 28 18 |12 6 5 24 112 6 23 30 |12 6 20 
6 |12 4 34 13 |12 «#5 35 19 12 6 9 25 |12 6 24)| 31 /12 617 
7 (12 4 44 
Twilight =; 
Place July Begins: Ends July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 
H.M. | 4H. M. Ho) Sapa | Bow. 1 ee 
Boston.....| 1 2 14 9 53 11 2 WA 9 46 21 2 39 9 33 
New York.. 1 2 27 9 40 11 2 36 9 34 21 2 50 9 22 
Washington.| 1 2 40 9 28 ll 2 48 9 22 21 3 0 9 12 
Charleston..| 1 3-14 | 8 53 11 3 22 8 49 21 3 29 8 43 
ae ; Bee PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
rst Quarter ...... x 8H. 33M. P.M. | Last Quarter 22D TH 14M 
Full Moon ....... . ‘ . P.M: 
Rpridae .Gtars— Mercury, up ikey! res i 2 Tyenings aieieeweatee Mars, "atten we 


AUGUST, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for | Calendar for 
3 Boston, New York City, © Washington, Charleston, ==» — 
cs N, Y. State, Pennsylvania, ON MMnoeh ate | ieee 
Michigan. Wisconsin, || © Indiana, Tilinois.” rad ‘Tiel TST er 
0 I i EY ois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
: 2 N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nev: and Arizona, and 
we eoenatcn. an Neen oe —o, . Central ifornia. Southern California. 
a oa ce. 
> eRe SE ag ES Sea | pe a! 
Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moo Ss Ss M nn 
4 Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&8.|| Rises | Sets [R-8S_|| Rises | Seen [Reames 


Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


a H. M\H. M. ; & A. M.\H. M.|\H. M.||H. Mw). J 
eet S 4 52) 7 4 7 5 O} 7 12) 8 26|| 5 14) 6 
2M ijl 4& 53] 7 4 if 5 1| 711} 8 511) 5 15] 6 | 
3) Tu 4 54) 7 4 7 5 2% 7.10) 9 16|| 5 15) 6 
4+ W 455) 7 A 7 5 317 9] 9 41\| 5 1616 
>| Th 4 56) 7 4 u 5 4 7 8/10 10}| 5 17) 6 
| 6| Fr 457) 7 5 7 5 5| 7 6/10 42|| 5 17) 6 
7 Sa || 4 58/7 5 117 5 6|7 5/11 21|| 5 18| 6 
gs} S 4 59] 7 5 7 fiyemir (lear fo er. Wie a, 5 19] 6 
— 9) M 5 .0| 7 5 7 5 8| 7 3/12 6] 5 19) 6 
3 Tu 5 1| 7 5 7 5 8) 7 2/12 59|| 5 20) 6 
Ww 5. 27 5 7 5 91 7 +O} F 58|| 5 21,6 
Th || 5 3| 7 5 67 5 10| 6 59| 3 4/| 5 21) 6 
Fr 5 4) 7 5 7 5 11] 6 58) 4 11|| 5 22) 6 
Sa yf 5 7 5 12) 6 57/ rises || 5 23] 6 
i) 5 6) 7 5 6 5 13) 6 55| 7 25)! 5 23] 6 
M ‘yee fats 5 6 5 14] 6 54! 7 54|| 5 24) 6 
Tu 5 8 6 5 6 5 15] 6 53) 8 24|| 5 25) 6 
Ww 5 10) 6 5 6- 5 16) 6 52] 8 57|| 5 25) 6 
Th 5 11] 6 5 6 5 17| 6 50) 9 34|| 5 26) 6 
Fr. 5 12) 6 5 6 5 18] 6 49/10 19]] 5 26) 6 
Sa 5 13) 6 5 6 5 18] 6 47/11 11|| 5 27) 6 
Ss 5 14) 6 5 6 5 19) 6 46)... 5 28) 6 
M 5 15) 6 5 6 5 20) 6 44/12 10}| 5 28] 6 
Tu 5 16) °6 5 6 5 21] 6 43) 1 14) 5 29) 6 
Ww 5 17| 6 5 6 5 22) 6 41) 2 21)| 5 30] 6 
Th 5 18) 6 5 6 5 23) 6 40) 3 28)| 5 30] 6 
Fr 5 20) 6 5 6 5 24) 6 38) 4 33]| 5 31) 6 
Sa ‘5 21) 6 5 6 5 25) 6 37) sets || 5 32) 6 
tS) 5 22) 6 5 6 5 26) 6 36] 6 54|| 5 32) 6 
4 M 5 23] 6 5 6 5 27| 6 34] 7 18|| 5 33) 6 
3 Tu 5 24) 6 5 6 5 28] 6 32] 7 43|| 5 341 6 
4 Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Bowen thiH.. M. S. ay fla. Mm. s.|IMeath|H. M. s.||Monthla. M. s.|[Nonchin. M. s. 
a 1 j12 614 8 |12 5 35 14/12 4 38 20 |12 3 22 26 |12 1 49 
: 2 (12 611 9 412 5 27 15 |12 4 27 OT 12" = Saaz QT 2S ase 
2 8 112 6 6 10 112 518 16 #|12 415 92. \12 2 52 98 2 es 
4 4 |12 6 1 Me 12.5 9 et PZ 4 2 23: |12) 23% 29 |12 O 57 
a 5 |12 5 56 12 112 4 59 18 |12 3 49 Q4 |12 2 21 30 |12 0 39 
6: |12 5 50 13 |12 4 49 19 |12 3 36 25 (12 2° 5 31 |12 O 21 
uf 5 
Twilight 
Place Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston.....| 1 2 57 9 15 11 3 13 8 56 Q) 3 29 
New York..| 1 3-6 9 6 ll} 319 8 50 Q1 3 34 
Washington.| 1 3 14 8 58 11 3 28 8 41 Q1 3 Al 
Charleston..| 1 3 41 8 31 11 3 50 8 21 21 3 59 
MOON’S PHASES, 1954-(EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
er be gs Ae) News hoon rae Be ae 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. ; 


4 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1954 


9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


8 Eee ee a 
é/ 3 New England, Connecticu Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabaima, 
Ss i N. Y. State, a oe Pam oan Boras | 
2 Mens pereta eh iraaee Nevada, and Arizona, and 
g * Washington, and | Wyoming. and Central California. Southern California. 
3 S Oregon. Northern California. 
Beer | pee.| Soe |Meoa| Ses | Sus. (Moon) sae | soe eel cues) come de 
a H. MJH. M.jJH. M\l\H. M.\H. M.\H. M,\|H H M.\H-> MJ\iz. Mle. M\R. M.° 
11 w_|| 5 25| 6 35| 8 4i| 5 26| 6 33/8 7/|| 5 28] 6 31] 8 12/| 5 34! 6 25] 8 24 
2) Th 5 26) 6 33) 8 33|| 5 27| 6 32) 8 38)| 5 6 29) 8 43 5 35) 6 24] 8 58. 
3| Fr 5 27| 6 32) 9 7|| 5 28) 6 30) 9 13)| 5 6.28) 9 19|| 5 36] 6 23! 9 37 
4) Sa 5 28] 6 30| 9 48/| 5 29) 6 28| 9 54)| 5 6 26/10 0|| 5 36) 6 21/10 21 
5| S 5 29] 6 28/10 36|| 5 30} 6 27/10 42)| 5 6 25/10 49|| 5 37| 6 20/11 10 
6} M 5 30) 6 27/11 31|| 5 31] 6 25)11 37)| 5 6 23)11 44]| 5 38) 6 19).. .. 
7 Tu 5 31) 6 25)... 5 32) 6 23).. . 5 G 22\.- 5 38} 6 17/12 4 
8| W 5 32) 6 23/12 33]| 5 33) 6 22/12 39)| 5 6 20/12 45]| 5 39, 6 16) 1 4 
9| Th 5 33] 6 21) 1 40]} 5 34) 6 20) 1 45)| 5 6 18] 1 50}| 5 39} 6 15) 2 6 
10) Fr 5 34) 6 20) 2 52!) 5 35] 6 18) 2 55)| 5 6 17) 2 59|| 5 40] 6 13} 3 11 
11} Sa 5 35} 6 18] 4 5|]| 5 36) 617), 4 7 5 615; 4 9)]| 5 41) 6 12] 4 16 
12} S 5 37| 6 16) rises || 5 37] 6 15) rises |] 5 6 14| rises || 5 41] 6 11] rises 
13} M 5 38) 6 14} 6 20/} 5 38) 6 13] 6 21)| 5 6 12) 6 24)) 5 42} 6 9) 6 29 
144 Tu 5 39] 6 12] 6 50]} 5 39) 6 11] 6 53)| 5 6 11) 6 56)/| 5 43} 6 87 6 
15] W 5 40} 6 10] 7 25)| 5 40) 6 10] 7 29)| 5 6 9) 7 34|| 5 43) 6 -7| 7 48 
16; Th 5 41/6 8 8 6] 5 41] 6 8] 8 12|| 5 6 7| 8 17|| 5 446 5] 8 35 
17| Fr 5 42| 6 7] 8 53]| 5.42) 6 619 11) 5 6 6 9 7|| 5 45) 6 4) 9 28 
18} Sa 5 43) 6 5) 9 52/] 5 43} 6 5] 9 58!) 5 6 4/10 5/]| 5 45) 6 3/10 26 
19} S 5 441 6 3/10 55]| 5 44) 6 3/11 2/| 5 6 2/11 -8|| 5 46) 6 1/11 27 
20; M 5451-6 1)... .2|| 5 45) @ DP... 6 61). .° .o|| 6 47) 62 Oe 
21} Tu 5 46) 6 O12 3ii 5 46) 6 O12 91] 5 5 59/12 14]! 5 47) 5 59/12 31 
221} W 5 47) 5 58) 1 11]| 5 47) 5 58] 1 16]| 5 5 58] 1 20)] 5 48! 5 57) 1 34 
23; Th 5 48) 5 56} 2 18]] 5 48] 5 56] 2 Q29/] 5 5 56) 2 25]| 5 49) 5 56) 2 35 
94) Fr 5 49) 5 54) 3 241) 5 49) 5 54] 3 Q6]| 5 5 54! 3 28/| 5 49] 5 55] 8 35 
25) Sa 5 50) 5 53) 4 Q7!| 5 50} 5 53] 4 29)| 5 5 53) 4 29]| 5 50] 5 53] 4 32 
26, S 5 51) 5 51) 5 291) & 51) 5 51] 5 30]| 5 5 51] 5 30]| 5 51) 5 52] 5 28 
27; M 5 52) 5 49] sets || 5 52! 5 49) sets || 5 5 50} sets || 5 51] 5 50) sets 
28] Tu 5 53) 5 47| 6 7|| 5 53) 5 48].6 11]| 5 5 481 6 13]| 5 52) 5 49] 6 25 
29| W 5 541 5 46] 6 34/} 5 54) 5 46! 6 391] 5 5 46] 6 43]| 5 53! 5 48] 6 58 
80) Th 5 55| 5 44] 7 7|| 5 55| 5 44] 7 13]] 5 5 45| 7 18|| 5 53] 5 46| 7 35 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.!|Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. Month H. M. 8S, ener H. M. S. 


13 j11 55 59)) 19 |11 58 51} 25 {11 51 45 
14 |11 55 37)| 20 {11 53 29)| 26 |11 51 24 
15/11 55 16) 21 |11 58 8]| 27 [11 51 4 
16 |11 54 55)| 22 |11 52 47/) 28 111 50 44 
17 11 54 33) 23 |11 52 261) 29 H11 50 24 
18 jl 54 121] 24 [11 52 Si] 30 111 50 4 


Twilight . 


Place Sept.) Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends . 

25 Sbe see p teacups a site mre | i Dias a ee Ne Sales | 

H. M. H. M. #H. M. H. M. H. M. M. H. 

Boston.....| 1 3 45 8 15 11 3 59 7 54 21 4 10 7 35 | 

New York.. 1 3 49 8 10 11 4 @2 7 51 21 4 14 7 32 

Washington| 1/ 354 | 8 5 |/11| 4 6 | 746 || 91| 416 | 729° 0 

Charleston..| 1] 4 9 750 || 11] 417 736 || 21| 4 24 T2254 

., MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) , 
Ts uarter ..... 5D, TH. 28M. A.M. | Last Quarter ...... 19D. 6H. 11M. A.M. 
“Ca a as 19 P.M.| New Moon ... .... 2 P.M. 


50 e 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


3) = os 
OCTOBER, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


oe 


Calendar for 


=a 7) sip pel for Calendar for Calendar for 
Fi Washington, 

Be | fer wage ik, || Genel: Sabai 

| 3 Michigan. Wisconsin, : Colorado, Utah,’ || Texas, New Wein 

S| + Wyaaiingtn ane BW eoiine and : Crauatentins rizona, and | 
oir S Oregon. Northern Caufornia, ae oe jek a Callforsiays : 

[4 4) Sun | Su Seana Sua iMoou a 
a| AB _|| Rises | Sets ‘|| Rises | Sets [R-&S,|| Rises | Sets [RRS llitises | Soa Rae 
Par |e ae: . ee 
4) Fr || 5 57] 5 42 5 *5 tie aa 

2! Sa || 5 58] 5 41 Los 5 55| 5 355 

3 S 5 59] 5 39 5 5 5 55 
4, M 6 0| 5 37 5 5 ‘5 51 
% Tu || 6 1] 5 35 6 5 5 50 
6} W || 6 2) 5 34). 6 5 57) 5 38].. .. 
yi Th || 6 3\-5 32 6 5 5 52 
es: Fr 6 4| 5 30 6 5 5 56 
59) Sa 6 5] 5 29 6 6 5 1 
10; S 6 6| 5 27 6 6 5 7 
i; M 6 8] 5 25 6 6 5 6 
49} Tu || 6 9] 5 24 6 6-2] 5 

13) W~ 6.10] 5 22 6 6 5 5 
14) Th || 6 11] 5 21 6 6 3/5 Ce 
15) Fr: || 6 12) 5 19 6 6 5 8 16 
16) Sa 6 13} 5 17 6 6 5 9 20 
a7, S 6 14] 5 16 6 6 6] 5 25/10 24 
18) M 6 16] 5 14 6 6 5 24/11 28 
19} Tu 6 17| 5 13 6 6 5 goa 
20) W 6 18} 5 11 6 6 5 21112 30 
21; Th || 6 19) 5 10 6 6 5 1 30 
92) Fr 6 21/5 8 6 6 5 Q 27 
723| Sa 6 22;}5 7 6 6 5 3 22 
24 S 6 23} 5 5 6 6 5 4 17 
25| M 6 2445 4 6 6 5 5 13 
a Tu || 6 26/5 3 6 6 5 at, 
ma; WwW 6 27;5 1 6 6 5 5 36 
28 Th 6 28) 5 0 6 6 5 6 16 
529) Fr 6 29] 4 58 6 6 5 7 0 
30 Sa 6 31] 4 57 6 6 5 7 50 - 
5s) 6 32! 4 55 6 6 5 8 43 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


_ Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
“Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month H. M. S.|/Month/H. M. S. | 


~ 1 {il 49 45 8 |11 47 38]| 14 |11 46 5/| -20 /11 44 52/) 26 |11 44 2 
Se 2 {11 49 26 9 |11 47 Q1]]} 15 |11 45 51]} 21 j11 44 42]; 27 {11 43 56 
3 11149 7|| 10 |11 47 5]| 16 /11 45 38]/ 22 {11 44 32)/ 28 /11 43 51 
4 111 48 49]} 11 |11 46 49]) 17 [11 45 26// 23 |11 44 24)| 29 |11 43 47 
5 |11 48 30|| 12 {11 46 34]/ 18 [11 45 14|| 24 /11 44 16)| 30 {11 43 44 
6 {11 48 12|| 13 111 46 19]| 19 [11 45 2/| 25 /11 44 9]| 31 {11 43 41 
Lf ‘, 


11 47 55 
Twilight . 

Place Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends 

H. M, wee H. M.°| HM. HM. | #.M. 

‘Boston.....} 1 4, 24 715 11 4 35 6 58 Q1 4 45 6 44 

“New York.:| 1 4 25 714 ll 4 36 6 57 Q1 4 46 6 43 
Washington.| 1] 4 27 7 12 ll | 4 36 6 57 Q1 | 4 46 6 43 
Charleston..| 1] 4 32 7 7. |f-11 | 439 654 || 21] 4 46 6 43 . 
: MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ...... 5D. 12H. (31M: A.M. | Last Quarter ...... 18D. 3H, 30M. P.M, 
Full Moon ........ 12 12 10 A.M.| New Moon ........ 26 12 47 P.M. ; 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


Morning Star—Jupiter. 


a i et 1 ie a —_- —_— =— Se 7 « — “ea 2 ee 
394 ~ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1954 


llth Month NOVEMBER, 1954 30 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


f 
ee ee | ee eee 
s| Mey gate Faseoienin. < Ohio, 
ns a Michigan, Wisconsin Indiana, Illinois? © 
g 4 N. and 8. Dakota, Toye , ‘Nebrasks, 
s| 3 : Northern California. 
1 as Su Sun |Moon|! Sun 
4\ a Sets |R.&S. Ss 
| Va wig. wily. uwiig. wie. ule. mM. : . 
1 M 6 4 6 30] 4 57) 9 18 5 5 
2 6 4 6 4 56/10 21 4 5 
3 6 4 6 4 55/11 27 4 5 
4 6 4 a 6 ASAT. al 4 5 
5 6 4 6 4 52)12 34 4 5 
6 6 4 6 4 51} 1 43 4 5 
if 6 4 46] 2 55}! 6 4 50) 2 54 4 5 
8 6 4 45) 4 12)| 6 4 49) 4 10 4 5 
9 6 4 44| 5 30)| 6 4 48] 5 27 4 5 
6 4 43] rises ||} 6 4 47| rises 4 5 
6 4 42) 5 26]! 6 4 46) 5 32 4 5 
6 4 41| 6 29)| 6 4 45) 6 35 4 See 
6 4 40| 7 37|| 6 4 43 4 5 
6 4 39) 8 49]! 6 4 4 5 
6 4 38/10 Oj] 6 4 4 5 
6 4 37/11 8|| 6 4 4 4 
6 CY Neen 6 4 4 4 
6 4 36/12 i4!| 6 4 4 4 
6 4 35) 1 16]| 6 4 4 4 
6 4 34) 2 17]| 6 4 4 4 213 
6 58| 4 34| 3 18|| 6 53] 4 4 45713 7 
6 4 4 6 4 4 4 a 
7 4 5 6 4 4 4 4 58 
7 4 6 6 4 4 4 5 68 
Tf 4 sets 6 4 4 4 sets 
7 4 5 6 4 4 4 5 47 
th 4 6 if 4 4 4 6 40 
7 4 7 i 4 4 4 7 30 
7 4 8 vi 4 4 4 8 34 
ff 4 9 7 4 4 4 9 33 


Sun on Meridian of Alon us 


Day of Day of Day of ay of Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Month/H. M. S. Monen|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


1 j11 43 39 7 J11l 43 44) 13 Te 44 18)) 19 {11 45 23)} 25 |11 46 59 

2 {11 43 38 8 11 43 47)| 14 |11 44 27]| 20 |11 45 37/| 26 |11 47 18 

3 /11 43 37 9 j11 43 52) 15 {11 44 37]) 21 |11 45 52|| 27 111-47 37 

4 |11 43 38 10 |11 43 57]| 16 |11 44 47/| @@ I11 46 8i| 98 |11 47 57 

5 |11 43 40) 11 |11 44 383i] 17 |11 44 58]] 23 [11 46 24/1 99 111 48 18 

6 111 43 421 12 |11 44 10/] 18 [11 45 loll 24 [11 46 41l|- 30 |11 48 39 

Twilight 
Place Nov.| Begins __ Ends Nov -| Begins Ends Nov.| Begins Ends 
H.M. | #.¥ BMP ae HEM eae 
Boston.....] 1 4 58 6 29 ll 5 9 6 19 Q1 5 20 6 12 
New York.. 1 4 57 6 30 11 5 6 6 21 21 51% 6 14 
Washington.} 1 4 57 6 30 11 5 6 6 22 5 5 16 6 15 
Charleston..| 1 4 53 6 33 11 5 1 6 27 5 9 6 23 
Fite 5 MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Ts uarter ..... 3D. eH: ies P.M. | Last Quarter ....., 17D. 4H, 32M. A.M. 
ee Tuptters Sane: Ah | New aoe ae ; BN a 


Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 


ed— Mauy CG 

Pores DECEMBER, 1954 
' (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for 


4 seco tor | Galena a =| alent te 
= ; New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, bn 
Michigan, Wiseonsin pec Peres ae orsnion Pacrr ae vise, Ae 
o H i ois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
3 Avashington and’ || ‘Wyomiagrand’ || centearoaitnats, ||’ souteene aadoniias 
e Oregon. Northern California. . a 
< fiSider doses Fel Sareea | jee ae Sete ale ol 
By |i Rives | Sete [Rcao.|| Rives | Sore ees || eee | San (Meee : 
he» H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M.||H. M.JH. M.|H. M,\|H. M.|\H. M.\H. M.\|H. M\R. M.|R. 
Ww 7 9} 4 29/10 20]| 7 4) 4 33/10 23|| 7 0] 4 38/10 25]| 6 44) 4 54/10 34 
eth 7 10) 4 28/11 28]| 7 5] 4 33/11 29|| 7 1] 4 38/11 30]| 6 45] 4 54/11 3: 
Fr 7 11) 4 28).. ¥-°6) 4-33)... °.)|| 9 2) 4-38)... 2. 6 45) 4a54eeee 
Sa 7 12) 4 28/12 36|| 7 7 4 33/12 36]| 7 3] 4 38/12 37|| 6 46] 4 54/12 36 
Ss 7 13) 4 28) 1 48]| 7 8] 4 33) 1 47|| 7 3] 4 38) 1 46|| 6 47| 4 54) 1 41 
~M 7 14, 4 28) 3 3/1 7 9} 4 33) 3 Ol] 7 4] 4 38] 2 58!) 6 48] 4 54! 2 49 
Tu 7 15] 4 28] 4 21|| '7 10) 4 33) 4 17/| 7 5] 4 38] 4 13]] 6°49] 4 54) 3 59 
Ww 7 16] 4 28) 5 38]| 7 11| 4 33) 5 33|| 7 6] 4 38] 5 29)| 6 49) 4 54) 5 12 
Th || 7 17| 4 28) rises || 7 12} 4 33] rises || 7 '7| 4 38] rises || 6 50) 4 54! rises 
—— Fr 7 18] 4 28) 5 12/| 7 13) 4 33) 5 18]| 7 8] 4 38] 5 25]| 6 51] 4 55) 5 45 
Sa 7 19| 4 28) 6 25)| 7 14) 4 33) 6 31/|°7 9] 4 38] 6 37/| 6 52) 4 55) 6 54 
Ss 7 20) 4 28] 7 39]| 7 14) 4 33] 7 44|| 7 9] 4 38) 7 48]! -6 52] 4 55) 8 .2 
M 7 20) 4 28) 8 51|| 7 15) 4 33) 8 54|| 7 10) 4 38) 8 58]| 6 53) 4 55/9 8 
Tu 7 21| 4 28) 9 59/| 7 16) 4 33/10 1\|| 7 11] 4 38/10 4|/| 6 54) 4 56/10 9 
WwW 7 22| 4 28/11 5]| 7 17) 4 34/11 Gi] 7 12) 4 39/11 7|| 6 54) 4 56/11 9 % 
Th 7 23) 4 29).. QVHS 4 B4l 0.0. || 2°18) 4°39l 2. FN G555)) 456 
Fr 7 23) 4 29/12 || 7 18} 4 34/12 8]| 7 13] 4 39/12 8]| 6 56) 4 57/12 5 
Sa 7 24, 4 29} 1 9} 7 19} 4 34] 1 8i| 7 14) 4 40) 1 +7|| 6 56) 4 57; 1 1 
S$ 7 24! 4 30] 2 10/| 7 19] 4 35] 2 8i| 7-14) 4 40] 2 GI 6 57| 4 57] 1 56 
M 7 25) 4 30] 3 11]| 7 20) 4 35) 3. 8|| 7 15} 4 40) 3 5|| 6 57) 4 58) 2 51 
Tu 7 25| 4 31) 4 12/|.7 20) 4 36] 4 7|| 7 15] 4 41) 4 3]] 6 58] 4 58) 3 47 
WwW 7 26) 4 31) 5-10|| 7 20| 4 36] 5 535i] 7 15) 4 41] 5 O}] 6 58] 4 59) 4 42 
Th 7 26| 4 32) 6 7|| 7 21| 4 37| 6. 1|| 7 16] 4 42] 5 55|| 6 59| 4 59) 5 36 
Fr 7 27| 4 32| 6 58] 7 22) 4 37) 6 52)/| 7 16] 4 43) 6 47|| 6 59} 5 Oj 6 27 
Sa 7 27| 4 33) sets || 7 22] 4 38] sets || '7 17] 4 43] sets || 7 0} 5 O} sets - 
S 7 28) 4 33) 6 1]| 7 23) 4 39| 6 7|| 7 17| 4 44/6 12) 7 O| 5 1) 6 28 WW 
M 7 28) 4 341 7 Gi] 7 23) 4 39) 7 10]| 7 18} 4 44) 7.15]/) 7 1/5 2) 7 27 
Tu 7 28| 4 35) 8 12/| 7 23) 4 40) 8 15/| 7 18] 4 45) 8 18]| 7 1) 5 2) 8 27 
WwW 7 29| 4 36) 9 19]| 7 23] 4 41| 9 21]| 7 18] 4 46) 9 23)| 7 1/5 3) 9 28 
Th 7 29| 4 36/10 27|| 7 24| 4 42/10 28|| 7 19) 4 47/10 28]| 7 2| 5 4/10 29 
Fr 7 29| 4 37|11 35}|-7 24| 4 42/11 34|| 7 19] 4 47|11 34|| 7 2| 5 4/11 31 
Z 7 Sun on Meridian of Washington fs 


3 Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Benth H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M, S, 


11-491 8. |11 51 52|| 14 {11 54 37)| 20 |11 57 33)| 26 |12 O 33 


1 i 

Q |11 49 24 9 |11 52 19|| 15 |11 55 6] 21 /11 58 3)| 27 112 1 3 g 

8 111 49 47|| 10 |11 52-46]/) 16 |11 55 35]) 22 /11 58 33)| 28 |12. 1 32 2 

A it 50 11i| 11 (11 °53243)]| 17: 11 56. 4)| 23 |11 59 3) 29 2 22 j 

5 1/11 50 36|/| 12 |11 53 41]| 18 |11 56 34)) 24 j|11 59 33]; 30 [12 2 31 : 

6 /11 51 1]} 18 -|11 54 9|| 19 |11 57 3i| 25 |12 0 3) 31 /12 3 O 7 

= 7 (11,51 26 Se See 

; Twilight | 

Place Dec. Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. _ Begins | __Ends 

Fe eal an: ee H. M. H, M. H. Vv H. M, | 

Boston..... 1| 529 6 9 || 11] 5 38 6 9 || 21] 5 44 6 13 i 

New York 1 | ‘5 26 6.11 || 11] 5 35 612 || 21] 5 41 6 15 i 
Washington.) 1 5 25 6 13 ll 5 33 6 14 Q1 5 39 6 17 

Charleston..| 1 517 6 21 11 5 24 6 23 Q1 5 30 6 26 | 

4 MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 

% . 5 P.M 

a er Nee ae ae a A | 

j 


i Rete, 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. | Evening Star—Mars. 


396 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1955 


Ist Month JANUARY, 1955 31 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 

F 3 New Bgl a Hew: York Oy: - a ay 
rate N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Onto, Missout eiorado Gtan, 

a Michigan, Wisconsin, || Indiana, ado, Uta 
g 3 i aatincton s oe Meu daalsee Hone aacn California, 
s| $3 Oregon. North yen Cotas. 
Z| 2 || Sue. | S23 [Moce|| See.| Secs [Relatives | Sts [REI] weises | Sces_ 
a ymin. Min. milan win. wig. wif. wig. wig. Milf. wie. Mla. 
11 Sa ee aa Blt 7 Q4) 4 42)... ..|| 7 19) 4 7 .2) 5 Sipe 
gq1 S 7 29| 4 39/12 47|| 7 24 4 43/12 45 7 19| 4 7.25 6/12 83 
3} M 7 291 4 40) 2 O|] 7 24! 4 44) 1 57|) 7 19)-4 7 oes 1 
4, Tu 4 29] 4 41| 3 15|| 7 24 4 45) 3 11)) 7 19) 4 7 SPS 2 53 
5| W 7 29] 4 42) 4 29|| 7 241 4 46] 4 24!) 7 19) 4 Y See 3 55 
6| Th 7 29| 4 43) 5 36|| 7 24) 4 47) 5 32/| 7 19] 4 Tero tee 5%! 
”| Fr 7 29| 4 44) rises || '7 24| 4 48] rises || 7 19) 4 i 3inS rises: 
8| Sa 7 29] 4 45) 5 11]| 7 24) 4 49) 5 16]| 7 19] 4 7 31-5 5 3 
9 S 7 29) 4 46) 6 26|| 7 24) 4 50) 6 30)| 7 19) 4 T> Sih 64 
10; M 7 29) 4 47) 7 37|| 7 24 4 51)_7 40|| 7 19) 4 7 Shs 7 53 
11; Tu Y 28) 4 48] 8 46|| 7 24) 4 52) 8 47|| 7 19) 4 7° S-s 8 
1 WwW 7 28] 4 49) 9 52|| 7 23) 4 53! 9 52|| 7 19) 4 figs ae oF 
13| Th 7 28) 4 50,10 55/| 7 23) 4 54/10 55/| 7 18) 5 Tal 
14) Fr 7 Q7| 4 51/11 57|| 7 23) 4 55)11 57|| 7 18) 5 7 2s 
15| Sa Y 27| 4 53).. ..1| 7% 22) 4 56 7 18) 5 TeoUzilo. 
16) S 7 26) 4 54/12 59]| 7 22) 4 58/12 57|| 7 17) 5 7 2s 
17, M 7 26] 4 55) 2. O}] 7 21) 4 59] 1 56)! 7 17) 5 7 Wes 
18} Tu 7 25) 4 56) 3 O}] 7 21/5 O} 2 55|| 7 16) 5 (io! ba 
19| W VY 25) 4 57| 8 57)| 7 21) 5 1) 8 52]| 7 16) 5 7 5 
20| Th 7 24) 4 58) 4 50)| 7 20; 5 2] 4.45]| 7 15) 5 TUS 
21| Fr 7 23} 5 O| 5 38]| 7 20| 5 3] 5 83\| 7 15) 5 7 OS 
22) Sa 7 23) 5 1! 6 20|| 7 19| 5 5! 6 16]) 7 14) 5 7. 01S 
23) § 7 22' 5 2!/ sets || 7 19} 5 6] sets || 7 141 5 7 05 
24) M 7 2115-3) 6 2) 718) 5 7/6 5 7 13! 5 "6 59) 5 
251 Tu %21| 5 5| 7 10) 7 17| 5 8 7 12|| 7 12) 5 6 59) 5 
26, W 7 20|' 5 6) 8 18]| 7 16 5 9} 8 19|| 7 12) 5 6 58) 5 
Q7; Th 7 19| 5 7) 9 27]| 7 16) 5 11) 9 27|| 7 11) 5 6 58] 5 
28) Fr 7 18} 5 9/10 37]| 7 15) 5 12/10 36)| 7 10) 5 6 57) 5 
29) Sa 7 17) 5 10/11 50)| 7 14) 5 13}11 47|| 7 91 5 6 57) 5 
30; S OG) SBA Sere SiS eae eee een Ss 6 57| 5 
31) M 7 15} 5 12) 1 3i) 7 12) 5 16/12 59|| 7 8] 5 6 56] 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Monthi/H, M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 
Pee L253) 28 8 |12 6 38 14 $112 9 O 20 |12 11 0 
2 112 3 56 912527 =,3 16) 112-9322 21 |12 11 18 
3° |12 4 24 10 |12 7 27 16 |12 9 43 QS 112 11.35 
4 |12 4 52 Lh 1237551 17. (12-10: 3 23/12 11 51 
6 |12 519 12 #/12 8 15 18 |12 10 23 24 (12 12 6 
6 |12 5 46 13/12 8 38 19 |12 10 42 25 |12 12 20 31 {12 13 30) 
7 (|12 6 12 
Twilight | 
Place Jan.| Begins | Ends ||Jan.| Begins Ends ||Jan.,; Begins Ends 
H. M H. M. H. M., H. M. H, M.. |) Hea 
Boston.... 1 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 5 44 6 39 
New York..| 1 5 45 6 21 11 5 46 6 30 5 44 6 39 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 6 25 ll | 5 44 6 34 5 42 6 42 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 11 


5 37 6 39 


5 35 6 47 


te ou ; MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

rs pee FAD Ri stasaeycs 1D. 3H. 29M. P.M. |Last Quarter ...... 15D. Pew VM 
Full Moon ...//:7.; 8 7 44 A.M.|New Moon ......; 23 3 ee PM. 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Been ean _ 2 y ae 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, 


RUARY, (1955 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 398. 


Cal 
New York City, 
Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Y. Si ; 
Michigan Wisconsin, 
N. Dakota, 
‘Washington, and 


Sun 


+ o> Or He 9 29! 
® H 2 re 
2 eonrsoa? 


Cords. 


DAARAWARARHAAADIIIWWWIYYY 34! 


H. 
“i 
7 
7 
if 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


AMAAAAAAAMKNMAANKMNNNMNIHKNMKNoonuw: 


Rises 


M. 
1 
1 


1 
0 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 
0 


Calendar for 
‘Washington, 


bb ieee Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas i ay 
Colorado, Utah,’ 


Nevada, 
Central California, 


Sun | Moon Sun |Moon 


G1 C1 OL OI UL Ot OF OT G1 OF G1 OI O1 OT OI OT OF UT G1 OL OF Oo GT sn 


D> 2 D2 SI DD DD DDD DDD DD AIDADAAIAAAAAIAGAIAN: 


Mexic i 
Southern Ca California, i <a 


2) rg 
Sun Mor om 


Sets |R.&S. — Sets |R 


“Sun 


AMAIA AMNMANKNU Oooo on ol 
AAIAAIAII»rmwairhpA hh bP PP P > Ph PhP PB 
AMP PWHK OKO KUONAMIAWNH HOw 


4 Sun on Meridian of Washington 

> Month H. M. Ss Oieath H. M. S. Meath H. M. Ss. Month H. M. 8S. Monta H. M. Ss. 

f te 12-13) 38 7 (|12 14 13|| 18 |12 14 18]) 19 |12 13 58/| 25 |12 13 13 = 
Q |12 13 46 8 |12 14 16]| 14 /12 14 16))/ 20 |12 13 52)) 26 |1213 4 | 
3 {12 13 53 9 |12 14 18]) 15 |12 14 14)| 21 |12 13 46) 27 |12 12 54 
4 |12 13 59|| 10 |12 14 19]) 16 [12 14 11|| 22 |12 13 39|| 28 |12 12 43 
5 |12 14 4 12 14 20|| 17 
6 |12 14 9 12 14 19|| 18 


Twilight 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
! H.M H, M. H M Hi: M A M, H. M 
- Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 50 iH 5 28 if #2 Q1 5 15 7 13 
New York..| 1] 6 37 6 51 11 | 5 Q7 Woes Q1) 5 15 7 13 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 54 11 5 27. i 3 Q1 5 15 7 13 
: Charleston..| 1 5 32 6 56 11 5 25 7 4 Q1 5 16 7 12 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Full Moon ......... 6D. 8H. ree Sa New Moon ....... 22D. 10H. 54M. A.M. 
aoe anw neroary, Reais, Saturn. eat Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 


—— 


ae 


7 


. 


398 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military ime 
The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. S. j 


asce time for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on 
gem tO ie ea ee maonithly calendar pages ediately preceding) 
for that city and 


head of column and 2 


Central, M 
indicates that 


to be found in 
len Use Calendar for 
Use Calendar for se York City 


————_——— 
— ne 


M. M. 
Connecticut California (Central) 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
Washington, Charleston , 


Bolse Srageerer Bs Mb Bee pe gaa = 7 es San Fran.....add 10 Pe Mobile, au “a 
ies M |Hartford..... sub 9 Colorado ontgomery ..su 
ae ea 3) New Haven...sub 8 E /coj. springs. . 
ne . : 
Portiand...-.cub 19 Eb]. Hilinole, |, |Pueblo......-sub 2 M |POenIE...--- add 23 M 
ld..:sub 1 Ce Delaware Arkansas . 
oc: Eee Wimington..add_ 2 E /Hot Springs. .add 12 Ob 
Fall River....sub 15 E Indiana Dist. of Columbia | ttle Rock... 
Lowell.......sub 15 E |Evansville....sub 10 Ce |washington...add 8 E | California (Southe 
Springfield....sub 10 E oot are = . ‘Kassas Los Angeles...sub 7 P 
oreester..-.eub 13 E fidianapolis...sub 15 Ce |Topeka. ..... add 23.@ |Monterey... add § Po 
Mi Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego... .su' at 
ttle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Ke: Santa Barbara.sub 
a 3 a Nowa! Frankfort. . ci — = racer ens ee 
rand Rapids, Lexington. .. .su acksonville. . 
Minnesota —__ (Burlington: ;; add 4 &,, Louisville... -sub 17 © Eh 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Cc Davenport... “aad 2C Maryland | Sale aes Eb | 
Montana Des Moines...add 15 C_ /|Baltimore....add 6 E | 
Butte........add 30 Me|Sloux City....add 26 C Missouri = 
New York Nebraska Jefferson City.add 9 C E 
Albany.......8ub 6 E |Lincoln...... 27 | ee eee Ez 
Binghamton..add 4 E |Omaha.......add 24 C (Springfield... e 
Buffalo....... add 16 BE St. Louis... .. add 1C Ni oS og 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E Ohio ew eans.. 
Rochester, ..-add 10 E /Cincinnati,...add 38 Ee Carson ane 1 p |Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E (|Cleveland....add 27 E Mississi: 
Syracuse.....add 5 E jumbus.. . . ad E New Jersey aeckean = ic 
Utica........add 1E /Dayton.. Ee |Atlantic City.sub 2 E |vicksbure.._. add 36 
Trenton...... sub 1 Eb ke ee 
North Dakota wnaio = E North Caroli New Mexico ; 
coe ach = add 43 Cd \youngy E | raleigh “add 15 Eg Santa Fé.....add 4 Me 
PeereOtat:\ ae A IS ae ee 
Pennsylvania hor South Carolina 
Pierre........add 41 Cb Haston. cdc: add 15 |musko: oete Seana Cg Charleston. ..add 20 E 
Oregon Erie %sc5) ces add 20 Eb |Okla. City... “add 30 Cg |Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Portland.....add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E Tennessee 
Salem........add 12 Po |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah Memphis 0 Ce 
Pittsburgh....add 20 H |Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb epee 
Washington dd 3E Nashville..... sub 13 Ce 
Olympla...... sill Piaget MOO Virginia ee 
Beattle....... add 9 Pd Rhode Island Norfolk. ...--add 5 Ee.|qustin.,.....add 81 OF 
Spokane...... sub 10 Pd |providence....sub 14 Eb | °UmOnG:-: -8 Dallas... <.- add 27 G 
Wisconsin West Virginia |El Paso...... add 66 C 
Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston. ..add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 


Ct 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb ‘San Antonio...add 34 Cf 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. 


Date a b | c | d | e f 2 h 
M M M M M M M M 
Jan. 1,.| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
15..} sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1,.] sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 65 sub 6 sub 12 
15..) sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub .4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. 1..{ sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
15.. 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub 1 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
15 add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
May 1 add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
15 add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1 add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15 add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
July 1 add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15 add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
Aug. 1 add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
16 add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub. 10 add 3 add 6 add 5 add 10 
Sept. 1 add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
15 add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Oct. 1 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15 sub. 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nov. 1 Bub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15 sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec. 1 sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15 sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 
The United States Army on July 1, 1942, adopted | time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in | 52 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 
the Navy and which is patterned on the English the common time standard is divorced from the 
system of beginning the day at midnight and jocal tele area in the handling of messages from 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 one time none i another. Within time zones mes- 
AM. ig written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. |.long distance  mecorboe Core ee eponng: Bor 


Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the | sthadaagene’ Messages Greenwich time is the 


Ready-Reference | Calendar 


Source: ‘iz. F.M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. ths 


F ascertaining any ay of the Week for any given Date in the Gregorian tnicathark: or New Stale, 
A ~ - 1850 to 2100 inclusive. : 


a _.* HOW TO USE THE READY REFERENCE CALENDAR 

To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months 

“are figures which refer to the corresponding figures at the head of the columns of days below. For 

i. ample: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and 

_ in a parallel line under July is ere 1, which directs to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 
fell on Thursday. - 


COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1850 TO 2100 


| Jan. (31 4.) 

| Feb. (28 4.) 

| Mar. (31 d.) 
April (30 d.) 
May (31 d.) 
June (30 d,) 
July (31 4.) 
Aug, (831d) 
Sept. (30 d.) 
Oct. (31 d.) 


1850 | 1878 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 | 2002 | 2030 | 2058 | 2086 
1861 | 1889 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 | 2013 | 2041 | 2069 | 2097 
4 ald 1895 | 1918 | 1946 | 1974 | .... | 2019 | 2047 | 2075 | .... 


1851 1879 1958 | 1986 z 2087 
1941 | 1969 | 1997 | 2014 | 2042 2098 1 
oS a08 1 1947 | 1975 | .... | 2025 | 2053 ; 


~ 1853 1881 | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 | 2005 | 2033 2089 
» 1859 | 1887 | 1921 |°1949 | 1977 | .... | 2011 | 2039 2095 
4 1870 1898 ++. | 2022 | 2050 | 2078 


1989 | 2006 | 2034 | 2062 | 2090 
1995 | 2017 | 2045 | 2073 | .... 


i) 
on 
a 
- 
a 
~ 
x 
bd 


1979 | 2001 | 2029 | 2057 
1990 | 2007 | 2035 | 2063 


2085 
2091 


1987 | 2009 | 2037 | 2065 | 2093; | |_| |_| |_| |_| |_|_ 
1998 | 2015 | 2043 | 2071 | 2099 


1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1965 | 1993 | 2010 | 2038 | 2066 | 2094 
1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 Ode 2021 | 2049 | 2077 | 2100) 5 
Be1875 |..... 1926 | 1954 | 1982 - | 2027 | 2055 | 2083 | .... 


a LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1852 to 2096 
c 1852 | 1880 | .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 | 2004 | 2032 | 2060 | 2088 


1856 |1884|... | 1924 | 1952 | 1980 | 2008 | 2036 | 2064 | 2092 
1860 | 1888 | .... | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 | 2012 | 2040 | 2068 | 2096/7|3|4|7|2/5|7|3|6|1|4\/6 
1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 | 2016 | 2044 | 2072 | ....15|1|2|5| 7| 3] 5] 1 4| 6| ala 

1964 | 1992 | 2020 | 2048 | 2076 


1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 
1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 | 2024-) 2052 |'2080 
1916 °| 1944 | 1972 | 2000 | 2028 | 2056 | 2084 
4 


-- 1 Monday Tuesday 1 Wednesday} 1 Thursday i Saturday 
2 Tuesaay Wednesday | 2 Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
Wednesday Thursday 3 Friday Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY Tuesday Wednesday 
Friday Saturday A Monday Wednesday Thursday 
Saturday SUNDAY Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
SUNDAY Monday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Monday Tuesday. Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
Tuesday Wednesday Friday Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
10 Wednesday |10 Thursday Friday Saturday 0 SUNDAY |10 Monday Tuesday 
411 Thursday }11 Friday Saturday SUNDAY }11 Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
12 Friday 12 Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
13 Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
* 14 SUNDAY |14 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 5 Friday 15 Saturday SUNDAY 
16 Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 16 Saturday SUNDAY |16 Monday 
17 Wednesday Thursday Frid Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
18 Thursday Friday SUNDAY |18 Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
9 Friday 19 Saturday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
- 20 Saturday SUNDAY {2 Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
21 SUNDAY Monday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
22 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
23 Tuesday. Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
24 Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY Monday ee 


: Frida 25 Baturda UNDAY Monday Tuesday. 
ee Baturday SUNDA AY 2 Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


Friday 2 
rda; SUNDAY }|27 Monday 7 Wednesday Thursday Friday 
SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday |28 Thursday Friday 28 Saturday 
Tuesday 9 Wednesday ee! 29 Saturday SUNDAY 
Tuesday 30 Wednesday Thursday Friday 30 SUNDAY |30 Monday 
31 Wednesday|31 Thursday _1|31 Friday 31 Saturday 31 SUNDAY 131 Monday 31 Tuesday 


“In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 


(Washington—Apparent Noon) 
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The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 1954 — 
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Equat. ra a 3 
loriz. 1954 Semi- 


+ Semi- H 1954 Semi- 
Diameter | Parallax | Diameter | Parallax Diameter 


, ” o , a” re 
8.95 15 54.04 8 Bet ae 
8.95 15 51. 8 8-76 : 
8.94 8. 8.78 
8.93 8. 8.81 
8.92 8. Siaiee 
8.90 8. 8.86 
8.88 8. 8.88 
8.86 8. 8.90 
8.83 8. 8,92 
8.80 8. 8.93 
8.78 8. 8.94— 
8.75 = 8.95 


The Planets and the Solar System 


Approx, Dist. from Earth 
Millions of Miles - 


Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 


Sidereal |Dist. from Sun in Miles 
oO Daily Revolution 
Planet Motion Days 


Name Mean 


inimum 


-420 87.96925| 43,355,000} 28,566,000 
67. 67,653,000} 66 000, 
94,452,000 

154,760,000 

- 128) 4332.588 506,710,000 
-455)10759 . 20 935,570,000) 836,700,000 

- 235|30685 . 93 1,866,800,000)1,698,800,000 
-532|60191.71 '2,817,400,000|2,769,600,000 

- 283|90740. 4,600,000,000|2,760,000,000 


Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
of oO Revolution— Orbit to Miles 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
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Sun POO: 


i} 


cs 


Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual 
Longitude |Longitude of| Sidereal joftheAscend- |Sidereal |: Peri- 
at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* | Motion | ing Node* (Motion |-helion 


eae .0| + 5.7 — 7.6 | 10.58 

pea e 9 | +.0.4 ~17.9 | 1.94 
72 eae ‘5 | +11-6 Been las airs ‘ty 
sede. .0 | +16.0 —22.5 | 0.52 z 
BR eiartiosnse cin ata i Be eer -14:0 | 0.041 7 
Reo tetete ts -7 | +20.3 —18.8 | 0.012 vy 
eae ee .2 | +.8.0 —31.9 | 0.003 e 
ashe 20 3 ‘8 | —19.0 —10.6 | 0.001 “! 
Ses Sect 137 38 8.0 ) 0.0 ! 0.0 ' 0.001 a 
*Epoch, January 0, 1954, Greenwich Mean Noon. Please note that the epoch is January 0, 1954, not . 


“January 10. This is an astronomical term meaning the day before January first. 


Semi-Diameter 


Grayi-| Re- | Prob- 

At In Den- able 

At Unit | Mean! Miles| Volume | Mass. | sity Axial Tem- 
Dis- Least |(Mean| @6=1 8 .| Rotation per- 


tance Dist. |S.-D.) 


= 


iS 
aX 


-6 | é 28.0 + 

3.3 0 ie Hee 7, 

iets 2000) 1. 1 ¢ 

Fe ops via 0: 0. 014 ay 
35.2 18. 0. 2.6 = 

19.0 95. 0. 1.2 = 

34.3 15439 14. 0. 1.0 - 

36.6 16466 Alba 0. 1.0 = 

The planet Pluto was an object of search for | by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 


“many ith predictions made | earth. Its average distance from the Sun is about 
apy Dr Jere val Lowell, founder and director of | 3.700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
‘the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was | and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- |.of Leo. On January 1, 1954, its predicted position 
“tory and public announcement made on March 13, | in the sky will be 10 hours 2 minutes in Right 
1930. Its mass, according to a recent determination | Ascension and 22 degrees 40 minutes in North 


a Declination, 
_ *At mean distance. 
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402 Astrononiical-—2ne Moon’s Phases; the Moon, Perigee and Apogee 
ie 
The Moon’s Phases, 1954 (Standard Time) 


(A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
Central 


Eastern 


Std. Time F nks, 
Day | Boston, New airba 
1954 Phase ry, York, Ete. Etc. 
H. M. 
er east 420 
an 52 2-22 a 
3 7 437 
10 8 5 28 
7 5 55 
2 39 i 12 29 9d. 10 29 
117 12 11 17 9 17 
5 29 4 3 29 1 29 
7 11 5 il 
9 51 7 51 
4 42 2 42 
8 14 6 14 
4 25 2 25 
: . ra 
& {Full Moon.... 
< ‘|Last Quarter. : 8 57 6 57 
Tees atone san ib | ered eae 12 22 10 22 
New Meon.... 2 3 22 2 22 i 22 
> [rit Quarter.:| 9 117 12 17 ui 10 17 8 
@ |Full Moon.. 17 4 47 3 47 Z 1 47 1a 
= |Last Quarter..| 25 8 49 7 49 g 49 ee aay 
New Moon....| 31 Lives 10 3 
Sioa 13 7d. 11 13 
First Quarter..| 8 413 3 13 2 13 1 
E Dat hea Ries 28 5 46 ¢ ae re 46 i 46 9 Ps 
er... 
Bitsy Koon ...| 30 7 26 6 26 5 26 4 26 2 26 
—~|Wirst Quarter..| _7 8 33 7 33 6 33 5 33 3 33 
b> |Full Moon 15 7 29 6 29 5 29 429 2 29 
3 |Last Quarter.:| 22 714 6 14 1 414 3 
= New Moon....} 29 5 20 4 20 3 20 
~~ |First Quarter..| _ 6 1 50 12 50 11 50 10 50 8 50 
i) ees = 20 if 5i 10 5 5 si 3 si é si 
er... 
< New sane) 28 5 21 4 21 3 21 2 21 12 21 
aan a 7 28 6 28 5 28 4 28 2 28 
3 Full Moon 3 319 2 19 119 12 19 10 19 
& {Last Quarter. :| 19 6 11 5 1 4 11 3 11 1 At 
2 New Moon...,| 26 7 50 6 50 5 50 4 50 2 50 
~~ |Wirst Quarter..| 5 12 31 4d. 11 31 10 31 9 31 7 31 
4 |Full Moon...) 12 12 10 ld. 11 10 10 10 9 10 7 10 
6 Last Quarter..| 18 3 30 2 30 1 30 12 30 10 30 
New Moon....| 26 12 47 11 47 10 47 9 47 7 47 
t ter..] 3 3 55 2 55 1 55 12 55 10 55 
é Pull & porte & 10 9 29 8 29 7 29 6 29 4 29 
3 Last Quarter..} 17 4 32 3 32 2 32 1 32 16d. 11 32 
New Moon. 25 4 30 3 30 2 30 1 30 24d. 11 30 
First Quarter 3 4 3 56 2 56 1 56 2d. 11 56 
3 Full Mtoon 9 7 6 56 5 56 4 56 2 56 
& |Last Quarte 16 9 8 21 ies ae 6 21 4 24 
New Moon. 25 2 1 33 12 33 24d. 11 33 9 33 
The Moon 


The Moon completes a circuit around the Earth 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the Earth around the Sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the Moon’s 
synodical period. 

The mean distance from the Earth ee 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the Moon 
can enprecchs the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the Earth the sum of the 
two radii of the Earth and Moon—viz., 3.963 and 


MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1954 : 
(Eastern Standard Time) | 


Perigee, 1954 
D. H 


Mountain 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
nearest approach of the surfaces of the two hbodie: 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curves 
always concave toward the sun. 

The Moon revolves on an axis and the time o 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the Earth—27.321666 days. The Moon’s 
revolution around the Earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The Moon’s 
rotation is regular and tnis produces what is called 
“libration in longitude’’ which permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around th 
west side of the Moon, | 

The tides are caused mainly by the Moon, the 
tide-raising power of Moon and Sun is 11 to 5. | 


Apogee, 1954 


: H D. Hy} 
January...10 5 A.M. January... A.M. j 
February... 6 1A.M. : Rebruncys ‘ A.M. SURED ou 3 10 eM 
March,.... 6 5AM, PeRAN March..... Pim. | September. 5 res 
epril. 3  3P.M_| September. 14 3 pm. | September. 30 9 A.M 
May...... 2 A.M. | October... .12 9 P.M. | October... .27 6 P.M) 
May...... 30  8A.M.| November.10 8 A.M. | November. 23 7 P.M.) 
June...... 27 _5 A.M.| December.. 8 9 A.M. | December..21 4AM 


Each month ‘the Moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 
farthest from the Earth. 


The average time for perigee to perigee, or 
apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known 
the anomalistic month, 


lad 
6 
2 


Light| Right | Decti- |} Star 
. | Ascen./nation | . 


—— 


H.M| °¢ A Geminorum at 
0 6.0 (Castor)...| 1.6 |0.07|. 
0 6.7 A Canis Min... ew ce 
eos 0 10.9 (Procyon).} 9.5 |0.31 
0 24.0 B Geminorum Se ice 
(Poliux).,..| 1- . 
3 150 | 0 37.9 P Pupites: _,.| 2.9 [0.02 
B Ceti.. ..... 2.2 80 | 0 41.3 A 2.2°/0.02 
' Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 80 | 0 53.9 A 2.2 |0.02 
B Andromedae| 2.4 65 | 1 7.1 A 
A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 50 | 1 22.8 1.3 |0.06 
_Eridani ; T 2.6 |0. 
- (Achernar),| 0.6 65 | 1 36.0 B_ Ursae Maj...| 2-47 
Ursae Min. A Ursae Mai 2.0 
(Pole Star).| 2.1 300 | 1 51.5 A Leonis .. ,| 2.6 
i NT. 50 | 1 52.1 B_ Leonis 
2.3 150 | 2 1.1 (Denebola).| 2.2 
Wi sad 22 80 | 2 4.6 [_ Ursae Maj...| 2:5 
3.1 300 | 2 68 A Crusis...... 1.0 
Sa 2.8 150 | 2 59.9 B Corvi.......| 2.8 
Bers 3.1 300 | 3 1.4 i Virginis....| 2.9 
B Crusis...... 1.5 
3.0 100 | 3 5.2 E Ursae Maj- 
m0. ate 1.9 150 | 3 21.0 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 
Zz Ursae Maj- 
3.0 300 | 3 44.8 /+23 58 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 
2.9 300 | 3 51.2 |+4+31 45|/|A Virginis 
pee ae 3.0 500 | 3 54.8/+39 53 (Spica)....| 1.2 
3.2 150 | 3 55.9 |—13 38||H Ursae Maj. 
(Alkaid)...| 1.9 
pO | 55 | 4 33.3 }+16 25||H Bootis...... 2.8 E 
2.9 150 | 4 54.0/+33 6||B Centauri...| 0.9 0.6 
3.3 300 | 5 3.3/+41 10]|© Centauri...| 2.3 4.0 
Ose 2.9 65 | 5 56)/— 5 9/|A Bootis 
(Arcturus)..| 0.2 |0.10} 33 |14 13.6 
(Rigel) 0.3 00} 500 | 5 12.3|/— 8 15||A Cemtauri,..| 0.1 |0.76 4114 36.5 
Aurigae E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02| 150 |14 43.0 
rs (Capella). .| 0.2 07} 50] 5 13.3}+45 57||B Ursae Min. .} 2.2 |0.04) 80 |14 50.8 
i Orionis : A Coronae ; 
(Beliatrix).| 1.7 02| 150 | 5 22.7/+ 6 19 Borealis. .| 2.3 {0.05} 65 |15 32.7 
-B Tauri ; A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0.04/ 80 |15 42.0 
_. (El Nath)..| 1.8 |0.03| 100 | 5 23.4/+28 34//4 Scorpii..... 2.5 |0.00) 500 |15 57.6 
‘A Orionis..... 2.5 |0.00] 500 | 5 29.7|/— 0 20|/B Scorpii. 2.9 |0.00) 500 2.8 
_ A Leporis A Scorpii 
_ (Arneb)...| 2.7 150 | 5 30.7/—17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 |0.02) 150 6.6 a 
2.9 500 | 5 33.2|}— 5 56||B Herculis...,.| 2.8 |0.02) 150 8.2 — 
1.8 300 | 5 33.9|— 1 14|/A Trianguli rs 
3.0 300 | 5 34.9/+21 7 Australis, .| 1.9 |0.03] 100 3.8 = 
2.0 500 | 5 38.4/— 1 58/|E Scorpii..... 2.4 |0.04| 80 7.2 a 
Orionis.....| 2.2 300 | 5 45.6|— 9 41||H Ophiuchi.. | 2.6 |/0.03) 100 hath a 
Orionis -\|K Scorpii.....| 1.7 |0.02] 150 0.5 a 
(Beteigeux).| 1.0 150°} 5 52.7|+ 7 24||A Ophiuchi.. | 2.1 |0.05| 65 8 |+12 36 E 
Aurigae.....| 2.1 100 | 5 56.2 |+44 57||i Draconis... .| 2.4 |0.02) 150 +51 30 
Aurigae.....| 2.7 100 | 5 56.6 |+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)} 0.1 |0.12) 27 +38 44 
Canis Maj.. 0 300 | 6 20.7|—17 56||A Aquilae 
Carinae (Altair),...| 0.9 |0.20) 16 + 8 45 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 6 22.9|/—52 40|/I Cygni...... 2.3>|0.00) 500 +40 7 
Geminorum] 1.9 6 35.1/+16 26||A Pavonis..... 2.1 |0.01) 300 — 56 53 
Canis Ma- ; A Cygni 
__ joris (Sirius)|-1.6 6 43.1/—16 39 (Deneb) 1.3 10.01) 300 +45 7 
E Canis Maj..| 1.6 0. 6 56.8|/—28 54||E Pegas:. 2.5 |0.02) 150 + 9 40 
~A& Canis Maj. .| 2.0 [0. 7 6.5 |—26 19i||A Piscis Aust..| 1.3 |0.14| 23 1 |—29. 62 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table below from the star’s 
"Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M., if less than 12h, 
“put if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


*; 


AUER et 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1954 


P 

= 

4 (At Washington-Mean Noon) 

4 

2 R.A A R. A. eA R.A 

_ Date | M.S Date | M.S Date | M.S Date M.S Date | M.S. Date | M.S 

: H. M H. M H. M. IH. M. | ; H. M. 
Jan. 1/18 43.2||Mar. 2|22 39.8]/|May 1) 2 36.3/|June 30 6 32.9||Aug. 2910 29.5//Oct. 28/14 26.0 

a 11/19 22.7 2/23 19.2 11) 3 15.8)|July 10, 7 12.3/|Sept. 8/11 8.9)|Nov. 715 5.4 

7 21/20 2.1 22/23 58.6 21) 3 55.2 20' 7 51.8 18/11 48.3 17/15 44.9 

= 31/20 41.5|/Apr. 1] 0 38.1 31) 4 34.6 30) 8.31.2 28)12 27.7 27/16 24.3 

“Feb. 10/21 20.9 11] 1 17.5||June 10) 5 14.0||Aug. 9) 9 10.6)/Oct. 813 7.2)|Dec’ 717 3.7 

| 20/22 0.4 21| 1 56.9] © 20! 5 53.5 191 9 50. 18|13 46.6 17j17 43.1 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 
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FIVE ECLIPSES DUE 
Three of Sun, Two of Moon 


In the year 1954 there will be five eclipses, 
three of the Sun and two of the Moon. 


I. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, January 5, 
1954, mot visible in the United States. It is 
visible in New Zealand, Antarctica, extreme | southwesterr: 
southern part of the Pacific Ocean and in the Ocean 
Indian Ocean. Ocean 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Greenwich Mean Time CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Eclipse begins 14.0 a.m. Eastern Standard Time 
Central eclipse begins January 5 1 51.6 a.m. ¢@: fh: Sans 
Central eclipse ends. January 5 3 11.5 a.m. | Moon enters penumbra........ July 15 4 47.7 
@clipse ends... -.......5... January 5 4 48.9 a.m. | Moon enters umbra.........., July 15 6 9.4 
; Middle of the eclipse.......... July 15 7 20.3 
Il, A Total Eclipse of the Moon, January 18-19, | \ioon leaves umbra........--. July 15 8 31.3 
ag in ve hel rep planner Moon leaves penumbra... ....- July 15 9 52.9 
is Vv e genera ‘or: erica, 
extreme antares na northwestern parts, South The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.411 of 


America, the extreme southeastern part of the | Moon’s diameter. 
Pacific Ocean, western Asia, western part of the 
Indian Ocean, Europe, Africa, the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Arctic Regions. The ending is visible 
generally in North America, South America, the | visible in the southeastern part of the Atlant 
eastern part of the Pacific Ocean, Europe, Africa, | Ocean, South Africa, the southern part of : 
except the eastern part, the Atlantic Ocean and | Indian Ocean, Antarctica, the southeastern part o 
the Arctic regions. Asia, aa — en heh erine saccee wae 3 
treme eastern part. e path of the ann 
ee ene OF THE ~KCLIPSE passes across the extreme southern tip of Africa. 
d 


Vv. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, Decembe 
25, 1954, not visible in the United States. It 


ak m. 

Moon enters penumbra. ia ~January 18 g 39.6 p.m. CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 

oon enters umbra....... anuary -0 D.m. 
Total eclipse begins... January 18 9 16.6 p.m. Greeawish\ Moen Steet 

e of the eclipse....... anuary -8 D.M. | wolipse begins........... 25 434.8 

Total eclipse ends......... January 18 9 46.9 p.m. oe begins. :: Se 25 5 43.1 
Moon leaves umbra........ January 18 11 13.5 p.m Central eclipse at local 
Moon leaves penumbra..... January 19 12 24.1 a.m apparent noon......... December 25 7 32.4 

The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.037 of the | Central eclipse ends...... December 25 9 29.2 a. 
Moon’s diameter. Eclipse. ends s.). 055. cis woe December 25 10 37.4 a.m 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, June 30, 1954, visible in the United States. It is visible in North: 
America, except the southwestern part, the Antilles, the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, pe : 
north and northeastern parts of Africa, Asia, except the eastern part and the northern part of e 
Indian Ocean. The path of totality touches the United States at sunrise in northeastern Nebraska. It) 
crosses the southern part of South Dakota, the extreme northwestern corner of Iowa, Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis and St. Paul, northern Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula of Michigan. Thence > 
it crosses Ontario and Quebec, Canada, Labrador, the south coasts of Greenland and Iceland, and 
the southern part of Norway, leaving the earth at sunset near Jodhpur, India. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Times June 30, 1954 
All times indicated are A. M. 


Mag- Be- Mag- 
Place gin- | Mid- | End-| ni- Place gin- | Mid-| End-| ni- 
ning | dle ing | tude ning | dle ing | tude 
hm/ihm/hm hm;/hmj/hm|- 
PUIDAN GOIN. Xe ccas eee 5 7/16 2)|7 2 | 0.78 ||/Lake Angelus, Mich..| 5 5|6 31/7 O| 0.87 
Amherst, Mass.. -|5 7)6 2)7 2 | 0.76 ||Louisville, Ky....... -. | 5 58 | 6 54 | 0.80 
Ann Arbor, Mic 56 9 | 6 21] 6 59 | 0.87 ||Madison, Wisc....... ae |B. £5 ') Gra area 
Appleton, Wisc. . » «= | 5 646 2 | 0.95 ||Minneapolis, Minn... «. | & 8 |.6° 34) Lor 
Atlanta, Ga.... . .. | 5 53 | 6 47 | 0.68 ||Montgomery, Ala... -. | 4 53°] 5 45-| 0.67 
Augusta, Me. 5 8|6 5|]7 6 | 0.78 || Nashville, Tenn... -. | 4 56] 5 51 | 0.76 
Bismarck, N. D sitet |) (Be Onl) GF Onin OF 6|6 0|7 0O| 0.74 
Buffalo, N. Y..,..... Sa Sie Bier wo Oces 6|6 0} 6 59 | 0.74 
Cambridge, Mass....| 5 7|6 2|7 2 | 0.75 -. | 5 5] 5 59 | 0.96 
Charleston, W. Va...| . .. | 5 57 | 6 54 | 0.76 9) OG | 78 oars 
Charlottesville, Va...] 5 5 | 5 57 | 6 53 | 0.72 -. | £66 | 5 49 | 0.75 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..., . .. | 5 59] 6 55 | 0.81 5 | 5 59 | 6 57 | 0.73 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 5 8/6 11] 6 59 | 0.83 : oe, | 25°10" |). 6 Ss Osae 
Columbia, Mo.......| . .. | 5 1] 5 55 | 0.88 5 7 | 5 59 | 6 57 | 0.79 
Columbia, 8. C....... » +» | 5 53 | 6 46 | 0.65 ||/Poughkeepsie, N. Y..| 5 6|6 11|7 O| 0.76 
Columbus, Ohio..... a ae | 6: 0 | 6-66 | 0.81 I) Raleigh, N.G.-... coe 5 3] 5 54 | 6 49 | 0.67 
Des Moines, Ia....... . ». | 5 5) 5 59 | 0.95 ||Richmond, Va....... 5 41] 5 56 | 6 52 | 0.70 
DOVEr, Dells... sees 5 5 | 5 57 | 6 55 | 0.72 |/San Juan, P. R....... 16 | 6 38 | 7 0 | 0.07 
Evanston, Ill........ . -. | & 3] 5 59 | 0.90 |\Springefield, Il....... --» | 5 1 | 566 | 0.87 
Geneva, N. Y........ 56 8|6 2) 7 1 | 0.82 |\St, Louis; Mo.....:.. - as | 8 OFS be Orer 
Greencastle, Ind..... » +. | 5 O]| 5 56 | 0.84 |lSyracuse, N. Y....... 5S | 6 2,772) | onse 
Pamovers NH...» 6 8/6 317 8 | 0-29 | Pallabasse, la... a. 5 50 | 6 41 | 0.60 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 5 6] 5 59 | 6 57 | 0.76 
Towa City, Ia........ Fe Wed 5 64 5 59 0.93 Tuscaloosa, ‘AlGWS Sac alr 4 54 5 47 0.70 
Ithaca, N..¥i......3. 5 7/16 21{7 1] 0.80 ||Washington, D.C....) 5 5 | 5 57 | 6 55 | 0.73 
Kansas City, Mo..... . 15 2 | 5 56 | 0.90 ||Williams Bay, Wisc. . 5 416 O | 0.92 


*The duration of total phase is 1.2 minutes. 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1954 


MORNING STARS EVENING STARS 
Mercury—Jan. 1 to Jan. 14; March 1 to May 8; | Mercury—Jan. 14 to March 1: M: * 
July 6 to Aug. 21; Oct. 29 to Dec. 25. Aug. 21 to Oct. 29; Dec. 25 to | ae e 
Venus—Jan, 1 to Jan. 30; Nov. 15 to end of year, | Venus—Jan. 30 to Nov. 15. 
Mars—Jan.'1 to June 24. 


Mars—June 24 to end of . 
pepiseryune 30 to end of year. Jupiter—Jan. 1 to pane: 0. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to April 26; Nov. 5 to end of year. | Saturn—April 26 to Nov 5 
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Greenwich Hour Angles, 1954 
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Astronomical—Greenwich Hour Angles 
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, add to the tabular value for that day 


To obtain the hour angle of the First Point 


, add to the tabular value for that day 15 degrees, 214 minutes for 


ght. 


gle for any hour of the day 


psed since midni 
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To obtain the Sun’s hour an 


15 degrees for each hour ela 
each hour elapsed since midnight. 


of Aries for any hour of the 
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Planetary Configurations, 1954 


(Bastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 
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Planetary Configurations, 1955 


ice to those who consult the planetary configurations for early 1955 in the ie ¥ 
je Wanw Aatansc publishes the configurations for January, February, March and Ea 1955. 


(Eastern Standard Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 
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The 


The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
peer osphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eepee: Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


Chronological Eras, 1954 


stian era comprises the latter part of the 178th and the beginning of | 
179th year of the independenée of the United States of ‘Amerions x aes 


The year 1954 of the Chri 


The year 1954 corresponds to the 


ear 7462-7463 of the B ti ; 5714- 
the year 5715 commcncies at Sine 3 0: e Byzantine era; 5714-5715 of the Jewish era, 


, September 27, 1954; 2707 since the foundation of Rome, 
to Varro; 2730 of the Olympiads, or the second year of 683 1d of the 


Japanese era, and the 29th year 


Sun 
eclipse, but instruments have been developed to 


permit the brighter 
studied at certain 2 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly light 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

While it was believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth 
the increasing knowledge of the composition an 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942, theoretical 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 


rtions of the corona 


is 18 months. It is common to finda Sun spot | 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in | 


number in 1l-year cycles. 


The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light — 


as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 


light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran © 


because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


Olympiad commencing July 1; 2614 of the 


of th i ‘ > 
1374 commencing at Sunser, Accu the period Showa; 1373-1374 of the Mohammedan era, the year 


St 29, 1954, 


ame Began 

Grecian Mundane Era.......,, C. 5598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople....  “ 5508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Era............. 5 5502, Aug. 29 
MulianiPeriod: 25.0. .+.s osc 6 fo aTag hanes 
Mumdane Hra..... occ. ceccces “4008; Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era... .. 211° so 3761, Oct mel 
Era of Abraham,.......2...: - 2015; Oct. i 
Era of the Olympiads..." || ial 7768 July 
Roman Era (A. U. C.)....... oo “6-753, April 24 
Bra of Metonic Cycle......... ‘ 432° July 15 


Name Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B. C. 312, Sept. 1 
Era of Maccabees ass 66, Nov. 24 
Tyrian Era...... “125, Oct. 10 
Sidonian Era..... “110, Oct. 1 
Jullan Bra: Kipeatac eee a 45, Jan. 1 
Spanish Era... tise oe. aictaia/o uae ,Jan, 1 
Augustan Era............. ooo, “27, Feb. 14 
Christian Bra. 3 2.6 5.5. Sajecen e/a , Jan, 1 
Destruction of Jerusalem...... “ 69, Sept. 1 
Mohammedan Era...... secsese * 622, July 16 


Mer nieiaysnccovelelapanesceyi tiv tto ton ae Cc 


oria\ eter sts4ch-4 al chehy 17 


26 | Roman Indiction 
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Solar Cycle ..... 


Julian Period 


igh mountain observatories 
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Many New Stars Found by Means of Radio Telescope 


-Many new stars have been found since the end , astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
World War II by means of the radio telescope, | 30-inch, at Pulkova, Sussia: 30-inch, Univ. not 
ar network of antennae that picks up radio | Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
als coming from distant stars, many of them} Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
ible. Since the installation of a radio tele-| fractor of the University of Pittshurgh; the 26- 
pe at Ohio State University in August, 1952, 200 | inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
I tadio stars have been mapped. Striking de- | Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
elopments are discoveries of the two strongest | the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
s in the constellations of Cygnus and Cassio- | at Bloemfontein, South Africa and the 26-inch re- 
ela, which were found t6 be several times larger | fractor of Yale University, near Canberra, Aus- 
an the full moon, and the fact that supernovae | tralia. 
1054 and 1572, now: invisible and reduced to The largest reflectors are: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, 
ere wisps of matter, still give strong radio| Tex., owned by the University of Texas and the 
unds. University of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop 
The theory that echoes could be picked up from | Observatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
‘Ss was first suggested by Karl Jansky, an Ameri- | Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
, in 1932. The largest radio telescope in the | the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, B. C.; 69- 
. S., 600 inches in diameter, is on top of Naval | inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.; 
rch Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The | 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
est stationary radio telescope in Britain is at | 61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station of Harvard; 
ell Bank, Cheshire, and belongs to the Univ. | 60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 484- 
of Manchester, which also owns a large steerable | inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
fadio telescope, 265 ft. in diameter, which can be| ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, Naval 
djusted to different parts of the sky. Observatory, Washington, D. C.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
_ The newest radio telescope in America is that | burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3742-inch, 
of the Agassiz station of Harvard College Observ- | Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
‘atory, Harvard, Mass., erected with the help of | Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
“a grant of $32,000 from the National Science | Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
sundation. This is a comparison radiometer | University, Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
‘that can be tuned to any frequency between 300] Servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 30-inch, Agnes Scott 
‘and 1,650 megacycles and has a 25-foot parabolic | College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
reflector antenna. the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich. 
Other radio telescopes are found at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Univ. of Leyden, Nether- Huge Reflector at Palomar 
Jands; Maui, Hawaii; Sydney, Australia, and A 200-inch reflecting telescope of the California 
Brussels, Belgium. : Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., is the 
Kinds of Tel largest in the world. It is situated on Palomar, 
; woke be escopes 66 miles north of San Diego, Calif. The telescope 
Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- | penetrates 1,000 million light years in the sky. It 
and reflecting. was named Hale Telescope in honor of the astrono- 
' In the first, the light falls upon a lens which | mer, George Ellery Hale. 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may The 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Palomar 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, | Mountain acts as a scouting agent for the 200-inch, 
or may be directly photographed. : The world’s second largest telescope will be the 
The refiector consists of a concave mirror, gen- | 120-inch pyrex mirror to be installed by the Lick 
"rally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, | Observatory of the University of California on 
; peich throws the zee — ee ue upper end | Mount Hamilton, Calif. 
the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
“on the photographic plate, as in the case of the Baker-Schmidt Telescope 
' refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected A revision of the type of reflecting telescope de- 
‘again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus | vised about 20 years ago by Bernhard Schmidt in 
either to the side or after passing through a hole | Hamburg, Germany, has been made by Dr. James 


in the principal mirror. aie meng formerly research ent Ba: Harvard 
College Observatory and now wit) ick. 
World’s Largest Refractors The first Baker-Schmidt instrument was in- 


The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch | stalled in 1950 at the Harvard station, 14 miles 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- | outside of Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, Union 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- | of South Africa. Its distinction is that it is owned 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick | internationaily, by Harvard, the Armagh Obser- 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3212-inch, in the | vatory of Northern Ireland, and the Dunsink Ob- 
Observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the | servatory near Dublin, in the Republic of Ireland. 


Polar Star, 1954 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
H. M.S. Ete ot gn th H. M. 8. ee 
Men... ... 1| 7 7 29 P.M./0 56 38/May..... 1}11 14 13 A.M./0 56 58/Sept.....1) 3 12 57 A.M.|0 57 1 
med... .> 1] 5 4 58 P.M.|0O 56 37|June..... 1} 9 12 44A.M.|0 57 6)Oct...... 1} 1 15 27 A.M.,|0 56 52 
Mar. .... 1! 3 14 20 P.M./0 56 40jJuly..... 1] 7 15 23 A.M./0 57 Q/Nov..... 1j11 9 49 P.M.j0 56 40 
Bepr. . il 112 8 P.M.l0 56 49|Aug..... 1| 5 14 13 A.M.10 57 7iDec..... ll 9 11 42 P.M.\0 56 29 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, { Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m, before 
39m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, while 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h, 58m. 2s. | the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest | after upper transit and 6h, 2m. before lower transit. 


The Zodiac 


‘Pys Sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars | in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on | 2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
ach side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. | equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
ing at the point on the ecliptic which marks | of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
the position of the Sun at the vernal equinox, and | zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided | backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
These signs are named from the twelve constella- | Pisces, and so.on. The signs of the zodiac with 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided | their Latin and English names are as follows: 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 7. = Libra. The Balance. 
Spring 2. vw Taurus. The Bull. a) 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. _3. II Gemini. The Twins. “{ 9. J Sagittarius. The Archer. 
4. 55 Cancer. The Crab. 10. Y Capricornus, The Goat. 
Summer) =" Q Leo. The Lion. pee 11, x Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
Signs. / 6 fp Virgo. The Virgin. -( 12. 3€ Pisces. Tne Fishes. 


410. Astronomical—The Poles, the Auroras, Earth’s Rotation; Date Line Z| 
Poles of the Earth; the Auroras; Rotation and Time 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


POLES OF THE EARTH 

The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic. force is verti 
downward and the south ic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles  experi- 
ences no directive force. _ 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the Earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
ee al poles, but later evidence refutes this 
hheory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. i 

There appear shifts in position _of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the Earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as_ the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. ’ 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. | 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
mene should not be thought of as due to any 
nfluence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. It now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina. 
In Europe the line passes near Athens. 


THE AURORAS 
The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 


—_ —_ 7. > es. LU Te ~ 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washing 


greatest intensity and frequency along a 
which crosses North America from Alaska ir 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrz 
dor. This line skirts the northern coast of Norwe) 
and Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and ski 
the south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is sit 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays ¢ 
associated with high BUTspoy-arkiviee and worlc 


Northern Hemisp. 

north as Australia and New Zealand Ss 
ern Hemisphere. appear 50 to 200 i 
above the Earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electr2 
cal discharges.in oxygen and nitrogen. The 
are usually parallel to the lines of the Earth 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationshiy) 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates the 
the sun is source of energy that produces thi 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the uppé 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incidem 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscle 
from the Sun and by high-speed charged corpuscle 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 
The exact mechanism by which one or more oc 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is nag 


known. 
EARTH’S ROTATION AND TIME 


(Source: The Determination of Precise Time 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. Smithsonian Ins 
tution Annual Report, 1949, pp 201, 202) 

It is not inconceivable’ that there may bs 
small annual variations in the rate of rotation of 
the Earth. There are seasonal displacements on 
matter over the Earth’s surface; there is, for in 
stance, a high-pressure region over Siberia at ons 
season of the year and a low-pressure region at an 
other season, entailing the displacement of ge 
atmospheric masses, with corresponding change is! 
the moment of inertia. Such effects would be tana 
gled up with effects due to periodic error in sta 
places and with the effects of the polar motion 

Much more is likely to be learned about these 
matters when the atomic clock has reached ¢ 
further stage of development, so that the fre= 
quency drift of the quartz crystal can be elimi 
nated. Observations with photographic zenith 
telescopes should gradually smooth out any residi 
ual periodic errors in star places, while’ th 
information they provide about the variation o2 
latitude will furnish basic data which can be 


Investigations at the Greenwich Observatory 
have established the existence of a fairly r 
annual variation in the rate of rotation of the 
Earth, Relative to uniform time the Earth gets be- 
hind by about 60 milliseconds in May-June andé 
ahead by a similar amount in November. The cor- 
responding variations in the length of the day 
amount to somewhat more than 1 millisecond 
day on either side of the mean value. 


Date Line 


Source: U. S. Navy 


In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into by the nations attending, 
as to an “International Date Line’’, as such, the 
line delineating the change from American to 
Asiatic time is designated simply as the ‘‘Date 
Line.” The 180th meridian, because it is midway 
around the earth from the prime meridian and 

asses generally through ocean areas, became the 


Islands (approx. 
168° 58’ 32”W.); thence due south thr 
Strait to 65° 30’N.; thence southwestward Hosen 


Hydrographic Office 


170° 30'W.; thence due south to 45°00’S., 172° 
30’W.; thence southwestward to 51°S. and ee 
ae meridian; thence due south to the South! 

When crossing this line in a westerly directi 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the: 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing. 
in an easterly direction (east longitude to west 
longitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes through Bering: 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again -until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45° 00’ 3 
sence cree ee Boule westerly: to the 

ian a °00’ S., ence souther! 

the 180th meridian to the Pole. a oe 


‘The accepted standard for the measurement of 
€ is the rate of rotation of the Earth on its 
. This rotation causes the stars to appear 
0 cross the sky from east to west, in the same 
‘Manner as the Sun. 

_ Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its oun 


not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
so far distant that their apparent positions are 
D very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
“ on. 
_ The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
} a point in the sky known as the Vernal 
r inox. That point moves very slowly among the 


'_ The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
Y, OF apparent equinoctial day. 

The period’ measured with respect to the Sun is 
‘alled an apparent solar day. 

_ The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
‘Variable length. 

__ The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
rec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
“ approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 


oh solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


' Aberration constant, 20”.47, Annual precession, 
_ 50".2564+0”.000222 (t—1900). 
Obliquity of the ecliptic. 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 
{t—1900). 
Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
'- Moon’s mean distance from the earth (center to 
center), 238,857 miles. 
Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 
Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
- Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
“Miles in 498.5800 seconds. 
; gth of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
a 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
mtion, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


Astronomical Signs 


© The Sun. @ The Earth. 
¢ The Moon. fou Mars. 

8 Mercury. = a Jupiter. 

Q Venus. b Saturn. 


" Two heavenly bodies are in ‘conjunction’ (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 

' other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition’’ (#) 
when ir opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rise< as the other is setting. “‘Quadrature’’ 
(G) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition, By ‘‘greatest elongation’? is meant the 


Astronomical—Time; Constants; Signs and Symbols; Atmosphere 


Astronomical Time 
Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 
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Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 
only four times in a year. The difference between 
these two kinds of time is called the equation of 
time, Its maximum value is a little over 16 minutes, 

The difference between mean equinoctial and 
apparent equinoctial or sidereal time is due to 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little over 
a@ second, and its greatest daily change is a little 
more than a hundredth of a second. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.5 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

The Tropical Year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical Year is 
not of uniform length; it is now slowly decreasing 
at the rate of .530 second per century, but this 
variation will not always continue. 


Astronomical Constants 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 seconds .mean solar time). Mean solar, 
ie use 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 

me). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


and Symbols 


6 Uranus. a) Quadrature. 
wv Neptune, & Opposition. 
P Pluto. & Ascending Node. 
oa Conjunction, io; Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the -sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘ascending’ () or ‘“‘descending’’ (9) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and “Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun, 
An ‘‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


The Atmosphere 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
gases which envelop the Earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the Earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain ap- 

proximately the same up to about 180,000 feet, 

above which there exists a slight decrease of 
heavier gases relative to the lighter gases, 
There is always a small amount of water vapor in 
the air. It occupies space independently of the 
other gases and varies in amount from practically 
zero to an extreme of about 4 per cent by volume. 
Ozone appears in very small quantities at low 
levels, increases to a maximum at about 65,000 
feet, and then diminishes with height; small 
amounts of ozone have been observed by rocket at 
an altitude of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectro- 
scopic evidence also indicates the presence of 
small amounts of methane and nitrogen-oxygen 
compounds in the upper atmosphere. 

The attraction of gravity prevents all except the 
lightest gases from escaping into space. The air 
rests upon the Earth’s surface with the weight 
equivaient to a layer of water 34 feet deep. In oth- 
er words, at the bottom of the atmosphere the 
mixture of gases exerts a pressure of about 15 


pounds per square inch. This pressure is exerted 
equally in all directions. 

Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the Earth 
because the air is compressed By the weight of all 
the air that lies above. At sea level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 

The temperature of the air, except in some re- 
gions near the surface of the Earth, normally de- 
creases with increasing height until a level called 
the tropopause is reached. The portion of the at- 
mosphere helow the tropopause is known as the 
troposphere, and that above the tropopause, as 
the stratosphere. 

The height of the tropopause, at any one place, 
varies from day to day and is often observed as a 
multiple. boundary; on the average it is higher at 
lower latitude and higher in Summer than in 
Winter, and its range is from 25,000 to 60,000 feet, 
pee oe aately. From the tropopause to 100 or 130 
thousand feet, the temperature at any given. place 
increases slightly with height; in this layer the 
temperature is estimated to range seasonally and 
latitudinally from about -55 degrees Fahrenheit to 
-115 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Astronomical—Magnetic Declination; Knots and M 
Magnetic Declination 


Values observed at selected points, reduced to January 1953; also the annual es 
A plus (+) sign to the annual eee denotes increasing declination, and a minus — sign re 
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Knots and Miles 


Source: 


The U. 8S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet in length. 
On the Continent most of the old miles, which 
varied in length from about 3,300 feet to over 36,000 
feet, have been replaced, officially at least, by the 
kilometer, which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 
3,280.8 feet. } 

The Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered, for PUEOrse of navigation, to be 
equal to the length of one minute of latitude at 
that place. ‘ 

The U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 
circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area 
to the area of the surface of the earth (Clarke’s 
spheroid of 1866) 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one | 
knot being a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 


A Nautical Mile—1.1516 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—100 fathoms or 600 feet or ap- 
proximately 0.1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into nautical miles 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautical 
miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
1.1516, or roughly 11/7. 

United States Air Forces and the Navy use the — 
knot as the standard aeronautical unit of speed 


and the nautical mile as the corresponding unit of — 
distance. 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet, 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11344 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U.S. gallon of pure water is 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons each. 

A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
U.S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
the average, about one inch of rain, 


? a 
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Comets and Meteors 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth | three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 
mtury and is known as the typical comet. In| is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
ts tail reached halfway from the| dust. One can see’ stars through comets. 

nith. Its period is 2,000 years. The largest recorded meteorite fell Feb. 17, 1930, 
et increases in brilliancy as it approaches | 14 mi. southwest of Paragould, Ark., splitting into 
leparts. ere are | fragments, one 820 Ibs., another 80 lbs., plus others. 


Long. of] From 

Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
ion tion to |Node on|Node to 
Ecliptic| Ecliptic|Perih’I’n 


Period Year 
in of 


Peri- 
helion 


Feb. 1954 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 
ar. 1954 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 
Mar. 1954 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 
July 1954 3.30 1786 0.34 4.10 
ar. 1955 7.45 1843 1.60 6.02 
Nov. 1955 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 
Noy. 1955 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 
Oct. 1956 5,27 1873 1.33 4.73 
Dec. 1956 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 
Jan. 1957 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 
Apr. .1957 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 
c. 1957 6.19 19 1.70 5.34 
Feb. 19, 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 
ec. 1959 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 
Apr. 1960 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 
June 1960 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 
July 1960 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 
Sept. 1960 7.73 19) 1.63 6.22 
et. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 
Apr, 196 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 
Apr. 33.36 2.10 7.50 
REO 76.02 0.59 35.32 


Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 
Stations Avs. | High Stations Avg. jugs Stations Avg. |High 


Miles} Miles Miles| Miles 

en aah 9.0 70 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.8 76 ||Philadelphia, Pa. ...|10.2 88 

8.7 Key West, Fla...... 8 Pittsburgh, Pa... {10.4 73 

9.8 Knoxville, Tenn..... avé Portland, Ore... -| 6.8 57 

roe 10.7 Little Rock, Ark.....| 7.5 Rochester, N. Y..... aL 73 

Se ryt oe 11.6 Louisville, Ky.......| 8.7 St. Louis, Mo....... .0 91 

7508 Gin See ay a 14.6 8.0 Salt Lake City, Utah.| 8.7 67 

atteras, N. C...... 13.1 | 110 |i}Miami, Fia.......... .8 San Diego, Calif..... .4 53 

_ Chattanooga, Tenn...| 6.7 -2 San Francisco, Calif..| 9.1 51 

emohicago, Hl...:..... 0.7 |. 87 |\{Mobile, Als......... .2 Savannah, Ga....... .0 90 

eC , Ohio..... 7.4 15 Spokane, Wash... -..| 6.7 | 56 

, Beeveland. Ohio..... 3.1 | 78 ||Nashville, Tenn..... ih Tatoosh Island, Wash.|14.1 94 

. fiver, Colo........ 7.4 eet are Toledo, Ohio........ 11.3 87 

Detroit, Mich....... 0.6 Fen Cobo Sars aa Washington, D. C....| 7.1 62 

/¥#t.Smith, Ark.......| 7.3 North Head, Wash... 6 Mt. Wash'ton. N. H./37.2 | 188 
Galveston, Texas....|10.8 Omaha, Nebr....... .4 
»Helena, Mont....... 7.9 Pensacola, Fla....... .2 


SPEED OF WINDS AND DIRECTION: AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 
Fastest | Direc- 3 Fastest, Direc- |! 


mile tion Year Month mile tion Year 
76 SW 1913 September........ 99 N 1944 
91 SW 1912 October.... etn 73 Ww 1952 
91 Sw 1913 November. At 87 Wess 1934 
95 NW 1912 December......... 91 NW 1934 
74 Ww 1945 | | 
76 NW 1922 pt. 
# 95 NW 1914 MCRL, ccaioe wisisers 99 N 1944 
74 NW 1944 : 


Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing ; across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- | off to the northeast. The average s) eed of lows 
settled weather. | ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- | 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
tionary Si ener retrograde, they usually move!in Winter, lower in Summer. 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


igna- Designa- Miles per|| Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
aired cerreone ; sion! hour tion hour tion hour 

Gentle...........8 to 12|| Strong.. ..... 25 to 38}| Whole gale...... 55 to 72 
cv light... eae ete 5 Moderate. Ss 13);tos 18|| (Gale: ateieicaee 39 to 54|| Hurricane.....Above 72 
BRING isc seis, oe 4to7\|Fresh --- 19 to 24 


lied to a system of winds | which the winds revolve spirally upward in a 
ee ntrota center of low barometric pres- | direction usually opposite to the hands of a clock. 
sure. The winds blow spirally inward towar the | Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
eenter and the whole system may travel at the | accounts for whole sections unscathed along a 
tate of 20 miles per hour cr more. The direction in | path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 
equatorial latitudes is usually from east to west A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
and in higher latitudes from west to east. In a by low barometric pressure and high winds which 
cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere the ne ie SpIGI UNS ae “S Brecher ue yt raged Boies 

i osite the | more. e winds by 
ee eee sees ieee ds { vee ee nee as ropes Site ee lite 
A tornado is a violent rotary storm of smal ameter. urricanes usua 
ath | west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an hour. 
re eae ad yards ia When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 


fi hundred yards in width 
pad ot 20 to emattae ih lengthy. The tornado is | to 30 degrees North latitude the direction of the 
accompanied by a funnel shaped cloud around ' motion usually changes to northeast. 


eS ——s es. a 5 ss 
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414 Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses; Bell Time j 
Visibility at Sea . 


Source: United States Coast oT tne = 
Qi the approximate geographic range ‘or an object which may 
hg ya i ate leg eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to the _) 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEvaTions apovr ses LEVER E 
ight, Nautical Height, autic: eight, autic: 
rors Spent Mil = Feet Miles Feet Miles © 
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ad 
ives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may & 
is ee Bone eye isnot lake ieee in ioe therefore, itis necessary to add to these 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the obseryer’s eye above lake level. 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
Height, in) Statute Height, in | Statute Height, in | Statute 
gay <3 SMiles. O het Miles feet Miles feet Miles 
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Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical | for the first mile is about 9 inches, and incre 
miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root oo tte aie eapich iors won aes of the iste 
of the height of the light above sea level. by. m tiplying the equaxe-or the ites 2 ee 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth | by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station Cc. P. Station c. P. Station C.P, 
SS SS ES EE a 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla. ... .}5,500,000|; Kauhola Point, Hawa... Stratford Pt.. Conn.....] 290;0000 


North Head. Wash....° 
Cape Hatteras, N. C.... 
ve ee Chan. Range, 


Liston Range, Del.,.... 00,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawail.... . Cape Arago, Ore. 
‘Mich. 27: 000|| Windward Point. Cuba. -| 500000 
Molokai, T. H.... 


Cubit’s Gap, La. . Call ee 
Cape Kumukahi, 700,000||Keeweenaw Up: 


Dry Tortugas, Fila. . ‘Entrance, Mica....-.| 500. No. Manitou Sh’l, Mi 
Nawiliwili, Hawail...... z Pigeon Point. Calif. ..:. 4 Beavertail. Rhode isl. 
Cape San Juan, P. R..-. K Cherry Is. Range, Del... 50,000]|Sturgeon Bay Can, Wis. 


Santa Barbara, Calif.... New Castle Range, Del. Ediz Hook, Wash...... 
ee St. tla ee Brera 4. Scotch Cap, Alaska 
Minn. 


Fire Island. N. ‘ 0||Split Rock, Minn... ...: 450. Horseshoe West Range, 
Kilauea Point, T, H..... Ea tt. eee 
Hereford Inlet, N. J....{1,100,000/| Pensacola, Fla..... 40 hes a 
Point Borinquen i » Je 
Puerto Rico.........}1,100,000|, Marquette, Mich....... e pisces 
Sankaty Head. Mass. Ham Bluff, West Indies. 
Point Cabrillo, Calit 1,100, 400.000||Ponce de Leon Inlet, 
aR J erst ‘res sie 4.600 ee oreo Fase i Fla af 
oint Sur, Calif........ . Arena, Calif. . Umpqua River. Oreg 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska. . Staten Island, N. Y Pi B 
Buttalo, N. Y......-.0. i Marblehead, Ohio... Setar Poke Noa 
Cape Cod, Mass. ...... 1 


Heceta Head, Ore...... 
Point Vicente, Calif..... 
Barbers Pt., Hawail.... 
Cape Charles. Va....... 


Whitefish Pt., Mich.....} 70 i 

Marcus H'k Range, Del. INE Seer. 300.00  SDEBETE: Mowat eee 

30-Mile Point, N. Y..../ 600,000/|Columbia River Range | ~~ ~=‘|/iGape San Blas, Fla... 000 » 
Anacapa Isl. Calif...... | 600,000||_ Lights, Wash.....-..| 300,000||Brazos River, Texas. ... 200,000 » 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167. ft. high; visible 19. ; 
Se site ob tect onots ben teal & 3 nautical miles; distance based on observer’s 


The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or any ob ect 
of the earth is about 30 miles with very clear visibility © ® Beleht not affected by the curvature 
Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of Th 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps tomatoe nie _ Cc ee ree 
Beene Reside spec tOnEE ELSRS Or Jonie presuctng Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 
as 5,500, ; a : 
such brilliance is required) =” “| ‘The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast | tinental United States is the rear range light of 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian | Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. feet above the level of the sea. 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: Maritime Administration 


SE 
Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
1 Bell..... 12.30|1 Bell...., 4.30|1 Bell..... 8.30] 1 30 
2 Bells 1-00 2 Bells. . 5.00 2 Bells... §:00 2 Bells. ee 17-30 5 Bells 
4 2.00/4 6.004 “ iiilaas00/4 = LIDL Boole 
5 2.30|5 6.30/5 “  2..110.3015 [122 2/30/5 + 
é 3.00]6 7.00/6 “ 1. 7111100/6 “ 22:2 3l00/6 « 
Z $.30/7 7.30/7 seLT-80]7. ty Meese 30) ames 
.00 8.0018 ‘Noon!8 “ 4.00/38 
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Astronomical—Weather Bureau Signals and Services 


Weather Bureau Signals 
Source; Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
eens indicates ; day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 


- | of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
southwest. 


ht. 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above| Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant 
square red flag with black centre displayed by yee Or & wine TAREE eA ieee 


y, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
yed by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
pot violence with winds beginning from the 
~ Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by 
» OY one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
= pus restart ee a ete of aes violence 
h rom the southeast. 
4 Southwest ect 


displayed by night, indicates the approach of @ 
storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
from the northwest. 


Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags. red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by , indicate the 
i approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
Storm Warning—A white pennant be-| extremely severe and dangerous storms which 
&@ square red flag with black centre displayed by | occasionally occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


h and falling rapidly 
h and falling slowly 
h and falling rapidly 


"Low and falling slowly 
. Low and falling rapidly 
Ww and rising gioaky 
Brow and falling rapidly 
_ Low and falling rapidly 


Low and rising rapidly 


A national weather service was established. 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau’s 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 

“until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
‘cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
"tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. i 
a The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
" research into the causes of weather and climate 
' because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
' the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
_ ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
“Aeronautics Administration. 
_. The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
' Washington, D- C. For administrative purposes. 

the United States (including Alaska) is_ divide 

into five regions, each with a regional office. On 

“the operational plane, state forecasts and much 

‘of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 

nate in 14 forecast centers throughout the country. 

These forecast centers aid approximately 400 local 
Offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 

General Public Service 
' The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 

“automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed in 

ten cities, is a popular service. 

Aviation Weather Service 
Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 

(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 

casts covering the entire country and some 350 

terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 

These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 

tional teletypewriter circuits, provide invaluable 

“weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. As a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 


current weather developments in their areas and” 


keep their associated air traffic control centers 
~ (0) preted by the Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
—$ Bdvised of significant developments for relay to 
aircraft in flight. Similar forecast service is pro- 
yided for the Hawaiian Islands by the Center at 
Honolulu and for Alaska by the 3 Centers located 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 

Fair followed by rain within t 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days, 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 

Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours 

Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 

Clearing soon and fair several days. 2 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours, 

Bpripeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
co. 

Clearing and colder. 


The Weather Bureau 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


wo days. 


Wave. 


there. Local preflight briefing service is provided 
by Weather bureau stations at some 225 airports 
throughout the country. The Bureau also provides 
weather advices and forecasts for transoceanic 
flight operations. 


Crop Weather Service 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized by 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furnish 
special weather bulletins to growers during the 


crop s 3 - 
REBeBepe Special Services 


The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
in those states where winter and spring fruit and 
vegetable production is a major activity. The 
Fire-Weather Warning Service warns against at- 
mospheric conditions conducive to disastrous fires 
in the forest areas of the nation. The Hurricane 
Warning Service prepares its highly important 
advisories and warnings at special hurricane fore- 
cast centers along the nation's coasts. 


Climatological Service 


The Climatological Service, comprised basically 
of some 10,000 unpaid weather observers scattered 
throughout the U. S. and its possessions, is super- 
vised by 43 first-order field offices under the direc- 
tion of the Climatological Division in Washington, 
which assembles and publishes the nation-wide 
data and renders them available for statistical 
summarizations and analysis directly applicable 
to a wide variety of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial problems. The punched-card library of 
U. S. climatological data in the possession of the 
Weather Bureau constitutes a priceless but as yet 
largely unrealized asset to a host of national ac- 


tivities. River and Flood Service 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 85 river district offices and six 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Bureau of Reclamation as- 
sist in the planning of engineering works for flood 
control and navigation, as well as for water utiliza- 
tion and power development. 


Research and Development 


The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical services. This research-is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


ation 
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Astronomical—Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precip 
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Temperature in Fahrenheit; average precipitation in inches (thru 1952) 
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Asterisk (*) indicates precipitation less than 0.05 inch. 
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"The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
_ Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 56.1; Eastport, Maine, 71.6; Boston, Mass., 42.5; Detroit, 
Mich., 39.8; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 83.1; Minneapolis, Minn., 42.6; Helena, Mont., 54.6; Albany, N. Y., 
50.3; Rochester, N. Y., 74.8; Cleveland, O., 41.4; Salt Lake City, Utah (airport), 55.3; Burlington, Vt., 
65.3; Cheyenne, Wy., 56.9; Juneau, Alaska (airport) 84.0. 

’ Highest Temperature—The National Geographic Society notes the highest temperature ever recorded 
under standard conditions was taken on Sept. 13, 1922 in northwestern Libya, about 25 miles south of 
Tripoli, the thermometer soared to 136.4 degrees. 

- Lowest Temperature—A reading still recognized as the world’s record for. sub-freezing temperatures 


was taken in February 1892 in the northern Siberian village of Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there 


hit 90 degrees below zero. 

The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 82 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. 

"These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations, 
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Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


- Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, | thermo-dynamical considerations. | 

ali molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees “A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- | of Leyden,’” says C. G. Abbott, Secretary of the 
lute Temperature, as determined by observation of | Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
Khe contraction of gases when cooled, and from! date of June 27, 1933. 
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418 et pe adt  s and Daylight Saving Time; Time 
Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


Source: National Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 
} ARD TIME Hamilton and Rhea counties, Tennessee. 

The United States has used Standard Time Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Mc 
since 1883, but no legislative action for the coun-| tain zone were extended to include the entire 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918,| of Arizond. _ 
when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce By Greenwich Time, official Alaska 
Commission to establish limits for the various time | hours slower; Guam, io hours 
zones in this country. Cai 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in| slower; Samoa, 11 c 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their| 4 hours slower. 
own local time, the time counted from the transit Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was f 
of the ‘“‘mean sun” across the meridian which] as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours sle 
passes through the approximate center of that zone.| than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 

These time zones are designated as Eastern,| are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in| 165°w, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, | slow, respectively. 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. Daylight Saving Time means advancing 

Apalachicola, Fla.’ located on the boundary be- | clock by one hour during the summer, usually 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is | 2 a.m. on the last Sunday in April until 2 a.m. : 
considered as within the Eastern zone. the last-Sunday in September, when the clock | 

The following municipalities located on the| turned back one hour. 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain Daylight Saving Time is observed in va 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: places in the United States and Canada as 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.;/ as in other parts of the world. 

Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. During World War II Standard Time was adi 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain} vanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 3 
Sones Lies ie eye He re 1945. It was called War Time. 
municipalities on the boundary ween the 
Bee too the Recife Time Zones uso Mountain |) asta thus slenals ace erent 
andar ‘ime excep un m, Oreg., whic! 
uses Pacific Standard Time. = es" U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis 
The adoption of Standard Time by any State has| and over wires to various points using this service 
no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as The National Bureau of Standards’ broadcastin 
the control of these boundary iines rests with the| stations WWV (near Washington, D. C.) 
Interstate Commerce Commission, WWVH at Maui, Hawaii, continuously trans 
In the last 15 years the Commission has made a| standard time signals and seconds signals of ¥ 
humber of important extensions of the Eastern | high precision. The call letters WWVS and Easte: 
zone. The limits of that zone were redrawn in| Standard Time are given in voice every five mim 
1936 to embrace the Lower Peninsula of Michigan | utes on frequencies of 2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 26) 
and all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; | megacycles. The call letters WWVH and Univers: 
and in 1947 to add the western portions of Vir- | Time are given in telegraphic code every five min- 
ginia and North Carolina and additional portions | utes on frequencies of 5, 10 and 15 megacycles. LE 
of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 the| time announced at each station is with reference 
Eastern zone was further extended to include! to return of the tone signal. : 


Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
Standard time for the world, as in the case of ; noted that the standard time maintained in many 
longitude, is reckoned from Greenwich, England, | countries does not coincide with zone time. 
which is recognized as the Prime Meridian. The | 8t@phical representation of the zones is shown 
ld i nsidered as’ bel i zones, | On the Standard Time Chart of the World (4.0. 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 5192) published by the U. S. N ar 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The| Office a Wantitigton, Dies avy Hydrogen 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the To facilitate the designation of zone time in 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the | coded messages and for quick references, a system 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix | employing alphabetical suffixes is coming into wide 
minus’’ indicating the number of hours to be | usage for expressions of zone time. The 12 “plus + 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. The zones | zones’’ west of the Greenwich, or ‘‘Zero (Z) zone’ 
to the westward are similarly numbered, but pre- | use the letters N through Y, consecutively; the 12? 
fixed ‘‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that | ‘‘minus zones’’, east of Greenwich, use the letters 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these | A through M (except J). The following table » 
zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be! shows the time zones, descriptions and suffixes: 


Descrip- Descrip- 
tion Suffix hon 


b 


a | 


: 


74° W.to 7°R..... 0 Z Ww. 

DM tg 22369 Biss... -1 A ane t 2 5 
2214° EB. to 8746°R..... -2 B : to + 3 P 
374° BE. to 524° R...., - 3 Cc . to + 4 Q 

4° ER. to 674° E..... — 4 D . to + 5 R . 
6714° EB. to 8214° B..... —.5 E . to +6 8 ; 
8214° BH. to 974° R..... - 6 F + to Codey iy 
97149 He to 11236° EB... -7 G . to +8 U 
11214° B. to 12716° B.... - 8 H . to +9 Vv 
12714° B®. to 14214° B..... - 9 I to +10 w 
142%4° B to 157140 E ink —10 K , to +11 x 

3° E. to Sa Se ralare -11 
L7236° Ry tol80%. cc. —12 M i tig eS 


indicated by suffix Z. For time midway between zones both letters should be weal 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


: Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o'clock U. 8. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are. 


Atlanta, Ga......... 12.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex...... 11.00 a.m. |Omaha, N 2 
Baltimore, Ma. coer 12.00 NOON Hartiord, ‘Conn ee 12:00 NOON Phliadeipnia, Pa. ee 1300 NBGH 
7 pisiese a .M, OM, 2 OX ceieeisdce ( A.M Pittsburgh. poor acon 4 
Boston; Sa +++++. | 12.00 Noon || Indianapolis, Ind.. >) :/11.00 a.m. Portland Oreg. aero % AM 
Buftalo, N.Y 6201 | 42:00 Noon || Kansas City, Mo..--.|11.00 a.m, | Providence, R. I: : | ||12:00 Noon 
aes ioe ae ea ee re engl pate AC Bit au Rennes: VA sate es |12.00 NOON 
Cineinnati, Ohio 12.00 NOON Memphis, Tenn. . 2 SOO ae Se. Paul, Minn eae 119 ere 
: : : waukee, Wis...... 11.00 am. |St. Louis, Mo.......2{11 va 
Columbus, O 12.00 NOON Minneapolis, Minn 11.00 AM, Sait rues City, Utah, 10:00 aa 
; M. _N.J.........{12.00 Noon | San Francisco, Calif. .| 9.00 axe 
eee AM. || New Baven, Conny . -|12.00 NOON | Savannah, Ga. i ha 13-00 Noon 
Detroit, Mich... .... | 12:00 Noon New Onesie pee ae 17:90 a a | Washoe De 9:00 Aas 
El Paso, Tex.(*).. 1... 11,00 a.m, |! Nortolk, Va. 222 12:00 NOON Washinton Dy ste| Game 


(*)Uses M.S.T, (10 A.M.), but by an act of Con 
265, all of Texas, including EH! Paso, is within the U. 8, stendard cemieithe oo eae eee 
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Standard Time Differences—U. S. and Foreign Cities 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
y_ government decree or proclamation Amsterdam, Brussels, LeHavre, Leningrad, Madrid, Moscow 
Paris have advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. This 
dicated in table, is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or-more generally, standard time. 
clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in other U.S. and 
foreign cities is as follows: 


7.00 P.M. ||Calcutta...../10.30 P.M. «+ eesee-/12.00 NOON||Shanghai...| 1.00 A.m.* 
6.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M, 5.00 P.M. |/Singapore...|12.30 a.m.* 
7.00 P.M. 2.30 P.M. 5.00 P.M, ||Stockholm .| 6.00 P.M. 
5.00 a.M.* 6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. 

8.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. 3.00 A.M.* 
12.00 mip. 8.00 A.M, 1.00 A.M.* 8.30 P.M, 
12.30 A.M.* 0.30 P.M, 11.00 a.m. 2.00 A.M.* 

5.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. 2.00 P.M. 1.00 P.M, 

Peete ret eis 6.00 P.M 6.00 P.M. 2.00 NOON 9.00 A.M, 

2.00 NOON -o»s-|_ 1.00 P.M, 8.00 P.M. ||Vienna..... 6.00 P.M. 

0.30 P.M. avapa......}12.00 Noon |/Oslo..... 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 

6.00 p.m. ||Honolulu!...} 7.00 A.M. ||Paris. ..... 5.00 P.M. 

6.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..} 1.00 a.m.* 2.00 P.M. || N. Z..... -00 A.M.* 

7.00 P.M. ||Istanbul..... 7.00 p.m. ||Rome....... 6.00 P.M. -00 A.M. 

6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. -00 A.M.* 

00 P.M. ||Leningrad. 8.00 P. (Chile)....{ 1.00 p.m. lJZurich...... -00 P.M, 


dicates morning of the following day. 1Territory of Hawaii. 
UNITED STATES CITIES 


x ‘ tandard Time, in Albuquerque, Boise, Butte, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Helena, Pierre, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and Santa Fe. 
It will be 9 o’clock A.M., Pacific Standard Time, in Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Reno, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma. 
- For Daylight Saving Time add one hour in each instance. 
In recent years, sections of the following countries have decreed Summer or Daylight Saving Time; 
jormally these changes may be expected annually during the local summer season. Albania, Azores, 
learic Is., Bermuda, Brazil, British Columbia, Canada, (varies locally), Channel Is., Chatham Is., 
China (varies), Dominica, Dominican Republic, Ireland, Gibraltar, Gold Coast (42 hour from Sept. 1 
te Jan. 1, annually), Hong Kong, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland (Republic of), Israel, Japan, Korea, Libya, 
ey Madeira, Monaco, Newfoundland, Pescadores Is., Poland, Portugal, South Africa, Syria, Turkey, 
nited Kingdom, and United States of America. 
ritish Honduras keeps ‘‘Winter Daylight Saving Time’’; i. e., it advances clocks 12 hour from 
first week in October until second week in February, annually. Honduras also keeps a form of ‘‘Winter 
Daylight Saving Time’’; the time generally, is advanced 12 hour, late in October or early in November, 
and retarded 12 hour, jate December or early January, the actual dates varying annually. 


Days Between Two Dates 
" (The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


ao 6 
Bel] -l2lalnlelelelz 2 s(e/ElPleleislalelel¢ 
esi e|/&lea aiai< a > bm a| & =a 
Ale S/S EZIE |Z 2 aS 2l all 28/2 le S/s/ 212/212] 8 [214 
1} 1] 32 1) 121) 152|182}213}244/274/305/335 1. |366|397|425|456/486|517|547|578/609/639)/670| 700 
i. 21-33 st 92 132 153] 183}214/245/275|306|336 2. |367|398|426|457|487|518|548/579)610/640/671) 701 
~ 3} 3) 34] 62] 93/123)154/184/215)| 246/276 )307|337 3. |8368|399]427|458]488]519|549/580/611|/641/672| 702 
4| 4] 35] 63) 94|124/155/185/216|247|277/308/338 4. 1369|400]428/459| 489|5201550/581|612/642/673) 703 
5] 5} 36] 64] 95/125/156|186|217|248/278/309/339 5. 1370|401]429|460|490|5211551/582/613/643|674| 704 
6| 6] 37] 65) 96/126)157|187|218/249|279/310 6. |371/402]430|461/491/522)552/583|614)644|675| 705 
7| 7) 38) 66 127|158|188|219|250/280}311/341 7. 1372|403|431|462|492/523]553/5841615|645/676| 706 
8] 8] 39] 67| 98]128]159]189]2201251]281/312)342 8. 1373|404|432/463/493] 524/554/585/616/646/677| 707 
9; 9} 40 9]160}190}221|252}282)313]343 9. |1374/405|433]464/494| 525] 555|586/6171647|678) 708 
10} 10] 41] 69]100}130/161|191/222/253)283)/314/3 10. |375|406| 434/465/495| 526|556/587|618|648/679) 709 
11] 11) 42] 70|101/131}162|192|223]254/284/315/345]| 11. |376|407 435|466|496|527|557|588|6191649/680) 710 
12) 12) 43 102|132|163|193|224/255]285/316|346]| 12. |377|408}436/467 497] 528) 558]589|620|650/681) 711 
13| 13] 44] 72/103]133}164]194/225/256|286/317/347|| 13. |378)409 437|468/498|529 559/590 621/651|682 
414| 14} 45] 73|104/134]165]195/226/257|2871318/348]| 14. |379)410 438}|469|499] 530] 560] 591/622 652 683 
15| 15] 46] 74|105|135|166]196|22.7|258|288/319/349]| 15. |380)411 439|470|500] 531|561|592/623|653)684 


1 6 
p , 1381|412|440/471/501|532/562/593)624)654/685 
1) te ae retest ae 1841195 |39| 260 (290 [921 381 17 382|413]441/472|502|533/563/594/625|655/686 


| 1383]414]442|473|503|534/564|595|626/656/687 


NAINA) 
Nee ee eee 
Ne SOW USE wd 


25 56 
2 26. 

PR Rate pad bet PT ERENT ETAT 27. |392)423/451/482)512|543|573/604|635)/665| 696) 726 

393|424/452/483}513|544/574/605/636|666) 697) 727 


271}/301/332/362]| 28. 
35 39 5 % 88 lis 14 130 20 bat 272|302|333/363|| 29. |394)...|453/484/514|545|575|606|637|/667|698| 728 
30 89] 120] 150]1811211}242/273|3031334/364|| 30. |395).. .}454/485/515)546|576|607|638 BSS 1809 729 
90!.../151!.. .1212'243!.. .)304!.. .1365!! 31. 396!. ..1455!.. .1516!.. .'577'608!. . .1669!.. . 730 


Hj ® 
French Build Solar Furnace in Eyrenees to eaptare =eD s Energy. g 

hhysicists have installed an elaborate ap- | horticulture, heating buildings and making elec- 
Ree cue tor paptarine the heat of the sun at Mont- | tricity. The task is to capture the energy and 
louis-sur-Tet, in Cerdagne, Eastern Pyrenees. The | convey it in a usable form. A tall heliostat is ad- 
laboratory is under the direction of Felix Trombe justed automatically so that the rays of the sun 
and Marc Foex, with the support of the National always strike it at the perpendicular. The rays are 
Center for Scientific Research. It has been in- reflected to a parabolic reflector composed of 3,500 
stalled in a fortification built several hundred years | pieces of glass. The heat of the rays is then fused 
ago by Vauban. to a point where it reaches 2,525 degrees, sufficient 
The object of the experiments is to discover a to oxidize zirconium, which, according to the sci- 

way of controlling solar heat for use in industry, entists, liquifies as easily as fat. 
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420 Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 
Daily Maximum and Minimum Tem at New York, 19 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figu: 
Feb. | Mar. 
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Averages 44 29 Pa hed oe! 


Normal* “40 “26 40| 25] 49| 33 69| 53 “78 62 
*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1955 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below. in bold-face type. 
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* 71! 6| 73 “14 Rea 3 90] 27| 811 7 “69 7 
a a a 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 
j Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 

/ est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
Ena nen ern: 31.01 | 27, 1927 | 28.61 | 3,1913| 71 | 26,1950 | — 
February........ omtotin 31.00 1, 1920 | 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1920 Salt a 1934 
March = 9, 1943, | 28.38 1, 1914 84 , 1945 3 5, 1872 
BARON ce! ev0\ate orb's 30, 1934 | 29.03 , 19 91 27, 915 12 1. 1923 
ey REGS 22, 1936 | 29.02 1929 95 31, 1895 9, 1947 

une Riclilaie e's , 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 44 3. 1929 
a a 189 29.35 2, 1932 102 9, 1936 54 7, 1914 
gue A 31, 1934 | 29.28 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 61 27, 188. 

Beate ie tee | a | 2 tee | Me | Ge | eee 
November 28, 1932 | 28:70 | 13) 1904 81 t 1980 4 50. 1875 
December. 949 | 28.73 194% 69 10, 1946 —13 30, 1917 


ean New York Temperature - 
) Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 
May | June J 
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length of day in seconds. — = 
-£xtremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
b 5 +Includes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 

Wind Velocity 


=e Highest, miles per hour Precipitation +Snowfall* 
. since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) 
Bioneh Fast- Greatest Greatest 
est M./| Dir Day Yr > ay Yr. 4 H. Day | Yr. 
BIE AL'Y ci oie cin 5:eiaisirlelo-s¥e:0.> 76 | 8w. 3 1913 3.42 3-4 1944 13.4 23-24 | 1935 
| ea eae) “OTe SW: 22 | 1912 , 3.25 | 11-12] 1886 | 17:8 | 17-18] 1893 
March 91 | sw. 27 1913 3.60 26 | 1876 16.5 2 1888 
April 95 | nw 23 1912 3.72 1886 10.2 1915 
ay.. 74 | Ww 22! 19045 | 4.17 | 7 190: T. 4 | 1946 
une. 94 Ww. 19 1952 3.88 14-15 | 1917 0.0 |..... all reieiete ° 
‘uly . 95 |; nw. 23 1914 3.80 26 1872 A al ise Aen sce! % 
MLPUSE. cs ervierele.o:e10 onlsiseie' 74 | nw. e lee B:98 on “hs ne BOM ee Honan 
Be caielenie cs 99 | n. : 10) | oeenee tees 
| a aek fee 73 | w. 2 | 1952 | 9.40 | 8-9 | 1903 0.4 30 "| 1925 
BPOVEMDED sci o6 ccs cece one 87 | w. 1 | 1934 | 3:62 | 15-16] 1892 8:8 | 26-27] 1898 
December. ...........--- 91 | ow. 27 | 1934 | 3.23. | 13-14] 1941! 25.8 | 26-27| 1947 


rf heaviest wfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 

Dec 26 Gnd 3:05 2m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of show fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 

1888, which began at 12:10 se eels ane ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 
blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 

Bot ea ee tiwiall for the "1947-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 

Bureau. Between Dec. 10, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in the 

1892-93 season when 77.6 inches fell. 
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January” 


February 
6 23 4.5] 0 1 
18 50 3.7|12 59 
7 07 4.8} 1 00 
19 33 4,0/13 44 
7 50 5.0} 1 49 
20 16 = 4.3 |14 26 


Coast and Geodetic » Survey; 
meridian 75° W. The 
as. we Pp.m.). 12h is noon. 


Day 


6 
Sa 
—0.1 7 
—0.4 Su 
—0.4 8 
—0.7 M 
—0.6 9 
—0.9 Tu 


of th 
An gia greater than 
are bi aegis from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality w 


High 


Time Ht. 


h. m. ft. {h. 
8 35 5.1) 2 
21 01 8 8=4.6)15 
9 20 5.0} 3 
2149 8 4.7\15 
10 10 8964.8) 4 
22 39 + 84.8/16 
11 01 4.6} 4 
23 3300 «4.7|17 
1155 = 4.2) 5 
Wo, ere --|17 
027 4.7/6 
12 50 8 3.9/19 
125 4.5) 8 
13 49 = ©3.6/20 
2 26 4.4| 9 
1455 3.4/21 
3 33 4.3/10 
16 07 3.4|22 
4 42 4.3}11 
1717 = 3..5|23 
5 43 Cela ie 
18 15 8 3.7|12 
635 4.6) 0 
19 03 = 4.0/12 
7 20 4.7) 1 
19 46 8 4,2)13 
8 O1 4.6] 1 
20 26 864.314 
8 40 4.6) 2 
2105 4.3/15 
9 17 4.4) 3 
2141 8 4.3/15 
9 52 4.2) 3 
2217 4.2/16 
10 26 3.9) 4 
22 52 8 4.1|16 
10 59 3.7| 5 
23 26 8 8=64.0)17 
11 31 3.5) 5 
rieartc crea p 
0 O01 3.9] 6 
12.07 §=3.3)17 
0 40 ~ 3.9) 7 
1253 =3.1/18 
1 27 3.8) 8 
13 47 = 3..0|20 
2 27 3.8) 9 
15 02 3.0/21 
3 42 3.910 
1621 3.2)/22 


9 O1 

21 24 5.3/15 
50 4.8) 3 

22 16 = §.2/16 

10 44 4.5) 4 

23 11 5.1|16 

11 41 4.2) 5 
x2 17 


February—Continued 
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‘Time 


m. 
34 


08 
20 
48 
05 
28 
51 
11 
43 
59 
46 
00 
02 
19 


Day 


12 2 08 
F 14 44 
13 3 14 
Sa |15 35 
14 4 21 
Su |16 59 
15 5 23 
M /|17 55 
16 6 14 
Tu |18 41 
17 6 58 
W {19 21 
18 7 36 
Th |19 58 
19 8 14 
F {20 32 
20 8 49 
Sa /|21 05 
21 9 21 
Su |21 36 
22 9 53 
M [22 05 
23 {10 24 
Tu |22 34 
24 |10 56 
WwW |23 10 
25 j11 36 
Th |23 53 
20! ah catestore 
F 12 26 
27 0 45 
Sa |13 24 
28 1 45 
Su |14 32 
29 2 56 
M /|15 47 
30 4 13 
Tu |16 54 
31 5 18 
W |17 50 
April 

1 6 14 47) 013s —04 

18 39 §=65.1/12: 36 —0.6 

7 03 4.91105 —0.8 

19 26 §©5.4/13 23 —0.9 


Eastern Standard Time; observations made ¢ és ‘The 
e day are numbered consecutively from 0b 
12 are in the afternoon ( 


'Time 
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13 
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0 08 
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2 estes et 
30 —0.2 2 | 9 38 
eo Deel eee 

ae = 3 |10 31 
25 —0.5 Sa (|22 40 
28 —0.5 4 j11 22 
20 —o7\| Su [23 27 
22. —0.5 5 
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Septe ber— Continued 


High Low 
Day Sy | fer eee BI 
Time Ht./Time Ht. 
S| hin ee 
; a.m, ft.|h. m. ft. ft.|h. tt. 
Pie 6 —o4 3 iby. 4.4) 5 47 OFS 25. 471 49. 0. 
5.411436 —o.1|| fF |.... ..|1813 1.1|| Sa i ae 
-|914 481309 -0.5 4 1008. 3.7] 5 44 1.0|} 10 |614 5.1] 0 12 
2125 5.2|15 21 0.0|/ Sa |12 37 4.3119 20 = 1.3|/ Su |18 35 5.1|12 39 
5 049. 3:5(°6 2% 1.2/1 11 1700 5.6] 0 57 
August Su |13 23 4.3/20 38. 1.3/] M |19 21 5.21/13 29 
SG 50° 47/3149 7 S04|| 6 |145 3.41 8 21 1.4|| 12 | 7 45)" 6.8l-1 aoa 
22 08 4.9116 03 _ 0.2 M /|14 18 4.3/21 41 1.1 Tu 5.1/14 18 —0.8 Pe 
10 44 4.71427 —02 ia 2 56 3.4] 9 38 a }04 13 5.9] 2 29 Bye 


‘4.6116 43. o.4|| Tu (15 24 4.4/22 33 0.9|| w 
Bie rete aay neat a sla heel th 
Bev or 8 ta hag acl ee 
eae tet OS eee tre sores sugtie 86.3 ho Sa 
Bie 25) 0455091) Saclis'es Salisor eal Ba 
Pes Be Eos lay a6 Sala s1> ~erall OM 
pee 8| 2 16 dt || exe gece: Saltese eel aa 
ee Aro sar 16.8 Salis ae Seely 
poe PE Oe 00 oy ina es“ Solie 11S e-8|| tts 
a7 88/11 580.7!) A D8 oo alt? 08 ~e-2|| 


2057 5.0115 08 -0.9 
9'22- 5.9] 8/145 04mm 
21 52 - 4.7/15 57" —0.7) 8 
41018 5.6/4 01 -05 — 

2253 4.5/16 46 -0.5 — 
1119 54/450 -02— 
23.57 4.2|17 42 —0.2 
oo pale, seca 48 aver 
12 20 5.1/18 48 0.2 
059 41/700 06 
13 22 4.8/2000 0.3 
201 4.0/:820 0.7 ; 
1422 4.6/21 06 0:3) eee 
303.4701 928 0.6 
1524 4.42203 0.2 
405 42/1026 0.5 
1625 4.312251 0.1 
502 44/1116 0.3 
17 20 4.323 35 —0.1 


22 50 


11 28 
23 32 


17 ‘|11 36 5.4, 5 06 --0.2 23 4.6).5 oe 
ao - a ae . F Saas ..|17 57 0.1 Sa |18 07 4.4/12 04 0.2 
swe 1 25 0.0 18 0 07 4.4| 6 O1 0.2 24 6 33 4.8) 018 —0O1 
30 13 29 0.2 Sa |12 36 5.2)19 07 0.4 Su |18 48 4,.4/12 47 0.0 


yes 5.0] 0 59 =—0.2— 
19 26 4.4/13 31 —O.1 


7 46 5.0} 138 —0O.1 
20 02 4 4.2)14 12 —O.1 


8 19 5.0] 2 16 0.0 
20 360«=44.1)14 51 — 0.1 


8 50 4,9) 2 50 O1-= 
2110: 3.9)/15 29 0.0 


920 48/322 02 a 


10 14 14 -0.1 Su /|13 38 5.0/20 23 0.5 M 


2 20 |214 40/837 0.7/| 26 
a a be cea M iia 22 asia ay @.5|| Ta 


2 21 {322 40/946 0.6]! 27 
see eese a cecil ‘Po [1s 49° 47/22 28° © '6.3]|  W 


ee 22 | 429 4.1/10 44 0.5|| 28 
A Bilis Be nye) W (|16 53 4.8/23 19 0.1|| Th 


4.1 

5.2 

4.4 

5.4 : 
57 4.7| 2 07- —0.3 19 1 09 4.1) 7 16 0.6 25 

5.4 

5.0 

5.4 


23 20 ««4.8/17 14° ~—s«O.0. "Tit (17847 4°58) ).,00 05 ie F /|21 44 7|16 04 0.1 
rx 24 |618 4.7) 0 05 0.0]/} 30 | 949 4.6) 3 49 0.4 
ms wa pe Ke a es F |18 34 4.9/12 26 0.2 Sa |22 21 3.5)16 38 0.3 
25 | 7 00 ~4.9) 0 49 —0.1 31 |10 24 4.5) 4 14 0.6 
Wee gales) 6 Call Sa [19-15 4.9173 11 0.0|/ Su (23 07 3.4/17.13 Oe _ 


96 |738 - 51/130 -02 
bw 42)7 30 04 eS gala se to 


ghetto a7 o6\) 27 | 805 51/209 -02||__-____ 
1257, 5.027 48 -16.5]| “M j20 28 4.7/14 35 0-0!) -|03 59. g.ale7 520 ee 4 
Pega cisceta gles [98-49 |5:1| 246 --0.1 


16 06 5.0 22 48 0.3 Tu {21 02 4.5)15 13 0.1 2 Shoe S86 -.| 5 21 0.9 


Tu |12 01 4.2/18 50° (0.7 
29 | 923 4.9] 3 20 
17 it 5.128 40 0.1|| W [2 35 4.2115 48 go ee 


0.1 
0.2 
W /|12 57 4.1|20 05 0.6 
Gms regi 50}. 0.21) 30 [2 55. 88) e oe elle ka 48) aga eee 


1807 5.2 Bie | (ak I EE se th bela Th |13 57 4.1121 08 0.5 
“Th [18 55 5:3 2 30 Ooi October r lisieeue eens : 
4 Fr 13 38 53 13 31 “9.0 F 2 rH 2 37 16 57 Sa 16 t0 re 22 os eer 
‘Sa (20 19 re eee ae sly 1s 88108 36 ee 
| 29 | 8 45 240 —0.3 3 |11-45 4.4] 5 03 8 | 5 45 


5.3 
4.9 
5.2 
5.0 5i2\eaee =5 
Su (2057 5.014 59 0.0)) cu 18 23 M [1809 4.61217 —0.5 
4.9 
4.7 
4.8 
4.5 


0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

= 1.0 
30 | 9 24 319 —0.2 4 |019 3.4] 5 42 11 9 |635 65.6|025 —07 
_M /|21 34 1537 8 =69-1)) Me j12 35) -4.3/19 44 1.1|| Tu |19 00 4.7/13 09 =-0.8 
- 31 = |10 02 3 52 -—0.1 5 |116 3.4] 6 50 13|| 10 | 724 58/115 -—08 
Tu /22 10 16 15 0.31) Tu |13 32 4.2/20 57 1.0|| Ww |19 50 4.7|/14 01 -1.0 
ay 6 |220 3.5] 9 01 1.2|| 11 |813 59/205 -0.9 
September W (|14 37 4.2/21 54 0.7|| Th |20 42 4.6/14 52 —1.0 
T1040 4.7)/424 ° 02 7 1326 38/1005  0.9|| 12 |905 58/255 —-O8 
"Ww (|2247 4:2/16 51 + 0.6]| Th |16 47 4.4/22 42 9 0.4|| FF |21 39 4.5|15 42 — 1.0 
m2 11118" 4.6) 4.52 0.4 8 |430 42/1058  0.5]| 13 (1001 55/345 —0.6 
Th |23 24 3.911728  0.8|| F |16 51 4.6/23 27 0.1|| Sa |22 41 4.3/16 33 —0.8 


can’ * 7 < ~~. sal - Cg pes _ 
—- 4 hii eal 7 = yer - ~ 


426 Astronomical—New York Tide Tables for 1954; Atlantic 
ee New York City Tide Tables, 1954 


Noyember—Continued December December—Con 
ae eee NN oS ee ee eee 
High Low High Low 
Day Ae ee Day |—————_- Day 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht, ote 
Been -ottelhom. tt || = dbom. re ban. it. bh. m 
14 102 5.2| 4 36 —0.3 T1038" 04 2) bes 0.5|' 18 | 2 50 
Su |23 43 4.1/17 26 -—0.5|| W |.. .. .-|18 10 0.1); Sa |15 01 
Tae | ees} 0,0 2 1028 3.6] 6 08 0.6!) 19 | 3 43 
M |i2 0i 4.9118 24 —-0.2|| Th |12 30 4.1/19 08 6.2|| Su |15 58 
16 |042 4.1) 6 39 0.4 3 A) 1240 SS|- 236 0.6|| 20 | 4 37 
Tu |12 58 4.5|19 28 0.0|| F |13 25 4.0/20 16 0.1), M_ j16 55 a 
17° |-139- 4.0/7 53 0.6 4 |213 4.1) 9 00 0.4|} 21 | 5 28 
W |13 54 4.2/20 31 0.1|} Sa |14 26 3.9121 18 -—0.1|) Tu |17 48 55 
18 | 235 4.0] 9 O1 0.6 5 |3 14 4.4/10 05 Ol!" 22 [8 13° 24 t 
Th |14 50 4.0/21 27 0.1|| Su |15 33 3.9/22 14 -—0.3|| W /|18 36 3.4\12 40 
19 | 331 4.1) 9 59 0.5 6 |419 4:7]1102 —0.3]} 23 |654 4.5) 039 
F |15 46 3.8/22 16 0.0|| M |16 42 4.0\23 07 —0.5|| Th |19 18 3.5|13 26 
20 | 427 4.2110 50 0.3 520 56.1111 57 —-0.6|]| 24 | 732 4.6] 1 23 
Sa |16 42 3.8/23 01 0.0|| Tu |1746 4.1]... _.|| °F |19 58 3.5/14 09 
21/517 4.4/11 37 0.2 8 |616 5.41001 —O0.7|} 25 05 
Su |17 34 3.8|23 44 —v.1|| W |18 44 4.3/12 52 —0.8/| Sa 49 
22 | 6 02 9 |708 56/055 —0.9}| 26 43 


sack) Se ss 
M |18 20 3.8/12 22 0.1 Th /|19 36 4.3)13 46 —1.0 Su 
23 6 42 4.7| 0 26 —0.1 10 8 00 5.6] 149 —0.9 27 
Tu /19 01 3.8)/13 06 —0.1 F_ (|20 30 4.3)14 38 —1.1 M 
24 7 19 4.81 108 —0.1 il 8 52 §.5| 2 42 —-0.9 28 
W (19 39 3.8)13 49 —0.2 Sa |21.26 4.3)15 27 -1.2 Tu 
25 7 52 4.8) 1 48 0.0 12 9 46 5.3} 3 33) —0.8 29 
Th |20 16 3.7\14 31 —0.2 Su |22 24 4.2\16 16 —1.0 w 
26 8 26 4.8] 2 26 0.0 13 |10 42 5.0} 4°23 —0.6 30 
F 20 53 3.6)15 10 —0.2 M_ {23 22 4.1)17 04 —0.8 Th 


27 8 57 4.7| 3 O01 0.1 14/11 37 4.6) 5 14 —0.2 31 
Sa {21 31 3.5|/15 46 —6.2 Sg Wi gee -.{17 54 .—0.5 F 


oko Roo Sa 


28 9. 29 4.6| 3 33 0.2 15 0 16 4.1) 6 Ll 0.1 
Su |22 10 3.4|16 21 —O.1 W {12 29 4.3/18 48° —0.3 
29 |10 05 4.4) 4 03 0.3 16 1 08 4.0) 7 16 0.4 
M /22 53 3.4|16 54 0.0 Th /13 19 3.9119 47) —O.1 
30 |10 48 4.3) 4 34 0.4 17 1 58 3.9) 8 23 0.5]) 
Tu (23 39 3.5|17 29 0.1 F 14 09 3.6/20 44 0.1 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distan 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by h 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon 
range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature.the range is decreased (neap tides 
The rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 696-699 


H. . M. M. 
MIDANY SIN Voss eres a gs 9 League Island, Pa..... 5 Portiand, Me......... HE 
Annapolis, Md.... 9 Marblehead, Mass..... 2 Portsmouth, 2 
Atlantic City 1 Miami Beach, Fla..... 0 4 
Baltimore, Md. 1 Nahant, Mass. . 2 0 & 
Bar Harbor, M 2 Nantucket, Mass 3 35)|Richmond, Va......... 8 3 
Beaufort, S. C. 0 Newark, N. J........ 0 0-4: 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I 1 New Bedford, Mass. 0 55)|Rockland, Me......... Pa 
Boston, Mass......... 2 Newburyport, Mass 3 25||Rockport, Mass,...... 2 3% 
Bridgeport, Conn 2 |New Haven, Conn. 2 2 A: 
BPIStOl Foe2ia ie je niet 0 New London, Con 1 Sandy Hook, N. J..... 0 3: 
Cape May, N. J....... 0 Newport, R. 1 Savannah, Ga......... 0 21 
Charleston, 8. C...... 0 Norfolk, Va. woe 0 Southport, N. C.... 03) 
Bastport, Me......... 2 Norwich, Conn 1 Viney’d Hav’n, Mass. 25. 
Gloucester, Mass...... 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va... 0 Washington, D. C.. 122 
Bell Gate, N. Y....... 2 Philadelphia, Pa....... 6 Watch Hill, R. fT... 0 0. 
Isle of Shoals, N. H....ad 2 Plymouth, Mass....... 2 West Point, N. 32 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 1 Point Lookout, Md... . 5 Wilmington, N. C 20. 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 

Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet ; Ins. Places | Feet | Ins, 
Balboa, Panama...| 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, f. 
Baltimore, Md..... 1 1 New London, Conn. 2 7 ||Sandy SOK Ne die { 3 
Boston, Mass... ... 9 6 New Orleans, La...) See | Note ||San Francisco, Calif. 3 il 
Charleston, 8. C... 5 1 Newport, R.I...,. 3 6 Savannah, Ga...:. 7 5 
Colon, Panama....| 0 8 ||New York, N.¥..:| 4 5. ||Seattle, Wash sieaeer 7 
eS SER - 5 Sata spe py arias 2 6 ||Tampa, Fla....:.. 1 10° 
y ton, Tex... . ade. Pays . Vashi 
Key West, Fla.....| 1 4 ||Portland, Me. 3 i Mamnascaess ss u 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall i 
being about 10 inches at low river sta nd tare ca ieoueaes 


with the stage of the Mississippi Rivei 
The greatest tides in the world ar 


ee end per) a ee, stage. 

d por n e Bay of Fundy, between 

Bee ck. where. under a combination of certain astronomical conaitione: it is Chenitie tee wa 
in Minus Basin to rise 5315 feet from low water. The mean range at Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but 
range in excess of 23 feet can be expected each month. ; : sa 
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Atheneum, Hartford 
Vadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sa., N., 
ord, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
organ and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
ries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
taining J. P. Morgan collection of antique 
nzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 
tion of early American furniture; painting from 
A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 

S; early Central and South American art; ship 

; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 

ie; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
modern bronzes; old master and modern draw- 

S$; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
e. The Atheneum maintains a reference li- 
‘ary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
and catalogues of exhibitions. 


: Mystic Seaport 
“Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn., is a historical 
seafaring exhibition operated by Marine Historical 
, Inc., since 1929. It has 30 buildings on 17 
es, including smithy, chapel, rope walk, 
, Shops, etc. At the docks lie the whaleship 
arles W. Morgan, the square-rigger Joseph Con- 
, the schooner Australia and the ferry Brinck- 
hoff. Boats on land include a Japanese midget 
Beane: in 1952 it was visited by 80,000 persons 
ats, 


At Yale University 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull (Washing- 
on’s aide-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
e first art gallery connected with a university. 

he original gallery was replaced in 1901. 

The collections contain objects illustrative of 
fhe art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(motably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
fions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trade 

pute city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash in 

‘ansjordania); of the Near and Far East (the 

obart Moore Memorial Collections of Textiles), 


urope (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of Early 


alian Painting, and French Impressionists from 
fhe Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 
mbull Collection of paintings of the American 
evolution, the Garvan Collection of American fur- 
niture, silver, glass, pewter, prints and painting; 
the Morgan Collection of American Miniatures, and 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Greene Collec- 
fion of portrait engravings; Collection of Société 
Anonyme (modern painting, sculpture and prints) 
and the Moore Collection of Japanese prints. 


Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
yersity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
m connection with scientific research. Its collec- 

in vertebrate paleontology is one of the 
eatest in the world; it has extensive collections 
zoology, invertebrate paleontology, mineralogy, 
archaeology. Connected with the museum is the 
Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with collec- 
fions of deepsea fishes and—invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 

both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
0 teptiles, amphibians’ and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
1igh. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
jatural size and environment, 110 ft. long and 
i6 ft. high is considered the largest painting 
aver made of the subject. There are two halls of 
mammals and fine U. S. fossil specimens. 
“The Halil of Astronomy on the third floor has 
s large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
sf Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
wo halls devoted to zoology, and four halls de- 
ioted to anthropology and primitive culture. One 
Shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
ther the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Antiquarian, Concord 

Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass., situated at 
he intersection of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
Purnpike, contains antiques from Concord families, 
685-1870, and relics associated with the military 
nd literary history of Concord, the seat of Na- 
haniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Wal- 
io Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Al- 
ott, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William 
ilery Channing, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim 
ull and other famous Americans. The study of 
tmerson’s house, with his books as he left them, 
as been moved into the museum; here are also 
élics of Thoreau’s stay at Walden; and _ books, 
urniture, letters, glass and other memorabilia of 
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old Concord, where ‘‘the embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard ’round the world." 


Antiquarian, Worcester 

The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
American history and printing in the country. It 
has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 20 miles of 
shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 

The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
modern masters. ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ 
dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to be discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and music is 
carried out, with annual attendance over 100,000. 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, a 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the ‘‘Stellarium,’’ a miniature planetarium. In the 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges witn which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection is the original ‘‘One Hoss 
Shay,’ immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, is known for the excellence of its 
collections from the Far East, the Middle East and 
Egypt. The Chinese and Japanese sculpture and 
painting include many rare items; the Indian col- 
lection is especially important and there is a 
smaller collection of arts of the Near East. The 
Egyptian collection was obtained almost entirely by 
excavation conducted for many years by the Mus- 
eum, especially at Gizeh. Of the Classical collec- 
tion, the Eros relief, the Chryselephantine statuette 
and the gold bowl are believed to equal anything 
in the Acropolis Museum, Athens. 

The Museum also has valuable collections of 
French and Flemish textiles of the Middle Ages 
and Asiatic Peruvian and Coptic textiles. ‘ There 
is a comprehensive department devoted to sculp- 
ture, and European and American decorative arts, 
including a collection of English and American 
silver, containing the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass. The Karolik collection of American 
art includes furniture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major work of all important 
schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has_ Velasquez’ Infanta and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as unusual work by Gauguin, 
Rubens, Renoir and many others. 


Boston Museum of Science 

Boston Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
combines exhibits of natural history, science, in- 
dustry, man, public health and astronomy. It car- 
ries forward in a 1951 structure the work of the 
Museum of Natural History, founded 1830. 

The Museum specializes in exhibits that operate 
or permit audience participation. A fully equipped 
ship’s bridge, with instruments, faces up Charles 
River. The atomic energy exhibit, with a 6-ft. 
model of Uranium-235 atom, has continuous cloud 
chambers in which cosmic ray tracks and radio- 
active particles-are made visible. Marine transpor- 
tation is explained with the help of a 9,000,000 
candlepower lens from Navesink, N. J., lighthouse, 
and models of ships and engines. Among the dio- 
ramas is a notable oue showing the building of a 
pyramid at Gizeh, with 2,500 figures. 


At Harvard University 
The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., is_a modern two-story 
puilding completed in 1946. Under the direction of 
Prof. Howard H. Aiken, research is carried on in 
many fields relating to the construction and op- 
eration of large-scale digital calculating machinery. 
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The building houses a library of 750 vols., a 
seminar room, a students’ laboratory, a machine 
shop, a drafting room, offices and laboratories. In 


r of th building is the machine room, 
the cente =o e i. ~ i 


The Mark I Calcu 
digital computer. It is constructed of 
mechanical counters and relays, and is automati- 
cally controlled by perforated paper tapes. The 
Machine can obtain the 46-digit product of two 
factors of 23 decimal digits in about one second. 
At the same time the machine can perform up to 
twenty 23-digit additions. If the machine makes 
an error, it automatically stops and a signal light 
is turned on. The final results are printed by 
electric typewriters controlled by the machine. 

The Mark IV Calculator is an electronic digital 
computing machine employing a magnetic drum 
and static magnetic delay lines for the internal 
storage of 4230 numbers of 16 decimal digits and 
10,000 program orders. In one second the machine 
can perform up to 75 multiplications and 33 
divisions together with many additions and other 
operations. In case an error is made the machine 
automatically performs the calculation again, 
stopping only in case a correct result cannot be 
obtained after several attempts. The final results 
of a calculation are recorded on magnetic tapes. 
Four independent printing units are employed to 

tint numbers stored on magnetic tape according 
© any desired format. The pages obtained in this 
way can be reproduced by the photo-offset process 
without transcription. 

The staff of the Computation Laboratory is 
responsible for the construction of two other digi- 
tal calculators. Mark II and Mark III, located in 
Dahlgren, Va., and operated by the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the U. S. Navy. Mark II is a relay 
calculator while Mark III is an electronic machine. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded (1866) by George Peabody. Since its 
founding it has sent more than 600 expeditions 
to every continent, resulting, with the addition 
of important gifts and purchases, in the building 
up of one of the most comprehensive and best 
balanced collections of ethnology, archaeology 
and physical anthropology. 

The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
were made under its direction and its collections 
from this area, and from Middle America generally, 
are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are unequalled in the New World. In ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 

art through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
important, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. The library possesses over 
60,000 vols. in anthropology. 


Massachusetts Historical 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, oldest 
historical organization in the U. S., was founded 
in August, 1790, and held its first meeting in Bos- 
ton on January 24, 1791. Resident membership is 
limited to 125 citizens of the Commonwealth, to 50 
corresponding members not living in Massachu- 
setts, and 10 honorary members, not inhabitants of 
the United States. Endowments exceed $1,000,000. 

The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable portraits by 
Smibert, Harding, Copley, Stuart, and other Ameri- 
can painters. Among the pictures is the sole sur- 
viving copy of the earliest view of Harvard 
College, made by William Burgis in 1726. Two 
collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, were given to the Society by William Sumner 
Appleton, I, and by Henry Adams. 

The library contains over 300,000 printed vol- 
umes and pamphlets and rare Americana. The 
chief treasure is its huge collection of manuscripts, 
including the Winthrop Papers, covering three 
centuries of the history of New England, and the 
private papers of Thomas Jefferson. The auto- 
graphs are among the finest in existence. 


Jones Library, Amherst 

The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., inc. 1919, 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 
Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his 
will. The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
logical and historical collections besides general 
works. It has special collections of Emily Dickin- 
son, Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson), and 
Robert Frost material; exhibition and story-telling 
rooms for children, a stage and an auditorium. 
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1790 and e 
collections of Albert 
of the American Optical Co., and h 
Cheney Wells, and is described 

community,” as well as a 
houses were removed from 


museum. Most 
New England vill 


cea ‘ Rates ee, The pa 
s of orig: se : en 
Plymouth Colony, 1621, oldest state documentt 
New England, is here. The collections are m 
tained by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


Essex Institute, Salem 
Essex Institute, 132-134 Essex St., Salem, Mi 
founded to promote history, science and art, ho 
one of New England’s finest collections of origi 
records of settlement and seafaring. The lib 
books amphlets. 


imprints by Essex County writers, complete 

of Hawthorne and Whittier, original records; 
witchcraft trials, customs reports, business paps 
of the sa ship era. Among relics the i 
by Hawthorne at 1 
Custom house, a sampler made by Gov. Eni 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Stox 
the table of Molly Pitcher; a large numb 
of military uniferms, guns, swords of all wW: 
furniture, pewter and household articles. Co 
Institute supervises three completely furnish 
buildings illustrating their times: John Wa 
house, 1684; Pingree house, 128 Essex St., design 
by Samuel McIntire, 1804; Pierce-Nichols ho 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1782-1801, cal3l 
“the finest wooden house in New England.” 
colonial apothecary and cobbler’s shop are € 
hibited. In the Annex are larger objects includi: 
a one-horse chaise of 1785, early spinets a 
pianos including the piano on which Lowell Mass 
wrote Nearer My God to Thee; also early Americs 
tools, sewing machines, dolls and toys. 


Whaling, New Bedford 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whe 
ing Museum, New Bedford, Mass., contains a colle 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, Americz! 
glassware, firearms and documents illustra 
the “history of the territory. 

One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots ai 
considered one of the finest collections anywhe 
on the whaling industry is the New Bedford Wha 
ing Museum. A paras and unique collection 
whaling implements, log-books. shipping lists a 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest a 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, ¢ 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of serin 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet co 
lection of 40 ship models. 


iling e 
stitute has the desk used 


Worcester Art Museum 

The Worcester Art Museum was founded : 
Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury : 
its first and largest benefactor. 

The permanent collection consists of 23 galleri< 
illustrating the evolution of art from early Egyr 
tian civilization to modern times, with primai 
emphasis on painting and sculpture; especial! 
notable are the mosaics from Antioch, Syrie 
Egyptian, Classical, Oriental, and Medieval scul 
ture; the Gothic tapestry of the Last Judgmeny 
the Italian and Flemish paintings of the 15th an 
16th centuries; the English, French, and Ear) 
American collections of the 18th century. 


Currier Gallery, Manchester 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., is ne 
table for American paintings of 18th, 19th and 20t 
centuries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargen 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Ales 
ander, James, Fransiolo, Sample, Sheeler. Paint 
ings by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, Coro 
Constable, Mabuse, Picasso, It has America 
primitives and French wallpaper from the Vaugh 
house in Thetford, Vt., as well as early America 
and later furniture. Examples of American an 
English silver by John Coney, Benjamin Bur 
Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Ec 
ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are exhibites 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and househo! 
accessories, and American glass, including an ir 
portant group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


New Hampshire Historical 
__ The New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
N. H., organized 1823, maintains an extensive 
ary and museum. The library contains over 
000 volumes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state 
ers, Maps and documents relating to early New 
pshire records, a nearly complete file of New 


npshire newspapers up to 1900, a genealogical 
ion, portrait gallery and auditorium. Displayed 
‘the Society’s gallery are portraits painted in 
ord by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
aph. Here also are original paintings or au- 
tic reproductions of New Hampshire notables, 
ding those of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and 
ail Webster, his parents; Dudiey Leavitt, al- 

ac publisher; John Wheelwright, founder of 
; Lewis i maker of the Concord 
and many 

by Thomas 


War 


Newport and Providence 
“Newport Historical Society, Newport, R. L., 
founded 1853, has a marine museum and exten- 
Sive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
tc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
puse built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
‘and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of log books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss. 
ef the 17th and 18th centuries. 

_ The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. It comprises a museum of objects of 
Rhode Island origin and rooms containing furni- 
ture made by Newport 18th century cabinet makers. 
i library specializes in the history of Rhode 
Island and genealogy. 
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Thomas Alva Edison Museum 
The Thomas Alva Edison Museum, West Orange, 
N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation, comprises Edison’s library of 10,000 books 
and original notebooks and records; his workshop, 
Where the phonograph, universal electric motor, 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, motion picture 
apparatus, etc., were perfected; his chemical room, 
Where he worked on coal-tar derivatives, and the 
approach to electronics. 


Montclair Art Museum 

The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
the four cultural groups of North American In- 
dians; a large collection of American and foreign 
paintings, sculptures, and prints; an Highteenth 
Century Dutch-clock;,various pieces of furniture; 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 


Newark Museum 

The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park, in Newark, N. J. 
The original building, given (1926) by Louis Bam- 
perger, on ground provided by the City of Newark, 
contains the Museum’s exhibition galleries, and 
the Science Registrar’s Exhibits. The Museum 
Addition houses the Junior Museum with exhibition 
galleries and workshops in arts, crafts and the 
natural sciences; the Arts Workshop for Adults; a 
reference library; the lending department and the 
museum offices. In the Museum Garden is New- 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse. - ; 

The Museum has large collections of Tibetan art 
and ethnology, Japanese netsukes and other Ori- 
ental art objects; American paintings and sculp- 
ture; classical antiquities; 6,000 coins of all nations 
and 200 moving models showing the art and 
Science of mechanics. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 
5 The ‘gina the x6 Gallery, and ae. ppreny ead 
hool in Buffalo, . Y., are under 
forporative management, The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. The Gallery. noted for its modern 
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sculpture and painting. includes in its permanent 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re- 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, 
Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, Gauguin and Lehm- 
bruck, Lipchitz; Bellows, Childe Hassam, Homer, 
Earl and Gilbert Stuart. 

European painters represented by notable 
works include David, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough. Romney, Lawrence, Claude Lorrain, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Seurat, di Credi, Pannini, Car- 
paccio, Gillot, Gericault and Rubens. 


Buffalo Museum of Science 

The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- 
zation. There is also a Hall of the Niagara Frontier 
containing local flora and fauna. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 
Science embracing rare editions of books on science; 
African and South Pacific collections of primitive 
art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and_collec- 
tions of Chinese ceramics and bronzes, and Meso- 
potamian seals. ~ 


Cooperstown Museums 

Cooperstown, N. Y., on Lake Otsego, was the 
one-time home of Jas. Fenimore Cooper and in- 
spired his Leatherstocking Tales. It has three dis- 
tinctive museums. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame _ and 
Museum, opened 1939, contains a distinguished col- 
lection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, bats, uniforms 
of famous players, like Babe Ruth and Cy Young, 
pictures of old time clubs, trophies presented to 
many stars, lithographs and paintings of early 
games and famous incidents, a complete set of 
souvenirs of World Series winners and pictures of 
the winning teams are among the more than 4,000 
items in the collection. One of the items is Ruth’s 
No. 3 uniform, permanently retired (June 13, 1948) 
by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated. To qualify for 
this honor, a player must have been active in 
baseball in the 25 years preceding his election, but 
inactive for one year immediately preceding the 
voting, which is done by writers who have been 
members for at least 10 years of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association of America. All other selec- 
tions are made by the Hall of Fame Committee. 

Not far from the Museum building is the Abner 
Doubleday field, asserted to have been the first 
in_which modern baseball was played. 

Fenimore House, on Route 80, is the administra- 
tive office. of the New York State Historical Assn. 
and contains one of its museums. It has Browere’s 
famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, his- 
torical records and manuscripts, including the 
Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery of -folk 
art and of New York state painters. It conducts 
exhibits, seminars and educational work. 

The Farmers’ Museum, across the road from 
Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 
contains farm implements, wagons, carts, looms, 
pottery and dairy utensils used in New York state 
since colonial times. Besides the main building, a 
great stone dairy barn, it has a smithy, a country 
school, a print shop, a one-room school, a law 
office, etc., of the 1800-1840 period. The Cardiff 
Giant, famous hoax of 80 years ago, carved from 
a block of gypsum, is on view. 


Corning Glass Center 

Corning Glass Center, Corning, N. Y., opened 
May, 1951, on the centenniai of the Corning Glass 
Works, contains the Museum of Glass; the Library, 
devoted solely to the subject of glass; the Hall of 
Science and Industry and. the Steuben Factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is demonstrated. 
Examples of glass from pre-Christian times to early 
American and modern Steuben glass are shown. 
The first casting of the 200-inch disc for the Hale 
telescope on Mt. Palomar is on exhibition. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 

Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
west. The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 
and walls have been restored and barrack struc- 
tures similar to the originals have been built inside 
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the walls and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 
nial and Revolutionary or ie including arms, shot, 
utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the ee 
ecupied by thousands of troo century. 

e fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 

fh Li Amherst and renamed 


batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777_Gen. John Burgoyne ca, ed the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga t 


into 2 
Arnold built his ill-fated flotilla on the beach 
below the fort 1776. 


New York State Museum 

The New York State Museum, Albany, New York, 
had its origin (1836) in materials gathered by the 
Geological and Natural History Surveys of the 
State of New York. These materials, placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 1845, formed 
the nucleus of the collections of the New York 
State Museum of Natural History established by 
the State Legislature in 1870. Today the Museum 
is the custodian of all state-owned property, ap- 
propriate to a general museum, which is not placed 
in other custody by specific law. 

The extensive collections are grouped under the 
headings of geology, mineralogy, paleontology, z0- 
ology, entomology, botany, Indian archeology and 
ethnology, history and industry, and the fine arts. 
Its most important collections are in geology and 
biology. These contain basic scientific source ma- 
terials, including many hundred type specimens. 

The exhibit halls of the State Museum are on 
the fifth floor of the State Education Building, in 
the heart of Albany. Some of the more famous 
exhibits are the restoration of the Gilboa Devonian 
forest, the Cohoes mastodon, the six life-size Iro- 
quois Indian groups, and the original water color 
bird paintings of Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Rochester Arts and Sciences 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., operated by the city of Rochester, is a 
community museum of natural history, archaeolo- 
gy, ethnology, culture history, and industrial 
science of western New York. Founded in 1912, it 
occupies a modern building donated by Edward 
Bausch and opened in 1942. 

Three floors of permanent exhibits and many 
special exhibits include dioramas of Silurian and 
Devonian undersea life; flowers and plants; animal 
and bird habitat groups; and the culture of North 
American Indians and European primitive and 
civilized man. Also full-size interiors of an early 
pioneer tavern, country store, apothecary shop, 
weaving attic, colonial bedroom, dentist’s office, 
photographer’s studio, a hall of American Wom- 
en’s fashions, a hall of optical science, antiques 
and hobby collections. 

Educational services include classes, motion pic- 
tures, lectures, demonstrations, guided tours, field 
trips, adult education courses, and circulating 
exhibits for schools. Eighteen science and craft 
clubs for school-age children, 32 adult hobby 
groups meet in the museum, which had 124,530 
visitors in 1952. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and make 
available books, manuscripts and other historical 
material donated to it by President Roosevelt, and 
such related historical material as it might ac- 
quire. The building was erected with privately 
subscribed funds on a_ section of the Roosevelt 
estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt and his mother, 
and was turned over to the Government July 4, 
1940. The museum portion, in which are displayed 
historic documents and photographs, ship models, 
art objects and curios, was opened June 30, 1941. 
All of the books and most of the manuscript col- 
lections are available for research. The Library has 
about 7,000 cubic feet. of manuscripts, of which 
Mr. Roosevelt's White House papers are the larg- 
est single group, and about 25,000 books and 36,000 
other printed items. In addition to the Presiden- 
tial papers, the manuscript collections include ma- 
terials relating to Mr. Roosevelt’s personal life and 
political career. A number of his associates have 
placed their personal papers in the Library. 

The Library is maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin. 
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by him in 18635 and 
bled house “‘as full of 
cottage into a ga . 


tur 

vale. It contains 1,000 

books originally owned 

orabilia, including the costume worn 
Jefferson when he played Rip van i 

the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on Broad 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Dan 
Chester French. 


Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations — 
Three-fully restored buildings recalling 
when manors were established by royal edict 
the province of New York are located on the a 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Philipse Manor Hall. Yonkers, N. Y.. was begt) 
c. 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter-archite 


for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the Dutch prov ey 


Hall, only surviving building o: uni | 
of mills and barns on the banks of the Nepperhe 
River (now underground) was augmented 
Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a center { 
colonial social life. When the Philipse fami: 
remained ioyal to Britain in the Revolutic 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by f 
State, 1908, it was restored by the America 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 191 

Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on tr 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Frec 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely fr 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and fai 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beekma 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of th 
early republic, The stone mansion is equipped wit 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils of the 1 
and 18th centuries. A separate exhibit has Vic 
torian furnishings of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

On the Pocantico, beyond the mill pond, stanc 
the Washington Irving Memorial Bridge, ani 
farther upstream is the site of the old bride 
where, according to Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased Ichabou 
Crane. This adjoins Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
where the Dutch Church, restored, appears sub 
stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Philips 
and his second wife, Catherine vam Cortlandt. I7 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many grea 
Americans, including Irving, J. K. Paulding, Car 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


Syracuse Fine Arts 

The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
N. Y., was founded 1896 by Geo. Fisk Comfort, on 
of the founders of the Metropolitan Museum o 
Art. It contains the first permanent collection o 
paintings exclusively by American artists ever as 
sembled in a museum, Its biennial Ceramic 
Exhibition, sponsored also by Onondaga Pot® 
tery. Co. and the Ferro Corp., features ceramii: 
sculpture, pottery.and enamels, and gives a la 
number of awards. The exhibit is sent annualiga 
leading museums in the United States and Canada 
The Museum also functions as a Community Ar? 
Center, with classes ‘in arts and crafts for childrer 
and adults, and as a music center. 


Utica, N. Y., Institute 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a cultural center foi 
Utica and surrounding towns, functioning through 
the Community Arts program and the School : 


Art. In the Music building are conducted lecture; 
and classes on music and art and motion pictur 
programs. There is an extensive record library 
Four rooms exemplify a cultured home of the 19 
period. The Art Gallery has an annual exhibit by 
artists of Central New York and an informal 
Sidewalk Show. The School of Art offers courses 
in painting, drawing, design, graphic arts, sculp- 
ture, ceramics and all the visual arts. 


Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh 
The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an auditorium seat- 
ing 500 and can demonstrate 9,000 stars and plan- 
ets, and comets, clouds and other phenomena. It 
has five galleries devoted to the natural sciences, 


y demonstrations for science classes, s 
exhibitions for geography, Latin, and English 
ses; and monthly changes in galleries. Adult 


struction is also given. 


'_ Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

'_ Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,.founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 


sculpture, and with the distinction of having 
ternational exhibitions of paintings; Carnegie 
luseum, covering the natural sciences and applied 
‘arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


- Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
_ Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 
‘of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions 
the study and promotion of the mechanic 
ts and applied science. The building contains 
@ memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, 
@ library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
1eroic-sized statue of Franklin by James Earle 
aser stands in the hall. 
The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
May be operated by visitors. ‘There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
“and special displays on current developments. 
- The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 139,000 vols. and 50,000 
‘pamphlets, including complete runs of domestic 
and foreign technical periodicals; in all a most 
‘valuable depository of fundamental scientific 
literature. .- 
* The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 
"The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
‘to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
‘of which is the Franklin Medal. (Consult Index 
“for Awards) 

e Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
“studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
“search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 

The Fels arium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 

Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 
by Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, is an en- 
dowed nonprofit body for research in pure and ap- 
plied sciences, for training research workers and 
providing technical information of use to indus- 

jes and municipalities, for the preservation of 
health and resources. From Mar. 1, 1952 to Mar. 
1, 1953, the Institute expended $4,099,405, of which 
$805,086 was used for pure research in the six de- 
partments and on 9 fellowships, with 116 members 
engaged. In applied science 412 members were 
engaged on 73 other fellowships . 

The Industrial Hygiene Foundation supervised 
air-pollution research including a Survey for a 
large steel company and completion of a 10-month 
study in New Haven, Conn., which was presented 
+o the city officials. Medical surveys were carried 
out for various industries. Studies were made of 
the effect of industrial dusts on the respiratory 
system and of chemicals in cosmetics and agricul- 
tural preparations. Work on improving orthopedic 
appliances completed its fifth year; other studies 
dealt with acid in coal mines, new type of varnish 
for pens and the per iee ment of digital com- 

ting machine components. 

e esearch in applied science dealth with dur- 
ability of domestic marble, structural clay prod- 
ucts, insulation, refractories, optical glass, abrasive 
wheel grinding, ¢hain and are welding, painting of 
steel, nickel compounds; stream pollution, gaseous 
combustion, yeast chemistry, tests of sleeping bag 
materials and numerous other subjects. 

During 1952, 50 U. S. patents were granted to 
members. The Mellon Institute News makes week- 
ly reports; Air Repair, Industrial Hygiene Digest 
and Nutritional Observatory are also published. 
The Institute is not freely open to visitors. 
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Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 
The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway (1812), the oldest scien- 
tific institution of its kind, possesses a collection 
of natural objects in many respects. unrivaled. Its 
Natural Histo: Museum exhibits animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vi ty, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for John James Audubon, a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 156,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. Experi- 
mental , dealing with the living plant, is a 

recent addition. The library has 150,000 vols. 
The Academy’s Department of Limnology, with 
eee puma ie a reece in the field of water 
on and sponsor research - 

tries and municipalities. tor ge 


Pennsylvania Academy 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, is the oldest art 
institution in the United States. Organized ‘“‘to 
promote the cultivation of the fine arts in Ameri- 
ca,”’ it set- high standards of excellence, which 
have been maintained in its acquisition of paint- 
ings-and in its educational work. The institution 
possesses a representative cross section of Ameri- 
can art, from the collections of Peales, 
Stuarts, Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
Chase to con porary artists of such national 
importance as Burchfield, Watkins and Knath. 


ae Pennsylvania Historical 

storical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
important manuscript depositories in the U. S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
approximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, and 
perjodicals. Included are books from the library 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
issue of 1773; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 
German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 
tion of Colonial Laws. 

There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper of every issue printed 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the arts 
of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars at Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from=the Foulc col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
Chatefu de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Tihenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damhan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty. 
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Among the notable works are the John G. John- 
son collection of over 1,000 pain' , con 
many Italian and Flem leces by su 
artists as Van Eyck, Van_de Weyden, 
Antonnella da Messina, ttice) Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish baroque 


een ed by Post-impressionists in 

orris Elkins collection. There is an_excellen 
collection of French 20th century art in the Galla- 
tin and Arensberg collections. A large new section 
devoted wholly to modern art is currently under 
construction. 

The oriental section has the Crozier collection 
Periai seats of the Bmperer Chien Lune, Contracts 
perial seals of the peror en Lung. 
have been let for a large addition to this section, 
to be completed in 1955. 


University of Pennsylvania 

The University Museum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
1889 and is concerned with the study of man, par- 
ticularly as exemplified by the remains of ancient 
civilizations and the customs of primitive peoples. 
Its activities comprise field research in archaeology 
and ethnology conducted through its expeditions 
to all parts of the world, and museum research. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes- 

A new Middle American Gallery synthesizes 
Mayan and other Mexican cultures and the Baby- 
lonian Section contains a tablet library with about 
20,000 cuneiform documents from Nippur and Ur. 

The Egyptian collection includes pieces from the 
temple of Merenptah; the Far East section has 
iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara and South 
India schools; there are mosaic fountains in the 
Islamic section; collections from Ancient Crete, 
Cyprus, Etruria and Beisan are shown. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 26,000 volumes relating to archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 80,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color. The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and club groups. 


Valley Forge 

Valley Forge State Park, 2,033 acres, 22 mi. n. 
of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 83) preserves 
the site of Washington’s encampment during 
the hard winter of 1777-78, when 8,200 soldiers 
reported for duty and 2,898 were incapacitated. Of 
Special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built since 1905 by the Rev. W. 
Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the Colonies, Peace 
chime and carillon, and Valley Forge Museum of 
American History. 


Delaware Art Center 


The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent ‘exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large .educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults. Of unique value is its collection of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle (born-in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911). Pyle illus- 
trated such famous stories as Janice Meredith, 
Kidnapped, To Have and to Hold, and many oth- 
ers. The Art Center has the extensive Bancroft 
English Pre-Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, Mil- 
lais, Constable, and a library on the period. 


SOUTH 


Baltimore Museum of Art 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 
has extensive collections of paintings, sculp 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 
periods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French: Jacob Epstein Collection 
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Maryland Historical Society 

The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimors 
Md., has a library of approximately 50,000 volun 
20,000 pamphlets and several thousands of pri 
and original plans and drawings and a large CO. 
lection of man pts. Among the printed 
terials are a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, a compl 
run of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a considerab 
run of the Maryland Gazette of Annapolis, files 
Baltimore newspapers and rare American imprintz 

Also over 1300 papers of the Calvert mils! 
the earliest dating from Henry VIII, and includin 
many papers describing the establishment of_th 
colony; the papers of John H. B. Latrobe, Othe 
Holland Williams, Robert Gilmor, Robert Olivez 
Senator James A. Pearce and of the Carroll, Lilo} 
and Ridgely families. There are large collections c 
genealogical papers, Bible and church records. 

Among the drawings are the original designe 
submitted in competition for the United State 
Capitol (1792), and two submitted anonymo: 
by Thomas Jefferson for the President’s House a 
the water color drawings of Benjamin H. Lat 
for the United States Capitol (1810), the Cathedrays 
at Baltimore, the Bank of Pennsylvania and St 
John’s Church, Washington. 

In addition to the iarge Gallery where portrai 
of distinguished Marylanders and other Americans 
are shown, the Society has rooms of f 
nishings of varying periods. Worthy of speci 
mention are the banquet table and card table om 
Thomas Jefferson: the family heirlooms of th 
Bonapartes, descendants of Betsy Patterson, wh) 
married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleons 
the Redwood collection of costumes, jewelry, silve 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale 
Key, Carroll, McKim, Oliver and Hopkinson fami 
lies; the Marine Room, displaying models, paint 
ings and prints of ships, and historical furnitures 


Peabody, Baltimore 


Peabody Institute Library, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
Pl., Baltimore, endowed 1857 by George Peabody? 
has 265,000 vols. and 2,500 maps, many uniques 
Subjects include, among others, religion, 16th: 
17th, and 18th century imprints, Maryland news. 
papers voyages, genealogy, bibliography, incuna-; 
bula, illustrated books on flora and fauna, a specia) 
section on early 19th century American Fiction 
Cervantes and the complete files of John Pendl 
ton Kennedy (1795-1870), who wrote as ‘Mark 
Littleton.”’ Research facilities are available. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters. The 
many exhibits illustrate the history of all th 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotam 
and Egypt to the art of the nineteenth century 
The most outstanding sections of the collection mé¢ 
be listed as the Egyptian small sculptures: th 
Greek, Roman and Etrus¢an bronzes and ceramics; 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen— 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts: 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass. 
and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance bronzes.) 
enamels and jewelry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work 
The collection of paintings ranges from Italian. 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century ta 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth, before) 
the advent of Post-Impressionism. The library, 
besides the important collection of eastern and 
western illuminated mauuscripts, contains over 
winaividuat aeidomeet | 
ndividual objects of interest are the bilingual] 
seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
one Aer fecipherts the lao language; and 
wi 0} e large figures once on th 
portal of the Abbey of St Denis. : 


‘Appomattox, Va. 
the house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
iderec the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 


via to Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. A., April 9, 1865, 
been reproduced by the National Park Service 
he grounds of Appomattox Court House Na- 

nal Monument, which covers 968 acres and in- 
les the final position of the opposing armies. 

original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
mantled for removal but never re-erected. 


Colonial Williamsburg 
¢ historic portions of Williamsburg, Va., 56 

S east of Richmond, have been restored to 
18th century appearance in what constitutes 
most comprehensive restoration of the Ameri- 

o past ever undertaken. The work started in 
made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

v than $30,000,000 has been expended and the 
continues. It is carried forward by Colonial 
illiamsburg, Inc., a non-profit educational cor- 
poration. On over 216 acres, more than 400 
solonial homes, taverns, shops and public build- 
gs have been reconstructed after the removal 
more than 500 post-colonial structures. The 
Majority of more than 90 surviving 18th century 
nildings have been restored to their original lines. 
city is visited by more than 500,000 persons 

eh year. Eight principal buildings, including 
colonial Capitol, Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
vern, George Wythe House, Ludwell-Paradise 
se, Public Gaol, The Magazine and Guard- 

e, and the Brush-Everard House, have been 
curately furnished and are .open to the public 
y with guides in colonial dress. Points of 
est include Bruton Parish Church, (1715) the 
called Christopher Wren building of the Col- 
ef William and Mary (1695), and the Court- 
of 1770. A Reception Center is provided for 


tors. 

illiamsburg was the capital of Virginia, 1699- 

1780, and played a part in the movement for inde- 
ndence. .Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 

orge Mason and other early patriots received 

fheir early training here. 


The Institute of Early American History and 

ure, sponsored jointly by the College of 
Villiam and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 

s founded 1943 to promote study, research and 
Bublication of American history in all its early 
hases. It publishes historical monographs and 
locumentary works and the William and Mary 
uarterly, a journal of early American history. 


James Monroe Law Office 
The James Monroe Law Office Museum in Fred- 
, is the building in which the fifth 


wn by the James Monroe Memorial Foundation. 

Was originally designated by direct descendants 
of President Monroe to house and exhibit a large 
Bolliection of Monroe family personal possessions; 
shina, silver, portraits, manuscripts, letters and 
urniture used in White House. The Foundation 
)bublicizes the Monroe Doctrine and the Monroe 


Mariners’ Museum 

The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
her Milton Huntington. It is situated on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, six miles 
forth of Newport News, Va. 
The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial material, 
figureheads, navigation instruments and memor- 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
fhan 750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models, and working mechanical scale 
jmodels of ship propulsion machinery. More than 80 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship carver, 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wing- 
ead of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate 
neaster of 1858. 
The Marine Library has over 35,000 vols. on 
Shipbuilding, navigation, naval history, merchant 
marine: over 50,000 photographs of ships; several 
ousand maps and charts and plans cf vessels. 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 

- Norfolk Museum of Arts and Scienees, Yarmouth 
~ the Hague, Norfolk, Va., is the headquarters of 
q4umerous local cultural organizations including 
5 sponsoring group, the Norfolk Society of Arts. 
Phere are 14 galleries on two floors, a library 
‘oom housing the horticultural library of the 
federated garden clubs, D.A.R. and C.S.A. histori- 
al records and the art and Tidewater history 
‘eference library. It exhibits 18th century furni- 
e, old master and 20th century paintings and 
eulpture, Serpell collection of ivories, fams and 
anamels. Dr. J. C. Perry collections of Chinese 
eeramics and American Indian artifacts, old 
master drawing collections and Norfolk and Tide- 
water material. 
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The Myers Historic House, Freemason and Bank 
Street, built 1792, has been restored. It now has 
its original furniture, silver, and paintings in- 
cluding Gilbert Stuart and Thomas Sully. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
and Grove Ave., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, was 
founded by John Barton Payne and others and 
is administered by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
It has a comprehensive collection of old masters 
of the Italian, Dutch, English and French schools, 
as well as a fine group by American artists, his- 
torical and modern. During 1952-53 the Museum 
acquired four mosaic panels from Antioch depict- 
ing the Four Seasons; ten pieces of ancient Egyp- 
tian. sculpture, two Chinese Tang dynasty terra- 
cotta figurines, a Swabian XV _ century carved 
wood statue, four French XII century Romanesque 
capitals, a stone sculpture by Jacques Lipchitz; 
Paintings by Auguste Renoir, Edward Hopper, Jan 
Breughel, and an early XVII century Anglo- 
Flemish portrait; a set of Hiroshige prints; a 
large collection of English XVIII century ceram- 
ics, eighteen pieces of early American silver, a 
collection of pole arms, a collection of velvet 
hangings, chasubles and dalmatics, and a set of 
five Flemish XVI century tapestries. 


Virginia War Memorial 

The War Memorial Museum of Virginia (for- 
merly the War Memorial Museum of the American 
Legion) is located in the new city of Warwick, 
just outside of Newport News, Va. Thousands of 
implements and memorabilia of World War I and 
World War II are displayed. Here one can find 
not only the war instruments used by doughboys 
and GIs, but also weapons and equipment used by 
the French, Japanese, Russians, English, and 
many other nations. 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa; 
a@ tank which entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by the late Gen. 
George S. Patton; a calling card of the Japanese 
admiral in charge of Okinawa, which was sent by 
Fleet Adm, C. W. Nimitz, U.S.N. and other items, 


Mint Museum of Art 

The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
is a free educational institution founded to 
foster the appreciation of the visual arts by means 
of exhibitions, classes and lectures of high stand- 
ard. Monthly the Museum presents two or three 
collected or traveling exhibitions. Separate gal- 
leries are set aside for exhibition of work of the 
Guild of Charlotte Artists, and the public schools. 
Permanent collections include Portrait of a Man 
by Francesco Salvatti, Mother and Child by 
Francesco Granacci, Two Martyr Saints by Fungai, 
Madonna and Child and Four Saints by Rudolfo 
Ghirlandaio, Queen Charlotte by Alan Ramsay, 
Stone House, Old Lyme, Connecticut, by Childe 
Hassam, Rosalie Sully by Thomas Sully, The 
Golden Hour by William Hart, and Woman in 
Black by John W. Alexander. 

The Mint Museum building is a rebuilt structure, 
originally erected (1835) as the first branch of 
the Philadelphia Mint.. At the time of erection of 
the Mint Building, the Southern Appalachian 
Region was the only gold mining territory in the 
United States. In the historical rooms may be 
seen preserved equipment from the Mint and Goy- 
ernment Assay Office, and Confederate Army relics. 


Morehead Planetarium 

The Morehead Planetarium of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, opened 1949, con- 
stitutes the sixth Zeiss Planetarium in this_coun- 
try, and the first in the world to be owned by a 
University. 4 

The building houses a memorial rotunda in 
which paintings and objects of art are perma- 
nently exhibited; a Copernican Orrery which 
mechanically demonstrates planetary order and 
motion; and scientific and art exhibits that are 
changed periodically. The Planetarium chamber 
seats 500 under a 68-foot dome. Public presenta- 
tions are given daily and change approximately 
once « month. The entire installation is the gift 
of John Motley Morehead of Rye, N.Y., class of 


sie Marine Studios, Florida 

Marine Studios, at Marineland, near St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., organized 1937, is open to the public 
daily, although it was built originally as an under- 
water motion picture studio and to give scientists 
a better opportunity to study and observe marine 
life as lived in the open sea. Over 10,000 speci- 
mens of about 125 species of salt water fish and 
animals are on exhibit. The specimens range in 
size from smalJl coral reef fish to large sharks. 
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An outstand! part of the exhibit is the perma-~ 

nent porpoise colony. were porpoises have been 
and rear j 

pom specimens are placed together in two ocean- 


aria and are not segregated by species. One 
oceanarium is circular in shape, 75 feet in di- 
ameter, and 12 feet deep, 0,000 


ter. The other is 100 teat lone 
allons of sea water. e other is ; 
0 feet wide, and 18 feet deep, containing 420,- 
000 gallons of sea water. There are over 200 
portholes for underwater observation. 


Ringling Museums, Sarasota ae 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum_o: ; 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by John Ringling 
and given to the state of Florida at his death in 


Guercino, Shag Py % 
asquez and other masters. 
three sides of a tropical garden court, incorporating 
arches, columns and doorways from Europe. An 
important exhibit is the 18th-century Asola Thea- 
ter, purchased by the state and brought from 
Italy in 1950 and installed in the auditorium of 
the Museum. It is used for plays, concerts, Jec- 
tures and motion pictures. _ 

The former Ringling residence, Ca’ d’ Zan, 
reminiscent of the architecture of the Doges 
palace of Venice, was opened to the public in 
1946. The Museum of the American Circus was 
built by the state and opened in 1948. It con- 
tains old parade wagons, lithographs, and the 
Chambers collection of historical material on the 
European and American circus. 


Alabama Natural History 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
University, Alabama, contains a geological sec- 
tion with 20,000 specimens of erals; a large 
collection of fossils of the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages from Alabama and the Gulf Coast; an 
herbarium of 2,500 Alabama ferns and flowering 
plants; a_ collection of 200,000 marine shells 
native and foreign; an outstanding collection of 
Alabama fresh water shells; a very large collec- 
tion of land shells, mostly. from the United 
States; 13,000 species of United States beetles 
and a large and worldwide collection of Carabid 
beetles; large collections of birds, reptiles, and 
batrachians; an enormous collection of skeletal 
material and artifacts from aboriginal sites in 
Alabama and in the Southeast; and a small but 
representative and fine lot of artifacts from the 
rimitive area of the southern Pacific region. The 
ibrary contains 25,000 vols. 

An adjunct of the museum is Mound State 
Monument at Moundville, in adjacent parts of 
Hale and Tuscaloosa Counties. On a tract of 300 
acres containing 34 mounds of the truncated 
pyramid or domiciliary type has been constructed 
a burial museum of reinforced concrete, containing 
a central exhibition hall and in situ burials in 
each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large arch- 
aeological research laboratory: and picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 

Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky., 
30 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructed 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
ried; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod, at- 
tacked by Indians during American Revolution, 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 
The George S. Patton, Jr.. Museum of World 
War II equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from 
pieces captured from Nazi armies, at Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains armored vehicles, 
field pieces, Gen, Patton’s jeep, small arms, etc. 


Weapons captured in Korea have been added 
recently. 


qDelgado Museum, New Orleans 

€ Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses the Delgado collection, 
Other collections are those of the Art Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans; the Morgan Whitney 
collection of jade and other hard stones; the 
Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Etruscan glass; the Chapman H. Hyams 
collection of Barbizon and other Salon paintings 
and statuary; the Isaac M. Cline collection of 
ancient Oriental bronzes; the Italian Renaissance 
paintings and sculpture given by Samuel A. Kress 
Foundation, and works by New Orleans and Loui- 
Siana painters. 
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_ Louisiana State Museum 
The Louisiana State Museum, New 
consists of the 


Ds 
built in 1795, where the Lov 
consumated in 1803 
ted pe: cos es. f bo’ 
w . ; 
tumes, Carnival favors, the his 
Mardi Gras cos’ : 


in 19th Century 
dustrial products, sculpture and 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


Old Court House, Vicksburg 
Vicksburg, + M 
House, 


clothes, i 
photograph 


after 90-odd years. Here the Confederate flag we! 
lowered and the U. S. flag raised on July 4, 186 
when Vicksburg felt. 

Museum exhibits number over 5,000 items, in 
cluding china and silver of early founders; Cor 
federate relics, flags and manuscripts; r 
for slaves; handwritten field orders of siege « 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. . Gran 
a wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federa 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets ane 
pictures of old Vicksburg; pioneer memoriali 


Tulane Research Institute 
The Middle American Research Institute ¢ 
Tulane University, located near St. Charles Ay. 
in New Orleans, La., founded in 1924, is devoted f 
research, education and public service relate 
to Middle America, a region limited arbitrarily t 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, am 
the Bahamas. : 
The museum gallery features archaeological relic 
of the ancient civilizations of Middle America, 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central Americe 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, and thi 
circum-Caribbean tribes of southern Centra 
America. Also on display are exhibits on moder® 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including the Codex Tulane, a pre-Columbian gen 
ealogy of Mixtec kings painted on a white deerskia 
scroll 14 feet long. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Mus 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. The muse 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th te 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec! 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. Ji 
Emery collection of European and American paint lJ 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20 
century paintings and the Herbert Greer Frenc 
collection of print masterpieces from the 15 
through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean antig 
uities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco: 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures: 
Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Loui 
XVI salon and its complete furnishings, Also ¢ 
comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive peoples. Importan? 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec? 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. | 


Cleveland Health Museum | 
The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland. 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, was incorpor- 
ated in 1936 on a non-profit basis. Its hundreds 0: 
three-dimensional exhibits, largely designed an 
built in. Museum studios, dramatize means a: 
advantages of maintaining good health. The 
special health education department has a compre- 
hensive film library and loan exhibits, used extent 
sively on television. Exhibits include: Juno, the 
talking transparent woman; Dickinson sculptures 
- ay tah at peceuuninas Foes oe Health; Do You 
e a Doctor?; an e the People, . 
lights of the 1950 census. eee 


Cleveland Museum of Art 
e Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
hibitions punitive ancient, and classical art 


liections, including an important portion of the 
Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
Holden Collection of European epennery in- 
g “‘The Holy Family with St. Margaret and 
John”’ by Filippino Lippi; the Louis XVI Rous- 
de la tiere Room; the J. H. Wade Collec- 
with its great decorative art and paintings; 
collections of nearly all forms of art of the 
ighest quality bequeathed by John L. Severance 
and Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent addi- 
fions include paintings by Lotto, Rembrandt, Tin- 
toretto, Titian, Veronese, Bouts, Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans, de Hooch, de la Tour, El Greco, Lippo 
emmi, Mantegna, Crivelli. 


rg Cleveland Natural History 
"The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
Cleveland, O., is active both as a museum and as 
Sponsor of expeditions to far places, operating 
railside museums and the Cleveland zoo. It has 
e000 specimens of birds, 55,000 specimens of mam- 
Gals, and a large collection of Devonian fossil 
es. Minerals and botanical and ethnological 
Materials are shown in special collections. 
_ The former Hamann Museum of Western Reserve 
University Medical School is the basis of the 
jkeletal collection of human beings and animals. 
There is a great apes collection and one dealing 
With Paleolithic man. The Elizabeth Lucas col- 
lection of fioral reproductions illustrates the entire 
Tange of pliant forms. 
-_ A Spitz planetarium is operated in the remodel- 
ded. astronomy building. The Hanna Star. Dome 
is used extensively by schools. 


Cleveland Western Reserve 
_ The Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
@leveiand dioramas; the Richard Warren Minia- 
ture rooms depicting the homes of one family from 
Plymouth Colony 1620 to 1880; an American Indian 
collection, including eight Indian settings; a log 
cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana; a comprehensive lighting 
exhibit; early Western Reserve materials; a large 
costume collection; the D. Z. Norton collection of 
Napoleonana; and paintings by Archibald Willard 
including his first large painting of the ‘‘Spirit o: 
j A mill a Marine room, Shaker and 
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serve, which include the papers of the Connecticut 
Land Company, the collection contains much on 
Other parts of Ohio and the eastern United States. 
Strong sections are: the William P. Palmer Civil 
War collection, including many Southern news- 
pers and other material on the Confederacy; 
Bieesin: railroads: the American Indian; Shaker 
Manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, 
travel and genealogy, including some 12,000 family 
histories and supporting local history. 


Toledo Museum of Art 


Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, 
Pieces arom the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian Renaissance, as well as from the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

The Museum has a reference and lending library 
Of 15,000 volumes, 25,000 slides; and a music lend- 
ing library of 8,000 records and 400 scores. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 
The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and a school in 
separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
‘by John Herron. It is owned and operated by. the 
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Art Association of Indianapolis (organized 1883). 
The collection of more than 11,000 objects 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 
ing, and represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times. Most 
important paintings include Dutch pc he 

an 


Indiana State Memorials 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial and Lincoln 
State Park, near Lincoln City, Spencer Co., Ind., 
includes most of Tom Lincoln’s farm and the 
grave of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln. 
Two limestone buildings connected by a semi- 
circular cloistered walk are memorials to Lincoln 
and his mother. 

Limberlost State Memorial, home of Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, author and naturalist, from 1895 to 
1913, is at Geneva, Ind., where swampy, heavily 
timbered land, since drained. provided Mrs. Porter 
with many of _her stories. The Gene Stratton 
Porter State Memorial, in Wildflower Woods, 
Sylvan Lake, near Rome City, Ind., was her home 
from 1913 to 1918. Both houses, two-story log 
cabins, were designed by Mrs. Porter. 

Territorial Capitol State Memorial, Vincennes, 
Ind., is a two-story frame house with green shut- 
ters and a stoop porch, the seat of Indiana Terri- 
tory, 1800 to 1813, reopened to the public 1950. 
Wm. Henry Harrison, 9th President, was the first 
governor of the Territory. 

Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back to 1814, is located in Spring Mill 
State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It con- 
tains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel and 
flume, wooden gears and huge-stones still grinding 
corn; postoffice, general store, apothecary’s shop, 
tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses; also hat 
shop where pioneer ‘‘bee gum’’ hats were made. 


Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were founded by 
Henry Ford and dedicated to Thomas Alva Edison. 

The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, glass, 
silver, etc. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used_ by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
tric light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
machine shops, a village fire house, an_inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and many other historic 
houses and objects intended to recall development 
of industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Detroit Historical Museum 

The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety and is maintained by the City of Detroit. 

Four main exhibit areas present (1) the Streets 
of Detroit—full scale street scenes of several peri- 
ods; (2) Metropolitan Services, with exhibits of 
cultural, recreational aspects of life in the city and 
the work of city departments and public utilities; 
(3) Social History, emphasizing standards of living 
of typical citizens during various periods; (4) In- 
dustrial Exhibits of the development of commerce 
and industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism, 
and the Hall of Citizenship. 

The Museum of Great Lakes History housed in 
the schooner J. T, Wing, the last schooner on the 
Great Lakes beached on the south shore of Belle 
Isle. Exhibits on Great Lakes shipping. 

Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6051 W. Jefferson, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso< 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area, 


Detroit Institute of Arts 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich.,; is a municipally owned 
museum of art. Its aim is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
epoch from prehistoric man to the 20th century. 

Within this general plan the most distinguished 
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sections are the arts of 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the ale ge i a baa arts, the 
arts of the Near East an ar East. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 


ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
paarture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
extiles. 


Recent additions include two terra cotta models 
for fountains by Gian Lerenzo Bernini; Van Dyck, 
Chiidren of the Bolingbroke Family; Hobbema, 
Landscape; Hoppner, The Bowden Children; Wins- 
low Homer, Defiance; Alessandro Vittoria, pair 
large bronze andirons; 4th century Roman bronze 
Minerva; a collection of Wedgwood and a collec- 
tion of French and Flemish sculpture, 15th and 
16th centuries. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences 
The Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park at 2001 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., was founded 1857 for. “‘the pro- 

motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region. The 
Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
groups illustrating ecological relationships in rep- 
licas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and woodland 
sites in the vicinity of Chicago. Study collections 
also represent many other areas in North America. 


Adler Planetarium, Chicago 
The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 
seum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
the people of Chicago by Max Adler, May 12, 1930, 
and is operated by the Chicago Park District. Al- 
though commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
it is really an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
Planetarium instrument is the principal exhibit. 
The astronomical museum contains an unexcelled 
collection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
cal instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
turnals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
telescopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
well as modern instruments, together with ex- 
' hibits explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
into the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 
! large transparencies of astronomical photographs 
made with the world’s foremost telescopes. 


Art Institute of Chicago 

The Art Institute of Chicago, on Michigan 
Ave., founded 1879, is famous for its collections of 
paintings of many schools. Besides regular exhi- 
bitions, it operates an art school and lectures for 
the public, and maintains a large art library and 
the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theater. The 
Ryerson Library of ‘Art and Burnham Library of 
Architecture have 46.000 vols. on art and 11,000 
on architecture; 78,000 photographs, 17,000 color 
prints, 40,000 lantern slides, 52,000 postcards, 
55,000 unmounted pictures. In 1952 the attendance 
was 1,075,482. 

Its paintings include masterpieces of French, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American art, among 
which are four El Greco paintings, including the 
Assumption of the Virgin, Feast in the House of 
Simon, and Martin and the Beggar. Also 
Seurat’s La Grande Jatte; Rembrandt’s Girl 
at Open Half-door; Tiepolo’s 4 panels, Rinaldo 
and Armida. Chardin’s White Tablecloth; Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Lucas van Leyden; Edouard 
Manet, by Fantin-Latour; Crucifixion by Crivelli; 
Millinery Shop by Degas: Mére Grégoire by Cour- 
bet; the Herring Net by Winslow Homer; St. John 
on Patmos by Poussin; Education of Cupid b 
Titian; paintings by Constable, Corot, Gilber 
Stuart, Innes. 

In the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
many famous prints in fine impressions such as: 
The Adoration by Master E. S.; Christ on the Cross 
by Master I. A. M. of Zwolle; St. George by Mar- 
tin Schongauer; others by Giulio Campagnola; 
Albrecht Diirer; Jean Duvet; Rembrandt; Eight- 
eenth Century color prints; Daumier; Gauguin; 
large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whistler, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Meryon; Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne collection of color plate books, and many 
others; 19th and 20th century drawings and draw- 
ings by Thomas Rowlandson. 

In the Decorative Arts department are the Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne Miniature Rooms, interiors 
of French, English, and American rooms, authen- 
tic in every detail; full-size period rooms, including 
the Crane Memorial Hogarth House, and excellent 
examples of china, lusterware, rugs, glass, pottery, 
and church vestments. 

The Oriental Department has a fine collection 
of Chinese bronzes, as well as Japanese prints, 
fabrics, glass, ceramics, and other arts. 

The Art Institute admits students to its school 
from age 6 on and gives a master’s degree. The 
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American folk art chil ture 
toys, and English delft ware of the 17th and 


centuries. } 
important accessions of 1952 and 195 
in painting and sculpture were oils by Picass 
Chagall, Mathieu; portraits by Charles Willsc 
Peale; water colors by Leger and Tchelitchev 
The Print and Drawing Dept. received work F 
Rembrandt, Daumier, Prud’hon, ion, Deg 
pee ered te hers. Decorative Arts Dept. ad 
A es 


Tu 
Chinese album of paintings dated 1703. 
John Crerar, Chicago 


John Crerar Library, Michigan Ave. and Rat 
dolph St., Chicago, has collections in every branes 
of science, technology and medicine, including thi 
Senn medical, Chanute on aeronautics, DuBod 
Reymond on comparative physiology, Meissner oc 
physiology, Baum on historical medicine, Ma 
on gynecology, Grulee on pediatrics, as well as th 
Brace papers of Ludwig Hektoen and James EI 

errick. It has collections of books on crematior 
cooking, international congresses and exposition 
and is especially strong in aeronautics, chemistr: 
radio, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, botany, 200. 
ogy, biology, engineering, geology, and in coll 
tions of scientific periodicals and indexes. 


Chicago Historical Society 

The Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill., in 
corporated 1857, is located in Lincoln Park. Whi 
specializing in the history of Chicago and the Mid 
west it includes exhibits of national importance. 

In the presentation of exhibits, the Society he 
made extensive use of the principles of visue 
education. The story of American History i 
given in the chronological arrangement of perios 
rooms. Each exhibit in the building is displaye 
so as to deal with a specific subject and its relates 
facts as a unit. One of the 18 period rooms is thi 
Senate Chamber. a reproduction of the origine! 
in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat of thi 
Government of the United States prior to its trans 
fer to Washington (1800). Authentic relics owne# 
by» George and Martha Washington are show 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec 
tions of Lincolniana in-.existence, including man. 
personal effects, original letters, documents. 4 
corridor lined with etchings. lithographs and ene 
egravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin! 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. Ther 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroor 
where Lincoln was carried after he had been she 
on that fateful night of April 14, 1865. The roon 
has been carefully and authentically reprodui 
in size and detail. The bed, the chair, chest av 
drawers, scrim curtains and gas jet were taker 
from the original bedroom in which Lincoln diec 
Twenty ichuile represent episodes from the li 
oO ncoln. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago | 
The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Ch | 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park Distric 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals: 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranginj 
from the ice-bound arctic to the torrid tropics. | 
The exhibits are housed in five buildings, fiv) 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine d 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pil 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wil 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight! 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander: 
ing stream in its center. There are no fence 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograpl 


{ 


; without interference of wir bars. In- 
_ eluded among th Heep deae ae 


8, at 4 years 
j 1 the same as 


obus, the oniy femate of the groun 
. 0 emale F 
86 months. Z es 
a The zoo has an annual attendance of 4,500,000. 


: Chicago Natural History 
~Chicago Natural History Museum, - Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presents a 


China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
‘and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
t bylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 

' The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
‘lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
produces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
~illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
_to North American and foreign woods. 

- The museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
maturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown. 


3 Newberry Library, Chicago 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill., was founded 
in 1887 by a bequest from Walter Loomis New- 
berry and incorporated 1893 as a free public ref- 
erence library. books and manuscript collec- 
tions, about 700,000 in number, fall within the 
general field of the humanities and include texts, 
printed source materials and comments in the 
history of thought and culture since classical 
times. Though chief emphasis has been-on Eng- 
lish and American literature and history, Western 
European collections are also good, and in some 
respects unusual, for pre-19th century periods. 
The Library is especially strong in such out of the 
Way subjects as the Arthurian legend, old Gaelic 
texts, 16th century imprints, 17th century novels 
and political miscellanies, genealogy, linguistics, 
out of print periodicals, and pre-1800 reference 


works. 
The Edward E. Ayer Collection of “about 80,000 
/yols. is concerned with the colonial. and frontier 
history of the Americas, the anthropology of the 
Indians and of the Pacific natives, and the history 
of their relations with the white man. The Wil- 
liam B. Greenlee Collection of 6,000 vols. con- 
cerns the history and literature of Portugal before 


1820. 

The John M. Wing Foundation is one of the 
strongest collections of its kind on the history 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library’s music 
coliection is especially rich in classical scores. _ 

The Library’s collections on the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest include the 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 

Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 

Victor F. Lawson, Graham Taylor and Carter H. 

Harrison, and the letters and manuscripts of such 

midwestern authors as Sherwood Anderson, Floyd 

Dell, F. F. Browne, Henry B. Fuller, Joseph 

Kirkland, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Eunice Tiet- 
-jens, and Henry Kitchell Webster, and the calli- 

graphic and business papers of Platt R. Spencer. 


Oriental Institute, Chicago 
The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research institute devoted to the study 
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.in Iran and at Nippur and Jarmo 
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of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. It 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural monu- 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palestine 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia ani 
interprets their importance for the development 
of Western civilization. 

Since its founding in 1919 by Prof. James H. 
Breasted, it has conducted excavations and arche- 
ological surveys in many parts of the Near East, 
especially at Luxor in Egypt, at Megiddo in Israel, 
in the Amuq valley in Syria, at Alishar Huyuk in 
Turkey, in the Diyala region of Iraq, at Persepolis 
in Iraq. The 
staff consists of forty persons. The director is 
Prof, Carl H. Kraeling. 

Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted Hall, 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the ancien 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptures 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a 16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Science and Industry, Chicago 

The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
Tll., is housed in the restored Fine Arts Building of 
the Columbian Exposition, one of the finest re- 
constructions of classical architecture. The Mu- 
seum, founded DF the late Julius Rosenwald, con- 
tains hundreds of exhibits devoted to scientific and 
industrial processes which fill the needs of a mod- 
ern civilization, illustrating the theme inscribed 
above the central dome: “Science Discerns the 
Laws of Nature; Industry Applies them to the 
Needs of Man."’ § 

Stretching away from the-central rotunda are 
exhibit pavilions dedicated to Physics, Chemistry, 
Fuels, Metals, Medicine, Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion, the Graphic Arts, and Engineering Con- 
struction. The Museum is particularly famous for 
its visitor-operated devices and exhibits in which 
the spectator finds himself a part of the scene. 

Among the outstanding displays are an operat- 
ing coa) mine typical of Southern Illinois fields and 
the Santa Fe electric railroad model, showing 
a modern transcontinental system. An operating 
gray iron foundry is engaged in making castings 
and the pouring of molten metal may be seen. A 
transparent woman, full-sized, demonstrates the 
functions of the human body. Motorama traces the 
development of the automobile from the prehistoric 
wheel to the latest model off the assembly line, 
The realities of life (1910 when the automobile 
industry was just getting its start) are portrayed 
in Yesterday’s Main Street. The old electric plant, 
the nickelodeon, the boxcar with its reinforcing 
rods, the granite block pavement, an old time 
photo studio, the store windows brave in the fash- 
ions of their time, give a clear picture of the 
atmosphere into which the automobile was born. 
A full-sized replica of a modern farm depicts the 
effect of mechanization on agriculture. Another 
exhibit shows growth and development of a human 
being from conception to adulthood. Public health 
is- stressed in polio, resuscitation, cancer and 
heart exhibits. 

Recent electronic developments are dramatically 
explained in specific exhibits on radar, television, 
radio-telephonic communications and in the elec- 
tric theater, where a 40-minute stage presentation 
is given several times daily on the latest applica= 
tions of electrical energy in the service of man. 


Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent. Here the visitor may see fishes 
from the sea horse to the shark, in their natural 
marine surroundings. There are turtles, sala- 
manders, invertebrates and penguins. The speci- 
mens vary from 325 pound groupers to mosquito 
fish, 1 inch long. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
kept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
gallons of ocean water, all constantly circulated. 


Illinois State Historical 

Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Tl. 
has over 93,000 vols. as well as large manuscript 
holdings. The 10,600 vols. of newspapers are sup- 
plemented by 5,500 reels of microfilm. The Henry 
Horner Lincoln collection contains 5,000 books and 
pamphlets and the Alfred W. Stern Civil War li- 
brary is-one of the largest in the country. The 
library also specializes in Illinois history, slavery 
and abolition, mid-west Americana and genealogy. 
The Illinois State Historical Society (Harry E. 
Pratt, Secy.) is a department of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. The library is housed in the 
Centennial Building on the Capitol grounds. There 
are c. 1,000 original Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 350 
original U. S. Grant manuscripts. See 

Independent of this library is the Illinois State 


Library, Springfield, Ill., which is administered by 
the secretary of state of Illinois. 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
aintings by John Constable, George Romney, 
Bir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 
Durand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Karl 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Alfred Sessler and Don Kingman. 


Wisconsin State Historical 

The Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis., estab. 1846, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and cont up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and periodicals; 367,206 
pamphlets; 1,875,000 manuscript items and 3,916 
bound manuscripts and 12,000 reels of microfilm. 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols.. of manuseripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
The McCormick collection was obtained 1951 from 
Chicago. Many manuscripts deal with labor. The 
state archives and the state museums are included; 
the society conducts an annual summer institute 
for local history and the American History Re- 
search Center. 


Minnesota Historical, St. Paul 


On Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., adja- 
cent to the State Capitol, the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, chartered 1849 by the first 


Minnesota territorial legislature, is the oldest in- 
corporated institution in the.State. The museum 
of the society, with its varied displays, shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
and implements they worked with, the clothes they 
wore, the furnishings they used in their homes, 
and conveyances in which they traveled. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 2,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota_his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. The picture de- 
partment contains over 450,000 paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was opened 1915. With the Minneapolis 
School of Art, which adjoins it, it is sponsored by 
The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, founded 
1883 to promote an appreciation of art. 

The collections represent almost every phase of 
the fine and decorative arts from the period of the 
ancient Chinese, Egyptians, and Greeks to 
the present day. The museum is especially noted 
for the distinguished Charles Jairus Martin Me- 
morial Collection of Tapestries, a set of ten pre- 
Gobelins tapestries (1610-1616) depicting the his- 
ry: of Artemisia, the Searle Collection of Chinese 
Jade Carvings, the Bell Collection of Early Amer- 
ican Silver, the Herschel V. Jones Gift of Prints, 
the collection of Pre-Columbian arts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the French, Eng- 
lish, and American Period rooms presented by John 
R, Van Derlip, Mrs. John Washburn and daughters, 
Mrs. Eugene Carpenter and Mrs, Folwell Coan, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ford Bell. 

In the field of painting, masters of Europe and 
America are represented by typical works dating 
from the primitive to the con emporary periods. 
Among the most famous paintings in the cellection 
are Patinir’s Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Titian’s 
Temptation of Christ, El Greco’s Purification of 
the Temple, Rembrandt’s Lucretia,- Rubens’ Sketch 
for the Ceiling of Whitehall Palace, Hobbema’s 
Landscape with Water Mill, Degas’ Portrait of 
Mile. Hortense Valpincon, Matisse’s White Plumes, 
Gauguin’s Tahitian Landscape and Under the 
ares a EY Trees at the Jas 

an, Renoir’s San Marco and : ~ 
eat of Peeters anil Allen. COpIeie Pee 

rough a bequest from Alfred F. Pillsbury, 

oriental collections were enriched by a noneeris 
of ancient Chinese jades and bronzes, Chinese 
monochrome porcelains, Wei and T’ang tomb pot- 
teries, Persian potteries, and Cambodian sculpture. 
A further important addition to the oriental col- 
lection is a unique group of ancient Chinese gold 
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jewelry and accessories given in memory of Char! 
Stinson Pillsbury by Mrs. Pillsbury. : 
* 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis — 
The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, Min: 
is an educational art museum emphasizing c 
temporary arts. It is an outgrowth of the V 
Art Gallery, begun about 1879 by Thomas 
low Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota 
Mr. Walker was an extensive collector of pa 
oriental ceramics and oriental jade. His p E 
form the nucleus of the present permanent co 
tion of the Walker Art Center. 


The four main divisions of the permanent 


American painting; 


fabrics, 
equipment, etc. to six tem- 
porary exhibits monthly, and several large travel- 
ing shows are organized each year. 


Davenport Public Museum 
Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Streety, 
Davenport, Ia., established 1867, as Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arka 
Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontology, zoolo 
and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 sheets, C. A 
Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, ethnologica 
collections from oriental civilizations, ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and recent Eskimos. The li- 
brary of Science, History and Art has 75,000 vols.’ 


Des Moines Art Center 

The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood Park, 
Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections in 
oriental art, including East Indian minia en 
paintings and sculpture, an outstanding portrait 
by Goya, and centemporary American art. Thes 
Center maintains a reference library, daily classess 
in design, painting, sculpture, lithography, cer- 
amics, weaving, photography, and gives lectures. 
concerts and motion pictures. The building oj 
Lannon stone was designed by Eliel Saarinen and! 
the court has a bronze fountain, Pegasus and 
Bellerophon, by. Carl Milles. 


Iowa History and Archives 

Iowa State Department of History and Archives: 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 
and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the? 
history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing ¥ 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of ' 
birds, animals, insects, trees; a valuable manu- ~ 
script division, with letters from authors, explor-- 
ers, statesmen; war histories and state records and | 
a@ most comprehensive section of bound newspapers. . 
Claude R. Cook, curator. 


Iowa State Historical 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, . 
Ta., incorp. 1857, is housed by the State University - 
and contains 100,000 books and 7,000 bound vols. . 
of newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and! 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa-- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and | 
books on Iowa history, biography and government, | 
and exchanges. It is supported by state appropria- 
tion, and hag 400 dues-paying members. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of anthropology, natural History, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 15,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 


City Art Museum, St. Louis 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest. 
Park, St. Louis, Mo., is a municipally owned 
museum established in 1907. The art collections 
Present a survey of art from ancient Assyria and | 
Egypt to the present. Paintings and prints illus- | 
trate the course of Western European pictorial art 
from Italian primitives through the developments 
of the Renaissance to the current schools o today 
both in America and abroad. 
The historic phases of European and American | 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Ja- 
cobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 


usual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
with its great XVI century stairway from 


tures, jades, 
the historic 


sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 

imens ranking among world masterpieces. 

the Near East are carpets, velvets and other 

les, ceramics, metalwork, etc., originating in 

rsia and the adjacent regions. The classical gal- 

pries contain Greek sculptures in marble and 

bronze, a Greek helmet which is possibly the finest 

extant, ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems, Roman 
ortrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Kansas City Museum 
| The Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, Mo., 
@ municipally owned institution, administered 
the Kansas City Museum Association. It was 
unded in 1939, as a private corporation, and 
fas taken over by the city in 1948. It is located 
‘at.3218 Gladstone Boulevard. 
The Museum contains valuable collections and 
xhibits of ethnological and archeological material 
tine with the American Indian and many for- 
: cultural groups; also, geological specimens 
birds and mammals of the region and historic 
Material of Kansas City and the surrounding area. 
. The Kansas City Room features a series of twelve 
iniature dioramas on ‘‘The Rise of Kansas City.” 
torical material from the Kansas City region is 
also exhibited in the room. 
In addition to the exhibits, the Museum has a 
It also carries on an ex- 


eo Missouri Historical Society 
- The Missouri Historical Society, Jefferson Me- 
Morial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
useum open daily, and a library restricted to 
Fesearch, Historical memorabilia of early St. 
is (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
‘The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
= flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
1927. comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
‘tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating 
to the history of advertising in the Middle West. 
Whe society maintains lectures and museum tours 
for school children. 


Nelson-Atkins, Kansas City, Mo. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
d Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in 
‘Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art represented 
include paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, tex- 
tiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, etc.- The 
collections cover all periods.from pre-classical to 
modern times and many world-famous artists are 
represented. The Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
includes Italian Renaissance painting and sculp- 
ture. The comprehensive Chinese department, 
especially in paintings and sculpture, is outstand- 
te Monthly loan exhibitions and the Junior 

cational Program attract wide attention. 


Kansas State Historical Society 
The Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka, 
Kan., was founded (1875) by a group of Kansas 
hewspaper men and ranks second only to the 
Library of Congress in its newspaper coilection 
which contains 65,000 bound volumes of Kansas 
a@nd out-of-state newspapers and more than 5,000 
rolls of microfilmed newspapers. 
_ There are 2,000,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
‘includes 385,000 volumes, periodicals and pam- 
phiets, and 12,000 printed maps, atlases and charts 
Showing the development of Kansas during three 
‘centuries. There are 25,000 photographs and 
‘paintings of Kansas subjects. The museum also 
contains 35,000 objects including a Coronado sword 
of 1541 and a 1912 airplane built in Kansas. 
The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist School (1850) at 
Council Grove, and the First Territorial Capitol 
(1855) on the Fort Riley military reservation. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 
Natural History—The Museum of Natural] History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 


| 


Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
ow mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. The 
horse, Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle 
of the Little Big Horn is on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence an., established. 1917, housed in 
Spooner Hall, has collections of European and 
Oriental decorative art, European and American 
pictures, and American Indian art. Of more than 
passing interest are the Coptic textile fragments, 
18th century Italian Christmas Crib figures, a gilt 
bronze attributed to Ercole Ferrata, Korean pot- 
tery, and paintings by Winslow Homer, Rombout, 
and a wood sculpture by Riemenschneider. 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, now contains 1,- 
300,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
and in the bees. Also included are all groups of 
insects, as well as biting arthropods such as 
chiggers. 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 

The Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, Nebr., was 
a gift of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn in memory of her 
husband, George A. Joslyn. The building is of 
Georgia pink marble (completed 1931). Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collections of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south 
galleries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 

rints, photographs, industrial arts and architec- 
jure make up monthly exhibits. 

Other exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis- 
Plays including Oriental and Classical groups and 
the Graphic Arts Section. The Museum has a 
substantial Art Reference Library. Three studios 
accommodate day and evening art classes for 
adults and children. 


SOUTHWEST 


Oklahoma Historical Building 

The Oklahoma Historical Society, founded 1893, 
occupies its own building on the State Capitol 
grounds, Oklahoma City. Its Indian archives con- 
tain 2,450,000 pages of documents, letters and pa- 
pers, and 6,800 bound vols. pertaining to the Five 
Civilized Tribes (Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chick- 
asaw,- and Seminole) and other Indians. The 
museum has 25,000 relics ranging from prehistoric 
through territorial, settlement, statehood, and to 
the present day. The library has 22,800 vols. with 
emphasis on regional history, and there are 30,000 
bound vols. of newspapers published in the state, 
some over 100 years old. The Union and Con- 
federate Memorial Rooms portray Civil War days. 


Woolaroc Museum, Oklahoma 

Woolaroc Museum, located 14 miles southwest of 
Bartlesville, Okla., is owned and operated by the 
Frank Phillips Foundation, a charitable institu- 
tion, and is devoted to the story of the develop- 
ment of America and the Southwest. 

The exhibits include many examples of Indian 
handicraft, baskets, blankets, pottery, rugs, arrow- 
heads and jewelry, as well as models of primitive 
Indian villages and scenes depicting the surge of 
civilization to the West. There are paintings by 
famous artists, including Frederic Remington, W. 
R. Leigh, J. H. Sharp and E. I. Couse, and many 
bronzes by well-known sculptors. "On the 4,200 
acre ranch, which includes 12 lakes, are 2,000 wild 
animals, including buffalo, deer, elk, gnu, yak, 
tahr and audads. 


Alamo, San Antonio 

Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near San 
Antonio, Tex., the greatest renown attaches, for 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved as 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This was the Mission 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and named 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis of 
Valero, Spanish viceroy, Alamo is Spanish for cot- 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded by 
a-wall 8 ft. high, 244 ft. wide. In February, 1836, 
Santa Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texans 
under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett and 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. 
The bodies were burned on the site. The church, 
in ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from the 
Catholic church by the State of Texas. The building 
fias been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 
is a memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrance (1731) and San Francisco de 
la Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. 
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Hall of State, Dallas Lee 
The Hall of State was erec sta ‘un 

at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park 
in Dallas, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
in 1936, Later leased by the state to the City of 
D , it has been the home of the Dallas 
ae Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 
At 


Rusk 
Hall 


San Jacinto Museum, Texas 

San Jacinto Monument and Museum are located 
on San Jacinto battleground, a state park of about 
460 acres, 22 mi. east of downtown Houston, Texas, 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between the 
Texan and Mexican armies, which won independ- 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1936- 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemorates 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and all 
other patriots. The monument and museum are 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, a non-profit, educational organization. 

The monument, 570 feet high, is built of rein- 
forced concrete faced with Texas fossilized buff 
limestone. The museum proper, which forms the 
base of the building, is 124 feet square. On the 
outside of the base are eight massive panels on 
which is engraved a brief account of the history 
of Texas. Above the panels, at the base of the 
shaft, which is 48 feet square at its foundation, 
tapering to 30 feet square at the observation tower, 
is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, depicting significant 
phases in the Anglo-American colonization of 
Texas. At the apex is a star 34 feet high. 

The museum has approximately 500,000 pages 
of manuscripts including papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. 

The relic collection, 8,000 items, includes royal, 
church and private seals, uniforms and vestments, 
coins, medals and materials made of gold, silver, 
copper and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 
items. The library has 16,000 publications and 
85,000 issues of newspapers. The museum's perma- 
nent exhibits present ten periods of Texas history, 
from aborigines to the modern state. 


Texas Memorial Museum 

The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory, and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
Specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blankets 
and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the Columbian elephant, the American horse, and 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

, Outstanding exhibits in the history division 

include the gavels of former Vice President John 

Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 

of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 

eas mae 29, ane extending the laws 
e ates over the state of . 

the Wooten fire-arm collection. bee 


Arizona State Museum 


The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 


anthropological, stressing particularly the a - 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. Toweren: 
there are historical and natural history materials, 
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There are over 100,000 
ding exhibits 


nre 


Museum of New Mexico * 
New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. 
The Museunt of New Oe ee lace tae 


th 


Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian o 
the Southwest and, his cultural attainments; th 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re 
search projects and housing important anthropos 
logical collections; and the Museum of Intern 
tional Folk Art. 


Navajo Art, Santa Fe 
The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in San 


Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foo 


hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 
Designed as an interpretation in modern form on 


a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself i 
an integral background for the exhibition of san 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths: 
music, poetry, sacred co) 

with Navajo religion. 


lore and objects 
In the Research Department, the Wheelwrigh 


Collections include over 300 sand paintings trani 
scribed from the originals by various recorders On! 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; musi: 
records of approximately 2000 
ceremcnial objects, 
and an extensive library of 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative mater: 

from Asia and other countries is also represented! 


Navajo chants 
baskets, blankets and silver 
ks and manuscriptz 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts 

The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,-+ 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by’ 
Alice Bemis Taylor, and completed 1936, has an in- 
teresting permanent collection of paintings, prints! 
and drawings by contemporary artists and features 
an extensive exhibition program in all fields of the 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center 
specializes in culture history of the Americar 
southwest and Latin America, and is famed for its 
collections of. religious folk art of New Mexico. 
Latin American and Southwestern materials anc 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajc 
Sand Painting reproductions. In addition to the 
gallery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
theatre, music room and library as well as a school 


Museums in Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Museum of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Colorado, Denver, portrays life in 
the old West and Southwest, showing Indian ane 
pioneer relics, scale models of stage coaches: 
covered wagons, early railroad equipment. TH 
is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas sho 
the life of Indian, trapper and miner. The library 
has complete files of Colorado newspapers. The 
Society also administers the Healy House an 
Dexter restoration of the 1880s in Leadville; thi 
restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 180% 
stockade site near La Jara,, and Chief Ouray 
monument at Montrose. 

The Denver Art Museum is composed of five 
branch museums.- Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, ‘Museum Art School ane 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

The Denver Museum of Natural History, in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., has as its nucleus the pioneer 
Edwin Carter collection of Colorado fauna, tc 
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added large collections of birds, 
d from Arctic Alaska, 


he 


oran. 


; Nevada State Museum 
__ The Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nev., 
hibits collections in the mineralogy, archeology, 
gy and ornithology of Nevada, relics of its 
tive inhabitants and other historical objects. 
occupies the former United States Mint, and 
s and documents relating to its operation, 
10-1893, are shown. 
sides collections of birds common to the 
~ Basin region, the museum has the Max 
ann room of habitat groups of Nevada 
mmais and North American and African game 
ds; relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent 
tks and ores from the Comstock, and the 17,500 
ms of arrowheads, Indian baskets, shells and 
[ s of the Dr. S. L. Lee collection. Outstanding 
is the unique replica of a mine, extending 300 
it. long under the museum, true to scale. 


_ California Academy of Sciences 

The California Academy of Sciences, San 
francisco, Calif., incorporated 1853, for the ad- 
fancement of the natural sciences through public 
ucation, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
entific institution on the Pacific coast. It 
aintains in Golden Gate Park a public museum 
natural history, the Morrison Planetarium, the 
Steinhart Aquarium, a scientific library, and re- 

arch departments with large scientific collec- 


ns. 
Museum buildings include North American 
dali, which-preserves in permanent form some 
bf the most beautiful and striking aspects of the 
matural history of the West; African Hall, con- 
gaining 24 habitat groups of African animals; and 
Hall of Science, which houses Morrison Plane- 
um, a Foucault pendulum, other astronomical 
hibits, and the William Barclay Stephens clock 
i@ watch collection. Other facilities in the Hall 
Gf Science include the May Treat Morrison Audi- 
torium and the James Moffitt Memorial Library 
bf 3,000 vols. dealing with birds and mammals. 
The Academy’s research collection include some 
0,871 mammals, 68,814 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 380,000 plant speci- 
Mens, 3,000,000 insects, and 1,650 specimens in the 
field of paleontology. Its collections are especially 
Tich in material from California, Alaska, and the 
Galapagos Islands. 


DeYoung, San Francisco 
The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., contains works 
pf art from almost every period and country in its 
more than 60 galleries. The galleries are divided 
into four main wings; one devoted to loan exhibi- 
tions changing from month to month; one present- 
ing the art traditions of Europe and America from 
ithe antique world through the 19th century; one 
showing the art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
land one of Californiana, which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Collec- 
ions of armor, musical instruments, ship models 
land American Colonial arts-are shown. 
The Central Wing. with 21 galleries surrounding 
central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe and 
America. It contains examples of Egyptian, Greek 
d Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jewel- 
medieval and Renaissance stained glass win- 
dows; European sculpture from the 13th to the 19th 
enturies, including some exceptionally fine Gothic 
amples; a rare marble Andrea del Verrocchio 
Ipture of a reclining boy, and one of the few 
aintings in the United States by Gentile Bellini; 
lemish and French tapestries and paintings by 
European masters and by Americans of the 19th 
entury. Recent additions were two rooms in 
Louis and Louis XVI original furnishings, and 
Portrait of a Man by Rubens. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 
The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
incoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
e city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon the palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triumphal arch, 
surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker. 
The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
Mildred Anna Williams Collection of European and 
American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 


Memorial Collection of 18th century French paint- 
ing, sculpture, tapestries, furniture and porcelain; 
and the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
and English paintings and the decorative arts. The 


San Francisco Museum of Art 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., contains 12 galleries, an auditorium 
and classrooms. It is supported by private contribu- 
tions. The museum owns collections of prints and 
drawings, principally modern pean and Amer- 
ican; collections of paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary Western artists, also contemporary Euro- 
pean and Eastern American, and Latin American. 

Among important exhibitions shown in 1951 and 
1952 were works of Alfred Maurer, A. Gorky, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Henri Matisse’ and Kandinsky, 
with showings of the Fauves, Orozco, Fernand 
Léager and Marsden Hartley in 1953. The museum 
promotes courses in art appreciation, decoration, 
flower arrangement and regional art. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 

The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
is supported by the City of Sacramento and goy- 
erned by the California Museum Assn. It was 
given to the city in 1885 by Mrs. Margaret Rhodes 
Crocker, wife of Edwin Bryant Crocker, builder of 
the Gallery. - 

The Gallery is known for its outstanding col- 
lection of German drawings of the 18th and early 
19th centuries. It also possesses over 700 paint- 
ings, mostly of the Munich school, and the little 
masters of the Netherlands. It has 70 fine pieces 
of 12th century Korean pottery. 

The Gallery presents approximately 25 traveling 
exhibitions each year, together with exhibitions 
from the museum’s own permanent collection and 
supports 25 musical concerts. 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 

The Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, on 
the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has a 12-inch refracting telescope, three 8-inch 
solar refractors, the Planetarium theater seating 
500, and the Hall of Science. Several complicated 
space travel projectors in the Planetarium give 
spectacular imitations of celestial journeys. 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the Hall 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
working model of the moon, a model of the solar 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
jected on @ screen. a collection of meteorites, a 
model of our galaxy and models of the planets. 

Physics, chemistry, and geology are represented 
by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gases, 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra of 
gases, reflection and refraction of light, magnetism, 
fluorescence, minerals and rocks, geological clock 
and chemical elements. 

Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 
tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 

Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is under direction of the Helms Athletic 
Foundation, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to 
honor athletes, coaches and others who have con-~ 
tributed to amateur, collegiate and professional 
athletics in a noteworthy way. 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T 
Davis, Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, 
Grantland Rice and R. C. Samuelsen. Paul H. 
Helms is chairman, and W. R. Bill Schroeder is 
Secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and numerous 
other projects. 


Henry E. Huntingion Library 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif.. is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher Secsiaeal It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 
of 25,000 representatives of 2,500 varieties. 

Among the treasures of the library are the Elles- 
mere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
made about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 
1450-55); the first book printed in English, by 
Caxton at Bruges, 1475, and Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography in his own handwriting. 

There are two vaults equippea with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately 175,000 
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and landscape. Among e 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12 by Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney, 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thomas 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,’’ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’’ and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’” are in the Gallery. 


Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in historical sequence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century; Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th Coreen g collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
century (Marion Davies. collection); © French, 
18th century; American painting and watercolors, 
early 20th century (William Preston Harrison col- 
lection); French Impressionist and Modern, 19th- 
20th century (Harrison, Mabury and De Sylva 
collections); English and American decorative arts, 
17th-19th century; American galleries. 

History galleries have exhibits of Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South. American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo and Southwestern 
peoples, transportation and World War II. 

Science galleries include world famous Ice Age 
Fossils from the Rancho La Brea tar pits; North 
American and African habitat groups; birds, min- 
erals, imsects, shells, California’s Fossil Record. 
Scientific reference collections include 500,000 
fossils from Rancho La Brea; 31,000 sets of inver- 
tebrate fossils; 25,000 birds; 10,000 mammals; 
500,000 insects (specializing in Lepidoptera of the 
southwest); 86,000 plants; 7,000 minerals; 116,000 
specimens of marine animals, 


Southwest Museum 

The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was incorporated 1907 as ‘‘a free 
public institution of history, science, and art.’’ 
Its collections number hundreds of thousands of 
objects illustrating the cultures of the American 
Indians, while its scientific reference library ag- 
gregates about 60,000 items. Field work has been 
conducted in California, Nevada, Mexico, Ecuador, 
and the Southwest. The Museum maintains a 
separate building known as the Casa de Adobe, a 
full-size replica of an old Spanish-California 
ranch-house, furnished. 


Pasadena Art Institute 

The Pasadena Art Institute, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave. Pasadena, Calif., has permanent collections in 
American painting, Oriental art and a considerable 
print cabinet. About 50 exhibitions are held annu- 
ally and the year’s program includes movies, 
gallery talks, lectures and concerts. Annual at- 
tendance 55,000. 


San Diego Gallery, Museums 

The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span- 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts. Among modern canvases are 
paintings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 
Viaminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
and the brothers de Zubiaurre. American con- 
temporaries include Bertoia, Breinin, Burchfield, 
de Diego, J. de Martini, Feininger, H. V. Poor, 
U. Romano, Doris Rosenthal, Sloan, M. Sterne, 
Tomlin and Zerbe. The earlier American painters 
include Duveneck, Homer, La Farge, Ryder, 
Twatchman, Prendergast, Davies, Dearth, Mary 
Cassatt, Henri, Luks, Bellows and Reiffel. 

An important acquisition of 75 prints from. the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, includes prints by Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callot, Meryon, 
Whistler, McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst_ and Cameron. 
24 prints and drawings, gifts of Mrs. Irving T. 
Snyder, include Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Legros, 
Millet, Delacroix, Rodin and Whistler. 

The old Spanish painting collection is second 
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jins! 1 Hord @ tind 
J. Flannagan, ona 
and Dorsch. Other features of the collection a4 
ancient Chinese bri and T’ang pottery 
Korean pottery; XIII-C., B. ‘gyptian sculg! 
ture of Rameses II; Coptic fabrics; old 
Early Christian glass; tapestries from 1500 
1800; Old Spanish tiles and fabrics. 

The San Museum of Man in Balboa F 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropolog 
and archaeo 


logy. Although all races of man 

considered, the ethnic groups of the American co 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The cop 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many diffe: 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American Indi 
cultures. There are also models of Indian hab 
tations from the Arctic to the Tropics. In th 

hysical anthropology section are models, ph 
Tographs, and skulls. 

an Diego Natural History Museum, operated E 

the San Diego Society of Natural Hist (incoz 
porated 1874) occupies a modern fireproof build 
in centrally located Balboa Park, San Diego, Ca 

Public exhibits, study collections and library 0 
cupy three floors 220 feet long and include up-tc 
date habitat groups, identification series and a fex 
Manually operated displays. The Museum is devote 
to the fields of zoology, botany, and geology, orn 
thology, mineralogy, conchology. Prominence ~ 
given to the natural history of the southwester 
United States and northwestern Mexico, with p 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. Many ¢ 
the cases are arranged to aid in the identification 
of local wildlife, fishes, plants and minerals. 


Rosicrucian, San Jose 

The Rosicrucian Order maintains at San Jos 
Calif., a group of exhibits including the Orients 
Museum, Art Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Scieno! 
Museum and Planetarium. The museum contaim 
collections of ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, munz 
mies and temple ornaments; the temple : 
replica of an authentic 6th dynasty Egyptis 
temple; there is also a full-size reproduction ¢ 
an Egyptian rock tomb. The art #5 lery conte 
collections of oriental rugs, African sculptur 
Indian water colors, prints of the modern Mexi 
renaissance and paintings by contemporaries. 
science museum demonstrates such subjects ¢ 
sound waves, electric current, ultraviolet fluores: 
cence, bending of light, the seismographs, Uran: 
sphere, Foucault pendulum and models of moos 
and space travel. 


Natural-History, Oregon 

The Museum of Natural History is connecte 
with the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. 7 
has collections relating to geology, botany, zoolog 
and anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology { 
material from the John Day fossil beds in centre 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational se 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geologice 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in 
vertebrate, from various regions in the westery 
part of the American continent; a complete skele 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 

The anthropological collections which make 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology conta 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from th 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific mate 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Gres 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern Uni 
States; the Van de Velde collection of Congol 
iron work and collections from the Aleutians 2g 


Micronesia. 
Seattle Art Museum 


The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. (1933) 
has important collections in the arts of Chin: 
Japan, and India, but exhibits also representativ, 
world art, especially in the Egyptian, Near Easter 
Pre-Columbian fields and in the crafts of Medieva 
and Renaissance Europe. It has a comprehensiv 
collection of contemporary works of Northw 
artists and assists artists of this region with 
hibitions. There are monthly gallery changes. _ 

e if 


Buffalo Bill Museum, Wyo. | 
Buffalo Bill Museum occupies the augmente} 
log ranch house and other quarters on Col. Williar 
F. Cody’s ranch in Shoshone Canyon, in Cody 
Wyo., at the beginning of the Cody Road 
Yellowstone National Park. Relics of scouting day 
on the western plains are shown, including fiv) 
stage coaches; also buggy presented by Quee 
Victoria. The equestrian statue of Buffalo Bill 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 


: Baylor University 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has valuable 
ks and documents on the history of Texas and 
e Southwest. Among 26,500 bound items and 
“over 2,000,000 pages of manuscripts are the Aynes- 
Bort Acree, Baylor, McGregor, Pat M. Neff and 
' thy Scarborough divisions, housed in Pat M. 
Neff Hall. Baylor also has the most comprehensive 
- collection of first editions, manuscripts and letters 
of Robert Browning in the world. A building 
“specially erected for this collection in 1952 con- 
tains the Foyer of Meditation, where 44 stained 
glass windows illustrate poems by Browning. 


= Brown University . 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I., con- 
tains 781,000 vols., 24,700 maps, 26,700 manu- 
| Scripts, 22,500 broadsides and leaflets, 3,600 films, 
37,000 pieces of sheet music, 13,000 phonograph 
_ records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 
_ and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 
1764. The existence of the college library is first 
_ indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 
~ collection. 

The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
_Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
" vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the 
' world’s largest, 171,000 bound yols., etc.; McLellan 

Lincoln Collection, 9,800 books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, 4,400 broadsides, leaflets, 6,300 prints, 

photostats, 1,800 manuscripts, of which over 1700 
Were written or signed by President Lincoln, 301 
pieces of sheet music; Knight Stamp Collection, an 
- almost complete collection of U. S. stamps in 
blocks of four, uncancelled, and a collection of 
special delivery stamps; Rider Collection of Rhode 
Island History, 5,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets; 
Wheaton Collection of International Law, 6,500 vol- 
umes; Wilbour collection of Egyptology and a large 
collection in modern mathematics. 

: Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
_the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. 

. The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
deeded to the university 1948, is a center for 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 
C. Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni- 
versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books. 
It is national headquarters for registering incun- 
abula in North America. 

The John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
and willed to the university, 1900, is a growing 
collection of about 36,000 vols, relating to the 
history of North, South, and Central America, 
Composed of source material printed before 1801, 
the collection contains highly valued individual 
treasures of Americana. 


University of California 

The combined resources-of the libraries of the 
University of California. on its eight campuses 
exceed 3,000,000 vols. The libraries are autonomous, 
put policy is integrated. 

Berkeley. Founded in 1869, this library is the 
Jargest, containing over 1,800,000 vols. The Ban- 
croft Library, 96,000 vols., specializes in the history 
of California and western America, Mexico, Central 
America and colonial South America. Regional re- 
search is also served by the University archives, 
California documents and collections of California 
literature and printing. Here also are the Bender 
collection of fine printing and binding, 1,000; the 
John Henry Nash collection of typography, with a 
complete file of his own work, 2,500. Noteworthy 
are the East Asiatic Library, over 94,400 vols., and 
the Law Library, 100,000 vols. 

Los Angeles. Over 913,600 vols. Particularly 
strong collections in folklore, German and Scan- 
dinavian philology, California history, and British 
Commonwealth history. In 1951 the library ac- 
quired the 3,000 volume Spinoza collection of the 
late Prof. Abraham Wolf, and in 1952 the Michael 
Sadleir collection of 19th century fiction, 12,000 
yols. It has a colléction of manuscripts of southern 
California writers and a music library of over 10,000 
scores. The School of Law Library contains about 
50,000 vols. Supplementing the University Library 
is the endowed William’ Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, situated on a separate site in Los Angeles, 
which contains over 52,700 books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, specializing in English culture of the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries, and the history of 
Montana. In 1951 the Clark Library acquired 1,400 
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vols. of 17th century theology from the library of 
Sir Leicester Harmsworth. 

San Francisco. Medical Center Library, over 94,- 
600. Medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing. Spe- 
cial cellections: Esther Rosencrantz collection of 
Osleriana; history of anesthesia. Hastings College 
of the Law Library, 30,000. 

Davis. College of Agriculture Library, 80,500. 

Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara College Library, 
60,000. Civil War .and Lincoln, 9,000 vols. 

La Jolla, Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
Library, 25,000, Marine biology, physical, chemical 
and geological oceanography. 

Mount Hamilton. Lick Observatory, 20,000 vols. 

Riverside. Citrus Experiment Station and Col- 
lege of Letters and Science libraries, 21,600 vols. 


Catholic University of America 

The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
contains 450,000 vols., with important collections 
of Patristics, Christian Orientalia, Medieval Lit- 
erature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese Lit- 
erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law and 
Catholic Church History and Literature, Between 
600 and 700 volume-years of Catholic diocesan 
newspapers have been filmed. Among recent acqui- 
sitions was a file of 100 years of the Vatican 
daily newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 


University of Chicago 

The Library of the University of Chicago, estab- 
lished 1892 in Chicago, contains more than 1,900,000 
books. Central in the system is the William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library (950,000 vols.) which 
houses the library administration offices and the 
processing departments as well as the Rare Book 
Room and special reading rooms. 

Among the numerous departmental libraries 
(total collections, approximately 950,000 vols.), the 
largest are: the Bio-medical library, 134,000 vols.; 
the Law library, 131,000 vols.; the Swift Hall library 
105,000 vols. of theology and philosophy; the Educa- 
tion library, 98,000 vols.; the Far Eastern library, 
141,000 vols. principally Chinese; the Classics Ii- 
brary, 67,000 vols., and the Rosenwald library, 
48,000 vols. of geclogy and geography. The Library 
maintains a map collection of over 165,000 sheets. 
Its Department of Photographic Reproduction is 
unusually well equipped for microfilming and 
photostating. Annual additions to the University 
Library average over 60,000 vols. 

The collections of special materials include: 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor rolls, 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas papers, 16,000 
papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 vols.; 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
William H. English items on Midwestern history, 
7,500 items; Private papers of Frank O. Lowden; 
Elijah Grant Communistic Colony Letters, 1,200; 
Samuel Harper Collection on Russia; Bonaventure 
Lafayette Collection of Manuscripts, 250 pieces; 
Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of Lin- 
colniana, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Robertson 
collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; the 
Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry; Delos 
Franklin Wilcox collection on public utilities, 
10,000; letters and papers of Hermann von Holst; 
some 6,000 vols.:of early children’s books including 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books for 
children; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 
collections of American drama; the William Har- 
low Briggs collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
1944; 200,000 sheets of German, Esthonian and 
Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats; photostats 
of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales (84); The Lincke Library of German 
fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Hall Library has many early Bibles, and 39 Bible 
manuscripts, three Syriac, four Latin, and seven 
Armenian, 


City College of New York 

At the close of the 1951-52 year the Library of 
the City College of New York contained 391,138 
vols., of which 338,114 were at the Uptown Center, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, and 
53,026 (including an education collection) at the 
School of Business .and Civic Administration, E. 
23rd St. and Lexington Ave. The Uptown Center 
houses, in addition to the general collection, the 
libraries of the Schools of Technology and Educa- 
tion, the Davidson Library of Judaica, the Russell 
Sage collection in the field of social welfare. 


University of Colorado 

The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 800,000 volumes, including 
its document collection. The strong collections are 
in the fields of medieval and central European his- 
tory, English literature, drama, the physical 
sciences and materials on the Far East. 


Columbia University 

The Columbia University Libraries in New York 
City contain more than 2,000,000 volumes and large 
collections of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs 
and related materials. In addition to the central 
stack and circulation department in Butler Li- 
brary, there are 30 departmental and professional 
school libraries located in Butler Library, Low 
Library, and other buildings throughout the cam- 
pus. The Medical Library is located at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 168th and Broadway, 
and the Optometry Library at 132 W. 60th St. The 
Chas, Paterno Italian library is in Casa Italiana, 
Amsterdam Ave. and 117th St. 

The original library was a donation of books 
owned by a London clergyman to King’s College, 
predecessor of Columbia, in 1761. Butler Library, 
completed 1934, is the principal general library. 
Columbia collections are important in architecture, 
government, American history, law, politics. One 
of the major enterprises is the Archive of Russian 
and East European History and Culture, a con- 
stantly growing repository of original Russian ma- 
terial. Of special interest is Oral History project 
begun by Prof. Allan Nevins in 1948, which records 
on tape recollections of leaders in American affairs. 

The chief departmental and school libraries and 
their volumes are as follows: Law, 310,000; Medical, 
165,000; Business, 94,000; Journalism, 8,000 and a 
complete newspaper morgue; Library Service, 67,- 
000; East Asiatic, 181,000 fascicules of oriental- 
language material in addition to a western-lan- 
guage collection; Paterno (Italian), 26,000; Avery 
Architectural, 51,000; Fine Arts; 20,000; Music, 32,- 
000 and 10,000 phonograph records; Engineering, 
95,000 anc 135,000 trade catalogs; Physics, 14,000; 
Chemistry, 30,000; Mathematics, 16,000; Geology, 
27,000; Zoology-Botany, 31.000; Psychology, 14,000. 

Among the major special collections are the 
Park Benjamin (New York literature, 1835-1865— 
2,500 vols.); Book Arts (10,000) and Typographic 
Library (17,500); Plimpton (early textbooks— 
16,000); Smith (early mathematics—13,000); Dale 
(weights and measures—1,000); Epstean (photog- 
raphy—4,500); Joan of Are (1,700); Kilroe collec- 
tion of Tammania (2,500); Lodge (early editions of 
classics—1,700); Brander Matthews Dramatic Li- 
brary (8,000); Pulitzer (items that have earned 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism, letters and music); 
Seligman (early editions in economics—35,000); 
Spinoza (4,000); College and university catalogs 
(50,000); Montgomery (history of accountancy); 
Scudder (500 file drawers of materiul on American 
business firms); Webster. (plastic surgery—14,000); 
Huntington (anatomy—25,000); Curtis (physi- 
ology—2,500). 

Recent acquisitions include the Stephen Crane 
memorabilia collected by his wife (1,300 items); 
the L. S. Alexander Gumby scrapbooks on the 
American Negro; the papers of Samuel J. Tilden, 
Walter Rautenstrauch, Hart Crane. Louis Boudin, 
Max Nomad and Thomas S. Jones, and the poster 
collection of Gabriel Engel, besides many rare vol- 
umes in different fields. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (260,000); Barnard College (72,000); Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (10,000); New York School of 
Social Work (24,000); and Union Theological Semi- 
nary (350,000). 


Cornell University 

Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva was founded 
in 1865. It is served by libraries having more than 
1,500,000 volumes, plus extensive pamphlet, manu- 
script and document holdings. About 50,000 books 
are being added each year. 

Cornell University Library added three out- 
Standing collections during 1952-53 in English and 
American literature and history. The Booth Tar- 
kington Collection contains inscribed copies of all 
Tarkington first editions, magazine contributions 
and letters. The Rudyard Kipling Collection con- 
sists of first editions and association copies and 
about 100 unpublished letters. The Theodore 
Roosevelt Collection of about 600 volumes and 
several hundred pamphlets, contains all of Roose- 
velt’s works. A copy of the Gettysburg address in 


Lincoln’s hand was presented to the Library 

Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes of Indianapolis in 1949. 
Libraries on the Ithaca campus inciude t 

University, largest with 1,100,000 vols., and 

libraries of Agriculture-Home E 

tecture, Business, Engineering, 

Labor Relations, Law (118,000) vols.), Veteri 

Medicine and 30 departmental libraries. In addi 

tion there are the Cornell Medical Library, Ne 

York, N. Y., Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory Li- 


brary, Buffalo, N. Y., and Experiment Station: 
i 


strength are: 
American Civil War 


history of superstition. Icelandic culture and lit- 
eure: languagés and literature in general, I 


trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, physics. . 
=. Romanic language and 


the Reformation, Rhaeto- 
literature, slavery, Spinoza; 
The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) con 


c 
Wordsworth, etc. 


tains 5 
many items not found elsewhere on this continent; ; 


outstanding are the Foligno edition of the Divine 
Comedy, 1472, and nine other 15th century editions 


of this work. The Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.}) 


has 475 editions of the Rime, 15 


Spanish. The Icelandic collection (23,000 vols.) } 


covers Icelandic literature from the earliest litera- 


Gordon. The President White Historical library’ 
(30,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets) has as its nucleus} 
the personal library of Andrew D. White, first presi- 


dent of the university. 


Dartmouth College 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H., 
founded 1769, is the largest undergraduate college 
library in the country. The general book collection, 
together with the libraries of Dartmouth Medical 
School, Thayer School of Engineering, and Tuck 
School * Business Administration, exceeds 700,000 
vols. The main library is housed in the Baker 
Memorial building, erected in 1928 by George F. 
Baker in memory of his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker. 

Among the special collections are: American cal- 
ligraphy, bookplates, crystallography, Dartmouth 
College archives, early medical classics, French 
economic history, the George Ticknor library (ex- 
cluding Spanish literature), longevity, New Eng- 
land railroads, New Hampshire ‘history and 
imprints, publications of Dartmouth alumni, Span- 
ish plays and the Thalberg movie scripts collections. 
Also books by Rupert Brooke, with his per- 
sonal library; Robert Burns, Erskine Caldwell, 
Stephen Crane, Cunningham Graham, Robert 
Frost, James Gibbons Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Genevieve Taggard and Daniel Webster. 

In 1952 Dartmouth acquired as a separate unit 
the library of polar regions of the explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 25,000 books, 20,000 pam- 
phiets and many manuscripts. 


University of Denver 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 298,972 vols., in six separate units, 
Mary Reed Library, on the University campus 5 
miles south of downtown Denver, has 200.000 vols., 
with special collections on internationai relations, 
social sciences and motion picture arts and sci- 
ences; the first two groups have had special 
support from the Social Science Foundation, the 
last from a local organization devoted to the motion 


icture arts and sciences. The Renaissance Room, | 
or recreational reading, is a distinctive feature. | 


The libraries of the schools of Business Administra- 
tion, Art, Law, Music and Library Work are 
located in downtown Denver. 


University of Detroit 
The Library of the University of Detroit, Detroit, 


Mich., contains over 170,000 vols., with important | 


collections in early church and medieval history. 


Waddingus’ Annales Minorum, Baroni’s Annales | 


Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum Scriptores, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica and Paedagogica, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Acta Sanctorum, Migne and the Rolls Series: are 
among its important books. 


Duke University 
_ The libraries at Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
tain 1,085,166 vols. The General Library has 
,911; Law, 98,281; Divinity, 57,567; Hospital, 
,658; Woman’s College, 93,169, with smaller num- 
of books in the following schools and depart- 
i tal libraries: engineering, physics, mathe- 
“Matics, biology, forestry and chemistry. There 
“sre more than 1,500,000 items in the George Wash- 
ington Flowers Memorial collection of manuscripts 
and printed materials on Southern history. The 
university is the repository for the papers of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore 
Simms and other Southern authors. It contains 
‘also the Trent collection of Walt Whitman ma- 
terials; the Lanson collection of French literature; 
collections of Shakespeare, and English and Ameri- 
_ Gan literature; and the Mazzoni collection of about 
90,000 pieces of Italian literature; several distin- 
guished Latin-American collections; the Louis 
Strisower collection on international law; and the 
_ archives of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 
The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, D. C., estab. 1821, contains 260,000 
vols., including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
_ Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection; the art col- 
lection of about 1,000 vols. from the American 
Institute of Architects; 17,500 mounted photo- 
graphs of the Russell Sturgis collection and 
the Library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


Harvard University 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
’ was founded 1638 when John Harvard bequeathed 
400 books to the institution that was to take his 
Mame. It is the oldest library in the U. S. and 
the largest university library, with 5,648,794 vols. 
at the end of fiscal 1952. Accessions for the year 
reached 105,891 vols. 

The Main Library includes the Library of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences (Harvard College 
Library) with the principal collection in the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Bldg. (1,968,310 vols.), 
the Houghton Library (147,189) and the Lamont 
Library for undergraduates (102,183), the gift of 
Thomas W. Lamont. There are 11 other under- 
graduate collections, 7 house libraries, 21 libraries 


of divisions under this Faculty, including the 
Applied Science division, 224,881 vols. Affiliated 
are 17 research institution libraries, including 


those of Arnold Arboretum, Astronomical Observa- 
tory, Dumbarton Oaks and Fogg Art Museum. 
Libraries of other faculties include the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 292,574, Divini- 
ty School, 200,490, Education, 66,977, Law, 763,263, 
Medicine, 314,378, and Public Administration, 
177,237 vols. 
| Recent accessions “include a fine collection of 
Renaissance maps by Prince Liechtenstein; 1,300 
 yols. of Russian belles lettres by Bayard L. Kil- 
- gour; 1,600 books by and about Oliver Goldsmith, 
including 800 editions of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
in the Augustin H. Parker collection; H. W. L. 
’ Dana’s bequest of 80 editions of Two Years Before 
the Mast and books on the Russian- theater; 200 
jetters of Henry Adams; the papers of _JOs. (en 
Grew; the papers of James Parton, historian, 
given by his grandson, Jas. Parton II; a First 
Folio Shakespeare; 500 letters of Revolutionary 
generals; additions to the letters of Keats, Jas. 
Russell Lowell, Emily Dickinson, Melville, Theo. 
Roosevelt, and many others. The Theo. Roosevelt 
library from Roosevelt Birthplace, New York, is 
also here. The extensive Theater Collection has 
received many -accessions, including 200 designs 
for Max Reinhardt productions and series of letters 
written by George Gershwin and Eugene O'Neill, 


University of Illinois 

The libraries of the University of Illinois, of 
which the general library is in Urbana, Ill., and 
the library of the Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy is in Chicago. contained more than 
2,570,278 volumes on July 1, 1952. . Included also is 
an undergraduate division maintained at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Among the valuable collections of 
hooks are the Engineering Library, 67,900 vols,, the 
Ricker Library of Architecture, 27,700 vols., the 
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Law Library, 98,400 vols., the Cavagna Library of 
Italian history, over 40,000 vols. There are 34,900 
vols. in the Agricultural Library, 31,200 vols. in 
classical literature and 35,800 vols. dealing with 
literary and political life of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. A large library of musical scores and 
books includes the John Philip Sousa collection of 
band music. There are 27,900 bound volumes in the 
newspaper division. 


Indiana University 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind., 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries, 
and other centers approximately 2,000,000 separate 
pieces. Of this approximately 870,000 are cata- 
logued and processed volumes; more than 600,000 
are manuscripts; 348,000 pamphlets; 13,000 photo- 
graphs and prints; 35,700 slides; 3,100 reels of 
film; 12,000 records; 74,500 music scores; and an 
estimated 47,500 are maps. 

The Department of Special Collections and Rare 
Books has about 31,000 books and pamphlets and 
600,000 manuscripts. It owns the Abraham Lincoln 
collection of Jos. B, Oakleaf, Moline, Ill., 4,400 
items. The War of 1812 collection consists. of 
1,000 books and 11,000 mss., including the 1,000 
letters and papers of Jonathan Williams, one-time 
secretary to Benjamin Franklin, and Supt. of West 
Point. The American Revolution collection num- 
bers 1,351 vols. As part of its Augustan collection 
consisting of English politics and government 
from 1688 to 1731, 6,500 titles, the library empha- 
sizes Daniel Defoe. Also papers of Hugh McCul- 
loch, secretary of treasury under Lincoln, Johnson 
and Arthur, 15,000 items; 6,000.manuscripts and 
3,900 books and pamphlets on the Far West from 
the library of Robert S. Ellison; 550,000 mss. in 
the Indiana history collections; 2,100 mss. in the 
Lafayette collection and 1,600 books and pamphlets 
in the Oscar L. Watkins Wordsworth collection. 


State University of Iowa 

The Libraries of the State University of Iowa 
contain about 702,000 catalogued volumes and 
many uncatalogued pieces. Important is the Leigh 
Hunt collection of 3,500 manuscripts, books, asso- 
ciation copies and periodicals collected by Luther 
A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Among the 1,700 
manuscripts are letters to and from Shelley, Keats, 
Browning and Dickens. The library also contains 
the John Springer collection of 1,850 books on 
printing and allied subjects, and the Mark Ranney 
memorial collection of .3,650 vols. in the fields of 
literature, art and history. Helping to preserve the 
cultural record of the day is the rapidly growing 
collection of books and manuscripts by Iowa au- 
thors. Gifts of their writings received from Herbert 
Hoover, John R. Mott and Carl Van Vechten, 
formed the nucleus of the book collection. The 
manuscript collection includes writings by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, James Norman 
Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Childs, Hartzell 
Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stong, Wilbur 
Schramm, Cornelia_L. Meigs, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, and many others. The Bollinger Lincoln 
collection contains 4,150 books about Lincoln. 


Johns Hopkins University 

The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (founded 1876), contains some 906,000 
volumes carefully selected for their scholarly or 
research value. Of this total about 163,000 volumes 
are included in the William H..Welch Medical 
Library and the Library of the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine, which specialize in the book needs 
of the medical profession. Among special collections 
of importance to the scholar are the Tudor and 
Stuart Club Collection of 17th Century English 
literature, the MHutzler Collection of Economic 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of Trade Union 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, the 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Strouse 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection of 
Modern German Drama, the Collitz Collection of 
Linguistics, the Coiiet Collection of French Drama, 
the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoffman Collection 
of Bibles, the Fowler Collection of Architectural 
Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic Collection, the 
Hauer Chinese Collection, the Havens Southey 
Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss history, 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and manuscripts 
of Sidney Lanier, Francis Lieber, D. C. Gilman, 
John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas White. 


University of Kansas 
The Libraries of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans., consists of approximately 500,000 
vols. On the Lawrence campus the collections are 


a 
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located in Watson Library and several departmen- 
tal special libraries, including Law, Engineering 
and Geology. At the KU Medical Center in 
Kansas City, Kans., are the Medical School Li- 
brary and the Logan Clendening Library of the 
History of Medicine. The general collections are 
strong in economic history and theory, European 
history and mathematics besides the following 
special collections: Kansas Collection; Pennell 
Collection of Early Kansas Photographs; Ralph M. 
Ellis Collection of Ornithology and Rare Books. 


University of Kentucky 

The University of Kentucky Libraries contain 
about 600,000 vols. The manuscript division con- 
tains 2,140 bound vols., 190,000 separate pieces. 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the Middle and Deep South. The 
Samuel M. Wilson Library of Americana contains 
10,000 books, 100,000 mss. dealing with the history 
of Kentucky and the Presbyterian church, includ- 
ing the Gov. Shelby family papers, and political 
tracts of the early 1800s. Other collections are: 
Records of the John P. Morton Publishing Co., 
Louisville, 436 vols.; Southern country store rec- 
ords, 2,000 vols. and 50,000 pieces; Grant C. Knight 
collection of letters of modern authors, 491 pieces; 
Laura Clay collection of papers relating to the 
woman suffrage movement, 10,000 pieces; records 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals (about 170,000 
cases) from 1860 to 1942; and books and manu- 
scripts of Kentucky authors, including James Lane 
Allen, Ben Lucien Burman, John Fox, Jr., A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Thomas Merton, and Robert Penn 
Warren. 


Louisiana State University 

On July 1, 1952, the collection of all the libraries 
in the University system totalled 562,441 volumes. 
The Hill Memorial Library and branch libraries on 
the Baton Rouge, La., campus contained 438,592 
vols. The holdings of other units were: Law Libra- 
ry, 85,645 vols.; Medical Library, 35,037 vols. 
Among the Library’s more important materials 
for research are (1) The Louisiana Col- 
lection, containing printed materials relating to 
the State of Louisiana, its history, people, and 
resources. It includes also the writings of Louisiana 
novelists, poets and dramatists, and selected ma- 
terial on the Lower Mississippi River and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. (2) The Newspaper Col- 
lection, especially strong in Louisiana papers. (3) 
The Romance Language Collection, 12,550 vols., 
including a special Blondheim Collection on the 
dialects of France. 

Also containing research materials, though not 


A Great Library of American History—Clements at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was founded 
by William L. Clements (1861-1934), Bay City, 
Mich., industrialist and regent of the university. 
The Library is now supported by the university, 
acting through the Board of Regents and the Li- 
brary’s Committee of Management. It contains ap- 
proximately 60,000 volumes in the Division of 
Books, 300,000 pieces in the Manuscript Division, 
and more than 25,000 printed and about 600 manu- 
script maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Book Division. Among the 
noteworthy items are the 1493 edition of the Epis- 
tola in which Christopher Columbus reports the 
discovery of the New World, and the Waldseemiiller 
geography of 1507 which gave the name America 
to the two continents. Peter Martyr’s contempo- 
Yary accounts of the activities of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores are supplemented by the first printings 
of letters sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports 
of voyagers of many nations are present, expanded 
by the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voy- 
ages of the French, Cartier and others, are paral- 
leled in a great collection of the Jesuit Relations, 
compiled by Jesuit missionaries, 

The exploits of Elizabethan mariners are re- 
corded in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1582, and English en- 
trance upon the colonial scene is marked by a long 
list of rarities led by Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, 
London, 1588, and Capt. John Smith’s True Rela- 
tion, 1608. 

Among major collections, are books by and about 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, the 
Mathers and the Adamses, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Wilkes, Tom Paine, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. .The Library’s holdings of the De 
Bry’s superbly illustrated series of voyages, pub- 


> ao — 


a part of the Library, is the University’s D 
ment of Archives. Its collections consist of h 
torical manuscripts (1,242,945 items) and ) 
materials of various state and parish governme 
agencies (about 1,050,000 items). ' 


> 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li 
braries contain more than 482,000 vols. and co 
prise a central administrative unit and five branck 
libraries. The Charles Hayden Memorial Library 
dedicated May, 1950, and named for Charles Hay: 
den, M.1.T. ’90, houses the General Library, con- 
taining the main reference and research collection 
and the Institute-wide union catalog, the Science 
Library and the Humanities Library. Special facili 
ties in this building include the Dard Hunter 
Paper Museum, Boston Stein Club Map Room 
music library, exhibition gallery, projection room: 
and microfilm laboratory. 

Located outside of the Charles Hayden Memo 
Library are the following branch libraries: the 
Dewey Library €Industrial Management), the Engi- 
neering Library, the Rotch Library (archite = 
and city planning). Other special collections: Early! 
aeronautical prints and books, Baldwin (18th and 
early 19th century civil engineering), Theodore 
Schwarz map collection, Gaffield (19th century 
glass making in the United States), prints and 
books on early shipbuilding, naval history ane 
marine engineering, Vail Collection on electri 
engineering. 


University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., is: 
served chiefly by the General Library with its 21) 
collegiate and departmental divisions, the William 
L. Clements Library of American History, the Leg 
Research Library, and the Michigan Historical Col 
lections, a total of 1,500,000 vols. 

The resources of the General Library, including 
units in Detroit and Grand Rapids, amount to 
about 1,210,000 vols. Among its special collections 
are: English and American drama before 1850, 5,500 
vols.; Shakespeare, 8,000 vols.; history of math 
matics, 3,500 vols., dating from the 15th century toc 
1850; transportation, 33,000 items emphasizing 
highways, canals, and vehicles; history of science, } 
about 1,500 vols., emphasizing astronomy, physies 
and mechanics; history of medicine, about 1,7000 
early works in anatomy, surgery and internal medi- 
cine; imaginary voyages, including many editions’ 
of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s: 
Travels: French historical and scientific societies; 
Krieger Mycological collection of 12,000 items; Wal- 
ker Mollusk collection of 2,000 books and 4,000 


lished from 1590 to 1625, are probably without a 
superior. Also included in the Book Division are 
many items relating to the political, religious, and !) 
cultural life of Colonial America. Typical are 
works by William Bradford, Roger Williams, John 
Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Williami Penn, Jonathan} 
Edwards, and Crévecoeur. 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the head- - 
quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution, sup-- 
plemented by papers of the patriots. Included are? 
such names as Admiral George Clinton, the Earl of ’ 
Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, Lord! 
George Germain, Lieut. Gen. Thomas Gage, Lieut. 
Gen, Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. Nathanael Greene * 
and Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar, commander of the» 
first United States Army. The Hessians employed 
by the British are represented by the papers of 
Baron von Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse-Cas- 
sel. Other important manuscript collections are 
the papers of Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan 
Territory and Secretary of State under Buchanan; 
the John Wilson Croker papers, and Mexican col- : 
lections. These latter include the Porfirio Diaz 
papers relating to the War of Intervention, and 
letter books containing letters written to Antonio | 
Maria Bucareli y Urstiia, Viceroy of New Spain. 

More modern groups within the division are the 
important papers of James G. Birney and Rey. | 
Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery | 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, | 
secretary of war under McKinley; and a collection | 
of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. | 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illustrate 
the course of American history. The Division is 
particularly strong in American maps printed be- 
fore 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of | 
Revolutionary commanders. i 


imphlets; Ornithology, about 6,000 vols.; Worces- 
Philippine collection, 1,200 vols.; Netherlands 
History and linguistics, about 3,600 items; Japanese 
history and literature, 39,000 vols.; Parsons collec- 
n of 6,067 vols., on social sciences previous to 
0}; Stephen Spaulding collection of 2,800 vols., 
m ne them on the art and science of war prior 
_ Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 5,000 vols. 
d-large files of pamphlet material, and the 
siness Administration Library of 24,000 vols. 
Legal Research Library contains approximate- 
240,000 vols., and is the largest law collection 
est_of the Atlantic Seaboard. 


University of Minnesota 

_ The University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
‘apolis, Minn., early in 1953 reported 1,615,682 vols., 
300,000 pamphlets, on its shelves, and 25,364 serial 
‘publications being received regularly. In addition 

its reels of microfilm increased to 8409, chiefly re- 
' productions of newspapers and periodicals. 120 
aincunabula were listed. The library has espe- 
cially large collections of newspaper files, including 
such rarities as the London Gazette from 1665 on, 
the complete Times of London, the Wiener Zeitung 
“of Vienna from 1703 to 1915, and runs of many 
‘European newspapers, including those controlled 
by Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese before World 
“War II. Many public documents, European and 
American, are on file, with special emphasis on the 
Official records of the Scandinavian countries. 


University of Missouri 

The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.; contain 695,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 15,000 maps and more than 15,000 reels of 
“microfilm. The General Library has 450,000 vols. 
‘and cooperates with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 120,000 vols. and is housed 
in the same building. Western Americana includes 
‘collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
‘also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
“collection of crime and criminology,- the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy. The 
Frank Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 9,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
‘between 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 

The New York University Libraries, New York, 
WN. Y., contain nearly 1,000,000 vols. in eight sepa- 
Yate libraries. Washington Square Library is the 
largest with 430,000-vols. Branch libraries in de- 
meoental buildings include the Jewish-Culture 
ioundation and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 
East 80th St. The general collection includes the 
labor publications amassed by the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., the Schiff collection in economics, and, in 
“education, the collection of Will Monroe and the 
Henry Barnard papers. The Law Library, 125,000 
'vols., has a complete collection of Anglo-American 
teports and recently acquired the 12,000-volume 
library of Dean Frank H. Sommer. The Frederick 
Brown Collection of ancient legal documents con- 
tains 200 documents dated before 1600. The Com- 
merce Library contains 125,000 vols.; the library of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration 
20,000 vols.; the Medical Library 65,000 vols.; the 
Dental Library, 15,000 vols.; the University Heights 
Library, with its departmental branches, 210,000 
vols. 
In Sept., 1951, the Mills Memorial Library, a 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills Foundation, was 
opened in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the new 
Law Center south of Washington Park. 


University of North Carolina 
- The University of North. Carolina Library was 
‘organized in Chapel Hill, N..C., in 1795 when the 
éldest state university in- America opened. The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
635,000 vols. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 144,000 items. The Southern Historical 
‘collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confedera- 
cy, etc., has over 2,200,000 items of extraordinary 
‘richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 600 Civil 
“War novels; the Augustus Thomas collection of 
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manuscripts and plays; the Thomas Wolfe collec- 
tion of letters and books; the Jacocks collections 
of maps of the South and modern American and 
European Prints; the Latin American collection 
with emphasis on Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Venezuela; the Archibald Henderson 
collections of American Drama and Bernard Shaw’s 
works; Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; the Burton 
Emmett collections of Graphic Arts and first edi- 
tions; the Josephus Daniels collection of Mexican 
items, 604 yols.; the Bowman Gray collection of 
World War I propaganda; the Sir Walter Raleigh 
collection relating to his career and Roanoke colo- 
nies, 215 items; the Whitaker collections on Sam- 
uel Johnson, James Boswell and their friends; the 
illustration of Cruikshank, Dickens’ first editions 
and Dickensiana; the Judge Parker collection of 
Nuremburg trial documents, 1,030 items; the John 
Nolen collection of town and regional planning; the 
original manuscripts of North Carolina authors. 
The Library has the Shakespeare collection of Dr. 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum of New York, 4,000 items, 
and the Hanes collection for studying the history 
of printing, from clay tablets and incunabula to 
the present. It also has foundations of important 
research collections in Napoleonana, Southern lit- 
erature, folklore, Federal and State documents, 
and books by and about the Negro. 


Northwestern University 

The libraries of Northwestern University com- 
prise two groups: one on the campus in Evanston 
(est. 1856) and one on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain approximately 1,125,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets. 

The libraries on the Evanston campus, which 
constitute the University Library, contain about 
725,000 volumes and include the Charles Deering 
Library, the general library with collections in the 
humanities and the social and biological sciences; 
thé Library of the Technological Institute, with 
collections in engineering, chemistry, and physics; 
the Library of the School of Music; the Geology 
and Geography Library; and several departmental 
libraries. Special collections include: Africana, 6,000 
vols. dealing with Africa south of Sahara; Biblio- 
teca Femina, 3,000 vols. by women; Japanese lan- 
guage collection, 10,000 volumes on 20th century 
government and politics of Japan; Old Northwest 
Territory (mss.). Rare books, 6,000 vols.; Spanish 
Plays, 8,500 pieces covering 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 400.000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
125,000 voiumes, a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 4,000 medical portraits; the 
Dental School Library, containing about 33,000 
volumes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, con- 
taining some 157,000 volumes on Anglo-American 
law, comparative law, Roman law, international 
law, and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
Library of approximately 85,000 volumes, chiefly 
in the fields of commerce and journalism. 


University of Notre Dame 

The first library of the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., was begun in 1873 and had 30,- 
000 vols. when it was destroyed by fire in April, 
1879. When the present library was erected in 
1917, the University was the first. Catholic uni- 
versity to have a separate building built for library 
purposes. 

The University Library today comprises over 
338,000 vols., comprising the Law Library, 28,800 
vols.; the Architecture Library, 4,500 books, 2,500 
pamphlets and over 10,000 slides; the Engineering 
and Metallurgy Library of about 10,000 vols.; the 
Science Library (Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics) 
of 18,000 vols. and 2,100 reprints; the Biology Li- 
brary of 10,000 vols. in addition to the Edward Lee 
Greene botanical library of 2,900 vols. and herbar-_ 
ium of 190,000-specimens, and the Julius A. Nieuw- 
land botanical library of nearly 10,000 vols. and 
herbarium of 200,000 specimens and the Mediaeval 
Institute of 5,000 vols. The Main Library of 253,- 
000 volumes includes the Zahm South American 
collection of 1,500, the Hiberniana of 3,000 and the 
Dante Library of nearly 3,000 vols. in 40 languages 
and is rich in incunabula and post-incunabula 
editions. A collection of medallions, bronzes, mar- 
bles and photographs of Dante is maintained in 
connection with the Dante Library. 

The Archives of the University of Notre Dame 
contain over 450,000 letters, documents and diaries 
relating to the early history of the Catholic church 
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in the United States and the University. This is 
supplemented by portraits of bishops, autographed 
hooks, pamphlets and pastoral letters. 


University of Oklahoma 

The libraries of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., including the general library and 
15 branches, contain more than 470,000 vols. plus 
extensive manuscripts, pamphlet and document 
collections. The strong collections are in geology, 
petroleum technology, chemistry, biological sci- 
ences, and English literature. Notable special col- 
lections, usually the gift of alumni and other 
friends of the University, include: the E. DeGolyer 
Collection on the history of science and technology, 
containing first editions of epochal books in the 
development of sciences, including 13 incunabula; 
Frank Phillips Collection on Oklahoma history; 
the large William Bennett Bizzell Bible collection; 
and the Rare Book Collection covering all fields, 
but especially 17th and 18th century English lit- 
erature. The history and contemporary life of 
Oklahoma and the Southwest is covered in the 
papers of former members of Congress, jurists, 
governors, state legislators and other leaders, and 
records of early day. clubs, mines, and mercantile 
firms; the Archives and Manuscripts collection also 
includes 35,600 historical photographs. 


University of Oregon 

The University of Oregon Library, founded, 1882, 
through a gift from Henry Villard, has 557,678 
books and pamphlets. A building addition has 
greatly expanded facilities and made possible or- 
ganization into General Reference and Documents, 
Social Science, Humanities, and Science Divisions. 
The Library is also the central agency for audio- 
visual materials and services, 

Special collections include the Burgess collec- 
tion of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his- 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection’ of 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection of 
personal papers, diaries and account hooks and a 
photograph and negative collection, which includes 
the Clarence L. Andrews Alaska Collections, the 
Lee Moorhouse Eastern Oregon and the Peter Britt 
Southern Oregon collections. 


University of Pennsylvania 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1750 and con- 
tains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
as well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
It has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
history, with an unequalled section on the In- 
quisition; the Furness Memorial Library, formed 
by the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, in- 
cluding rare folios and quartos; the Burr collection 
of Aristotle; the Maccauley collection of 15th and 
16th century Italian literature; the Rennert collec- 
tion of Spanish drama; the Edgar Fahs. Smith li- 
brary of the history of chemistry; the Curtis col- 
lection of Franklin imprints and the Colwell and 
Carey collection on early economic history; the 
Clothier and Speiser collections of American drama 
and an extensive collection of American fiction. 
The Biddle Law library contains 127,000 vols., and 
the Lippincott library of 112,000 vols. serves the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Total 
resources of main and departmental libraries 
amount to over 1,300,000. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University’s main book collection is 
housed in the six-story Harvey S. Firestone Li- 
brary, completed 1948. Among important collections 
are the Grenville Kane collection of early Amer- 
icana, the Garrett collection of Arabic and western 
European manuscripts, the Gest Oriental Library, 
the Parrish collection of 19th century English 
authors, the Morgan Vergil collection, the Patter- 
son Horace collection, the Rollins collection of 
western Americana, the Pierson Civil War col- 
lection, the Woodrow Wilson collection, the William 
Seymour Theatre collection, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank and Thomas Rowlandson and the 
Graphic Arts Collection. . Large collections are de- 
voted to foreign public finance, international law 
and diplomacy, railroad and corporation finance 
and industrial relations. 

Subsidiary libraries, in art 
mathematics and physics, health and athletics, 
engineering, chemistry, astronomy, biology and 
geology, and psychology are located in other build- 
ings. In all, Princeton possesses 1,225,000 vols. 
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Pharmacy, at Newark, 
libraries contain over 100,000 pamphlets and maps, 
and several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
New Jerseyana which includes books, letters, and 
manuscripts of New Jersey historical and political 
figures: files of New Jersey newspapers, pamphlets, 
maps, and prints. Another collection is the Sym- 
ington collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and memorabilia pertaining to Eng- 
lish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. It is rich in material relating to Swin- 
burne, Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, and Wise; also 
collections of American almanacs and newspapers, 
gift annuals: Defoe, Cobbett, Freneau, Noah Web- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer: 


Stanford University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain over 1,170,000 catalogued vols., 
1,800,000 other vols., pamphlets, maps, and re- 
cordings, and 112,000 manuscripts. They receive 
over 11,500 periodicals. Of special interest are the 
Lee Simonson collection of plans and sketches for 
dramatic settings; the Derge edition of the Tripi- 
taka, the complete Buddhist Canon, printed in 
Tibetan about 1730; the Emilie Melville Collection 
of play scripts; the James Wright Brown collec- 
tion of 975 historic newspapers; the Newton Col- 
lection, and the Felton Library of English and 
American literature, with original editions of 19th 
and 20th century works, and the Sir Thomas More 
Collection. 

The Memorial Library of Music, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Keating, includes manuscript 
scores of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Flotow’s 
Martha, and works by Cherubini, Berlioz, Doni- 
zetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honegger, d’Indy, Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and other .composers. A catalog has 
been published. > 

The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace was begun by Herbert Hoover. 
It now comprises over 330,000 books and pamphlets, 
besides documentary materials for the study of 
social movements and international relations dur- 
ing the past half-century, A 285-foot tower, com- 
pleted in 1941, houses the library collections and 
the research staff of the Institute. A carillon of 
35 bells was presented by the Belgian government. 

Other important libraries are the Hopkins 
Transportation Library, the Cubberley Library in 
the School of Education, and the libraries of the 
Graduate School of Business, the Law School, and 
the Hopkins Marine Station at Pacific Grove, Calif. 
The Lane Medical Library of the Stanford Medical 
School in San Francisco contains 127,000 vols. and. 
pamphlets and 1,100 current periodicals. 


Syracuse University 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 500,000 
books in its Library, including the holdings of the 
New York State College of Forestry and State 
University College of Medicine. Unbound docu- 
ments and monographs number 17,500, and 2,880 
periodicals were received. Special collections include 
the Stephen Crane Collection of books, letters and 
unpublished short stories; the Frederic W. Goudy 
Collection of manuscripts, type faces and publiva- 
tions of the Village Press; the Van Ranke library 
of history, 20,000 vols. collected by the German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, and the Gerrit Smith 
collection of 45,000 documents, deeds, land books 
of central New York and 19th century America. 


University of Texas 

The library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., has 1,020,000 vols. The resources for the study 
of American history include special collections in 
the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin America. 


_The Texas collection comprises 45,000 vols. exclu- 


sive of 9,300 vols. of Texas newspapers. The South- 
ern History collection numbers approximately 26,- 
500 vols., exclusive of 2,100 vols. of newspapers. 
The Archives Collection contains approximately 
3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source materials for 
the study of each of the areas mentioned. For 
Texas there are the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), 
the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of 
many of her public men. For the South the papers 
of William Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell 
Smith, and O. M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-American Collection (55,000) is strong- 
est in its resources for the history and culture of 
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Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000 vols.) acquired in 1921. It contained also 
important files of newspapers, and the personal 
Papers of leading public men. To it were added the 
rare books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta; the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of W. B. Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (40,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
riched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
iam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding manuscripts, first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 

University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 700,000 volumes, more than 
3,500,000 manuscripts, and extensive map and 
print collections. The burning of the Rotunda 
(1895) destroyed many books, but some of the 
original collection survived, as did a portion of 
James Madison’s library. 

Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the histery of printing; the Sad- 
leir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
and Waller Barrett collections of Poe materials; 
the Hertz collection on the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics; the Darwin evolution collection; the Mackay- 
Smith collection of 18th century chamber music; 
the Catesby Jones collection of modern French 
prints; the Thomas W. Streeter collection of ma- 
terials on southern railways and the John Bassett 
Moore collection on International law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
script collections, which began (1825) with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives contain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body. The 
library is also the headquarters of the University’s 
Bibliographical Society. 


University of Washington 

The libraries of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., contain over 786,000 vols. The 
growth of the collections has been influenced by 
the industrial development of the Pacific North- 
west. The Chemistry branch, about 9,000 vols., has 
special collections on woed pulp and paper chem- 
istry. The Forestry branch has 6,000 boeks and 
15,000 pamphlets on forest management, forest 
products and logging engineering. The Fisheries 
and Oceanography library has world-wide reports 
of fisheries. The libraries of the International 
Halibut Commission and the Fisheries Research 
Institute are also here. 

The Pacific Northwest cc!lection contains about 
17,000 books and pamphlets relating to Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington, Montana, Alaska and British 
Columbia. Unpublished letters, diaries, maps, leg- 
islative records and papers of early Puget Sound 
lumber mills are included. : ‘ 

The Far Eastern Library, which has been aided 
by several Rockefeller Foundation grants, con- 
tains about 44,000 volumes in Chinese, 4,223 vol- 
umes in Japanese, also books in the Siamese, Ti- 
betan and Mongolian languages. The Russian col- 
lection has over 4,000 titles. Chinese, Japanese and 
Soviet law books are a part of the Law Library of 
112,750 vols. 

The Padelford Memorial Library includes ap- 
proximately 30,000 vols. in English and American 
literature, foreign literature in translation, and 


speech. Western Reserve University 
The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., have about 700,000 vols. The main 
University Library was started in 1826 when West- 
ern Reserve College was founded at Hudson, O. The 
college was moved to Cleveland in 1882 and re- 
named Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The present University Library, organized 
in 1929, contains the Adelbert collection together 
with the amalgamated Case Library, transferred 
some years ago by its trustees to Western Reserve. 
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The two college libraries are the Flora Stone 
Mather library containing over 70,000 vols., and 
the library of Cleveland College containing about 
42,000. The library of the School of Law has 
82,000; the library of the School of Medicine over 
37,000 vols. Smaller libraries are located in the 
schools of Dentistry, Nursing, Applied Social Sci- 
ences and Library Science. 

Among the larger collections acquired through 
gift or purchase are: one of the seven famous Cole 
Collections of statutes and session laws of the 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W. 
Morley Collection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,500 
vols.; the library of the Geological Society of 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of natural 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Library 
of 12,000 vols. in German literature and philology; 
the Fritz Sage Darrow Collection of Helmontiana; 
the Henry E. Bourne Library of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic period; about 500 vols. 
given by Henry Adams to the Adelbert College 
Library, some of which bear his marginal notes; 
the private papers of President Charles F. Thwing, 
Prof. Francis H. Herrick, Justice John H. Clarke, 
and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection of fine 
books of the Victorian period, many of them 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by the 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families of 
Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early American 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Library 
Science, and the Paul Lemperly and Clara P. 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. 


West Virginia University 

The Library of West Virginia University con- 
tains 258,000 vols., 50,000 maps, 1,000 films, and 
1,200 recordings. In addition, the West Virginia 
Collection contains approximately 2,500,000 manu- 
script items dealing with the private and public 
background and growth of West Virginia as a 
state and early records of 18 of the state’s coun- 
ties. The Law Library has 52,000 vols. The Uni- 
versity Library is microfilming early newspapers, 
including the Wheeling Intelligencer and the Mor- 
gantown Post. 


University of Wisconsin 

The library of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., contains an extensive collection of ma- 
terial on socialism and labor movements, origi- 
nated by John R. Commons, augmented by the 
writings ‘of the social reformers published in 
Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. It recently 
acquired a large collection of Russian literature 
and history including subversive movements, It 
has an excellent collection of German literature. 
The library is especially strong in scientific books, 
notably in bacteriology, biochemistry, scientific 
journals, and the history of science. 


Yale University 

The total number of volumes in the several li- 
braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 4,140,000. The annual accessions exceed 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,901,374 volumes. 

The Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
history (including Latin American), and economics, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
odical and pamphlet material. Particular mention 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; the 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the papers of 
James Boswell; the Henry R. Wagner collections 
of British and Irish economic and political tracts 
and works in the Latin Ameriean field; the Henry 
M. Dexter library of Congregational history; the 
Ezra Stiles manuscript diaries and itineraries; the 
Jonathan Edwards manuscripts; the Webb family 
manuscripts; and the Baldwin papers; the Edward 
M. House collection of papers dealing with Ameri- 
can policy during the World War (1914-1918) and 
the Peace Conference; the von Faber du Faur col- 
lection of German literature; the William A, Speck 
collection of Goetheana; and the William Robert- 
son Coe collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are the 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-Asch 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and manu- 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; and 
the library of the American Oriental Society on 
deposit in the Sterling Memorial Library. 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


Population of 100,000 or more ‘ 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1952~ 
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Svc One. 269; '989 5,618,488| 3,822,286|| Rochester, N. ¥..| 591,249] 1,501,417 691,591 
Columbus, Ohio.. 271,143 795,364 408,063 Sone ORE : aa aoe : pare o7tnes 
wg Soa a3 45,014] 270,797 53,310\||St. Paul, Minn: - 30,719] 1,132,322] 513,623 
Dallas, Tex......| 219,269] 761,123]  291,404||Salt Lake City..:| 292277] 1,404,775 189,159 
Dayton. Ohio.... 484,426] 1,045,111 661,349 ||San Antonio, Tex. 279,022 609,9 2 ie 
Denver, Colo..:.| 538,473] 1,385,561] 652,000||San Diego, Calif..| 293,319} 1,638,928 4,93: 
Des Moines, Iowa 299,164 13,81 317,144|| San Francisco... . 653,027} 2,462,529  O2 
Duluth, Minn....| 173:775| 530,521] 145,490|| Savannah, Ga.: 119,365 52,8 i 
Blizabeth, N. J... 233,103 389,998 218,124 Carnegie... ... 7,45 ¥ ie 
El Paso, Tex..... 129'954| 467;108] 122'286|| Public..../.-: 301/915] 313,109 4,248 
any oe 198,450] 459,478] 113,463|/Scranton, Pa... 142,218] 360,476] 107, 
Evansville, Ind.:.} 308,899| 738,849] 295,584||Seattle, Wash: :..| 835,244! 2,735,870| 957,300 
ublic........| 245,708] 613,982]  261,857||Shreveport, La...| 110/541] 412° 118,066 
Willard....... 63,191 24,86 3,727|| Somerville, Mass. 131,143 327,830 138,874 
Fall River, Mass.| 174,828| 198,693 74,329||South Bend, Ind..| 171.621 8:063| 213,530 
Flint, Minn...... 228'370| 1,034/456|  249,060|/Spokane, Wash...| 220/842| 754.714 02:77 
Fort Wayne, Ind.| 603,107| 1,352'307| 520,691||Springfeld, Mass.| 526/188] 1,232'391| 445,831 
Fort Worth, Tex. 209,188 495,078 218,741|| Syracuse, N. Y... 217,045 56,79: 349,188 
Gary, Ind....... 269,931|  742:897| 294/121|| Tacoma, Wash. 248,563| 810,234] . 383/211 
Grand Rapids Tampa, Fla... 9,628 59,129 90,496 
Mich... ...:..| 389,356] 734,194] 309,543||/Toledo, Ohio...1} 595/256| 1,528°971| 715,610 
Hartford, Conn. :} 303,0 873,256] 309,102|| Trenton, N.J....| 215,561 78,216| 218,477 
Houston, Tex....| 349'532| 729,295] 249/333|| Tulsa, Okla...) : 127 679,186] 154,256 
Indianapolis, Ind, 730,483 | 2,083,213 774,685 || Utica, N. Y...... 118,903 282,803 127,675 
Jacksonville, Fla. 288,753 66,913 195,239 || Washington, D.C. 849,990} 2,127,04 ,481, 
Jersey City, N.J.| 454,548] 777,610] 545,596|| Waterbury, Conn. 55,206 14:83 2,732 
Kansas City, Kan.| 161,964] _ 657,178 90,071|| Wichita, Kans...{ 114/441] 570:344| 294'750 
Kansas City, Mo. 618,350] 2,156,375)  836,476|| Wilmington, Del. 06,969 390,556 168,276 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 33,752} 316,84 146,946 || Worcester, Mass. 485,540) 776,364 387,603 
Little Rock, Ark..| 118;123] 267,819 75,912|| Yonkers, N. Y...| 121,484] 437/262 57,30 
Long Beach, Calif.|__ 261,627! 1,242,510| _530,676|| Youngstown, Ohio| 279'680| _987/024| 385453 


*Does not include Brooklyn and Queens. 1Expenditures (excluding capital outlays). 
Total number of volumes 50,211,656; circulation of volumes 148,670,175; Expenditures (exc. capital 


outlay) for salaries $46,492,159; books 
862,860. Population of area served 46,153,306. 


and periodicals $8,194,874, other categories $11,198,363, total $65,- 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


By the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 32 scholarships, 
tenable at the University of Oxford, are assigned 
annually to the United States. Each appointment 
made for two years in the first instance, with pos- 
sible third year at the discretion of the trustees. 
No restriction placed upon choice of studies. 

To he eligible candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the U. S. and unmarried; (b) Over 19 
and not over 25 years old at time of entrance; (A 
candidate who would otherwise be over the age 
limit but who has had at least 90 days of active 
service in the Armed Forces of the U.S.A. since 
June 27, 1950, may deduct the period of his service 
from his actual age if by so doing he will qualify 
under the regulations.) (c) have at least junior 
standing in some recognized degree granting. uni- 
yersity or college in the U.S.; (d) receive official 
endorsement of his college or university. 

Competition is held annually in every state. 
Candidates may apply either from the state in 


which they have their legal residence or from the 
state in which they have received at least two 
years of their college education. 

The qualities which Cecil Rhodes specified in his 
will as forming the basis of selection are: (1) 
literary and scholastic ability and attainments; 
(2) qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devo- 
tion to duty, sympathy, kindliness, unselfishness, 
and fellowship; (3) exhibition of moral force of 
character and of instincts to lead and to take an 
interest in his fellows: (4) physical vigour, as 
shown by fondness for and success in sports, Some 
definite quality of distinction, whether in intellect 
or character, is the most important requirement 
for a Rhodes Scholarship. 

The stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship is at pres- 
ent £500 ($1,400) per year. 

Detailed information may be obtained from 
President Courtney Smith, American Secretary of 


the Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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American Colleges and Universities 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (E) extension o 
jourses; (N) attend 
predominantly by Negroes: (6) summer school; (W) women anlg: ‘Eresidont anlem othe wilseeame 
enotes land- , denotes date foun Enrollme: academi 
excluding summer school and extension students. Ge oe 0 ee 


Stu ‘each 
Name Location dents ers 
Abilene Christian (C., S.)........ Abilene, Tex......... 
pacient (C- BD vem ee ictaever ape aise ps ay. NOY. Pea ss 
iy Bead eiacaais' esa ota ne,0)o an, Mich........ 
Agnes Seodtt (W.)......0.60.-...- Teste Pe pages reid 2 
exst.oll. of (C,H) 5 nc: Ithaca, N.Y. 220: 2,327| 336 
Akron, Un. of (C., 6) eats sd Akron, Ohio. ........ "2751 143 
*Ala. A. & M. (C., E., 8., N.)....|Normal, Ala... 2.111! 1,138 68 
Alabama (W., E., 8.) 2.0.20 222, Montevallo, Ala... ... 635 69 
*Ala. Poly. Inst. (C., B., 8)... 1! Auburn, Ala......... 7,286| 400 
Alabama State (C., E., S.. N.). | ||Montgomery, Ala... .! 3234| 72 
Alabama, Un. of (C., E.,8.)..... University. ING RS 6:400| 650 
*Alaska, Un. of (C., E.,S.)...... College, Alaska... . 1. 297; BA 
Albertus Magnus (W., E., S.)....|New Haven, Conn.... : 240 28 
SUMIOM ACG) 2 oats Sect breton Sateen. Albion, Mich........ Wi: 5 3 1,022 74 
1856 . M: res 53 
66 
175 22 
928 97 
950 74 
730 35 
129 18 
487 36 
32 15 
1 Ste ri 
60 
8.) . |W on; D: Cis... " f 
American Un. of Beirut ey Bi) , Lebanon...... nrose a’ sen Be 
American Un. of Cairo (C.)......|Cairo, Egypt......... z . . 718 60 
STENT GER ST say etc ofoin ince Selene PN a0 Amherst, Mass....... . Cole 1,060 120 
PRIETSON) (C7 3.).56 5 6 oie S wie veers Anderson, DTG ote 2's ao 743 45 
Andrew pen Un, (Ci-8:) ‘| Nashville, SV ONI ciore ery 4 210 6 
Annhurst (W., E., S.)........... So. Woodstock, orm Mother des Agnes...... 78 17 
TAMICOCR (Ooo. 3 Seca de Fore te cis s Yellow Spgs., Ohio.. Douglas MeGregor..... 1,003 98 
a pegunas) (CB, 8) 2. oe es be Grand Rapids, Mich. Arthur F. Bukowski... . 557 40 
*Arizona, Un. of (C., E., 8.)..... Mucson, "ATIZ... 446... Richard A. Harvill..... 9,718 365 
Arkansas A. & M. (G., B., 8)... |JCollege’ of eat ArE.. Horace E. Thompson. .. 658 50 
*Ark Ag.,Mech.& Nor. (C., E.S. ,N.)|Pine Bluff, Ark....... Lawrence A. Davis..... 1,356 90 
Arkansas fae (C., 8., N.)....|Little Rock, Aer ee Tandy W. Coggs....... 256 25 
EME ATO Go PI) nin oso. cinle alsovie's ee Batesville, Ark....... Paul M. McCain....... 252 20 
Arkansas Polytechnic BES S.)....}Russellville, Ark...... Ji; WV). eu are eee 765 74 
Arkansas State (C. 7 Bs Bicisaale State College, Ark. Carl Bs Rengisimaaugens 1,200 72 
*Arkansas, Un. of ie: Ba 5 S.)....|Fayetteville, Ark..... John T. Caldwell Bleed ie hs 5,305 375 
Armstrong (C., E., oy) ree ae Berkeley, Calif....... os Evan Armstrong..... 499 19 
MUNG eye aio oat sen Sv oe Wilmore, Ky... FP. JORNSOW ates steele 916 46 
Ashland MOTO i. . hse :!!]Ashland, Ohio. . Gienn L. Clayton....... 332 39 
Asia Institute (C., 8.) ...|New York, N. ¥ Arthur Pope (Chan.).... 215 44 
Assumption (E., 8.) aie cae . | Worcester, Mass. Armand H, Desautels.. . 137 17 
Atlanta University System 
Atlanta Un. (C., S., N.) Atlanta, Ga.......... 734 77 
ou ee F -|Atlanta, Ga, ois. 2c ae 638 44 
Spel ~jAtianta, Gao... cee 431 40 
Pea renee le: E., S.) .|Wilson, N. C........ 483 30 
Atlantic Union (OLS pera aa ate So. Lancaster, Mass... . MaStump.. i scemetn 308 36 
Athens (C. sic.) a eee Athens, Ala. .....,... Perry B. James.aiceesee 309 22 
Augusburg (c peo RR: Ss eee Minneapolis, Minn. . . Bernhard Christensen 708 57 
IRETGT CNET OATS Ce eens Rock Island, Ill...... Conrad Bergendoff..... 1,243 66 
PAMIDTISCRTA (ES: 5 i )ioc a etie cites seis Sioux Falls, S. D..... Lawrence M. Stavig..,. 73 46 
EMO, eS) tele wens w ewiggs' sia ss 6 Aurora, Plats ee Theodore P. Stephens 575 42 
BAMIBGEEN CO Ss) acoieis: 5 oces so that o Sherman, Texas...... William B. Guerrant 570 42 
CONTEC (KY eee eee oe Danville 7 V8 octsic ag ve » Curtis V. Bishop....... 289 
Babson Institute:~............. Babson Park, Mass... Edward B. Hinckley.. 376 28 
MSAK ELIE cya) ois eine diols orejeleans Baldwin, Kan........ Nelson P.sHorns< viene cen 470 40 
Baldwin-Wallace (Cig Bde vtpereretes Berea, Obio.. 30.05... John L. Knight. ....... 1,681 93 
Baltimore, Py of (C, BS iiasicvents Baltimore, Md....... Theodore H. Wilson.... 1,573 105 
1S a = 2 ee ee ree Lake Forest, Ill...... M. Margaret Reilly..... 351 41 
Barber-Scotia CWig IN nese nce: = | Concord, NG sea. ot Leland S. Cozart....... 215 21 
PHU (Gas: See aid avers) pi avaroreveceuaye eine Annandale, N. Y..... James H. Case, Jr 237 36 
ES ANRE GUCUV i.) ore to.«.s, wralelovonn cininis « New York, N. Y. ae Millicent McIntosh 1,050 154 
MESSE TV MOW VE, 96) aicicio sere c 6 aisreusvereus Miami, -Fla..... * Mother Mary Gerald... 372 22 
PES SERORE TOC) ero esis: chanel a Sateng vi xe aver Lewiston, Me. 4 Charles F. Phillips? $19 56 
Baylor Un. (Sy Base Si )wevescvetans ..| Waco, Texas. . William R. White 5,524 244 
Beaver (W.,S.).....- -.|Jenkintown, P. Raymon M., Kistler 17 64 
Belhaven (Ww). .|Jackson, Miss. 172 29 


Belmont Abbey. 


Belmont .| Nashville, Tenn - R. Kelly White. . 221 24 
Beloit (C., S.) .|Beloit, Wis. .... as Carey Croneis.... P 915 76 
Benedict (C., E., S.,; Columbia, 8. C....... J. A. Bacoats....... z 772 40 
Benedictine Heights (G 5 ..|Guthrie, Okla........ Mother M. Bartmeier 50 20 
Benjamin Franklin Un. .|Washington, D. C.... John T. Kennedy....... 943 32 
Bennett (W., N.)...... Greensboro, N. C..... David D. Jones........ 436 41 
Bennington (W.).........+--++- Bennington, Vt...... Frederick Burkhardt, . 342 

Berea (C:5/S.)). 2.5 ve wads view acs os IBGres, CY. os 0's eieelens Francis S. Hutchins..... 1,142 104 
Berry (C.,;'S8.)..../.. RE liteveinter ciate Mt. Berry, Ga....... Samuel H. Cook........ 60 

Bessie Tift ee SiJitawieve se evetsces Forsyth, Ga........% Carey T. Vinzant....... 261 
Bethany (C.,S.)..... (SP veoc ee Lindsborg, Kan...... Robert Mortvedt....... 277 39 
Bethany (GC) ole BORE eo oe Bethany, W. Va...... Perry E. Gresham...... 480 42 
Bethany-Peniel (C., Bk shares Bethany, Okla....... Roy H. Cantrell........ 836 42 
ES GUH ONGC. .155) a2) 0'eo,sie) o/anlb'e/ vis \vehe No. Newton, Kan.... David C. Wedel........ 359 39 
SEL HOU CG nis-y sccrsr clclesach danse-sverscs St. Paul, Minn....... Henry C. Wingblade. 574 39 
BORON CS) a. a pie rda » 2 alece-ocenalei McKenzie, Tenn..,.. Roy N. Baker soins 479 30 
Bethune-Cookman (C., §., N.)...|Daytona Beach, Fla. . Richard V. Moore...... 1,198 52 
pe apne ra eouthern " ., S.)...-|/Birmingham, Ala..... George R. Stuart....... 45 
Bishop (C., NE Divi ie a sir at tonnes Marshall, Texas...... Milton K. Curry, Jr 433 36 
Blackburn e y) arate veteverw)afo\srviee tiers Carlinville, BU Scie Robert P. Ludlum...... 325 30 
BIGGOUMICIA (Os) 5. weve deco 6s acer bis Bloomfield, N. J...... Frederick Schweitzer.... 210 32 
Blue Mountain (W., S.)......... Blue Mountain, Miss. . Lawrence T. Lowrey.... 263 28 


|Teach 


Name Governing Official | dents | ers 
Bhuitton.(O,, 'S.)...1. 4.0008 oe ess - luffton, Ohio.’.....- i Ritiagc ated S 196] . Be 
eas Un. Gs 1,8): aS rece = oS ore pet ek ESE ee 4 
oston (part C., S.)........-+--- ae . oa : 
potgn On NOY Hs; Syeass esas Be SA Eres: ‘Harold C. Case........ | cee | 
Bowling Green St. Un. ‘Ca ae 8.) Bowling “Green, Ohio. . 197 : 
(C rine bole ge Mea Rneayee se as Fo aga Leslie B. Coombs....... dan + 
Bradley Un. (C., E., 8.)......... Peoria; Tho. aa. ee R * iq 
Brandeis Un. (C.)............+.|Waltham, Mass...... 1948 L. Sachar....... a ‘ 
Breneau Ne AO aT Oe Gainesville, Ga.......| 1878 |Josiah Crudup......... eo 
BSEOROIAIUO)) (Sc) ioc aac. se efeais = sa 
Cliff (W., oS eet m4 
Bridgeport, Un. ne (C., E., 8.) 35 
Bridgewater as Serre : a 
Brigham Young Un. ( rive F 
Brooklyn (C. AS 5 ae 
Brooklyn, Poly. inst. of (S 406 
Brown Un. (part C., _ 
Pembroke (W.)...... = 
Bryant (C., S.)......... a 
Bryn Mawr (part C.)........... Hh 
Bucknell Un. (C., E., et 
Buenks Vista (C.. 8.).. 6... cae said 
Buffalo, Un. of (C., E., 8.).. . |Buffalo, N.Y... e.... 
Butler (C., ee) See ePataha ary te laec DERE eet tosis 
Butler + Un. a8 See Indianapolis, ind... M. O- Ross. 
0) nst. of Tech.........|Pasadena, Calif......| 1891 |Lee A. DuBridge....... 
California State Polytechnic. .|San Luis is Obispo, Calif. Julian A. McPhee...... 
*California, Un. of (C., E., S.):_ 
Berkeley CRM PUS), Janie oisile «lclisia% Berkeley, Calif........ Robert Gordon Sproul... 
Los Angeles Gasnpad Bey tins tarh ace Los Angeles, Calif... . Robert Gordon Sproul... 
UOT TCS AIM DISCS «sth (erates Jereteie sis's)|s stetaled since tery Scie ews «s/f vitals eee 
MUMS AY) Pe keilalclecleis «eae Grand Ra) R .-| 1876 |William Spoelhof....... 
Calvin Coolidge, ‘ E., 8. oF .|Boston, Mass........ » Bauer: o.:2: 
Canisius (part C ie), oes | Buffalo; Ne Yoon ecris ip E. Dobson....... 
Capital Un. (C., Columbus, Ohio......] 1850 |Harold L. Yochum..... 


Cardinal Stritch oe 8). 
Matieton (C:) vic. cee ees 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. (C., S.)... 


PUBEDONE CG Ss) ca ie esis ace eves Helena, Mont 
POMPTON. )o ct ose cc cy eias ves Waukesha, Wis. ' 
Carson-Newman WR a) wicccte ar = Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Carthage (Cy S.))..0....-.......- Carthage, Ill......... i 
Cascade (Cc). ME Tike Gea es Portland, Ore........ Ke. 
Case Inst. of Tech. (E., S.)...... Cleveland, Ohio...... : Keith Glennan. 
Catawba (C.,S.)...0.......---- Salisbury, N. C...... Reis R. Keppel........ 
Cathedral College of the Immacu- 
late Conception.............. Brooklyn, N. Y...... Charles R. Mulrooney.. . 


Catholic Un. of America (C., 8.)..]Washington, D.C.. 


os Bryan J. MecIntegart.... 
Catholic Un. of P. R. (C., 8.)...:|Santa Maria, P. R.... 


James McManus....... 


Cedar Crest (Ws)... 5... eee eee. Allentown, Pa........| 1867 |Dale H. Moore......... 
Cedarville 7a emp efecn ci ast Cedarville, Ohio......| 1942 |Leonard Webster....... 
Ecetitonary (C,, 8.)... cei ee. ees Shreveport, La....... Joe J. Mickle.......... 
~ Central io) meen ls TCL Pella, Towa;.. 0.0 .w es G. T. Vander Lugt..... 
ONTRAN CC. IB tc ue chee saa Fayette, Mo.......-. Ralph L. Woodward.... 
Central State (C., N.).....5.6.55 Wilberforce, Ohio... .. Charles H. Wesley...... 
Central State (C., E.,.8.)........ Edmond, Okla.....:: W. Max Chambers..... 
Central Washington Coll, of 
Edu. (C., E., 2) RWIS “Acre iG Ellensburg, Wash.....} 1891 |R. E. McConnell....... 
ReemTetC,, SB avvi. «soe anes Danville, Ky.........| 1819 |Walter A. Groves ...... 
Ceramics, St, tin ‘Coil. of (6 S.).|Alfred, N. Yo00000005 
Chapman (Oh! A - 9 ee -|Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 
Charleston, Goll: ‘of te, SP -|Charleston, 8. C......| 1770 |George D. Grice........ 
Chattanooga, Un. of C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chestnut Hill (WRF BL) Philadelphia, Pa......| 1871 |Sister Maria Kostka..... 
Chicago Coll. of eee caees ( .|Chicago, 
Chicago Coll. of Caieopachy (C.)..|Chicago, Ill.;........| 1900 |R, N. MacBain. ||. ||! 
Chicago, Un. 2 Wee Nigueh anh ci Chicago, Ill. DAS Kimpton (Chan.).. 
Chico State (C., E., 8.). ..|Ghico, Calif. . Glenn Kendall......... 
Christian Brottiens (43 py 18 Memphis, Tenn Brother Thomas. 2 
Cincinnati, Un. of (C., E., ake Cincinnati, Ohio. . Raymond Walters...... 
Citadel, The (Military) ($.). .|Charleston, BY Ooi Col. Louis Letellier, kat 
PATO MIDIS) Wink oo aa kh cA 8s New York, N. Y..... Buell G. Gallagher. 
Claflin (C., Sepa) sweh orevaedhnes 2 Orangeburg, SO J. J. Seabrook...... 
Claremont Graa Sch. (C., 8.)....|Claremont, ‘Calif. 35.2 Frederick Hard (Provost) 
Claremont pee 's 16-9) leche enc rina a Claremont, (Cale won George C, 8. Benson. 
ARR OU DIG Bis is oo he pane ae Worcester, Mass..... Howard B. Jefferson. 
Clarke (W., S. ) Pas AS crabtree ratrinan a: Dubuque, Iowa...... Sister Mary Graham.... 
Clarkson C oll, of Tech. (S.). -|Potsdam, N. Y....... William G. Van Note... 
PGRN CE NSS) TREE vise hv is dents Ypsilanti, Mich...... Owen J. Cleary........ 
cplemeon 1 Agricultural (part C.,S.)/Clemson, 8. C........ RU, es POO Ss) 5 venue ee 
Coe (C 10), eno ab DO Denese Cedar Rapids, Iowa... Howell H. Brooks...... 
Coker (W “3 Ss.) APNE ALS “OCG eR ERER Hartsville, S. C...... ee PO DOIG calysetacene 
CONN SCC pi a Sw rei a M6Du. ae SLED the atehaseee 
SOIR AGGIO. acres icsuistes spate to Hamilton, N. Y...... fe OBR neta 
Coll. of Pharmacy, of Columbia Un.|New York, N. Y..... E. E. Lenalten- (Dean) . 
eoreses Py aye Seneca: 
ODER GN(S.) ccies ss betas oc sie a Geneva, N.Y .5 3.4.5. lan Will iT of man 
William Smith Ree se! meniepeetens Geneva, iN a Sehr cee Ate pnb este 
*Colorado A, es rICh SS. Fort Collins, Colo....| 1870 |William EB. Morgan..... 
Colorado (C., 8.) Colo. Spgs. = ...+.| 1874 [William H. Gill... 2.4.5; 
Colorado Sch. of Mines Mee Bye .|Golden, Colo. . 
Colorado, Un. o (C., E. $s) ‘ Boulder, Colom eae Sa ieee bares 
Columbia (C.,. 8.) ‘ Chicago, pene seron aes wae 
Columbia Un. (C., . |New yore. N ¥ : 


Columbia, of Golunbia Un. 


(a)Including Pembroke College (767 h 
Peomamtroke. (by Wack eon eve (15 ) and * e Graduate School; eTaoites of Brown University teaches 


(c)Including teaching stafis of Baruard one e, Coll 
School of Social Work, and Teachers College i oles? of e Barmacy, Splut = Gola a aaa 


Education—Senior Colleges 


a 
Conception Slee + is anise «s -CORCeDtION, Ma... tephen Schappler .... 4 
Concordia ( Be Bork wes. coere M Minny... e Joseph L, Knutson..... i 


61 

Creighton Un. (C., a 2 
- Cuiver-Stockton (com 383 ae 
Cumberland Un. (C8 139 6 
MU EMIVARROD NL CCEA Sis on ane SR eles 101 12 
Dakota coke ela Un. (C., S.).. 217 16 
Dana s (i eI INE ome dee, 235 24 
D > oH "az 
David age (tS Vee Petes a Nashville, T: "824 or 
PRB SAUSUIE AS.) es sie ine aiten John R. Cunningham. 831 60 
R.23: Purdunrs see 597 45 
George J. oe sraste 2,915 220 
Ce ee ese cere Kevin C. McCann...... 287 27 
*Delaware State (C. me N. og ae William A. Daniel, (act.) 121 24 
*Delaware, Un. of ( B.S f-Fact ohn A. Perkins........ 2,652 210 
Denison’ Un. (C.).........-..... A. Blair Knapp........ 1.153 93 


Denver. Un. of te. ae RAND of, Sie 
We Pauw. Un. (C., H:, S.)... 28.5. 
MIPP AWE Wat (Coo 5.8 sings Os a, 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C., S.).... 


Detroit, Un. of (C., 8.) Clestin . Steiner. 7,665) 485 
Dickinson (C.).... William W. Edel 895 70 
LAW, Dents ane 600 54 
David L. Crawford 324 32 
Sister Mary Patrick 297 44 
Henry T. Harmon 3,072 175 


eta Ace Madison, ‘ Fred G. Holloway...... 72 

j L)yntcce’ James Creese.......... 3,478 229 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
fe} ed (C., B.S8y):..< 


ognate 
TEAL GST ae Pe eR Ohne 
Dubuque, ‘Un. of (GAS e sec 
Puchesne (W.,.8.))-. 2 cus sale 


Mother Mary Downey. . 245 23 
Arthur H. Edens....... 4,785 606 


LOS (CEA CORES Se RINnS core ear D 

: Dunbarton College of Holy 

Z Gus est - 9 SRG Se cor ya Washington 163 45 

‘ Duquesne Un. ‘ hee aan epee b 4,000 280 

f- D’Youville Wes Se Net cratt «a Buffalo, N. Y 458 

ai Earlham (C., 5 ) rated « ote 648 
East Central State (C., FEB) aan 1,192 60 
East Tennessee State (c., E.. Die 2,001 132 
East Texas Baptist (C., S...)...: :028 37 
Eastern Baptist (C.)............ 96 19 
Eastern Kentucky State ay Ne is 1,692 95 
Eastern Mennonite (C., i 260 
Eastern Nazarene (C., 8) haar 552 32 
East’n. N. Mex. Un. (c., E., cp ike N. Mex. 1,077 63 

; Edgewood Coll. of the Sacred 

| Heart ry Oey pian Madison, Wis........ 441 26 
Elizabethtown C., E., 8.) Elizabethtown, Pa... . Br. eae 293 26 
Elmhurst (C.)........... AM oe ‘Henry W. Dinkmeyer 628 56 
Bimira (part C., E.,.8.)..........|Himira, N. Y.. «22... Lewis Eldred.......... 258 51 
TORS SOLS BAA See ee Se cee Leon BE. Smith. ........ 638 42 

; Emerson (C., E., SAR. cc cries) pL DOStCON, AVERSB). oc. 5 5 S. Justus McKinley. .... 294 33 
Emmanuel (W.)............-.-. BO. Pe ea 19 ister Alice Gertrude... . 567 78 
Emmanuel Missionary (C., ; Ne: <= iP. W. Christian. ....... 1,040 55 
Emory and Henry (C., Ce Heo seg Ng ae ‘oye G. Gibson: o2) aero 584 31 
MOry MUR. (Cx, B.) 0. re tooo wes A ....-.} 1836 }Goodrich C,-White..... 3,500 723 
Emporia, Coll. of (C.)...........|Emporia, Kan... 2. °- ther E. Sharpe....... 205 28 
Erskine (Cy 2a Oe ty nee West, S. C...... Robert C. Grier........ 291 35 
Eureka (C Jeng ROOT Sa aa 2 US icon Burrus Dickinson....... 181 22 
Evansville (C., 8.)..............|/Evansville, Ind....... EineoinsB SHales.\. 2 ee 981 72 
Fairfield Un. (par aft GC), Sysrens ¢ eirield, Conn. ..... 1942 |Joseph D. FitzGerald... 918 50 
Fairleigh Die: on (C., Bo) shee ONES stares eter Sammartino...... 2,635 138 
Wenn (C)),-2 5 bib woos oy ve «[Cleveland, Ohio. ..% Brooks Earnest...... 5,805 199 
Ferris Inetiite (C., E., 8.). re ‘Victor F, Spathelf...... 711 60 
Findlay E., 8) A See Se ait en ae \H. Clifford Fox. Bh ack 243 22 
Fisk Un. eg pater! ‘Charles §. Johnson™ - 869 80 
Flora Ae caine Ny : arshall S. Woodson 276 28 
*Florida A. & M Dy eorge W. Gore, Jr ,093 177 
Florida Nor. & Ind. ic N.)../St. Augustine, Fla 1892 |Royal W. Puryear, Jr. 392 
Florida outhern (C. .|Lakeland, Fla... 1885 |Ludd M. Spivey... 1,500 125 
Florida State Un, C3 .|Tallahassee, Fla. 1857 |Doak S. Campbell. 5,574 525 
*Florida, Un. of (C., a Bs! Gainesville, Fla. ..}| 1853 |J. Hillis Miller..... 10,218 727 
Fontbonne (see St. Louis ba 
Fordham on (part C., E.,S.)... SE agi Laurence J. McGinley...| 9,089 442 
Forestry, St. Un. Coll. ‘of (s. y peice ONE Wi os Se Hardy Shirley (Dean)... 727 101 
Fort Hays Kan. St. (C., ee Rg ee Fundy vteiat Morton C. Cunningham. 1,237 105 
*Fort Valley Ses ic . . 9. N.).|Fort Valley, Ga...... Ci RProup... 5.55 4. ae 1,088 52 
Fournier Inst. of Tech.......... UT eS eer a BB. F.-Hoffman. .. 2.22... 91 15 
Mranklne(@ oF 1 ae pee es »,, Franklin, Ind........ Harold W. Richardson 430 32 
Franklin & Marshall (S.)........|Laneaster, Pa........ Theodore A. Tistler..... 1,000 70 
Franklin Un. (C., S.).......-... 10a ase Joseph Frasch (Dir.).... 700 29 
Fresno State (C., E., 8.)........ CRN ET i etches Arnold E. Joyal........ 4,179 190 
Briends Un. (C., B.)i5. oo eqeee os ichita, Kan........ Lloyd S. Cressman..... 541 35 
Harman tn. (C.,6.)....--.06cd- eCrsetete | ohn) 1. Plyler’. 2:2... 1,243 78 
Galinudet (C.) a. s\n west ce pie ° roast ‘Leonard M. Elstad..... 253 30 
RSPPRTRIN GET SCS De os bi' 0 ins oat oahv phen Oates OSA As ietoxea ware ° Joseph J. Wehrle....... 980 69 
General Motors Institute (E.)..../Flint, Mich. . Oe uy R. Cowing........ 2,190 155 
Geneya (Cs, E58.) a. 5 cies ge eee pl St Wane oe Charles M. Lee. .:..... 599 44 
George Fox CG ene omar sree aia NEW DELS, OFC vie case: « Donald MeNichols (D’n) 109 18 
George aaa {Cy Se) retin: eateee ugh M: Tiner. .\.;..... 960 75 
Geo. Washington U (C. E., 8.).|Washington, ci eeailie Cloyd H. Marvin....... 11,637 792 
George Williams om ‘s. eee reins | CHMGARO NEN. isis, sioc5 0; 6 18 arold C. Coffman..... 263 23 


Georgetown (C., E., Siteres eee Rae erect Samuel S. Hill......... 767 45 


Name 


ee ee ee pe 
eomerors Ua. (part ....]/Washington, D.C.... Edward B. ee 
*Georgia Inst. of Tech. neh 2. 1885 [Blake R. VanLeer.:..-. 
Ga. ‘Be Coll. tor , Women gy §.).. (Milledgeville, Ga... .- Henry K. Stanford. .... 

m Coutt W..S.).........|Lakewood, N. J “| 1908 |Sister Marie Anna...... 
Gettysbur: es ue e , , . Langsam..... 
ee. (Ca i eee eee eg 
Golden Gate’ ( sg He | ‘agel T. Miner, :.-..-- 


........+./Greensboro, N. C.....| 1838 |Harold H. Hutson...... 36 
@y °° °° 5°" lG@reenville, Tll........| 1892 {Henry J. Long......... ae 
ell ae aes Ve crags tt RN 1846 |Sam E see Me 
Grove City OS To eae Ieee SAE a......-| 1876 {Weir C. Ketiler........-; , oa 
Rauiiford (O2-S.)s son. ced ees se ‘d Co! . C.| 1837 |Clyde A. Milner......-- 33 
Gustavus Adolphus (C.,S.)...... se Peter, Minn:..... Edgar M. Carlson...... 64 
cope Newcomb Memorial ieee Salar? Un., La.) Ne 
ARTE OD ala. SSheesca basa. Se NB cet oistow 59.4 
Hamline Un. (C., 8) Ae pea aes St: Paul, Minn... .... 86 
Hampden-Sydney.........:.... Hampden-Sydney, Va. 19 
Hampton Institute (C., S., N.).. 107 
LTC: 2) 08 errr 1H 42 
PRE OING CCS.) ieee see Se; 45 
Hardin-Simmons Un. (C., E., 8.). 85 
LTT COS Oe =) eee E 48 


Pp 
Hartford (W.)...... 19 
Hartwick (C., E., 8. 4 38 
d Un. (part R sh vee 
-) Hastings, Nebr. A _ Welch......... 


*Hawal teats: Vie ie ves] 1907 

eidelberg ae SVEN, OMG jc. c=. «  T. Wickham... ... 
Mendrix (C., 'S.).......... abate 2 eA 1884 ap LE era 
High Point (C., B., S.).........:|High Point, N. C..... “Cooke... --+ 
eiiadale (C., 8)... 2c. scr. lt: et eo Ex Donald Phillips: ake 
Hillyer (C., E., 5. p = Alan S. Wilson.....-.-. 
Plaga CORSO ae ria eer Hi - Ree ee Paul H. re Sete po 
Hobart (see Coll. of The Seneca) 


Hofstra (C., 8. Hempstead, N. Y....] 1935 |John C. Adams........ 
Hollins (wy Hollins College, Va...| 1842 |John R. Everett........ 
Holy Cross, Coll. ae THOS re Sst, Worcester, Mass...... 1843 |John A. O’Brien........ 
Holy Family (W.,S.)........... Manitowoc, Wis...... 1869 |Sister M. Orestes....... 
Holy Names, Coll. of the (W., S.)./Oakland, Calif....... 1890 |Sister M. Madeleine Rose 
Holy Names (W., E., S.)........ Spokane, Wash....... 1907 |Sister M. Fheresa...... 
Home Economics, St. Coll. of (C.).|Ithaca, N. Y¥......... 1919 |Helen Canoyer (Dean). . 

a ee Frederick, Md....... 1893 |Andrew G. Truxal...... 


‘Silby 2 LSS tee Holland, Mich....... 1852-ltrwin J. Lubbers....... 
+ epee eee cae see + | LOUSATON, N, X.5,.-. 1883 |Stephen W. Paine. : 
+| 1934 fWalter W. Kemmere 
1842 |Harwell G. Davis. . 
1889 |Thomas H. Taylor. . 
1867 |Mordecai W. Johnson. 
1914 |C. H. Siemens...... 
1870 |George N. Shuster 


.|Birmingham, Ala. - 
5 .|Brownwood, Tex. 
Howard. Un. (C., , .|Washington, D. C 
Humboldt State ( A .|Arcata, Calif... . 
Hunter (part C., 5S -|New York, N. 


Huntingdon (C.) 3). 2°... ...|/Montgomery, Ala 1854 |Hubert Searcy... 
Huntington (Ci, S.).......0¢.... Huntington, Ind.....}| 1897 |®lmer Becker...... se, 
Huron (C., E., 8.) Teles s.eeeR Meats Huron, 8. Dak....... OEE ce He ae 


Huston-Tillotson iC 8., ee ke): Austin, Tex. ......... 
Idaho, Coll, of (Cn Sat .|Caldwell, Idaho...... 
Idaho State (C a) .....|Pocatello, Idaho......| 1947 |Garl W. McIntosh...... 
eens ee OLUGy. Hy Bd sc. oom logue: TaAho. Kevta o 1889 |J. E. Buchanan. Ry EAs 3 

iY) 100 ORE] 3) a aren en acksonville, Ill...... 182 . FIUGSOR. oa as 
gue el 01 Cpanedy and ‘ adi sd 

‘oot Surgery (C.)..........,. Chicago “i 1 ECR ae ae 1912 old E, Wheeler..... 
Thlinois Inst. o tech. 8 + S.).|/Chicago, I 1892 a T. Rettaliata...... 


*Tilinois, Un ay (Om er \ 32 Oa Urbana & Chicago, a: VSGR ee He es weer 
Bloomi: M.. 1850 |Merrill J. Holmes....... 
Dateless (axe Immac ata Pa...) . | 1920 Vincent L. Burns....... 
Los Angeles, Calif....} 1916 |Sister M. Thecla....... 

Ww.) TAR ny eet San Antonio, Tex..... 1881 {Sister M. LoSheeeera 
Indiana vere hed C0. Rite tite wea tay Indianapolis, Ind..... 1902 |I. Lynd Esc on ta 
Indiana ae a Ay Se Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1930 |Archie T. Fctane:) aR ct as 


Indiana Un. (C., SS eee ashi. ae Bloomington, Ind.... 
Industrial & {Gior ‘Relations, a: 
pre Sch. of (C -) Ithaca, NviY sit... (Dea: 
.|Princeton, N. J...... 1930 |R. Oppenheimer (Dir.).. 
New Rochelle, N. Y..] 1940 |William H. Barnes...... 
Ames, IOW&. .......4. 1868 |James H. Hilton....... 
. |lowa City, Iowa...... 1847 |Virgil M. Hancher...... 
.|Mt, Pleasant, Iowa. 1842 |J. Raymond Chadwick. . 


1820 |Herman B. Wells....... 
Martin See pias 


E. 

8., N. , + MEIER ieee : Jacob L, Reddix. ....... 841 55 

Sacksonville (C., -)........./Jacksonville, Tex..... 1899 |Gerald D. Kellar...... 172 16 
pesown (C., ea ie ae a .N. ..-| 1883 |Samuel S. George... 22. 366 29 | 
N.). ....:.,|Hawking, Tex... .. ..| 1912.|Cleo W. Blackburn. .... 138 24 
toe ees Siloam Spgs., Ark....} 1919 |John BE. Brown, Jr...... 260 I 
De Cleveland, Ohio. 1886 |F; EB. Welfi gee 2,267 109 | 
Roper) ) Baltimore, Md. . 1876 |Lowell J. Reed. 2,620) 1,142 ; 
., S., N.)|Charlotte, N.C 1867 |Hardy Liston. 726 | 

EPMO Mets siete Oh Marion, Ala. 1838 |John I. Riddle. 175 25 

Bera ive ta) = he Huntingdon, Pa... 1876 |Calvert N. Ellis. . 631 43 
sea canet Olty Col. at Oitegnatits ; 4m2z00, ch. 1833 |John S. Everton, (ac 470 41 
SS Ee etait Kansas City, Mo..... h M. P sk | 
ipsa © diy, Un. of Be 8 ie Peale cane ty, Maser 1929 poner i Mion 3,389 38 
Dae bcs a 

eee is tC ry leetinne eae HE ais 3. 8 1863 |James A. McCain. . 5,397 619 


1865 ‘Franklin Murphy (Ch 


; m.)' 7,274! 951 
(a)Successor to an Huston (1900) and Tillotson (1877). 1Post-doctoral research. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Name 
Kansas Wesleyan Un. (C.,S.)..:.|Salina, Kan..... .... 
Kent State Un. (C. %e. ay ee. [ent Ohid..s. tea. Fst A. Bowman,.... 
Kentucky Christian (C. ee, Bees 


: *Kentucky State (C., a, 
*Kentucky, Un. of (C. : eRe Sa ; ‘ 
er acuaes, ee dae « BS : 3 .| 186 ROVERS ic/5...< cress 
K : ier, Ohio. : é 


BE. 
Dake ae (Wes Bereich A eee ‘orest, Ill est A. gen 
Lamar State aes of Tech. (C.). .|Beaumont, Tex... °:: Lav ag SO 


alle 
LaSierra (C., “E. ase 
La Verne (C., 8.).. 


Lebanon Valley (C., E 

Lehigh Un. (part C., S ne 

Leland (C., E., S., ..{Baker, La....... 
eg) yr: . 


Lesley (W., E., 8.)....5.........|Cambridge, Mass. .... An's 
LeTourneat | Tech. Tast. (8.)).2.2. oe ACES ctu 1946 . G. LeTourneau...... 
Lewis Coll. of Sci. & Tech. (C.). DOG, TS sous cls > Ps AT ASBIO snore) sheet 
Lewis and Clark LO Ray: 9 epee a MOM ie cei racs OGGW i. Jefe 


Lincoln Rca Un. (C., S.)....|Harrogate, Tenn.....| 1897 |Robert L. Kincaid...... 


Bist . Dill 
Salisbury, N..C...... Ps Wy ia Ae 
Long Beach, Calif. . Victor Peterson.,.... 
N. ¥ 


8.) 
hear Heights ower & a Parent. A 
L. A. Coil., of ne 54 
Los Angeles St. a ot FAD plied 
Arts & Sciences ( 


A, Knoll (Dean).. 
Howard 1 Guinn McDonald.. 


; Colo in 
Los eaveing Calft.. 3; 
ead ak he Calif. 


EMG, B.S). Troy H. Middleton...” 
Louisville, Un. of (C., 8.)........ uisville, Ky........ ‘Philip Davidson........ 


Lowell Tech. Inst. of Mass. plore 
Lowell Textile Inst.) (C., S.)...| Lowell, Mass......... Martin J. Lydon....... 


seat 


W. Patrick Donnelly. . 
Luther (C., a3 ie Se See LOCO adh, ROWS 5245.55. 00 J. Wilhelm Ylivisaker. . 


Lycoming tc.” Babeirseee-torn oe re St Recaeipan F LAV Jo UOMO KC) Coc 
Peppnburs {S- Yorn. vee: fee OUDUPS, Va... 6... < WW BRO! Sore ee 
Macalester 8.) Deypsa ae A ¢ 


Madison (C., 8) Se raion: Gai NeSaviNe, Len... 2... 
Maine, Un. ot (C. B 8) eee MOS am cristcrets. «+ 
Manchester AC SNS inieeecetsteane: 0 
ese ras < 
a D 

oa ees s. sts eT ce mid t peIN RE Wate lt a sraue Eleanor M. O'Byrne.... 
Margaret ph orneoe Carnegie (see 7 
peat Ys fs ene eis fei lis, Ind.....] 1937 /Sister Mary Kevin.,.... 
Marian (E., 8. A iy Ne 5 illiam......... 
Marietta Yes 5 . Marietta, Ohio....... o, EEWANG Sareea 
Maritime, State Uni eM oiatd 5 Bins ce. 
Marlboro sate : WE scien ss ae 1946 }|David S. Lovejoy {act.). 
Marquette Un. (C., ave ; NW AB aes als : E. J. O’Donne’ 
Marshall (C., E., 8.) Ba i ses . Smith: ..... 
Mary Baldwin (W.).......-.-.- 
Mary Hardin-Baylor (W., S.).... 
Mary Manse (W., E., S.).......- 
Mary Washington (see Va., Un. of) 
Marycrest (see St. Ambrose) 


Bonoventure Thomas. .. 


A. C, Gettys (act.)..... 
Sister Vincent Kaley.... 


Belton, Texas........ 
Toledo, Ohio......... 


Marygrove (W.,8.)...-4-+-+-++- , Mich........}| 1910 |Sister M. Honora....... 
Maryland Institute (C:, S.)...... Baltimore, Md.. 

*Maryland, Un. of (C., E., 8.)...{Coll. Pk. & Balto, Ma. IB YFERY vac cntes 
*Maryland State (C., E., N.)....|Princess Anne, Md.. . Williams....... 
Marylhurst (W., E., S.)......... POLO. aie . B. Clares cies f 
Marymount (W., S.).....0.4+.-- Salina, Kan.......... Mother M. Chrysostom. 
Marymount (W., S.)....6.--.445- ‘Tarrytown, N. Y..... Mother Therese Dalton. 
Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.) 

RARE VINIO Cos) oils diss wle-nie cK ote aryville, Tenn..... 5 BRAGG Brean ar 
Marywood (W., E., S.).......... Scranton, Pa.........| 1915 {Sister M. Eugenia...... 
Mass. Coll. of Optometry (C.)....'Boston, Mass........ Ralph H. Green (Dean). 


Name 


ay SES Sh he 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. (C., 8.).. ee Mass..... B ewe R. Killian, Jr. 
Mass. Maritime Academy.......|Buzzards Bay, Mass. . Ae tes D. 
*Mass:, Un. of (C, s.). .|Amherst, Mass....... Ralph A. Van Meter.... eet ’ 
McKendree et 8.) .|Lebanon, Tll......... Grow toe ae 37 
MeMurry (C., nds .|Abilene, Texas.......| 1923 |Harold G. Cooke....... oO 
McNeese State Wom :..|Lake C ig 25 
McPherson (C.,.8.).....----+--- McPherson, Kan..... igs aS 
CSD SU EES ae a Re A en recs es a epee Park, Calif.... William E. Kratt....... re 
Mercer me ( (CO) Sats 1 Pes en een he 1 6 6: Re 33 hangs St 
WMeROya (Wig Suisse se cages owe Detroit, Mitch sere : a6 1 
Memphis State (C, WS Belinea Memphis, Tenn. ..... . M. SS Ra Ey 
Mercyhurst (W. 8) Ne ee ere BWNG,- Pies once soe os, ors Sister M. Preston...... ae 
Meredith oa ib Mant ore aoe Raleigh, N. C........ Carlyle camped <A 38 
Merrill-Palmer School (C., S.)....|Detroit, Mich........ Pauline Knapp (Dir) 45 
Merrimack (C., 8.) ...2 24.55. 5 --|Andover, “9 Dee yuad 19 
(SARC hen sh eae Coral Gables, Fla.:.. Jay F. W. Pearson... ... 549 
Miami’ Cn Sac. tae Oxford, Ohio......2.. John D. Millett...-.... rer 
Mich. Coll. ofMin. .&Tech. ee ,E.,S) pamculee Miebi BAe RS se : O88 
chigan State a ..-| 1855 [John A. Hannah....... 
Michigan, Univ. of (C., E., S.)...|Ann Arbor, Mich... .. Harlan Hatcher. ......- 1,194 
Middlebury (C.; 8.) Middlebury, Vt......- Samuel S. Stratton. ::.: 81 
Midland (C., S.) ...|£remont, Nebr... .... Paul W. Dieckman - 37 
Midwestern Un. (C., E., 8. ‘|Wichita Falls, Texas. - 22 E 76 
Miles (C., 8., N.). ...|Birmingham, Ala..... 907 : Balle, 30 
Millard Fillmore (seeBuffalo : 
Milligan eo .|Milligan Coll., Tenn. . = 
Mill Un. ( . a 
Mills were (e} re 
Milton (C., ») Leland Skaggs’ (act: 30 
Milwaukee-Downer (W.)........ Jone B. Johnson, Jr.... 40 
Milwaukee Sch. of Engineering... Karl O. Werwath....... 40 
Mines & Metallurgy, School of 
Montana, School of Mines (C.) . FPR VaR sPAbic. crore ke 29 
*Minnesota, Un. of (C., B., S.).. .|Minneapolis, Minn. . . James L. Morrill... .... 2,468 
Misericordia College (W., 25. 8.2) Dallas: Pas oes aes Sister Mary Gonzaga... 56 
Mission mone o) iene a TG casos Plymouth, Wis.. |.) .: A. M. Krueger... 2.5... 23 
Mississip) DEG Reais tata taal Ass sin xd Clinton, Miss........ 
Miss. Industrial ron ng Fi N.). :|Holly Springs, Miss.._| 1905 |w.M. Frazier......... 
Mississippi Southern rc , 8.)..|Hattiesburg, Miss....| 1912 |Robert C. Cook........ 
“altar oe State (C., E., ay )..../State College, Miss...| 1878 |Ben Hilbun............ 
Miss. St. Coll. for Women....... Columbus, Miss... ... Charles P. Hogarth..... 
Seat ee Un. of (C., E., 8.). ..|University, Miss... .. 1848 |John bes ee (Chan.).. 
Mississip Ty WV OMIBDR: 3.0. css os Hattiesburg, Miss. ... I. EH. Rouse. .....-...., 
Se Un, of (C S.)....|/Columbia, Mo........ 
Sch. U2. ectallurey(G. 38) Rolla (MGS nis. wince 


Minwourl Vallee Ga EAS ine tereai Marshall, Mo........ 
Monmouth (C.,8.)........ ..|Monmouth, Iil.. 

*Montana State Xe 9 Bs) Bozeman, Mont. | 
Montana State Un. XG: ES Missoula, Mont. 


Montreat (W,).....-.+.-5. .|Montreat, N. C.. 
Moore Inst. of Art, Sc. & Ind. (W.) .|Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
POLE MIAILG cietttusiseiaebiele coe et Bethlehem, Pa. . Raymond S. Haupert 
Moravian College for Women... .|Bethlehem, Pa. ie David E. Weinland. 
Morehead State (C., E., S.)...... Morehead, Ky........ Charles R. Spain. ; . 
Morehouse (see Atlanta UN Sys.) 
Morgan. State (C. ....{Baltimore, Md.......| 1867 |Martin D. Jenkins...... 
Morningside (C., hy EAS ants as Sioux City, Iowa.....| 1894 /Harl A. Roadman.....: 
Morris Brown (Cs 8: Nt? Sterner eats Atlanta, Ga,.........|.1881 |W. A. Fountain, Jr..... 
Morris (C., E., aN ooee (Sumter,.S, O.s ca... O.R. Reuben........): 
Morris Harvey c. i= ee Senter Chareston, W. Va.... Leonard Riggleman..... 
Mt, Angel Seminary CER ey. St. Benedict re Sees Damian Jentges........ 
Mt. Angel Women's (S,)........ Mt. Angel, Ore....... Mother Mary Ursula.,.. yd as 
Mt: Holyoke (W..)..0.......0005 So. Hadley, Mae Tor Roswell G. Ham....... 
Mt. Marty (W.,.8.)........0.005 Yankton, 8S. Dak..... Mother Mary Jerome... 
Mt. Mary (W., E., S.).......... Milwaukee, Wis...... Edward Fitzpatrick..... 
Mt. Mercy (W., E., §.)......... Pittsburgh, Pa....... Mo. Margaret Corbett. . 
Mt. St. Agnes (W., S.).5........ Baltimore, Md....... Sister M. Thomas...... 
Mt. St. J oseph-on-the-Ohio 

Wobege of (W.i; S.)06 sshd. a Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. . Mother Mary Romana... 
Mt. St. Mary we Beata ie iets As Hooksett, N. Hamp... Sister M. Mauritia..... 
Mt. St. Mary of the West (S.). .|Cincinnati, Ohio... ... Joseph J. Schneider..... 
Mt. St. Mary's (W., S.)......... Los Angeles, Calif. ... Sister Agnes Marie..... 
Mt. St. Mary’s (part C., E., ao: ..|Emmitsburg, Md..... John L. Sheridan....... 
Mt. St. Scholastica (W., S.).. .|Atchison, Kan....... Rev. Mo. M. Schroll... . 38 
Mt. St. Vincent, eae of (W.)....|New York, N.Y... .: Sister Catharine (Dean). 57 
Mt. Union (C., ..JAlliance, Ohio........ Wm. C. Wesley (act.)... 42 
Muhlenberg (8.) . Allentown, Pa... A5-1) pABSBulale nee. ere eee Gi tee lenis 45 
Mundelein (W., S.)..... Chicago, Ill.. . Sister Mary Michael. . 61 
Munic. Un. of Omaha (C., E., 8.) |Omaha, Nebr PR. MilooBall S2sd-aeenl- 90 
Munic. Un. of Wichita (C. Wichita, Kan 200 
Murray State (C., E., S.) Murray, Ky....:. . Woods......, 93 
Muskingum (C., $.). ahs fe ity Robert N. Be pene 64 
Nashotah House............... Nashotah, Wis.... Edward. 8. White 8 
Nasson Ginter Suara ts nese Springvale, Me.. Roger C. Gay. i Ln 
IVAZRTOGRSCW SY. vite ea es cee Louisville, Ky... * Sister Margaret Murph: 51 
Nazareth (W., 5 Desuaptie ssorsi>> a e:5in) 0 Nazareth, Mich...... Sister Marie Kathlee 25 . 
Nazareth (W., E.,S.)........... Rochester, N. ¥ Mother M. Helene. 54 
*Nebraska, Un. vot (C., E., 4°53 . (Eincoln,. Nebr:t s).10.<yh 2809 sean ereee mean eee 7. 529 | 
Nebr. Wesleyan Un. G., Ae: Lincoln, Nebr........ Carl C. tee Bs 52 
*Nevada, Un. of (C., » By Bet: Rend; N@Veces ie scusant Minard W. Stout....... 125 
New England CI anor Pear aie Henniker, N. Hamp... Laurie D. Assis Bee ren 22 
New Engl. Coll. of Pharmacy (C.)|Soston, Mass........ Martin E, Adamo...... 25 
*New Hamp., Un. of (C., E., S.).|Durham, N. Hamp... Robert Chandler, Jr... . 249 
*New Mexico College ae Agric. & ; 

Mechanic Arts (C.,8.)........ State Coll., N. Mex... John W. Branson....... 145 
N. Mex. Highiands Un. (C., E.,S.)|Las Vegas, N. Mex... Thomas C. Donnelly.... 72 
New Mexico Institute mt Mining 

and Technology (C.,S.)....... Socorro, N. Mex...... E. J. Workman........ 31 
New Mexico Military Inst....... Roswell, N. Mex..... Charles F. Ward (Supt.). 50 
New Mex., Un. of (C., E., S.)....|Albuquerque, N. Mex. Thomas L. Popejoy..... 271 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)...... New Rochelle, N. Y. . Mother M.- Dunkerley.. . 


Education—Senior Colleges 457 
}| n 
Name Year Governing Official ae 
cle Fes, (Cae Jok ew Ori IN, WY7 251 1919 {Hans Simons.......... 200 
fondle Un. (C., eg 55 .....fNew ¥ork, N. ¥..... 1898 |Kenneth Johnson (Dean) 70 
aad tere ¢ 1948 oe S. Carlson..... 2,561 
Bae. 16, ae ee ee 1831 |Henry T. Heald nay 59,161} 3,397 
= Eng Fie 18 Pen ie Be Oe reek Se oiteas 3,271 349 
- 8. ...)Newhberry, 8. C....... ‘am Kinar 
i .|(see Tulane Univ., La.) * pete. E 2 
-) .../ Newton, M 946 other El 
__ Niagara Un. (part C., §.)........]Niagara’ er Eleanor Kenny.. 142 29 
oe ort B eg ee Tech. ey 7 Univ, 'N.'Y..| 1856 [Francis L. Meade.....:| 1,300 124 
‘ollege o: eect Greensboro, N. C.. FF, D. Bh 
North Carolina (C.,E., S., N.). ils Groat docs wider ae RS 7837 188 
No. Car., Un. of (C., E., 8.)....]Chapel Hill, N. C. Robert House (Chan. 7,354| 1 500 
St. Coll. of Ag. & Eng. (C.,E.S,.) wh, Ni. .C.. 257 ‘arey Bostian (Chan. 1241) "514 
hg gy Greensboro, N. C Graham (Chan 2;404| 199 
*North Dakota Agric. (C., S.)....|Fargo, N. Dak if eda Mute esse t 1,984 160 
North Dakota, Un. of (C., E.,S.)..|Grand Forks, N. D ohn C, West..........| 2,631] — 135 
North Georgia (C., 8)... 2.002, Dahlonega, Ga..... 2! Merritt E. Hoag. 2... .°} 513 31 
North Texas State (C., E., S.).. :|Denton, ‘Texas senses C. Matthews a 5,065} 239 
“Northeast La. State (G., S.)....! Monroe, La...... 1... Slater......... '923| eed 
~ ehcp rie ison (CE. weirs Tahieaiah, Okla...... Harrell BE. Garrison, . vent 1,111 60 
Pe ian states on, Ee oe 
North her tinoss Col 25 n, Mass cg Ua OD OF Rarer yc A 11,719 450 
beter y (CL) eso). nae slaiean > ¢ Chieago, Ill...... ....| 1872 {Richard Fein 
Northland (C., S.)...+......:5. Ashland, Wis........ 92 }Gus Parbogilo 6 Bee oe 153 3 
Northwest Christian (C.).....)... », (Eugene, Ore. . ...°.. 3 oss J. Griffeth. 1.1... 384 21 
Northwest Nazarene (C., S.)..... John eyactateame 752 43 
Northwestern (C.)..............|Watertown, Wis... ..: BE. E. Kowalke. 2.1.11: 131 17 
Northwestern State {. unre H. Lee Prather......... 1,468] 125 
Northwestern State (C., E., S.)...|Alva, Okla.... 0.12/12 Sabin C. Percefuli..,...| "497 49 
Northwestern Un. (C., 8 . Roscoe Miller...) . 7,915| 1,050 
Norwich Un. (S.)....... [ernest N. Harmon. . 640} ” 52 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W Sister Mary Loretto. “142 41 
Notre Dame, Coll. of Wi E. Sister Margaret Mary... 397 49 
Notre Dame’ €W2>-8e)c. : ‘Mother Egbert (Act.)... 275 25 
Notre Dame (W.)...... Mother Mary Anselm 246 34 
Notre Dame Seminary.:........ Thomas U. Bolduc. .... 90 9 
Notre Dame, Un. of (S.)........ Theodore M. Hesburgh,,| 5,180 560 
Oakland City (Cu BJeceeeescc. James E: Cox.......-- 1 237 15 
Onkwood(C., 8, NJeeccsce ll. F. L. Peterson... ise 300 22 
USE. OB Te Anan eeetn William E. Stevenson. 1,998 189 
WMccidental (C., §:)..60..s-.-- ees Arthur G. Coons..,... 1,451 116 
Oglethorpe Ce GC. J. Whitney Bunting..... 181 25 
hio Northern Un. (C., E., Bringle McIntosh...... $39 52 
*Ohio State Un. (C., Howard L. Bevis,...:..| 24,000} 2,013 
meng On XC. BLS Boole nee les John C. Baker.....,... 4,64 315 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. (C.). Clarence Ficken at; Yue} 2,091 143 
*Okla A. & Oliver S. Willham 8,929 434 
Oklahoma Baptist Un. ohn W. Raley..... voege Pe. A088 55 
Oklahoma City Un. (C., luster Q. Smith ae 3,000 79 
Okla. Coll. for Women iw? Ss.) . Dan Procter...,.... 796 51 
0 oma, Un. of (C,, E., ‘George L. Cross.., 9,612 466 
MERIC FN eghel orate oe. aetwteja stare ce R. B. Blakney.... 176 22 
Olivet Nazarene (C., S.). Harold W. Reed. . 850 52 
One i ee (GE O Meredith Wilsos 2092| aaa 
; x redith Wilson.,.., A 
eeecopeenie Calbof and : ; a nee 
geons, Coll. 0: W. Ballentine Henley... 341 22 
Ottawa Un. (C., 8 Andrew B. Martin. en Bij 396 3 
Otterbein a Hcy J. Gordon Howard..... 671 56 
Ouachita (C., E., 8.).. H. A. Haswell...:..... 451 30 
Our Lady of ‘Cineknaati (W., S.).. |Cincinnati, Ohio... .. ; 1935 [Sister Mary Grace..... F 319 36 
Our TAay of the Elms, Coll. of (W.)|Chieopee, Mass... |. . 928 J. Welden tnatastn oe 252 28 
Our Lady of the Lake (part C.,S.){San Antonio, Tex.. 1896 |John L. MeMahon.. 487 59 
Our Lady of Merey, Coll. of 
CCE i Os 5 1) ele eg a Portland, Me........ 1915 |Daniel J. O’Neill....... 72 
Quarks, Goll. of the (C., E., 8.)...|Clarksville, Ark...... 1834 |John P. Vincent..,... we 228 28 
TRO BC 9.) 921 Soret se erereesls, bie, ey = New York, N. Y 906 [Robert S. Pace...,.,... 5,134 183 
Pacific, Coll. of (C., Be Seen. Stockton, Calif 1851 {Robert E. Burns..,.... 1,634 99 
Pacific Lutheran (C. $s.) ane ont oe Parkland, Wash...... 1890 |S. C. Eastvold......... 710 53 
Pacific Union (C., 8.)......-.... Angwin, ih ervaraink 882 |J. E. Weaver.......... 809 96 
IPHCING=UMN. (Cq, Bo). 2 ociserte wiser Forest Grove, Ore 1849 |Edwin T. Ingles Maes 650 55 
Paine (C., E., ba) teats sets enrasts, ah eras 883 dmund C. Peters. . 3 256 24 
Pan American Se Sele aterere Edinburg, Tex..... 41 2927 PROPS Ward. co) -eagpeen 1,327 56 
Panhandle A. . (C., E., S.)...]Goodwell, Okla....... 909 [Marvin E. McKee...... 525 34 
TSC fh eerie Parkville, Mo 1875 |James L. Zwingle,...... 400 31 
Parks Coll. ce Aero, Tech......... (see St. Louis Univ.) 
Person se(G., Spine a viawieaciclesn 10% Fairfield, Iowa....... 1875 |Tom. £. Shearer. 256 30 
Pasadena ce 8). Ber yer ant? akc ecacage Pasadena, Calif....... 1902 |W. T. Purkiser.. 800 50 
Paul Quinn (C., SDs). one Waco, Texas......... 1872 |Frank R. Veal........ 568 23 
Pembroke (see ‘Brown Un.) 
Pembroke State (C., 6.)......... Pembroke, N. C 1887 |Ralph D. Wellons....,. 145 19 
Pennsylvania Coll. ae omen. ..|Pittsburgh, Pa. 1869 |Paul R. Anderson....., 417 55 
Pennsylvania Military (8.)...... Chester, Pa..... 1821 |Maj. Gen. E. E. Mac- 
Morland isonet aaeaiee 51 37 
pean’ State (C., E., S.)..|State College, Pa..... 1855 |Milton S. EHisenhower...| 12,815) 1,275 
Penn. St. ll. of Optometry (C.)|Philadelphia, Pa.......] 1919 |Albert Fitch........... 40 40 
Poisivanic Un. of (C., E., S.). . |Philadelphia, Pa......] 1740 }Gaylord P. Harnwell....| 14,885 2,546 
Phila. Coll, of Bertie (C., S.) Philadelphia, Pa...... 1899 |Frederic H. Barth...... 36 18 
Philadelphia Coll. of Pharmacy 
and Science(C.) . ...7. 0. es Philadelphia, Pa...... 1821 ftvor- Griffith: <<... ¢.5.. 773 66 
Phila. Textile Inst. (C.)......... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1884 |B. W. Hayward (Dir.). . 387 38 
Philander Smith (C., E., S., N.)..|Little Rock, Ark.....| 1868 . LaFayette Harris.... 914 45 
PHMipssO D0: (C298) seh. oe ues hi anid | O) a7. ca cercrons 1907 {Eugene S. Briggs....... 1,240 61 
Physicians & Surgeons, Coll.of(C) |San Francisco, Calif...} 1896 |E. Frank Inskipp (Dean) 217 159 
Piedmont (C., 8.) 2.6 cep ei cues Demorest, Ga........ 1897 |James E. Walter....... 228 18 
Pittsburgh, Un. of (C., E., S.)....|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1787 |R.H. Fitzgerald (Chan.).| 20,400| 1,606 


Home Economics, Industrial & 


(a) Comprises Po heses of Agriculture, Ceramics, Forestry, Harpur, 
“N.Y., State Univ. of,” 


Labor Relations, Maritime, Veterinary; consult those listing. Refer also to 
under Junior Colleges, Teachers Colleges and Medical Schools. 


G., E., 8. S: 
coe Rico, Un. = (C., E., 8.).. 


Puget . Wragh aiaie fae pson.. +154 

a ee ay 18) a Fann a Seay 1869 [Frederick L. Hovde... | ae 789 

Cay) Cras (ORME OF ~ ») ee een arr ERIE WES. ic a ere o gg ee “tee me 

Gusens (60.000 eo 000000000 /Emanettey N62 1860 ae ou Bt 
eee Mea carte N's inia'. « amden, Conn....... 


Radford (see Va. Poly. Inst.) 


Ran -Macon....<.... .|Ashland, Va........ 1830 |J. Earl Moreland...... 447 39 
Pn asigle Macon ‘Wendae'a ‘|Lynehburg, Va....... 1891 een ay Srna ; 598 oa 
Redl: Redlands, Calif...... Geo! * 
Reed (C, 8) pyr OFC. 8) ooo: |Bortiands Ore... +222: 1911 |Duncan S. Ballantine... 568 
PERCE eee rere aise ee alee ne 5 36 ears Colo. oe Sarai 1888 D) et 32 
Regis (W..,. HB), S.)... 22. kee eston, Mass........} 1927 |Sister Mary Alice....... 
fensine: Poly. Inst. AG? 2 2; Troy, N. Y......... Livingsto: q - 
*Rhode Island, Un. of Coe )|Kingston, R.1....... . Woodward..... 
Rice Institute ( (c) Referee sue o's M oustont 1 cen aN William V 
chmond, Un. of (part C., S.)...|/Richmond, Va.......} 1830 |George M. Modlim...... i> 
BIDRGGN ah See Soe dine ves cess Houlton, Me Jasper F. Crouse 
joke (C., B.,-S:)....- Rexburg, Idaho 1888 Pe L. atk. 569 37 
Rider { iS Trenton, N. J.... ‘| 1865 |Franklin F. Moore 1,212 
Rio Grande Rio Grande, Ohio.’ ;/:| 1876 |Charles B. Davis. 5 100 19 
Ripon (C.)...... Ripon, Wis........ -} 1851 |Clark G, Kuebler. ~ 529 
Rivier (W., E., Aer ee * .Hamp....}| 1933 ae Marie St. Pascal. 234 31 
scanoke (on Chi tens Salem> Vase -2.2nGca 1842 |H. Sherman Oberly..... 397 
TYG he \ASPY lief Re SRC ae aE Tecsnbul, rar OF ores 1863 |Floyd H. Black........ 480} - 51 
Robert Wesleyan (C., 8. 6. B'S5 pe Chill, 3 . ¥....]. 1866 |Merlin G. Smith....... 283 23 
ter Inst. of Tech. chester, N. Y...... wake 
pacer. Un; of (C3 HE. 8.) i... Rochester, N. Y...... 1850 W. de Kiewiet......: 3,065 398 
Rockford (W., E., 8.)-........-- Rockford, Ill:........ 1847 ac Ap Cheek 2s Scan 198 
Rockhurst (part Oe'S.) Reece Kansas City, Mo..... 1910 |M. E. Van Ackeren..... 1,139 57 
Mockmont (C.) 0... 6... Denver, Colo. .......: ‘ E-cie 50 13 
Rocky Riounckin (C., 8.). .. Billings, Mont. ...... h WW. BRINOS. oc, 23 
Rollins (C., B.)...... ..|Winter Park, Fla : Hi ov : 
ea (c., E., 8.) Chicago, Ill.... 250 
BR Nt: 5 River Forest, Ill E 
ii’ (W., EB. 8.). ..{Buffalo, N. 1948 |Sister M. Canavan. < 38 
Rowary Hii CW Institute. . ‘!|Terra Haute, Ind... 1874 |Ford L, Wilkinson, Jr... 251 33 
Pocomens (MY oho ee eae Rosemont, Pana 1921 |Mother M. Chrysostom. 350 
Russell Sage (W., E.)........... (Troy NING Es ohana 1916 |Lewis A. Froman....... 60 
Oa witel Moa ie Holly Spgs., Miss..... Lee M. McCoy>..e.. oc. 6 
*Rutgers Un. ( mad 3) Deaitha< New Brunswick, N. - 1766-|Lewis W. Jones... ....: 7,135) 1,560 
Sacramento State a. ,8.)....|/Sacramento, Caltt. . 1947 |Guy A. West. 3,286 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of tie W.)....|Grand Coteau, La. 1821 |Mo. Marjory Erskine. . 95 12 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the a aoe Santurce, P. R-...... 1935 |Mo. Consuelo Herrera. . 104 25 


setae Eaeart Dominican ( 
St. ters (Sven 


Davenport, Iowa 1882 |Ambrose J. Burke. . 1,000 250 
St. Anselms (E.) .|Manchester, N. 1889 |Bertrand C. ee 592 43 
St. prenetns’ s(C., N . .|Raleigh, N.C... -| 1867 |Harold L. Ee 3 477 29 
See PITTS oo Stamford, Conn...... 1939 |Ambrose Seny: 26 9 
ti. ft: Benedict, Coll. of (W., S,)....|St. Joseph, Minn: .:- 1913 |Mother Richards: Peters. 287 39 
St: PSBHOOICO Sy cis ie,s so ss Oeimiaiee Atchison, Kan....... 1859 |Cuthbert McDonald. . 466 55 
Pete ESOLDAL Gr (65. cakcsesscscs 5. os. o toauecee St. Bernard, Ala...... 1892 |Bede Buibel........... 170 22 
St. Bernardine of Siena (S.)....... Loudonville, N. Y....| 1937 |Bertran Campbell. ..... 1,300 83 
Pa rESOLDAC OTA, (acts tals an ve cots Rochester, N. Y.. 1893 |W. T. Gracen (Rector).. 355 
St. Bonaventure Un. (C.,S.)...... “iets Bonaventure, N.Y] 1856 |Juvenal Lalor.......... 1,042 92 
St. Catherine, Coll. of (W., 8.); Sister Antonine,........ 840 97 
St. Charles Seminary (E,). 2.1): Herbert Linenberger... . 90 12 
St. Edward’s Seminary.......... John R. Sullivan....... 131 16 
St. Edward’s Un. (part C.,S.)... Brother Edmund Hunt.. 336 34 
St. Elizabeth, Coll. of hs Sister Hildegarde..... ae 489 47 
St. Francis, Coll. of Sister M. Elvira... : 359 52 
St. Francis (W., S.).... Z Sister M. Evodine. 152 1 
St. Francis (E., 8. on Ae Brother Jerome. 337 29 
BSE TANCIS'(C,, Bide desis cc ces Adrian J. M. Veigle.. 350 45 
MPAETANCIN(E.), cccc coca cen neg Theophane Kalinowski 60 10 
i Francis Xavier (W., 8.)...... Mother Mary Huberta.. 260 46 
» John (W.., Be) rant cht TED Robert B. Navin....... 358 36 
t. ORES CE), Bs) eo e settee ti Francis B. Koeper...... 121 18 
I MOMDE (C,) cms cmb tvs belle Richard D. Weigle...... 133 19 
St, John’s Seminary,............ Brighton, Mass....... Thomas J. Riley. ...... 374 17 
RU BOON, lose, sce alase a wee oe Collegeville, Minn....| 1857 |Baldwin phe 894 70 
St. John’s Un. res PSD itiawt wreerersaee Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1870 |John A. Flynn......... 6,350 250 
St. Joseph (W., E., S.).......4... West Hartford, Conn.| 1932 |Sister M. a Tusedeke (D'n) 350 53 
St. Joseph (W.)......:.-..0. 0. Emmitsburg, Md..... 1809 |Francis J. Dodd........ 218 34 


. .| Albuquer ee x Mex. 
.|Collegeville, Ind 


Parks Coil. of t Acro, Tech,.,...|East St. Louis, Il. 


OSS Philadelphia, Pa... ... . Jacklin, 1 
St. Joseph s Coll. for Women... .|/Brooklyn, N. Y. aa 330 46 
Ee Py al 8 oe con, estes --|Yonkers, Nie John Fearns. 215 19 
ence n, cee anton, . see 

Bt, Louis ie Phiriibey an snd Eugene G. Bewkes. 1,317 100 
ed Sciences .|St. Louis, Mo.,...... Robert L. Lund....... ; 265 : 
St. Louis Un. (C., 8 Stn Me St. Louis, Mo.. Airs Paul C. Reinert........ 8,887 1,138 : 
Fontbonne (W., 8.)........... St. Louis Mo........ Mo. M. Marcella Casey. 279 45 } 
Maryville (W.,'S.).........1. St. Louis, Mo........ Mother Marie oo 5 298 30 | 
y 


a Bee eee Mo.. 
..|Olympia, Was) 
St. Mary Oa, E., 8.) Xavier, Kan. o....... 


(a)Faculty of Harvard aa ieabsny furnished instruction. 


ee 


Name 


St. Mary Col. of (W., S.)....... 
St. Sen of the Springs, Cellege 
part 
St. Marv-of-the: Wasatéh, Coll. 
KEG TS) Mb fain eG alae cele 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)..... 


PUSONERY USA chek prostcree sol aye ote 
ENTREE A VOW vs 63.) se ores bE os se 
ae 


St Marys Dome Sate. 


ay 


. Mary’s Seminar: 


. Patrick's Seminary 
. os Seminary. 


5 Paul's Poly. Inst, (C 
. Peter’s ae be 
PRRLOCOPIUS. Si... . + 
. Rose, Coll, of (part C., S.).... 
- Scholastica, oe of (W., S.).. 
. Teresa, Coll. of (W., S.).. 
: Teresa, Coll. of ceeien 
. Thomas, Coll. of (S)) Srhetate niote 
* Thomas, Un. of (C., S.)...... 
t. Vincent 


( 
San Diego State ( ra See 
San Francisco Coll. for Wo. (S.).. 


* San Francisco State (C., E., 


Ss. 
San Francisco, Un. = (part (ee sj 
San Jose State (C., E., 8.)....... 
Santa Barbara (see Galt Un. of) 
Santa Clara, Un. of 
Sarah Lawrence (W.) 


macs 

Shurtlet (C.,1- 8.) 1. cscuss ss. 
PERE MDARD C.,15.)! 2 cterse oleic vs eos 

ons (part (C., 
RUEDRONEC yf. )ivass si'e a lefoin a ole els 
Sioux Falls (CG. EG ippa icnite' oo snc cte. 
errr (W.) 
REITING) ee os oa Shells eats ne © 
*So. Car. State (C., E., S., N.). 
So. Car., Un. of (G;, 


§. Dak. Sch. of Mines & Pech. (GS - 


*South Dakota State (C., 
South Dakota, a o (C., 
South Texas (C.,S.)...... 
South, Un. of the #8) arne 
Southeast Mo. State (G., 
Southeastern Louisiana ic. aD) 
Southeastern State ale a) 
Southeastern Un. (C ay” : 
Southern Calif., Un. of (C., ae 8.) 
So. Coll. of Optometry (C., 
Southern Coll. of Pharmacy, ©, Ye 
Southern Illinois Un. (C., 
So. Methodist Un. (C., a as 
Southern earraptls (C., 
Southern State (C., 
*Southern Un. (C., ED Eels tie 
Southern Utah, Coll. of (C.,B. ngs ) 
Southwest Mo. St. (C., E., 8.). 
Southwestern ee Sa yrcte a) vere witha wre 
Southwestern 
Southwestern La. Inst. iC 
Southwestern State (C., 
Southwestern Un. ( 
Southwestern Un. (C., 8. 
Spelman (see atents ‘Un. System) 
Springfield (C., 
Spring Hill (C., 
Staley Pe of” The Spoken 
Word (C., 8.) 
Stanford Un. (C., 
Stephen F. Austin ms (C.; E., S.). 
Sterling (C. a 
Stetson Un. Ke Bi aewandate ss 
Steubenville, Coll. of (C., E., 8.) - 
Stevens Inst. of Technology 
Stillman (C., N.) 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Education—Senior Colleges 459 
Stu- |Teac 
Location Year | Governing Official | dents ers 
‘Omaha, Nebr. iy.....uf.-- ss Sister M. Alice...... LE: 125 12 
Columbus, Ohio...... 1911 |Sister M. Angelita... 202 38 
Salt Ete City, Utah .| 1926 |Sister Maria Consolata. . 104 23 
Saint M: ary oF f-the- 
Woods, Ind........ 1840 |Mother Marie Helene... 327 51 
St. Mary’s Coil., Galif.| 1863 |Brother W. Thomas. . 411 28 
mes 4 Dame, Ind,.... 1855 |Sister M. Madeleva..... 720 83 
St. Mary, Ky........ 1821 |Albert A. Reutz........ 215 12 
Orchard Lake, Mich. .} 1885 |Edward J. Szumal,..... 99 21 
Winona, Minn....... o> Ambroses.. SSaaeenre: 586 
New Orieans, La... .. Sister Mary Louise..... 210 
Norwalk, Conn....... und R. Supple. .... 106 15 
Perryville, Mo....... Daniel W. Martin...... 101 15 
Baltimore, Md....... Lloyd P. McDonald 784 46 
San Antonio, Tex.....]...... Louis J. Blume......... 1,437 83 
Santa Fe, N. Mex Brother Benildus....... 235, 20 
Winooski, Vt........ Francis E. Moriarty 765 54 
West De Pere, Wis. B. H. Pennings......... 573 42 
.|No eld, Minn..... Clemens M. Granskou 1,499 106 
..|Menlo Park, Calif Thomas C. Mulligan.... 203 18 
St. Paul, PaAD R. G. Bandas (Rector) 353 25 
4 Washington, D Cc. John J. O’Kee 88 11 
. |Lawrenceville, Va. Earl H. Seeclannen 419 37 
. |Jersey_City, N.J James J. Shanahan 1,672 106 
op kasio Ties a. Ambrose L. Ondrak 225 22 
Albany, N. Y..... Sister Rose of Lima..... 770 79 
Duluth, Minn........ Mother M. Athanaesius 389 44 
.|Winona, Minn....... Sister M. Camille Bowe. . 539 63 
Kansas City, Mo..... Sister Mary O’Neill..... 306 43 
St. Paul, Minn....... Vincent J. Flynn....... 1,506 105 
Houston, Texas...... ¥. Sd. Guinan fate 300 22 
Latrobe, Pa.......... Denis Strittmatter....:. 872 53 
Be N. C.| 1772 |Dale H. Gramley.:..... 311 36 
Salem, W. Va........ 1888 |K. ne Hurley....... 312 26 
Newport, R. 7 BOD lo 1947 |Mother Mary Hilda 142 27 
San Diego, Calif...... 1897 |Malcolm A. Love....... 4,360 200 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 1930 |Mother Leonor Mejia 429 49 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 1899 |J. Paul Leonard........ 7,733 314 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 1855 |William J. Dunne...... 1,344 101 
San Jose, Calif....... 1857 |John T. Wahlquist...... 2,909 428 
Santa Clara, Calif....| 1851 {Herman J. Hauck...... 1,184 92 
Tronxville, Y.....] 1928 |Harold Taylor... 380 67 
Savannah, Ga 1890 |William K. Payne 1,103 66 
Nashville, Tenn 1924 |Hugh C. Stuntz..... 154 14 
.|Cleveland, Ohio 1886 |George P. Michaelide: 71 17 
./Scranton, Pa... 1888 |J. Eugene Gallery... 2,027 iil 
.|Claremont, Cali 1926 |Frederick Hard........ 212 33 
. |Seattle, Wash........| 1891 |C, Hoyt Watson....... 835 50 
Seattle, Wash........ 1898 |A. A, Lemieux. ........ 2,094 110 
So. Orange, N. J. ?... 856 |John L. McNulty...... ,830 289 
reensburg, Pa...... 1883 |Williiam G. Ryan....... 445 60 
Raleigh, N. C........ 1865 |William R. Strassner.... 519 45 
New York, N. Y..... 1885 |J. Oliver Buswell, Jr.... 230 19 
Shepherdstown, W.Va.| 1872 |O. S. Ikenberry........ 450 35 
Rome; Gals. sani - ea 1873 tls Christenberry. .. 179 30 
Alton; Ell t.. Se oa ose 1827 |David A. Weaver....... 558 19 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1923 Sister M. Raymunda.... 220 23 
Adrian, Mich........ 1919 |Mother Mary Gerald... 403 55 
Boston, Mass........ 1899 |Bancroft Beatley....... 1,574 203 
Indianola, pore Mregeraiets 1860 |William E. Kerstetter... 425 36 
Sioux Falls, S. D..... 1883 |Evan A. Reiff.........: 191 20 
Saratoga Spgs., 1911 |Henry T. Moore....... 1,020 103 
Northampton, Mass. .{ 1871 |Benjamin F. Wright 2,293 231 
. Orangeburg, S: C..... 1896! |B. O.) Turneetena sti 1,474 96 
Columbia, 8S. C....... 1801 |Donald S. Russell...... 3,200 225 
Rapid City, S. Dak.. 1885 |Warren E. Wilson. 48. 52 
. Coll. Sta., S. Dak.,| 1881 |John W. steely 1,936 168 
8.)./Vermillion. 8, Dak.... ae D. Weeks.... 1,519 135 
.|Houston, Tex... H. Randolph. 523 36 
. (Sewanee, Tenn.... bdward McCrady . 513 45 
Walter W. Parker 1,168 74 
Clark L. Barrow........ 950 110 
Allen E. Shearer........ 1,125 70 
ington, D. Leroy J. Mass.......... 734 27 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1880 |Fred D. Fagg, Jr....... 11,954 891 
7 Mempils Lenn Selestea TOSZ" }Wr kt. Cramer: ..o.etauier 330 24 
Atlanta, Ga. ooo. oes 1903 |M. A. Chambers (Dean). 200 12 
5 “Carbondale, 1 Beare 1869 |Delyte W. Morris...... 426] 356 
sv POBUAB YS TOR Ts ass .0a ae 1911 |Umphrey Lee.......... 3265 300 
F Gollenedale, Tenn....| 1893 |Kenneth A. Wright..... 515 40 
Magnolia, Ark....... 1909 |Dolph Camp........... 816 52 
Baton Rouge, La..... 1880 |Felton G. Clark........ 2,924 126 
Cedar City, Utah..... 1897 |Daryl Chase (Dir.)..... 463 36 
Ake Ae pee os ae altelrstie) ab 1906 |Roy: ENigy io: .5. caf. . oot an 1,600 100 
Winfield, Kan........ 1885 |Alvin W. Murray....... 454 36 
Memphis, eid Bere» 1848 |Peyton N. Rhodes...... 535 41 
..|Lafayette, La........ 1898 {Joel L. Fletcher........ 2,941 200 
.|Weatherford, Okla....} 1901 SE PuULton.. . oie ulees 923 61 
Los Angeles, Calif....| 1913 |Miriam Schumacher.... 903 36 
Georgetown, Tex..... 1840 |William C. Finch....... 445 42 
me field, Mass..... 1885 |Donald C. Stone,...... 962 96 
Mob e, Ala efeys (avarosote 1830 |Andrew C. Smith....... 782 67 
Sepkuce 1900 |Delbert M. Staley... 170 23 
Riera gets 1885 |J. E. Wallace Sterling 6,750| 1,269 
1923 |Paul L. Boynton.... 1,437 83 
1887 |William M. McCreer; 335 23 
iene 1883 |J. Ollie Edmunds.... 1,074 116 
Steubenville, see 1946 |Daniel W. Egan 604 37 
Hoboken, N. J. 1870 |Jess H. Davis..... 2,000 140 
Samuel B. Hay 285 23 


Name 
ee & oes memee: 


(Gye Ne) 
annkess Poly. Inst. ue 
‘Tennessee Bee (G., 8.) 
*Tennessee, Un, of (C. 


E., $.). 


aitiase Mem aot aaee 
Teas oe : Cana, 8) GS. )....|Coll Srereeo ns ee 
Texas Christian RS cia xstesare Fort Worth, Mig 
bie e: Sl CORA TS Bis (pin ai nae Tyler, Tex... 

Penns Goll. of Anis & fad, (C.,E.,S.)| King! e, Te 

Texas Lutheran (C., S.)......... Seguin, Tex. 


Texas Technological (C., E. 
Texas, Un. of (C., E., S 


Texas Western C, ge 8: 
Texas Wesleyan ( is ae 
Texas Western (C ee) en 


Textile Technology, ase of 
“EOLA CESS is ie es ee 
Toledo, Un. of (C., = Raita tithaintens 
Tulsa, Un, of (C., 
Tougaloo (C., E., aDevarcisia ate. 
Training Sch. for Lay omens, 
General “oearace 8 (C., 
Mransylyania (C.,S.).......0..- 
Trevecca Nazarene (C.,8.)...... 


mrinity (part ©., S.)i. i... 6. ee 
SPONGY elise siete velele s ow cies ees 
BREIMU AUN rani ite)iv cis vials sale es oes 
spre yeas 0O.,. 8.) ooo an cee een 
ae State | TS SR RR ORR 
Tulane Un. &So 2) SR gear cueas 
Tusculum (C.) 


Tuskegee Inst. A E. 


Coast ‘Guard Academ: 
U. S: Dept. of Agriculture 

uate School (C., S.).........5. 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 


U.S. Military Academy......... 


U.S. Naval Academy........... 
U.S. Naval ae Graduate Sch.. 

Upland (C., Richieietals «0, 0. NeaEees 
Upper Iowa Uity: COS)... ae 
Upsala ((©., .) 
Ursinus (C., 


2G E, 
Vanderbilt Un. (C Pa hrectehtenss. ¢ 
WOMEN) ickot cats bacon e's sales b 8 
*Vermont, Un. Le (C., E., rnwie 
Veterinary, N. Y. State icy ate 
Villa Madonna (Ci, SD Sa 
Villa Maria (W., 
Villanova (C., E., 835 Hos ss 
Virginia Military’ ey ae 
ee Poly, nee (C,, 
dford (W., 
*Virginia State’ @, ,8., N.) 
Va. Theo, Sem. & Coll’ (c E., N.) 
Virginia Union Un. (C., _N. 
Virginia, Un. of (C., E., 8.)...... 
Mary Washington wwe 8) 
Viterbo (W., 8.) 
ee 


S.). 

Washington ond Jefferson (C,, Ss.) 
Washington and Lee Un......... 
Washington Missionary (C., 8S.) . 

Wash. Sch. of peiauy ROG 
*Wash., St, Coll. of (C., E.,S.).... 
Washington Un. (C., ge 
Wash. Un. of (C., E., 


.|Houston, Te: 
.)|Denton, Tex 
_|Lubbock, Tex 


alsa.) ORS 5 aloe acre 
‘Lougaloo, Miss....... 


S.).|/Richmond, Va....... 


Lexington, Ky....... 
Rear RPO iosc es 


Washington, D. 
Burlington, Vt....... 
San Antonio, POX site 


New Orleans, La. 
Greeneville, Tenn. . 


.|Barbourville 


' | |Villanova, Pa. 


:*|/Radford, Va.. . 


Lincoln, Nebr... 
Schenectady, N. 
Jackson, Tenn.. so 
New London, Conn... 


Washington, D. C.... 
Kings Point, N. Y.... 


West Point, N. Y..... 


Annapolis, Md....... 
Bie eas © oe 


Polegerile, Pai eee 
Louisvi 


, | Logan, Gtiahieitceter 
‘|Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Valdosta, Ga......... 
Valparaiso, Edis in. 
Nashville, Tenn.,.... 
Poughkeepsie, = Ties 
Burlington, Vt. ae 


Lexington, Va. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Petersburg, Va.. 
Lynchburg, Va... 
.|Richmond, Va........ 
Charlottesville, Va.... 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
La Crosse, Wig. as 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Staten Island, N. Y... 
Wake Forest, N.C... 
College Place, Wash. . 
Waverly, Iowa....... 
Topeka, Kan........, 
Chestertown, Md.. 
Washington, Pa 
oon 


ton, va. stopettcatenate 


Bonspesaeegercy 


ae3 


. Foster, Jr... 
Conway Boatman. . 
Harvey C. ae 
Carter fe ogh aes 
Warren F. Jon 

R. Adm. A, Hail (Supt.) 


Philip Cardon (Dir.).... 
R.Adm., Gordon Mc- 
Lintock (Supt.) . 

Maj. Gen. Bt A. 
Me Adm. C. T Say (Supt.) 
F. Moosbrugger (Supt.). 
Henry G. gee ae eee 


Mother Celeste Hanlon,. 
Mother Mary Ahern. 
Henry A. Dixon........ 
Albert R, Olpin........ 
J. Ralph Thaxton. ..... 
Otto P. Kretzmann..... 
H. Branscomb (Chan.).. 
Sarah G. Blanding...... 
Carl W. Borgmann..... 
William Hagan peat) Bc 
William T. Mulloy. 


Colgate Darden, Jr...) . 
Morgan Combs........ 
Sister M. Francesca..... 


C. Clement French. |: .. 
Arthur Compton (Chan.) 
Henry Schmitz......... 


yland Baptist 
‘ Wayne Un. a 8) 
- Waynesburg (| 
Webb Inst. of Na 


‘Webster t, 
f ens tots: Univ.) 


|W. Liberty, W. Va.... 

Ww. ye Canyon, Texas 

¥*W. Va. State (C., E;, 
Un. (C., B. Bs, 

W. Va. Wesleyan ( 


stesabens: 


bs aie ig ed .: 


e Un. 
Western State (C., E., 
oe (C., 8.) 


pray 


Wiliam W. Hall, Je acaal 
New Wilnington, bee W. Orr 
: Salt Lake City, Utah, aa 
‘Santa Barb ae Calif 


8 
(C., 8. 
Wilberforce Un. ( 
Wiley (C., E., 8., N 
Wilkes (C., 
Willamette Un. (( 


eo ime 


nassesnes 


Walter P. Binns........ 


Williamsburg, are ; Alvin D. cnerar: nee 
am }OsKaloosa, Iowa... 18 ‘Charlies 8. B. osolsielniers 
Wie Smith eee Co! lege; of The Seneca) 
28) Berkeley, Calif 
illiamst 


*Wisconsin, Un. oC (ca peered ni, 18 

Wittenberg (C. ,8) Clarence C. nen Ones 
Wofford (part ors , 8. C....1] 1854 |Francis P. Gaines, Jr... : 
Woman’s (see N. ni 

Woodstock (S.). 18 Joseph F,. Murphy.. 
Wooster, College of ( io. ts 
Worcester Poly. Inst. 

*Wyoming, Un. of (C., 

Xavier Univ. (C., 5S. N 

Xavier Univ. (part C., 

Yale Univ. oart Cc, 

Yankton (C., 

Yeshiva Univ. thant CL Bed mantae 

York (C., 8S.) 

Youngstown KORE RIED Aavate.e hs Maaains, 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Source: The Smithsonian Institution ; \, 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to convert Centigrade 
to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to convert Reaumur to Centigrade, multiply by 5/4. 


Fahr- Fahr- | . fFahr- 

rear | acts See ogress linet tesa eae ee 
Boo’ | Yooe | 212° ware Boils ||'B0° | Yoo°’| 212° goo’ | 100¢ | 212° E 
— at Sea- 

76 95 203 Level. 29.3] 36.7| 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 32 | Water = 

72 90 194 : 28 35 95 — 0.9\— 1.1} 30 Freezes : 

68 85° | 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 -—- 4 /]— 57] 23 

63.1] 78.9) 174 : 24 30 86 — 5.3|— 6.7] 20 

60 75 167 | Alcohol Boils: 21.3| 26.7; 80 - 8 |-10 14 

56 70 158 20 25 77 — 9.8}—12.2] 10 

52 65 149 16 20 68 —12 |-—15 5 

48 60 140 12.4} 15.5} 60 |Temperate —14.2|—17.8 0 |Zero Fahr. ' 

44 55 131 10.2} 12.8] 55 —16 —-20 j- 4 

42.2} 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 -—20 |-—25 |-13 

40 50 122 5.8 7.2] 45 —24 |-—30 |-22 

36 45 113 4 5 41 —28 —35 -31 

33.8} 42.2) 108 1.3 1.7] 35 —32 -40 |-—40 

32 40 1 

Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 
+ eGR cs <torea 11;XVI...... 16; XXX..... 30;LXXX.,.80 or: «e- » -400/CM .. 900 
7| XII 12) XVII. 17 | ee ee 40) XC. 21 190/D g.sleleie @ 3D) Watatetate 0 
8| XIII 13 ae 18| Eee Geos. ..100)/DC...... 608) MCM. . 1900 
eae. eeiees TX 19 EX - 60 CGE as = 408 DCG 700 M 
tea Ad 10/XV.......15) KX. 20) LXX. -/:370]CCG..: .300 DCCC. -80 


100,000; D=500,000; M—=1,000,000; CL GLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 
Other general rules in "Roman numerals are as | (3), a letter placed before one ef greater value sub- 


1 1), Te atin a letter repeats its value— | tracts therefrom—IV=4. 
a or0: oe 300 (, a letter placed after one Arabic Bamerals those now commonly in use 


of greater Caner "adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; | —0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


ee i 


462 : zaucation—Junior Colleges” 
American Junior Colleges 


os 
Abbreviations following name’ of Rag Ei (C) co-educational; (E) extension courses 
redominantly by Negroes; (S) summer school; (W) women only. president aoe ness otherwise sta 
Student enrollment for academic year 1952-53. 3 
Name Location Year| Governing Official 

: Baldwin GC: 8). ‘|itton, G tixay 1933 e P. Donaldson. . . 
merciocting aradaney ae ns ae ... |New York, Nowe 1932 cae S. Jonery.. . ==... 
All Saints Junior cat Pegs: 508 Vicksburg, Miss 5 
Altus Junior te): eo eN wiaPett rare y tus, Oklaa... sees wes 
Alvin Junior (C.)........--00038- Alvin, Texas. . 
ATARUMTO 1c temee e's aces « arillo, Texas... . 
Anderson sey hogy didi eNe are oie ON . «.|Anderson, S 

ACUBLINO Sire cca ae Cuthbert, Ga.... 
atelope Valley Junior (C., S.)...|Lancaster, Calif 
AD rentice School (a)... 65. ee. Newport News, Va.... 
Ar m State (C.,S.)......... Arlington, Texas 
Armstrong (C., S.)...........64 Savannah, Ga 
‘Asheville Biltmore (C., E., S.)....|Asheville, 
Ashland Junior (C,, S.)...... ..lAshland, Ky. 


Auburn Community (see oF D's State Un. ot) 
Augusta, Jr. Coll. s) (C., $.). 


Austin Junior (C -|Austin, Minn. 
Averett (W.). Danville, 
Bakersfield (C., Bakersfield, Calif 


Ss. ‘|Baltimore, Md...... | 1946 Ic. "atenkainp (Dean) 
pa ee sunlor ee sh sarees City, N. Y.:.| 1932 |Paul R. Jackson........ 


Bay ‘City Jupiors(G:, Sie... see ay City, Mich...... 1922 |Eric Bradner “(Dean). 
Becker Junior (C.)......++-..:. Worcester, Mass...... 1887 |Warren C. Lane..-..... 
MOCKIOV (GL A apoac des veces ss Beckley, W. Va...... 1933 }D. K. Shroyer (V. Pres.) 
Becone (C.). ..+-|Bacone, osc Gases 1880 |F. W. Thompson....... 
Belleville Township Jr. (CG)... 12! Belleville, Ill... ...... 1946 Hal 0. Hall (Supt.)...-. 
Bennett Junior Cw. Marae cites aie Millbrook, N. Y...... 1891 |Miss Courtney Carroll. 
Benton Harbor, Jr. Coll. of (C.)..}Benton Harbor, Mich.| 1946 |G. G. Beckwith (Dean).. 
Bergen. Junior (co, TS Ra toi Cen Meaneck, Nad-..c. tee 1933 |Walter D. Head........ 
Bethany Lutheran (C.)...-...... Mankato, Minn...... 1927 |Bjarne W. Teigen...... 
MSGUN GbR, ster lelaceisieed, mega ert a cca%s 0 Hopkinsville, Ky..... 1854 |W. Edwin Richardson... 
Bismarck dupior ONS) ARRAS ‘Bismarck, N. Dak....| 1939 |Sidney Lee (Dean)...... 
Blinn (C., Bderes eed phaieuster we aiene Brenham, Texas...... 1883 |Thomas Spencer........ 
Boise Sele: (on [= OARS Eee Bc Boise, Idaho......... 1932 |Hugene Chaffee........ 
Boone Junior (C.).............. Boone, Iowa..:..:... 1927 |J. R. Thorngren (Dean). 


Bradford Junior (W.) . Bradford, Mass.,.....| 1803 }Dorothy M. Bell. ...... 
Brainerd Junior (C.).. .| Brainerd, Coursege Sis & ie 
Brevard (C., 8.)........ ‘/Brevard, N. C.. 


Brewton-Parker Junior (C., Mt. Vernon, Ga. . 1904 
Braircliff Junior (W.). Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥.| 1905 \Clara M. Tead......... 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst. (CG. 's. Bridgeport, Conh..... 1924 |Arthur EB. Keating... _: 
Broome.Co. ee Inst. (see N. ¥., State Un. of) 
BSOPINETOWN(G:) ice ce els Burlington, Iowa, . 1920 Ww. on ctapi (Prin.) . 21 
Cal-Aero Technical Inst. (C.)....}Glendale, Calif.......| 1929 Ez Oy Denny:. -<. 52% ae 200 11 
California Concordia (C.)........ Oakland, Calif.......] 1906 /Oscar T. Walle. 195 17 
Banbridge duntor (Cw... Cambridge, Mass.....) 1934 Hirving T. Richards 53 
Campbell (C., S.). ccc. e eee eens Buie’s Creek, N. C...] 1887 |Leslie H. Campbell. .... 462 31 
Campbelisville ( RSLs siala-< 6 « Campbellsville, Ky...| 1903 |John M. Carter........ 320 17 
Cameron State Agric. (051) areas Lawton: OR. fi tess: 1927 |C. Vernon Howell...... 769 342 
Canal Zone Junior aye E., 8.)..../Balboa Heights, C. Z..| 1933 |Roger Hackett (Dean). 244 24 
Caney Junior (C., 8.)........... Pippapass, Ky....... 1923 |Mrs. Alice Lloyd (Dir.).. 160 10 
Capitol Radio Eng. Inst. (C., E.).|Washington, D. C....| 1927 |B. H. Rietzke.......... 450 18 
Lich OR OR aa ees nen Price, Utah .wiis no ayes 1938: |Aaron E. Jone 252 44 
Casper Junior (G., MS bk ke Casper, WYO. . 3.85.08 cs 1945 |M. FP. Gri mth ion). 1,876 28 
Cazenovia Junior Ww) Sar Miao eres 5 Cazenovia, N. Y...... 1824 |Isabel Fister Riga 130 20 
» at eer Junior -(W,)... soc. ees Hackettstown, N. J...| 1867 omens W. Seay. ...... 429 37 
Centerville Junior (S 5 S.)....}/Centerville, Iowa... . . 1930 BT hee Deak 142 ll 
Central Christian (C.) 0.7.0 211! Bartiesville, OKla.....} 1950 t Bi aWilsane sae. oe 185 13 
WBOIUPAL (OI) eo crete derivis e+ ohn McPherson, Kan...... 1914 |Mendal B. Miller... ..: 190 15 
Centralia Junior (Oneal t oe Centralia, Wash......] 1925 |James Starr. 241 2% 
Centralia Township Jr, (C., 8.).. ‘|Centralia, Ti 1940 IR. O. Birkhimer (Dean). 115 24 
Chaftey (C., 8.) 0) Daniel B. Milliken...... 800 55 
Snanure Junior, (C,). me Howard Jester (pean) Soe 162 23 
Mharlotte(Ol, 8)... kes Shon Cc . Bonnie Cone (Dir.)..... 202 29 
Chicago Acad. ot Fine Arts (C., 8.) , il Ruth Ford)... we ace 200 29 
Chicago City Junior: 
Herzl Branch (C. as .}Chicago, Ill. 1934 |J.M. McCallister (Dean) 739 38 
Wilson Branch ( Chicago, Ill, . 1934 |O. W. Silliams (Dean).. 3,989 93 
Chipola Junior (C., 8.) Marianna, Fla... .. 1947 |K.G.Skages (Adm. Dean) 200 13 
CHOWAD OL) cc dice ct a uislc Murfreesboro, 1848 |F. O. Mixon 192 18 
Christian (W.)............ :/|Columbia, Mo..... * 325 40 
Cisco Junior (C., S.)........: ‘|Ciseo, Texas. 235 23 
Citrus Junior (C.).. 2: Azusa- Glendora, Calif. 260 1 
City Coll. of San Francisco (C. San Francisco, Calif,. 3,655 240 
Clark (of Atlanta Un. Sys.) (C.,N.)|Atlanta, Ga.......... 768 39 
LETS SECS Sas Ci aang eels Vancouver, Wash.. 1,698 52 
Clarke Memorial (C., E., S.)....||Newton, Miss........ 465 20 
SOMEFOMNCC SOR ice cece ec cc. Clifton, Texas, ...... 60 
Clinton Junior (C.)...0005 00030! Clinton, Iowa........ 76 18 
Super ps (CORN Soe Ret Rock Hill, Sa ets oe 112 8 
UCC siclesite ec ccec, 2 Coalinga, ‘Calif. (2327; 1932 |Donald C, Carr (Dean 
Coffeyville College of Arts, Science . ; A ‘ a oe Se 
& Vocations (C., E. ig a ae Coffeyville, Kan...... 1923 |Karl Wilson (Dean).. 343) 24 
Cogswell Polytechnical (C. ie .|San Francisco, Koa -| 1887 |Eugene W. Smith..... : 80 il 
Colby Junior AWW) Strtaeratleserele aeaass Ni di ...| 1837 |H. Leslie Sawyer....... 457 40 
Colorado Woman’s.........° ||” Denver, Calo 1889 |Val H. Wilson. on 414 45 
Compton erciee Junior (C., §.). 1927 |Stuart F. McComb... |! 1,694 55 
MONCOFdIA (Gi), 55 Sh ete ae Fr 1839 |Herbert Bredemeier. . 186 14 
Concordia (G3 Ereuer seis scetadinn Woe avec St. Paul 1893 |W. A. Poehler... ....... 128 13 
BODNOCOKGIA Sh oe sack ..++] 1881 |Leroy C: Rincker....... 305 18 
Corcordia Collegiate Inst. (C.). weeee.] 1881 albert E. Meyer. ‘ 115 17 
Concordia Junior... -. . JE 1839 |H. G. Bredemeier. . |: |! 185 14 
Connors St. Agric. (SOS Peper Warner, Okla.........| 1927 |Jacob Johnson......... 339 22: 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior (C.; .|Weson, Miss........°. 1928 |J. M. Ewing........... 415 43 
Cottey Junior (W.)..2........ 0, Nevada, Mo....). 7)! 1884 |Blanche H. Ow iS ie ay 252 23 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newport News Shi idi 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical Heoun PE ee oe 


Education—Junior Colleges 
Name 


Dean Academy Rati eae (C.). 
Decatur Baptist (C.,S.)......... 
Wel Mari(C. 8). sez siis stereo a $ 
Devils 


4 War ae HD A cPiSe Sap 7m. 
CGaeS yer. het ere shel Doct aes Gas G: Druniice es 

Emmetsburg Junior CE sbskel ns Emmetsburg, lowa. 193 ames Mc. 

Emory at Oxford (C.)........... Oxford, Ga..........] 1836 |Virgil Eady (Dean)..... 

Emory-at-Valdosta.............}Waldosta, Ga......... D. Whi 

Endicott Junior (W.)............|Beverly, Mass....... . Bierkoe...... 

Erie Co. Tech. Inst. (see N. Y., State Un. 0! : 

pe cewlle SUMO toe ee | Esthe: Iowa. N. E. Demoney (Supt.) . 

Evanston (Iil.) reaps ge ser 8s discontinued 

fevelet Junior (C. 2 ee inn 


. T. Carlstedt (Dean). . 
rede TCs 5 

ey (Dean 
‘William B. Gates. . 


e 


Everett Junior 


Frank Phillips (C. i pe Kasia eheelamines 


Freed-Hardeman (C., S.) 5 190: = ALO seers lace 
Freeman Junior (C., 8.) . D.......} 1900 {Ronald von Riesen..... 
Bresno Junior (€.)..........-... M, White...:... 
®riends Bible (C.).. 02. 2. ee os d, . Jackson..... 


3. H. Lynn Sheller (Dir.).. . 
Gainesville Junior (C., S.)....... Gainesville, T bao ee ips le ie 


Glendale (C., 8.)...-.. 
Gogebic Gate (c 


Ne 
D. Edgar Sellers (V. P.). 

.) , Low: Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.. 
Grand oe Junior (C., 8.)....|/Grand Rapids, Mich..| 1914 |Arthur Andrews........ 
MOV amiaeWlOW A GC.)\5 2 cloiailec-05s, faker Paes > Nielsen. 3c: 
Grant Technical (C.).......-.-. i 
RATA VAUESAPDOE(O).) oie e ne cietes «1 RYU SAD areca eid 2 ith... -ale 
Greenbrier Military School...... 7 ey yc 
Green Mountain Junior (W.).... BVIL Stith etaxche |) Ackley... seams 
Greenbrier (W.).......0++-2-00% i , W. mewiets . Ralph Murray....... 
Se EG ee OS pretiedayeratse Yer. icine 
Hagerstown Junior sgertiotere Wats re Ms eg d 
Ee ACranse: , Si) ichete. a ; , 1928 . POSTER... leat 
Harcum Junior ov) Fe a Se Seo . Harcum...... 


Hartnell (C.. 8): Se oe avin ol alle eee oral alinas, Calif, ....... a2 APTOS ey piesa) dense 
Henderson County Jr. (C., e ve ah a paatana erte Pirtleg cco aes 
Henry Ford Community (c S.); ‘ AGle sacar eee K. Eshleman (Dean) 
Hershey Asia CE emia srevetaratel oiep aif PACTSNEY (Es. cio fel side 1938 |V. H. eens 
RORSLOR CC. S:) Sisaetatel cisecieiake ciaTs Da i @.) Pear Roy D. Rot 

Hibbing Junior (Ci En APR aro bing, Minn....... A. Patchin “(Dean) . 
Highland Junior i sae ...,/Highland, Kan....... W. H. Seaman (Dean) . 
Highland Park ; Grant Withey iets) Oe 
Hinds Junior C. G. M. aX 
Hiwassee (C 
Holmes Ss unie (C., 83: 
Holton-Arms Junior CW. ). 
Holyoke Junior (C.)..... 
Howard County Jr. (C., 8 
Hutchinson Junior (C.).. 


unt 
o. “M. Lockman (Dean). 


Immaculata Junior (W.). é Sister Marie Angele..... 
Immaculate Concep. Jr, (We S.) Lodi, N. Jc... 0... Rey. Mo. Antoinette... 
Imperial Valley (C iG , Calf. 1.3 Guy Weakley es He 
Independence Junior (C)z...6... Independence, Kan... Fred Cinotto (Dean). 
PA MUMMIORNCO gO) ie ole sirisie © oxeiegeys MGI, SOOM s. alsiceae i 

Itasca Junior (€.).............-|Coleraine, Minn...... 


Itawamba Janlor KER cine ctor Fulton, Miss......... Philip A. Sheffield...,.. 


Name 


Jackson Junior (C., S.)........-- Jackson, aac Teptaetaks A 
ca Air (6: é S5 era Sadkbony iia, Tex: a2 - S800 Tee yh eineat eee ig 
sonville Junior (C., S.)......|Jacksonville, Fla.....| 1934 |Paul L. Johnson...... 
or wo Community icad Bar York, State Un. of) 28 
Jefferson City Junior (C.). 4 ‘erson = 
Jersey City Junior (C.).......... y City, N. J..... 24 
epuslonn Center a) Sacer, Johnstown, Pa....... ies 
John Muir (C., S.)......--000eee Pasadena, Calif 32 
Joliet Mrioe (C. doatetadows weighs) poake Joliet, Ill. . $ 
Joplin Junior (C.)........ Joplin, Mo 7 2 
Junior Agricultural ” 8. .|Beebe, Ark.......... : Sic 
SPOMOE RCS oiere oe vee > os :|Benton Harbor, Mich.| 194 . tier ceate 16 
Jones County Junior (C .|Ellisville, Miss.......] 1927 |James B. Young....:... ~ 
Kan, City, Jr. Coll. of (Gs 8. Kansas City, Mo..... 
Kansas City Kansas Junior { .|Kansas City, Paes 22 
Kem; - Military School...:..... Boonville, Mo........ 44 |Col. A. M. Hitch....... 35 
WEOnGall(G))i. vue es ee ee Evanston, Ill......... T. Otmann Firing...... 15 
Keystone Junior (C.).......-..- La Sen. ay Beart Pkt 1934 |Blake Tewksbury....... = 
Kilgore (C., E., S.).....-....--- Kilgore, Tex....... Ge B. E. Masters.......... 4 
La Junta Juni a A ee SASS eee ot Janie. < Colo pas een, O04) TPRiip Filecks cane ec 13 
Lamar: Junior (C.).....-..-.-.+. mar, Colo......... < Pies, Joos <c 
Laredo Junior (C., S.).....---..- Laredo, Tex.......-- ty AGKINE <2 eee 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. (C.. E.).|La Salle, Ml.......... 
Lasell Junior a) Bie evened = Au burndale, Nass. ---| 1851 JR ond C. Wass...... 
Lassen Junior (C.)........-.-.-+ usanville, Calif...... Re 5 ee 
2 SOLES ea cea ae eC Ra Cleveland, Tenn...... = mard Carroll..... 
Lee unk “C. 63 Fhe ISIC IIS oe Tex ves nls asf 2902 (Qearse i. Gentag so. 
Hees Junior (C.,8.)...........-- ackson, Ky.........| 1907 |Robert Landolt... --... 
Lees- (Oise ine ee Banner ,N.C....}] 1900 letcher Nelson........ 
Plescier BUUTHOF: KO) cia seins ee Leicester, Mass.......| 1784 {Robert Merritt, Jr...... 
Lewis Coil. of Science & Tech. (S.)|Lockport, Il......... EGR SMIeS a= ens. gies 


MAMCOMM (EG) bce. cave eee tee ees Lincoln, Ill... .....- 865 |Raymond N. Dooley. . 
2 4 Earl D. Thomas (ean). 


Lon Morris (C., 

Long Beach City (on 
Loretto Junior (W 8), 
Los Angeles City (C sRieerias 
Los Angeles Harbor Pe le, 8.).. 


-| Lo LS as : 
| Los Angeles, Calif... . Raymond Casey (Dir.).. 


Los Angeles Pacific (C.)........- Los Angeles, Calif.... Robert J. Cox.......... 
Los Angeles Trade-Tech. Jr. 

BEEP ite ire late stens, alaieente. gre e's Los Angeles, Calif... . Herbert Wood (Dir.).... 
Los Angeles Valley Jr. (C., B., 8.).|Van Nuys, Calif...... ef 
MOWISDUTE (Oa) sins ccc wae Louisburg, N: C......] 1787 |Samuel M. Holton...... 
Lower Columbia Junior (C.)..... Longview, Wash..... 

CO) 2uTS TE) LACS a2 a a eee Wahoo, Nebr........ T.E. Johnson.......... 

Lyons mowpentp ots Jr. a Says cea La Grange, 0 eo ir Harold Bites (Dir.).... 

Mallinckrodt (W.,.S.).-........-. Wilmette, Hl......... Mother Constance...... 

Marin, Coll. of (C., 8. Separdas this Kentfield, Calif......| 1926 |Ward H. Austin........ 

Marion Institute..........-...- Marion, Alas. os os) 1849-) Dee Beers wee 

IM IEW Le og) SRR or geal a Marion, Va.........-| 1855 |John H. Fray::......2. 

Marjorie Webster Junior (W.)....|Washington, D. C. 

NES Gre WAC OAR: 9 WAL e oa aoe ones Mars Hill, N. C...... 

Marshalltown Junior (C.)... 2... Marshalltown, Iowa. . 

RUN PEED PENS Cs )is rc a, earentee er ge aaks ow » Pulaski, Tenn........| 1870 |J. D. Quillian, Jr....... 

Mary Brooks Soho} (W.).... 2. Boston, Mass.) 2122: 

Mary Holmes Jr. (C., S., N.)....|West Point, Miss.....] 1892 |Harry A. Brandt....... 

Maryknoll Junior 3! .-|Lakewood, N. J...... 

Mason City aes ( .-|Mason City, Iowa....} 1918 |C. H. Beem (Dean)..... 

McCook (C., 8.)..... ..{McCook, Nebr.......] 1926 |Ralph G, Brooks....... 

Menlo (S.)........... -|Menlo Park, Calif....| 1927 |William E. Kratt....... 

Meridian Munic Junior (C ..|Meridian, Miss. . 

Mesa County Junior (C.,S.)..... Grand yundsion, ‘Colo, 

Se TES sel Cio Sei 0) os See Grantham, Pa....... 

Metropolitan Junior (C., 8.)..... Los Angeles, Calif 

Middle Georgia (C.).........4.- Cochran, Ga......... 

Midwa er COV watt divereicce 70 Midway, Se eee eS Piper . 

Mitchell (C., 8.) OAL bn POURS New Tandon, Conn... Robert C. Weller. 

Mitchell {ey Bee aia ntaieteta sc okie aie © Statesville, N. C..... John Montgomery...... 

Moberly Junior (C.).........05. Moberly, Mo........ James Chevalier (Dean). 

Modesto Junior (C.)............ SA oa Cat. % . cur ‘ Henry T. Tyler........ 

Mohawk Valley Tech, Inst. (see N. State Un. of) 

Moline Community (C.)......... Moline. EE Sey acute ee Gerald Smith (Dir.).... 

Monmouth Junior (C.).........5 Long Branch, N. J.... 

Monterey Peninsula (C., S.)..... Monterey, Calif... os. © Pint ae 

Montgomery Junior (C., E.)..... Takoma Park, Md.. MRE VO 0s va nkenee 

IMPOR DICSTOSCW) i,k. ccc etn cw ayere ayers Godfrey, Ill..........] 1838 |John R. Young......... 

Moody Bible Inst. (C., S.)....... Chicago, Ill..........} 1886 |William Culbertson... .. 

Morristown Nor, & Ind. (C., N.).|Morristown, Tenn. 

Morton Junior (C.).......,...85 Cicero, Ill. ..........] 1924 {Allen Moore, act....... 

a pravaius Woe (QyBra 5) Nowboe: Cresson, Pa..........] 1939 |Sister Mary McCue..... 
ercy Pia Ratcroserinceicts Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sister Mary Ildephonse. . 

Mt. St. Giare (W., SBR Sa x HOT Clinton, Iowa........ Mother Mary Cleary.... 

Mt, San Antonio (C., SoS Walnut, Calif........ Geo. H.- Belle os cus. os 

Mt. Vernon peas (W.) sie beeretatio dS Washington, D.C. : 

Multnomah (C., 8.)..........4.. Portland, Ore........| 1897 |John S. Griffith. |...) . 


Murray St. Sch: & Agric. (C.) 
Muscatine Junior (C., S.). 
Muskegon Community (C. 
Muskogee Junior (C., S.). 
PND RC) tee icainls's cated als 
Se enter xO (C., rae 
ew Haven 8.). 4 New Haven, Conn... 
N. Y. City Tech. Tnst, (see N. Y,, State Un. of) 
New York, State Un. of: 


re Tishomingo, Okla... 3 3: r = Mba ae 
-|Muscatine, Iowa... .. 


Napa, Calif..... 


Waller Sed 
Lawrence Bethel (Dir.).! 


Agric. & Tech. Inst. (C. Date ae PAUEDOG ihe eer nes Paul B. Orvis (Dir.). 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. (G., E.).. Canton. i 
Aerie & Tech. Tas, (6: ee La ue te ° N. is, a 1906 {Albert French (Dir.).. 
gric ec) ns Parmini dale, N.Y. 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. (C.)...... Morrisville, ING Wises 
halle Go."Pech. hi Eaters i Shs Gate mburn, Ni Yossie 
roome Co. Tech. Inst. (C,).. ||Bin hainton, | """593| 28 
Erie Co. Tech: Ins' BAC Sanus ::[Butfalo, ax = ect = 


Lawrence L. Bethel 


Institute of of Perea & Home 
ean Coane minuinity (C3 ie se a oie 

mestown, N. Y..... 
ome Valley Tech. ieascgentrs 


1914 
1950 


= Westchester Co. ee 


(CELTS Dea eee aE ee White Plains, N. Y...| 1946 
ewton UMNO. (CS) cea sida eons 2 Newtonville, Mass. . 1946 
FOHOIS SUENOF: xo. wesc che nh bine Dudley, Mass........ 1931 


Ga 
--|Coeur d’ ‘Alend: Idaho. 
-|Bottineau, N. D...... 


(C.). 
Sch. of Forrestry (C.). 
. Dak, St. Sch. of Science 
‘orth Greenville Jr. (c., 8 
orth Park (C 
ortheastern Junior 
ror neastern Okla. A. boll 
‘Northern Montana (C., rr 
Northern Okla. Junior e ye me wa, Okla 
_ Northrop Aeronautical Institute. .|Hawthorne, Calif: ; 
Northwestern Junior (C.).. . -|Orange City, Iowa.... 
“Notre Dame, Coll. of (W., S8.)....|Belmont, Calif... .._! 
_ Notre Dame Junior (W., 8.)..... St. Louis, Mo........ 
Ridge Military Institute. . : /|Oak nidge, Ne Oss ss. 
eanside Carlsbad (C., S.)...... Oceanside, Calif...... 
527 CES ee rae ae Odessa, Tex aaa 
hio Mechanics Inst. (C., 8.) ..:: Sineinaats TOO. ae ar 
‘Oklahoma Military Acad ....|Glaremore, Okla... ::. 
Okolona, Miss....... 
Boe Par oe Bremerton, Wash..... 
Bees oA Costa Mesa, Calif... . 
i +, |State Un. of) 
Orlando Junior (C., S.)........-. Orlando, Fla......... 
Ottumwa Heights (W.).......... Ottumwa, Iowa...... 
Our Lady of Victory (W., S.)....|Fort Worth, Tex..... 
> Packard Junior (C.,S.)......... New York, N. Y..... 1858 
_ Packer Coll tae dps tute, 
- 0 


Paim Beach Junior i ci 
- Palo Verde puor xe ) 
_ Paiomar (C. 


* Pasadena City (G: 73 
_ Paul Smith’s (C., 8.) 


Peace (W.) Raleigh, N. 
Pearl River Junior (C., 8.)....... Poplarville. Mass.. 


Penn Hall Junior (W.).......... Chambersburg, Pa.. : .| 1927 
Perkinston Junior (C.,S.)...... Perkinston, Miss Ske 1926 
Pfeiffer Junior (C.)............. pe ape tees .C...| 1885 
hfe aee ceraushae ake ob cabera ea Phoenix, ES ewer Opa te ae 
. SVHIO(G., SI. . es eke e eee Pikeville, Ky......... 1889 
Pine Manor Junior (W. Veeleyane eke e Wellesley, 1 sath 1911 
Pineland Callous edwards 
Military Inst. (C., 8.)......... Salemburg, N. C..... 1875 


Placer (renamed Sierra Goilege) 


* Port Huron Junior (C.,8.)...... Port Huron, Mich....} 1923 
POPUOE Ville (Ci) os iis sc craeiv vo come Porterville, Calif... .. 1927 
“Portland Junior (S.)........,..- Portland, Me... ...~< 1933 


Potomoc State (C.,S.)...:...... Keyser, W. Vav~.....] 1902 
meeraty Junior (C.)... . 2. sevice leratt, Dam. 2... 66. 1938 
Prentiss Nor. & Ind. Inst. ic. bates hetel 1930 
Presbyterian Junior (part C s.)° an OE -| 1929 
Pueblo (C.).. me .| 1937 
RCA Institutes, Inc. : S -| 1909 
Ranger Junior (C aa -| 1926 
Reedley (C.). palit. -| 1926 
Reinhardt (C.)........s..,.....| Waleska, Ga......... 1883 


Rensselaer Co 

Meiversige (O:) Si) iwi. cscs es '| Riverside, Calif. Pe 
Rochester Junior (C.)........... Rochester, Minn... .. 
Sacramento Junior (C.)......... Baer omen: Ss oa aK 
Sacred Heart (W., S.).........6. Wichita, Kan........ 
Sacred Heart Junior (C., S.)..... Cullman, APS ios. 
Sacred Heart Junior (W., S.)..... Belmont, ROR ath 
St. Bede Junior........... Peru, Il... ......... 
St. Catharine Jr. (part C., E., S.)./Springfield, Ky....... 
* St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Jr. (w. )|Asheville, N. C......- 
St. Gregory's Junior. .|Shawnee, Okla....... 
Mir dont 8 (O.)i. 00. om. asses en «| Windeld, Kan. .).-.....% 
St. Joseph, aig’ | OA PONG) Sonera) St. Joseph, Mo....... 
MOREY Se so) cscs te tre es oe seas PAIEOEOOR. INO oascieraltas 
St. Josep 3 pool. & Mil. Acad... .|Hays, K ms 
PIA WIEICGS cussres oe te tete oe oe Mount Galvary, “Wis. . 
St. Mary’ aan: of St, Louis Un. (W.)|O’Fallon, Mo......... 
St. Mary’s Sch. & Jr. Coll. (W.)..|Raleigh, N. CG... 2202: 
St. eet Sem. Jr. (C2)... St. Mary's City, Md.. 


, E., S.)..../St. Petersburg, Has on 
St. Thomas Seminary. aaa aS Bloomfield, Conn... .. 
Salvatorian Seminary........... St. Nazianz, Wis..... 
82 iy ith oie pe OE San Angelo, Texas... . 

t= 3 sah ONE Chet ae oA San Antonio, Texas... 

San Benito County Junior cy, Hollister, Calif....... 
San Bernardino Valley (C.,-B., S.)|San oe Bache Calif. 
San Diego Junior (C.,S)........ San Diego, Calif... ... 
San Luis Obispo Junior (C.).....{San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Education—Junior Colleges 


465 


Stu- {Teach 


Year Governing Official dents ers 


Ray Wheeler (Dir.)..... 216 28 
Frederick Bolman...... 200 13 


Otto Kiitgord. -. 22.2 2.: 
Edwin H. Miner....... 


Philip C. Martin. ..... 
Raymond Green (Prin.). 
James See Se Se 


George O. Kildow. 
C. N. Nelson... ..2.... 
BB. FUley cc ae 
Murphee C. Donnan... 
pazence A. Nelson 

E. S. French (Dean) - 
Bruce G. Carter... 


Murry. H. Fly..." isa sss 
Harold P. Rodes tes 
ee Homer Ledbettar. 
Davist. tier 
Elias (Dean) 
Baail H, Peterson.....-. 


Addison L. Williams... . 
Sister Marie (Dean).... 
Mother Theresa........ 
Louis'A:, Ricez- cule 


ers D. Shafer, =: 2a. 

R. G, Matheson........ 
John I. Leonard. . 5 
Harold 8S. Widney 
Phil H. Putnam. 
Marvin P. Baker. 
J. R. McLem 


oa Thiebaud. (Dean) - 30 
W. B. Langsdorf (Prin.). 206 
Chester L. Buxton...... 18 
William C. Pressly...... 17 
Garvin H. Johnston.... 27 
Sarah W. Briggs....... 26 
AS Te MOY c.g oes fe arte 30 
J. Lem Stokes | A eaicoese 16 
Harold L. Gear........ 60 
Edwin Angier (Dir.) Meer 37 
ALVIN Ay Pager oo. tse 30 
Alfred TTI s 3 5.< vee 30 
Willard J. Blanchard.... 15 
R. MacLaren (Dean). 17 
Basil Jamison (Dir.).... 28 
Luther Bonney ee 9 
Ernest E. Chur 36 
Herman ‘Unruh Saeai 15 
J. E. Johnson (Prin.).... 7 
Louis LaMotte......... 14 
Marvin C. Knudson.... 59 
George F.. Maedel. . 59 
Grover C. Boswell. . 16 
G. A. Reimer (Dir.).... 46 
James Burgess, Jr....... 14 
Se Ww. 46 
We doadard ‘(Dean 23 

p “Paul Mohr 102 
Edward McCarthy 24 
Mother Mary Sevier.... 9 
Mother M. Mawra 16 
Lawrence Vohs 14 
Mo. Margaret Elizabeth. 16 
Mother Agnes Sharry.., 19 
Philip Berning 18 
Carl 8. Mundinger. 30 
Nelle Blum (Dean) 20 
Daniel P. Munday 16 
Terence Muffat 7 
Gerald Walker 18 
Mother M. Springrose.. . 8 
Richard G, Stone 26 
May Russell 12 
Thomas M. Holloran.... li 
Walter F. Wolbrecht.... 11 
Michael M. Bennett.... 24 
Raymond LaFontaine.. . 14 
Thomas L'Ecuyer (Rec.) 18 
Rex F. Johnston 30 
. Lotti 32 

15. 

68 

158 

13 


Te = 


Name 


San nag Ae Grae Co le Melee rin 
CUE Tg Cae Beg Pe ene 
Santa Barbara pea SR yan 
Santa Maria Junior (C.)......... 
Santa Monica City. (Cy, 28., Bi). 
Santa Rosa Junior (C.) 

Sayre Junior (C.).............- 
Schreiner Institute ee Se bis 


Shimer 
Shorter (C., — pW Nowe 
Sierra (form. Shaver) (TO AE An Ab 


Snesd Junior (C., 8.) 0... ne. 
Snow Coll., of Utah, St. Agric. ... 
South Georgia (C., 8.) 

South Texas (C., 8.) 
Southern Baptist (C 
So. Christian Inst. (C., E., 
Southern Sem. & Jr. Galt" ON 


Southern Tech. Inst. Seer ore) Oe be  GMLET RAR = 
Southern Union (C., E., 8.)......|Wadley, Ala......... 
Southwest Baptist (om ’s. Die lars o's OILS NAO. nc asia las 
Southwest Miss. Junior “i S.)...|Summit, Miss........ 
Southwest Texas Jr. (C. 8.) aon pU Valde, Texas’. 2.34 
Southwestern Bible inst. (C., S.). 

Southwestern Junior (C., 8.).....|Keene, Texas........ 


Tarleton State (C., S.)...... 
Temple Junior (C., 8.) . 8) 


Tennessee Wesleyan (G 
Texarkana (C., ? 
Texas Southmost (C., im 
Thornton Junior (C.)... 2.1.1.2! 
Trenton Junior (C 
Trenton Junior (C.)............ 
Trinidad State Junior (C., E.).. 

Truett- peccornen: ore (Ci, S)...0. 
peyton Junior (G27 BD... soe eee 
Union Junior XG ® 


here Ces A 
Vallejo ( 
Valley Fores Military Acad. (S.). 


Valparaiso nen. TrstrecG tensa: ss 
A ROASTS AE Capos 
Vermont Juilos CVV.) <2 en Coens 
Victoria 


Virginia Tntermont sw. 
Virginia Junior (C.)............ 
Voorhees Heater rom ML iy AN adicssielate D 
IV ENCORE Ca ents aise hiciins + 40 00 le 3 
Walter Hervey Tenor (C., BS. 
Warren Wilson (C.). 
Weatherford (C., 8). 

Weber (C.,8.)..... 
Webster City Junior (C., E 
Wenatchee Junior (C.).... 
Wentworth Institute........ 
Wesley Junior (C.)............. 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ 
Wessington Springs (C., B., 8.) 
West Contra Corte Jr. (Com 8): 
West Georgia (C., 8.)........... 
Westchester Co. popununtee (see 
Westbrook Junior (W.).......... 
Wharton County Junior (C., 8.).. 
Whitworth (C.,8.)............, 
William Woods (W.) 
Wilmington (C., 8.)...........05 
Wingate Junior (C., S.)......... 


Wood! Junior (C.,:6:)2 awk eees Mathiston, Miss. . 
Worcester Junior (C., E., S.).....| Worcester, Mass... 
Yakima Valley Junior (C.)...... 
Worthington Junior (C., E.) 
Wright Junior (C., 8.) 
Wyomissing Poly. Imst.......... 
BROVEHAN CS.) cntscics saa sie ewae ve 
Yakima Valley Jr. (C.) ......... 
YMCA Institute (C., 8.)........ 
Young L. H. Harris (C.,8.)...... 
BEE CP IBS.) Shes cua ois wise aseele acadis 
BROAD ETAGR) she's vis siclsiess se “ 


Elon E. 
D. MeNaughton (Dir.).. 
Leonard 


ees | 


"Thomas Spragens. 
Samuel B. Hay 


Henry J. Parcinski. . ; |: 
poh 2 amie in at 


year E. Jenkins....... 
penne C. MacKay... : 


dward F. Memmott... 


Mo. M. Cecilia Koehler. 


Rabun L. Brantley. |. .: 
Floyd Moe ea Scie 
Cecil D. Halliburton.... 
Sidney Rand 

Robert L. Lincoln 


A. W. Langerak (Dean). 
Mrs. E. W. Van Tassell 


line 
Joseph Cosand (Dir,). 
Irvine S. Ingram....... 


Milton D. Proctor 
J. M. Hod: 


T. T. Swearingen....... 
John T. Hoggard 
Budd E. Smith..... 
Charles T. Morgan..... 
Harold Bentley........ 
Harold Hoaglund (Dean) 
W. D. Olsen (Dean). ... 
Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean) 
T. Glenwood Stoudt,. ... 
‘Brother William........ 
Harold Hoeglund (Dean) 
H. W.Schaughency (Dir.) 
Charles R. Clegg....... 
Robert G. Dawes....... 
J. J. Collins... 52.0266 en 


RERSRUENNTAR: NERS ASSES 


BERNSENSSREre NESShS 


Enrollment figures are for 1952-53 academic year. 


Education—Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


American Teachers Colleges died Normal Schools 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (E) extension courses; (N) attended 
predominantly by Negroes; (S) summer school; (W) women only. President unless otherwise stated. 


Stu- |Teach 
Name Year| Governing Official dents | ers 
Pi aams Btate (C., ES)... Fs Alamosa, Colo....... 1921 |¥Fred J. Plachy~........ 553 47 
Alabama State ‘each C., E., S.)|Florence, Ala........ 1873 |thelbert Norton....... 1,197 74 
Alabama State Teach. (C. .-.-]| 1883 |Houston Cole.......... 903 80 
Alabama State Teach. (C., E., S.)|Livingston, Ala... ... 1883 |William W. Hill........ 400 26 
Alabama State oe (G5 E So Troy. Alawcs c.g cece 877 {Charles B. Smith....... 1,000 50 
Albany State (C., E., S.).:......|Albany, Ga.........5 1903 |Aaron se alle en aes 505 27 
Amer. Acad. of ae ( seus) 600 15 
Reno Inst. (W., 8.) 109 14 
- Appalachian St. Teach. ( ,416 88 
ma State (C., E., 8.) 593, 48 
Arizona State (C., E., S.). -|Tem 4,326 200 
Arkansas St. Teach. (Gs E., Bs WGonway AIK... : 1,369 75 
a NC Cea See ....|Milford, Conn..... 1886 |Edward J. Brown elt 218 18 
_ Aroostook St. Teach. (GC, BS oes Presque Isle, Md..... 1903 |Clifford Wieden........ 90 12 
Athenaeum of Ohio (elosed in1953, 
Austin Peay State ie .)..+.|Clarksville, Tenn..... 1929 |Halbert Harvill........ 1,119 57 
Ball State Teach. (C., ni) BMEAGL 555 ee ws 918 |John R. Emens........ 2,914 167 
Barron Co. Teachers : ae Lake, Wis....... 1907 |F. H. Hake (Su it.) cara 45 5 
MEATY 5 (Gg 09:) ong - oealle ore eed Lindsborg, Kan...... 881 {Robert Mortvedt....... 277 39 
- Black Hills Teach. C. E., S.)...|Spearfish, S. Dak..... 1883 |Russell E. Jonas. 386 34 
Bluefield State (C., E..S.. N.).._|Bluefield) W. Va... .: 1895 |Stephen Wright, Jr..... 333 37 
Bouye-Boston School iw ).......|Medford, Mass....... 913 |Ruth Page fa (ir, Se 150 42 
Bowling Green College of Com- 

MEIER Merde) ic Sis, ia oy eka swine Bowling Green, Ky...| 1922 |J. Murray Hill, Sr...... 332 20 
» Buffalo County Nor. Sch. CO (Ala WB Oar. P5500 902 |Mark Saxton (Prin.).... 31 4 
Catholic Teachers (W.)......... Providence, R.I...... 1929 |Thomas Cassidy (Dean). 410 25: 
ge Mich. Coll, of edu. 

Ree SSS). Sev ow rowrcveles tke nots Mt. Pleasant, Mich...| 1892 |Charles L. Anspach»’.... 2,495 163 
Central Missouri (C., A Se Warrensburg, Mo..... 871 |George W. Diemer...... :536 108 
Central Wash. Coll. of Edu. 

Meu ery cholo mete. «Steyn eeace.e se Ellensburg, Wash..... 1891 |Robert McConnell...... 1,380 82, 
cago Teachers Beh 8.). .|Chicago, Til... -| 1869 |Raymond Cook,.... 0 +546 87 
Colo. St. Coll. of Edu. (C B Greeley, Colo. 1889 |William R. Ross.... ; 2,025 100 
Columbia Co. woe Sch. (von Columbus, Wis.......].....- E.G. Wippermann (Prin.) 40 5 
Concord (C., ay Seca Sis Athens, W. Va 1875 |Virgil H. Stewart....... 1,141 54 
Concordia Peelers (C., E., River Forest, I 1864 |Arthur Klinck...... ae 557 47 
Concordia Teachers se si See 1894 |L. G. Bickel, act....... 266 21 
Conn., Teach. Coll. of (c. ,.,S.).. ..| 1849 |Herbert D. Welte...... 1,060 113 
Coppin State Teach. (C., N. e5 ..-.|Baltimore, Md....... 1900 |Miles W. Connor....... 207 36 
_ Danbury St. Teach. (C., E., .|Danbury, Conn...... 1904 |Ruth A. Haas.......... 387 65 
' Delta State Teach. (C., E. es 3). ‘|Cleveland, IVEIAS otek. 1924 |William M. Kethley.... 476 46 
Dodge County he Seh. (C.)....|Mayville, Wis........ 1925 |Phyllis Ritter (Prin.).... 38 5 
Dominican (W. a ) atm ere Racine, Wisc......... 1935 |Sister M. Albertine..... 131 25 
Door Kewaunee Noe Sch. (C.).../Algoma, Wise 08 |Robert J. Gaulke....... 48 6 
Dunn County Teach. (C.)....... Iba oe Wisc. Frederick W. Jungck.... 24 3 
East Carolina (C., E., es .|Greenville, Cc, 5a John D. Messick....... 2,280 106 
East Tenn. State ( sj.) Johnson Siw: Tenn. Burgin Dossett......... 2,400 130 
' East Texas St. Teach. ce E., 8) Commerce, Tex James G, Gee. ...5..+5 2,266 110 
Eastern Illinois St. (C., E., S.).../Charleston, Ill Robert G. Buzzard.... 1,252 150 
patern. Mont. Coil. of nda 

2 SLOSS ie ee One eee Billings, Mont....... 1925 |A. G. Peterson......... 562 34 
Rastern Ore. Coll. of Edu. eas E.,S.)|LaGrande, Ore....... 1929 |Frank B. Bennett...... 513} 43 
es pean. Coll. of Edu. 

(Cc Sh Lee eae ee ae Cheney, Wash....... 1890 |Otis W. Freeman....... 1,330 125 
Rdsewood Coll. of the Sacred 
PEPPOCRTUAOW o5 S55) or- cece en vo Sale Madison, Wisc....... 1927 |Sister Mary Nona...,.. 145 26 
Fairmont State (C., 8.). .|Fairmont, W. Va. .| 1867 |John W. Pence ni 997 61 
Fayetteville St. ack (CE S.,N. ). Fayetteville, N.C 1877 |J. Ward Seabrook. . 667 34 
Fort Valley State (C., N.). .|Port Valley, Ga. 1895 Cornelius Vv. Troup. 2,075 52 
Gen. Beadle St. Teach. (C Madison, 8. D.. 1881 A: LOWEYsnlt.s ; 154 24 
Geo. Peabody Coll. (C., 8. Nashville, Ten 1875 Henry H. Hill Sh Re oe 1,920 108 
Georgia Teachers (C.,-8.). Collegeboro, G: -| 1924 |Zach S. Henderson...... 771 60 
Gorham St. Teach, (C., E., Gorham, Me......... 878 |Francis L. Bailey....... 520 46 

. Great Falls, Coll. ss" (GC, $s) ..|Great Falls, Mont. 1932 |James Donavan........ 446 20 
Green County Nor. Sch. (C.).... OC AWIR: A ois aac 1909 |Otto W. Lund......... 42 4 
Marris Teachers (C.)..........+- St. Louis, Mo........ 857 |Charles Naylor......... 700 50 
Henderson St.. Teach. “ioe E.,8.).. Arkadelphia, ArKasest. 1929 |D. D. McBrien. PAB 955 60 
Tilinois St. Nor. Un. ( E., S:) Normals Ty. 02%. a. aa 857 |Raymond Fairchild... .- 2,305 239 
Indiana St. Teach. (Con na S3's.o.j verre Haute, Inds... 1870 |Raleigh Holmstedt...... 2,032 165 
Iowa State Teach. (C., es ).....|/Cedar Falls, Iowa....| 1876 |James W. Maucker..... 2,426 269 
MMOS Sh 0) Sire c, shetni's, Macabre dps ithaca, NY oto oes 1892 |Leonard B. Job........ 854 60 
MACKAOR AG... 5.5 Sa)...» os veiw eas ASE aos Oe 877 |Jacob L. Reddix. 841 55 
John Herron Art Sch. (C., S.).;..|Indianapolis, Ind.... . 1902 |Donald Mattison (ir), 301 9 
Johnson Teachers-(C., E., S.)....|Johnson, Vt......... 1867 |O. A. Martinetti. 104 15 
Kansas State Teach. (C., E., S.)../)Emporia, Kan....... 1865 |John Jacobs, act....... 1,423 124 

. Kansas State Teach. (C., E., S.)..|Pittsburg, Kan.,..... 1903 |Rees H. Hughes pe Pore Oe, 2,122 131 
Keene Teachers (C., ta 8) KOCH, IN Ho aie aiciss ep 1909-|L. P. Young. csc .cc 451 56 
Langlade Co. Nor. m(OSe ca, cpAntigg: Wise... .\. cats 1904 |S. M. Calneda (Prin.) . 47 5 

s Besley (W.:, B.,.S.)in. 2.0 tee Cambridge. Mass..... 1909 |Trentwell M. White. ..-. 326 21 
Lyndon Teachers (C., E., S.)....|Lyndon Center, Vt. 1911. |Ritashs Bole. Me ..aie 115 13 

. Lincoln Co. Nor. Sch. (C.). Merrill, Wisc........- 1907 |G. J. Olson (Prin.). 26 5 
Madawaska graintne “Seh. (C., $.)|Fort Kent, Me....... 1878 |B. E Crocker (Prin.) . 48 5 
“Madison (part C., S.)........:%.-. Harrisonburg, af: Fens 1908 - Tyler Miller. ; 987 94 
Maine eee Teach. .(C., E., S.). .|Farmington, Me ..| 1864 LL. Dearporn O22 352 43 

me Marian (part C.,S.).......0...- Fond du Lac, Wisc. 1936 Sister M. Fidelis....... 225 17 

_ Marinette Co. Nor. Sch. (C., E.) . |Marinette, Wisc. . 907 |T. K. Hocking (Prin 50 5 

=» Martin Luther (C.,S.).......... New Ulm, Minn 1884 |C. L. Schweppe 138 17 
Maryknoll Pe cscs (w., §.).....|Maryknoll, N. Y 1931 |Mother Mary Rogers 126 24 
Maryland State Teach, Bt N.)..|Bowie, Md. 1867 |William E. Henry. . 268 18 
een State Teach, Be .. _|Erostburg, Md 1889 |Lilliam C. Compton 261 24 

Maryland State Teach. . (Salisbury, Md 1925 |Jefferson Blackwell. 250 20 
/ Maryland State Teach, Towson, Md. 1865 |Earle T. Hawkins...... 926 54 
Mass. State Teach. Gs ..|Boston, Mass 1852-|William F. Looney..... 601 41 
Mass. State Teach. | |Bridgewater, Mass 1840 |Clement C. Maxwell.... 600 56 
Mass. State Teach. te .|Fitchburg, Mass 1894 |Ellis F. White........ 497 52 


7 


ei cy 


. 


Education—Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


Name 


2 Ra as 5 
Mass. State Teach. AW oie howro aming . 
Mass. State Teach. Salem, Mass......... 
Mass. State Teach. 
Mass. State Teach. (C.)...-...-.- 
Mass. State Teach. (C., 
Mich. State Normal (C., a ey 

Middle Tenn. State (C., E., S.). 
Mills Coll. of Education wW.) 
Miner Teachers (C., 8., 
Minn. State Teach. o» 
Minn. State Teach. 
Minn. State Teach. ( 
Minn. State Teach. ( 
Minn. State Teach. ( 
Morehead State (C., 


— 


wats 


aD 


Pre tea 


= 


. State Teach. (C., E., S.)....| Newark, N. J........ 
. State Teach. (C., 
. State Teach. (C., 
. J. State Teach. (C., 
. Mex. Western (C., 
ew York, State Un. of: 
11,for Teachers (C 
. for Teachers ‘6. 
. for Teachers (C. 
. for Teachers (C. re 
. for Teachers ee 4 Bes SI ee 
. for Teachers = : ee Sar OR 
‘c 
(C, 
es 
Cc. 


Upper Montclair, N. 
Silver City, N . Mex.. 


. for Teachers 

. for Teachers 

. for Teachers 

. for Teachers 

. for Teachers = a ae 
N. C. State Teach. (C., aaa . Gy. . Williams..... 
N. Dak. St. Nor, & Ind. MALS Be UR ae Apel 
N. Dak. State Teach. ales 
N. oS State Teach. 
N. Dak. State Teach. S 
N. Dax. State Teach. 


Northern St. Teach. (C., 
Northwest Mo. State oie - Stas trot: ~ JONES... 
Nursery Tr. Sch. of Boston ccm ) ' R D 
Oregon Coll. of Edu. (C., §.). » -| 1856 aaski 
Outagamie County Nor. "Sch. (G) Petaet S. W. Ihlenfeldt Prin. et 
Panzer College of Physical 

Education & Hygiene (C., S.).. aa echt (Margaret C. Brown..... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., 8.). ait Sea iciat ale arvey A. Andruss 


. State Teach. (C. we aati i Srabevereinte C, Herman Grose. 
. State Teach. (C., pica . 


; State Teach, (C.,8.)......../Clarion, Pa........... . Chandler....... 
. State Teach. ‘ 5 —Woonan. .....- 
. State Teach, by Ay Ss Edinb: IDR icga hare L. H. Van Houten...... 
. State Teach. by ea Bae sane eas itis E. P: 
. State Teach. ES RS chin «, « eenemans eee Quincy Robrbach....... 
. State Teach. (C., 8. h Seeks: . Parsons..... 
. State Teach. (C., E., 8.)...../Mansfield, Pa........ . ON... rr 
. State Teach. » &., 8. mae . L. Biemesderfer..... 
. State Teach. + E., 8. pp 4 Be L. Kriner........ 
. State Teach. (C., E., 8. arent o) RROURG Hee eee nae 
. State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... AES «ate Charles 8S. Swope 
Perry Kindergarten Normal sare > Revie Nip 3 Harriot Jones (Prin.).... 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teach. (C., Bae OP Bera An Herman H. Hegner 
Plymouth Teachers (C., E., 3) Na ab = Wert ths cy Harold E, Hyde 
Polk County Nor. Sch. (C.).....) N. E. Erickson. 2 ......5. 
Racine-Kenosha Rur. N oe Sch. (C.) Union Grove, Wis. 2 
R. I. Coll, of Edu. (C , S.)....]/Providence, Rel 
Richland fee ROE: ‘son (C.)...|Richland Center, Wis.. 
St. Benedict’s A. 8.) 
MMOD C., Sis eciincesscl cues Nery. 2 . Navin. ...... 
St. Joseph Teach. Train, A he 5 atte f 
St. Mary, Coll. of (W., 8.).. <. 5; : 5 SRNGOI ccecee 
St. Mary’s Junior (W a van Me oe er Margaret. .....:. 
St. Paul’s Poly. Inst. i LBD BE. H. McClennney, Sr’. . 
Sam Houston St. Teach. re f Harmon Lowman....... 
Southeast Mo. State (C., Mo.. q 
Southeastern State (C., A 5 acta eanere 
South’n. Ore. Coll. of Ed (C.,8.) wt 
South’n. St. Teach. (C., E., 8). he 
Southw. Tex. St. Teach. (CE iS} Wal Y=) ee 
Stout Institute (C., a nS SRS Bence : Sie. 
Stowe Teachers (C., INDiearwew ss 
Teachers, Columbia (C., E., 


8.).. ates 
Teachers Inst. of Yeshiva Un. Kok ) Hes Pe Sonn een Si 
Vermont State Teach. (C., 8.). Jastleton, Vt........ SOares nn wate 
SEUBOPD OCW GES sins as doace's cs sO i 


Wash. State Teach. ci (C, BI COPA AS Soe ‘ Pe 
estern Carolina Teac’ 8. NIG. ke, e RRORCLES Oi, Sucian tomer 
Western Illinois St. (C., 8.).. ). RELI Re feeihea F = an ar Fis acts Rh 
Western Ky. State (C., 83" oe A me ‘06 Ries aa 
West. Mich. Coll, of Ed. (C., 2) wi 2. . Sangren.... 2... 
West. » Mich. Coll. of Ed. (ol BE 8.) 1897 : 


William W. Haggard.... 


Education—Teachers and Medical 


Colleges; Canadian Universities 469 


Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 
heelock (part C., S.).....-.... 
Wheslock 4 St. Feast ue +.,8.) . Willimantic, « Conn.. 335 3 
Wilson Teachers (C., E., S.)....- 440 44 
Winston-Salem remdhi (C., S.. Eke Winston Galen NG: 755 35 
msin State (C., E., S.).. .|Eaw. Seas Wisc Da vice 814 61 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... La Crosse, Wisc...... 909 |Rexford S. pov 999 79 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... Muwaukes, Wisc..... 1880 |J. Martin Klotsche. 1,700) 0 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... Oshkosh, Wisce....... 1871 |Forrest R. Polk........ 75: % 
Wisconsin State (C., E., eve DSA Platteville, Wisc...... 1866 |C. O. Newlum...... ee 535 55 
Wisconsin State te 3 a <3 eee River Falls, Wis...... 1874 |E. H. Kleinpetl........ , 602 55 
Wisconsin State (C., E., 8.).. -|Stevens Point, Wisc,._| 1894 Nees C. Hansen - 761 60 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... juperior Wisc........ 96. |Jing DD. | ais atcie penn 746 67 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... Whitewater, Wisc. 1886 |Robert a Williams..... 692 60 
Canadian Pniversiies 
Acadia Un. (C., E., S.).... .|Wolfville, Nova Scotia.) 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell. 
Alberta, Un. of (C., E., .|Edmonton, Alberta... tewart 608 $8 
Assumption (Cc. cS) .|Windsor, Ont........ 546 1 
Bishop's Un. (C., Lennoxville, Que. 
Bri ritish Columbia, Un. of (C.,E.,S.)| Vancouver, B. C. 
Marleton (C.,. E., §.)... ce... ees Ottawa, Ont........: 
Dalhousie Un. x eA Re eater Halifax, Nova Scotia. . 
King’s Coll., Un. of (C., ) Ress Hal Nova Scotia. . 
ecg University (GC), Bs iBa%. ccs Quebec, Que......... 
DTG CS SO er eae mtreal, Que. ...... 
Macdonald (C., 8.)............. Ste. Anne de Beilyue 
cee Un (OL (GE 8 ees Tee oe a saaiereies 
PROMI COMELO. 5. owjcceials vcs ravelbourg, Sask. . urigny 262 
McGill Un. (C., hes Niiosd aint ees Montreal, Que......; 1821 |B.C. Gane (Chan.).. 6,601) 1,181 
McMaster Un. (Gc, ei ens) eiciciiske seus Hamilton, WAGs 5. aices vay: 1887 |George Gilmour........ 1,100 87 
Montreal, Un. of ion 4 ‘5, Boisssic. Montreal, Es he Jere 6 1876 |Olivier Maurault....... 12,447| 2,229 
Mt. son Un, oa 5 Be snisor: Sackville, N. B....... 1840 |W. T. Ross Flemington. . 641 45 
Mt. St. Vincent (W gts ie ev Halifax, Nova ete 925 |Sister Maria Rosaria... 245 20 
New Brunswick, Un. of (C.,E.,S.).|Fredericton, N. B....| 1800 |Albert W. Trueman..... 677 85 
Notre Dame (CG StoERatousiorets eal sickest Wilcox, Sask:......°.. 33 |Athol Morray.......... 250 20 
Ottawa, Un. of or Bi iaarateeaine Ottawa, Ont......... 1866 |Rodrigue Normandin. 2,003 292 
pect [big CASE OFT 9) eae ara Kingston, oa ee tt, 1841 |William A. Mackintosh. .| 2,205 166 
Sacre-Coe Paiste SUGDUPY: ONG 2 atsvartier 1913 Leopola Ledue +... 0. 325 27 
.|Church Raine: N.S...}] 1890 d LaPlante. 188 20 
:|Charlottetown, P. E. I.| 1855 V.._MacKenzie 171 20 
.)|Antigonish, N.S..... 1853 E ze ‘Nicholson 1,227) 59 
.|Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1841 |.............. = 223 30 
é 19: Lawrence K. Poupore... 296 26 
5 -) A. L, MeFadden....... 80. 14 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C., B., S.); W. P. Thompson....... »183 205 
Sir George Williams (Coe 8!) esa Montreal, Que Kenneth Norris (Prin,). 667 156 
Toronto, Un. of (C., (= 0 Pree tare TOrOnte; Onto. 4s. s.. 1827 |S. E. Smith............ ,811| 1,446 
Western Ontario, Un. of (C.,E.,8.)|London, Ont......... 1878 |Arthur oa Tord RSE Sy IPR AG 3,254 403 
American Medical Colleges 
Albany Medical (C., E.).......:. PAT DANY WIN Lice: om sapere 1839 |Carter Davidson....... 213 382 
eainago Medical Schoo’ KO eres Chicago, Ill.......... 1912 |John J. Sheinin........ 272 395 
Coll. of Medicine, St. Un. (C.)...|/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1857 |Jean A. Curran (Dean) .. 644 86 
Coll. of Medicine, St. Un. (GC); wi{SYTACURC, IN. Yo ace. 1834 |Wm. R. Willard (Dean). 366 103 
Hahnemann Medical (C.)....... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1848 |L. Stauffer Oliver....... 382 532 
Jefferson Medical (part C.)...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1825 |James Kaufman........ 675 158 
Medical Coll. of S. C. (C.)....... Charleston, 8. C...... 1823 |Kenneth Lynch..... Ne 512 129 
Medical Coll. of Virginia........ Richmond, Va....... 838 |William T. Sanger. . 1,038 548 
Medical Evangelists, Coll. of (C.). tone Tinde Tos | 1909 |Walter MacPherson.. 721 220 
ngeles, Cal 
Mehary Medical (C., N.). .| Nashville, Tenn 1876 agg: D. West..... 450 150 
New York Medical (c. ones .| New Yor i, ON Xs 1860 A. W. Hetrick. ss 493) 1,128 
Woman’s Medical Coll. of Pa.... Philadelphia, Pa.. 1850 Apareons L. Gordon... .. 183 230 


Schools of medicine are affiliated with the follow- 
ing universities: Alabama, Arkansas, Baylor (Hous- 
ton campus), Boston, Buffalo, California, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, olorado (at Denver), Columbia, Cor- 
nell (at _N. City), Creighton, Dartmouth Sos 
(medical ins =yr school), Duke, Emory es 
George Washington (D.C.), Georgetown (D.C 
Harvard, Illinois (at Chicago), Indiana (at Tn 
dianapolis), Iowa State, John Hopkins, Kansas (at 
Kan. Louisiana State (at New Orleans) 
foneviile. Cegole (ill.}, Marquette, Maryland (a 
Baltimore), Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi 


(eaédloal science, 2-yr school), Nebraska (at Oma- 
ha), New York, North Carolina (2-yr school), 
North Dakota (medical science, 2-yr school), Ohio 
State, Oklahoma (at Okla. City), Oregon (at 
Portland), Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Puerto Rico, 
Rochester, St. Louis, South Dakota (2-yr school), 
Southern California, Stanford, ee Temple, 
Tennessee (Memphis compas Texas (Dallas cam- 
pus), Union (at Schenectady), vin. Vanderbilt, 
Virginia, Wake Forest College, Washington (at St. 
Louis), Washington (State), Wayne, Western Re- 
serve, ‘Wisconsin, Yale. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association 


RB (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; ss, one-half; tb 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; 0, scruple; Mm, 
minim. or drop; O, pint; f 4, fluidounce; f5, fluid- 
drachm:; as, 3 ss, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; 5 
iss, one ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces; gr., 
grain; q. S., aS much as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a 
mixture be made; Ft. Haust., let a draught be ‘made; 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib, at pleasure; Aq., 


water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., 
pill; Solv., dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., to be 
taken;.D., dose; Dil., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot. a 
lotion; Garg., a gargle; a.c., before meals; p.c., after 
meals; h.s., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., 
drops; Ess., essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.id., three 
times daily; q.id., four times daily; p.r.n,, as ceir- 
cumstances may require. 


Diamond Jubilee of Edison 
To commemorate the 75th anniversary of Thomas 
A. Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp the 
electrical industry designated 1954 as the year of 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee. Charles E. Wilson be- 
came chairman of the committee in charge. The 
news that Edison had solved the problem of the 
incandescent lamp was first made public Sept. 16, 
1878. In October, 1878, the Edison Light Co. was 
formed in New York to finance the perfection of 
the lamp. For another year Edison continued his 

work, not only on the lamp itself but on generators, | 


‘s Electric Lamp in 1954 
transmission wire, regulators, meters, fuses, etc. 
On Oct. 21, 1879, Edison announced the perfect- 
ing of a practical incandescent lamp. He then 
wired the village of Menlo Park, N.J., and on Dec. 
31, 1879, demonstrated the lamp with lights in 
houses, on the streets and in his laboratory, sup- 
plied with electricity from a single source. It took 
two more years to supply New York City, because 
Edison wished to use underground mains. In 
September, 1882, he opened a generating station 
in Pearl St., New York, first electric utility. 


“se “- ~/ re , >, Ses a 
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Education—College Endowments 
Colleges With $1,000,000 Endowment or More 


Institution Location | Amount Institution 
Abilene Christ. Coll.|Abilene, Texas... .| $1,347,909||Earlham Coll...... 
Resela Univ....... Wolfville, Canada 1,262,801 
Aeademy of the'.---|- ©. -_ “°F Emory UD. ass. =~ 
ew Church... ra) ee 2 eee Pa.. Egil ou 
Agnes Seott Co ecatur, Ga. . A OOOH “COUT sa (de avatars 
Ajabaras Poly. Inst. Auburn, Ala. 1,171,084 Wiha, - 2 ai ev Nash’ 
.|University, Ala ,000, Fla. Southern Coll..|Lakeland, Fila..... 
.|College, Alaska....| 1,200,000)|/Fordham Un......- New York, N. ¥... 
Albion, Mich..... - 4,942,951||Franklin Coll. ...-.. Franklin, Ind..... 
eas it: Eanes 1,122,499 
ed, N. Y......| 1,199,848}| shall Coll........|Lancaster, Pa..... 


‘Alleghany Coll... .: 


. COWS 2... Conese eSpgs. |  ._____|}Gamnon Coll......./Erie, Pa..-....... 
ee oer: = Soc oa Ep 
Amer. Un. of Beirut. Beicut, Lebanon. . 7 
Amherst Coll...-... ‘Amherst, Mass. 20,000,000}} | Coll...........-- 
Antioch Coll....... Yellow Spgs., Ohio.| 2,738;,000}|Geo. Wash. Un..... 
Asbury Coll......../Wilmore, Ky neon 1,635,560: 
Atlanta Un........ Atlanta, (GaSe 6,923,097|| of Tech......... Atlanta, Ga....... 
Augustana Coll..... Rock Tsland, Tl. 1,641,285 .|Washington, D. C. 
Austin Coll.....-... Sherman, Texas. 1,100,000}|Georgia, Un. of >=..|/Athens, Ga....... 
Babson Inst....... Babson Park, Mass.| 27600,000]|Gonzaga Un....... 3,515,000 
Baker Un........- Baldwin City, Ky.. 1,558,000|}Goucher Coll....... | 3880:000 


peat io Wallace 


| Le ar i elbonten Berea, Sue a: ae preeees Niger 1,118,639 

Barnard Co! New York - é : 
Bates Coll. . :|Lewiston, Me....-. 2,046,133 7h | ee are 1,312,242 
Baylor Un.. Waco, Texas. . : 71,250||Hamiltton Coll 5,562,911 
Beloit Coll.. Beloit, Wis... 3,084,000}| Hamline Univ......|St.Paul, Minn..... 4,436,483 
Bennett Coll Greensboro, N 1,332,403||Hampden-Sydney 
Berea Coll. Berea, Ky. ,000, ne. cen tat if Seno. 
Berry Coll. . .|Mt. Berry, Ga....] 4,000,000||Hampton Inst...... Hampton, Va....: 
Bethany Coll. ..... ‘Bethany, W. Va...| 3,252,056||Hanover Coll. ..... Hanover, Ind..... 
Birmingham-South- Hardin-Simmons 

erm COlbs...2. 0. Birmingham, Ala. 1,608, He oll... eee }AD ONG Rex. cri 
Bishops Coll....... Lenoxville, Canada a '800,000||Hartnell Coll. ......|Salinas, Calif... .. 
Blackburn Coll..... Carlinville, mS. 1/892; ove Harvard Un....... 
Boston Coll........ Boston, Mass..... 1,305,000||Haverford Coll.....|Haverford, Pa..... 
Boston Un......... Boston, Mass..... 5,564,380]|Heidelberg Coll. . . .|Tiffin, Ohio....... 
Bowdoin Coll...... Brunswick, Me....| 12,312,274||Hendrix Coll.......|Conway, ArK...... 
Bradley Un........ Peoria, TW. 5 25/< <i Di 28/141 Hiram: Coll... 3 t. Hiram, Ohio...... 
Brown Un......... Providence, R. I...} 15,310,251||Hollins Coll........ 
Bryn Mawr Coll....|Bryn Mawr; Pa... ,250,100||Hood Coll.........|Frederick, Md..... 
Bucknell Un....... Lewisburg, Pa.....} 2,654,714||Hope Coll......... Holland, Mich.... 
Buffalo Un........ alo, IN. Yost. 7,550,565||Houston, Un. of....|/Houston, Tex..... 
Butler Un.....:... Indianapolis, Ind. 3,000,001|| Howard Payne Coll. Brownwood, Tex.. . 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. 28,328,000||Howard Un........ Washington, D. C. 
Calif; Un. of, .... .. Berkeley, Calif....] 64,076,630||Huntingdon Coll. ..|/Montgomery, Ala,. 
Carleton Coll...... Northfield, Minn. . 4, ‘452, 500}|Huston-Tillotson 
Carnegie Inst. of Goll $e diseases Austin, Tex....... 

BRECH ie. sarees, sien Pittsburgh, Pa....] 29,500,000|/Idaho, Un. of...... Moscow, Idaho 
Carroll Coll. Waukesha, Wis.... Tilinois’Goll........ Jacksonville, Ill 


Case Inst, of Tec 
Catholic Un. of A 
Centenary Coll... 
Central Coll... 
Centre Coll........ 


Chattanooga, a of/Chat’nooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago Med. Sct 
Chicago, Un. of. 
Christian Bros. Coll. 
Cincinnati, Un. of. 
Claremont Gradu- 
ate School....... 
Claremont Men's 
Coll... 
Clark Un 
Clarkson Coll. of 


Colby, Coll. oy. 1... 
Colgate U 
Coll, of Medicine... 
Colorado Coll...... 
Columbia Un. (a)... 
Connecticut Coll... 
Cooper Union...... 
Cornell Coll....... 
Cornell Un... 5 
Creighton Un. 
Dalhousie Un. . 
Dartmouth Coll 
Davidson Coll...... 
Delaware, Un. of... 
DeMazenod Scho- 
MASHICATEL. cies 
Denison Un...,.... 


DePauw Un....... 
Detroit, Un. of..... 
Dickinson Coll..... 


Drexel Institute... 
Dropsie Coll....... 
DruryCous. 6... e: 
Dubuque, Un. of... 
Duke Un. (b)...... 
Duquesne Un...... 


Danville, Ky.. 


- (Chicago, Tll....... 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 
Memphis, Tenn... 
-|Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 


Claremont, Calif... 


Claremont, Calif. . 
Worcester, Mass.. . 


Potsdam, N. Y.. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Waterville, Me. 
Hamilton, N. Y¥..; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Colo. Spgs., Colo 
New York, N.Y... 
New London, Conn. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Mt. Vernon, Towa. 


: Halifax, Canada... 
.|Hanover, N. H.... 


Davidson, N.C... 
Newark, Del...... 


San Antonio, Tex.. 
Granville, Ohio... . 
Denver, Colo. . 
Chicago, Ih. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Botnet Mich..... 


Crete, Nebr....... 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Madison, N. J.. 


5 Philadelphia, Pa,. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Springfield, Mo.. 
Dubuque, Towa... 
Durham, N.C.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 


1,500,000 
11;814/000 


3,750,532 


1,507,463 
6,382,962 


1,651,000 


7,000,000 
7,500,000 


1,450,000 


Til. Inst. of Tech 
Illinois, Un. of..... 
Ill. Wesleyan Un... 
Immaculate Heart 
Goll Raion tr eat 
Indiana Un. 


Bloomington, Ill... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Inst. ee a Study 
Iowa St. C 

Ag. cat act 
Iowa, State Un. of.. 
Istanbul, Woman’s 

Gollot ene eer 
Jamestown Coll. 
John Brown Un. 
John Carroll Un... 
Jobns Hopkins Un... 
Johnson C. Smith U. 
Kalamazoo Coll... 
Kansas, Un. of..... 
Kenyon Coll....... 
King’s Coll., Un, of. 
Knox Colleen. ne cine 
Lafayette Coll..... 
LaGrange Coll..... 
Lake Forest Coll... 
baval Wine sayin acter 


High OD... sie eas 
LeMoyne Coll...... 
Lincoln Un........ 
Lindenwood Coll. . 
Linfield Coll....... 


Louisville, Un. of... 
Loyola Un. . 
Loyola Un 
Loyola Un. 
Lux Coll...... 
Lycoming Coll. 
Macalaster Coll. 
Macdonald Coll. 

MacMurray Coll. 


Manitoba, Un. of.. 
Marietta Coll... ./: 
Marquette Un..... 
Mary Hardin-Bay- 
lor, Calif. ....... 
Maryland, Un. of,. 


.|Los Angeles, Calif. 


:|Jacksonville, Il 
Maine, Un. of...... Oo 


.|Baltimore, Md. . . 


Bloomington, Ind.. 
Princeton, N. J.... 


Ames, Iowa......- 
Iowa City, Iowa... 


Istanbul, Turkey. . 
_|Jamestown, N. D.. 
- |Siloam Spgs., oe 
.|Cleveland, Ohio. 
altimore, Manse 
Charlotte, N. G..: 
.|Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Lawrence, Kan 
Gambier, ‘Ohio... Sete 
Halifax, Canada... 
Galesburg, Ill. . 
Easton, Pa........ 
LaGrange, Ga..... 
Lake Forest, Ill... 


pyracnse, New 
Lincoln Un., Pa. 

. |St. Charles, "Mo. 
McMinnville, Ore.. 


Louisville, 1 GARE eh 


Quebec, Canada... 


rono, Mé... <2. «. 
. |Winnipeg, Sie 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Belton, Texas..... 


Marymount Coll. 


. (Tarrytown, N. Y.. 


21,000,000 


1,440,115 
1,577,715 


00,511 
1,746,990 
3,476,353 

77! 


70,414 


484,337 
216,315 
,000,000 


i 


i 


000}/San Fran., Un. of | 


4 : mn Un 
Mt. Holyoke Col... 
Mt. St. Joseph-on- — 

Ohio Coll 


Muhlenberg Coll. 
Muskingum Coll 


Nebraska, Un. of. . 
Nebr. Wesleyan Un. 
Nevada, Un. of.... 
New Brunswick, 


New Hamp., Un. of. 
_ New peeaey.: ‘Coll. for 


nN. ¥. 
N.Y. School of | 
Social Work 


St. Procopius Coli: 
Scranton, Un. of.. 


n., C 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Santa Clara, Un. of. 
Li Claremont, Calif. , 


.|Fort Worth, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn. . . 
.|Georgetown, Tex. . 
Atlanta, Ga 


enomonie, Wis. 

. . (Swarthmore, Pa. 
-|Sweet Briar, Va... 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 
Talladega, Ala... . 


-|New York, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
D orth, Tex. 
Texas, Un. 
Tex. Wesleyan Coll. 
Toronto, Un. of.... 
Transylvania Coll. .|Le 


Tuskegee Inst 
Union-Coll. 


Poughkeepsie, N 
Burlington, Vt. 


000]|Villa Maria Coil. . 


Oglethorpe Un 
Ohio State Un 
Ohio peyan Un.. 
Okla, A. . Coll. 


Park 
Paul Smith’ 8 Coll. . 
Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music.... 
Penn. Coll. SS Wo.. 
Penn., Un 
Petandersmith Coll. 
-- Phillips Un 
Pittsburgh, Un. of.. 
Poly. ena of B’ klyn. 


Paul Smiths, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Little Rock, Ark... 
Enid, Okla 


1,100,670 


1,379,209 
816,239 
3.94: 


Randolph-Macon Cc. 

Randolph- at ll 
Woman's ee .|Lynehburg, Va...-. 

.| Redlands, Calif....| 3, 


Portland, Ore 


5 14,862,112 
Rice Institute 30,000,000 
enmond, Un. of. . 3 97 


Ripon, Wis 
Istanbul, Turkey..| 3,000, 


5,719,531 


1,738,538 
15105,115 


2|| Williams Coll 


Q|| Wittenberg Coll.... 


000|| Wooster, Coll. of... 


Villanova Coll 


‘|Crawfordsville — 
.|Wake Forest, i 
‘Topeka, Kan 


Washington and 
Jefferson Coll. 
Wash. & Lee Un 


.|Washington, Pa... 


000||Wash., St. Coll. i 


UN ears 
Wellesley, Ma es 


Wesleyan Un. 
W. Va. St. Coli 


William and Mary, 
Coll. of Williamsburg, Va.. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Williams Coll illiamst’n., Mass. 

Wilson Coll 

Wisconsin, Un. of... 


Springfield, Ohio., . 


Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wooster, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass... 


Woman's Medical 
Coll. 


Worcester Poly. Inst. 
Wyoming, Un. of... 


G09 Xavier Un... 


Rose Poly {nst.. ice 


(a) Includes Barnar 
of certain Corpus fun 
(c) Includes Newcomb College ($2,311,387). 


D 


000 
4,397,637 
1,259,747 
2,787, 
1,735, 
ae 308 


43,616,729 
1,284°325 


1,500,000 
5,800,000 
19,385,862 
35 000 


1;197,872 


3,000,000 
23,725,624 


2,802,192 


2,126,119 
2,000,000 
15,258,905 


2/507, 170 


1,373,995 
3,250,000 
7,577,523 
6,011,888 
1,270,000 


Teachers Collexe of Pharmacy and N. Y. School of Social Work. “tb) ens 
of the Duke Endowment, the income of which accrues to Duke University. 


American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies — 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The oldest American college io Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, So at William and | 
, Willi b' Va. 5, 1776. The United Chapters were organized 1883. 
Mey ce "Apha Donets. feu out ded Nov 26, 1825, is the oldest of all ee Greek Letter Pracornicee to have — 


maintained a Pie ee enceiee 
National Interfraternity Conterenee: Sec., Lloyd S. Cochran, i Davison Rd., Lockport, N | 
Professional Interfraternity Conference: Sée., S. G. Applegate, 4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Association of College Honor Societies: Sec. “Treas. H. Nagel, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, 
National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. Robert C. Byars, 7327 Si a eae Houston 25, Texas. 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec. ., Miss Marie Marti, 18240 Meyers Detroit 35, Mich. 4 


Active | Mem- 
. |Chapt. 


Fraternity National Headquarters 


220 OME eer aennneiig Foie 41 15,500 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Alpha Delta Gamma........... 10 2,250 oe E. 55th St., Kan. City, Mo. 

Alpha Chi Rho. .......0..006- 18 81357 | 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. N. Y¥. 
Alpha Delta Gamma....... +.-]- 1924 9 et 6857 W. Hobart Ave., Chicago 31, i 
Aipha Delta: Phi... -... ese 1832 28 15,372 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N 

Alpha Epsilon Pi.............. 1913 61 12, 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, ig 

Alpha Gamma Rho. Ap 904 33 16,000 | 706 W. Mich. Ave. tenn 

Alpha Gamma Upsilon. 1922 12 2,787 | 712 Stephenson be , Detroit £5, Mich. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda 1914 12 3,000 | Box 132, Emporia, - 
Alpha Phi Alpha. 906 237 20/000 | 841 E.-63d St. (in. 311), Che 37, Tl. 
Alpha Phi Delta. 1914 26 6, 1430 Mass. sae , Cambridge, 

Alpha Sigma Phi. | 1845 5 241953 | 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio” 
Alpha Tau Omega 1865 116 55,650 roe E. Green at, Champaign, pale 

Beta Sigma Rho.. -.| 1910 10 2.7 21 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Beta Sigma Fav... ic... ee eee 1948 23 is 333 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Beta TNCEA Pie ci. cee eee 8 ee 1839 97 45,000 | 208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 

“aos Gil SG cig cee eee 1854 33 5.614 | 312 Connally Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Gil Te 1 See ee Poe 1841 26 12,112 | 1705 Washtenaw ‘Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Commons Clubs, Am. Assn. of..| 1917 5 4 609 Univ. Ext., Kent, Ohio 

BRON ny ye wiere s wicle eis cienes 1890 40 12,000 | 16 So. Clinton 8t., Towa City, Iowa 
Delta Kappa Epsilon.......... 1844 50 31,000 ae Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
DGB (21n ingeae eee 1827 16 +0 15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
CTPA eis cil nisin ences ce wine 1847 9 3,850 | 16 E. 64th St.. New York 21, N. Y. 

Delta Sigma Phi.............. 1899 75 27.382 | 1445 Steele, Denver 6, Colo. 

Delta Tau Delta. .......06.e0 1859 84 49,800 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indiznapolis 8, Ind. 
Melba Upson: 6. cscwcce cesses 1834 71 i 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Farm House....... Maisetays)a\scaneie-« 1905 12 3,899 | 256 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 
Kappa Alpha Order........... 1865 75 34,601 | 303 Martin Brown Bldg., Mee Ky. 
Kappa Alpha Society, The..... 1825 9 3,150 | 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, Nv Xo 
Kappa Delta Rho........ Se 1905 18 6,100 | R.D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 

PSADDAUINU. 0 3 ee oe 1911 6 4,000 | 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma...... 1869 126 64, Box 150, Carmel, Calif. 

Kappa Sigma Kapp: 1867 43 6, P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W Va. 

Lambda Chi Alpha 909 144 53,000 | 2029 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Ind, 
Pht Alpha....... 1914 5, 2310 Wichita Ave., Baltimore 15, a. 


Phi Beta Sigma. 1105 Prospect Pl.; B’klyn 13, N. ¥. 


Phi Delta Theta 1848 115 79, Box 151, Oxford, Ohio 

Phi Epsilon Pi. 50 904 36 11,381 | 340 So. 15th St., [eee 2, a 

Phi Gamma Delta............. 1848 81 44,500 | 1001 15th St., N. Wins ashington, D. nae 
LIMES horde ah oD Cee 1889 28 10,000 | 822 Delta Ave., Cuittn nth 26, Ohio 
PMMA D DA ERE. civic als oi pve ss 0 vs 1852 58 27,000 | 1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Phi Kappa Sigma............. 1850 43 17,348 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

PHM CANA TAs i. kane eek cs 1906 65 20,000 | 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Pa. 
PEON CITA. J ccle cea cist veces 1918 9 5,433 | 17981 Westover Ave., Rocky River, Ohio 
Phi Sigma Deltas... sie. ee es. 1909 27 7,754 | 47 W. 43d St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Phi Sigma peetion: ohn DODO 1910 24 10,650 | 606 Union Areade, Davenport, Iowa 
Phi Sigma Ka) SPDs Bie oo OMe ne 1873 64 25,550 | 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Tll. 

PSB ODA AIPNA... cans cence ase 1868 109 41,000 | 1294 Union Ave., Memphis Fa Tenn. 
PISO DOA EOL. ccce celbine ewes: 1904 45 15,009 | 11 E. Canal St., Sumter, 8. 

DOA DL. .....5 6s ctw ales 1895 31 12,645 | 1790 Broadway, New York 19, WY, 
BE IEIBNON Sas tus e o's Uta bs © 6 1833 30 18,000 | 4 W. 43d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon........... 1856 132 76,567 | 1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, iu. 

Sigma Alpha Mu.......... «..| 1909 47 12,500 | 100 W. 42d St., New York 36, +s 
Bigma Chi... 2s... cece eae 1855 123 60,000 | 2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, rit 

STE YIEM ENA te Tet ial.s,0j a/are @ aa sre 1869 117 ,800 | 745 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
PSV ISG SE Date aiwcnes ta ack se, 1 on ee 1827 10 3,100 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 15 No. 6th St:, Richmond 19, Va. 


SIQMAHEN sees 1897 47 12,926 | 1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 
Sigma Tau Gamma.. 1920 46 14,067 | 2882 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
Square and Compass 1917 8 B P.O. Box 276, Elon ‘College, N.C. 
Tau Alpha Omega... 1920 10 1,400 | 42 Bast 21st St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Tau Delta Phi... 1910 28 6,100 | 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Tau Hpsilon Phi. 1910 41 9,700 | 130 W. 42d St., New York 18, a NY 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 1899 97 22,000 | 612 E. Green St. Champaign, I 
Pheta Chis... ss 185 111 36, 436 Broad St. BK. Bidg., eet aan 8, ee J. 
Theta Delta Chi.......... ..| 1847 29 15,000 | 353 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. 
Theta Beppe a Stan Ct eRtaSonckO 1919 21 A 51 Wachusett St., Worcester, pares 
Theta Xi. eters meet) OOd 50 19,000 | 5473 Delmar Bldg., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
SUSREMTASE RO atv ee 0,0 nis.» bnuy SieLeiena 1907 17 6,566 | 2626 Stewart Ave., Evanston, iil. 
eve ETOU LAW ws o's cae 0 ares wsis 1898 48 14,200 | 124 EF. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y 
BOMBER le'stelasie%e ound beets te o 1847 32 15,000 | 31 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER FRATERNITIES 
7 LT 
Y A = 
Fraternity Found. Chon pices National Headquarters 
| |] | |]  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsss 
NS pa 
eta Alpha Psiic i... c wesc 1919 33 12, 
te aie 243 | 4303 Tuckerman St., Hyattsville, Md. 
Alpha Delta Sigma....... «| 1918 44 8,500 | 205 Neff Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
HU ae . 
BPN DCL A ceili a ictn y sda 0 tals 1897 49 27,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D. C. 
Gamma Sigma Delta......... 1905 1 
Animal Hu sbandry: 0 10,000 | Kansas State Coll., "Manhattan, Kan. 
ock and Bridle Club. sieve ek OLD 2' fi & 
Architecture; 7 18,000 | Un. of Tenn, Knoxville, Tenn. 
pha Rho Chi........ 1914 6 2,387 | 1619 Walnut Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
RS EEULED DYeiatisls i6i'eye erate «ese 1909 Hall 
a ie a tie 8 3,000 | 306 Marvin \ Un. of Kan., Lawrence. 
Tau Sigma Delta............ 1913 11 1,656 | 14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 


17,000 | i 

"7900 9 

10,000 | Okia. A. & 

14,100 | 214 go. 3d St., Mt, Vernon, 
12,000 | P.O. Box 454, Blacksb Xe, Towa 


«| 1936)” 3,355 | Ohio St. Un., Columbus, Ohio 
ee 1932 69 10,000 | Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


SC aaa Saeess 1,500 | Rutgers’ Un., New Brunswick, N. J. © 
pha Chi IRMA. i oes le } 1902 — 23,624 | 5503 E. Wash. St., Indiana: lis 19, Ind. 
“Gamma Sigma Epsilon ore A 1919 17 3,980 ee tye | Monsanto Chemical 'C Go. 
tis 
‘eiiemaces||e L800 47 22,000 | Columbia Un., New York 27, N. Y. a 


Bere 127 | 20 No. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 
gape ie! 1935 | 3 | 1,308 | 20 N. Ashland Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. oes 


Saar ard shee 1135 Valley View Ave., Pasadena 8, Calit. 
Tulane Un., New Orleans 18, La. a 


Beta Beta (@)........ F 
Sigma ( ee 


mmerce & Business 
Administration: 
Alpha Kappa vere 111 E. 38th St., ERE 5, Ind.» 


1919 33 12,419 pot 3111, University, Al Be 
1913 60 26,880 nna Hall, Un. of inn. , Cincinnati acy Ors 
1907 83 30, 078 ew W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. : 
1907 72 6,000 | 41 B. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

1882 36 28,346 | 4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 

1914 42 8,500 | Coll. of Dentistry, State Un., lowa City, Ia. 

1892 35 24,712 | 3313 West St., Weirton, W. Va. 

1889 30 18,463 | 508 N. Grand "Bivd., St, Louis. 3) Mo. = 


Drama: 

; pees Psi Sarr (8) rs. ee 1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 
_ National Collegiate Players : 

__ (Pi Epsilon Delta) (a)...... 22 Capital Univ., Columbus 9, Ohio 
_ Theta Alpha Phi (a)......... 1919 55 15,700 | Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Earth Sciences: oF 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon....... ’ Mo. Sch. of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 


conomics: 
Pi GA Ie Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 
3 ducation: 


Alpha Delta Kappa Rm. 950, 1006 Grand St., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
_ Kappa Delta Phi 1900 12 3,302 | 9 Univ. Park, Waltham, Mass. 
Kappa Delta Pi (a) 1911 190 73,138 | 238 E. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 
_ Kappa Phi Kappa 1922 43 43,000 | 2107 Fifth Ave., No. Birmingham, Ala. 
_ Phi Delta Kappa. 1906 136 55,000 | 2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, III. 
Phi Sigma Pi 1916 15 3,000 | State Tech. Coili., Millersville, Pa.’ 
En ineering: 
: Kappa Nu (Electrical)...} 1 P.O. Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. 
_ Kappa Eta Kappa (Electrical)} 1923 3 1,736 | 5448 25th Ave., < Minneapolis 17, Minn. 
- PiTau Sigma pee chanical) 1915 59 18,500 | 511 Russell St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
igma oe Delta 1924 11 2,736 | Box 292, Beloit, Wis 


1904 29 19,280 | 201 So. 30th St., Lincolit 8, Nebr. 
; ..| 1885 92 70,000 | Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
pert crs Ts es'> 68st, i 1904 24 12,000 | P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. ‘ 
~ Sigma Tau Delta............ 1924 82 | 10,700 | 808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. “ 
Foreign Service: . 
a tte) Phi Epsilon........... 1920 9 3,200 | Box 5568, Metro. Sta.,Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
‘orensics: 
_ Delta Sigma Rho (a)......... 1906 79 10,000 | Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 
Pi Kappa Delta (a).......+.. 1912 178 27,292 | Bast Central St. Coll., Ada, Okla, . 
Tau Kappa UN 0) 1 ae eee 1908 87 7,250 | Fla. St. Un., Tallahassee, Fla, : Sa 
ievatiye ws.s 1908 18 2,352 | No. Car. St. Coll., Raleigh, N. C. . 
[1 oer na RP 1906 itt Ae Ser Linfield Coll., McMinnville, Ore. i 
Phi Eta Sigma..........-... 1923 81 24,177 ay peiand, Hall, Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, ES 
Ti cia Kappa (42) ese 1776 160 120,000 phi “note Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va. 
Phi Kappa Phi........ pee Ee 1897 58 69,438 | 634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 2 
Geol Teri gin: , Metallurgy: = 
q sien Gamma Epsilon. ai ns -| 1915 44 70,000 | Sch. of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
; ee: Phi Alpha -(8))2 ss 3 ss 1929 65 10,907 | Un. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Histo 
; Phi Thiplin Theta (a) Fos. sciele 1921 120 13,205 | 2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 
Industrial Educatio: , 
1929 46 7,500 | Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
1925 21 3,946 | 101 Perkins Hall, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville 
Jo} 0p & 1 6 eres Ses 1949 12 1,100 | 2889 N. Hills D, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Journalism: 
Alpha Delta (a)...........5. 1929 16 1,700 | Western Illinois St. Coll., Macomb, Ill. 
Pi Delta Epsilon (a)......... 1909 84 15,600 | 5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Sigma Delta Chi.........0%. 1909 89 22,000 | 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il. 
Theta Sigma Phi.....«..-... 1909 94 13,000 | 408 W. 3814 St., Austin 5, Tex. 
Pe cita: WYN ED 9 ee 1906 81 30,892 | Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa a 
_ Gamma Eta Gamma... 1901 14 8,314 | 702 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
_. Order of the Coif...... 1902 43 8,500 | Coll. of Law, Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 
Phi Alpha Delta............. 1902 74 |-22,000 | 202 So. Hamilton Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Phi Beta Gamma............ 1922 9 1,500 | 401 Gillette Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
PRY DEMS PHI. sce eee 1869 72 40,758 | 2237 6th St., Boulder, Colo. 
Sigma Delta Kappa.......... 1914 16 15,096 nue 413-20 Connally Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga: 
Tau Epsilon Rho 1919 23 ,600 | Rm. 700, 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 7; Pa. 


ee ee Se ee = 


474  Education—Professional and Other Fraternities and 
Active | Mem- 
Fraternity Gonads Chapt.| bers 
Mathemetics: 
Kappa Mu Epsilon.......... 1931 48 9,700 
ti —_ Epsilon........ rekae(etous 1914 53 21,000 
1e2 
Alpha Kappa Kappa,., 1888 44 26,349 
Alpha Omega. Alpha. . 1902 65 20,000 
Delta Sigma Theta 1918 8 1,500 
Lambda Phi Mu............ 1920 10 1,500 
ING Sigma Nis oc. ew cen ee 1882 45 25,556 
Phi Alpha Gamma........... 1894 2 2,000 
Phi Alpha Sigma............ 1886 4 2,000 
1 PEN ised 2 coo ra%e ya ‘aa aye 1891 37 19,719 
RGD Me tars crerale's so cle exe 1889 55 37,006 
Phi Delta Epsilon........... 1904 49 13,000 
Phi Lambda Kappa. --| 1907 16 2,000 
Phi Rho Sigma...... 1890 26 12,000 
Theta Kappa Psi.. 1879 38 36,466 
Military: 
Pershing Rifles.............- 1894 117 5,200 
reper gnd Blade... 2.2... 1905 122 55,000 
Music: 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)..... 1898 130 40,000 
Pi apps Lambda (a)....... 1918 31 6,000 
Optometric: : 
‘Gamma Omega Phi.......... 1926 2 5,030 
Ont ie On) eee 1917 Kg 3,500 
Omega Epsilon Phi.......... 1919 10 2,896 
Phi aubts FEDRUNOBS. 2.00.05 2% 1921 1 63 
Osteopathic: 
‘Aipa Tau Sigma 1918 1 223 
Atlas Club..... 1898 6 2,100 
Iota Tau Sigma . 1903 5 4,501 
Lambda Omicron 1924 7 1,000 
Phi Sigma Gamma.......... 1916 6 1,900 
Psi Sigma Alpha............. 1924 3 648 
Sigma Sigma Phi............ 1921 6 1,350 
: ap eee Thos IR ape eee 1903 2 400 
armacy: 
Alpha Zeta Omega........... 1919 26 200 
Kappa Pai........-.. m0 1879 vs 18,403 
Phi Delta Chi...... 1883 31 11,000 
Bho Chin... 6. 5. 1922 44 6,77: 
PUN OSPV PDL a echo a ae cee se 1919 36 6,000 
Physical Education: 
Phi Epsilon Kappa.......... 1913 12 8,000 
Physical Science: 
Lambda Delta Lambda......| 1925 13 1,942 
Physical Training: 
Sigma Delta Psi............. 1912 98 3,000 
Physics: 
Sigma Pi Sigma (a).......... 1921 79 12,000 
Political Science: 
Pi Sigma Alpha (a).......... 1920 63 9,000 
Premedical: 
Alpha Epsilon Delta (a)...... 1926 62 11,903 
Psychology: a 
PRRIEINCR)'? wrrialeieialecc ce «ccs 1929 100 |_20,000 
Public Health: 
Delta Omega........2-2..-6. 1924 4 1,000 
Romance Languages: 
Phi Sigma Iota (a).......... 1922 41 8,000 
Scholastic: 
Delta Epsilon Sigma (¢)...... 1939 67 4,371 
Phi Eta Sigma.............. 1923 81 24,177 
Science: : 
Chi Beta Phi (a)............ 1925 23 4,700 
Gamma Alpha (graduate).... 1899 14 ,000 
Sigma Zeta (undergraduate) . . 1925 18 3,000 
Science Research: 
Sigma Xi, Society of the...... 1886 116 75,000 
Service: 
Alpha Phi Omega........... 1925 269 41,345 
Social Science: 
Pi Gamma Mu (a)........... 1924 110 50,000 
Sociology: 
Alpha Kappa Delta.......... 1941 58 1,500 
Spanish: 
Sigma Delta Pi (a).......... 1919 92 15,000 
Student Activities: 
OOS ee ea ete 4 1924 93 34,562 
Student Leadership: 
Omicron Delta Kappa........ 1914 80 21,000 
Textile Arts: 
Telit So) OS Bn ee ee Pe 1903 9 2,700 
Veterinary: . 
PAUSE MEXR atniaiatoie or dynvsieves a ahaueeets 1906 a 5,000 
(a) Admits both men and women. (b) The United Chapters organized 1883. 
and Universities. 
SORORITIES 
Year | Active | Mem- 
Sororities Found. | Chapt.| bers 
Alpha Delta Pi 1851 81 35,600 
Alpha Epsilon Phi. . 1909 39 12,000 
Alpha Gamma Delta 1904 60 25,325 
Alpha Omicron Pi. . 1897 56 20,777 
150) a4: Ral 510) [es 1872 49 23,000 
Alpha Sigma Alpha............ 1901 40 »154 
Alpha Sigma Tau.............. 1899 24 500 
ANNA AT Delta... wo eee sees 1893 64 17,500 
Beta Sigma Omicron,.......... 1888 17 361 


Peery 


i 


, 
10 j 


N.Y. 
, Mich. 


E, Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
terville S' NSS 


1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


Hofstra Co! Hem: 
Mieh. Btate Coll. E. 


W. Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 
1790 Penfield Rd., Penfield, N. Y. 
305, 37 So. 20th St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Box 906 Med. Coll. Sta., Richmond 19, Va, 
103 W. Brookwood Dr., V: Ga. 
Ww. St., New York 24, N. Y. 


328 W. 83rd 

ee bs ere 
e S . 

127 Peachtree St., NW Atnte 3, Ga. 


Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Murray St. Coll., Murray, Ky. 
Sch. of Music, Un. of Ill., Urbana, Til. 


6100 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. : 
Box 273, Lowell, Ind. 

4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
6100 No. 12th St., P' 41,'Pa. 


27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 
660 Wash. St., Denver 3, Colo. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
6302 Morton St., Sang oe Pa. 

5 N. Gore Ave., Webster 

203 W. 5th St., E. Livi 1, Ohio 
800 W. Jefferson St. 


129 B. Grand Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
13159 Cedar Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
179 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass, 
3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio 

1 Lincoln Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 

47 Robbins Rd., Arlington 74, Mass. 
3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind 
206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 
State Un., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Pa. State Coll., State College, Pa. 

Un. of Md., College Park, Md. 

7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
2170 E. Live Oak Dr., Los Angeles 28, Calif! 


Rm. 659, 760 Market St., San Francisco) 
Calif. 


Muhlenburg, Coll., Allentown, Pa. 


Loras College, Dubuque, Ia. 
Un. of Cinn., Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Marshall Coll., Huntington, W. Va. 
Cornell Un., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wisc. St. Coll., Stevens Point, Wisc. 


54 Hilthouse Ave., New Haven, Conn, 
419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 

State Un. of N. Y., New Paltz, N. Y. 
Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, 
Box 488, Gainesville, Fla, 

Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. . 


39th & Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa. 
(c) In Catholic Colleges“ 


National Headquarters 


1103 E. Armour Blvd., Kan. City 3, Mo. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1 nil 

150 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N.Y. | 
112 So. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio ] 
Rm. 219, 518 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. | 
372 Argonne Dr., Kenmore 23, N. Y. | 
5641aS. Kingshighway Blvd., St.Louis 9, Mo.) 
1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. ] 
Box 1296, Chicago 90, Ill, | 


2245 Gran Cine! 
2108 Ghtcago ieago Dally News Bl ip 
‘columbus 
ro "424d St. 


ldg., Decatur. 

2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, | 

23 W. 76th St., New pe re N. 

139 E Market Be toe ce India meee ts Ind. 

et St aay anapo £ 
3 | 2204 Fredonia, Muskogee, ous 
ae 189 Main St., Milford, Mass 
Theta Sigma Upsilon. . : 2 : 19614 Gardenview Dr., Map! e Hehts Bi. Ohio sj 
ai a Upsilon Z 5 6,600 | 5271 Ridgebury. Blvd., Cee 24, Ohio . 
a Tau Aloha Suite 234, 708 Church St:, Evanston, Tl. 


S (a) Scholastic and Activity Honor Society of Catholic Women’s Colleges. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Year | Acti Meme sate: 
Found. Chant bere F National Headquarters 


Sororities 


3 dyertising: ‘ ae F f 
_-Gamma Alpha Chi........ cane 14 : 
\rehitectire & Allied ern pee bods : 33 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Tl. 

_ Alpha Alpha Gamma........ 00 | 722 Barrington Rd., Grosse Pointe 30, Mi h. 
Band: Tau) Beta a Peceser ee 1939 43 1,655 | Okla, A. & M. Coll, reat Okla, : 
Business: Alpha Iota......... 1925 180 “8,000 | 416 Tenth St., Des Moines, I ‘Se 
Benensistry: Tota ‘Signi 2 Ga 1902 24 4,000 | Merck Inst “of Therapeutic Reseanen: Rah = 

; way, : tre 


Commerc ‘ i 

_ Phi Chi Theta. ¢ 2703 No. 46th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 2 

-_ Phi Gamma N’ 1924 27 3,700 | 670 No. 11 H. St., Laramie, Wyo. ' 
Commerce and : A ee. 


: pein k Eta Phi ’ 1927 8 227 | 67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Tl. 
= Pi Gamibis net E 1910 72 10,000 | Johns Hopkins Un,, Baltimore 18, Md. 
io Upsilon Alpha. ee ererd Rt 7 155 | 616 No. Gray St., _ Pampa, Texas 
Drama: 
Omega Upsilon...... sata 933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Education: 

_ Alpha Delta Kappa 1 Rm. 905, 1006 Grand St., Kan. City 6, M Ls 
Delta Kappa Gamma , 1309 Brazos St., Austin 1, Tex. : 
‘Kappa Delta Epsilon 1933 21 4,200 | Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa, 3 
Phi Delta Kappa, National , . 

g ; Borediy Oita ears whe ara 1923, 46 1,800 | 2705 13th St., N.E., Wash. 18, D. C. 
ne Arts: 

=] Phi Mu Gamma............. 1898 4 5,225 | 3208 Holmes Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

' Freshman Scholarship: ; 
Alpha Lambda Delta........ 1924 71 22,763 | Southern Meth. Un., Dallas, Texas 

. Sigma Epsilon Sigma (a) . 1927 Fe eeatentce 102 Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wis. 

‘Home Economics: 

' Kappa Omicron Phi......... 1922 26 4,000 | 1919 Ridgeway Dr., S.E., Cedar ip ise Ta. 
CHMIGLOM INT as ots et oe es 1912 39 14,800 | Mich. State Coll., B. Lansing, Mich. 

b 3c Phi U. pation Omicron......... 1909 39 11,830 | 720 No. 12th St., "Fargo, N. Dak. 

ournali 
meget Sigma BESO Ee orn Gira Pan 1909 - 81 12,000 | 408 W. 38% St., Austin, Tex. 
aw: 
TOtaeeaU Paw... tees 1925 26 1,100 | 2 ocior St., New York 6, 
POUR EAU LOW, i cis. oy 1925 20 1,025 | 1412 W. 2ist St., Okla. Ghiy € 6, Okla. 
dcappa Beta Phas... .. 2.6 1908 41 “3,600 | 286 oie ‘Williams ave Highland Park, Ill. 
es Delta Delta 7. :..05..... 1911 42 2,261 | 1524 Buchanan St., . W., Wash. i; DG 

iterature: 
aS Petia ig 1 by el aoa PROD 1919 14 225 | 115 Derby Hall, Ohio State, Un., Columbus. 
- Alpha Epsilon Iota:......... 1890 , 24 | 3,450 | 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Music: 5 
- Delta Omicron Fe 1909 29 4,800 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, ~Nebr. 


Mu Phi Epsilon aK 1903 74 17,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Onio ve 
Sigma Alpha Iota........... 1903 101 25,000 | 7612 Bryn Mawr, Daiias 25, Tex: , 
Music and Speech: . : Pe 
4 PURGES ED ce cepiey in 5-204 ssh tute ed oO Le 61 10,983 | Baldwin, Mich. : rote 
_ Nursing: : 
=~ Alpha Tau Delta............ 1921 12 1,000 | 10941 So, Magnolia Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 


Eee corsthic: 


DARREN soar pen icteric. oreo Pericie eatecats 1896 1 450 | 3923 Hall St., Dallas 4, Texas 

Delta OMCLE oF -- Mencssansheis iy 1904 3 300 | 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Til. 
- Pharmaceutical: 

RCADDSA EDSON: 22) fx icicisas 600 1921 17 1,354 | 1539 N. 51st., Milwaukee 8, W: 
Lambda Kappa Sigma....... 1913 46 3,000 | 5053 Bishop Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 
_ Physical Education: “ 

‘ Delta 127 227 0) A re Parapet 1916 22 4,026 | 9019 S. Loomis St., ere ek 20, as 
J 5 MI DIGE PP pike ek ce e+ ayo hs aay 1917 7 25000 | 126 Rochelle Ave., Phila 
_ Science: 
_ _ Sigma Delta Epsilon (b). 1921 17 3,000 | Yale Un., New Haven, Conn. 
; So homore Recognition: ‘ 
gp eee at: Soc. of (c)...... 1922 il 3,000 | 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
_ Speec! . é 
: Prete A) 08) 1: Sale _ 1893 27 6,700 | 1312 27th St., Des Moines, lowa 
Student Leadership: 
Mortar Board (d)......6....4 1918 - 87 18,800 | 43 W. Blvd. So., Columbia, Mo. 


: (a) For Freshman women; membership not available. (b) For graduate women. (c) For Sophomore 
a (d) For Seniors. 
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Virginia. 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
oe Carolina. 


Rett 


) 
rs 
Rowen 


American Samoa. . 
Canal Zone 


iEstimated. “Includes universities, colleges, professional schools, teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and junior colleges. 8Statistics, 1947-48. 4Statistics, 1946-47. 5Data as of September 1, 1950. SSchools 


not affiliated with colleges and universities. Data as of January 1, 1950—Source: National League of 
Nursing Education, Inc. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers | 
I PE TNCI PAIS, ANG VEACHET 


School Pupils Teachers 
Year Pop. 5 to 


Endedin| 17 Yrs. Enrolled | Av. Attend.| Male Female | Total 


Salaries Total 
Expend, 
——$—$_—_— } —___. _—_—$<$_—____ 
21,404,322) 15,503,116] 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474 | 423,062 a187 687,746} $214,964,618 
23,410,800] 16,468,300 115481,531 | 110,532 | 349/737 | 460,269 177, 291,616,660 
24,239'948] 17,813,852 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 | 523,210] 253,915,170 426,250,434 | 
26,425,100] 19,693,007| 14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485/852 | 604.301 345,006,445] 605, 1460.7 785 
27,728,788] 21,578,316] 16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648 | 679,302| 613,404,578|1 .036,151,209 
29,705,264] 24,650,291] 195838.384 131,164 | 646,781 | 777,945] 1, 608. 408,536 > 1946, an +912 
31,571,322] 25,678, }015 21.264,886 | 141,771 | 712.492 $54, 263)1 ‘29h 201,424 316.7 00.384 
29,805,259] 25/433/542| 22,042.45 | 194,725 680.752 | 875, 477/15 a8 369, 510, 172 3 344,048,927 


ef 
_ 


23,225,784| 19,671,398 | 127,102 | 699,271 | 826,3 wes ae (2,638, 665, 908 | 
29,317,000] 23;659,158 20,448,656 | 153,297 | 680,215 | 833,512) ............ 3,419 597 | 
+. ++. { 80,171,000] 23,945,000] 20,910,000 161,913 | 698,765 | 860,678) 2,480, 582,631] 4,311, ize: O11 
MAUtetetatet|ielc sia\evele stone 24,476,658] 21,495.819 | 172,720 | 706,084 | 878,804|,......... 4, 1992 85,000 
BN LODO sacs iate ss... 25,111,427] 22,283,845 | 194,968 | 718,703 | 913,671 2,999, 947,000 5, 837, 643" 


000 
80,725,000! 25,706,000! 22,747,000 | 214'968 | 729,070 - 944;036|. 00. ce... 6,528, 300,000 


4 Foreign Languages: = 


pores foreign languages. 
BEM ge haw wisi cine 


_ Geography 
: Healing Arts and Medical 


MSRRISERCOGISS Fi oats sic initio cele co 
S. only. 3 


Optometry........... a 
Osteopathy... 5... ec a os 


terinary medicine. ........ 
Medical sciences*........... 


Se etOme CCONOMNCS, .......020..- 


3 


Pa iprary BEIENCE Sins ice sls: 
Mathematics.......... 

Military or naval science 
pe sricet Sciences:?... 


Theology 
Social Sciences: 
Basiec:3 
USE OD ology: At 
Economics..... 
History 
International relations..... 
Political science........... 
PSOCIONGE Ys lapinntael sepa si ctersis in ei 
Applied: 
Business and commerce— 
ACCOUNTING, Feriieinc sis ce. 5 
ee onde commerce— 
i) Thats a ae 
Public administration need 
BOGIRIMWOFK,. ci0-airtss ste 4508 oa 
Social sciences*.........¢..+ 
Miscellaneous: 
Arts (without major)........ 
Sciences (without maj va 
Other (specify) 


Grand total......:...<.. 
*Not elsewhere classifie 


Number of degrees conferred—Men, 277,535; 


227,029 
331,924 rs 


43,537 19,934 


63,471 


Women 125,543; Total 403,078. 


etrspe of Insti¢ution 
_ Type ° Institutio piers 


1 ree .eseeee.| 1,003,933 | 1,021,509 
[sabes are oon Bea a eee so 536,207 | 531,593 


1World War II only. 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers 


ea, 
- Telegram and Gazette. ¢ 
1940 Taurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
_ News-Sentinel. ; 

_ 1941—Louis Edward Sissman, The -Detroit (Mich.) 


News. 
1942—-Richard Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post, 
946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
= Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
~~. Carthy, New York World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 13 
B Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. G3) 
_.--—s«:194%7—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
a Janta (Ga.) Journal, champion; (2) Sonya Ro- Kel 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily News); {3} { + (2) 
Suzanne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsbur, 
Press). 3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, 
1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron Washington Daily News). | 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel | 1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokoloy, 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 11, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
a rote Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). Hudson, 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon — 
1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- Journal). ; 


Official Typewriting Records 

Source: The Business Education World : a | 

Each of these records was made by the typist to whom it is credited in open competition with | 
other experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in simple paragraph form was used. ‘ *} 


— 


2|os 
o2|-8 7/53 M : 
4 Class panaieepath Name of Typist $5 $8 #5 = & wae Contest Held 
; OF laa | 4F | g4 . 
} Ze At On 
; ag Novice 
3 1-year students Hortense Stolinitz |1,913| 421,703] 114)Remington New York 
, 15 minutes fSctoat wordes Standard Oct. 25, 1915 © 
‘word penalty ' 
: Open Stella Pajunas 3,001{ 26|2,741/ 137)/IBM Electric |Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, 1946 
10-word penalty) 
Amateur | 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma [4,685 21|4,475| 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
George L, Hossfield |4,563|  40/4,363| 145/Underwood New York | 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
5-word penalty) 
Grace Phelan ete, R = eta 133 esac de New York 
roke words; andar June 28, 1939 
iocword penalty) Bs 
Professional 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma /9,316!  40/8,916] 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 1 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty. 
Albert Tangora 9,120| 28/8,840| 147|/Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct, 22, 1923 
10-word peneley) 
Albert Tangora 8,756| 24/8,516| 142]/Royal Chicago 4 | 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 20, 1941 | 
10-word penalty) : 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen iy nh te 170 Beceoce New York 
ctual wor andar | 
Open: portables } OS 
20 minutes Cortez W. Peters {2,388 s|2,308 115]Royal Chicago | 
(5-stroke word; Portable June 20, 1941 


10-word penalty) 


liliteracy in the United States 


Illiteracy had declined to a new low in the United | (1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (191 F 
States by October 1952. Of the then 110 million | (1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3: (1940) ice (igo) pr iaee 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 In 1930 illiteracy among native whites averaged 
million (2.5 per_cent) were unable to read and|1.5 per cent and among Negroes 16.3: among Ne- 
write, either in English or in any other language, | groes in cities, about 5.0. Among ‘foreign-born 
and were therefore classed as illiterate. whites the average was 9:9 per cent, ranging from 

Illiterate percentages, by decades, compiled by | 0.3 among Scots and 0.6 among English and Cana- 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; '‘ dians, to 36.9 among persons from the Azores. 


es 


Education—V ocational Education; School Enrollment 


Vocational Education 


Source: United States Office of Education, Vocational Division 
All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and local funds. In 1950-51 
e states and local communities expended $4.18 for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational education. 
does not set expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal 


funds cannot be 
ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
Type of program 
Year Total*| Agri- Trade | Home 


and in- eco- 
dustry | nomics 


Type of program 


Year Total* | Agri- Trade | Home 
cul- and in- eco- 
ture dustry | nomics 
ZO os ce ae . 2,227,663) 510,331 
S28 Sea 74,967 2,508,618) 584,533 
ae A 2,836,121| 640 
eiviare: ars 2. ij 584,133 194 095,513] 6. 
543,080 


Z oats +» |2,001,153 : 1950. . |3,364,613) 764,975) 804,602/1,430,366 

_ 1945....... 2,012,931! 446,953] 522,733] 890,.464111951. (Prel).13,363,420!1 771,0281 792,34711,458,605 

_ ,.*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 

4 129,433; (1344) 181,509; (1945) 152,781; (1946) 174,672; (1947) 235,141; (1948) 292,936; (1949) 313,475; 

_ (1950) 364,370; (1951) 341,440. 

> ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 

Be Fiscal Year 1950 (Provisional figures) 

. =i = = - 

State easer State Enroll State S| State enrar 

- SS 
Kentucky..... New Mexico... 7,878)||Vermont...... 5,640 

1||Loutsiana...... New York..... 162,192|| Virginia....... 106,762 
IWMESIMG Tae ca 2||North Carolina.) 106,866)|Washington....| 102,033 
Maryland..... North Dakota.. 10,644||West Virginia. . 45,278 
Massachusetts. . ORO at as 72,912|}Wisconsin...... 92,794 
Michigan...... 110,2: Oklahoma..... 64,922||Wyoming...... 6,434 
5||Minnesota..... OTeBONe ooo. acs 24,126||Dist. of Col.... 9,509 

Mississippi Pennsylvania. .| 102,881||Hawali........ 13,110 
Missouri. 64,614|/|Rhode Island. . 3,741||Puerto Rico... . 35,826 
Montana 8,436||South Carolina.| 126,820}| Virgin Islands.. 768 
Nebraska - 25,279||South Dakota.. 9,662 |—_—___— 
Nevada....... 3,196] |Tennessee . -| 80,834 Total’ teucr 13,363,420 
New Hampshire 6,455||Texas..... -| 366,766 
New Jersey....| 26,372||Utah... A 30,844 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 


Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1952 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 


Enrolled in school by type of school 


Elementary College or pro- 


Age,sexand| Total Percent school High school fessional school 
yeteran os ta ep of Pai AA Semana See" a 
t nrolle opu- reen cen 
oe "aga eee lat on | Number | of total |Number| of total |Number! of total 
enrolled enrolled enrolled 
540 34 years|70,312,000/31,980,000) 45,5 |22,774,000) 71.2 |7,196,000; 22.5 {2,010,000 6.3 
5 to 13 years |25,458,000/22,146,000| 87.0 |21,686,000) 97.9 460,000 2.1 _ | |Pii je emeateell eee 
5 & 6 years 6,822,000} 3,732,000} 54.7 3,732,000). 106.0 |... 6s oes bees «spend eee ree 
7 to 13 years. |18,636,000]18,414,000| 98.8 |17,954,000) 97.5 460,000 2.8 D a eae 
14 to 17 years.| 8,734,000] 7,440,000) 85.2 1 ,000) 14.5 |6,220,000) 83.6 144,000 1.9 
18 & 19 years.| 3,684,000} 1,062,000] 28.8 000 0.8 10,000} 38.6 644,000} 60.6 
20 to 24 years.| 9,298,000} 904,000 9.7 2;000 0.2 58,000 6.4 844,000} 93.4 
25 to 29 years. |11,640,000} 296,000 2.5 2,000 0.7 14,000 4.7 280,000 94.6 
30 to 34 years.|11,498,000} 132,000 1% li Hee, nile | De Ne aR 34,000} 25.8 98,000) 74.2 
5 eas veers 33,700,000}16,644,000}- 49.4 |11,718,000) 70.4 |3,596,000; 21.6 [1,330,000 8.0 
f 
World War IZ.| 9,314,000} 330,000 ie Ube Srey ayagt sect t ivan Teasers 24,000 7.3 306,000] 92.7 
Veteran of ser- 
vice since 
1950!.. 928,000 70,000, 7.5 64,0001 saree 
ectoran: 24,034,000]16,280,000) 67.7 996,000 6.1 
5 to 13 years. |12,988,000}11,294,000| 87.0 oh oe oe eee 
14to 17 years.| 4,400,000) 3,758, 85.4 66, 0 8 
18 & 19 years.| 1,644,000} 612,000) 37.2 344,000 ee : 
20 to 24 years.| 3,732,000} 630,00C; 16.9 : ite 9. 
25 to 29 years.| 5,508,000} 258,000 4.7 5: nen 
30 to 34 years. 5,428,000 92,000 17 OOO} rs aulaker, 
Female 
36,612,000/15,336,000} 41.9 11,056,000) 72.1 3,600,000) 23.5 680,000 
ade bel 12,470,000|10,852,000; 87.0 10,596,000 97.6 6, VI SS rey ce seen lorie Par 
14to 17 years.| 4,334,000) 3,682,000) 85.0 452,000} 12.3 |3,152,000] 85.6 78,000 Al 
18 & 19 years.| 2,040,000} 450,000) 22.1 ,000 0.9 00! 32.4 10,00: 66.7 
20 to 24 years.| 5,566,000} 274,000 4.9 2,000 0.7 28,000) 10.2 244,000} 89.1 
25 to 29 years.| 6,132,000 38,000 0.6 2,000) ,. Sas ae va S.G0G) ie rants ws (QOOl cccenerses 
30 to 34 years.! 6,070,000 40,000 Cy ae a een r se seten 10,000!;.. 6... 6. 30,0001.......: 


76,000 males who were also veterans of World War II; of this number, 36,000, or 6.3 per- 
ie ase enced in school (all in college or professional school), 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, | volumes with an annual circulation of 5,000,000 vol- 


2 ~|umes. Each Air Force Library is supplied with 
legal, educational and recreational reading ma-| (ooo) and legal books by a central procurement 


terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 159 main directed by the Library Section at Headquarters 
libraries within the U.S. continental limits and 60 | psap Monthly recreational book and periodical 
main libraries overseas with a total of 3,566 service | Kits are also centrally procured to supplement local 
units including branches and field collections. The | acquisitions. Donations of books may be made to 
Air Force Library collections contain over 2,300,000 | individual libraries at any USAF hase. 
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English and Other World Languages 


English is the major commercial, scien- 
tific and diplomatic language of the earth, 
and the most widely used second language 
in foreign countries. Between 250,000,000 
and 300,000,000 speak English in Great Bri- 
tain and the British Commonwealth, the 
United States and Liberia. But more A aee 
ple speak Chinese, including the dialects 
of hina proper and the Mongolian 
tongues, than any other language; an esti- 
mate is 500,000,000. Russian has over 160,- 
000,000. The following have from 100,000,- 
000 down to 50,000,000 speakers in the 
order named: Spanish, Japanese, Ger- 
man, French, Bengali, Portuguese, Italian, 
Hindi, Arabie. Hindi is the official lan- 
guage of the republic of India; in the 
Indian subcontinent 350,000,000 people 
pycak 179 languages and have 544 local 
dialects, ihe 

American is not recognized as a distinct 
language but as English with a special vo- 
ecabulary that differs from the English of 
England, as also do the speechways of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The United States 
became an English-speaking nation be- 
cause the English established its colonial 
governments and overcame the smaller 
Dutch, Swedish and Palatinate settle- 
ments. Later immigrations were unable 
to change the language, because govern- 
ment, business and education used Eng- 
lish. However, a Palatinate dialect, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, persists. 


Indo-European 

Western civilization has expressed it- 
self chiefly through the Indo-European fam- 
ily of languages. Indo-European _lan- 
guages are divided into Germanic, Celtic, 
Romance, Albania, Greek, Slavic, Baltic, 
Indo-Iranian, and Armenian. 

Germanic includes modern German (high 
German) and related dialects: Bavarian, 
Austrian, Alsatian, Franconian, Suabian, 
Swiss, Yiddish. Also Dutch, Flemish and 
modern Low German; English, Scottish, 
Frisian; Swedish, Danish, Norwegian (Lands- 
maal), Faroese, Icelandic. 

Celtic includes Welsh, Breton, Irish (Gae- 
lic or Erse), Scottish Gaelic, Manx. 

Romance languages are those derived 
from or influenced chiefly by Latin and 
its dialects. Classical Latin is used by the 
Roman Catholic Church. They include: 
Italian, led by the scholarly Tuscan; Vene- 
tian, Genoese, Neapolitan, Sicilian, Friu- 
lian; French, modern French derived from 
the older Langue d’oeil; Provencal, de- 
rived from old Langue d’oc; Gallo-Roman 
of the Savoy; dialects of French Canadians 
of Quebec province and Louisiana Cajuns; 
Spanish, including Castilian, Aragonese, 
Asturian, Catalan and Judeo-Spanish, as 
well as modifications found in Mexico and 
in Central and South America; Portu- 
guese, including Brazilian Portuguese; 
Galician; Rumanian, Sardinian. 

_ Basque remains an unclassified language, 
its origin in doubt. 

Greek (Hellenic) has modern Greek as 
survivor of a group of historic languages; 
classical Greek is studied for its great 
literature, but not spoken. 

Slavic languages include Russian, Ukrain- 
ian (White-Russian, White-Ruthenian) 
Polish, Czech, Slovak, Serbian, Croatian, 
Slovenian, Sorbian (Wendish) Bulgarian, 
Macedonian. Baltic languages are Lithu- 
anian and Latvian. 

Aibanian and Armenian are classified 
separately in the Indo-European group. 

Indo-Iranian, consisting of numerous lan- 
guages of middle and southern Asia, spok- 
en by over 300,000,000, includes Iranian: 
Persian, Caspian, Kurd, Baluchi, Afghan, 
Pamir, Ossetian. Also Indic, to which 


Education—English and Other World Languages 


classical Sanskrit is related, Hindi 

li, Kashmiri, Lahnda, Sindhu, Gujarati, 
Marathi, hili, Rajasthani, Panjabi, Pa- 
hari, Hindustani, Urdu, Bihari, Oriya, As- 
samese, Sinhalese. Romany is spoken by 
gypsies. Urdu is the principal language 
of Pakistan. 

Dravidian 


Dravidian languages of Northern Ceylon, 


Malabar, Coromandel, Baluchistan _ and 
other parts of southern and central India 
include Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, Ku- 
lu, Kota, Toda, Telugu, Gondhi, Kurukh, 
Malto, Bhil, Kolani, Naiki Brahui. Dra- 


guages of the Indian sub-continent. 
; Semitic 


Of Semitic languages the most bees | 


spoken is Arabic, extended by the sprea 
of Islam. It includes the formal 
and dialects of Iraq, Syria, E; 
and North Africa. Semitic are He- 
brew, modern Aramaic, Ethiopic (includ- 
ing Amharic and Harari), Hamitic (Ber- 
ber, Riff, Algerian, Tuareg) and Cushitie 
(Somali, Galla, Beja). : 

Finno-Ugric languages are Finnish (Eston- 
ian, Karelian, Lapp, Mordvinian); Permi- 
an; Magyar or Hungarian. . 

Turkic languages include East Turkic 
(Altai, Abakan, Kizil, Baraba); West Tur- 
kic (Kirghiz, Baskir); Tatar (Uzbek); 
South Turkic (Modern Turkish), Cauca- 
sian Turkish, Azerbaijanian, Crimean; 
Yakut; Chuvash. 

Malayo-Polynesian 

Malayo-Polynesian languages of Oceania 
and Pacific Islands are spoken by many 
millions. The Indonesian group includes 
Formosan, Filipino (Tagalog, Biscayan, Ilo- 
cano, Igarot, Magindanao); Chamorro, 
Palan, Celebes, Malay, Sumatran, Madu- 
ran, Balinese, Macassar, Javanese, Su- 
danese; Borneo (Dyak, Toraja, Sumba.) 
The Melanesians include Fiji, Solomons 
and others. The Micronesians include lan- 
guages of Yap, Carolines, Gilberts, Mar- 
shalls, Marianas, Ponape and Nauru. The 
Polynesians include those of Samoa, Tonga, 
Maori, Rarotonga, Tahiti, Society Is., Mar- 
quesas, Easter, Hawaii. 

Indo-Chinese and Other Asians 

The Indo-Chinese group includes: Modern 
Chinese (Mandarin), antonese, Hakka, 
and dialects. Also Burman, including 
Karen; Thai, or Siamese, and dialects; Ti- 
beto-Burman (Tibetan, Assamese, Ti- 
beto-Himalayan). Korean has not been 
fully identified by linguists; the Chinese 
provided only its ideographs. 

Japanese, an agglutinative language, is 
classified ie tte 5 It was developed by 
Chinese and possibly Koreans, has traces 
of Malayan and aboriginal stock; after 
adopting Chinese ideographs it developed 
away from Chinese. 

Mongolian languages, found in Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, include Halha, Hara- 
chin, Buriat, Chakar, Kalmuk. 

Not related to any of the above groups 


are numerous Eskimo, American Indian | 
and native African tongues, including dia- | 


lects of great antiquity like Mayan (Yuca- 


tan), Guarani (Paraguay) and the Bantu | 


dialects south of the Congo. 


Languages, like nations, are never static. | 


They are constantly developing with us- 
age. The written language establishes 


standards, to which literary works aqd- | 
here, making modifications more slowly. | 


The Columbia Encyclopedia lists 58 extinct 

languages in the Indo-European group. 
References: The Columbia Encyclope- 

ae ue aera Language, by H. L. 
encken; ictionary of Americani 

by Mitford M. Mathews i gic 


ie 
ft 


vidian comes down from pre-Aryan lan-- 


abic : 
t, Malta. 


Newspaper 


Atlanta Constitution (m)... 
- Atlanta Journal (e)........- 


Birmingham News (e)..... 
’ Birmingham Post-Herald(m) 
- Boston Globe (m and e).... 
' Boston Herald (m)... 
Boston Traveler (e) . 
Boston Post (m).. 

Boston Record (m).. 


Cleyeland News (e)........ 


Cleveland Press (€)......-- 
Golumbus Citizen (e€).....- 
Columbus Dispatch (e).... 
Dayton News (€)......--:» 
Dayton Journal Herald (m) . 


Denver Post (e€)......-- 
Denver Rocky Mountain 

News (M).....---s-2++% 
Des Moines Register (m)... 
Des Moines Tribune (€).... 
Detroit Free Press (m)..... 
Detroit News (e)...-.----+- 
Detroit Times (€).....-.-- 


Journal (M).....-+++.+-- 
Louisville Times (€).....-- 
Memphis Commercial 

Appeal (m).....-.-+-5-. 
Miami Herald (m)......-- 
Miami News (€)......--+: 
Milwaukee Journal (e€)...-. 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m).... 
Minneapolis Star (e)...-..- 
Minneapolis Tribune (m)... 
Nashville Banner (e).....- 
Nashville Tennessean (m).. 
New Orleans Item (e)....-- 
New Orleans Times- 

Picayune (M).....-.++++ 
New Orleans States (€)....- 
New York: Brooklyn 

Bagle (€)....-...+--se+> 


Education—Newspaper Circulation 


Circulation 


- Akron Beacon Journal (e). . 


BY (O)izisicet ais eceetaes 
New York: Long Island 


New York News (m) 
New York Post (e) 
New York Times (m) 
New York World-Telegram 


Newark News 

2|| Newark Star-Ledger (m).. 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch (e 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (m). 
Oakland Tribune (e) 
Oklahoma City Oklaho- 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). 


er: CB tone a, sagen ree 
Portland Oregonian (m) . 
Portland: Oregon Journal 
Providence Bulletin (e).. 
Providence Journal ve 
Raleigh News & Ob- 


——s 


Richmond News-Leader (e). 


Dispatch (m) 
0||Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle (m) 
Rochester Times-Union (e) . 
Sacramento Bee (e) 
St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (m) 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e). 
St. Paul Dispateh (e) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (m) . 
Salt Lake City Tribune (m) 
Salt Lake City Deseret 
News-Telegram (e) 
San Antonio Express (m)... 
San Antonio News 
San Antonio Light 
San Diego Tribune (e) 
San Diego Union 
San Francisco Call- 


— 
Wr 
i 
a 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


( 
San Francisco Chronicle (m) 
San Francisco Examiner (m) 
6||San Francisco News (e).... 
Seattle Post-Intelli- 


m 
Memphis Press-Scimitar (e). 


Tulsa World (m) 
nyt einer Journal (m) 


Wichita: Eagle (m and e)... 
orcester Gazette (e) 


Worcester Telegram (m).. 


Youngstown Vindicator 


U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 
~ Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available March 31, 1953 


_ English language daily newspapers in the United States numbered 1,786, Sept. 30, 1952, with 
mbined circulation of 53,950,615; Sunday newspapers, 


- 545, with 46,210,136 circulation; 
. weekly newspapers with paid circulation, 8,892 (June 1, 1952), with combined circulation of 17,269,183. 


listed 


(m) morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 


Circulation 
Daily Sunday 
*353,411| 585,725 
*679,413| 943,936 

180;964|.0 s seen 

165,222 09,791 
*864/149| 1,727'231 

*2,114/189 7 

414238 03,707 
*541/087| 19182/015 
*556,578|.........- 
*263,677| 283,483 

891429] 286/542 
{61.038 i eae 

98,715| 110,840 

184;199| 203/618 
{ 153,479| 257,099 

111,005)", aaa 

250,832) 258,372 
*704,306| ’ 688,464 
*643'677| 1,170,805 
#138'268| ih cLee ae 

260.4071). 5 see 

290,227| 492,383 

193,910] 493,381 

229'004| 289,542 
*188,240| 209,761 
{ TAB 256| (cee 

45,767|_ 179.179 

115,926 124,080 
f 100:255|. .. cee ee 
| 124,453 175,976 
{ 114,506 169,239 

115.465|\. eee 

129'329|) <u ae 
*290,634| 365,230 
*402'596| 472,559 
{ 118.267] ;<5e eee 

89'114| 168,746 
{ 90. 14 175,253 

|-90,4871.. ccs. 

{ 72'508| | 115,599 

65.881|.... aaa 

100/785] 137,821 
{ 103/315]... seen 

64,698| 141,488 
#1.41,566|> scene 

155,696| 262,215 

219,020] 528/100 
#116 .68S} a5 sane 

184,301] 263,584 
*214'377| 247,609 

107,763| 108,63 

765707 foun eee 

| 86,962 142,330 

131,510| 223,137 

83,871 102/196 

118'657| 132,487 

191,499 170,755 

AT 530\0 ay ee 
{ 70,4812 co ee 

81,798] 143.831 

250:208}, 2s ceee ee 
*136,6461.. «ce eee 
#204/237| 208,243 
*238,600| 274,014 
*262,803| 260,940 

103,058] 135,875 

153,175| 101,407 
{ LO%-738| tea e eee 

52/68 103.717 
94,7651 136,929 


The Ford Foundation on April 30, 1953, made 
public its annual report for 1952, showing that it 
had made grants of $37,865,235 and had expenses 
for programs and administration of $3,407,812, 
making a total outlay of $41,273,047, which was 
$8,660,070 more than income. The assets of the 
Foundation were worth $518,422,069, which in- 
cluded 3,089,908 shares of Ford Motor Co. non- 
voting Class A stock, carried at $135 per share, or 
$417,137,580. Offices were in Detroit, Mich., New 
York, N.Y., and Pasadena, Calif. 

The largest appropriation, $22,065,232, for activ- 
ities to improve education in America, was made 
to two funds: the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the Fund for Adult Education. The 
first had among its aims the improvement of pre- 
paration of teachers, opportunities for education in 
the armed forces and financial support for educa- 
tional institutions. Efforts were made to provide 
better opportunities for exceptional young students 
and to eliminate useless duplication of subjects in 
preparatory school and college. Andover, Exeter 
and Lawrenceville cooperated with Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton to produce a plan for integrating the 
1lth to 14th grades and shortening eight years 
of education to seven for exceptional students. 
Other studies were made by the public schools of 
Portland, Ore., in cooperation with Reed College, 
and by 12 colleges and 22 high schools. 

The Fund for Adult Education supported mass 
media and discussion groups in order to stimulate 
the free play of thought and opinion and lead to 
“a, fuller comprehension of responsible citizenship.’’ 
Grants were given the American Library Assn., 
the National Education Assn., the National Uni- 
versity Extension Society, the National Assn. of 
Educational Broadcasters, the American Council 
on. Education, the American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Education, the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, the Great Books Foundation and the 
Adult Education Assn. The TV-Radio Workshop, 
now supervised by the Ford Foundation, developed 
three major programs; The People Act, Assembly 
VI, dealing with the U. N. meetings in Paris, and 
Omnibus, which used commercial television for 
educational purposes and acquired a sponsor. Cost 
of the TV-Radio Workshop in 1952 with income of 
$187,250 from sponsors deducted, was $670,802. 

In 1953 the Fund for Adult Education allocated 
are 000 to the Board of Education of New York, 

Y., for studying means of adapting Puerto 
Picén children to New York schools. There were 
46,851 Puerto Ricans in school (1953), of whom 
17,954 spoke only Spanish. 

To improve conditions for world peace the Foun- 
dation appropriated $11,537,361, which included 
fellowships worth $980,000. Programs were aimed 
to increase agricultural production and raise health 
standards, chiefly in India and Pakistan and to 
some/extent in Indonesia, Burma, the Near East, 


Leading U. S. Consumer Magazines 
Source: Latest publishers’ statements to-Audit Bureau of Circulations available ke March 31, 1953 
Consumer magazines are those of general circulation, publishe 
independently, and exclusive of those distributed with SAGaaDRTEE 


Education—Ford Foundation; Magazines be 
Activities of the Ford Foundation and Subsidiaries 


Turkey and Egypt. Se ee ee the: 

Polytechnic and Industrial Training 

the Woman’s College of Home Economics 

eh aa the sper arin ited 
ing es: teachers of 

The exchange of American phere and ae 3 
with those of other nations was stimulated and 
4-H clubs were helped to bring 100 young farmers 
from 40 countries to work on American farms, with 
Americans going abroad for similar work. The 
Foundation supported American voluntary agencies 
abroad to rehabilitate and teach refugees in 
Western Europe. The East European Fund, Inc.,. 
was aided in adjusting to American life refugees; 
from the Soviet Union, some of them scientists and | 
scholars. The Chekhov Publishing House Bice | 
prints Russian classics suppressed in the 
Union, and translates important American works) 
into Russian, was sponsored by the Fund. Inter- 
cultural -Publications, Inc., with James Laughlin» 
president,-started in April, 1952; its first praies | 
was a quarterly magazine, Perspectives, U.S.A. 
four’ languages, to present American intell cle 
and cultural thought to leaders abroad. 

The Ford Foundation helps strengthen free 
institutions, improve local governments, alert citi- — 
zens to their responsibilities. It stimulates studies 
of conservation and proper development of re- 
sources. To improve the study of human behavior 
the Foundation granted colleges $2,094,800. ; 

The Ford Foundation is a Michigan nonprofit — 
cerporation. The original president and director, 
Paul G. Hoffman, resigned these offices as well 
as trustee effective Mar. 1, 1953, when H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., associate directer, was elected to 
succeed him. The trustees are Henry Ford Il, 
chairman; Frank W. Abrams, ch., Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J.; John Cowles, pres., Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune Co., Donald K. David, dean — 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Benson Ford, v. p. Ford Motor Co., James E. 
Webber, Jr., v.p. J. L. Hudson Co., Chas. E, Wil- 
son, ch., W. R. Grace & Co., Chas. E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., Federal judge, Boston. 

Officers are Mr. Gaither, president and director; 
Chester C. Davis, Robert M. Hutchins, Dyke Brown, 
and Milton Katz, associate directors; Oliver May, 
treas., Jos. M. McDaniel, Jr., secy., Bernard L. 
Gladieux, assistant to president. 

Officers of other organizations. Fund for Adult 
Education: Paul H. Helms, Los Angeles, ch., 
board; C. Scott Fletcher, Pasadena, president. 
Fund for the Advancement of Education: Owen 
J. Roberts, Philadelphia, ch., board: Clarence H. 
Faust, Pasadena, president. East European Fund, 
Inc.: Philip E. Moseley, New York, N. e 
president. Intercultural Publications,Inc.: James 
Laughlin, New York, N. Y., president. Resources 
for the Future, Inc.: Horace M. Albright, New 
York, N. Y., president. 


Magazine Circulation 
Reader's Digest* (U.S. and Canada)...} 11,353,823 
ASM Ree nasa erat icieire lst supavscalisicelave isle erevets »311,747 
Ladies’ Home Journal.............00. 4,869,174 
McCall’s Magazine. .........c.eeecee 446,14 
Woman's Home Companion.......... 4,315,147 
Saturday Evening Post.............+. 4,216,017 
SOM ATA: DOR occ sri sb ksG lev aheralane ereiaea ba 3,811,320 
Family Circle Magazine.............. 3,654,317 
Better Homes & Gardens............ 625,353 
Good Housekeeping. oo... cae ec ees 3,364,796 
UROL or oT ERS BURR een ree TOUr aE 3,260,850 
RPL IN Cen seals a ik scoie' akc eno ere 3,106,433 
American Home............c0c00% A 2,994,748 
American Legion Magazine........... 2,753,205 
MEGROMO USI icra es ete ivte ie a yk's ois, Rie es oloie 2,715,667 
American Magazine............. 5 2,579,540 
PISA E EMI Ueeeiny.cibis ss 7ele ws scsere vote Sav peeve 2,357,624 
IPED RIBCHOIO Mgrs. oa) «sv nis e's hese Stead 2,285,285 
Redbook Magaz 4 


Photoplay. . 


Parents’ Magazine. . 1 "385, 260 


Magazine Circulation 
Modern Screen............0.00. 1,272 : 
Pathander.s. 6 0.)rc 8 11306 947 
Popular Mechanics. , . 1,200,350 
Today's Woman......... 1,174,799 
Modern Romances 1,152,942 
AU ZOSS wc cieeses coer 1,150,609 
Popular Science Monthly 1,146,588 
Elks Magazine....... 5... .605 1,054,748 
peace, ie Subate RL eA, TO 1,046,525 
F. W. Magazine 1,028,285 
Motion Ploture:).us: aise en ne cae 18,52 
Mechanix Illustrated... pisin.sin waren 091 
WO wa WOOK v3.1.4 line. diswuare aoe alata tesmisieeeee 884/476 | 
Outdoor Dillewses 7c. atic; cance eee 64) 496 
ELOUGAY (Sin ia/ sin aseisi-ces\oloimie.cislsierle yer 861,878 
Sports. Afeld'™, 55 <i se nts eisvcas Sanne 824,198 
Field and Stream...... ie thas Seabee eee 815,973 
Berets sch nese ak Lace Sele 809/62 
800,880 
98,291 
2,32: 
757,528 
732,598 
719.875 
Peet hoh taney 718,908 
(NBoyst Lite. acitie kee cee aa 705,177 


6,000,000 


, 


*The Reader’s Digest additionally has a combined er language circulation of more than 


2 erson Foundation.......... 
_ Baron de Hirsch Fund......... 
_ Buhl Foundation....... oe 


8,000 
231,923 
27,565 


1,327 
7,703 


67,126 
6,241 
17,598 


Eagles Memorial Foundation... 
Elk-National Foundation....... 3,244 
Maurice & Laura Falk Foundation| 11,606 
Samuel 8. Fels Fund........... 12,083 
Field Foundation.............. 11,953 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation} 50,000 
Ford Foundation.............. 518,422 

_ Henry C. Frick Educational 

: Wommisslon ses .5 56s sc leiere ose 

General Education Board...... 

Georgia W armSpringsFoundation 

Grant Foundation............. 

Daniel & Florence Guggenheim 
UOIUTICL GLO «op ate, -asje oe ete oe 

John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. . 31,000 

Charles Hayden Foundatio .| 51,942 

Indianapolis Foundation. . .' 4,550 


6,094 


American Foundation, estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and education 
activities and to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Address: 1242 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936 by M. D. An- 
derson for improving conditions among workers 
generally .. . and for support and maintenance of 
hospitals, homes and institutions for care of the 
sick, the young, the aged, and the incompetent and 
helpless. Chief project is the development of the 
Texas Medical Center in Houston. Address: 520 
First National Bank Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947 is dedicated 
to the interests of the youth of America. Is coop- 
erating with Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry-on- 
the-Hudson. Secretary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab, 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants, and instruction in trades and agri- 
culture. Address: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Buhl Foundation, founded 1928 to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. Address: 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911 by 
Andrew Carnegie for advancement of diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding in the U.S. and 
British Commonwealth. Present program includes 
support of specific undertakings in institutions of 
higher education, organizations and agencies de- 
voted to general education in national interests 
and international affairs, and in carefully planned 
enterprises which give promise of new knowledge 
through research and studies which may point to 
better conditions. Address: 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 510, directs its activities toward the fur- 
therance of international understanding; educa- 
tion about international relations; the encourage- 
ment and promotion of methods for the develop- 
ment of orderly organized international relations, 

articularly through the United Nations. In 1953 
he Endowment opened a 12-story International 
Center, located adjacent to the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City, the purpose of 
which is to provide facilities for _organizations 
working toward world peace. Activities comprise 
research and education conducted through publi- 
cations, lectures and meetings of individuals and 
groups here and abroad to hasten the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences and to aid 


Ex- 
Assets! pended 
$1,000 | $1,000 
5,842] 115,898 
3,359 103 


3,575 
11,897 

ol 
3,614 
13,951 
15,550 
,799 
1,650 
Milbank Memorial Fun 16750 
New York Foundation 8,895 
Nutrition Foundation. 3,624 
520 
2,276 

da 2,34 
Z. Smith Reynolds Fo 1386 
Rockefeller Foundation. ....... 464,096 

Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 

for Cancer Research......... 6,559 
pee pane ib pn tional FOOD | onelcta nea 
ar: ellon Scaife Foundation.| 8,34 ,124 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation.....| 4 "349 21°613 
Southern Education Foundation. pace bps dy 
ep ee ee 3,16 04. 
Twentieth Century Fund....... 10,876 15315 


Wenner-Gren Foundation. ..... 3,107 

Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation| 5,712 6,248 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation. 5,880 
Wieboldt Foundation...........| 5,346 
World Peace Foundation. 6 


international organization through the United 
Nations Address: Carnegie Endowment Interna- 
tional Center, United Nations Plaza at 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab, 1905 aims to provide ‘‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Cana- 
da.’’ Has paid retiring allowances to 5,048 former 
teachers and pensions to their widows. The list of 
those eligible has been closed. Address: 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904 
aims ‘‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
ily than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depen- 
dents, to be provided for until she remarries, and 
the children until they reach self-supporting age. 
The medal shall be given even if the doer be un- 
injured, and also a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable.’’ Address: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902 
encourages investigation, research and discovery, 
and fundamental research in fields not normally 
covered by other agencies. Has organized its own 
departments of research in astronomy, the terres- 
trial science, the biological sciences and archaeol- 
ogy. BOGS Oss: 1530 P St., W., Washington 

Chicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. Address: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan, estab. 1929 by U. S. 
Senator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, 
welfare and happiness of the children of the State 
of Michigan and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal 
and earnings to be spent within 25 years from the 
date of the gift. Work is confined to Michigan. 
Address: 660 Frederick St., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
advisable. Address: 333 Cedar St., New Haven 
11, Conn. 


Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. Address: 1338 Ter- 
minal Tower Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918 by Mrs. 
Btevnen V. Harkness; expanded by further gifts 
from her and from Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, chiefly for medical education, ex- 


Assets (Dec. 31, 1952), $518,422,069; grants and ex- 
52, $41,273,047. Address: 655 Madison 
Renses fOr 1 at N.Y, and Buhl Bldg. Dex 


368,503; total expend: i 
7. Address: 575 Madison Ave., New Yor 
oN, 'Yy. (see Ford Foundation article, page 482) 


Fund: for Adult Education, estab. April 1951 by 
The Ford Foundation and assigned responsib: 
for the improvement and advancement of liber 
af Suen AAGGET: Ses MP dios Aven 
York, N. Y. T s x My) 
New York, N. Y. tsce Ford Foundation article, 
page 482) 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach-— 
ing in the city’s public schools. Original fund later 
increased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Lou Gehrig Memorial Fund (see National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, page 485) ; 


General Education Board, estab. 1902 by John D. 
Rockefeller, to promote ‘‘education within the 
U.S.A. without distinction of race, sex or creed. 
Currently concentrating on education in southern 
states, giving consideration primarily to quality of 
education, especially graduate work. be te 
instruction in fields related to economic deyelop- — 
ment of the South; aids research in social and 
natural sciences, humanities and agriculture; pro- 
motes training of personnel and improvement of 
library service. Address: 49 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
as a sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects, Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936 by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences 
in the field of human relations. The Foundation’s 
concern with prevention is being directed toward 
the development of positive mental health. Cur- 
rent concentration upon projects which may con- 
tribute to the growth of emotionally stable chil-~ | 
dren. Address: 1441 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships “to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S., to further 
the development of scholars and artists . . . who 
have unusual ability. Grants are normally $3,000 
a_year. A limited number of Fellowships are 
offered, for work in the U.S., to citizens of all the 
Latin American Republics, of the Republic of the 
Philippines, of Canada and of the British Carib- 
bean. Address: 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 


Charles Hayden Foundations, estab. 1937, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to 
assist needy boys and young men, preter in 
Boston and New York. Founder was particularly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys camps, and similar 
projects dealing with underprivileged boys. Address: 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab, 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities now include dis- 
tribution of new clothing, milk to needy families; 
donations to organizations, hospitals, nursery 
schools, children’s playgrounds, recreational pro- 
grams. Address: Mrs, Arthur Smadbeck, president, 
1382 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y, 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Income 
distribution for academic year 1953-54 amounted 
to $1,000,000, or $250,000 to each university, Ad- 
dress: U.S. Trust Co. of N. ¥., 45 Wall St., New 
York 5, N, Y. 

Indianapclis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing in that city. Interests include child wel- 
fare, recreation, the handicapped, and the grant- 
ing of scholarships. Expenditures for calendar 
year 1952 were $138,458, Address: 615 No. Alabama 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind, 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of Americ: 
1935 for the advancement of health in perils 


Studies are conducted by the Foundation’s staff 
of physicians, chemists and engineers, for the 


York 21, N. 


Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927 with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
cultural projects begun by the founders. Address: 
Bloomfield, Mich. 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
Duke University is a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans, Address: Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Office of secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. : 


Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab. 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a ‘“Liv- 
ing Memorial’? in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
illness contracted while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
II, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 
1, 1953, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 
tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II, which includes the 
Korean Campaign. Address: 23-So. Center St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
publishes booklets on the principal inventions of 
Edison and is presently sponsoring a program in 
association with various professional science teach- 
ing societies and state departments of education to 
explore various educational problems, particularly 
those problems in connection with engineering and 
science. Address: Main St. at Lakeside Ave., West 
Orange, N. J. 


Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand~=Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent acti- 
vities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
Address: 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. - 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to further their efforts to 
prepare their students for participation in politics 
as a responsibility of citizenship. Address: Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935 by the late 
Samuel S, Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. The projects are 
mainly in the field of medicine, Address: 1315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Field Foundation, estab. 1940 by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. Three grants were made to a 
special project sponsored by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau aimed at stimulating improvement of 
services for juvenile delinquents. Address: 135 


So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 250 P: : 
New York 17, N. Y. = Ge psa e 


Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab, 1951 by Major Fleischmann. To date it has 
received about $10,000,000 and its present income 
is at the annual rate of about $390,000. Trustees 
have the widest latitude. Gifts have been made 
to educational, scientific (both medical and indus- 
trial research) organizations, hospitalization, con- 
servation, character building, religious and relief 


organizations, Address: P. O, Bi 
eres ox 1871, Reno, 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, under the laws o 
the State of Michigan, for receiving and adcainisters 
ing funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
pe Penes, all for the public welfare. The Founda- 

jon’s resources are to be used to support studies 
research and other activities on human needs 
that are social rather than physical in character. 


prevention of 1 diseases and for the im- 

Ee made to ether inniteneas alae tae 
r jutions. dress: 44 

Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. a 


# Balance re- 
tained by 3,100 se ceed chapters for care and treat- 
ment of polio patients needing financial aid. 

The Foundation makes grants of money to in- 
stitutions throughout the country for research into 
the cause, prevention and cure of polio. As of 
Dec. 31, 1952, it has authorized expenditures of 
$115,898,280 since 1935; assets were $5,843,363, of 
Which $4,232,415 was held for specific research, 
education and medical care projects. Address: 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


James Foundation, see New York Community 
Trust. 


Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928 by Mr. 
Jordan, the income may be applied to charitable, 
educational, religious, literary and scientific pur- 
poses, and social advancement, including music and 
the arts, in order to promoie the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world, particularly in the 
United States. Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920 by Aug- 
ustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School ef Music, 120 Claremont 
Ave., New York 27, N. ¥., which handles its own 
program, The School has added dancing to the 
courses of study which it offers. Address: Mr. M. 
Steilen, Sec., 31 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
activities are in support of medicine, education, 
dentistry, nursing, public health and hospital ad- 
ministration. Address: 250 Champion St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniaues as develeped by Sister Kenny, and to 
perform researeh into nature of the disease and 
its prevention. A comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained. Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists to become 
Kenny Therapists. Foundation operates treat- 
ment centers through authorized chapters. Acti- 
vities financed entirely by public contributions. 
Address: National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, A 


Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the “‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the ben¢fit- of religious, 
charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
or public benefactions.”” Address: 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation, estab. 1935 to support edu- 
cation, and research in chemistry and biochemistry, 
carried on through the granting of fellowship 
awards, the program now comprising (1) the 
underwriting of a series of annual awards for 
summer fellowships at the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory, Woods Hole, Mass., for advanced re- 
search in the fields of physiological chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, and biophysics. )} Underwriting a 
series of predoctoral fellowships in the natural sci- 
ence with emphasis upon their biochemical and 
biophysical aspects. Fellowships are established at 
four universities—Delaware, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins and Pennsylvania. Address: 4400 Lancaster 
Pike, Wilmington 5, Del. 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930 by Mrs. 
Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Foundation 
to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering;” in particular, to such spe- 
cial problems in medical sciences, medical arts and 
medical education as require for their solution 
studies and efforts in correlated fields as well, such 
as biology and the social sciences. Address: 16 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support. of specific projects primarily in medicine 
in the United States and Canada. Sums are 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science, 
as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
teaching and research stafis of medical schools. 
Address: 14 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Mayo Association, founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and research 
in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public welfare, to 
assist medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest sense. Addxess: Rochester, Minn. 


McGregor Fund, estab. in 1925 by Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. Address: 2486 


National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951 by the American Medical Association with 
contributions from physicians and médical 
ganizations. The National Fund for Medical 
Education, organized by leaders in business, in- 
dustry and medical education, with the American 
Medical Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges collects funds from corporations 
and organized groups for a similar purpose. Ad- 
dress: 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to de- 
vote the re funds of the trust to educa- 
tional and charitable Pax eg institutions and 
purposes in and around that city. Address: 525 
Wm. Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, ‘estab. 1905 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects.’”” Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts until 
they amounted to $9,315,175 at the time of her 
death in 1921. Emphasis is given to activities which 
are preventive rather than palliative. Address: 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society, estab. 1946, 
has been most successful in arousing public atten- 
tion toward the problem of multiple sclerosis and 
related neurological diseases, and aims to “‘stimu- 
late, co-ordinate and support research into, and 

obtain and disseminate information respecting 
the causes, prevention, alleviation and cure of 
multiple sclerosis and other diseases of the neryous 
system;’’ to aid individuals who are in any way 
disabled as a result of such disease. Total funds 
raised from inception through May 1, 1953, $1,209,- 
330; expenditures, $1,107,270; both figures are ex- 
clusive of funds raised, retained, and expended by 
Chapters of the National Society. Address: Suite 
7G, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, a com- 
posite charitable foundation comprising 100 sep- 
arate philanthropic funds, and administers 
principal valued at $19,178,488; has made cumula- 
tive grants in excess of $11,000,000. The funds 
range from less than $1,000 to more than $2,000,000. 
New York State received the largest proportion of 
allocations, followed by Vermont, California, and 
Ohio in that order. To supervise a program of 
philanthropic projects in the Ozark foothills south- 
west of St. Louis, the James Foundation was cre- 
ated by the N. Y. Community Trust (1941) and 
incorporated in Missouri. The Westchester Welfare 
Foundation is also financed and administered as 
part of The N. Y. Community Trust. Address: 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereot 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within. the United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941 by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
Contribution as of April 30, 1953, $4,774,150; ex- 
penditures, $3,623,955, which includes commitments 
for future years. Address: Chrysler Bldg., Lexing- 
ton Ave., at 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton to accept gifts to the fund, the income of in- 
vested principal to be applied to charitable pur- 
poses. Committee consists of residents of 
Massachusetts not holding publie office. Address: 
100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. The directors may expend 
either principal or income. Address: 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp, 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
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age practical education for underprivileged people. 
mae: 101 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss; became operative on 
her death in January, 1944. General purposes are 
to promote medical and surgical Rebeca en ae 
and advance activities designed to promote public 
health; aid hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated exclusively for public, charitable purposes; 
improve methods of hospital management ani a 
ministration, and support plans to make hospital 
and medical care available to individuals of all 
classes. Trustee, National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Address: P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, estab. 1949, with an 
endowment of $73,026. A. non-profit, educational 
and research organization dedicated to conducting 
research and teaching in cosmic orgone energy (or- 
gone physics, orgone bio-physics) and the medical, 
technical, other and all future applications of cos- 
mic orgone energy. Total assets, $97,621. Address: 
Orgonon, P. O. Rangeley, Maine. 


Z. Smith ‘Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary. purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant from 
estate of their late brother, Zachary Smith Rey- 
nolds. In 1951 the endowment was increased ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 by a bequest from W. N. 
Reynolds, an uncle of the founders. The Founda- 
tion has, since 1947, pledged its annual income up 
to $350,000 in perpetuity to Wake Forest College 
for that college’s program for enlargement and 
relocation near Winston-Salem. Such income has 
amounted to $2,000,426. Address: 1206 Reynolds 
Bidg., Winston-Salem 3, N. C. - 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, aims ‘‘to 
promote the well being of mankind throughout 
the world.’’ Its program is carried out through 
its four divisions, as follows: Medicine and Public 
Health (professional education, medical care, in- 
vestigation and control of specific diseases and 
deficiencies, and development of the health sci- 
ences): Natural Sciences and Agriculture (experi- 
mental biology and the development of basic food 
resources through aid to agriculture): Social Sci- 
ences (projects contributing to the understanding 
of social and economic behavior, social values and 
philosoéphy, political and social problems of democ- 
racy and international relations: and to the de- 
velopment of personnel); Humanities (encourage- 
ment of work in BIEL hilosophy, linguistics, 
and, within certain limitations, in the arts). 
Except to a limited extent in public health and 
agriculture, the Foundation does not itself engage 
in research, but seeks to advance its purposes 
through grants to universities, research institutes 
and other qualified agencies conducting work with- 
in the scope of the Foundation’s program, and in 
the training, through post-doctoral fellowships, of 
competent personnel in its various fields of interest. 
Address; 49 West 49th St,, New York 20, N. Y. 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab. 1947. As of April 22, 1953 a total of 
$6,559,476 has been allocated in 348 grants and 
225 fellowships in 166 institutions in 46 States, the 
District of Columbia and 14 foreign countries. Re- 
sources entirely devoted to research in the field of 
cancer. It does not maintain or support any clini- 
cal facilities, nor does it operate any laboratories 
of its own. Address: Rm. 158, Hotel Astor, Broad- 
way at 44th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U.S. Its 
present program is designed to increase the appli- 
cation in social practice of the results of social 
science research. Address: 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N, Y¥ 


Sarah Mellon Sciafe Foundation, estab, 1941 by 
Sarah Mellon Scaife, for religious, charitable,. sci- 
entific, literary and educational purposes, with 
particular consideration to encourage and foster 
research in medical science for the good of man- 
kind. Special consideration is given to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Address: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of. recognized standing. 
Among current recipients are Harvard Univ., Mass. 
Inst. of Tech., New York Univ., Harding College, 
The Conservation Foundation, Teleprograms Inc.., 
and The Brookings Institution. Address: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 
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(1867), the John F. 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund 
Randolph —— a small 


Slater Fu 
1907), and 
raised by the 
States. 


Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Affairs, estab. 1951 at Yale University by an initial 


t of 000 from the late Susan A. Ensign — 
Sctee: of Cambridge, Mass., for ‘‘basic research in 
all fields of 1 , an endeavor significant to 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors. research 
on the role of sugar in the diet and in the fields 
of chemistry, biochemistry, microbiology and medi- 
cine. By grant-in-aid to university laboratories 
totaling more than $3,500,000, exploratory studies 
into nutritional properties and industrial uses of 
— Boas encouraged. Address: 52 Wall St.. New 

or SINS . . 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935 by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U.S., who because of 
the death disability or other failure of one or both 
parents are dependent upon others or are living 
or being reared in unhealthy, unwholesome or im- 
proper environment: or for the benefit of children 
or adults who are mentally incompetent or defec- 
tive and are committed to, or in care of, accredited 
institutions organized for the relief of such per- 
sons; or for those who because of age or infirmity 
are dependent upon others. Address: 100 No. 
Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded 1919 by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better. ‘‘economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.” Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted tc its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
and related problems. Address: 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, created and endowed in 1941 as The 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation for the 
promotion and support of scientific, educational, 
and charitable enterprises. Actively interested in 
the field of anthropology and related sciences. Ad- 
dress: 14 East 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Westchéster Welfare Foundation (seeé-New York 
Community Trust, page 485). 
Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphan’s homes; balance to be 


used for charity and in the relief of pain, suffiering ~ 


and poverty, without regard to race, creed or color. 
Address: 205 Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947. 
“‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Since October, 1948, 
has cooperated with the American Heart Assn, in 
establishment of a central clearing house of in- 
formation on rheumatic fever facilities and pro- 
grams. Grants and fellowships committed in 1952 
totaled $123,782. Address: Rm. F231, 525 East 68th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded 1921 by Mr. and ~ 


Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants for worthy 
charitable institutions serving the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago with preference to: (1) Projects 
of a pioneering or experimental nature; (2) Dem- 
onstrations of new or untried plans or methods. 
Grants in 1952 totaled $308,185. Address: 106 So. 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. ‘ 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, estab. 1922, car- 
ries on an educational program for the furtherance 
of Wilson’s ideals. Has. published and made 
available texts of official documents, from Wilson’s 
14 Points to the present, It is a distribution center 
for publications of the U. S. Dept. of State and of 
the United Nations; has inaugurated a study of 
United States foreign economic policy. Address: 45 
East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to ‘‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations.’”’ 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
‘he facts of international relations. Address: 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Henry L. Stimson Fund for Research in World 
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In most instances associations and societies whose 
names begin with American National, Association, 
Societ ty, ete., are listed under “key” words: Ampu- 
tation Foundation, National; Booksellers Associa- 
tion, American; Veterans Committee, American, 


es SS 
Abolish Capital Punishment, American League 
to (1925), 14 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass.; Sec. 
Mrs. Ehrmann 


Herbert B. 
Abraham L Association (1908), 704 First 
National Bank Bldg., Sorimeneld. Til. tie Sec., 


Roy P. sale 
Academy of Medicine, Roe York (1847), 2 East 
103d St. N New York 29, Dir., Howard Craig. 
Academy of Sciences, National (i863), 2101 Con- 
stitution A Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., George D. Meid, ing: 

Accountants, American Institute ef (1887), 270 
Madison Ave., New York i N. Y.; 21,306; Dir. 
Pub. Relations, Charles E. Sage 

Accountants, New York ety of (1900), ee 
Summit Ave., Bloomfield, N. J.; Sec., Frank L. 


Sterbenz. 
Actors Equity eras a (1913), 45 West 47th 
28 eee York 36, ; 6,366; Exec. Sec., Angus 

can 


Actors Fund a America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19 Ys 2,567; Sec:, Robert Campbell. 

Actuaries, Society of (1949), 208 So. La Salle St.. 
Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,349; Exec Sec., A. A. McKinnie. 

Adult Education Ass'n of the U.S.A. (1951), 743 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 4,000; Adm 
Coordinator, Malcolm Knowles. 

Adult Edu jucation, ese of (1941), 525 West 
120th St. as: New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, Paul 


L. Esser 
Advancement of Colored People, National Ass’n 
+5 the (1909), 20 West 40th Stat ew York 18, 
Y.; 200,000; Office Megr., Bran 
DewAventorars Club — New York (1912), 65 West 
54th St., New York eae! Frederick Law. 
Adv ertisers, Ass Roe atom of National (1912), 285 


Saar ie rea New York 17, N Sec., Peter 
eter tiene ies, American er igg of (1917), 


420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, Y.; 290 agen- 
cies: Vice Pres., Richard L. Scheidker 
Advertising Club of New York (1896 as Sphinx 
Club, ee name 1915), 23 Park Ave., New oe 
1 Man. Dir., Charles C. Green 
NP ederatien, of 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Gen. 
Megr., Elon G. Borton. 
Advertising Research ee (1936), 11 West 
42d St., New York 36, Y.; Man. Dir., A. W. 


Lehman. 
‘Aero Medical crest mar (1929), P. O. Box 26, 

Mason, Ohio; 2,000; ee H. Sutherland. 

Aeronautic Ass’n of USA, National (1905 as Aero 
Club of Amer., present name nea) 1025 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 100,000; 
Assist Sec., Charles S. Logsdon. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute A the (1932), : 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Robe 
R. 


> . 3 


Dexter. 
‘Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
(1907), 505 Pleasant ae St. Joseph, Mich.; 4,000; 
Sec., Frank B. 


Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3906 
South Agric. sees , Washington 25, D. C.; Act. 
eis e smussen. 
Sate naeny, American Society of (1907), 2707 
seg ioe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,300; Exec. Sec., L. 
Monthey 
G_ Monthey. Aid “tenes (1942), 1712 Ep Dee N. lg 
hington 25 ec. 
Pate wares Association (i946), 1424 K St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. 45,000; Exec. Dir... James 
H. Straubel. 
‘Air Pollution Control Association (1907 as Smoke 
Prevention Ass’n; name changed 1952), 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Robert T. 


Griebling. 1107 
38 


Air 
Sixteenth St., N.W., MeAching ou 6, C.; 


es; Séc., J. D. Durand. 
ce ieerate pent ‘tries Association of. EE rt 


(1919), nas Sh eee ,» Washington 5, 
Harrison Brand, Js, see Lees 141 ae 44th 
St., New York 17, N.-Y.; 632; P. O. Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New Pork 17, N. ¥. 


Nitcad: 
lics Anonymous 
Seer tes sean ous (see Alcoholic Founda- 
tion) 


Allied ores] apes 1709 M oe ap W.., epee 


Ass’n_ of America he 


Exec. 
ee Ota b, American Cig02), "113 Pat goth St., 
New ree 2 28, md Y.; Ass’t Sec., Gail Oberlin. 
Altrusa. oe (1917), 332 So. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 11,500; Publicity Dir., Lucille 


Hecht. 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Aluminum Distributors, National Ass’n of (1951), 


905 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; Sec., 


y Amat ey tine. of Int couenee 
er _ 
Ass’n of (1876), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
Y.; 64 colleges; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 
‘Amateur Athletic Union of ine U. 8. (1888), 233 
ee New York 7, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Daniel 


. Ferris. 

“Amateur Bicyele League ef America (1920), 
4701 Natural Bridee, St. Louis 15, Mo.; 73 bicycle 
aes Sec., Chester Nelsen Sr. 

mateur Fencers of America (1891), rat 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., 


Goldstein 
Amateur Oarsmen, National Ass’n of Re 
507 W. 67th Av., Oak Lane, nr 26, Pa.; 
51 Clubs; Sec., Francis H. Lud 
Amateur Press Aseocueien WS oritag (1936), 
2606 Connecticut Ave., Youngstown 9, Ohio; Sec., 
Miss Ruth M. Kapusta. 

Amat Press Association, National (1876), 109 
David Drive, Margo Gardens, Bristol, Va.; Sec., 
Hazel Segal. 

Amateur wep a Beare International (1925) 

La Salle Road, artford 7, Conn.; 49 sree 


of America (1933), 11 
Hill St. 401, 


N. J.; 875,952; Exec. 
Sec., Byron E. Martin. 

Ama‘ Trapshooting Asceoistion® fees Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 12,500; Mer., Ray E, 

American Academy in Rome ‘agoa). Fio1 Park 
ocr New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mary T. 
Williams. 

American Alumni Council (1913 Ass’n_of 
Alumni Secretaries; name changed here 71785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wenning 1S Gs 


Exec. Sec., Ernest T. Stewar' 
American Feline Society tis) 41 Union Square 
es.-Treas., Robert L. 


West, New York 3, N. Y.; Pr 
Kendell. 

American Federation of Labor (Nov. 15, 1881), 
AFL Bidg., 901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C.; $245, 206; Pres., George’ Meany; 
Sec.-Treas., Wm. Schnitzler. 

Américan Indians, National Congress of (94t): 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
125,000; Exec. Dir., Frank George. 

American Indonesian Chamber of Commerce 
OEE ee ay Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec, Ladd 


Aneolean Irish Historical her (Jan. 20, peel 
991 Fifth Ave., New York 28, Y.; 3,000; Exec 
Sec., Helen P. Farrell. 

American Jewish eect (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, Y.; 23,000; Dir. Pub:-Rela- 
tions, Leo J. abereels in. 

American Jewish Congress (1918), Stephen ave 
Congress House, 15 East 84th St. Belg York 2 
N. Y.; Exec. Dir., David Petergors 

cclere (1892), 3080 
Y.; Lib., Isidore S. 


as 


American Jewish Historical 
Broadway, New York 27, N. 


egion, The (March 15-17, 1919, in 

700 No. i rg Indianapolis 

000,00; Nat’l Adjt., Henry H. Dudley. 

eer ost Au (September, 1920), 
771 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 975,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Jane G. Rishworth. 

American Leprosy Foundation (see Leonard 
Wood Memorial). 

American Military Institute (1933), 1529 Hight- 
eenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Col. 
Wm. Cooper Foote, USA Ret 

American Oriental peered * (1842), vie > Ae 
Memorial satay Sec., Ferris J. Step 

American, inavian Foundaiton (1910), 127 
East 73d ate New York 21, N. Y.; 3,500; Sec., 
Richard Hale Andrews. 

American States, So gree of (see Pan 
American Union 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
19th St. and Pattison Ades Philadelphia 45, Pa.; 


Sec., Melford O. Anderso 

American Sw h institute (1929), 2601 Oak- 
land Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn.; ir., Delmar 
Nordauist. 


American Theatre es (1939), 351 West 48th 
st., Pedal York 28, N. 3; 25,000; Sec., Esther M. 
Hawle 

Amerioats Unity, Common Council for (1921), 20 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. re 


i Association (1922), The 
Barclay, 111 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Exec. Dir., Marion Van Valkenburgh. 

Amputation Foundation, =e (1949), .432 
West “ath St., New York 36, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., 
in Gans. 

Sy OVETS (American Veterans of World War 1H) 


Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 
co. ee sr Exec. Dir., ‘David Schlothauer. 


100,000 
Angling and Casting Clubs, National Ass’n of 


ce) eee ahr Brown ioe five ~ fe 1, Mo.; 170 
clu xec, Sec., 
Ai ie itio (1945), 6323 
peor eeWashington 16, D. C.; Chmn, of 


SNR 
League eof Bena aoe eae 
212 Fifth Ave., sew fae 10, -N, ¥.;5 


in R. 
a ne 2 Pee pet ;, American (1912), Park Ave. 
and zArAT Se St., oresster 9, Mass.; Sec., Clif- 
ford K. Shipton 

quarium Hostety (1892), c/o American Museum 
of Natural Ristory: Central Pewee at 79th St., 

Arbitration Association, American (1926); 
(merger of Arbitration Society of America, 1922, 
and Arbitration Foundation, 1925), 9 Rockefeller 
mee tet York 20, N. Y. Exec. Vice Pres.,, J: 
Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879) An- 
dover Hall, Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
Gen. Sec., Bernard V. Bothmer 

Archery Association, National (1879), Dept. of 
hae austin. Ue. of Mass., Amherst, Mass.; 

ec awrence riggs. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), 1735 
New York BuS Ke N.W., Washington 6, D, C.; 9,300; 
Adm. Sec. Rankin 

architects: i New York Society of (1906). 101 Park 
Ave., New York 6, N. Y.; ee John J. Carroll. 

Architectural League of N. ¥. (1880), 115 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Anna 
Clarke. 

Archivist, Society of American (1936), 3000 
mounds. Rd., Dearborn, Mich.; Sec. Harry Ed- 
are Ss 

and Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. o 
A. Scr 23, 1890, as Medal of Honor Légion.) 
Rm. 316 Court House, Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; Nat'l 
Adjt., — — er. 
Army of Philippines, N Nat’l Society Net Se 13, 
1900), 6 Suite ™, 102 Beacon St., Boston 16, cs 
9,217: Nat’l Adjt., J. S. Wood. 

Art and Indusiry, National ee of (1922), 
119 ne dak SS St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Rod- 
ney 

Art Aaatery. ‘of New York, Municipal (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3,;' N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Irene V. Walsh. 
Art Students League of N. Y. Pood 215 West 
svt St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,300; Exec. Sec., 
Stewart Klonis. 

Arts American ie ig ar of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
mre New York 28, N. Y.; Sec.-Dir., Burton Cum- 

are Club, National (1898), 15 sreneoe Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Earl B. Breedin 

Arts and Letters, American Academy of (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, Ny Y5° See., 
Douglas Moore, 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898, as 
Amer. Social oleate Ass'n), 633 West 155th St., 
New York 32, N. Sec., Louis Kronenberger. 

Arts and Stennee American Academy (May 4, 
1870), 26 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; Exec. 
Officer, Ralph W. Burhoe. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers) (Feb. 135 ay 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N, Y.; Dir. Public Relations, Daniel 


I. McNamara. 
Associated Press, oo (1900) 50 Rockefeller 
; 2,900; Exec. Clerk, H. 


Plaza, New York 20, N. 
V. Kelly. 

Astronomical Society, American (1897), Wash- 
poe Observatory, Madison 6, Wis.; Sec:, C. M. 

‘Athletic Club, New York rae & aeeeds 180 
Central Park South, New York 19, 

Attorneys Gen , National an on (1907), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
L. Wiltsee. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IU.; 3,448; Man. Dir., 
James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Society. National (1905), 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Kenneth 
D. Morrison. 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 8,000; Exec. Sec., Luise 
M,, Sillcox. | “a 

utograph Collectors (see Manuscript Societ; 

Automobile Association, American 1902), Penn, 
Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 'D. 
3,970,132; Exec. Vice Pres., Russell E. Singer. 
aa iairomebile Club, National (Feb. 28, 1924), 216- 

‘ine an Francisco 4, Calif.; 245, 200; 
Mer. ee ‘piste ee veh oe 
utomobile Dealers Association, National (191 
1026 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, ar @: 

33,907; Ass’t Sec., Jay Green, 

Automobile Merchants Ass’n of New York Me Sle 

Park Sheraton Hotel, Seventh Ave. at 56th 
ew York 19, N. Y.; Exec, Vice Pres., J. M. 


Far 
Automobile ss apy a Gets 22 East 38th St., 


New York 16 
Frederick H. Elliott. Exec. “Vice Pres. 


Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 29 West 
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39th ee New York 18, N. ¥.; 18,000: Gen. Megr., 
e A, C. Warner. 


See. ears Bray. 

Avenue a Americas Association (1926, 8s 
nj 570 Ave. of the Americas, 
York 11, N. Y.; Exec Sec., Millard Henlein. 

deg nh of 1 OS BS cs a 

e: : ‘ 
War; Oct. 13, 1 al ee a aa 


Broad Brook’ Dr., rte) 
Stirling Wilson. 
——ih—— 
Bacteriologists, Society of American” (1900), 
Royal & aero rab Aves., ee 2, Md.; 
eae Neeecigiieg American 1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Henry 


Sommers. 


Baptist Home Mission age eS American BS ee 


164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Chastain. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship (1941), 1703 Coe 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 400,000; Sec., Rev. 


Bs Pega American (Aug. 21, 1878), a 


No. Dearborn Chicago 10, Ill.; 50,000; Exec 


Ass’t on Public Relations, Don Hyndman 
Bar Associati Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 
Peg taee s New York 51, N. Y¥.; Clerk, Anthony 


ee oy Association, Sg See Eg Bi. Remsen 
Br klyn 1 XeC. 
a pr ea Federal - E850): 416 Fisth St., 
NW., Washington 1, D. C.; 2,400; Exec. Dir., 
Heber ce 
Bar Association, New York State (1876), 
Wasningea Ave., Albany 1 . ¥.; Sec., Ch Dee 


Bar Association, Queens County Cee 
Sutphin ah ee 35, N. Y.; 1,404; Sec 
einstoc 
"Shar of the City of N. Y. Ass'n of the (1870). 
42 West 44th he New York 36, N. Y.; 5,505; Ex 


88-11 
» Wil- 


Sec., Paul B. 
= Shop ‘Quartet Singing in America, So- 
ciety for the Preservation and Encouragement 
(1938), 20619 Fenkell ree Detroit 23, Mich.: 
000; Sec., Carroll P. Ada 
Basch Congress, National (1935), Box 2202 
Wichita, Kan.; 10,000 clubs; Sec., Chas. Cookson. 
Beaux-Arts institute of Design (1916), 115 Sse 
40th aL ee York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Arthur S. 
Douglass, Jr. 
Bel American Educational ees 


(1920), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 

Sec., E. Clark Stillman, 
Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 

Lo ee St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 39,267; Sec., 
m. T. Funk 


Beta Sigma Phi (1931), ee Broadway, Kansas 
oe. Rat 100,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 


7 


Business Bureaus, Ass'n Or (1921), 723 
Chrysler Bldg., ees! ee 11, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Relations, Thomas C. Rober es 

Better Fishing. $1945). 50% So. Mabe Ave., 
Seo ae oe 5, Ill.; Pres., LeRoy Dors 


H. 
— and Fruit Mission te the Public. Hospitals 
. City (1874), 5 East 48th rae New York 
17, Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Mill 

Bible ee ‘American (1816), 450 Park ‘Ave., 
hie York 22, N..¥.; 350,000; Sec., Francis C: 

er, 

Bible Society, ee York (1809),.5 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Gen. Sec., Carl L. Cleaver: 

Biblical Leserasesae National Ass’n of (1909), 
College Box 1252, Berea, Ky.; Bus. Mgr., Ira Day 
Martin 3rd. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1864), Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, HE? 

. Charles F. Kraft, 
Bibliographical Society. of America (1904), 
Box 397 Grand Central Saree. New York rca 
Y.; Perm. Sec., Jean N. Wes 

Bicycle Club of America "C886), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, Sy Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of Nonlin G (i919 122, East 42d 
St., New York 17. N. Y.; Sec., a Auerbach. 

Big Brother Movement (Dec. 3 rt — Union 
Square, New York 3, Sec., Joseph H. McCoy. 

ig Brothers of Aranéicn (1947), 1347 Suburban 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Exec, Dir,. 
Felix Gentile. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
Federal Hall Lees Wall and Nassau Sts., New 
York 5, N. Sec., Montgomery Schuyler, 

Billard Conarens of America (Jan. 26, 1948), P. 
ey BAe 445, Chicago 90, Ill.; Ass’t Sec., Edward A. 

adon. 

Biological Chemists, American net & of (1906), 
Duke Un. Sch. of Medicine, Durham, N. C.: Sec., 
Philip Handler. 

Blind, American Foundation toe the (1921), 15 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. ; Sec., Eustace 
Seligman. 


Blind, American Foundation for Overseas (1919) 


Language Association, International — 
O. Box 1279 Grand Central Station: 


22 West 17th a New York 11, N. Y.; Field Dir., 


“Bnet, = York Ass’n for the (The Pi 
n for Pioneer 
Lighthouse) edn b oo hee 59th St., New York 
N — . Platt. 
23, York. ‘institu pata for the Education of 
_ the C1832), 99" ees er New York 69, N. 


By Principal, M . Fram) 

Dacy Vctersas: Associ tid (Mas. 28, 1945), 
2438 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Lloyd H. Greenwood. 

_ Blizzard’ Club, Jan’y 12, 1888 (iet0), 1002 Trust 
Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; Sec., Chas Sutherland. 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (Mar. 12, “1929), 6384 Fit- 
‘chett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
_ -Fred. Schneider. 
: Blood Banks, American Ass’n of (1947), 3500 


Gaston, Dallas 4, Texas; Sec., Marjorie Saunders. 
Blue and Gray’ masta tony (1939), Box 94, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Gen Champ Pickens. 

B'nai Brith (1843) #003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
wes we Me pe 346,000; Nat’l Sec., * Maurice Bisgyer. 

Brith Hillel Foundations ede 1003 K 
st. 7 W., Washington, D. C.; 200,090; Sec., 
Maurice Bisgyer. 

B'nai B’rith Young ean (1924), 1761 
R St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 26,050; Dir. 
Field Operations, Alex E. Balzer. 

Boar, Loyal Order of the (1928), Brooks Army 
Medical Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas; 2,343; 


Sec., Col. James L. Snyder, MC. 
Board of Trade, Bronx (1894), 349 East 149th 
St., New York 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph F. 


Addonizio. 
Board of Trade, New York (1873), 291 Broadway, 
Bow York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., M. D. Grif- 


Boiler Makers Association, Master (1902), 29 
Parkwood St., Albany 8, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Albert 
F. Stiglmeier. 

Booksellers Association, American (1900), 724 
Piith Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 


A. Duffy. 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, American 
(1919), 1128 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Exec. Sec., John J. Riley. 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.: 1,800,000; 
Dir. Public Relations, John L. Smith. 

Boy Scouts of wera (Feb. 8, 1910), a Park 
Ave., New York 16, Y.; 3,184,604; Chief Scout 
Executive, Arthur A. Teena 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- 
cils (1937), 120 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
96,336 boys and 23,196 volunteer adult leaders: 
Scout Exec., Harry G. Nagel. 

Boys Brigades of America, United (1893), 512 
Overbrook Road, Baltimore 12, Md.; Sec., Aubrey 
Filliaux. 

Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New MYork 16, N. Y.; 360 clubs, 350,000 members; 
Exec. Dir., David W. Armstrong 

Brewers Foundation, United States Co led 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; ie 

Brith Ab raham, Independent Otder of Rae 
37 East 7th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 20,000; Gr. 
Sec., Adolph Stern. 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1905), 506-8 
Pine St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Sec., Louis Gilgor. 

British School and Universities Club of New 
York (1895), 41 East 52d St., New-York 17, N. 
Y.; Sec., George W. Dorn, Jr. 

Broadcast. Unions and Guilds, National Ass’n of 
(1947), 37 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Nat’l 
Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll. 

Broadcasters (see Radio and Television) 

Broadway Association (1911), ee Bie Broad- 
way ae pies bY eC New York 19, Man. Dir., 
T. J. Mcine 

Brook Club 603), 111 East 54th St., New York 


ye, 
Beings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson Pl., 
Wis Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizabeth H. Wil- 


Eenrouklyn. Roercess Club (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Sec., Stanley Wax 

Building "Trades Employers Ass’n of. the City of 
New York (1903), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. 
Yi; Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, National Ass’n of American 
(1922), P. O. Box 762, Danville, Til: 3,500; Sec., 
H. W. Edinburgh. 

Business Education Association, United Gee: 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
7,000; Exec. Sec., Hollis Guy 

Business Historical Society *(1925), Baker Library, 
Soldiers pie se thee 63, Mass.; Exec. Sec., 
Thomas R. Navin 

Business Magazine Editors, Society of (1949), 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Chmn. Exec. Committee, Paul Wooton. 

Business Publications, Asscciated (1916), 205 
East 42d St., New York’ 17, N. Y.; Pres., William 
K. Beard, Jr. 

Business hase rd oats (see Women’s Clubs, 

is and Professiona. 
eee Writers of America, Associated (1947), 
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317 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Pres., Allen 


Pneate Writing Associati American. Es 
on, , 
101 aoe Kinley Hall, Urbans, Iil.; Sec., CR 


der 

Button, “Society of eee aT oe (1938), 353 
Stockton St., Pightstown ; Editor of 
Publications, Lillian Smith ‘Aibert. 


Camera Club hear 121 West 68th St., New 
York ie = Y.; 370,000 bet. ages of 7 and 18; Dir. 
York 2 BR 4 Sec., Ella W. Appele. 

Cam © Girls (1910), 16 East 48th St., New 


sores 
York 17, N.. Y.; 370 a ages of 7 & 18; Nat’l Public 
McStea. 


Relations, Elisabet h M. 

Camping ation, American (1910), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 5,338; Sec., Hugh W. 
Ransom, 

Cancer pret American (1913), 47 Beaver St., 
New York 4, Y.; Ass’t Sec., Ric 

Canners Suocsintions National 
Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; © 
Sec., Carlos Gam’ bell. 

Carl Schurz Foundation (an30), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Dir., 
Howard W. Elkinton. 

Cat era Association, 5544 Br phe 
Detroit 4, Mich.; Sec., Mrs. Har Shi 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (agi4)> “Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
ec. Sec., George W. Buck. 

International Federation be 
_ 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N 


Gath olic Benevolent an Supreme Counce 
(Sept. 5, ae 1 Hanson Place, Brookin ale 
Y.; Sup Cornelius O’Leary. 

seholie e Ghiactiles, Nati Conference of 
(1910), 1346 sie ate N.W., Washington 


hh Extension Society of the U. S. 
1307 So. Wabash Saat Chicago 5, 
Tll.; Sec. Rev. Richard R. St. John 

Gatholte Civie Clubs a, c/o George A. 
Pflaum, publishers, 38 West 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio; Sec., Charles J. McNeill. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. Y. Ce ee 
Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 2: antic 
Sec., John M. Cunneen. 

Catholic Daughters i America (1903), 10 West 


71ist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 200,000; Nat'l Sec., 
Mrs. John V. Ballard. 
Catholic Hospital Ass’n of the U. S. and Canada 


(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 
pat institutions; Exec. Sec., Miss Catherine Stein- 
oetter. 

Catholic Men, National Council of (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., ‘Martin: T. Nally. 

Catholic Press Ass’n of U. S. (1911), 120 Madison 
Ave., New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. F. Kane. 

Cathclic Rural Life Conference, National (1922), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 10,000; 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Daniel F. Dunn, 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National (Sept. 24, 
1919), 1312 Massachusetts Ave., , Washington 
5, D. C.; Sec., Bureau of Information, Elizabeth 
C. Norwood. 

Catholic Women, National Council of (1920), 
1312 Sggngetres Ave., .W., Washington 5, 
D. ; 8,000,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 138 
West 71st. St., New York 23, N. Y.;Sec., Eleanor 
M. Tucker. 

Ceramic Society, eres (1899), 2525 North 
High St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 3,689; Sec., Charles 
S. Pearce. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
ag) 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, 
Nays; Publicity Dir., Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. V. Pres., Walter 
J. Holmes. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.;Sec., Howard A. Swain. 

Chamber of Commerce, ‘Flushing (1938), 39-01 
Main St., Flushing 54, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., Haynes 
Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State New York 

5; 


(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Sec., 
B. C, Davis, Jr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (1895), 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; 680; Exec. 
Sec., Art O. edquist. 


Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. (1912), 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Arch N. Booth. 

Charities Aid Association, State (May 11, 1872), 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Information, Gordon F. Brown. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (1878), 


pues bg mee Chautauqua, N. Y.; Exec. 
, Helen L. Maynard. 
Chemical Engineers (see Consulting Chemists 


sa ngineers, American saieee o of 
(1908), 120 East 4ist St. New. oo Phot Nat os 


op hia M. Sheeri 
Shoe feet socked: Ses : 1155 Six- 


fan (1876), 
teenth su Nw “Washington 6, D. C.; 68,000; 
Exec. ae 


Ald Emer 

Be Institute of (1923), 60 East 
44 St New York 17, N. H.: 2,700; Sec., Lloyd 
Cor eee Doren. 


© Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Tll.; Operating Dir., Virgil W. 
Peterson. 
SE ate Stock Exchcange (see Stock Exchange 
west 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), ae et. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Tll.; Dir. 
motion, Clara E. Randall. (Club was a ee to 
maintain Cy service of Christian inspiration and 
fellowship in the business center of Chicago and 
to promote the moral and religious welfare of the 
City. From October to June, in Orchestra Hall, 
216 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, on Sunday eve- 
nings an i gheey recital and services are held. 
Child Lal ittee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New meee: N. Y.; 14,000: Gen. 


Sec., Gertrude ¥F, Zim: 
Child Study Ass’n of a Aeros (1888), 132 East 
ee St. eee aoe 21, N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., 

unnar wa 

Chila Welfa re League of Americe (1930), 345 
East 46th St. New York 17, N._Y.; 250 member 
agencies; Office Mer Ernestine M. Hunt. 

Children of me Sasa tean Revolution (April 5, 
1895), 1776 D Se Washington 6, D. C.; 
15,006; Rec. Bee. . tare rginia Hockert Lambert. 

Children’s een Society. (e338), 105 East 22d St., 
New York 10, N. Y¥.; Sec., Arthur Huck. 

Children’s Book Council (1945), 50 West 53d St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; 62 publishing companies; Sec., 
Miss Luce: Tompkins. 

China Society of America (1913), 125 East 65th 
ee New York 21, N. 7 ec., Mrs. Isabelle Wil- 

am 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, National (Feb. 
11, 1928), 118 First Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
11,400: See. Calvin Skinner 

Chines omen’s Association (1932), i 11 
Fifth Ave; New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec., Miss Marie 


hu 

Chiropodists, National Ass’n of aoe 3500 
Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 4,600; 
Sec., Dr. William J. Stickel. 

Chiropractic Association, National (1930), Na- 
tipo! Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 8,079; Sec., L. M. 

gers. 

Chiropractors Association, International (1926), 


$28 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., Ben O 
vans, 
Chorus Equity Ass’n of America (1919), 1701 


Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec, Sec.. 
Ben Irving. 

Christian Churches, oe euect of (1941), 
15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Wm. 
Harllee Bordeaux. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907), 
outgrowth of World Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
Sec., Forrest L. Knapp. 

Christian Endeavor, International Society of 
(Feb, 2, 1881), 1201 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, 
Ohio; Gen. Sec., Gene Stone. 

Christian Missions (see Student Volunteer Move- 
men 

Net ae and and Jews (see National Conference 
(3) 


) 
Church ‘Peace go (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York acl N. Y.: Sec., Henry A, Atkinson, 

Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., National 
Council of the (Dec. 1, 1950)” ‘297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; 35,000,000; Gen. Sec., Samuei 
McCrea Cavert. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of America, Dexter 
Feliows Tent of the (1935), 442 East 49th St., New 
York 19, N. ¥,; Exec. Sec., Herbert E. Walmsley. 

Circus ‘Street’ Parades, Society the aie ae 
mf (1944), Box 181, So. Omaha, Nebr.; Sec., C. C. 


Citizens Budget Commission (1932 1 East 42 
St., New York 17, N, Y.; Exse, Dir? john va 
Save b of N York 
y ub of ew Yor 1898), 4 
New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. auc Gorethy Risa arr 
iota ranenagors Association, International (asia): 
2 cago 
Dir., Clarence E. Ridley. : Mids Se 
Association Sg 


Civic Service Clubs Racrultyea! 
New Yor 
N. MacLean. sa 


(1930), Rm. 3112, 116 John St., 
San: Am: 
vi ngineers, erican Societ f 
1852), 33 West 49th St. New York “ta, Ne a 
36, (0005 Exec, Se9;. William N. Carey ea 
ivil Liberties on, eer. (1920), 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y:: ; 
Patrick Murphy Malin. 4,000; “Exe. Dir. 


James 
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a a Ta 
ale” so, 


Service National (1881), 40 
sth 5 St., New Yor gs Nsw vee Pe James 
Wests ( 15, 1920), 
ee a ey, Birmingham 5, , Ala.; 17,000; Sec., 
udo) 3 
Associa New York on & 
Clearing House St.. New Yor Kine ; 
Russell een 
Clock ectors (see Watch and Clock om 
lectors) 


Coast Guard League (1944), 1300 Eye a Wee 
Nees ae DG. Bt ae A. J. Calien 

Cocoa Exchange, New York (May ie “'925), 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N ics —_ ”, Robert Cross. 

Coffee and Sugar Excl New_York (1882), 
113 Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., A. 


D._ Corbett. 
College Entrance Examination seer (1900), 425 
West tiith St., New York 27, N. Y.; Sec., William 


C. Fels. 
Coliege ee a Education Association Came 
Chapel ae C.; Sec., R. E. Jamerson, Univ. of 
ty) arolina, 
College Public Relations Association, Ami ae 
aD 726 Jackson Place, N.W., _ Wachee ‘ 


Exec. Sec., Marvin a, 
eges, Association americas (0915), 728 7126 


Tee y i, Sa Ws Weahineton 

ir . Snave! 

eee Schools for Negroes 
r-Scotia College, Con- 


oe Sec ‘0: 

Collegiate Athletic Association, National (Dec. 
28, a4 a Fairfax Bldg., llth & Baltimore, Kansas 
City 5 , Mo.; Exec. Dir., Walter Byers. 

Colle "Schools of Business, American Ass’n of 
(1916), 101 No. Skinker See Sta. No. 24, St. 
Louis 5, ee Exec. Sec., Jr. 

Colonial D 


ames of 
the (April 8, 
St., , Washington 7, DOC. 


Cotten Engelhard. 

Colonial Dames of America, N. Y. aoe of 
(May 23, 1890), 421 East Gist St., New York 21, N. 
pe 8 425; Exec. Sec., Augusta P: Dixon. 


ormmerc 
(1897, as Merchants Ass'n of N. 
St., New York 7, N. Y.; 3,500; Dir. Pub. Relations, 
Mack A. Nomburg 

Colonial Wars, Tociety of (1892), Box 396, 

Mesctosets Pa.; Sec. Gen., Branto i, Vierieveael! 

ercial Travelers of America, Order of 
united ¢ Gan, 16, 1888), 632 No. Park ‘St. Columbus 
8, Ohio; 179,345; Sup. Sec. ee W. Franklin. 

Commerce and Industry, o Ass’n of (1904). 
1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 Ti.; 4,300; Chief 
Exec. Officer, Leverett S. Lyon. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,440; Exec. Sec., 
Curtin W. Pos 

Community Chests and Councils of see 
(1918), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. 3 
Pres., H. J. Heinz II. 

Community Councils of the City of N. Y. oes 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., ank 


ao 
panions of the Forest of America (June 1, 
188 “se 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; 350,000 
en; Sup. Financial Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 

Go ompensation Insurance Rating Board, New 
York ti914), 100 East 42d St., New York, N. Y,; 
Gen. Mgr., Henry D. Sayer. 

Composers, Authors peat ‘Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete institute, America (1906), 18263 W. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.; 6,095; Act. Sec., 


William A. Map les. 
Confedertea Unions of America (1942), 1236 
Milwaukee 8, Wis.; 150,000; Pres., 


No. 43d St., 
Arthur Sorensen, Sr. 
Congregational Association, American (1853), 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas Todd. 
Congregational Christian Churches, American 
Missionary Ass’n sae ak of (1846), ea Fourth 
Ave. New York 10, ; Sec., Philip M. Widen- 
Congress of Industrial Sper re 19. 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, g 38), Oe 
000; Pres., Walter P. Reuther; Bee, Saieas B, 
Carey; Publicity Dir., Henry C. Fleisher, 
Conservative Baptist Ass’n of America (May 17, 
Ah eer ae hte No. Spe St., Chicago 14, ihe 
en. Dir., on Cédarholm. 
Consulting Guscatele = 


Chemical E 


and meers 
Association of ne Rm. 82, 50 mee wet St., 
; Dir. Publicity, A Bowers. 


ee een! N. : 3 
gement En; : 
(1929), 347 Madison _Ave., New York van y" - 


. Sec, : 
Contract Bridge League, 3 Ameri 
West 60th St., New York 23, yt 35.0000 a 
meine trotic Sos Situte Bevan. ri 
mtrollers Institute America (1 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Pan Rate ee 
are League of fhe Usa (1916), 343 So. 
icago 
Dir., Jerry Voorhis = sath 000; ae 
Cosmopolitan International (1922), 603-4 Lincoln 


National Ass’n of ret 505 
2, N. Y¥.; 33,000; Sec.; 


‘Council of of America, National (1939), pa 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn.; Sec., Win kh 


lake. 
; change, New York (Aug. 15, Bates 60 

Beaver 5 St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., B. J. Conlin 
“Manufacturers orthern Textile 
Risocistion National Ass’n of (1954 and 1952), 80 
Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William F. 


Federal St., 
“Sullivan. 
it Men, a eae Ass’n of (1896), 229 Fourth 


- Ave., New York 3, N. ¥.; 32,000; Sec., E. B. Moran, 
~Rm. 1538. 


National Association (1934), 1617 
Sherman Aye, a see Wis.; 8,000,000; Office 


E. 

oe, pled chiasen: adn Adults, National Society 

of (i921). 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., 
Lawrence J. Linck. 

Exchange (see Stock Exchange, American) 
f Camtans aeckesn e ee on a 
(1897), 8 ae St, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. 
_ Sec., John F. Budd. 


i Dairy Industries Supply Association (1912), ai0e 

_ Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, C.; Exec, 
Vice Pres., Roberts Everett. 

: Dairy Science Association, American (1917), 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio; Sec., P. 


- R. Ellsworth. 
Dai m’s League Cecperation Association 
Bee) oe Park Ave., Rey Work. 27) ON. Yes 


A; Morelle Chen 
pieclnouth College Club (1925), 37 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Quencer. 

Daughters ‘of the American Revolution National 
Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, C.; 173,935; Corr. Sec. Gen., Mrs. 
Edward Rowland Barrow. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 1165 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec. Mrs., Wallace 
Bastedo, Jr. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic, U 
S. A. * C1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 32, 
tes 5 Founder and Pres. Gen., Amanda Shaw 
Hirsch (Defenders Memorial Grove, ‘North of 

Grant’s Tomb, was dedicated Oct. 20, 1946, and 

peccented to the City of New York by the Daugh- 

ers of the Defenders of the Republic. The location 
is the site of a battle fought during the Revolution- 
ary War, then known as Harlem Heights. Patriotic 
services are held each year on May 30th and No- 
vember lith. The Chaplains Memorial, in front of 

Riverside Church, mae Street and Riverside Drive, 

was dedicated Nov. 1950, in memory of the Four 

Chaplains who gave ree life belts to fellow com- 

rades and then went down with the SS Dorchester, 

Feb. 3, 1943. In 1953 a bronze tablet was placed 

next to it, in memory of the Korean War dead, 

and four matching trees have been planted to 
complete the ‘‘island:’’ 
Daughters of 1812, U. 1 Society (Jan. 8, oo 

1461 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C.: 
Mrs. peerere Windsor 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
National Pectey, (1898), 1828 Eye St.; N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, Cc. 

Petters of Isabella, National Circle (1897), 
375 Whitney Ave., New a 11, Conn.; 100,000; 
Nat’l Sec., Miss Mary F. Ril 

Daughters of The King (1885), Rm. 1205 Metrop- 
ie ye epi 31 Union Square West, New York 3, 

6,000; owe Sec., Miss Alice K. Rennie. 

centers the Repub! blic of Texas (Nov. 6, 

1891), 3402 W. Commerce St., San nome 1, 
ey 1,600; Sec., Mrs. Guy P. Webster. 

ghters’ of the Union 1861-65, National So- 
elon Cian, 12, 1912), Hotel Statler, Seventh Ave. 
at 33d_St., New ork TaN icsks 500; Pres, Gen., 
Mrs. Raymond D . MacCart. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865 (May 30, 1885), 534 South 2nd St., 
ee: Tll.; 27, 000; Nat’l Treas. ., Grace Hurd. 

eaf, Conference of eeoutives of American 
aa, for the (1868), Calif. School i the Deaf, 
Riverside, Calif.; Sec., Richard G. Bri 


Deaf, Nati tional Ass’n of the (1880), 121 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il.; 5,000; Office Mer., 
Rene Epler. 


Deaf, Volta Speech Ass’n for the (Sept. 16, 
1890, as Amer. Ass’n to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf), The es Bureau, 1537 35th 
St., N.W., Washington 7, ; Exec. See., Miss 


lice Dunia’ 
Se yvcfonse League of American, National (1913), 
Suite 2- 2A, 1803 Nineteenth St., WES paragse 
ton 9, D. C.; 8,752; Sec., John’ Kyle 
Defense Society, American doi), 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., J. W. O 
DeMolay, Order of, Grand Council (1919), 201 E. 
Armour aes anaes, cy Pa es 2,000,0' 
Founder & Sec. Gen Tan an 
Dental Association, American (Aug. 3, 1859), 
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222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11; Ill.; 77,722; Séc., 
rand, 


Harold a enerany ie, Se 
Descendan: Clergy, Society of 
the (1933), R.F.D. 2, Peterborough, N. Haimp.; 


Sec., Frederick L. Weis. 

Dialect Seciety, Americon (1889), ee of Flor- 
ida, Gainsville, Fla.; omas 

Diaper Services, National Institute ae (1938), 67 
West tath St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Ruth 
BOSE geo eae ee 

on, icam (1917), 620 No. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tll.; 10,200; oe Sec., 
Miss Ruth M. Yakel. 


Disabled American Wepecans (1920), 1423 East 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 183,223; Nat’l 
Adit., Vivian’ D. Corbly. 

Downtown Athletic Club (1930), i, aoe St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; red: sak R. B. Seymour. 

Dry Goods Reta 


Associati reater N. Y. 
and (1985), bos: West 55th St., New 
pee 19.; Exec. Sec., Leon Grizer. 
ry Goods Institute (see Wholesale Dry Goods 
Instituee) 

Ducks, Unlimited oo, 29, 1937), 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, Y¥.; 28, 600; Dir. Public Rela- 
tions, Lawrence J. Durkin 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of (Feb. 6, 1898), 1203 
Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 1,137,024; Gr. 
Sec.-Treas., John A. Abel. 

Eastern College Athletic Conference (1938), Bilt- 
more Hotel, New oe 17, N. Y.; 98 colleges; 
Sec., Asa S. Bushnel 

Eastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter 
(1876), Masonic Temntes 13th and New York yee 
N.W.,. Washington 9, Cc. 

Econometric Society P1932), 1126 East_ 59th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Adm. K Geiger. 

Economie Asso 1885), North- 
ae tee Evanston, Ill.; 7,424; Sec., James 

Edison Electric purtete (1933), ae uesinston 
Ave., New York 17 B. 

Edison, Pioneers (Gee 24; 1918), 40 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., 'E. C. Ree 

Education, American Council on * (1918), 


1785 

Massachusetts ay N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Pres., Arthur Adams, 

Education S A anetatiaa: of the U. S§S., National 


Geen, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., ee 6, 
ies William G. Car 


vedas te of International (1919), 1 
East 67th St., New York 21, N. ; Pres., Kenneth 
Holland. 


Educational Broadcasters, National Ass’n of 
(1924), 119 Gregory Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; Sec., Harry Skornia. 

Educational Research Association, American 
cot), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 

C.; Sec.-Treas., Frank W. Hubbard. 

Wicducetional Testing Service (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover. 

$2nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John A. Quinn . 

89th Infantry Division Society of World War II 
(Oct. 19, 1945, Camp 20 Grand, sei sie ae Box 2344, 
Roanoke, Va.; 5,800; Nat’l Sec., B. E. Chewning, 


JT tectric Railway Ass’n, Branford (Aug. 14, 1945), 
84 Vernon St., Hartford 6, Conn.; Sec., ‘Horace D. 


racy 

ectrical Engineers, American mck of 
(1884), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, ; 45,- 
356; Sec., H. H. Henline. 

Electric Railroaders Association (Aug. 15, 1934), 
Lackawanna Terminal, Hoboken, N, J.; Sec., Paul 
Renault. 

Electrochemial Society (1902),.235 West 102d St., 
New York 25, N. Y.; Sec., Henry B. Linford. 

Electroplaters Society (190% 445 Broad St., 
Newark 2, J.; 6,065; Sec., Gardner Foulke. 

Elks, B. a P. érder of (Feb. 16, 1868), Elks Nat'l 
Memorial Bldg., 2750 Lake View *Ave., Chicago 14, 
T1l.; 1,100,000; Gr. Sec., J. E. Masters. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, National ee n 
of (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate, Rm. 1657. 

En ogineering Education, American Society for 
(1893), Northwestern Uniyv., Evanston, Ill.; 7,200; 
Sec., A. B. Bronwell. 

Engineering Fomuda tos (1914), 29 West 39th St., 
New York 18, Sec., John H. R. Arms 

Engineering Pruniees United (1904), ae West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: Sec., Jo H. R. Arms. 

Engineers, American Ass’n of (June 14, 1915), 


8 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 2, Ill.; 5, 331; Sec., 
M. E.. McIver. 
Engineers Club, Brooklyn (Oct. 9, 1896), 117 


pence St., Brooklyn Dy Dake 
rs Joint Cminell (1941) 29 West 39th St; 
New ork 1 18, N. Y.; 170,000; Sec., T. A. Marshall, 


Tyenglish- epeatine Union (1920), 19 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 20,373; Gen. Sec., Archibald 


C. Coolidge 
Huiunonaie Actors Guild of America (May 23, 


Helen Stewart Moore. 
oy aS anlar Reg ieee (May 1, 1906), 33 
West 42d St., New Pork 36, N. ¥.; Sec., Miss 


" Crocker. 
Beenie 1. Crog North America (1905 as 


Esperanto Ass’n of 
Amer ‘ican Esper ’n; name ae tee ae 


anto Ass 
eee a St, New York 11, 
an Connor. 
Ethical Uni American (1876), 2 West 64th St., 
= Y.: 5,000; Exec. Sec., Judson 


ppt =Ore 23, N. 

Eu ics_ Society, eee (2926), 230 Park 
Ave. as wore 17, NY.; Frederick Osborn. 

Euthanasia Society of “Ameri¢a (1938), 139 East 
ere St., new York 22, Y.; Sec., Mrs. Ronald 

ot Curtis 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Board of In- 
ternational Missions (1941), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 
mace St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Dobbs F. 

man. 

Exchange Club, National (1911), 335 Superior 
St., Toledo 4, Ohio; 75,000; Sec., Herold M. Harter. 


apes 


Family Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 
peony St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 

ansen. 

Family Service Ass’n of rae gia | (1911), 192 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Ne sf Shaw. 

Bureau Federation, American oar 13, 
1919) 2 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 1,492,- 
282; Ass’t Dir. Information, Herbert W. Hall, 

Farmer eratives, National Council of (1929), 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.. 
John J. Riggle. 

Federal Em) ployees, National Federation of 
(Sept. 17, 1917), 1729 G St., N.W., Ma er ees = 
D. C.;_95,000; Sec.-Treas., ‘Gertrude M. McNal 

Fencing Association, Intercollegiate (1897), Bit: 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; 13 colleges; Sec., 
Asa S. Bushnell. 

Fifth Smet Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, Y.; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes 

Fine Arts lees of N. ¥. Sem “BB 1895), 
115 East 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec., Kat h- 
erine Thayer Hobson. 

Fire Underwriters, National ep: of (April 30, 
1866), 85 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Gen. Mer., 
L. A. Vincent. 

First Avenue Association (see Lexington-First 
Ave. Ass’n.) 

First ene Boys (1925), 158 Third Ave., New 
York 28, N. Sec., Ray Callahan 

First Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, at 


Montabour Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 18,000; Exec, Sec., Arthur 
; a 


t. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), c/o Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Dept., State Office Bldg., Madison 
1, Wis.; 1,500; Sec., G. E. Sprecher, 

Flag Association, American (March 4, 1940), 
First National Bank Bldg., Tampa 2, Fla.; Pres., 


Ernest Berger. 

Flag Day Association, American (1898), P. O. 
Box 1121, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Verne S. Bentley. 

Fleet Reserve Association (Nov. 11, 9% ), 522 
Rhode Island Av. N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; 33,- 
000; Nat’l Sec., Charles E. Lofgren, 

Florists, Society of American (1884), 600 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl.; 3,833; Exec. Sec., 
Robert H. Roland. 

Flourescent Lighting Rie Slag oe (1942), 100 West 
42d St., New York 18, ; Tech. Dir., Bernard 
F. Greene 

Folklore Society, American (1888): Bennett Hall, 
Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 1,200; Sec., 
MacKidward Leach. 

Foot Health Council, National (1925), 321 Union 
St., Rockland, Mass.; Chmn., Joseph Lelyveld. 

Football Writers Ass’n of America (1941), Regis- 
ter & Tribune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa; 750; Sec., 
Bert McGrane. 

Foreign Policy Association (1918), 345 East 46th 
“oe New York 17, N. Y.; 20,000; See., Edward S. 

orris. 

Foreign Press Association (1917), 50 etter i 
Plaza, New_York 20, N. Y.; ec.-Gen., 
Wionczek, Rm. 539. 

Forest Products Research Society (1947), P. O. 
Box 2010, Univ. Station, Madison 5, Wis.; 2,378: 
Sse Sec., ee Rovsek ; 

oresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.,; 4005 axe? Sec.; 
setd resi fa A 

orestry Association, American (1875), 919 Sev- 
enteenth St., N.W., Washington é D. C.; 
Sec., Fred B. Hornaday, 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of 
(1896), Sub- eee Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 
Ne ty and Ei Ki, cht, “The ( 

orty a ig] e (March, 1920, at Aone 

phia, Pa.), 777 No. she ee St., Indianapo 
Ind.: 106,500: Sec., C. W. Ardery aes 

42nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Aaxociation cate): 


ory , : 


1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. | 50 East 42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. V. Pres 


John E, Gannon. 

ay era go ap rnig  ae as 
Dir CoM. Rergy bs: ade 
uDS: 
(Pledge e leds 


thinking. My 
seta Sy SSinunthaly an 

iu > 
™yranklin institute (Feb. 
lin Pkwy at oa a uD 
Sec., Henry B 


and m: 
25, 


Sons of -Israek Israel (1849). _ 25 251 West, ae “si 
new York 25, N ; 12,000; , Joseph CL 
“Fre the U. S. and Ca 


rench Alliances in nada, Fed- 
eration of (1902), 22 East 60th oa »>New York 22, 
N.Y.; Sec. Gen., Raym ra 

Institute in the iu. 


St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1, Siok Exec » R. EL 
Tussing 


yreach Legion of Honor, American ae of the 


aes): acs Fifth Ave., New York 36, ; Sec., 


Me lendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
ie eee oe pres New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Fricads of pee Society of the (1832), Na- 


rasse, 
tional Aree cis. 15 Reed Park, New York 3, 


N. <a Sec. sop & illon. 
lends - Gen Conference, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphie 2 Pa.; 19.231; Sec., Earle Edwards. 
Future Farmers of America’ (Noy. 20, 1928), 
ag of Health, Education & Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C.; 353,000: Nat’] Exec. Sec., A. W. Tenney. 


a pea 


Game Fish Association, International oe 9, 
1939), American Museum of Natural History, C 
tral Park West at 73th St., New York 24, N. ae 
Sec., Francesca LaMonte. 

Garden Club of America, (1923), 15 East 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Mrs. Charles D, 
Webster. 

Garden Clubs, National Council of State ao: 
160 Central Park South, New iste Ae of 
300,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. ‘Blanche P. Wil 

Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (Sept. ‘36 one 
1827 Devine St., pga 159 
clubs; Sec., Woodson K 

Gas Association, 2 “Gsi9) 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; kK, R. Boyes 

Gemological Institute of aeeetee (1931), bal a 
Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Exec 
Dorothy M, Smith. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, New York 
(1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry 

Genealogy, Institute of Aieorinall ope 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ue Sec., Virkus. 

General tractors 
(1918) Munsy Bldg., Washington 4, oy. C.; 6,400; 
Man. Dir., H. E. Forman 

Genetic ‘Association, America (1903), 1507 M ye 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 4,000; Sec., Walter E 


+f 


Heston. 

Geographers, Association American (1904), 
Library of Congress, actiingtah 25, D. C.; 1,700: 
Sec., Louis O. Quam 


Cheap, be Society, Navona (1888), 16th & M 
Sts. Washington 6, D. C.; 2,150,000; Pres., 
Dr. ‘Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., Thomas W. McKnew:; 
Chief, News Service, Windsor Booth. 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 
way at ei St., New York 32, N. Y.; 

George H. Kimble; Sec., Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geogray Cay’ Teachers, National Counell of (1915), 
State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak.; 1,300: 
Bee, C ane ee fety of Am eri ( ), 

ecological Society America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, Y.; 3,027; Sec., H. R. 
ey Pr Club of N. ¥. 

erman. Press Club o: (1860), 22 No. Wil- 
ha St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec., Sven K: Gol- 


Conan Society of the City < N. Y¥. (1784), a 


Fourth Ave,, New York 3, N. Y.; Mer., Otto 
Rutgers, 
Gideons International (July 1, 1899), 212 = 


Run ecior. St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 16,000; Sec., W 


Girl Scout Council of Greater New Yor! 
133 East 62d St., New York 21, N. Y. “0 "05S. DA 

Public Relations, ey a Purdy, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S (March 12, 1912), 155 
Y.; 2,000,000; Sec., 


East 44th St., New York tH 'N. 
ee ; Charles FABER ‘ 

olden Rule Foun on, aa 29, 1929), 60 
East 42d St., New York 17, N 
Role as Brasay. United ee ee 

0) socia’ ni States 
40 East 38th St., New ore 16, ye en sonehe 
ane COBTED pi, Joseph. Dey 

nmen searc 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 20, N. Yik ae sae 
Louis D. Brown. 


Git), == a 60th - 


" Governors Conference (1908) 1313 East 60th St., 
@ eas Ill.; Sec. cir an 

Boys Aeneaeition = “(March 23, 
7 Bas 380 Pe baee, Bt. New York 54, N. Y.; 
Gran of the "Republic April 9, 1866), 194 
pr. ee AV., : wood: N. Y. 5 


Lake nj 
_ Miss Cora E. Chilis “Geld "93d and final encamp- 
ment in August 1949 in Indianapolis, Indiana. In 
ae peak membership of 408,489 was reached. 
. eodore A. Penland, 101, last commander-in- 
Bere ae eek 13, 1950.) 
ors Ass’n for the Eastern District of 
_- MSS Grpnd icra (1927), 259 Seamer’ att West 
aed N. Y.; Pres., Charles A. Bar 
= Grand Jurors Associati on, Queens peri (1925), 
112-25 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, N. Y.; Sec., 
Stephen F. Schneider. 
rand Jury Association of ioleaah York County 
1913), 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 1,155; 
Soe Sec., F. V. Langan. 

Jury Association for the Southern Dis- 
trict of N. Y., Federal Aare ie sree Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Sec B. Hallid 
Grand Street’ Boys eae, (1920), 106 West 
55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,600; Sec., Max 


Bernstein. 
Grandmother Clubs of America, National Fed- 
eration of (April 11, 1938), 4434 No. Monitor Av., 


Chicago 30, Ill.; 9,000; Nat'l Pres., Dorothea Sul- 


livan. 
Gray Iron Founders Society (1928), National 
-City-E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 550 member 
eupanies, gee ’Donald H. Workman. 
Teyhound Track Operators Ass’n, American 
capri. 27, eae 1624 du Pont Bldg., Miami 32, 
Sec., Paul O’Connor. 
Grolier ‘Club Weal 47 East 60th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Lib., George L. McKay 
Gyro International (1912), 728 “Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; Sec., E. L. Kagy. 


had 4 eas 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America) (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y.; 300,000; Exec. Dir., Miss Jeannette N. Leibel. 

4 Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 West 
y aay St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., ilton 
‘cohen 
Harvard Club of N. Y. City (2865), 27 West 44th 


St., New York 36, N. Frank Streeter. 
Hay Fever Prevention Society (1935), _ 2643 
ee on Ave., Bronx 68, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Louis 


/ Health’ ge tes ong aap (1921), 1790 Broadway, 


New York 19 Sec., e Runyon 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
; American Ass’n for (1885), 1201 Sixteenth St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Hearing Society, American c1819), 817 Four- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 11,000; 
Exec. Vice *Ppres., W. Earl Prosser. 
Heart Association, American (1924), 44 East 23d 
St., New York 10, N. Y.; 14,800; Pres., R. L. King. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, American 
pees. of (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, 


8,630; Pres., R. F. Taylor. 

Dicives Congregations, Union of 
(1873), 838 Fifth Ave., New Tore 21,-N. eo 
congregations; Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelso: 

Hebrew Educational Society (1899), 564 ‘Hopkin- 
son Ave., rey 2 aN Ys 4,500; Exec. Dir., 
Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Seciety 
(HIAS) (1884), 425 Lafayettte St., eu York 3, 
N. Y¥.; 75,000; Exec. Dir., Arthur T. Jacobs. 

Helicopter "Society, American Aros 2 East 
64th St., se York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Harry 
M. Louns ury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), 
Helms Hall, Los Angeles 34, Calif:; Man. Dir. « W. 
R. Bill Schroeder. 

Heritage Foundation (Feb. 14, 1947), 345 Scag 
46th St., New York, N. Y.; Bus, Mer., H. 

llely 
Waly ast in America and Ladies Auxiliary, An- 
cient Order of so 6, 1836), 248 East 31st St., 
Brooklyn 26, N. 163,000; Sec., John F. Geoghan. 

High School Athletic Associations, Nat’l Federa- 
tion of State (1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
3, Ill.; Sec., H, V. Porter. 

Highway Users Conference, National (1932), _Na- 
tional ee Fits, Washington 4, D. C.; Dir., 

hur C. Bu 
Ar tatorieal Association, American (1884), Library 
of Congress Annex, Study Rm. 274, 2nd & Penn- 


sylvania nye eee BS 25, D. C.; Exec. 
anton For. 
oe ietorival Association, New York State (1899), 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; Sec., Paul S. Kerr. 
Historical Society, East. "Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee an 217 ba pet aba Sti, Knoxville 
93, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Cree 
Historical Society, Flushing (1903), ane 25 Main 
St., Flushing, N. Y.; Pres., Francis J. Dondero. 
Historical Society of Misscuri, State (1898), Hitt 
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and Lowry Sts., Columbia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. 
eel 5 tet “ = 

Historical Society, New bat Aaa Ec 
Park West, New York 24, N. eee Weer Sewite 


M. Lockman 
Historical Society, Oklahoma (May 27 ee 
Jklahoma City 5, Okla. 


Historical Bldg. 
brarian, eae 

Pennsylvania 1824 
Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; De, oN }: 


Hams, 2nd. a ti 
obbies, ternational Associated (1951), 
oe 8th St., Ea 4, Okla.; 5,000; es 
(Mildred) Buxto wigs 
8 Holland head of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
New York 6, Y.; limited to 1, 000; Exec. Sec., 
Ga Florence Pitakiver: ica Ameri 
ome genomics Assoc’ can (1908 
1600 20th St., N. Washington 2 Dos {% 1303 
eee tiered 7 Assolatl 
ome and Schoo rary ation (1938), 114 
Church St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Bec Paul J. 


Hines, P. O. Box 896. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), sa 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mgr., W. BR 
Huntsman. 

Horological Ass’n of America, United gE eELS 
1903 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo.; 2,600; 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Horological Institute of eee: (1921), P. O. 
Box 6068, Washington 12, D. 

Horological Schools, National Ass’n. of (May 1; 
1947), 1901 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; Sec., 


Orville R. Hagans 
Horse Show Association, National (1883), 90 
. Y.; See., George W, 


Pri 


2252 
Cc. 


Broad St., New York 4, 
Brassil. 


orseshoe P: Seliers. Ass’n of America, Nationa’ 
(May 10, 1921), P. O. Box 1731; Crestline, Calif 
2,000; Sec., Archie J. Gregson. 

Horticultural Society, American Caan 1600 
Bladenburg Rd. N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; Sec., 
Francis de Vos. 

Hospital Association, American (1899), 18 E. 
Lae ti St., Chicago 740, Ill.; Exec. Dir., George 

ugbee 


Hospital Fund of New York, Weg (1801) 8 
ng 41st St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 

R. O. D. Hopkins. 

Hotel Association, American (1910), 221 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 6,000; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Charles A. Horrworth. 

Huma: etterment Ass’n of America (May 12, 
1944), 32, Weat 58th St., Pos. York 19, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., ’H. Curtis Wood, J 

Humane a American com. 135 waeue 
neton Ave., Albany 10, ; Exec, Dir., Mel 

‘orse 

Humanist Association, American (1930, as Hu- 
manist Press Ass’n; name changed 1941), Box 22h. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Edwin H. Wilso 


Hunts Racing iation, United (1905), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Ass’t Sec., W 
Helen Eden. I 


Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury 
(Dec. 20, 1880), 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, N. J.; 
Ri John N. Darling. 
cation, International Assoc. for (N. Y. 
eae Division) (1949) Fours ee Utica 4, 
N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Walter G. 

Engineering Soclsey. (1906), 1860 
. ¥.; 1,931; Exeo. Sec., 


"Tiliiainating 
Bron ey Avex Nee EO 23, . 


coe neh R. “L. Jones, S 
ndian Ass’n of eunerinn (1924), 211 Ward Ave., 
Baten ae 4,N. Sec., lores Becker. 

Indian Rights avecasion (1882), 1505 Race St., 
pee 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E, Lindley. 

Industrial Advertisers’ Brett gNaioest 
(1922), 1776 Broadway, New York 19, «} 4,063; 
Exec. Sec., Blaine G, Wiley. 

Industrial Conference Board, National (1916), 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 3,300; Sec., 
Clyde L. Rogers. 

Industrial Democracy, Leagwe for (1905), 112 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y¥.; 3,000; Exec, 
Dir., Harry W. Laidler. 

Industrial hea fa Hid eoereere bd eee fe So. 
18th St., Phila. 3, Sec., Henry Hi 

Industrial Editors, int'l Council of et ehy ener 
Oil Co., 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. 
2,719; Pres., John Earl Davis. 

Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Association 
(1929), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America (1935 
as Air Hygiene Foundation; name changed 1941), 
4400 Fifth Ave., Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa.; Man. Dir., C. Richard Walmer. 

Insurance Society of New York (1901), 16 Liber- 
ty St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,801; Exec, Vice Pres., 
Arthur C. Goerlich. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (Feb. 8, 
1896), Rm. 250 LaSalle Hotel, .Chicago 2, Ill.; Com- 
missioner, K. L. Wilson. 


rfraternity Conference, Profession] Nae i 2 
1928), ae Buckingham Rd.; Detroit 24, Mich.; 
ge Pducation, Institute of eS a 
cee ie eh oa York 21, N. ¥.; 18,350; 
fohn S. Hollister 

tern: Fri Through Religion, 

world Allionce for (1914), 170 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N., ¥.; , Henry Atkinson. 

International ope are, A rere of 


; Exec. 
SS ag 
nternatio: aw, 
1826 eee Pr eh: a Waspington 6 \ 
ec; Sec., Elea: 
a SE vestnsent Bankers Ass’n of America (1912), 33 
So. Clark St., Chicago 3, T1l.; Sec., Robert Steven- 
son III. 
Iron and Steel Engineers, Association of eer el 
1010 ee Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 5,300; Man 
Pid Wa Je 
rity and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
es Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., George S, 


Ros 
lialian Historical Society of America (1948), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John N. 
En Corts lton: League of America (Jan. 14, 1922), 
aa alton 
31 No. State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Exec. Dir., William 
Voigt, Jr. j 


Jewish Agricultural Society 000) 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Mer., Theodore 
Norman, 

Jewish Ass’n for Neighborhood Centers (1902 as 
YW a A.), 1391 Lexington Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y:; 8,000; Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jomisk’ Braille Institute of America (1931), 101 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Jacob Freid. 

Jewish Community Centers (see World Feder- 
ation of Jewish Community Centers) 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, goes 
of (1932), 165. ms 46th St., New York 36, 


Es Federation - 


nate of America (1888), 
222 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 8,800; Exec. 
Sec,, Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. of A. (1896), 
50 West 77th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 100,000; 
Exec, Dir., Ben Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 East 
$2d St., New York 16, N. Y.; 351 community cen- 
ters, 525,000 members; Dir. Public Information, 
Bernard Postal. 

Jewish Women, National Council of (1893), 1 
West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 100,000; Exec. 
Dir., Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein 

250 Park Ave. stl. 
Marshall Cassi 


Jockey Club (Feb. 10, a) 
York 17, N. Exec. 

Judicature Society, ion (1913), 424 ut- 
chins Phra Ann Arbor, Mich.; 12,000; Sec., Glenn 


R._ Winter; 
Judson Health Center aly Rh S$ Bprink St., New 
“es 12, N. Y¥.; Adm. Dir., len E. Black, 
.N. 
Junior Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
yale 17, N. Y.; 90,000; Nat’l Exec. Dir., Rome 
._ Collin. 


Junior Americans of the U. 8S. 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., 
Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 
42d St., New York 17, N 


(1936), 1472 
Gottleib. 
50 East 
Y.; 3,000; Pres., John B. 


Heron. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. S. (1920), 21st 
& Main Sts., Tulsa, Okla.; 200,000; Exec, Vice 
Pres., Gordon T. Hicks. 


Junior Colleges, American Ass’n of (1920), Suite 
ae 1785 Massachusetts Ave., x , Washington 
6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Jesse P. Bogu 

Junior League of the City of New. York (1901), 
130 East 80th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of America, Association of the 
(1921), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y.; 
62,000; Administrator, Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman, 


eee aah 

Kennell Club, American (eepk. 17, 
Fourth Ave., New York 3; 
clubs: Sec., Phyllis B. Teyenitts 

Kindergarten Association, 
1909), 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Florence Jane Ovens. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, The, Int’l Order of 
(Jan. 13, 1886), 144 East 37th St., New York 16, 
N. (0,000; Exec, -Sec., Mrs. Frank G. Lopez. 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 21, 1915), 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 3,600 clubs with 
218,000 members; Dir., Public Relations, James E. 
Edmondson, 

Knights of Columbus (March 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, Conn.: 847,811: Sup. 


1884), 221 
.}. 328 member 


National (May 27, 


Sec:, Joseph F.- Lamb. 
ts of Goléen Eagle (Feb. 5 1873), 81 

Dig a imamate 
ir F i 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19. 1864), 1054 Mi , 
Bank ates re eapolis 1, Minn.; 300,000; 2 
i: is ofthe, Row Berkeley ire 

P erki r 

se sei iusako Fo Foundati ion (1 $fa8). “1 Bast 65t 65th St., 
New York 2 ; 

Kraft Pape ‘association. (533), 122 East 42d > 
St., New pane 17, N. Y.; See., Dernell Every. ~~ 


SF is 


The (1874), 130 West 44th St., New 7 York 
36°N e: S00: Sec., Bobby Clark. 
bog ey ae Colleges and U: 
tion of (1887), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., ell I. Thi 
re 
(1899), 9 


a 
Architects, 
erildca ‘we inn St., Boston 8, 
radfor ams. 

logical, Rhinological an Ole ae 
ciety, American (June ae 1895), foe Medical Arts 
are Rochester 7, N. | aaela. Cc pee rele 

ne eT Promot: of be 
. Box 301, Elizabeth, N. J.; 4,200: 


Lawn Association, American (July 27, 
1915), 35 Hughes Ave., Buffalo N. Y.; 5,000; 
Sec-Treas.. Edward E. Holden. 

Tennis Association, United — (May 
a1 1881), 120 preaewar © New York 5, -; 1,250 
member Edwin S 


Society of 
Mass.; Corr. Sec., 


> * 


Van ervitt, 4 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Lillian Claibourne. 
ed Societies, American Council of (1919), 


Learn 
1219-16th St., N.W.,Washington 6, D.C.; 24 societies 
50,000 membership: Adm. Sec., Mortimer Graves. 
Legal Aid d "Association National (1923), 328 Main 


St. East, Rochester 4, N. Y.; 90 organizations: Sec., 
Emery A. Brownell. 
Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 


Y.; 8,000; Sec ward E, Watts, Jr. 
of Decency, National (1933), 453 Madison 
Pee: New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. oa, Wickes 
Mser. Patrick J. Masterson. 

Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
Leprosy (American Leprosy Foundation) (1917), 1 
een avers New York 10, N. ¥.; 30,000; Sec., 

Leprosy Missions, American (1906), 156° Fifth 
Ave New York 10, N. Y.; 80,000; Sec., Raymond 

Currier. 

a -First Avenue Association (1927). 
Beekman Tower Hotel, 7 Mitchell ae New York 
17, Ns Ye Secs Stanley M. Rabada! 

Libraries Association, Ydgveial (1909), 31 East 10th 
St., New York 3, Y.; Exec, Sec., Mrs. Kathleen 
B. Stebbins. 

Library Association, American (1876), 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., 
David H. Clift. 

Library Foundation, aecone (1937), 1250 Hill- 
‘dale Ave., Los Angeles 46, Cali 

Library. of Weekly Newineee National (1949), 
126 So. Main St., Henderson, Texas; Dir., Garland’ 
R. Farmer. 

Life Insurance Ass’n of America (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Be 3 98 member 
companies; Sec. ., Robert B. Cran 

Life Insurance, Institute of of (San. 24, 1939), 488 
eae Ave., New York 22, Ee 

Life Underwriters Ass’n ey the City of N. ¥. 
(1886), Hotel Statler, Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New 
York 4 Bee sor 2,500; Exec. Mgr., Jack-R. Man- 
nin 

Lions Clubs, The International Ass’n of (Oct 
1917), 332 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 10950 
clubs, 497,000 members; Dir.-Gen. oo Roy Keaton 

Lithographers National Association (i906), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Edward 
D. Morris. 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), Garden City Hotel, Saree City, 
I., N. ¥.; 1,400; Man. Dir., Lawson A. Odde. 
Lumbermens Association, Middle Atlantic { (Mar. 
22, 1892), 1528 Walnut st., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; | 

Exec. Dir., Robert A. Jones. 

Lutheran Education Association (1942), 7400 W. | 
Augusta Blvd., River Forest, Ill.; Sec., Elmer Arnst. 

Luther League of America (Oct. 30, 1895), Muh- 
lenberg RS Sh 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia HP 4 

35,000; Exec. Sec., Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


Lutheran Student Federation ‘of ‘Greater New 
York (1947), 316 West 46th St., New York 36, 
N. ¥.; Sec., Miss Gabrielle M. Saenger. 


—M— 

Maccabees, The (1878), 5057 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 2, Mich.; 301,650; Sec.-Treas.,* Peter Wiggle. 
Magicians Guild of America (Sept. 11, 1944). 296 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.; Sec., Justin F. 
Ratterman. 


Magicians, Society American (April 26, 1902 
Central S., Borerriie paper at 800: Navi 


ral Ss Gay of Rae ee 
_ rence, Kan.; eS see» Keith Ro Kelson, ert a 
Managemen’ ‘or e Advancement 
(1911), 74 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Office Mer., Marion Cusick. 

acturers National 


Ma Agents Association 
AE 1724 W. Main St,, Alhambra, Calif.;. 1,350: 
E Saga or wer ; 

; Sion iona sn J 22, 
1895), 14 West 49th St., New York 20° N. Y.: 
i ee ne A pote 1872), 24 

acl 's Associatio 6 

“Woodward Blvd., Washington 5, D S abo. a Mr FP. 


Crass, Jr. 

Manuscript Society (1948, as Nat’l Society of 
Autograph Peullentae), 285 ae eae New 
York 17, N. Y.; See.-Treas., Richard 

Marine Corps League cia), Old Staten Capitol, 
pen, Re Rouge, La.; jt., Jack Brennan. 


see Nayal Architects 
Marine Engineers “Ge : ‘ove 


s) 
‘ine Society of the ~ of N. ¥. (1769), i 
Broad St., New York 4, ye P Pres., Roswell } 


Spicer. 
Marine Underwriters, American Institute of 
(1898), 99 “om St., New York 38, N. Y.; Exec 
Vice Pres., Carl E. McDowell. 

Maritime aoe of the Port of N. Y. (Feb. 5, 
1873), 80 Broad St., New aor 4, N. Y.;. 1,400; 
Gen. Mer., William F. Giese: 

Masonic Service Association (1919), 700 Tenth 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 1,500,000; Exec. 


Sec., Cari’ eer 

Masons, A.A. S. R., Supreme Council 33d Degree 

(Aug. 5, 1813), nit Statler Bldg., Boston 16, 
Mass.; ety Sec. Elmer Raschig. 

S, visa he ae tees Jurisdiction, Su- 

preme Counsell 33d Degree ey 31, 1801), House 

of the ae 1733 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 


- of 
8, 500; 


dpeton 9, D. C.; 400,000; Gr. Sec. Gen., Claud F. 
oung. 

Masons, F. Grand Lodge, State of N. Y. 
(Sept. 5, 1781), ay West 23d St., New York 10, 


N. Y.; 303,025; Sec., Edward R. Carman, (There 

are approx. a 1150, 000 Masons in the U. Ss.) 
Master ers (see a Makers) 
Mathematical ice e of America (1915), Univ. of 

Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 5,200; Sec., ‘Harry M. 


Gehman. 
Mathematical Society, 


American (1888), 80 

pyaesrnan St., Providence 6, R. I.; 4,452; Exec. 
M. MacNeille. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935), 


Dept. of Mathematics, Mich. State College, East 
Lansing, eae Sec.-Treas., K. J. nold. 

Mayfiow Deseendant General Society of 
(Jan. 11, 1897), Ma Bete Society House, Plym- 
outh, Mass. ; 7,800; Gen., Walter L. Glenney, 
916 Madison Ave., Plainfield, WG 

Mayors, U. 8. Conference 3 iva), As Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, ; 300 cities over 
50,000 pop.; "Exec. eee Paul NV. Getiers: 
Mechanical Engineers, can Society of 
eetao: 29 West 39th st., New York 18, N. Y.; 
37,000; Sec., C. E. Davies. 

echanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. Y., 

General Society of (Nov. 17, 1785), 20 "West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney H. Carpenter. 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
eae ueus Nee Cambridge 38, Mass.; Sec., 
Charles R. 

mB eoical Assistants, American Registry of (1950), 

(ae Pa nee Holyoke, Mass.; Sec. Gen., Doris 

Maresc 
D Maren Association, American (1847), 535 No. 


Dearborn aan Chicago 10, Ill.; 140,000; ec., 
F. Lu 

Conredical 1] Association, National 08), ae 

Church St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 4,000; Sec., John T. 


CO redical Library Association (1898), Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories Library, 740 So. Alabama St., 
Indianapolis 6, eae Sec., Miss Louise C. Lage. 
Medical Record librarians, American Ass'n of 
(1928), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 
Exec. Sec., Doris Gleason. 


‘edical Society of the County of Kings and 
omnenes of Medicine of Brocklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brcoke 16, N. Y.; 3,624; Sec., 


h: D. Sega 
AMMedical eh ‘of the pie of N. ¥. (1807), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 23,423; Sec., 
Anéerton 
Wi teaieal Technologists, American College of 
Gee) 71 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec., 
A. Bartholomew. 


© Medical Technology, American Board of (1947), 

Box 215, Tallman, N. Y.; Sec., G. Vilardi. 
Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 

1790 Lay Ek ea York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 

‘aja. 

aye Health, National Ass’n ae (Sept. Be 

1950), 1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y.; Exec 

Dir., Robert M. Heininger. 
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495 
Merchant Marine Li brary Associati 
(1921), 45 Broad New. 
Sen wat so ead AG York 6, N. am Ora, 


Tresting Institute *(1933), ek North Ave., 
ington. 


New oe va case, Ce es 

Meteor ee Society, hideviers (Dec. - 29, 
1919), 3 io St., Poe a: Mass.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., 
Kenneth. C. S: engl er. 

M Y. Societ; 


eth dist urch, N. of the (April 
14, 1866), 150 Fifth Aye., New York 1 i N ie 


ett eree aiuar nee 

ociety in the City of N. Y. 
(1892), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. ia «> Asso- 
ciate Lib., Robe Dolliver. 

Methodist Youth, National Conference of (1941), 
1001 Nineteenth st. So., Nashville, Tenn.; Sec., 
George Harper, Box 871. 

Midwest Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 


ati) 5 - 
ary Engineers, Society (1920), 808 Mills 
Bide. "Washington 6, D.. C.; 21,9000 jus. Mer., 


Mwinitary Institute (see American Military Insti- 


tute) 

Military Order of the Carabao (November, 1900, 
in Manila, P. I.), 927 Seventeenth St., N. 
Washington 6, D. C.; 1,325; Sec.-Treas., William 
J. G. Davis. 

Military Order of The Cootie, Sepreme Pup Tent 
(Sept. 17, 1920, at Washington, D. C.); Box 35, 
Jacksonville, N. C.; 26,000; Sup. Adjé., E. D. 


auft. 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 


(Dec. 27, 1894), 439 West St., New ee Nowe: 
2,000; Sec. Gen., Lt. Col. W. J. Mye 
Military Order of the Loyal beni of the U. S 


(April 15. 1865), 1805 Pine St., Ba 3; Pass 
1,644; Rec c.-in-Chief, West E. Blain 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7 
1782, by Gen. George Washington; reactivated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staff General Douglas MacArthur), 179 
West Washington Blvd., Chicago 2, Ill.; 225,000; 
Nat’l Adj., Archie J. Bakay. 

Military Order of the World, Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, C.; 15,000; Exec 
oe *Col. Edwin 8. Bettetnelm Jr. 


independence Av. S.W., Washington 25, DMes 

5,676; Exec. Sec., Stuart E. tpAsgaprea sal Sr. 
Milk Goat Record Association, Ameri can (1904), 

P. Ps Box 30, Elyria, Ohio; 1,100; Sec., “Robert W 


Soe’ 

Mineralogical Scar resed American Federation of 
(June 12, 1947), 3366 N. E. Beakey St., Portland 
13, Ore.; 10,021; Sec., J. Lewis Renton, 

Mining and Metallurgical meers, American 
Institute oh 187) 29 West 39th. St., New York 18, 
N Edward H. Robie. 
ee Metallurgical Society of America 
(1908), 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., 
Donald M. Liddell. 

Ministerial Association, American (1944), P. O. 
Box 1252, York, Pa.; 1,136; Sec., Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Aqua‘ ennial Association (1940), 116 
Times Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; Sec., Emerson 
N. Townsend. 

Minute Men of eat iiod (April 6, 1917), 58 West 


57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,000; Dir. Gen. 
Francis A. Adams. 
Missionary Association, American, of the Con- 


gregation Christian Churches Gente 3, 1846), 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. 

Missouri Valley pode ees ‘as 07), Rm. 210, 
Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis 8, Mo.; Dir. Publicity, 
Harold J. Tuthill. 

Modern Language Ass’n of America (1883), 6 
Washington Sa. No., New York 3, N. Y.; 7,348; 
Exec. Sec., William R, Parker. 

Modern Deanee Teachers Associations, Na- 
tional Federation ef ae Seobee Washington 
Polke Washington 6, C.; Sec enry Grattan 

yle. 

Montauk Club (1889), 25 Eighth Ave., 


H fats coe & 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Ill.; 
1,088,889; Dir. Gen., Malcolm R, Giles 

Morgan Horse Club (1909), 90 Broad St., 
York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Frank B. Hills. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences (1927), 9038 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Exec. Dir., 
Margaret Herrick. 

Motion Picture Ass’n of America (1922), 1600 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, Society 
of (1916), 40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
4,200; Exec. Sece., Boyce Nemec. 

Motion Pictures, National Board of Review of 
(1909), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y¥.; Office 
Sec., Elspeth Chapin 

Motor Bus Operators, National Ass’n of (1926), 
$29—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Mer., A. W. Koehler. 


Brooklyn 


New 


ee 2 ee 
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ehicle Sag tie ight pc American Os 

of "C883 0) Fg ae Washington 6, D. C.: 
ie 

Motorcyéle. Rasoctsttali, American (1921), 106 

Buttles ‘Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 80,000; Sec., E. C. 


ay Multiple Sclerosis Society, Sige (1946), 270 


cele NOY) 
i! York Newspaper Women’s Club (March 8, 
1922) —— Sere Magee haces Ay. ak, 43d St., 
N ork 1 S . 
New ye Bouthern Society (1886), Plaza Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. at ee New York 19, N. Y.; Sec.. 


Park Ave., New York 17, N. > 23,000; Exec. Sec., | Harvey _L. es. od 
Wry New York Theatres, League of (1930), 234 W 
ret lacoste tion 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James F. 


ion, American a ett 1924), 
aad | a chatte St.. Chicago 37, Ill.; Dir., 
rs. 
Oar ipal, Engineers of the City — ee York 
anon 30 West 39th St., New York 18, N. 
Municipal League, Nettonel aesa)” 299 Groad- 
EN ua York 7, N. 4,000; Exec. Dir., Alfred 
Mural Painters, National gc! of sD, pes 
Fifth Ave. New York 28, N.Y.; S Charle: 


Reilly. 
News Ph phers ete White House 
NE? pret kron, White House, Washington 35, 


Z t. 
netagaper Editors Ameieee Society of eae 


Newspaper Guild, American (1933), a ee 
sity Pl., New_York 3, N. Y.; 26,000; . Vice 


Baskerville. 2 Ralph B. Novak 

M American Ass’n of (1906, c/o Sa ewspaper Promotion Associat: ion, "Netto 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C.; 500 in- (3830). Box 2673, Charleston, W. Va.; 312; Sec., 
stitutions; Dir., Albert E. Parr. nk A. Knig ht. 


Ke aper- © Publishers Association, American 
(age7), 310 1 Lexington Ave... New ‘York 1%, Nig 
786; Gen. Mgr., Cranston Williams. 

ewspaper ; Women’s Club (see N. ¥. Newspaper 
Women’s Clu 

Ninety-Nines, The (Int'l Organization of Women 
Pilots) (Nov. 2 1929), 3310 Milwaukee St., Denver 
5, Colo.; Sec., Mrs. Donna Tracy Myers. 

Nobles of the oH oa a for No. Amer., Im- 


ee lubs, National Federation of (Feb. 28, 

872), 445 West 23d St., New York; 500,000; Pub- 
inity Dir., Patricia Anderson, Apr. 1A, 

Music Conference, American (i947), 332_ So. 
Seo icona, a Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Jonn en 

Music Council, National (1940), 338 West 89th 
St., New York 24, N. Y.; 7,000,000; Exec. Sec., 
Edwin Hughes. 


Music ucators National Conference el perial il of the A. A. Order of the (Sept. 26, 
hi 4, Ill.; Exec. Sec., C. 1872, in N. Y. aan ), 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
Buttchoon [2 aes cago 1, Ill; 0,000; Imperial Rec., George M 


Music, Publishers Protective Association (1935), 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 50 com- 
panies; Chairman of Board, Walter G. Douglas. 

Musicians, American Federation of Gates 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 243,000; 
Pres. A ones. C. Petrillo. 

Mutual Savings Banks, eee Ass'n of (1920), 
60 East. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 528 banks: 
Exéc, Sec., John W. Sandstedt. 


= 

NABUG (see Broadcast Unions and Guilds) 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1928), 381 Fourth Ave., New_York 16, 

85,0007 Exec. Dir., Sterling W. Brown 

National Grange ee of Hessawarsy ote 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
900,000; Master, Herschel D. Newsom. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason ae on Francisco 2, Calif.; 50,000; 
Sec., John T. Reg 

Naturopathic Physicians and Surgeons Associa- 
tion, American (Sept. 5, 1951), 200 Walnut Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., Dwight S. James. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1893), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
6,142; Sec., W. N. Landers. 

Naval Engineers, American Society of Seep 
605 F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; 3,000; 

J. E, Hamilton. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War (Feb. 2, 1899), 1620 Fourth Ave., P, O. 
por 781, Zephyrhills, Fla.; Sec., Frank H. Gun- 
solus. 

Naval Order of the U. S. (July 4, 1890), 12 East 
41st St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 10,000; Commander- 
Gen., Charles Hann. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 15500; Exec. Sec., 
Giles Greville Healey. 

Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt-Navy 
Day League) 

Navy League of the U. S, (1902), Mills Bldg., 
“forested 6, D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Col- 

ns 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (June 26, 1930), 
1016 Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 30,000; Nat'l 
Financial Officer, Mrs. F. J. Jursits. 

Navy Mutual ‘Aid Association (July 28, 1879), 
Navy Dept., Washington 25, D. C.; 10,551; Sec.- 
Treas., B. M. Dobson. 


Saunders. 

Noise Abatement Council, National (1941), a 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Relations, Raymond C. Mayer. 

North Sea Mine Force ‘Amociation (1921), Hotel 
New Yorker, cae ave es 34 oes New York 1, 
N.Y. 5-900; Sec ec., Jacob J 

‘Numismatic Association, gree ek a 
ne Leip ot Monroe, Mich.; Sec., Lew: 

eag 

Numatimatio Society, American (1858), Broadway 
a eS St., New York 32, N. Y.; Office Mer 

s ain 

Nurses Association, ete (1896), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, 177,085; Exec. Sec., Ella 


Best, R.N. 

Ni , National League for (1952, with merg- 
ing of Ass'n of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, Nat’l 
League for Nursing Education, 1893, and Nat’l fae 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 1912) 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 500 acenden 
20,000 individuals; Sec. Anna Fillmore, R.N. 

Nut Growers Association, Northern (1910), Nor- 
ris, Tenn.; 900; Sec., Spencer B. Chase. 


ibe 

Occupational Therapy Association, American 
(1917), 33 West 42d St., New York.36, N. Y.; 
3,600; ‘Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of (April 26, 
1819), 16 West Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.: 
1,590,457; Sec., Edward G, Ludvigsen. 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of, Grand 
Lodge State of New York (1923), 31 Union Square 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; 72,491; Sec., William 
Klumpen. 

ce Management Association, National (June 
ao 1910) 132 W. Chelten Ave., i a 44, 
761; Exec. Vice Pres., W. H. Eva 
“Ghic’ aeclets of New York (1885), Hotel Statler, 
Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New York Te N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Florence P. Rydell. 

Old Guard of the City of N. Y. (N. Y. State 
Militia) Co 21, 1826), 307 West 91st St., New 
York 24, ; Commandant, Lt. Col. Donald Py 
ton a 

Olympic. Association, United States (1921, as 
American Olympic Assn; incorp. by Act of Con- 
gress aie 21, 1950), Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, 
NY: ie Asa 8. ‘Bushnell. 


Near East College Seti A rey Rm, 521, ‘Opiical * Society of America (1916), Mass. In: t. 
Bort St., New York 13, N. ; Sec., Robert s. a ene Cambridge 39, Mass.; 2,125; Sec., ert 


Needlework Guild of America (1885), Suite 605 
Washington Square Bldg., Chestnut at 7th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.: 1,000,000; Sec., Mrs. Alma H. 
Desborough. 

Negro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
dents of (Jan. 15, 1923), Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Sec., R. B. Atwood. 

ates Life and History, Ass’ we aor the Study of 
see 9, 1915), 1538 Ninth St. Washington 

1, D. C.; 350,000; Sec., Louis R. A reilinean 

New England’ Historic Genealogical Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, 
Mass.; 2,500; Rec. Sec., John William Farquharson. 
: New Farmers ye Amerios (1935), Office of Edu- 
ation, ashington C53! 

Se WN, Hla. : 6,200; Adm. Exec. 

ew Yor! ounty Lawyers Association (1908), - 
14 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 7,908; Exec. De 
Charles E. J. Boyd. 


C. Hardy. International (1919), 1721 Railway 
Exchange Bldg.. St. Louis 1, Mo.; 50,000; Sec.- 
aieete sre kan afation: N. x ae 

ometric Association, . La 1895 2 
Thirteenth Ave., Brooklyn 19, 265 ee Ks $0904 
Ordiance Assoution, Amer 

fr mce ocia: ots merican (1919), Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 32,676; Sec., Pionals 
Gere Ameri Guild of 

ea 5. merican of (April 13, 
Rm, 1708, 630 Fifth Ave, New Yook 20, yy: 
13,000; Nat’l Pres. ., S. Lewis Elmer. 

Oriental Research, American Schools of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.;: 
788; Business Mer., Gladys R. Walton. 

RT (see Women’s American ORT). 
jeanne ay aehte pao ‘ae Chee (April 19, 

aS oO icago 11, Tl.; : 
Sec., Russell C. McCaughan, Nir a 


eas Blind (see Blind, Amer. Foundation 


o s Press Club of America Sk 1939 
“West 39th St., New aoe 16, nt Yo 8 aoe 
» Harold H. Daw 
is, Order of (904), Owl Bldg., Hartford, 
——— 


_ Pacific Relations, American Institute: of (1925), 
East 54th St., “New York 22, 
' Pacific War Veterans of Ret orien (Oct. 30, 1941), 
el Washburn Av. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.: 
Nat’l Adjt., Charles V. Stevens. 
American 
; Exec. Sec., John 


Pan American Union Eel ee of American 
‘gtateny (April 14, 1890), Connecticut Ave. at 17th 
., Washington’ 6, D. C.;. Sec. -Gen., berto 


5545 
» Mrs. 


* Paper and Pulp ean Fat ee (1878), 
122 mest 4 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 285 compa- 
r Sec., E. W. Tinker. 

Paper tteary & Tablet Manufacturers Asso- 
giation, ely 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec Edgar P. Baton 
: Porasttolozis ts, American Society of (1925), 

“Knox Colleen Galesbur *g, Tll.; Sec., Cc. Wal 
Parent League of N. (1913), 22 Bast 60th st: 
New York BANS Ys L000: Sec., Mrs. Henry J. 


Parents and Teachers, National Congr ses 
Br cco' 600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, mt 
000 ass’ns, 7,953,806 individuals; Dir. of Office, 
Cora G. Barron. 
arent-Teachers, Nat’l Congress: of Colored 
(ag26), Masonic Temple Bldg., Birmingham 2, Ala. 
rk Association of New York City (1928), 119 
“Best ate St., New York 3, N. Y.; 300; Sec., Irene 


Wals 
Z aS Executives, American Institute of caret 6; 
1898), 30 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., Emile Mardfin. 
Parole Association (see Probation and Parole) 
Patrictic Society, American Nat’l (1931), 130 W. 
Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill; Pres., Herbert H: 


eon 
: ce and Freedom, Women’s Int’l League for 
oP 2006 Walnut ‘St. Philadelphia 3, Pa;. Adm 
ec., Mrs, Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
Women, National e of American (June 
36 ewe Pen-Arts Bldg., 1300 Seventeenth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 4,000; Nat’l Pres., Mrs. 
bine "Wood Daniels. 
Pennsylvania Society (April 25, 1899), Suite 594 
J meeisort ators. 301 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. 1,800; Exec. Sec., Edward J. Bach. 
P.E.0. Sisterhood (Jan. ae 1869), Mt. Pleasant, 
Towa; 115,000; Rec. Sec., Margaret Mohler. 
Petroleum Geol Ser orice Ass’n of (1917), 
1444 So. Boulder, Tulse; Okla.; 10,014; Pres., John 
Emery Adams. 
Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Lacey Walker. 
Pharmaceutical Association, American (Oct. 7; 
1852), 2215 Constitution Av. N.W., Washington 7, 


“D. C.; 26,000; Sec., Robert P. Fischelis. 

Philatelic Society, American (Sept. 14, 1886), 
20: Bp ee ee College, Pa.; 11,000; Exec. 
Sec., Clay M 


of N. ¥. (1928, 


rmoni raya oh Societ 
Phila yiiharoronie vo N. Y., 1842, a 


wal) 
ec., 
Milton C. Nahm. 


Philosophical Society, American (1743), 
South sth St, Philadeiphia 6, Pa.; Sec,. L 
Eisenhart. 


Photographers Ass’n of America (1880), 152 West 


Wisconsin outs , Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Exec. Megr., 
Charles J. Zahn. 
Photosraphic Society of America (1937), 2005 


Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 7,500; Exec. Sec., 


Ran Wright, Jr 
andoiph Wright, Jr. National ogi oe eee 


317 West iter E. 8 ee 36, 
WwW r oderstroi 
Prehysieal Education (see Coll. Physical Educ.) 
Physical Society, American (1899), ers 


Univ., New York, N. Y.; 11,500; Sec., 
Darrow. 

Physical Therapy Association, heed Gu. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 5,328; 


Mildred Elson. 

Piyaioatly Handicapped, American Federation of 
the (Aug. 20, het PrsT0 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4 4, D. C.; 11,000; Founder and Pres., 
Paul A. Strachan; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mildred Scott. 

Physicians, ‘American College of (1915), 4200 
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Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 5, oe Sas: 2,200 


Associates: Exec. Sec., E, R. Lov 
Ph: American ie of “Cio31), 57_East 
es cle New York 22, N. ; Dir., Henry 


Physiotherapis: ete . ¥. State fae, of Cay 
21, 1926). 148 tne sigh St., New York 22, N. 
Sec., Martin Ra 


Pilgrim Society (820), Court and coe Sts., 
Plymouth, oe Warren P. Stron 
of t “United States’ (1903).17 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Ass’t Sec., Kathleen 


E. Rushe. 

Pilot Club International (Oct. 18, bata 520 Per- 
sons Bldg.; Macon, Ga.; 9,500; Exec Dir., Miss 
Wilda Richardson. 

Pilots, Women (see Ninety-Nines, The) 

Pioneer Trail: 


s smo ie American (1926, as 
Oregon Trail -Memorial — Ass’n; name changed 
1940); 4828—217th St., Bayside 64, N. Y.; Pres., 


How . Driggs 
Pi: i Baboclaiionn National (1934), 1606, New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, c.; 
2,000; Exec. Sec., John Miller. 

Planning and Civic Association, American (1935, 
through merger of American Civic Ass’n and Nat’l 
Conference on City Penna 901 Union Trust 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; 2,500; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Harlean James. 

tics Industry, Society of the (1937), 67 West 

44th St., New York 36, a A, 800 companies; 

Exec. V. Pres., William T. 

ee ociety of (i935) “16 John St., New 
York 38, Y.; Mer. Dir., James MacLean 

Poetry ergiation. Modern (1912), 1020 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill.; Sec., Mrs. Borden 
Stevenson, 

Poetry Society of America (1910), 227 East 45th 


St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Gustav oes 
Poetry Society es ere eee tear (1946), P. 
Box 1425, ‘Washington, D, 10,000; Dir., Martin 


Steele. 

Polar Society, American (1934), c/o American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
Ede oe New York 24, N. Y.; 2,270; Sec., August 

‘owal 
Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A, 
(1880), 1514—20 West Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
334,681; Gen. Sec., A. S. Szezerbowski. 

Political Science Association, American (1903), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 6,042; Exec. Dir., Edward H. Litchfield. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
Mg (Dec, 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

. Pa.; 17,000; Sec., Anne Elderton. 

“Polo Association of America, Indoor (1927), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 25 member clubs; 
Sec., Joseph Olmsted. 

Polo Association, United States (1890), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 55 member clubs; Sec., 
Henry Lewis 3d. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. of A. 
(Noy. 1, 1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 
7,985; Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Power Boat Association, American (1903), 700 
Canton Ave., Detroit 7, Mich.; 4,000; Sec., Carl 
Johnson, 

Power Engineers, National Ass’n of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 14,000; Sec., A. F. 
Thompson. 

Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., Charles 


A. Anderson. 
Press Photographers Ass’n Lf N. Y¥. (1915), 220 
; 261; Exec. Sec., 


East 42d St., New York 17, N. 
Ruth D. Brown. 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), Press & 
Radio Bldg., 330 Clayton St., Montgomery 5, Ala.; 
Exec. Sec., Charles Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, Nat’l reece for the 
(1908), 1790 Broadway, dae York 19, -+ 8,200; 
Sec., Miss Regina E, Schneider. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American So- 
ciety for the (April 10, 1866), 441 East 92d St., New 
York 28, N. Y.; 12,000; Gen. Mer., Warren W. 
McSpadden. 

Prevention of War, National Council for (1921), 
1013 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Frederick J, Libby. 

Princeton Club of N. Y. (1895), 39 = 39th St., 
New York 16, N.Y.; 3,846; Mer., E. Redman. 

Prison Association o ey York Cisaay, 135 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Prison Association, American (1870), 135 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Sec E.R. Cass. 

Produce Exchange, N. ¥. (April ‘9, 1862, as 
N. Commercial Ass’n; name changed Feb. 13, 
1867), 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.;, Sec. -C. R. 


Berg 

Professi onal Ball Players of America, Association 
of Sse 9, 1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
13, 

‘eettualient Baseball Leagues, National Ass’n of 
(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 38 
leagues with 292 clubs; Pres., George M. Traut- 


™ Professional Engineers, National Society of 
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‘teen ., N.W., Washington 5, Missions of the (1838). 905 Sehaft B} 
geo. 30.000; Exec ectes ‘aul H. Robbins. St., Philad 2, Pa.; Sec. 
i N. ¥. State Society of 


neers, Society 
(3828), eee bn Central Terminal New York | (1904), me el see 40th St., New York nee N. 
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Exec. Sec., Herald Beckjorden 6,104; S 3 
rot casional Women’s Clubs (see Women’s Clubs, | Reha ie Asser Pes on at gs 
Business and erotemonaty Arlington ats 1 ——s tS 
Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), | ington 5, ; 16,000; Sec., 


2306 cy to pone ‘Akron 8, Peeve 650 compa- 
nies; ec. Sec., 

Propagation of the peep 8 Boclety nd the (1822), ae 
109 East 38th ann ee York 16, N. ; 5,000,000; PR rao oe oo (1916) (see Sciex 
Pipfopeller’ Club of the. United States (Nov. 9, | | Reserve Officers Ass'n of the U. S. (1922), 
1927). 1' 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. ¥.; 10,000; Connecticut Ave., ashington 8. 

Pre ae pact Brooklyn Division of the gg eg atural (1946) 
ais 252 een st. Bons 1, N. Y.; 6,500; | 709 Me Petey Washington 5, = Sec.,) Gas} 
Exec. Sec., J. Henr ‘arpente! a 

Protest: ? Council of the City of N. ¥. a a Retail Credit Association, National (912), 
1943), mi West 23d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. | Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 323,845; Gen. 

D 


oe rasta Cen for (i937), 22 
a New York 24, N. Y¥.; Chmn 


ir., €. W. Petitt. Lindley S. Crowder. 
, ef Institute, National (1944),| Retail Dry Goods Associa’ National asit 
ee, Reform a5 County, );, tee 5 4,125: we ae eee nee ae i oak Oe 
Sec., William F. Burke, Jr. 
Psychical Institute, Amer. (1933), 1145 Vine St., Helo! Furnishings (see Dry Gi Ass'n) A, 
Hollywood 38, Calif.: Dir., Hereward Carrington. Retail ware Association, ; 


ological As Rites. American Cay 1333 Get), 98 penis Bidg., ee 2, ¥2 tae 
sixtecnth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 41,000; ec H. Kiley. Faas can Se 


Exec. Sec., Fillmore H. Sanfor Jewelers 
Ameri: titut one 19) 57 East | (1906), 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.3' 5.8 
Physics, ican Institute (1931), gs ae) eee 


N. Y.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., 
Wallace es = RETREADS (gst), 180 Central Park Sou 
Probation and Parole Association, National | New York 19, N. ¥.; Nat’l Commander, Lisle Bi 

(1907), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; hs. 

Exec. Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. ion, U. S. (March 5, 1900), | 
Public Education Aec tion. noe Eee a0 West eed Bt. gotinetele. Mass.: 1,500; Exec. Se 

ec ar, tanle’ ragui 

her ie al “eed ss iaoaes PE eta Ass’n ef American (1928). c 
Public ee ere vos ears pane an Bg eee Bb Princeton, 

1872), 1790 Broadway, New Yor 

Exec. Sec., Reginald M.. Atwater. Ride raat of America, National (1871), 

St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Exec. Sec., Bleecker Mar- | 7,500 clubs, Dir. Pub. Relations, Paul B. Cardine 

quette. Read Builders Association, | Are 902: 

Public Welfare Associatio Amer, (1930), 1313 | World Center Be 918 mth St., 


Hoagl 
Public Health Federation (1917), 312 West 9th | Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 


N.W 

East 60th St., Chicago 35, Ill.; Dir., Loula Dunn. | Washington 6, ; 6,000; Exec. Vice Pres., Ev 
Pulp and Paper Industry, , Technical Ass’n of the | gene es de pe 

(1915), 155 Bast 44th st New York 17, N. Y.; Rocket Society, American (1930), 29 West 398 


5,700; ‘Sec., R. G. Macdonald. St.. New York 18, N. Y.; 3,200; Sec., = me Slade. . 
Rodeo Association, International as Rod 
Ass’n of America); 'Sec., E. N. Boy. = 28 endicto. 


Ore. 
Rodeo Association (1914), 812 Deny 
National Sank ldg., Denver, Colo.; 3,000; Buste 


Ivory. 

Roleo Association, National (1926), 2642 
Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., Geor 
Mathison. 


ose Club Seiernndionat (i (1919), ad 32, uy 
t., N.W., Washington 6, D. 'C.; Sec., Mis 
Gwladys W. Jones. 


Racial Equality, Comgress of (1943), 513 _— 
166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., George M. 


Houser. Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n ef Am 
Racing Association, United Hunts (1905), oi (1937), 17341 a eecune Ave., Detroit 21, Mich: 
44 Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., James C. | Sec., Fred A artin. 
rady. Rose 


Socket: ize American (Mareh_ 13, 1899), 333 
Racing Associations of the U. S., Thoreughbred | Derry St., Harrisburg, Pa.; | ; Exec. 
(1942), 95 Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Bre James P. Gurney 
37_race tracks: Exec. ’Sec., "Spencer J. Dra Reosicrucian Fraternt y (1614, in Germany; 1855 
Racing reer National Ass’n State in U. S.), ‘‘Beverly 1’, Quakertown, Pa,: Sec 
ae = . Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. | Treas., E. Myron Clymer. 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), pre 3 
Aas Artists, American raion of (1937), | Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., 1 A. Pool 
15 West a New York 36, N .Y.; 25,000; Sec., Rosicrucians Society oh, (1909), 321 West 1014 


A, Frank i St., New York 25, N. Ses E. Van 
Radio Engineers, Institute = oo. 13, 1912), 1 Rotary Ini aL eS Geb. i 
East 79th St., New York 21, ; 33,621; Exec. | Wacker says Chicago 1, Tll.;. 375, 70: 


Sec., George W. Bailey. R._Means. 
Radio y League, American (1914), 38 ag Table International (March 
Salle ree West Hartford 7, Conn.; 56,308; Gen. | 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, Calif.; 1 80: 
ceo I Telesis lea. Brpadonsiens’ “Nationale Cowie geen tion, Intercollegiate (19 Bilt 

Te m roadc: rs, a = 00), 
Ass’n of (1922), 1771 N St., N.W., Ae ae Sco! , | More Hotel, New York li, Noss ear i yes £ 


D. C.; 1,768; Sec.-Treas., C. E. Arney, Bushnell, 

Radic and Television Directors Guild (i942), 114 Royal Arcanum (June 23, At aint 
aed 52d St., New York 22, N. Y.; 800; Exec. Dir., | A, Boston 18, Mass.; 40, 000 a ult, 5, 000 F 
N. Burnett, Sec., Herbert F. Hotchkiss 


‘Railroa ds, Association of American (1934), 


yatanitan National March 19, 1930 me Ww: efiele 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 132 : Marvin : = i 


17,874; Exec. Sec., L, 
system lines; Sec.-Treas., G. M. Campbell. Vion Orthodox Clubs, Federated 1 oan), 68- 
Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. | Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, L. I., N, ; 130 club 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Pres., PB. Harvey | Publicity Dir., Ladd I. Johnson. 


Middleton. / 


Railway Engineering Association, Ameri 
(1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, nob ADE 300: 
Sec., N. D. Howard. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Ass’n 
eee 28, ain in ps: Ne, Germany), 

; Ox Roanoke a 29; va : 
Ail CIR sore 

eal Estate rd of New sor (1896), 12 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,750: Ex 
Pres., Harold R. Bixler. Say stare 

Recreation Association, National (April 12, 1906 
as Playground Ass’n of America; 1930, ee 
changed), 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. 
15,500; Exec. Dir., Joseph Prendergast. 

Red Cross, American National (May 21, 1801), 
17th and D Sts., Washington 13, D. C.: 20,000,000 
senior, 19,000,000 junior; Sec., Harold W. Stare 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 


—s— 
Safety Council, National (Oct, 13, 1913), 425 Ne 
ee Ave., Chicago a3, 2s 8,500: Gen. 

Fates 7 net A i Soci 

afety neers, merican. ociety of (1911) 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hll.; 6,300; Mar 
Dir., J. B. Johnson. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y. ee 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. ¥.; Rec. Sec 
Robert Graham 

St. David’s Society of the State of N. ¥. (1835) 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec. Joh 
| Hughson Jones. 

St. George’s Society of New York (1770), 3 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y.; Almoner, H. 
Migenel: holas Club ( De 

cholas Club (1875), 60 East 54th St., Ne 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Archibald Douglas, Jr. 
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Paul, Guild of (1937), 501 W. . Short St., Lex- 
Ky. eke aay ‘d B, Nie 

es Executives Club-of N. ¥. (1933), Suite =u 
Roosevelt Taal York 17, aC ), Su Exec 

, Harry R. Whi 

oe Reawooas ‘League (1918), 114 Sansome 
i ey D cameleon 4,. Calif.;~17,000; Adm. Sec., 
: and Loan League, National (1943), 907 
Bide. Washington 6, D D. C:; Exec. Mer., Os- 


on : ’, U.S. (1892), 221 No. 
062; Exec. Vice Preés., Byron’ L, Fox. 


ic and Historic Preservation Society, Ameri- Social Science rere Council (1923), 230 Park 
£1880), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and Nas- are: New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., Eleanor C. 


New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Gardner Osborn. 
ee ssn of ew aa Social Sciences, National ns of (1899), 271 
arden: Ase 1 ‘N ma (1907), 121 Madison Ave., New York 16, Y.; Sec., Rosina 


ist Sist St., New York 22, Y.;_ 22,000; Sec., Manne 
jocial Work, National Conference of (1874), 22 


Deere eee Kean: toe tne Aa t of | Social 

ence, American Ass’n for the Advancemen: 

B), 1545, Massachusetts Ave., _N.W.;. Washing- we Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio} 5,500; Exec. Sec., 

jond 'L. TE ise. AOU Associate Adin.wRec._Ray- Social Workers, American. Ass’n of. (1921), 1 

Science and Industry, Southern Ass’n of (1941). Fa ete ‘Angerson. 16, N. Y.; 13,500; Exec. Sec. 
way, Jr. Society of the Cincinnati (May. 13, 1783), 2118 


009 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga.; Dir., H. 

cience Writers, National Ass’n of (1934), 2 Hast Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 
d St., New York 21, N. ¥.; Sec., Alton Blakeslee. | S€¢- Gen., Joseph Knox Fornance. 
‘Sciences, American Academy rok (July 12, 1937), Sociological Society, American (1905), N. 2g 


Univ., Washington Square, New York 3, N 
O. Drawer 471, Palm Beach, Fla.; Gen. Pres., 4,600: Office Sec., Miriam F. Alpert. 


Sojourners, National (1917), 1608 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 17,494; Nat’l Sec.- 
Treas., Merritt B. Curtis 

Soldiers, Sailors and Alinnen! s Gap (1922), 283 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. 

Songwriters Protective Abseuiniee fie3)) ane 
| West 55th, St., New York 19, N. Y.; 2,200; Exec 
Dir., oe Stern. 

Sons of The American Legion (May 4, 1933), 700 
No. Penn. St., Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, ind.; 6,500: 
Dir., Allen B, Willand. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Sub- ieee Bldg,, Wall 
and Nassau Sts., New. York 5, N. Y¥.;°2,220: Exec. 
Sec., Muriel Slodden. 


- Small Business, American Ass’n of (1942), tsa 
St. Charies Ave., New Orleans 12, La.; Man. Dir. 
Joseph D. Henderson Rm. 453. 

Small Bus: en’s Association, National 
Mee 2834 ‘Central St., Evanston, Ill.; 12,000: 

Exec. VY. Pres., A, W. Kimball. 

—— peer of America (1932), Box 71, El- 
mira, N. Y.; 1,200; Sec., Paul A. Schweizer 

Social Hygiene ‘Associa tion, pase (1912). 
1790. ‘Broadway, taal York 19, .N. ; 25,757; Sec., 
a eee aR So iety for the St 

oc! oblems, Society for the judy of Ca 
105 Maxwell, Syracuse Univ:; Syracuse, N. Y.; 


Academy of- National Re- 
ch Council etee 1916), 2101 Connecticut Ave., 
\ a ., Washington 25, D.C.; Exec. Officer. S. D. 


Se ocitish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (July 5 
B1), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 18, 689; 
William : Slater. 

Sculpture Society, National (May 30, 1893), 
083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
dred J. Amabile. 

Seamen’s Church ee. of New York (1834), 


= a St., New York 4, N. ¥.;. Dir., Raymond Sons of the American Revolution, National So- 
Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 175 | ety made nll 20, 188) ee 


Rifth Ae New York 10, N. Y. ate Ave., New | farcla L. fee dale 
Sons of Confederate Veterans Gre), Law Bldg.. 
Richmond, Va.; Sec 


York 10, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., John F. Noble. 
Seamen’s Service, United ( (Sept. 11, 1942), 39 H. Mas Ie 
Sons and Daughters of Lahey. "National Coun- 
econdary-School Principals, National Ass’n of | oi) (1875), Rm, 205, 13 No. 13th St., Philadelphia 


Broadway, New York 6, N, 
1816), 1201 Sixteenth St:., N.W., Washington 6, 7, Pa.: 33,605; Nat'l Sec., Florence Wende. 
ae 14,500; Exec. Sec., Paul E. Elicker. "Sons and Daug hters of the Pi'grims, National 
Reisetarice "Association, National (1942), 25 East Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 Peachtree St., N.W 
glen 3: senrsas City 6H, Mo.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., | Atlanta, Ga.: Seéc., Mrs. John L Harper. 
22 OE Gath Sons of Poland, Association of the (1903), 665 
ing Eye, The (1929), Morristown, N. J.; 2 

000 contributing members; Sec:, George Werntz, Newt, Bre: oereey City 6, N. J.; 18,000; Sec., 
Semantics, International Society for General aerial Ser Siputiony ex See Bee ees 
eal W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; Sec., Sons of the Revolution, General Society of (Feb. 
e hite Plains, 
Serigraph Society (1940), 38 West 57th St., New th oho. ton: Con Goce evi Gameead eoate nel 
eran, Din Dor Melzer ite | ,80n8, of the Revolution in the State of N.Y. 
Sertoma International (April aie 1912), Suite | (pep, 22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54. Pearl St.. 
03, 1114 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo;; 10,000; | New vork 4. N. Y.: 1,700; Exec. Sec., Mildred 
Richard C. Murray. Willcox Treen. Z 

75th Division Veterans Associations. (1945, ‘in Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
eee eS OS eae RP a Sec:, | 9772 So. Broad St., Trenton 10, N. J.; 20,000; Sec.. 
7ith Division Association (Feb. 18, 1921), 28 East TOE DU RC mie a Beh 
oe ei New York 16, N. Y.; 25, 000; Sec., Charles 


Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 
(1921), 1124 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, 

Shepherds of Bethlehem, Order of (Nov. 9, 1896), 

‘6 No. Broadway, Ganges 2, N. J.; 9,000; Sec.; 


Pa.; 16,000; Exec. Sec.. Miss Martha R. Soe 
jan S. Halpin, Rm, 


Southern Conference (Feb. 25, 1921), O. Box 

1 ra eats st ena 
rut e ucation Foundation ~ 

*Shipbuilders Council ‘of erica (1921), 21 auees ones St, NE. Atlanta 5, Ga.: Exec. Dir,, J & 

Ha peti Nstcislon Nuseaal Goi Th | PS 

Shoe. Retailers ssociation, Na onal- 1¢ sil ‘ 

fadison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Southern Resionsl: Connell Oe eee 

res., L. E. Langston. 

Shore and Beach Preservation era ag 


Auburn Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 1,800; Sec.- 
Treas., Miss Katherine Stoney. 

(merican (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; 

ec., Peter J. Gannon. 


Southern Society (see N. Y. Southern Society) 
Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 57th 

Shorthand Reporters aa n, N. ¥. (1876), 60 Cen- 
re St., New York 7, N. ; Sec., May Sweetis. 


St., New York 19, N. Y.; Pres., Robert Seelav. 
Spanish-American War (see Naval and Military 
Shuffleboard ities, National (1931), P. 
ox 889, gs Petersburg 1, Fla., Publicity Dir, 


Order of) 
Re eres War he (amalgamation of ea 
oe Hayao Reade wie Bt SEMAN Rg 
‘ouis Glynn. ox 191 ashington — 
Silurians, Society of the LP moe 705, 180} D.°C.; 46, eek: Adjt. Gen., E, BE. Carle. 
fentral Park “South, New York 19. Soatoh Ass’n of America (1914), i2 E. Bloom- 
Simpler Spelling Association (1946, succeeding ington St., Iowa City, Iowa; 5,500; Sec., O. A. 
implified Spelling Board, 1906, and Spelling Re- | Hitchcock. 
a Ass’n, 1876), Lake Placid Club, Essex C€o., Speleological Society, National (1939), 3047 S. 
fe ; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. Columbus St., Arlington, Va.; 1,250; Sec., Mrs 
Stest Shooting nesoelation? National (Dec. 16, | Ellen Moffett. 
946), Rt. 5, Box 595-E, Dallas 9, Texas; 6,600; Standards Association, American (1918), 70 East 
ec.-Mer. George W. WwW 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir., Public Rela- 
Ski Ass'n of America, National (Feb. 21, 1904), | tions. G. P. Paine. 
ox B, Barre, Mass.; 50,000; Sec., Roger Langley. State Budget Officers, National Ass’n of (1945), 
Ski Club of America (Dec. 1 1947); 9 Central | 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Exec. Div.. 
ark West, New York 23, N. Y.; Sec:, Cy Panitch. | Frank Bane. 
Ski Patrol System, National (1938), 7106 og de State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 East 


ldg., Denver 21, Colo.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., Ralph C. | 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 
easey. State Parks, National Conference of (1921), 901 


— — 


500 
Union Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Miss 


illiams. 
ee ition Association, American (4839), 8 
eae pe St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000: 
Samuel Weiss. 

Se riatistical Institute, Inter American a 12, 
Pao Han per nion,. ie ag Bat Fr 

ec.-Gen. ancisco de Abrisqueta. 

Steamship Histori Societ, y of America ie! D 
West Le est R. 700; Bee. Edwin A. Patt. 

Steel Con: ahainertioe adi of (2921), 
101 iets Abbe 1 New, YOrE 17, N. Y.; Exec. Viee 
Pres., 0S 

St eel. ounders Society of America (1902), 920 
Ewen Bldg. hg ae 15, Ohio; 150 companies; 
. F. Kerm ona) 

Eeicaben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexing- 
aL New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., J. George M. 
Stotz 

Stock Exchange, American (1849 as Curb Ex- 
change; indoors June 27, 1921; ane Jan 1, 
1953), 86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, ; Dir. Pub. 
Relations, John J. Sheehan 

Steck Exchange, Midwest (1892, as Chicago 
Stock Exchange; name changed in Dec., 1949), 130 
So. LaSalle St.; Chicago 3, Ill.; V. Pres. Bo GE 
ork Exchange, New York (May 17, 1792), 11 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec. Edwin Peterson. 

Stock Exchange, San Francisco (Sept. 18, 1882). 
155 ee San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., 
Ruth Kapels' 

Student Association, U. S. National (1947), 1307 
Sansom St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 100,000; Pres., 
Richard J. Murphy. 

Student Councils, National Ass’n of (4931), Per 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 5,600 
schools; Dir. Student Activities Geraia Van past 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian — 
sions (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. 
Gen. Sec., E. H. Johnson 

Sugar Brokers ieeoel etiam: Notienst (Sept. 2, 
1903), 129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec 
Sec., James Harrington. 

Sunbathing Association, American (Feb. 2, 1937), 


Box 38, Mays Landing, N. J.; 6,000; Sec., Rose 
Holroyd. 

Sunday Eceae (1933), 279 Highland Ave., New- 
ark 4, N. 25,000; Sec., Robert S. Womer. 


Surgical Se arcintion, American (1882), 59 East 
Madison St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., R. K. Gilchrist. 


Surgeons, American College of (1913), 40 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill; 19,000; Dir., Paul R. 
awley 


Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 
(1941), P. O. Box 470 Ben Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C.; Sec., Walter S. Dix. 

p Symphony Orchestra poe American (1944), 

O. Box 164, Charleston, W. Va.; 7380; Exec. Sec., 


Mrs. Helen M Poonek 


eps. 


Table Tennis Association, U. S. (1934), 333 No. 
ese aes Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,000; Pres., James 
: rou 


Ave., 
Sec., y' 
mimany,. pet of San Columbian Order) 
(1788). 233 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 
Tariff League, American (1885), — West he 
at New York 36, ; Sec., Richard H. Antho 

Tax Adistaiottatuee ‘Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Charles 
F, Conlon. 

Tax Association, National (1907), ae an St., 
Sacramento 14, Calif.; Sec., Ronald B. W 

Teachers Agencies, National Ass'n of asin), *533 
Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 14, N. Y.; 
Sec.-Treas., Hoyt S, Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Federation of (April 15, 
1916), 28 E, Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 56,000: 
Sec.-Treas., Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

Teachers of English, National Council of (1911), 
8110 So. Halsted St., Chicago 20, Il).;. 13,874; Sec.- 
Treas., W Wilbur "Hatfield. 

Teachers of French, American Ass’n of (1927), 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., Gev. B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American 
Ass’n of (1917), DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind.; 
3,988; Sec., L. H. Turk. 
jyelevision eatouaits (see Radio and Tele- 
vision 

Television Directors (see Radio and Television 
Directors) 

Television Engineers (see Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers) 

Temperance Federation of N. Y. (1905, as Anti- 
Saloon League of N. Y.), 44 Howard St., Albany 7, 
N. Y¥.; State Supt., Wallace H. Marsh; Sec.. 


Charles Wood. 
National (Noy. 1950 by 


Temperance League, 
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1948 n League ,” 1895, a2 
Nat'l T jovement), ar “Tsae | 
re #2 epee By Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. D 


d Tolerance Ass’n of Amer. 
5 in, Nebr. 


eae ow Satene Y.; Sec., Irene 
ve ew Yor Sontag 
Theatre and .’ American 


Nai 
Act of Congress, July 5 1935), ANTA Pla 
245 West 52d St., New York 19, N. ¥. 
Theatre Wing (see American reise ite. Ws ng) 
eodore Roosevelt Association : 
by U.S: Congress 1920), 28 East 201 ise: New 7 D 
aa see Pog =e Hermann og EE 3 
eodore. Roosevelt-Nav League (Oct. ¢ 
4838), ams a on st. New York 22, N. 
ounder, Josep oO. 5 
Theologieal Li American (1947 
Bonebrake_ Theological Seminar, Library, 
Harvard Blvd., Dayton 6, Ohio; Lib., Miss 


. George 
‘Theological Sc , American Ass’n of Ang: >| 
1918), 1100 So. peer St., Rochester 2 
108 institutions; Sec., Oren H. Baker 
Theosophical Society (1875), P. O. Bin C, 
dena 15, *Calif.; -Gen., R. K. Van Mater, . 
Theosophical - Sock iety of America (1886), et 
Box ies Wheaton, Ill.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Carolii 


th Street-Midtown gps Gane eee We 
sith oe New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., 


ketene Society (1941), Rm. 505 Cabell He 


University, Vas Sec., 
"Thoroughbred of America (March 12, 1932 
145 E, Short St., Lexington, Ky.) See., Aug 


ee National (1917), 121 W, Wace 
er rive “Gniened Tll.; Exec. Sec., Helen = 
Tip Toppers, Pittsburgh (a club for fall. Pp 
(uly 12, 1940), P. O. Box 2024, Pittsburgh 30, rs 


Sec., Mary Alice Decke saa 

T International (first club, x 

1924), 1104 West 8th St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

000; Exec, Sec., RS Blanding. : 
onal (1938), 16 


Toastmistress Clubs, Internati 
No. Baker St. wie ‘Ana, Calif.; 500 clubs; S 


Mrs. Mark Mi an. 

Tool rs, American Society of (1932! 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Torch Clubs, International Ass'n. of (1924), 1 
Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, N. Y.; 
Sherman G. Crayton, 


st s ; Se 


and Field Association, Middle Atlant 
Collegiate ete Biltmore “Hotel, New_York 1 
N. Y.; 24 colleges; Sec., - Bushnell. 

Traffic Club of N. Y. (1908), Hotel Biltmore, 33 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 2,617; Offé 


Megr., Carrie Henoch. 

Traffic Engineers, Institute of (Jan. 20, 193 
211 Strathcona Hall, Yale Univ., New Haven 4 
Conn.; 700; Exec. Sec., M. Mansfield Todd. 

Transit Association, | American (1882), 292’ Madi 
son Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Gen. Sec., Arthu 


W. Baker. 

Training Directors, ors, American Society of (19455 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,000; 
Treas., R. L. Moberly. 

Transportation Ass’n of America (1935), 130 N. 
wes a Chicago 6, Ill.; 13,700; Sec., Miss Edit 

r 

rraveleee Aid Associati National (1917), 42 

pourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; Gen. Dir., Laur: 


d 
Travelers Aid Society ot N, ¥. (1905), 144 Ee 
44th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 8,024; Gen. Dir 
David W. Haynes. 1 
Trotting Association, U. S. (1937, by merger « 
Amer. Trotting Ass’n, Nat’] Trotting Ass’ n, Trov 
Hing Register, and United Trotting Ass’ n), 134 
. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 10,288; Sec., Edwa 


F. Hackett. 
Trucking Associations, American’ Ae 143 
., Washington 6, « Mar 


Sixteenth St., 
Dir., John V. "Lawrence. 

True Sisters, Veree Oruee (1846), 150 West 85 
St., New York 24, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., Mrs. _Walte 
Bronston. 
Tuberculosis Association, Natienal (June 6, sed, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500; 
pais ames G. Stone 
erculosis and Health Association, .N. 
(1902). 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Public Relations, Mrs. “Mary W Hooker. 
Turf Association, American Gea ith and Cert 
tral Sts., Louisville, Ky.; Sec., Sam H. McMeeki 
Turf and eee Club, (1895), 250 Park Ave., Ne 
York 17, N. ; 556; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 

Turn Meeenee N. Y¥. (1850), Lexington Ave. a 
85th St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Frank Kirch 


Giev: 21, 1848), 8735 BE. Jef} 
Mich.; 25,343; Sec., E .A 


Secr 


ner. 
Turners, American 
ferson Ave., Detroit 1 
klund. 


eT Ave. Street ee eee (March 1, 1929), 
Ave ae aiew York 10, N. Y.; Man. Dir.; 


—— 
formed Fire Officers een 1944), 
et New York 7, N. dee rhoues ie 


‘Saoncas ‘Learec 1919), 25 Beacon 
,» Mass.; 5,500; st Dir., H. Talbot 


Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Alliance of (Sept. 23, 1880), 25 Beacon St., 
8, Mass.; 20,000; Sec., Mrs. John H. Sea- 


th in America, Board of 
ducation (1918), 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Gould Wickey. 
Dnited Nations, American Ass’n for the (1923 as 
ague of Nations Ass’n; renamed 1945); 345 East 
6th St., New York 17, awe 40,000; Dir, Public 
fomation, Eleanor Mitche 
United Nations League of a sasere (1946), 1612 T 
‘aiue -W., 200 from 25 nations; Sec. Gen., James J. 


United “Press peas (June 22, 1907), 220 
42d St., New York 17, N Pay es., Hugh 
tille; Sec., ‘Charles E. Camp bell. 
Dnited Service Organizations (Jan. 31, 1951, by 
merger of Associated Services for the Armed Forces 
nd dormant wartime USO, estab. Feb. 4, 1941), ey 
ifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Wm 
Spencer Bowen. 
Universities, Association of aoeeoae poe 
. a "es ag Rochester 3," es 
le 
~ University oe (1865), 1 West 54th St., Néw 
York 19, N. 


mc 


Sec., Thomas FitzGibbon. 
University Gl batcuiten Association, National 
Bo) Rogers D, Indiana Univ., Pacerineton, 


Ind.: 74 institutions; Sec., Everett J. Soo: 
Uintversity Professors, American Ass’n of (1915), 
eee. “Massachusetis Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
43,404: Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 
rican Ass’n of (1882), 
6, D. C.; 122,100; 


Urb: New == 1910), 202 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. 00; Dir, 
Pub. Relations, William R. sina 


fe 


Vatel Club ay 9, 1913), 349 West 48th St., 
New York 36, Y.; Mer., Fernand Chardneet. 

Vegetables fee ae Ass’n of America (1908), 
oR Dept., Ohio sl Univ., Columbus, Ohio; 

6,000; Sec., H. Bro 

Veteran Corps of Artillery State of N. Y. (Nov. 
a ee The eit Pet Fork. ANS, New York 
A Lou: 

aI ote Ee Association pewsine Goss, 820-Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6,-D. C.; 12,000; 
Nat’l Adjt. Victor Devereaux. 

Ve Empleo: oyees Ass’n of the B. & O. 
(Oct. 6, 1913), B. -& a Te Baltimore 1, Man 
11,638; ‘Sec., R. L. Hau 

Veteran Police Association, N. Y. (Jan. 7, 1891), 
I50 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 


FES as a Amor ican AVC) (1944), 


ashington 9, 
D. C.; 12,000; Exec. D: 
Veterans of oe 


ee es 325,006; aw Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Grant 


Bering Medical Association, American (1863), 
Be Michigan iter Chicago 5, Ill.; 12,000; Sec., 
Hardenber 
Evacational Ansoolation, American es 1010 
Jermont Ave., N. aw py oencton 5, D. C.; 33,000; 
Sec., M. D. Mol 
ney Ball Association, U. S. (1928), 291 Broad- 
vay, New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., H, T. Friermood. 
Volta Speech Ass’ a ‘for the Deaf (see Deaf, Volta 


Speech Ass’n). 
aN ee 


AC-VETS Association (Women’s Army Corps- 
crass Association) (July 26, 1946), 1227 Jarvis 


, i 26, Ill. 
Wee Whitman’ Solar * America (1936), « ; 2 


ds 492, Hempstead, N. ; Exec, Chmn., Fred R 


Faite: Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled 
*iaiter (1900), 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
7. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooke Pa: rker 

Walther leaene (May 23, 1893), 875 No.. Dear- 
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niet ern iene 10, T1l.; 75,000; Office Mer., H. 

War Deaee American (1942), 405 Scarritt Arcade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 66,516; Nat’l Exec. Dir., Arch 
Stafford. 
el 1% ¥ Rensh A East Or: 

, shaw Ave., H a 

Gen., ge ese Cook. e pee 

Wate Clock Collectors, National Ass’n of 
(1943), P. so Box 33, Columbia, Pa.; 1,400; Sec., 
Earl T. Strickler. 


Wa i Works Association, Ears on 1881 21 
aes ae New York 17, ; 9,300; Se tea 
rdan. 


Waterfowl Association, American ie kee Box 
1890, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec., Mrs. Ru 

Weights and Measures, meee Institute 0 of 
(1916), Georgetown, Mass 

Welding Society, american “Abid. 33 Fives: sath 
i| St., Pagal York 18, N. Y.; 8,900; Sec., J. G. Ma- 
eral 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1940), 150 Fifth Ave., 
arews zerk 11, N. Y.; 120,000; Sec., Miss Lillian A: 
(0) 

West Side Ass’n of Comers apa): 330 West 
42d St., New York 36 . Y.; 1,200; Exec. Vice 


Pres, James w. *Danahy. 
estchester ounty Children’s Association 
1815), ul ane se White Plains, N. Y.; 6,000; 
Dit.» Mrs. Merl Hubbard. 
Wes: estern’ Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 
1895), 304 Hotel Sherman, paren sy 1, Il. 
Whigs hgh aheets Society of (1948), Carvel Hall, 
Annapolis, M Dir., Thomas L. Christian. 
hitehall iineh Club (1910), 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Sec., Donald D. Van et. 
Wholesale Dry Geods. institute 1928), 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, .; Exec. Vice Pres., Henry 


Matter 

Wildiite Pedaaticgs National (1937), a8 corer 

pee ae Takoma Park, Washington 12, oP 
000; "Sec., Lloyd F, Wood. 

3 nice Foundat ion, North Ametices (July 22, 

193), 709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Cc. Gutermuth. 

Wiiatire Management Fier na (1945), 709 Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, . R, Gutermuth. 

Williams Club (1913), 34 Bast 39th St... New 
York 16, N. Y.; 1,600; Megr., Doris S. Humphrey. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (Nov. 18- 
20, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIll.; Nat’l 
Corr. Sec., Mrs. H. E. Mielke 

Women’s. International Bowling Congress (Nov. 
29, 1916), 694 S. nee St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 
600,000; Sec., Mrs. Emma Phaler 

Woman’s athena Sabbath ‘Alliance (1894), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Clarice 
A, Francis. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler, Seventh are at 33d st, * New York i, N. Y.; 
Pres., Hilda J. uch. 

Women Artista ‘National Ass’n of 1889), 67 East 
59th St., New York 22, N, Y.; 750; Exec, Sec., 
Mary K. Manning 

Women Barber hon Quartet ese nach of 
gt95a), ae | rca 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; ay $ 
Sec., Mrs. S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

Women ie ants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), 731 Grand Marais 
Blvd., Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.; Pres. Nat’l, Mrs. 
Lloyd DeWitt Smith. 

Women Voters of N. Y., League of (Nov. 30, 
1901, as N. Y. State Woman Suffrage Ass’n; name 
changed) Nov, 19, 1919), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 


Women Voters of the U. S., League of pai 
1026 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
122,000; Exec. Sec., Muriel Ferris. 

Women World War Veterans (1919 as Women of 
the USNRF; renamed 1930), 237 Madison Ave., 


ef of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), 50 West 72d St., New York 
23, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. M. Sommer Howard. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization Through 
pooh Beano and Training (1927), 212 Fifth Ave., 
Nene 16, N. ¥.: 30,000; Exec. Dir,, Nathan 
Gould. 

Woman’s Army Corps-Veterans face WAC-VETS) 

Women’s City Club of N. Y. (1916), 277 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 671; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Caryl R. Granttham. 

Women’s Clubs, Business and Professional, Nat’! 
Federation of (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y.; 165, Julia Cole Fauber 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation: “of (1890), 
1734 N St., N.W., ‘Washington 6, D. C.; Exec, Dir., 
Mrs. Stephen J. Nichols. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston’ 16, Mass.; 3,861; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Mary. H. Tolm 

Women’s Crete. Service League (1921), Natl. 
Pres., ees es . Clay, 150 Fifth Ave., San 

'rancisco Ey 
z Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa~ 
tion (1919), 28 Hast 20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Dorothy M. Matthews. 


812, General Society of the Sept. 14, 


oodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5 es 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island ,Ill.; 450,000; N 
Sec. L. i 
‘ Circ reme Forest (Jan. 12, 1891). 
Oana 2, Noe 155,988; Nat’l 


‘oodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont PL., 

Denver, Colo.; 32,944; Sec.-Treas., J. F. Freeman. 

Wi en of the World Life Insurance Society 

(June 6, sone ies oe, bt lar St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 
; Sec., pee ee 5 

“3 Fool Associates of the N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

Sept. 2, 1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. ¥.; 
Se Ass’t. Sec., William Donaghy. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. and 80 Fed- 
eral St., ee ae) Mass.; Sec., Glen F. Brown 

a GH ess). 

(Nworia Cslentar Association (Oct. 21, 1930), In- 
ternational Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 19,000; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federation of YMHAS and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 East 32d St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Sec.. Louis Kraft. 


pany ss 


Yale Club of N. Y. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. to Committees, 
Miss Marie B, McDowell. 

Yeomen (F), National (1926); national charter 
approved June 15, 1936), Hotel Roosevelt, 23d & 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 800; Adjt., Mar- 
garet R. Wellbank. 


883), 
at’l 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


President of the United States 
Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 
Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
—————_.. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 


Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare, favors Mrs. Secretary, not 
Madame Secretary. 


Officers of Army and Navy 


Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; -Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. follows the Army or Navy des- 
ignation, 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACS may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. Officers address them as 
Sergeant, Corporal, etc. In official communica- 
tions, the full title of the enlisted man is used. 
Officers address privates as Jones or Smith. 


The Bench 


Address: The Chief Justice, Supreme Court of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. Also Mr. 
Justice Smith, -for an associate justice. Other 
judges are The Hon. John Smith, Associate Judge, 
U. S. District Court, etc., Salutations: Dear Sir, 
or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or Dear Mr. Justice. 
Also, for others, Dear Sir or Dear Judge Smith. 


Members of Congress 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C, Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc, Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., Or Rep. John 


oung Judaca, National (1910), 47 West 634 S! 
Now Work 23, N. ¥.2 14,000; Ass’t to Dir., 
ic ine Mane Hebrer id Federation 
see 
my oun 4 Paces Association, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, 
Sec., Jay " 
oung Women’s Christian Ass’n of 

acess), a Pegs: aber! ——— 
3,000,000; ., Na - bale 

Young ’Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew A 
eastion (Sept. 15, 1874), 1393-9 Lexington 
New York 28, N. i te 


923 ‘Fifteenth St 
,000; Pres., Mrs. Carol R. Arth 
oO oath of Ail Nations (1943), 


of) 
ndon in ae ne 
a i N.Y. 4,000,000; 


4, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Clara 
NeW ath Hostels, American (1934), 6 East 
New York 16, N. Y.; 9,237; Exec. Dir., 
Cline. 
Zionist Organization of America (1897), 41 Es 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 750,000; Sec., Si 


ks. 
<a" International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren 53 
Chicago 5, Ill.; 10,000; Sec., Ellen Fireoves 
Taalegbin: American Society of (1903), Dept. — 
Zoology, Un. of Il., Urbana, Ill.; 1,290; Sec., 
Meryl Rose. 


Smith, ete. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear 
Smith. A Representative should never be 
dressed as Congressman. 
Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed 
his title. He can be addressed either at his en 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington 
D. C._A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. -A foreig 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of 
also.Governor John Smith, State House, Albany 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Clarendor 
Ga. The prefix The Honorable is overworked bi 
politicians, who are likely to apply it to everr 
office-holder down to sewer inspectors. 


The Clergy j 


Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi: 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatiean City, Italy 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smiths 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop. or 4 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and tho 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor whé¢ 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverene 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon; 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate ij 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation i; 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressec 
The Reverend Father John Smith, and saluted a: 
Reverend Father, or Dear Father Smith. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If ¢ 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. Is omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressec 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, anc 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


Royalty and Nobility 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter a 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majest; 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name) 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, 0: 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of roya 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Roya 
Highness, 

A Duke or Marauis is My Lord Duke (or Mar 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace, 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, o 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 
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AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, who died Dec. 10, 1896, bequeathed $9,000,000, the interest 
p be distributed yearly to those who had most contributed to the benefit of mankind during the pre- 


pe iosios and chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; for medicine or 
ysiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; for literature by the Swedish Academy of Literature; 
peace by a committee of five persons elec’ by the ee Parliament (Storthing). The 

ae re Managed by a board of directors, the head of which is appointed by the Swedish 
ernmeé:! 


e founder stipulated that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be to the nationality of the can- 
the most deserving be awarded the pe whether of Scandinavian origin or not,’’ Nation- 
of ‘the, eh al at the time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of 
h is 

A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Canadian; 
ater By Dutch; Dn., Danish; ies ae tes French Fin., Finnis h; G., German; *Hun., Hun- 
5 Italian; Jap., Japanese; , Norwegian; P., Polish; Port., Portuguese; R , Russian; Sp., 

: Swe., Swedish; "Swi., Swiss 


Physics 


Chemistry ig Sg ieee Literature Peace 


W.C. Rontgen(G.)]J. ae van't Hoff/E. ri von Behbring|R. F. <A. Sully/H. Dunant 


it (Swi 
Prudhomme (F.)) Frederick Passy P 
H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) sn mald Ross|TheodorMomm- |f, Dieses we 
P. Zeeman (D.) (E.) sen (G.) Swi. 


) 

A. Gobat (S 

H. A. Becquerel(F.)|S. A. Arrhenius N. BR. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir W. 4 2 Oe mer 
Pierre and Marie} (Swe.) E, 

a (F.) born 


Poland 
Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir ha Ram- |I. P. Pavlov (R.) F. Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter- 


say (E. J. Echegaray (S national Law 
.|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) Hi, Sienkiewicz ® Ip Baroness von Sutt- 


ner (Aus. 
J. J. Thomson (E.)|/H. Moissan (F.) OC. Golet er Bs G. Carducci (1.) Thegdsre sais 
y ve 5 
A. rs Michelson E. Buchner (G.) Cc. L. A. aes R. Kipling (E.) E. T. Moneta (1.) 


G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E,)|P. P. Ehriich (G. R,. Eucken (G.) K. P. Arnoldson 
hniko F 
G. F.), born F. Bajer (Dn.) 


Theod K hi Selm: Lag 1ét Bi d'Estour-— 
or Kocher a er, aron d’ our- 
(Swi.) 8 


W. Ostwald (G.) 


G. Marconi Lp 


F. Braun (G (Swe.) res de ae 
stan 3 
J. D. van der Waals/O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) Be Peace 
f ureau 
W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.), |A.Gulistrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.)|T,. M. C. Asser XD, 
born Poland AH pried fates 
V. Grignard (F.) |A. core (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root (A.) 
P. Sabatier (F.) Fran 
A, eee ety 8 Richet (F.) R. a eet ee ty H. LaFontaine (B.) 
. oi 2 1G, T. W. Ri Saree . Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not awarded 
1915. .|W. H. Brage (B.) |R. Wilistatter (G.)|Not awarded ome Rolland {Not awarded 


W. L. Bragg (B.) 
1916. .|Not awarded 


1917. .|Charles G. Barkla 
(B.) 


(F.) 
ae roe Heiden-|Not awarded 

stam 
K. Giellerup. (Dn,) |International Red 
H. pontoons dan Cross of Geneva 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 


919. x ptowews Ke Ree aver mle Jules Bor Boraee B.) Gani Spitteler (Swi.)| Woodrow Wilson 
(920. .|C. Guillaume (Swi.)|Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)/L, aoa (F.) 
(921, . | Albert Einstein (G.) ore Soddy |Not awarded Anatole France (F.)|K.H. Hepat eis, ) 
ey. wiets Bonr- ny |r. W Aston Ge) (A. V. HI Ce) & J. Benavente (p) (Peo 


O. Meyerhof (G.) 
F.G. Sparta (Om) W. B. Yeats (Irish) Not awarded 


MeLeod (Can. 


R. A. Millikan (A.)/Fritz Pregl (Aus.) 


1924. .|K. M. G. Siegbabn|Not awarded W. Einthoven (D.) Wie ee Not awarded 
1925... face Pranck (G.)|Richard headers Not awarded G. B. Shaw (E.)_ ‘|G. G. Dawes (A,) - 


Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus. Sir ae ee 
Jean B. Perrin (¥F.)/T. Svedberg (Swe.) Johan Fibiger (Dn.) ei ath G. Deledda Aristide Briand Ns } 
mai 
is hur Compton _|Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg|He! Bergson (F.) ena Buis- 
Bar AT CET. RL (G.) (Aus.) 


m (E.), 
Ludwig Guidde(G.) 
JO. . ‘Richardson Adolf. Windaus (G.)|D. one Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.) |Not awarded 


929.. Due 2. V. de Brog- one siondes (E.) F, S. Hepa (E.)|Thomas Mann (G.)/F. B. Kellogg (A.) 
le (F.) 


926. . 


H. von Buler.| & C. EB 
Snetpin E. ee: ).. (Do 
born Germ 
1930..|Chandrasekhara {Hans Fischer week) Dr. Karl Land- 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Séderblom(Swe.) 
Venkata Raman Acenel Ain ), born 


931... wat ‘aaereed Carl Bosch Aaa & otto > Warburg (G.)|Erik A, Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M.Butler an 


itis Bergius (Swe.) Jane Addams (A. 
932..|W: Heisenberg (G.) Irving Langmuir Sir ee eS yee. eae Galsworthy ‘|Not awarded 
(A. rington 
D. Adrian (E 
| . arded Thomas. H. Morgan|Ivan Bunin (F.) |Sir Norman Angell 
933. .|P. A: M. Dirac (E-) Not aw: ve; ceil poe fl aS 


miecer (Aus.) 


934. .| Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) 


Goo Banos (A.), oe Luigi Pirandello (I.)| Arthur Henderson 
P. Murphy (A.) & (E.) 

d Ire gH Wwaippls 3 Not ded Carl von Ossietzky 

ick |Frederic an ne jpemann ot awarde: arl vo’ 

eee: James ene Joliot-Curie (F) (G.) 


7 
“Styetologs [> “rence § 
Year 


At 
} 
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(A) 
f Netherlands us. 
Minion y tai Walter N. Haworth/Albert von Roger Martin du |Viscount Cecil 


* 
= u 3 
1937.. Sgent-Gyorey! Gard (F.) Chelwood (B.): 
G )|Paul Karrer (Swi) | | (Hun. a ; 3 
r 1 Buck (A.) Nansen Inte! 
1938.. Richard Kuhn (G.) come Heymans arn es mi ete ter Ee 
American parents at Geni 
1939. . : 


.)|A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk Eemil 
i ate iar A Te Ruzicka (G.)* Sillanpaa (Fin.) 


ee Swi. 
1543. . |Otto Stern (A.) Ons ‘evesy 
i to Hahn (G.) Johannes V. Jensen|International 
1944,.. serie Isaac Rabi |Otto ¢ Fe = pigs 
Herbert Gasser (A.) 
1945. .|Wolfgang Pauli 


anen Sir Alexander Flem-|Lucila Godoy y Cordell Hull (A.} 
ee e Alcayaga (Gabri- : 


UE.) Di ennest Boris ela Mistral) (Ch.) 
Chain (G. 


1940.. John R. M 


ott (AA 
Emily Balch (A. 


Stanley (A.) ! 
ir Edward Apple- |Sir Robert Reine Dr. Carl F. Coriand rek Friend Gide Amen ae ; 
ton (E.) son (E.) R See aa 
Friends Service 
Ceuncil, Londo: 


1948. . 


doHoussay (Arg. 


-) 
Thomas Stearns 


1948. .|Patrick M.S. Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller Not awarded 
Blackett (E.) (Swed.) (Swi.) zlak: @. Ameri- 
1949. .|Hideki Yukawa William F. Giauque}Walter R. Hess William Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (f 
(Jap.) (A) (Swi.) and Antonio; (A.) 
Cae E. Moniz 
ort. : 
1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell|Otto Diels and Philip Shewwalter |Bertrand Russell .|Dr. Ralph J. 
(E.) Kurt Adler (G.) | Hench({A.),Edward| (E.) Bunche (A.) 
CalyinKendal(A.), 
aes Reichstein 
Swiss, 
1951. .|Sir John Cockcroft|Dr. Edwin M. Mc-|Dr.MaxTheiler(A.)|/Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
(E. and E. T. 8. Millan (A.) & Dr.| born So. Africa (Swe.) (F.) 
Walton (Irish a T. Seaborg 
1952. .|Dr, Felix Bloch (A.)|Dr. Archer J. P. 


Dr. Edward Mills| Martin (C.) 
Purcell (A.) 
1953. .|Consult Index Consult Index 


Selman A. Waks- |Francois Mauriac {Albert Schweitzer 
man (A.) Bornin| (F.) (FL) 
Ukraine ; 
Fritz A. Lipmann |Winston Churchill |Gen. George C. 
(A.) & Dr. Hans (E.) Marshall (A.) 
Adolf Krebs (E.), 
both German- 
born 
*Declined, **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 
Cash value 1952 awards in each field, $32,910. Joint awards equally divided. Each=received a ga 


medal and an illuminated scroll. Cash value 1953 awards, $33,840 each. King Gustaf VI of Swedi 
made presentation in December, 1953. : 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Graduate School of Journalism, founded and endowed by the late Joseph Pulitzer, opened Sep 
1912, is located at Columbia hae gles 116th St. and Broadway, New York City. 

The Pulitzer Prizes, established by Mr. Pultizer in a bequest to Columbia University, are award 
annually by the trustees of that University on recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School 
Journalism for work done during the preceding year. 

Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Grayson Kirk, of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown (1956) 
The Providence (R.I.) Journal; Hodding Carter (1957)—The Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Mis 
Robert Choate (1954)—The Boston (Mass.) Herald; Kent Cooper (1956)—The Associated Press, Ne 
York, N. Y.; Gardner Cowles (1954)—Cowles Magazines, Inc., New York, N. Y.; J. D. Ferguson (1957) 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; John S. Knight (1954)—Knight Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Arth 
Krock (1955)—-The New York Times, Washington Bureau; William R. Mathews (1956)—the Arizow 
Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., Benjamin M. McKelway (1955)—The Evening Star, Washington, D. G 
Stuart H. Perry (1957)—The Adrian (Mich. ) Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1955)—St. Louis (Mo.) Pos: 


5 pec a te W. Ackerman, secretary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. No awards given fi 
years om . 1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and Americar 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE ; 1941—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
For disinterested and meritorious public service | 1942Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 
rendered by an American newspaper—$500 gold | 1943—Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald. | 
medal. : 1944—The New York Times. : 
1918—The New York Times. : 1945—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. : 
1919—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. ) 
1921—Boston Post. 1947—Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 
1922—The World (New York, N. Y.). 1948—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
1923—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 1949—Nebraska State Journal. : | 
1924—The World (New York, N. Y.). 1950—Two awards: Chicago (Ill.) Daily New 
1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
1927--Canton (O.) Daily News. 1951—Two awards: Miami (Fla.) Herald ar 
1928—Indianapolis (Ind.) Times. Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 
Pee ene Rats cae eres N.. YW.) 1952—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
1932—Indianapolis. (ind) Newee History of the services rendered to the public ] 
1933—New York World-Telegram. the American press during the preceding yea 
1934—Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune. 1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough, 


1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. REPORTING 

1936—Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette. A. distinguished example of a reporter’s wo: 

1937—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. Guring the year, the test being strict accurac 

1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. terseness; preference being given to news stori 
A special bronze plaque to the Edmonton (Al- | prepared under the pressure of edition time, th 
berta) Journal ; redound to the credit of journalism—$500. . 

1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. ~ 


ohn J. Leary, Jr., World, New Y 
—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 
Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
—Alva Johnston. The New York i oe 
jun. 
Goldstein, 
Courier-Journal, 


Rogers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
ui Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
330—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times. Also 
00 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N, Y.) Citizen. 
Si—A.B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
-: Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


s—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 
4—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
35—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
i936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York es. 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, The New York Times; 
‘Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 
‘Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
8—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
i939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Paper Alliance. 
0—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
—Wesitbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
2 Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
Paul Schoenstein, New York Journal-Amer- 


ican. 

1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin. 

946—William L, Laurence, The New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram. 


ames 
Chicago D: 
26—W: 


LOCAL REPORTING 


$48—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
for an expose of vote frauds, 1946. 
1949—Malcolm Johnson, New York Sun, for series, 
“Crime on -the Waterfront.”’ 
1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times, for story on 
Howard Unruh killings, in Camden, N. J. 
1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, for Bureau of Internal Revenue expose. 
952—George de Carvalho, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle, for stories of ‘‘ransom racket’’ ex- 
_ torting money from Chinese in America for 
_ relations held in Red China. é 
1953—Edward J. Mowery, N. Y. World-Telegram 
& Sun, for investigation and story leading to 
acquittal of man wrongly sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING 


1942—Louis Stark, New York Times, labor stories. 

1944—Dewey L. Fleming, The Baltimore Sun. 

1945—James B. Reston, The New York Times, for 
Dumbarten Oaks reports. 

1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for articles on Tidewater Oil situation. 

1947—Edward T. Folliard, The Washington Post, 
for article on the Columbians- 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune, 
for stories on State Department’s loyalty inquiry. 
Nat S. Finney, The Minneapolis Tribune, for 
articles on Federal civilian agencies. 
1949—Charles P. Trussell, The New York Times, 
for excellence in covering national scene. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman. Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
for stories which provided information clearing 
Prof. Melvin Rader, Univ. of Wash., of com- 
munist charges. : 
i952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times, for ex- 
Clusive article disclosing record of conversations 
between President Truman and General of the 
Army Douglas. MacArthur at Wake Island. 
953—Don Whitehead, United Press, with Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on his post-election trip to Korea. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (International) 


2—Laurence Edmund Allen, The . Associated 
Eeress. for reports on British Mediterranean fleet. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 
Alliance, on fifth battle of the Solomons. 
1944—_Daniel DeLuce, The Associated Press. 
945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
i946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune, 
for reporting irom Pacific war theatre. 
i947—Eddy Gilmore, The Associated Press, for 
questions propounded to Josef Stalin. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
'948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun, for series on 
daily life in the U.S.S.R. 
i949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun, for series on 
freedom in India. 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes 505 
Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post 
hn Le e ork. ‘ 


§50—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, 
for series ‘‘This is Russia—Uneensored.”’ 
1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; 
Homer Bigart, New York Herald Tribune; Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New York Herald Tribune; Rel- 
man Morin, The Associated Press; Fred Sparks, 
Chicago (1ll.) Daily News; Don Whitehead, The 
Associated Press. . 
1952—John M, Hightower, The Associated Press, 
for coverage of international affairs. 
1953—Austin C. ehrwein, “Milwaukee Journal, 
for series, Canada’s New Century. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washineton or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 

Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times, 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred_C..Barber, Chicago Tribune, 
at rg O’Hare McCormick, The New York 


mea. 

1938—Arthur- Krock, The New York Times. 

1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 

1941—Group Award. Bronze plaque or scroll to 
commemorate work of American correspondents 
on war fronts. 

eRe ea P. Romulo, The (Manila) Philippines 

erald. 

1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times. 

1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from _the war fronts. 

1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The Associated Press. 

1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times, for 
reports from Buenos Aires. 

1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times, for 
articles on life in the U.S.S.R. 
Award discontinued in 1948, 


EDITORIAL 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. Special 

prize, Frank I. Cobb. The World, N. Y. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
192%7—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot. 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (la.) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 

Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geofirey Parsons, New, York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (fIa.) 

Register and Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City -(Mo.) Star. Henry J. Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 

nal-Bulletin. 
1946—Hodding Carter, Greenville (Miss.) Delta 

Democrat-Times. 
1947—William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N.Y. 
1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 

Dispatch. 3 
1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald, 

Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. C.) Post 
1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 

Citizen-Patriot. 
1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 
1952—Louis LaCross, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal, 

for his writing in general. 


CARTOON 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 
1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1924—-J. N. Darling. New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


o Tribune. 
. M. Talburt, Was (D. C.) Daily 
News. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper.) 
1934—Fdmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
35—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
1—C. a a ee. ae Tae Hews 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago ls 
193: Fes G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
1940—Edmund Dufty, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, Chicago Times. 
ES Aa al rated lee a Brock, NEA,‘ Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 
1943 Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washington 
aie: C.) Evening Star. 
1945—Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The (N.Y.) Sun. 
1949—Lute Peace, Newark (N.J.) Evening News. 
“Ei Mest aoe T. Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star. . 
1951—Reg epecuals W.) Manning, Arizona (Phoe- 
nix) Republic. 
1982 Fred L, Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. (This prize is open to 
amateurs as well as to photographers regularly 
employed by mewspapers, press associations, or 
syndicates.) 
1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press,-‘‘Water.”’ 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan, The Press, for 

photograph ‘‘Tarawa Island’’; (Home Front)— 

Earle L. Bunker, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, 

for photograph ‘‘Homecoming.” 
1945—(War Front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 

Press for photograph of the marines planting 

American flag on Iwo Jima. 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 

a woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 

fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 

made to an amateur. 
1948—Frank Cushing, Boston (Mass.) Traveler, for 
hotograph ‘‘Boy Gunman and Hostage.’’ 
1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune, 
for photograph ‘‘Babe Ruth Bows Out.” 
1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, for 
photograph of near-collision between a B-29 and 

a stunt flyer’s plane at an air show. 
1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press, for photo of 

refugees fleeing across wrecked bridge in Korea. 
1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 

Register and Tribune, for sequence of six photos 

of Drake-Oklahoma A. & M. football game in 

which player Johnny Bright’s jaw was broken. 
1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal, 
for photo of Adlai Stevenson during 1952 election 
campaign. 
SPECIAL CITATION 


1941—The New York Times for the public educa- 
tional value of its foreign news report. 

1944—-Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, for the creation and administration of the 
newspaper and radio codes. 

1944—Mrs, William Allen White, a scroll indicating 
appreciation of Mr. White’s interest and services 
during the past seven years as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
for maps of the war fronts. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, for their efforts to maintain and advance 
the high standards governing the Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for its 
unswerving adherence to the public and pro- 
fessional ideals of its founder and its constructive 
leadership in the field of American journalism. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal, a scroll indi- 
cating appreciation of Dr. Fackenthal’s interest 
and service during the past years. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 


For distinguished fiction, published in book form 
during the year, by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life—$500. 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 
eae a Tarkington, ‘‘The Magnificent Am- 

sSons.’’ 
1921—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.” 
1922—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.” i 
1923—-Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours.’’ 


1924—-Margaret Wilson, ‘‘The Able Aue 
925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.’’ 
the prize.) 


1927—Louis Bromfield. “Early Autumn. 


1928—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San 


in 
n, ‘‘Now in Novemb 
in the Horn.”’ 


1840—John Steinbec 

1942—Ellen Glasgow, ‘‘In This Our 

1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon 

1944—Martin Flavin, ‘‘Journey in the 

1945—John Hersey, ‘‘A Bell for Adano. ; 

1947—Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘All the King’s Mer 
. Michener, ‘“‘Tales of the 

hy 


acific. 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, ‘‘Guard of Honor.’ 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., ‘‘The Way West.’”’ ; 
1951—Conrad Richter, ‘“‘The Town.”’ 
1952—Herman Wouk, ‘‘The Caine Mutiny.” 
1953—Ernest Hemingway, ‘‘The Old Man of 


Sea.” 
DRAMA 


For an eriginal American play which shall 
sent the educational value and power of the 
preferably dealing with American life—$600. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?’’ 
1920—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett.’’ 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound. 
1924—-Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.’” 
sage St Howard, ‘“‘They Knew What Ths 


anted. 

1926—George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wife.”’ 
1927—-Paul Green, ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom.’’ 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘“‘Strange Interlude.”’ 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.’’ 
193@—Mare Connelly, ‘‘The Green Pastures.”’ 
1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.”’ 


repr 


ee Williams, ‘“‘A Street Car Name 

esire.’’ 

1949—Arthur Miller. ‘‘Death of. a Salesman.” 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 2n 
and Joshua Logan, ‘‘South Pacific’, with a boa 
based on James A. Michener’s ‘Tales of 
South Pacific.” 

1952—Joseph Kramm, ‘‘The Shrike.” 

1953—William Inge, ‘‘Picnic.’’ 


F aishinguiahed’ poe ateti 
or a Ss! S. 0. (=) } 
history of the United States—s500,7 = ON 8 


i | 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With American: 

and Present Days.’’ San 
ag eae Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Ciy; 

‘ar. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, ‘‘The War with Mexico.) 
1921— Admiral William Snowden Sims, “Tht 
192 Somes Trnslow Adams,“ 
ames Ow ams, “The F 
sh nei essen.” ne Spree GHEE 
arles arren, ‘‘The Suprem 

United States History.’ “ 2 oa 
1924—Charles Howard Melllwain, ‘‘The America. 

Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” | 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, ‘‘A History of th: 
196 “wdward Channing, “Hist 

war anning, ‘His’ 
seuates Volume vis x ory of the Dalle 
amue! agg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty. 

1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Currentedl 

Ameriean Thought.’’ | 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, ‘The Organization anc 

Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.” 


erna 
1914.” 


en. John J. Pershing, “M. 
: ied World War.” ing y Experiences 


a ,, A Constitutional 
S. 
ae Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 


Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion.” 
9—Frank Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 
_ Magazines.” : 

t —Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
} Years.”’ 


+) 
, “‘Reveiile in Washington.” 
, “Paul Revere and the Worl 


! O. W. Larkin, ‘‘Art and Life in America.” 
i951—R, -Carlyle Buley, ‘‘The Old Northwest, 
| Pioneer Period 1815-1840.” 

952—Oscar Handlin, ‘‘The Uprooted.’’ 
3—George Dangerfield, ‘“‘The Era of. Good 


> Feelings.”’ 
; . BIOGRAPHY 


- For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 


i7—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 


- Howe. 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
" Self-Revealed.”’ 

1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), ‘“The Education 

_ of Henry Adams.” 

1920—Albert -J. Beveridge, ‘‘The Life of John 
Marshall.” 

1921—Edward. Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). 

eae Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 

order.’’ 

i923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.”’ 

eae! Pupin, ‘‘From Immigrant to In- 
yentor.”’ 

i925—M. A, DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.’’ 

Harvey Cushing, ‘‘The Life’ of Sir 


i927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.” 
'928—Charles Edward Russell, ‘‘The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’’ 
'929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.”’ 
930—Marquis James, ‘“‘The Raven,” a biography 
of Sam Houston. 
931—Henry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.” 
932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 
933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.” 
934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.'’ 
935—-Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee. 
936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Thought 
Character of William James.”’ : 
937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History. of the Great Administration.” 
938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’? and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. I. The 
Bos Captain.- Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 
ties 


lent. 
939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.” 
940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters.’’ 
941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘Jonathan Edwards.”’ 
942—Forrest Wilson, ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline.”’ 
943--Samuel Eliot Morison, ‘Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.”’ 
944—-Carlton Mabee, “The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse.”’ 
945—Russell Baline Nye, ‘‘George Bancroft: 
Brahmin Rebel.’’ 
946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe, ‘‘Son of the Wilder- 


ness.’’ 

947—William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiography of 

William Alien White.’’ (Posthumous.) 

48—Margaret Clapp, ‘‘Forgotten First Citizen: 

John Bigelow.” 

ere E. Sherwood, ‘‘Roosevelt and Hop- 
Pate 


and 


“The Significance of 


“The Colonial 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes . - 507 
aude H. Van Tyne, “The War of Inde- 
adotte E. Schmitt, ‘The Coming of the 


1950—Samuel Flagg. Bemis, ‘ ns 
wea the ¢ emis; ‘‘John Quincy Adami 


S 
ons a 
Police” ati of American Fo. :.gn 


1951—Margaret Louise Coit, “J . Calhoun: 

fh Soe cee eee ee 
—Merlo J; sey, ‘‘Charles Evans Hughes.’’ 

1953—David J. Mays, ‘“Edmund Pendleton.” 


POETRY* 


For a distin ished vol J 3 
Acertaen autores ae! olume of verse by . az 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, “Collected 


Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, ‘‘The Ballad of ‘he 
Harp-Weaver,” “A Few Figs from Thistles.”” 
Eight: Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A 
thE ze 
Obert. Frost, ‘New Hi hire: -A Poem 
with_Notes and Grace Notes.’’ , 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, “The Man Who 
Died Twice.’’. 
1926—Amy Lowell, ‘‘What’s O'Clock.” 
1927—Leonora Speyer, “Fiddler’s Farewell.” 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, ‘‘Tristram.” 
wal ste aia Vincent Benét, ‘John Brown's 
y.” 


1930—Conrad Aiken, ‘Selected Poems.” 
1931—Robert Frost, ‘‘Collected -Poems.’’ 
1932—George Dillon, ‘‘The Flowering Stone.”” 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Conquistador.”" 
1934—Robert Hillyer, ‘‘Collected Verse.’’ 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, ‘‘Bright Ambush." 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, ‘‘Strange Holiness.” 
1937—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Further Range.” 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, ‘‘Cold Morning Sky *" 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, ‘‘Selected Poems.” 
1940—Mark Van: Doren, ‘‘Collected. Poems.” 
1941—Leonard Bacon, ‘‘Sunderland Capture.’’ 
1942—William Rose Benet, “‘The Dust Which Is 


God. 
1943—Robert Frost. ‘‘A Witnéss Tree." 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét. ‘‘Western Star.”’ 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘‘V-Letter and Other Poems © 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘Lord Weary’s Castle.” 
1948—W. H. Auden, ‘‘The Age of Anxiety.” 
1949—Peter Viereck, ‘‘Terror and Decorum.” 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, ‘‘Annie Allen.’’ 
1951—Carl Sandburg, ‘Complete Poems.”’ 
1952—Marianne Moore, ‘Collected Poems.” 
ieee a enibald, MacLeish, ‘‘Collected Poems, 1917- 

*Previous to the establishment of this prize in 
1922, the following awards had been made from 
gifts provided by The Poetry Society: 1918—‘‘Love 
Songs,’’ by Sara Teasdale; 1919—‘‘Old Road to 
Paradise,’’ by Margaret Widdemer, and ‘‘Corn 
Huskers,’’ by Carl Sandburg. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


1944—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, ‘‘Oklahoma.”’ 


SPECIAL CITATION 


1953—Lester Markel, New York Times, who (1935) 
founded its Review of the Week section. 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work including ballet, performed 
or published during the year, by a composer of 
established residence in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman. ‘‘Secular Cantata No. 2, 

A Free Song.’’ 
1944—Howard Hanson, ‘‘Symphony No. 4, Op. 34.” 
1945—Azron Copland, ‘‘Appalachian Spring.’’ 
1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun.’ 
1947—Charles E. Ives, ‘‘Symphony No. 3.’’ 
1948—Wailter Piston, ‘‘Symphony No. 3.’’ 
1949—Virgil Thompson, ‘‘Louisiana Story.” 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, ‘‘The Consul.’’ 
1951—Douglas MacDowell Moore, ‘‘Giants in the 

Earth” 
1952—Gail Kubik, ‘““Symphony Concertante.” 


Traveling Scholarships 


On the nomination of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism three having a value of 
$1,500 each are awarded annually to those who 
shall have passed their examinations with the 
highest honor and are otherwise most deserving. 
Competition not necessarily restricted to those 
graduating in the year award is made. 1952 recipi- 
ents—John Burton Bremner, Brisbane, Australia; 
William C. Kreger, Rockville Centre, N; Y.; Emer- 
son E. Chapin, Staten Island, N. Y. (Alternates: 


James S. Keat, Flushing, N. Y.; George P. Bzan, 
New LO, N. Y.; Homer G. Starr, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


An annual scholarship having a value of $1,500 
to an art student in America, who shall be certi- 


fied as the most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy of Design, with which the So- 
ciety of American Artists has been merged. 1953— 
Richard Joseph Anuszkiewiez, 22, of Erie, Pa. 


p 
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ROBERT S. ve ptt eat og seer 

Established in memory of the pioneer Negro jour- 

The Chicago Defender, a week- 
ly. 1953—Dr. Mi cLeod Bethune ‘‘for provid- 
ing new and broader educational opportunities for 
the least privileged among us’’; Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil, ‘‘for giving American Youth, regardless of 
color, greater opportunities to develop their minds 
and bodies.’’ 

INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 

Octave Chanute Award, named for a pioneer 
aeronautical engineer who experimented with 
gliders and whose advice encouraged the Wright 
Brothers. 1953—Wm. B. Bridgeman, engineering 
test pilot, Douglas Aircrait Co. 

Thurman H. Bane Award, in memory of the first 
commanding officer of McCook Field, early aero- 
nautical research center. 1953—Benjamin F. 
Greene, Jr., USAF, Cambridge Research Center, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Syivanus sopra Award. 1952—John Stack, 
eet ML. sey Award. 1952—Dr. Vincent J. 


. Losey 

Schaefer, weather scientist, General Electric Re- 
search Lab. 

piaconce Sperry Award. 1952—Dr. Dean R. 
Chapman, Ames Aero Lab., N.A.C.A. 

John Jeffries Award. 1952—Lt. Col. John P. 
Stapp, U.S.A.F. (M.C.) 

ACADEMY IN ROME 

Estab. 1894 as Ameritan School of Architecture 
in Rome; chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, to 
promote study of painting and sculpture as well as 
architecture. Fellowships award United States 
citizens only on evidence of ability and achieve- 
ment; are for one year with possibility of renewal. 
Research fellowship $2,500 a year and residence at 
the Academy; all others $1,250 and transportation 
from New York to Rome and return, studio space, 
residence at the Academy, and an additional travel 
allowance. Address: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The Gold Medal of the Society, presented an- 
nually since 1937 to a distinguished American of 
Irish blood. 1953—Frank S. Hogan, District Attor- 
ney for N. Y. County. 

MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 

Marian Anderson won the Edward Bok award 
of $10,000 in 1941 and made it the base for an 
endowment for grants to deserving young singers. 
It is administered by the Marian Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund of Philadelphia. 

1953—Madelaine Chambers, White Plains, N. Y., 
and Henry Boatwright, Boston, Mass.; $750 each. 
Also three awards of $300 each; one of $200. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Gold Medal, estab. 1906. 1953—William Adams 


Delano. 
estab. 1915. 1953—Emil 


Craftsmanship Medal, 
Frei, stained glass. 
Fine Arts Medal, estab. 1919. 1953—Donal Hord, 
in sculpture. 
AMVETS World Peace Award 
Estab. 1951. 1953—John Foster Dulles for work 
on Japanese peace treaty. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
1953—Award of Merit Medal, yearly to an out- 
standing person in America representing either 
painting, sculpture, novel, poetry or drama—Ivan 
Mestrovic, sculpture. Gold Medal of the Institute, 
for poetry, presehted in the name of the Academy 
—Marianne Craig Moore. The Academy’s Fellow- 
ship in Literature, of the American Academy in 
Rome—Sigrid de Lima, novelist. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Fifteen $1,000 Arts and Letters Grants award- 
ed annually to non-members to further creative 
work in the arts—$10,000 by the Academy, $5,000 
by the Institute. 

1953: Art—Hyman Bloom, Albino Cavallito, Jacob 
Lawrence, William Palmer, Carl M. Schuitheiss, 
Francis Speight. Music—Peggy Glanville Hicks, 
Roger Goeb, Nicolai Lopatnikoff. Literature—Eric 
Beniley, Isabel Bolton, Richard Chase, Francis 
Ferguson, Paul Goodman, Delmore Schwartz. 


AUDUBON AWARD 
Of the National Audubon Society, since 194, 
bronze medal for distinguished service in the con- 
servation of natural resources. 1952—Louis Brom- 


field Moet 
AVIATION AWARDS 


Collier Trophy, estab. 1911 by National Aero- 
nautical Assn. for achievement in aviation. 1953— 
John Stack and associates of Langley Memorial 
Laboratory, for work on wind tunnel for research 
in transonic speed range. 


Education—Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


Daniel genheim Medal. 1952—Sir Geoffr 
De Havilland, for ‘‘40 years of pioneering in mi 
tary and commercial aviation.” 

Harmon International 
1926 to 1939; resumed in 
mittee to outstanding fiyer of year. 
Bernt Balchen, U. S. Air Force; Mm: 
Auriol, French speed flier; Walter 


e. Jaca 5 
L. Massic, ci 
test pilot, Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

Frank M. Hawks Memorial Award, annua 
since 1940, for ‘‘public leadership in W 
1952—Thomas K. Finletter. } 

Dr. Klemin Trophy, estab. 1951 
an annual by American Hel ter Society. 19 
Raoul Hafner, British helicop designer. 

Wright Brothers Medal, of Society of Autom 
tive Engineers. 195i—James C. Floyd, designer’ 
first civil jet transport in North America. 

Wright Brothers Memorial Trephy, of Natior 
Aeronautical Assn. 1952—Lt. Gen. Jamies 
Doolittle, for public service to aviation. 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 


Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia for newspaper aphy, 

and presswork. The eup must be won ee 
for permanent possession. 1953—Washington (D.C 
Times (1949 and 1950 winner). The Daily Ne 
Tribune, Salle, Ill. (1951 and 1952 winner) 
the only other newspaper to hold two legs on th 
third cup. 


HOWARD W. BLAKESLEE AWARD 


By American Heart Association. First award | 
1953, $1,000. Wade Arnold, of NBC, for ‘‘outstans 
ing scientific reporting in the field of heart 
blood vessel diseases.’’ ° 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES AWAKE 


To stimulate the work of researcher in the phys 
cal sciences. 1952-53—Murray Gerstenhaber, Erne 
Mark Henley, Emin Turan Onat, Henry He! 
Paul Manon Schatz. Each received $3,000 
$1,500 went to institution each chose. 


BARUCH AWARD 


Bernard M. Baruch award, estab. 1951 by Ve 
erans of Foreign Wars. 1953—Francis Card oy 


sod) 


Spellman. 


BOOK AWARDS 


Abington-Cokesbury Award, biennial since 19 
to ‘encourage the writing of distinguished boo. 
in the field of evangelical Christianity,’’ $5,000 o 
right and $2,500 advance royalties. 1952—JoE 
ae for book tentatively titled The Kingdom 


Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards 
nually since 1936, for best bi on racial rel: 
tions. 1953—Han Suyin, for A Many-Splendor: 
Thing; Farley Mowat, for People of the Deer. 

Atlantic Monthly Award, biennial since 1928 fi 
non-fiction book on any subject. 19532 
Kathryn Julme, for The Wild Place. 

Bancroft Prizes, annually since 1948, by Colun 
bia University, for distinguished writing in Ame} 
can history, $2,000 each. 1953—George Dangerfiel 
for The Era of Food Feeling; Eric F. Goldman, fé 
Rendezvous With Destiny, A History of Moder 
American Reform. 

John Burroughs Medal, for book by a naturalis 
John Burroughs’ writing taken as standard. 19: 
—Gilbert Klingel, for The Bay. 

Charles W. Follett Award, estab. 1950, annual! 
py the Wilcox & Follett Co., for worthy con’ 

ution to children’s literature, $3,000 and.a go: 
medal, 1953—Trella Lamson Dick, for Tornac 
Jones, illustrated by Mary Stevens. | 

Child Study Association, a scroll, for ‘‘a boc 
for young people which ffaces with honesty ar 
courage real problems in!the world today.” 19 
(double award)—Mirian Powell, for Jareb; Claiz 
Huchet Bishop, for Twenty and Ten. 
Christopher Ane es, see page 510. \ 
Commonwealth Club of California. Gold medal) 
1952—Harold L. Davis, for Winds of Morning (fi 
tion); Walton Bean, for Boss Ruef’s San Francis¢ 
(non-fiction); Silver medals: Frank Cameron, f 
Cottrell, Samaritan of Science; Mrs. Florence Me 
Gehee, for Please Excuse Johnny; Neill Wilson, f 
The Nine Brides and Granny Hite; Stanton Col 
lentz, for Time’s Travelers (poetry); Rutherfo: 
Montgomery, for Wapiti the Elk (juvenile book 

Institute of Early American History and Cultu 
aa Rad aay a for Abs in non-fiction 

3 ‘ ays, for uni 
tp ys da Pendletox 


Edgar Awards, statuettes of Edgar Allan Pol 
f 


annually by Mystery Writers of America, 


| 


{ 
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vement in the major fields of crime writing. 
Gault, first novel, Don’t 
icture, Five Finger, 
ler: 


Roy 

- H. Z. Carr, 

Torre, for The Stroke 

irteen; E. , for The Silver Spurs; 

each. (Of 55 awards, totaling $15,000, 13 

ent to writers who never before had stories pub- 

Frieder Li Aw: by Union of American 

lebrew Congregations and Rinehart & Co., $5,000. 

os—David Weiss, for The Guilt Makers. 

Golden Books Awards, annually by Catholic 

's Guild, to each author a Gold Book, and 

D Beeeeners a Golden Scroll. 1952—Marie Killilea, 
D aren. 


Prize Novel, biennially since 1922, for 
est novel submitted in competition, $10,000. 1950 
Max Steel, for Debby. 1952—No award. 


estab. 1953 by Heine- 
Awarded every 3 years 


pe eo 
ciences. 1953—Dr. Otto Neugebauer, for The 
act Sciences in Antiquity. 


Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, in even years, by 
merican Historical Ass’n for a monograph in 
eld of European History. 1952—Arthur May, of 
Jn. of Rochester (N.Y.), for The Hapsburg Mon- 
hy, 1867-1914. 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, see page 511 


Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship, annually 
ice 1935. for literary works of fiction and non- 
iction. 1953—Harold Livingston, for The Coasts 
f the Earth; Milton Lott, for The Buffalo 
Hunters; $2,400 each. 


Jack and Jill Magazine Award. $1,000 by Curtis 
Publishing Co., for serial for children. 1953— 
s. Gertrude J. Rinden. 


Lone Star Award, estab. 1952 as a biennial by 
Yat’l League of American Penwomen. 1952—Olive 
Burt, for Jedediah Smith: Fur Trapper. 


Loubat Prizes, see page 512. 


‘MLA-Oxford Award, $1,000 plus royalties. Spon- 
jored by the Modern Language Ass’n-Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951—Warren Ramsey, Univ. of 
alif. (Berkeley campus), for Jules Laforgue and 
yne Ironic Inheritance. 


National Book Awards, since 1950 (American 
(Ook Publishers Council, American Booksellers 
Ass’n, and Book Manufacturers Institute of N.Y.) 
for distinguished literary achievement, as_a coop- 
sarative effort of the book publishing es 
S30ld Medals. 1953—Ralph Ellison, for Invisible 
Man (fiction); Bernard DeVoto, for The Course 
”f Empire (non-fiction); Archibald MacLeish, for 
Sollected Poems, 1917-1952. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards, instituted by 
frederic G,. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 
Annually by a committee of the American Library 
Association. (Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
since 1922, named for famous London bookseller 
znd publisher of 18th Century; Caldecott_Medal 
stab. in 1937, named for 19th Century English 
shildren’s artist.) 1953—Newbery Medal to Ann 
Nolan Clark, for Secret of the Andes. Caldecott 
Medal, to Lynd Ward, for The Biggest Bear (also 
‘elected by American Institute of Graphic Arts 
us one of Fifty Best Books of 1952). 

@. Henry Prize Awards (published since 1918) 
sponsored since 1926 by Doubleday & Co., for short 
forics ublished in Prize Stories. Three anrual 
srizes, $300, $200, and $100. 1954—Thomas Mabry, 
Phe Indian Feather; Clay Putnam, The News From 
Proy; Richard Wilbur, A Game of Catch. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see page 506. 

Rung Award, estab. 1952, sponsored by Muhlen- 
erg Press, Philadelphia; $5,000. Elizabeth Patton 
Mioss, for The Iranian. 

Shasta-Pocket Books Prize, for science fiction; 
4,000. 1953—Philip Jose Farmer, for River of 
eternity. 


toberts Award, of Sons of the Republic of Texas, 
or best book of Texas Republic—J. Egetts Haley, 


for Fort Concho and the Texas Frontier; $1,000. 
Gther awards totalling $525 were made. 


Zondervan Awards, sponsored by Zondervan 
Pub. House, Grand Rapids, Mich., for books chosen 
in International Christian Fiction Contest. 1951— 


prize, $4,000. 


BORDEN AWARDS 


medal and $1,000. 1953—Raymond B. Becker, Un. 
of Fla.; Herbert R. Bird, Un. of Wis.; George H. 
Hart, Un. of Calif.; Robert Jenness, Un. of 
Minn.; Ruth Leverton, Un. of Nebr.; Frank E. 
Nelson, Iowa State College; Jean R. Oliver, State 
Un. of N. Y. Medical Coll.; Lawson Wilkins, Johns 
Hopkins Un. Sch. of Medicine; Harold H. Williams, 
Cornell Un. 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD 


Annually since 1949, by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, ‘‘for holding high the 
torch of understanding and lighting the way for 
men of all races and all creeds.’’ 1953—Harvey S. 
Presser. for work in field of interreligious under- 
standing. 


MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES 


Estab, 1939, by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. An- 
nually by Columbia University, for ‘outstanding 
contributions to understanding among the nations 
of the Americas.’’ Gold medals to winners, silver 
tie to newspapers or news services they repre- 
sent. : 
1953—ismael Perez Castro, of El Universo, Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador; Crede H. Calhoun, New York 
Times; Carlos Lacerda, of Tribuna da Imprensa, 
Rio de Janiero, Brazil; Arturo Oscar Schaerer, of 
La Tribuna, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AWARD 


By Newman Club Federation, composed of 520 
clubs for Catholic students. 1952—Marvin E. 
Coyles, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


CAREY-THOMAS AWARD 


Annually since 1942 for a distinguished example 
of creative publishing, sponsored by Publishers’ 
Weekly. 1952—Houghton Mifflin Company, for Life 
in America, by Marshall B. Davidson. Honorable 
mention to Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, for launch- 
ing of 12-vol. Interpreter’s Bible, edited by Dr. 
George A. Buttrick; to Viking Press for prepara- 
tion of The Forrestal Diaries, edited by Walter 
Millis and Eugene S. Duffield. 


CATHOLIC AWARDS 

Catholic Action Medal, annually since 1934, by 
St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) University. 1952—James 
M. O’Neill, author. 

Catholic Peace Award, estab. 1925 as an annual, 
by Catholic Ass’n for Int’l Peace, to an American 
‘whose outstanding achievements have helped 
further the Christian principles of justice and 
charity.’’ 1953—Bishop Raymond A, Lane, of 
Ames Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, 


Catholic Youth Organization Club of Champicns 
Award, annually since 1936; a gold medal. 1952— 
J. Willard Hayden, president, Charles Hayden 
Foundation. 

James J, Hoey Awards, see page 511, 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Perkin Medal, 1953—Charles Aller Thomas. 


Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, Solid gold 
medal. 1953—Charles S. Munson. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ACS Award in Pure Chemistry, estab. 1931. 


Diploma and $1,000. 1954—John D. Roberts. 


Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk, estab. 
1938, Gold Medal and $1,000; 1954—Donald V. 
Josephson. 

Charles Lathrop Parsons Award, estab. 1952, to 
recognize outstanding public service by a member 
of the A.C.S., given not oftener than once every 
three years. Plaque or scroll and privilege of 
choosing candidate for a graduate scholarship 
for one year in field of study of value to chemistry 
or chemical engineering. Stipend $2,000. 1952— 
Charles L. Parsons. 

Eli Lilly & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry, 
estab. 1934. Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allow- 
ance not more than $150. 1954—Harvey A. Itano. 

Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry, estab. 
1947, $1,000, an etching, and travel allowance not 
more than $150. 1954—G. Frederick Smith. 

Fritzsche Award, estab. 1948, for research in 
eee oils, Gold medal and $1,000. 1954—A. R. 
Penfold. 


ae 


Garvan Medal, estab. 1936, women for distin- 
genes services to chemistry. Gold medal. 1954— 

etty Sullivan. 

Pe e, estab. a for fining: fess Poe eels 

sis or ressure, given § 
zcome from & fund and diploma. i953— 
bert B. Anderson. 

The Kendall Comp: Award in Colloid Chem- 
istry, estab. 1952. Certificate, $1,000, and travel 
Beene of not more than $150. 1954—Harry N. 

olmes. 

Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award inEnzyme Chem- 
istry, estab. 1945. Gold medal, $1,000 and travel 
allowance not more than $150. 1954—Alton Meister. 

Precision Scientific Co. Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry, estab. 1948. $1,000 and certificate, and 
travel allowance not more than $150. 1954—Arthur 


P. Lien. 

Priestley Medal for distinguished services in 
Chemistry (the highest honor bestowed by the 
A. C.S.)_estab. 1922. Gold medal and travel ex- 
penses. 1953—Sir. Robert Robinson. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Award in Chemical 
Education, estab. 1950. $1,000, certificate. 1954— 
Raymond E. Kirk. 


CERAMIC ART PRIZES 

Sponsored by the Syracuse (N.Y.) Museum of 
Fine. Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse. 
N. Y. 1952—(ceramic sculpture) Anne Chapman, 
Betty Fevis, Betty D. Ford, George Stark, W. W. 
Swallow; (pottery) Fong Chow, Elizabeth Greene, 
Charles Lakofsky, Elizabeth Mesmer, Bleha Neth- 
erby, Stephen Polchert, Theodore Randall, Philip 
Secrest; (enamels) Elizabeth Madley, Lisel Salzar, 
Edward Winter. In the various fields 21 others re- 
ceived honorable mention. 


CHRISTOPHER AWARDS 

Since 1949. Started by Father James Keller, 
M.M., Director, hq. 18 East 48th St., New York, 
N. Y., to encourage personal responsibility and 
individual initiative in serving the common good 
in the fields of communication, 

1953: Films—Spyros Skouras, The Robe; William 
Perlberg and George Seaton, Little Boy Lost. Tele- 
vision—William McAndrew, James Fleming and 
Arthur Holch, Assignment Tomorrow; Dr. Frances 
Horwich, Judith C. Waller and Reinald Werren- 
rath Jr., Ding Dong School. Newspaper field— 
Lillian Bellison, for’ Cab Driver’s Honesty Nets 
Him $140 Reward (N. Y. Times, Sept. 24, 1953); 
Carl Churchill, of Penn Yann, N. Y., for letter, 
The Rewards of Teaching Upheld (N. Y. Times, 
Sept. 16, 1952). Other recipients include David 
Lawrence, journalist; Charles A. Lindbergh, for 
his book, The Spirit of St. Louis. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Norman Medal, since 1872, for a paper considered 
a contribution to engineering science. 1953— 
Friederich Bleich and Leslie W. Teller, Sr., for 
paper on Structural Damping in Suspension 
Bridges. 

J. James Croes Medal. 1953—Paul Rogers, Chi- 
cago, for design of large coal bunkers. 

Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, since 1883, for 
papers describing in detail works of construction. 
1953—E. Montford Fucik, Chicago, for Petenwell 
Hydroelectric project. 

James Laurie Prize, since 1913, next in order of 
merit to Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, 1953— 
Harold N. Fish, of Houston, Tex., for Mississippi 
River Valley Geology Relation to River Regime. 

Arthur M. Wellington Prize, since 1923, for 
papers on transportation, and on foundations. 
1953—Louis A. Nees, of Dayton, Ohio, for Pile 
Foundations for Large Towers on Perma-frost, 

Collingwood Prize for Juniors, since 1895, for 
describing an engineering work with which the 
author was directly connected. 1953—Kuang-Han 
Chu, of New York City, for Truss Deflections by 
Coordinate Method. 

Karl Emil Hilgard Prize. 1953—Arthur T. Ippen; 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., for Mechanics of Super- 
critical Flow. 

Leon S. Moisseiff Award. 1953—Arthur W. 
Anderson and Harold O. Sjoberg, Oakland, Calif., 
for paper on Lateral Forces of Earthquake and 
Wind; and to John A. Blume, Henry J. Degenkolb, 
Harold B. Hammill, Edward M. Knapik, Henry L. 
Marchand, Henry C, Powers, John E. Rinne and 
George A. Sedgwick, all of San Francisco. 

Construction Engineering Prize. 1953—Ben C. 
Gerwick, Jr., of San Francisco, for Transmission- 
line Piers Built Under Water Without Cofferdams. 

Rudolph Hering Medal. 1953—Ralph Stone and 
William Garber, of Un. of Calif., Los Angeles, for 
Ene? Reclamation by Spreading Basin Infiltra- 

Freeman Fund Award. 1953—Capt. Ira A. 
Hunt, U. S. Army, for a plan including hydraulic 
megearch Ae iS sone at Grenoble, France. 

fs aldo Smi Hydraulic Fellowship Award. 
1953—Robert_E. Templeton, of Student: Chapter 
at Carnegie Inst. of Tech., for his proposed study 
of Scale Relationships for Air Entrainfhent. 
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JOHN BATES CLARK MEDAL 

Of the American Economic Association, bie 
tribution to economic literature by an 

Corer alee 40. 1951—Milton Friedman, Univ. 

; CONSERVATION AWARD 

By the Izaak Walton League of America for ¢ 


tribution to conservation of America’s resources 
bronze sculpture, to be held for a year, ane 


CRISS AWARD i 
Estab. 1949 by Mutual Benefit Health and Ac 
Ass’ Om: N 


ats 1953—Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of New Ya 
Univ.-Bellevue Medical Center, for work in re: 
bilitation. 


Sinennne ieaaecoe painting ApBle Sire : 
empfig, 5 

Fred Nagler, figure painting, They Also Lal q 
$1,200 each. Edwin iz 
Lamar Dodd, Of the Sea; $1,200. 


U. S.:Navy’s highest civilian citation. 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, president of N: 
Geographic Society. 

ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 

$1,000 awarded annually since 1945 by Colum 

University to an American conductor for distz 
guished services to American music. 1953—Wa 

Handl, conductor, Dallas Symphony Orches' 


EGLESTON MEDAL . 

Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thom 
Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Colum’ 
School of Mines. Given annually to a Colum 
alumnus. 1953—Charles B. Spencer, Class of 198 


ALBERT EINSTEIN AWARD 

Estab. Mar. 14, 1949 on 70th birthday of Albo 

Einstein, $15,000 to be awarded by the Institute 3 

Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., every three yee 
for an outstanding contribution to knowledge 

the mathematical and physical sciences. Fi 

award, 1951—Prof. Kurt Godel of the Institus 
and Prof..Julian Schwinger of Harvard Univers 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL , 
ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award, estab. 1909, 1952—Dr. 
K., Zworykin, RCA laboratories, Princeton, N. 

Lamme Medal. 1952—I. F. Kinard, for conts 
butions in design and development in instrume 
tation and measurements. 


FILM CRITICS AWARD 
Since 1934, for best_movie of the year. 
Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Richardson, Breaking the Sound Barrier. 
High Noon. Director, Fred Zinnemann, for 
Noon. Foreign-film, Forbidden Games. 


FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD 

Annually by Four Freedoms Foundation. 1953 
Harry S. Truman. (Previous recipients, Ge 
George C. Marshall, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, £ 
ben W. Barkley, Dr. Ralph Bunche.) 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsy 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic ar 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for : 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, a: 
other medals for special achievements in a speci. 
cle of science. 1953 awards: 


Chase, Md. 

John Price Wetherill Medal—S. Donald Stook 
and Robert H. Dalton, research chemists, Corn 
Glass Works, N. Y. | 

George R. Henderson Medal—Adolph Mey 
mechanical engineer, Baden, Switzerland. 

Frank P. Brown Medal—Frank Lloyd Wrig! 
architect, Green Spring, Wis. 

Francis J. Clamer Medal—Robert Fran 
Mehl, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edward Longstreth, Medal—Chester F. Carlso. 
coran engineer & Patent attorney, Fairpo: | 


‘Louis E. Levy Medal—Geo. C. Newton, J1 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Wm. M. Vermilye Medal—Benjamin F. Fairle: 
U. S. Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FREEDOM AWARDS | 
Annually by Freedom House for distinguish4 
services. to the cause of freedom, 1952—Dr. Jam) 
B. Conant and Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cas 


($100,000) and honor medals given annu- 
outs| sermons, editorials, addresses, 
Ss, etc., on the American way of life. Top 
are ne $1,500 each; second place, $200; 


lace winners: General Category— 

First Congregational urch, 

Ariz.; Robert H. Niemeyer; Western 

d Railway (Baltimore) Advertising Cam- 

(national) Ford Motor Company; (local) 

t+ News and 20th Utah Citizens an 

ations (Salt Lake City, Utah). Cartoon— 

Jay that Must not Fail, Jack Hamm, Waco 

x.) News Tribune. College Campus Programs 

Se Institute of Technology (Cleveland), in 

eration with ublic Steel Corp. Community 

2 reater Muskegon (Mich.) Chamber of 

_ Company Employee Publications— 

one Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Edi 

al—Your American Heritage, by Jack W. Gore, 
Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily _N 

d, Gold and Government, by Howard F. Kersh- 

New York, N. Y. Magazine Article—Let’s 

op Fooling Ourselves, by Capt. Rickenbacker 

American Weekly. Motion Pictures (16mm)— 

That I Have, by Lutheran Church—Missouri 

od, St. Louis, Mo. Photographs With Captions 

Conceived in Liberty, Herbert D. Hayman, Phila- 

Iphia, . Public Address—Silent Voices, by 

i B. D Hollywood, Calif. Youth Ad- 

ss—Freedom is Not Free, by Barbara Bradow, 

troit, Mich. Radio Programs—A Citizen Views 

e News, by Robert Montgomery, sponsor, Life. 

mons—Freedom Is Not for the Lazy or the 

» by Jesse W. Randall, Hartford, Conn. Tele- 

ion Programs—Life Is Worth Living, by Bishop 

. High School 


Business 


diom Library Awards to 18 elementary and 29 
gh schools, and 3 school systems. Honor Medal 
ards to 24 elementary and 37 high schools, and 
school systems. Cha an of the 1952 awards 
¥y was Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, Chancellor of the 

versity of Denver, and co-ordinating Director 
Ss Honorable Charles R. Hayes, Retired Presiding 
dge of the South Dakota Supreme Court. 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 


The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
hed in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
merican Society of Civil Engineers, American In- 
itute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
merican Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
merican Institute of Electrical Engineers. Often 
led the highest award in engineering. 

1952—Benjamin F. Fairless, of U. S. Steel Corp. 


| GENERAL MOTORS AWARDS 
Sponsored by General Motors Corp. Nov. 10, 
52 to Mar. 1, 1953, for essays on ‘‘How to Plan 
ad Pay for the Safe and Adequate Highways We 
eed.”’ Robert Moses, New York City Commis- 
oner of Parks, $25,000; Brig. Gen. Lacey_V. 
furrow, of Ass’n of American Railroads, $10,000; 
laude A. Rothrock, of West _Va- Road Commis- 
on, $5,000. National honorable mention awards 
= $3,000 each to- William E. Willey, Phoenix, 

a vid C.-Guilbert, Spokane, Wash., and 
filliam F. Steuber Jr., Madison, Wis. Nine re- 
onal awards of $2,500 each, and state awards of 
500 and $500. Award money totaled $194,000. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Penrose Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of em- 
ent original contribution or achievement which 
ark a decided advance in the science of geology.’ 
53—Esper S. Larsen, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Arthur Day Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of 
itstanding achievement in the application of 
hysics and chemistry to the solution of geologic 
‘oblems.’’ 1953—John F. Schairer, Washington, 
~ Cc. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


By the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
ition, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., to help 
nance projects of scholars with capacity for 
iginal research and artistic creation. 3— 
rants worth $985,000 to 218 residents of the 
_§., Canada, Latin American republics, and the 
titish Caribbean. ; 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 


Annually by the Ass’n of the Alumni of Columbia 
allege, to any alumnus for distinguished public 
rvice and accomplishment in any field of human 
ideavor. 1953—Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Class of 
13. 
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HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in 1913 by Mrs. Mary W. Harriman in 
memory of her husband, E. H. Harriman. Annually 
through the generosity of their sons, W. Averell 
Harriman ‘and E.. Roland Harriman. Award is made 
by the American Museum of Safety, to stimulate a 
direct effort for the conservation of human life on 
railroads, Presentations are made on the basis of a 
complicated formula which includes consideration 
of 1, Passenger casualties in train accidents; 2, 
Passenger casualties in train service Secldenite 3, 
Casualties to employees on duty in train, train 
service and non-itrain accidents; 4, Casualties to all 
Sosa rs in train, train service and non-train 
accidents. 


1953—Class A: Missouri Kansas Texas R. R. 
Co. Class B: St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
Class C: Texas Mexican Ry. Co. 


HAYDEN MEMORIAL AWARD 


By American Academy of Natural Sciences, 
estab. 1888 by Mrs. Emma W. Hayden in memory 
of her husband, Ferdinand V. Hayden, geologist 
and former director of U. S. Geological Survey, 
Gold medals, every 3 years. 1953—Dr. Norman 
Levi Bowen, of Carnegie Institution. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 


Since 1949, by the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
Boe perpetuate the ideals for which he lived and 


1953—Scholarship Grants: Brandeis Univ., 
$2,500; New York State School for Industrial and 
Labor Relations, $2,000; New School for Social 
Research, $2,000; Roosevelt College; $5,000; How- 
ard University, $2,000; Fisk University, $1,000; 
Educational Foundation for the Apparel Industry, 
$2,000; Labor Relations Institute, Univ. of Puerto 
Rico, $1,000; Goddard College, $500; ICFTU 
Asian Trade Union College, $1,000; Histadrut, for 
Amal School in Jerusalem, $2,500. Grants-in-Aid: 
Southern Regional Council, Inc., $1,500. Award 
for Meritorious Achievement: Harry S. 
$1,000. Sidney Hillman Prize Awards: $500 each 
to—Herbert Block, for book of cartoons and text, 
The Herblock Book (1952); W. Horace Carter, 
editor, Tabor City (N.C.) Tribune; Willard G,. 
Cole, editor, Whiteville (N.C.) News and Re- 
porter; Jay Jenkins, correspondent, Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and Observer, for articles and edi- 
torials exposing and opposing the Ku Klux Klan 
in Columbus County, N.-.C. (1952); Irving Fagan 
for his columns for Labor Press Associated on 
variety of national issues. 


JAMES J. HOEY AWARDS 


Since 1942 by Cathoiic Interracial Council of 
New York,, as memorial to James J. Hoey, its 
first president. Annually to two Catholic laymen, 
one white and one Negro. 1953—John B. King and 
Joseph J. Morrow. 


HOOVER MEDAL 


Administered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
other engineering societies. 1953—No award. 


AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS 
Annually at Un. of Mich., for creative writing, 


1953—Drama: Eugene J. Hochman, three plays, 
$1,500. Essay: Howard J. Harvey, five literary 
essays, $400; Leonard Goodwin, The Road Leads 
Upward, $400. Fiction: Jack D. LaZebnik, The 
Death of Nero, $1,000; Anthony C, Buesser, The 
Choice and other stories. $800; Mabelle Hsueh, 
The Well of the Courtyard, $800. Poetry: Harvey 
S. Gross, Plans for an Orderly Apocalypse, $700; 
Richard Laing, Carrying The King, $700; Joseph 
A. Greene, Poems, $600. 


HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 


Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Ass’n, to dramatize the ideal of individual self- 
reliance. 1953—Herbert Hoover, John Jay Hopkins, 
Henry Brown, Gen. Sandy Beaver, Thomas J. 
Watson, Adolph Zukor, Paul Hoffman, Harold 
Schafer, Byron Alfred Gray. 


HUBBARD GOLD MEDAL 


By National Geographical Society in memory of 
Gardiner Green Hubbard, its first president. First 
in.1906 to Robert E. Peary. Not an annual. 1953— 
Donald B. MacMillan, Arctic explorer, for his work 
in the Far North, Other recipients include Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh and his wife, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, and explorers Ronald Amundsen, Rob- 
ert A. Bartlett, Sir Ernest Shackleton and Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 


* B. Dudman, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Charles L. 
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JOURNALISM AWARDS ee 

Heywood Broun Memorial, annua 
American Newspaper Guild. 1952—Wallace Turn- 
er, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 

George R, Holmes Memorial Award, annually 
since 1939 in recognition of ‘‘the best example of 
an INS reporter’s work during the year.’’ 1952— 
Robert G. Nixon and Rose McKee, of INS Wash- 
ington staff. 

Silurian Society Award, 1952—Peter Kihss. The 
New.York Times, for series of articles on the city 
government. 

Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walter 
Williams, first dean of the School of Journalism 
of the Univ. of Missouri. Normally one medal is 
given each year to a distinguished American news- 
paper, a distinguished foreign newspaper, an out- 
standing American journalist (usually in the news 
field), to a distinguished alumnus of the Missouri 
School of Journalism, and an outstanding 
Missouri editor or publisher. 1953—The Wash- 


Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine, 
ngton, D. C.; Paul J. Thompson, director, 
pouot of Journalism, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 

‘exas. 

Nieman Fellowships, given by Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1937, ‘‘to promote and elevate the stand- 
ards of journalism in the United States and edu- 
cate persons specially qualified for journalism. 
Beauest of Lucius W. Nieman and Agnes Wahl 
Nieman Fund. 

1954—-Robert C. Bergenheim, Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston; Barry Brown, Providenee (R.I.) 
Journal; Alvin Davis, New York Post; Richard 


Eberhardt, New Mexico Newspapers, Inc.; Robert E. 
Farrell, Wull Street Journal; Hazel G. Holly, 
San Francisco Examiner; Robert E. Hoyt, Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal; Harold M. Schmeck Jr., 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union; Henry L. Trew- 
hitt, Chattanooga Times; Wayne Whitt, Nash- 
ville Tennessean; Donald L. Zylstra, Redwood 
Journal-Press-Dispatch, Ukiah, Calif. Associate 
Nieman Fellows (sponsored and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation); Lionel Hudson, Australian 
Associated Press and Reuters; Douglas Leiterman, 
Vancouver (Canada) Province; Garth L. Mead, 
Nelson (New Zealand) Evening Mail. 

George Polk Memorial Award. Estab. 1949 by 
Overseas Press Club to ‘‘perpetuate the memory 
of a member who died in the interests of gathering 
the news where he found it.’’ 1953—Brooklyn 
Nagle; Marguerite Higgins, N. Y. Herald Tribune; 
A. H. Raskin, N. Y. Times; Edward J. Mowery, 
N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun; Bob Wendlinger, 
N. Y. Mirror. Special Awards: Jack Gould, N. Y. 
Times; Reporter Magazine; N. Y. Daily News; 
Edward R. Murrow, CBS-TV. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 504, 505. 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a plaque and $500 
annually since 1945, by the Raymond Clapper 
Memorial Ass’n. 1952—Charles T. Lucey, chief 
political reporter for Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance, for ‘‘comprehensive and discerning cov- 
erage of 1952 presidential campaign.’’ 

Westinghouse Science Writing under American 
Ass’n for Advancement of Sciences, page 513. 

_William the Silent Award, annually since 1950, 
given by the people of the Netherlands through 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, as a living memorial 
to American newspapermen who lost their lives in 
a Bombay plane crash July 12, 1949. To an 
American journalist who writes the best Nether- 
lands-connected story in an American newspaper 
or magazine. 1952—Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
N. Y. Times; David M, Nichol, Chicago Daily 
News; Edward J. Donohoe, Scranton (Pa.) Times. 
Each a gold medal and $1,000. 


LAETARE MEDAL 
Annually since 1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, as a symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals. to 
an outstanding Catholic. 19583—I. A. O’Shaugh- 
nessey, St. Paul, Minn., oil industry executive 
and philanthropist. 
LAMME AWARD 
_ Estab. 1928 by American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education; a gold medal. 1953—Dr. Harry 


Stanley Rogers. 
an LASKER AWARD 
y the erican Heart Assoc., $1,000 and gol 
statuette of Winged Victory of damian ere ae 
bolizing a ‘‘distinguished achievement in the field 
of cardio-vascular diseases.’ 1958—Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White, of Boston, and founder of the associa- 


tion. 
LASKER AWARDS 
Annually since 1946 by the American Public 


a i a) ee 7 
’ ' rAd eo —So 


[ribut) 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 

By American Library Association, annually, .— 
— ire age Sa ae ayn es 

1933—-Marian ©. Manley, Public Library, New 


tak s : Loubat d 
Estab. 1943 by Joseph F. and aw: 
st Geter Yael gate "oe 
pu e s hist 
eogral archaeology, ethnology, philology, § 
eereisnavics of North America. mvery five 

1 ary 


Americanisms, 5 . 

the President. $1,000 each. Ralph Hall Bro 

for Historical Geography of the U. S., $500. 

MASONIC DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEME 
AWARD 


By the Grand Lodge of Masons of N. Y. Std 
asnually. 1953—Sir Alexander Fleming, Bri 
physician and scientist. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


ASME Medal: 1953—Crosby Field. Holley Me 
1953—Philip M. McKenna. Worcester Reed 
ner Medal: 1953—William H. MeAdams. 

PHILIP MURRAY AWARD 

Annually, by the CIO, for ‘‘an outstanding jo 
the field of health and welfare.” 1952—Oscarn 
Ewing, for work in social legislation; Robert) 
MacRae, fer community planning; Wilbur F. M 
well, for pioneering work in increasing labor 
in community affairs; Community Services D 
of CIO Auto Workers for developing intens 
and unionwide community services program; Un 
Nations Int’] Children’s Emergency Fund: $500 ¢ 
a plaque to each recipient. 

PASSANO PRIZE 

Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., & 
timore, named for Edward B. Passano, $5,000 
clinical medical research. 

1952—Dr. Herbert M. Evans, Berkeley, Ca 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY RADIO AN 
TELEVISION AWARDS 
Established in 1940 ‘‘to perpetuate the mems 
of George Foster Peabody, benefactor and 
trustee of the pena ae of Georgia.’’ Designedk 
honor meritorious service by broadcasters. 
1953—Radio: News: Martin Agronsky, A.BJ 
music: N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony Orches: 
and the Standard Symphony, N:B.C. Televyisi 
education: Johns Hopkins Science Review, WA. 
Baltimore-DuMont; news: Meet the Press, N.B. 
entertainment: Mister Peepers, N.B.C. and ¥ 
Hit Parade, N.B.C.; youth and children’s pz 
grams: Ding Dong School, N.B.C. Special awa 
Victory at Sea, -B.C. Regional public servi 
inc. promotion of international understandii 
Radio Station WIS (N.B.C.), Columbia, S. 
Local Public Service: Television Station W. 
(A.B.C., C.B.S.), Cleveland, Ohio. 
PHILADELPHIA AWARD 

Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok; a medal a 
$10,000 given annually to a citizen of. Philadelp? 
for ‘‘advancing the best and largest interests : 
the community of which Philadelphia is the ce 
(abit 


1953—Francis Bosworth, exec. dir. Frier 
Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia. 


POETRY AWARDS 


Academy of American Poets Fellowship, an 
ally to Americans who have distinguished th 
selves in poetry, $500. 1953—Robert Frost. | 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, page 511. : 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, Univ. Library, est 
1949; $1,000 each. 1953—Archibald MacLeish a 
William Carlos Williams. 

Borestone Poetry Awards, formerly Poe’ 
Awards (name changed, 1953). Awarded at O 
dental College, Los Angeles, Calif., for the sti 
lation and per etuation of the best in poet 
Annual collegiate prizes of $100, $50 and $25; 
magazine poetry other than collegiate, $300, $ 
and $100; for the best typescript or book of 
cellaneous verse, $1,250, 1953—Edith Stuurman, 
Person in the World, and William Barney, 
Kneel From the Stone; $625 each. 

John Billings Fiske, annual award for poet 
established 1918 by Horace Spencer Fisker’ 
University of Chicago, $100. 19583—Michael 
Girsdansky, Carols for Birds in Various Seaso: 


|. M. Carey Thomas-prize, by Bryn: Mawr College, 
_ to an American woman of eminent achievement, 
_ $5,000. 1953—Marianne Craig Moore, poet. 


Limited Editions Gold Medal. Since 1935, five 
Medals have been awarded. 1949—Robert Frost, 
Collected Poems. (Also recipient of four Pulitzer 
Prizes. since 1924.) 


__ Harriet Monroe Poetry Prize, by the Univ. of 
Chicago, to a poet of distinction or of distinguished 
pontine, $500. Not given annually. 1952—Robert 


National Book Award, gold medal. 
anne Moore. 


“ Poetry Awards, of Modern Poetry Ass’n, Chicago. 
1952—Chicazo Prize, for best poem published in 
Poetry’s 40th anniversary number, $500, me: s 
Auden, for The Shield of Achilles. Six $100 
awards: Levinson Prize, to Saint-John Perse, for 
Et Vous, Mers; Oscar Blumenthal Prize, to Roy 
Marz, for Five Poems; Eunice Tietjens Memorial 
Prize to E. E. Cummings, for Five Poems; Har- 
riet Monroe Memorial Prize to Kathleen Raine, 
for Four Poems; Bess Hokin Prize, to L. E. Hud- 
gins, for Three Poems; Union League Civic and 
Arts Foundation Prize, to Robinson Jeffers, for 
Hungerfield. 

Poetry Society of America, annual awards: 1953— 
PSA Award, Florence Ripley Mastin, $100; Sara 
V. A. Allen, $50. Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial 
Award, Oliver St. John Gogarty, gold medal and 
$100. PSA Gold Medal, Carl Sandburg. Lola 
Ridge Memorial Award, William D. Barney, $100; 
Jeremy I , $50. Reynolds Lyric Award, May 
Sarton, $200.' William Rose Benet Memorial 
Award, James Rosenberg, $100. Poetry Chap Book 
Award, Hallett Smith, $100. Emily S. Hamblen 
Award, Trianon Press, $100. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay Memorial Award, Kathleen Raine, $100. 
Ridgely Torrence Memorial Award, Thomas Horns- 
by Ferril, $100. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see page 507. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets. 1953—Daniel G. 
Hoffman, English instructor at Columbia Univ., 
for collection of poems, An Armada of Thirty 
Whales. Contest is open to poets under 40 who 
have not previously published a book of verse. 


WILLIAM PROCTER PRIZE 


Established 1950 by Dr. William’ Procter, of 
Procter & Gamble Co., and presented by Scienti- 
fic Research Society of America, $1,000. 

1950—Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, of MIT, for 
contributions to research on the atomic bomb. 


PUTNAM MEMORIAL AWARD 


Estab. 1949 in honor of Emily James Smith Put- 
nam, first dean of Barnard College, for_creative 
writing, open to all undergraduates of Barnard, 
$500. 1952~—Francine du Plessix. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION AWARDS 


Academy of Radio & Television Arts & Sciences 
Awards, since 1949, ‘‘Michaels’’ for the highest 
achievements in the arts of radio and _ television. 
1953: Television—Edward R. Murrow and Fred 
Friendly (achievement); Red-Buttons (comedy); 
Jess Openheimer, Madelyn Pugh and Bob Car- 
roll (writing); Fred Waring (music); Maria Riva 
(acting); Tony Provost (education); Victory at 
Sea (documentary programming); Omnibus (spec- 
ial effort); Television Playhouse (drama); Ding 
Dong School (children’s program); Eddie Fisher 
and Dinah Shore (singing). Radio—Theatre Guild 
on the Air (drama); The Railroad Hour (musical 
dramas); National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters (recorded special programs). 

Radio and television editors, in a daily poll, 
chose as leaders in their respective fields, 1952: 
(first names, in each instance, is for radio)—Man 
of the year: Arthur Godfrey; Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. Woman of the year: Eve Arden; Lucille 
Ball. Dramatic show: Theater Guild; Robert 
Montgomery Presents. Comedy: Jack Benny; I Love 
Lucy (Lucille Ball & Desi Arnaz). Variety: The 
Big Show (Tallulah Bankhead); Show of Shows 
(Sid Caesar & Imogene Coca). Musical: Firestone 
Hour; Fred Waring. Commentator: Edward R. 
Murrow; John Cameron Swayze. Documentary: 
The People Act; Victory at Sea. Quiz: Groucho 
Marx; What’s My Line. Sportscaster: Bill Stern; 
Mel Allen. Children’s show: Let’s Pretend; Kukla, 
Fran & Ollie. Song: You Belong to Me; Wish 
You Were Here. 

Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy’ statuettes. 1952: 
Robert Montgomery Presents (dramatic program); 
Your Show of Shows (variety); See it Now (public 
affairs); Dragnet (mystery, action or adventure); 
I Love Lucy (comedy); What’s My Line (audience 
participation, quiz or panel program); Time for 
Beany (children’s program); Thomas Mitchell 
(actor); Helen Hayes (actress); Jimmie Durante 
(comedian); Lucille Ball (comedienne); Bishop 


1952—Mari- 
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Fulton J. Sheen (most outstanding personality), 
Hollywood Achievement Awards: 8 ee Tibittos 


(entertainment) KLAC-TV; City at Night (public 
affairs) KTLA; Peanut Circus and Tim McCoy 
(children’s program; a tie); Florence Chadwick 
Swim (special — KNBH; Liberace (outstand- 
ing male performer); Betty White (outstanding 
female performer), 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


Awarded by Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
since 1923, for distinguished services and leader- 
ship. 1953—William Beebe and Van Wyck Brooks. 


ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS 


Chosen annually by All-America Selections (a 
non-profit corporation) 1953 introductions—Chrys- 
ler, also called Chrysler Imperial, hybrid tea rose, 
by Dr. Walter E. Lammerts of Descanso Gardens, 
La Canada, Calif.; Ma Perkins, floribunda rose, by 
E. S. Boerner, Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y. Flower varieties commonly reproduced by 
seeds: Royal Carpet Alyssum, by Bodger Seeds, 
, Calif.; Comanche Petunia, a first 
generation hybrid, by Pan American Seeds Inc., 
Paonia, Colo. 


Will sons Medal (see Nat’l Tuberculosis Ass’n 


Awards). 
ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 


Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding, Rotary International has awarded 
493 fellowships to outstanding college graduates, 
age 20 to 29, from 55 countries, for one year of 
study abroad as Rotary ambassadors of good will. 
Grants range from $1,800 to $3,400. Total grants 
amount to nearly $1,250,000. ~ 


SALVATION ARMY AWARD 


Estab. 1949. 1952—Dr. Frank C. Laubach, edu- 
cator, who ‘‘has led millions out of the darkness of 
ignorance and fear into the light of knowledge.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
comb Cleveland to the author of a paper presented 
at the annual meeting and representing a contri- 
bution to science; $1,000. 1952—A. M. Gleason for 
Natural Coordinate Systems, an address before 
the American Mathematical Society. 


Theobold Smith Award in Medical Sciences, 
estab. 1936 by Eli Lilly & Co. Bronze medal and 
$1,000. 1952—Frank J. Dixon, Un. of Pittsburgh 
Sch. of Medicine for paper, The Dynamics of 
Immune Response. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Award, estab. 
1946 from a fund granted by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, to stimulate interest 
among young writers, and encourage high stand- 
ards of science writing in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 1952—Alton L. Blakeslee, Associated Press, 
for series of four stories about Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me., and Morton M. 
Hunt, for Neurosis Factory, published in Esquire; 
$1,000 each. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

1954: 123 awards worth $1,332,000 for medical, 
biological and physical research. Largest awards: 

. J. Coon, Univ. of Pennsylvania, $25,000; 
Cooper, Univ. of Rochester, $24,000; 
same; . Levy, New York Univ., $18,000; C 6 
Parks, Vanderbilt Univ., $16,000; H. A. Sheraga, 
Cornell, $15,500; E, C. Polland and F. Hutchinson, 
OR ie aaiel R. H. McBee, Montana State College, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Comstock Prize, $3,500, given every five years. 
1949—Dr. Merle A. Tuve, Carnegie Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for work in nuclear physics and the 
proximity fuse. 

James Craig Watson gold medal and cash prize 
to Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell, Univ. of Virginia. 

Public Welfare medal to Dr. Geo. H. Shull, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Princeton; Mary Clark Thomp- 
son gold medal to Dr. Frank McLearn, Canada. 


National Institute of Arts and Letters, page 508. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
.1952—No award 


bronze group. 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


By the Women’s National Book Association, a 
bronze plaque annually, since 1940, for distin- 
guished service in books. 1953—Lillian Gurney. 


Sy 2s » 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AWARD 


Estab. 1913 by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, 1953—E. Roland Harriman. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Dr, Charles F. Kettering. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Estab. 1914 by Joel E. Spingarn. Awarded an- 
ee for the highest achievement of an American 
egro. 


1952—Paul R. Williams, 
for designs of small houses 
and Arizona. 


THEATRE AWARDS 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), 
since season of 1946-47, b. 
Wing for the season’s ‘‘outstanding contribution to 
the 1952-53 Season: Play, The Crucible, 
“ed Arthur Miller. Musical, Wonderful Town (award 
Shared by Joseph Fields, Jerome Chodorov, Leon- 
ard.Bernstein, Betty Comden and Adolph Green). 
Performances: Shirley Booth, Time of the 
Cuckoo; Tom Ewell, in Seven Year Itch. Other 
winners: Thomas Mitchell, in Hazel Flagg; Bea- 
trice Straight, in The Crucible; John Williams in 
Dial M for Murder; Sheila Bond, in Wish You Were 
Here; Hiram Sherman, in Two’s Company. Special 
awards: Beatrice Lillie, Danny Kaye, and Equity 
Community Theatre. 


Barter Theatre Award, 1952-53 season—Rosa- 
lind Russell. 


Clarence Derwent Awards, for best non-featured 
performances by an actress and actor during the 
season, $500 each. 1953—Jenny Egan, in The Cru- 
cible; David Stewart, in Camino Real. 


Donaldson Awards, 1952-53 season. Play, split 
by The Crucible, by Arthur Miller, and Picnic, by 
William Inge. Straight play, Tom Ewell, in Seven 
Year Itch; age in Time of the Cuckoo. 
Musical comedy, Wonderful Town. Actor, Thomas 
Mitchell, in Hazel Flagg. Actress, Rosalind Rus- 
sell, in Wonderful Town. 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, page 511. 


New York Drama Critics Circle, 1952-53 season: 
New American play, Picnic, by William Inge. For- 
eign play, The Love of Four Colonels, by Peter 
Ustinov. Musical, Wonderful Town. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see page 506. 


Sergel Drama Prize, estab. 1935 at Univ. of Chi- 
cago, in memory of Charles H. Sergel, to encourage 
writing of new plays. Play must be unpublished 
and unproduced. Biennially at the University; 
Fae 1953—Sylvan Karchmer, for The Tooth of 

e Lion. 


Theatre World Award, first of an annual. 1952— 
Penelope Munday, in The Climate of Eden, for 
outstanding performance. 


Variety poll of N. ¥, drama critics, 1952-53 
seasom. Actor, Victor Moore in On Borrowed Time: 
actress, split by Shirley Booth, in Time of the 


Los Angeles architect, 
in California, Nevada 


annually 
the American Theatre 


eatre.’’ 


Cuckoo and Geraldine Page, in ts n 
musical play actress, Rosalind Russell, 

ful Town: actor, Jack Whiting, in Hazel Flagg. 
oan Carey Thomas prize, under poetry, see page 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 3 
Trudeau Medal, anni since 1926 for ‘‘the 
eal bags toes contribution. on eer pre- 
r_ treatment o! ‘culosis. 953—Dr. 

wamer wavaring: Un. of Colo. Sch. of Medicine, 


Ross Medal, estab. 1952 to be awarded an- 
“to a person who has tan, 

“a id other than that m 
S 

” 1953—Dr. James R. Reuling, Bayside, 


control 
sciences. 
Ns 


UNICORN PRESS PUZZLE QUIZ 


Estab. by Unicorn Press, New York, N. Y., in- 
connection with book promotion. 1953—Puzzle 7 
contest with 210-prizes totalling more than $500,- 
000. ist prize, Herbert J. Idle, Chicago, $307,500. 
2nd, Mrs. Jack S. Railsback, Modesto, Calif., 
$75,000. 3rd, Norman Barcus, Detroit, $30,000. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AUXILIARY — 


Since 1935. From 18,820 essays, all on the 
theme ‘“‘Freedom’s Open Door.” 1951—Catherine 
Diederichs, $1,000; Patricia N. Anderson, $500; 
Patricia Hale, $250; John Sakellakis, $100. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Estab. 1942 by Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation for high school senior science students, 


1953—E. Alan Phillips, 15, of Lincoln, Mass., 
2,800; Paul H. Monsky, 16, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
2,000; 8 scholarships of $400 each, 30 of $100 each. 
Westinghouse Science Writing Awards. See 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, page 513. 


STEPHEN WISE AWARD 


Estab. 1949 by the American Jewish Congress to 
mark the 75th birthday of its founder and first 
president. Four annual awards for outstanding 
service in the fields of human rights, Jewish edu- 
cation, Jewish welfare throughout the world, and 
the development of Israel. Each award a scroll f 
and $1,500 in cash. 


1953—Former President Harry S. Truman; Josef 
Sprinzak, Speaker of the Israel Knesset; the late 
Dr. Hayim Greenberg who was chairman of the 
Dept. of Culture & Education of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 


WOODROW WILSON AWARD 


Estab. 1948, by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
for the best publication of the year on government 
and democracy. 1952—Clinton Rossiter, for Seed- 
time in the Republic. 


It Happened in 1953 


The state of- Illinois decided that automobile 
license plates for 1954 should carry the words 
Land of Lincoln at the bottom of the green and 
white plates. 


The House of Representatives of the state of 
Georgia voted Feb. 20 to eliminate the terms 
and/or from legal documents and substitute a 
new word, andor, The Georgia Senate refused to 
concur, 


An American flint-lock gun known as the Ken- 
tucky rifle was presented to Queen Elizabeth IT 
by the Society of Massachusetts Arms Collectors 
and placed on exhibition in the Tower of London. 


An apricot-colored rose called Mojave, pro- 
duced by H. S. Swim, Ontario, Calif:, was given 
the gold medal of the International Rose Show 
in Paris, France, June 12, 1953. 


New York state provided a penalty for a motorist 
whose slow driving blocks or impedes normal 
traffic, except when reduced speed is necessary, 
but left to local traffic officers the interpretation 
of the law, 


An 8-ton bulldozer was delivered by a C-124 
transport on Fletcher’s Island, northernmost base 
of the U. S. Air Force, 300 miles from the North 
Pole. It is used to clear snowdrifts from the 
island runway. 


British submarine Andrew, 279 ft. long, 1,620 
tons displ., made an underwater trip from Ber- 
muda to Portsmouth, England, 2,500 nautical miles, 


in two weeks in June, 1953, with crew of 60. U, 
S. N. Pickerel in 1950 made an underwater trip 


from Hong Kong to Pearl Harbor, 5,200 miles, in 
21 days. 


A combination of asphalt and a synthetic 
Tubber compound was laid over an old concrete 
road near Ellwood, N. J., in May, 1953, as an 
experiment. The material was brought in a 
molten state in trucks carrying 3,000 gallons each, 
and spread 112 inch thick over binder material. 


A law passed in New York State in 1953 requires 
& motorist suspected of intoxication to submit to 
chemical tests. If he refuses to take a test his 
New York license to drive will be revoked auto- 
matically; if he lives outside the state his non- 
resident privilege will be cancelled. 


British bird watchers employed pumps to re- 
move flood water from the mud flats of Havergate 
Island, Suffolk, in order to clear the nesting place 
of the avocet. This bird, which has a long up- 
curved black bill, black and white plumage and 
long legs, returned to England in 1947 after, an 
absence of a century. 


Lord Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, aboard which 
he received his mortal wound at Trafalgar, is 
being destroyed by the death-watch beetle zresto- 
bium rufovillosum, which has permeated its 
wooden walls, made of oak planks 3 ft. thick, and 
resisted all insecticides. The British government 
is gee radioactive gamma Tays as a last 
resort. 


=e ys 


1927-28 

rT: Emil Jannings, ‘Way of All Flesh.” 
» “Seventh Heaven.’ 

‘aramount. 


928-29 
“In Old Arizona.”* 
ette,’’ 


1 
Actor: Warner Baxter, 
Actress: Mary Piekford, ‘‘Coau 


| Picture: “Broadway Melody. - oo M-G-M. 


929-36 
Actor: George Arliss, 1Disraell. es 
Actress: Norma Shearer, “Divorcee.’ 


Picture: “All Quiet on the Western Front,” Uni- 
‘ae aes 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.’’ 
Actress: Marie Dressler. ‘win and Bill.” 
Picture: ‘‘Cimarron, Pee 
1-32 
Actor: Fredric March, “Dr. roe Mepis Mr. Hyde.”’ 


Actress: Helen Hayes, “The of Madelon 
Claudet.”’ 
Picture: ‘‘Grand Hotel,’? M-G-M. 


Special Award: Walt ae for creation of Mickey 


Mouse. 1932-3: 
Actor: paarles Laughton, corhe Private Life of 
burn, ae Glory.” 


Henry V. 
Actress: Katharine H 
Picture: ‘‘Cavalcade,’’ to Film Corp. 
934 
Actor: Clark Gable, ort Happened One Night.’’ 
“sateng Claudette Colbert, ‘‘It Happened One 
“tt Happened One Night,’’ 
1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘‘The Informer.’’ 


Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty.’”’ M-G-M. 
1936 
“The Story of Louis Pasteur.’’ 


Actor: Paul Muni, 

‘aed (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Come 
an 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.’’ 

Actress peepee, role): Gale Sondergaard, 
thony Adverse 

Picture: “the Great Ziegfeld,’’ M-G-M. 


1937 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.”’ 
Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, ‘“The 

Life of Emile Zola.’ 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth 
Actress (supporting role): Alice Brady, etn Old 

hhicago.’ 

Picture: 


owe Life of Emile Zola,” Warner 
Brother: 


Irving G. *Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
pee ncn: 1938 

Actor: arte Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town 

oe (supporting role): Walter peared! “Ken- 

uucky.’’ 

Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘You Can’t Take It With You,’* Columbia. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. 
Wallis. 1939 

Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘'Goodbye Mr. Chips 

Berer (sgpporting role): Thomas Mitchell, “stage- 


aioe: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone with the Wind.” 
Actress (supporting Tole): Hattie McDaniel, ‘‘Gone 
With the Wind.’ 


Night.’ 
Picture: Columbia. 


“An- 


Picture: ‘‘Gone With the Wind,’’ Selznick Inter- 
national. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: David O 
Selznick: 1940 = 

Actor: James Stewart, ‘“‘The Philadelphia Story.” 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘The 
Westerner.’’ a 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.’ , 

Actress (supporting | role): Jane Darwell, ‘The 
Grapes of Wrath.’ 

Picture: ‘‘Rebecca,”’ Boas International. 


Actor: Gary Cooper, segerecant York.”’ 
Actor eee e role): Donald Crisp, ‘‘How Green 
My Va 
eiess: Joan Fontaine, ‘Suspicion.’ 
Actress (supporting Tole): Mary Astor, ‘The Great 
Lie 


Picture: “How Green Was My Valley,” 20th 


Century-Fox. 
Irving G. Thalberg aaepanciat Award: Walt Disney. 


Janke Doodle Dandy.’’ 


r: James Cagne: 
oes ape Van Heflin, ‘Johnny 


Actor (supporting Tole): 
er.’ 
Reread: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.” 


Actress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,’? M-G-M. 


Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 
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Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Franklin for the most co. 
production. ze high quality of 


1 
Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘‘The ene on the Rhine.” 


: iGasablancas?. ‘Warner Brothers, 
Irving G. Thalberg Menor Award: Hal B. Wallis 


194 
Actor: Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going My Way. 
Actor nee ane role): Barry Piteeerala, “Going 


Beitces: Ingrid Bergman, .. ‘‘Gaslight.”’ 

Actress (supporting role): Ethel Barrymore, ‘‘None 
But the Lonely Heart.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Going My Ways Paramount. 


Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weektn nde 
Actor (supporting Tole)? James Dunn, 
Grows in Brooklyn.’’ 
Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred Pierce.’ 
pores (supporting role): Anne Revere, “National 
elvet. 


Picture: ‘‘The Lost ibs pep Paramount. 
Sec Fredric March. ‘“The Best Years of Our 
Aver (supporting Tole): Harold Russell, ‘‘The 


Best Years of Our Lives.’ 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘‘To Each His Own.” 


A Tree 


Actress (supporting Tole): Anne Baxter, ‘‘The 
Razor’s Edge.’ 
Picture: ‘‘The Best. Years of Our Lives,’? Samuel 


Goldwyn, RKO 


1947 
Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Edmund Gwenn, ‘‘Miracle 
on 34th Street.’’ 
Actress: Loretta Young, ‘‘The Farmer’s Daughter.” 
Actress (supporting role): Celeste Holm, ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.’’ 
blag eles “Gentleman’s Agreement.” 20th Century- 
Ox. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, “Hamlet.’’ 


Actor Pe ga Tole): Walter Huston, “Treasure 


of Sierra Madre.’ 
Actress: Jane Wyman, ‘‘Johnny Belinda.’’ 
Actress ,(supporting role): Claire Trevor, ‘‘Key 


Picture: ‘‘Hamlet’’; Two Cities Film, Universal-In- 
ternational (British). 


Actor: Broderick Crawford, ‘‘All the King’s Men,” 
Robert Rossen Production. 

Actor Ceuppor tins, role): Dean Jagger, ‘‘Twelve 
O’Clock High ; 

Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘‘The Heiress.’ 

Actress (supporting role): Mercedes McCambridge, 

“All the King’s Men.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘All the Kinge ee Columbia. 


Actor: Jose Ferrer, ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” @ 
Stanley Kramer Production, U.A. 

Actor (supporting role): George Sanders, ‘‘All 
About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 

Agent Judy Holliday, ‘‘Born Yesterday,” Colum- 
1a. 

Actress (supporting role): Josephine Hull, ‘‘Har- 
vey,’’ Universal-International. 

Picture: ‘‘All About De ie 20th Century-Fox. 


“The African Queen,” 

Horizon Enterprises, Inc., U.A. 
Actor (supporting role) : Karl Malden, “A Street- 
car Named Desire,’’ Charles K. Feldman, Group 


Actor: Humphrey Bogart, 


Prod., Warner Bros. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘A Streetcar Named 
Desire.”’ 
Actress (supporting role): Kim Hunter, “A 
Streetcar Named Desire.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘An American in Paris,’?’ M-G-M. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur 


Freed. 1952 
Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘High Noon,’”’ Stanley Kramer 


Productions, U.A. 
Anthony Quinn, ‘Viva 


Actor (supporting Tole): 

Zapata!’’, 20th Century-Fox. 

Actress: Shirley Booth, ‘‘Come Back, Little Sheba,” 
Hal Wallis, Paramount, 

Actress (supporting role): Gloria Grahame, ‘The 
Bad And The Beautiful,’’ Metro-Goldwyn- ‘Mayer. 

Best Picture: “The Greatest Show On WHarth,” 
Cecil B. DeMille, Paramount. 

Direction: John Ford, ‘‘The Quiet Mah,” Argosy 
Pictures Corporation., Republic. 

Art Director (black and white), Cedric Gibbons 
and Edward Carfagno, “The Bad And The 
Beautiful;’”’ (color), Marcel “Moulin 


Vertes, 
Rouge,’’ Romulus Films, : 


ti 


¢ Decoration: (black and white), Edwin B. Wil- 
Setand Keogh CH “The Bad And The Beau; 
Ginemnxt ee tbiack sua white), Robert Sur 
ePHyad And ‘The Beautiful; (color), 
Orsrgne Deal : (black aay whites Helen Rose, 
stume p Ww ’ . 
“The Bad and The Beautiful;’’ (color), Marcel 
Vertes, ‘‘Moulin Rouge.’’ 
Film Editing: Elmo Williams and Harry Gerstad, 
Sinai = ecing ical picture), Alfred Newman. 
usic: (scor: musi picture), . 
“with a Song in ay Heart,’’ 20th Century-Fox; 
music ‘score of a dramatic or comedy picture), 
Dimitri Tiomkin, ‘‘High Noon;’’ (song), ‘‘ 
oh Forsake Me, Oh My Darlin’,’”’ from ‘‘High 


Short Subjects: (cartoon), ‘Johann Mouse,” 
M-G-M; Fred Quimby, producer; (one reel), 
“Light In the Window,’’ Art Films Productions, 
20th Century-Fox; Boris Vermont, producer; (two 
reels), ‘‘Water Birds,’’ Walt Disney Productions, 
RKO Radio; Walt Disney, producer. 

Sound Recording: ‘‘Breaking The Sound Barrier,’”’ 
London Films, U.A. (British). 


ny are y ae 


Sree a oad 


Radio, Irwin 
“‘Neighbours.’’ 
Arthur Mayer-Edward Kingsley, 


Joseph M. 
Lloyd and Bob Hope. 


American Mother of the Year 


The American Mother is selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The choice is based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 
highly regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength. patience, affection, kindness, understand- 
ing, homemaking ability; she must have a sense 
of social and world relationships and must have 
been active in her own community betterment or 
in some other service for public benefit. 
1935—-Mrs. Fletcher M.: Johnson, Gainesville, Ga. 
1936—Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif. 
1937—Mrs. Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Nebr. 


1938—Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 
1939—Mrs. Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 
1940—Mrs, Charles H. Mayo. Rochester, Minn. 
1941—Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky. 
1942—Mrs. William N. Berry, Greensboro, N. C. 
1943—Mrs. Alexander Thompson, Oxford, Ohio. 
194¢—Mrs. J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1945—Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
946—Mrs, Emma Clarissa Clement, Louisville, Ky. 
..Fred’k G. Murray, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
1948—Mrs. Herbert W. Hines, Springfield, 5 
1949—Mrs. Pearl Owens Gillis, Fort Worth, Tex. 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore. 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, Crossmore, N.C. 
1952—Mrs. Toy Len Chin Goon, Portland, Me. 
1953—Mrs. Ethlyn Wisegarcer Bott, Belleville, Ill. 
(the first stepmother to be so- chosen). 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father’s Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New. York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic observance 
of Father’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected annually. 

1942—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 1943—Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 1945—President Harry S. Truman, 1946— 
Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine who was 


blinded in action on Guadalcanal. 1947—Warren 
Austin, Burlington, Vt., U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for inspir- 
ing the Friendship Train and his educational 
rogram, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph J. 
unche, Palestine Mediator for U. N. for bringing 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Justice 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 1951—U, S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
Eta Dy bane oad Sarnoff, RCA 
: —Henry Ca Lodge, Jr. 

U. S. Senator from Mass.). : ora 


Mrs. America Contest 


Mrs. Erna Snyder, Kutztown, Pa., was chosen 
Mrs. America of 1954 at the 15th annual contest in 
Asbury Park, N. J., over 31 finalists. She is 26, 
the wife of Kenneth Snyder, a lithographer, and 
the mother of two small sons, Second place went 
to Mrs. Mary Ann Marcus, Danbury, Conn.; third 
place to Mrs. Melvyn Harper, Snow Hill, N. C. 

Mrs. Snyder received title and trophy, a two- 
week trip to Guatemala with her husband: a 4- 
week tour of Eastern cities; a visit to Ellinor Vil- 
lage, Fla. with her family and other prizes. 


The winner of the 1953 award, Mrs. E: 
Joyce Schenk, Parsippany, N. J. received a pas 
eB a re oak aber managing director 

: Tica for main i 
of Pome garing the year neh cata 

Mrs. Anne Spada, Whippany, N. J. m 
children, received $500 for being the Anatise with 
the most children in the history of the event 

The next annual contest, with finals April 21-25 
1954, will be held in Ellinor Village, Fla. The con. 
test will be conducted under the auspices of a 
Magazine, super-markets and gas companies, 


MRS. AMERICA TITLE HOLDERS 


Yr. Naeie Nadeeee Measurements 
Height wt. Bust Waist Hips 
..|Mrs, Edward Chamberlain|Akron, Ohio........ y 34" 11 
..|Mrs. Armand Donaruma. |Cliffside Park, N. J.| 5! 5” lig 3474 3 34 
.|Mrs. Raymond Blanchet. |Staten Island, N. Y.| 5! 6” 126 36% 2414 36 
..|Mrs. Ruth Licklider New York City..... nar 115 34 24 35 
; Mrs. Foggy ues URsiaees panes MO Xe 5° Hf 140 37 25 36 
y J an 
; No contest het alamazoo, Mich,.,| 5/7 120 35 24 35 
..|Mrs. Peggy Payne.......|Atlanta, Ga........| 5’ 64" 128 36 26 3: 
..|Mrs. Fredda Acker...... And HiKCA bee 4 ria 
a No contest hela a nderson, 8. C......] 5° 5 120 34 24 34 
..|Mrs. Maria Strohmeier,..|Philadelphia, Pa....| 5’ 6” : 
Mrs. Frances Cloyd...... an, Diego, ET Sere ae He : 13 35 36 ee 
*Mrs. Betty McAllister...|Johnstown, Pa...... de ga 113 34% 24 35 
...|Mrs. Penny Duncan..... New York City....| 5° 744" 126 36 24 36 
1953. ..|Mrs. Evelyn Joyce Schenk|Irvington, N. J..... 5 be 118 35% 24 354 
1954...\Mrs. Erna Snyder........ Kutztown, Pa...... 5’ 434" 115 34 23 34 


*Knownh as Mrs, America of 1950-51. 
mitments. 


Changed due to national advertising endorsements and com- 


Miss America Pageant 


___The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, 
_N. J., held Sept. 7 to 13, 1953, originated in 1920 
when hotels located off the Boardwalk started a 


| “‘fail frolic,” with a parade and floats, to stimu- 


late business after Labor Day. In 1921 a news- 
| paper man, Herbert C. Test, suggested the Miss 
America contest. Today it is the biggest resort- 
Promotion device in the country, attracting thou- 
_ sands of visitors and getting newspaper, radio, TV 
‘ahd newsreel coverage. 
"Since 1942 Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became 
secretary of the Pageant Board in 1935, has 
directed the beauty contest, travelling to local 
and state contests a large part of the year. 
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of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Contestants are chosen locally, under the direction 
of Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges, universities and other civic and service 
organizations. They may come from the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and 
must have a high school education. In 1945 Miss 
Slaughter, stung by criticism that the pageant 
represented ‘‘beauty without brains,’ originated 
the Scholarship Foundation, under the sponsor- 
ship of industrial leaders. ‘This gives a $5,000 
scholarship, to Miss America and scholarships to 
finalists, totaling $26,000. Many state and local 
organizations have provided scholarships, amount- 
ing to over $100,000 annually. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America 
Miss Pennsylvania—Evelyn Margaret Ay, Ephrata 
($5,000 Scholarship) 


Runners-Up 
Miss New York City—Joan Cecilia Kaible, New 
York (1st—$3,000 Scholarship) 
Miss Virginia—Anne Lee Ceglis, Norfolk 
(2nd—$2,500 Scholarship) 
“Miss Alabama—Virginia McDavid, Birmingham 
(3rd—$2,000 Scholarship) _ 


Miss Mississippi—Susanne Dugger, Picayune 
(4th—$1,500 Scholarship) 


Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 
($1,000 Scholarships) 

Miss California—Patricia Ann Johns, Fresno 

Miss Delaware—Lois Ann Alava, Wilmington 

Miss Oregon—Patti Elaine Throop, Portland 


Miss South Carolina—Miriam Jacqueline Steven- 
son, Winnsboro 


prise Wyoming—Elaine Lois Holkenbrink, Torring- 
on 


Talent Award 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss South Dakota—Delores Jerde, Spearfish 


Miss Congeniality 
5 ($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss New Jersey—Patricia Ann Condon, Maple- 


wood 
Hostess (not a contestant) 


($1,000 - Scholarship) 
Miss Atlantic City—Jean Marie Brownrigg 


Other Contestants 
($100 Cash Scholarship Each). 
Miss Arizona—Betty Lou Lindly, Tempe 
Miss Arkansas—Helen Joyce Reed, Fayetteville 
Miss Canada—Kathleen Ann Archibald, Kelowna, 
British Columbia P 
Miss Chicago—Carol Segermark, River Grove 
Miss Colorado—Mary Ann Donelan, Keenesburg 


pm onneviicut Sama McEwen Middleton, Hart- 


Miss District of Columbia—Helen Fiske Smith, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Florida—Marjorie J, Simmons, Tampa 

Miss Georgia—Lucia Claire Hutchinson, Macon 

Miss Hawaii—Dorothy Leilani Ellis, Lihue, Kauai 

Miss Idaho—Jane Bostic, New Plymouth 

Miss Illinois—Jacquelyn Dumbauld, Alton 

Miss Indiana—Violet Ann Wratich, East Chicago 

Miss Iowa—Constance Mae Ver Hoef, Sheldon 

Miss Kansas—Joanne Milnar, Hutchinson 

Miss Kentucky—Emily ‘‘Tucky’” Rucker, Berea 

Miss Louisiana—Sonya Lee LeBlanc, Baton Rouge 

Miss Maine—Karen Diane Thorsell, Portland 

Miss Maryland—Meta Frances Justice, Crisfield 

Miss Massachusetts—Lois Sandra Feldman, Natick 

Miss Michigan—Velva Irene Robbins, Dowagiac 

Miss Minnesota—Idell Genevieve Hulin, Minne- 
apolis 

Miss Missouri—Laura Jane Holmes, Northwoods 

Miss Nebraska—Diana Louise Hann, Lincoln 

Miss Nevada—Jeannine McColl, Las Vegas 

Miss New Hampshire—Elaine Ruggles, New Castle 


Miss New York State—Jeannine Corinne Bowman, 
Rome 


Miss North Carolina—Barbara Ann Crockett, Win- 
ston-Salem 


Miss North Dakota—Marilyn Joy Wentz, Napoleon 

Miss Ohio—Martha Zimmerman, Salem 

Miss Oklahoma—Lo Rene Washburn, Tulsa 

Miss Puerto Rico—Nydia Power, San Juan 

Miss Rhode Island—Joyce Ann Sandberg, Provi- 
dence 

Miss Tennessee—Ruth Ann Barker, Trenton 

Miss Texas—Paula Marie Lane, Cleburne 

Miss Utah—Ina Lavon Brown, Provo 

Miss Vermont—Carlene King Johnson, Rutland 

Miss Washington State—Geraldine Ann Lindsey, 
Seattle 

ee West Virginia—Patricia Ann Stewart, Pine- 
ville 

Miss Wisconsin—Judith Lee Jacobson 


THE MISS AMERICAS SINCE 1945 


vey bat 
Yr. Name 4 " 2 2 ci] : Hair Eyes 
9 es ss os o oD 
mia (ele, e |<] 
Myerson, New York City............ 5-10 |35%/25 |35 135 | 21 |Black Hazel 
1946 Marilyn Butler, Los Angeles, Calif........ 5-8 35 14/25 4 |36 123 | 21 |Brown Blue 
1947 |Barbara Jo Walker, Memphis, Tenn........|5-7 35 (25 |35 130 | 21 |Black Hazel 
1948 |Bebe Shopp, Hopkins, Minn.............- 5-9 37 27 |36 140 | 18 |Brown Hazel 
1949 |Jacque Mercer, Litchfield, Arizona......... 5-4 34 |22 |24 106 | 18 |Black Brown 
1950-51| Yolande Betbeze, Mobile, Ala............. 5-514 {85 [24 13534] 119 | 21 |Brown Brown 
1952 |Colleen Kay Hutchins, Salt Lake City; Utah. aye ae oe ae ise 2p pens ba 
Dina pa aracait Ay, epiinta PEs 5-8 (37 [24 |36 | 132 | 20 |Ash Blonde|Green 


1954 |Bvelyn Margaret Ay, Ephrata, Pa......... 


MISS AMERICA’S 


Bess Myerson (1945), now Mrs. Alan Wayne, is 
star of the TV show, The Big Payoff, Marilyn 
Bufferd (1946) now Mrs. Franco Barbaro, went in- 
to motion pictures. Barbara Jo Walker (1947), is 
Mrs. John V. Hummel and has two sons. Bebe 
Shopp (1948) has a daily TV show in Minneapolis. 


LATER CAREER 


Jacque Mercer (1949) is now Mrs. Richard Curran 
and studying law at the University of Arizona. 
Yolande Betbeze (1950-51) is studying for the op- 
era. Colleen Kay Hutchins (1952) married Dr. 
Ernest M. Vandeweghe in May, 1953. Neva Jane 
Langley (1953) returned to Wesleyan Conservatory 
of Music to complete her studies. 
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518 World Facts—Geologic Eras; Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 
WORLD FACTS: 
Geologie Eras 


Source: United States Geological Survey 
crust are | sandston 


The rocks pom 3 the earth’s 
fore by geologists into three great classes— 
eous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
Molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pymice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
(eolian). The ‘sediment may consist (1) of rock 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form 
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mentary deposits is a layered s 


tructure known 
or stratification. It is from the order 
of sedim 


of historical geology have been deduc 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 


bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. _ 

Characteristic Life 


“Age of man.”” Animals and plants of mod- 
ern types. 


“Age of mammals.” Possible first ap = 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution o: 
modern mammalian stocks, Marine and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
and development of highest orders of plants. 

pp i ae Se 


“Age of reptiles."" Rise and culmination of 
huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap 
pearance of birds and mammals. Origin of 
Social insects. Cephalopods dominant 
among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in early Creta- 
ceous. 


_—— ee ee ee 

“Age of amphibians."" Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Harliest cone-bearing trees. 


“Age of fishes." Shellfish (mollusks) also 
abundant. Culmination of brachiopods rise 
of land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


Peabo Se 

Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
ane and of reef-building corals. First land 
plants. 


Quaternary Recent 
1,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Pliocene. 
Han 000, boo ey Tertiary Bitlecene: 
,000, Ss. ; 
ue 59,000,000 yrs. | Qligocene 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous Late. 
70,000,000 yrs. Early. 
Mesozoic Late. 
Jurassic 
ec nraiate 25,000,000 yrs. | puddle: 
125,000,000 yrs.|————— Tate. 
Triassic Middle 
30,000,000 yrs. Early 
= Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
Carboniferous - Pennsylvanian. 
55,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 
Aare nes 
55,000.000 yrs, padale 
em Old Lit pee 
sife) 
Silurian 
335,000,000 yrs, 40,000,000 yrs. 
Ordovician Late. 
80,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Early. 
Late. 
Cambrian iddle. 
80,000,000 yrs. | ug’ 
Pre-Cambrian 
1,500,000.000 yrs. + added 
to 1,500,000,000 yrs. 


Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


a SS eee 

First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


*Length of eras and periods follows estimates in the “Ri 
Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 1949-1950.’ 


port of the National Research Council, 
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Seven Wonders of 

Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has heen removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high 150 feet long, and has a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
of the Euphrates such works created stupendous ad- 
miration among the ancients. No trace of them 
remains. 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
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set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
In 1949 the island was the site of conferences be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian representatives. Erected 
about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown down by 
an earthquake 224 B.C, After lying on the ground 
many years it was cut up for junk. The legend that 
it stood astride the channel leading into the port 
of hoses is peheus poeadenien: 

aros at Alexandria—A lighthouse built 

island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria ee 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the Saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.” A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. : 


colossus is supposed to 
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Name Area in 
Location Square 
Ownership iles 
ARCTIC OCEAN 
Canadian 
~ Islands 
5 Baffin..... . 197,754 
Banks: ...... 25,675 
Devon.....:. 6 
+0 Ellesmere 77,392 
Melville a 16,5 
ce 
Patrick..... 7,192 
Prince of 
Wales... 13,736 
Somerset. 9,594 
uth- 
ampton..... 16,350 
Sverdrups....| 20,504 
Axel Heiberg.| 13,583 
9 Victoria...... F 
 U.S.S.R. 
‘ Islands 
/— “Franz 
re Land..... . 7,050 
Ee Novaya 
Zemlya..... 32,200 
4 Wrangel..... 3,1 
Z Norway 
P Svalbard 24,095 
“i Nordost 
4 Landet. .. 5,792 
Vest Spits- 
+ bergen....| 15,251 
& ATLANTIC OCEAN 
“4 Anticosti..... 3,043 
Ascension 
4 (Gt. Br.)...: 34 
: ACport al) 888 
ortug: 
' CS a 66.2 
Sao Miguel. 299 
ahamas 
- (Gt. Br.) 4,375 
Bermudas 
5 (Gt. Br.) 19.3 
Canaries 
f (Spain)..... 2,894 
ran 
Canaria, 629 
3 Tenerife . 783 
Cape Breton 
i (Canada) 3,970 
Cape Verdes 
(Portugal) 1,557 
Faeroes 
(Denmark). . 540 
Falklands 
. (Gt: Br.).... 4,618 
British Isles 
8 Great 
Britain 
(mainland). .| , 84,186 
Channellslands 75 
SOISCY: == <\<< 44.9 
Sark. . 1.99 
Hebrides... .. 2,662 
ieee Boone 67 
Treland (island)} 31,839 
Treland 
(republic)...| 26,601 
Northern 
Ireland 5,238 
(A) eee eras 221 
Orkneys... 376 
Scillies..... 6.3 
Shetlands 551 
Wight....... 147 
1 Greenland 
(Denmark) 827,300 
Iceland...... 39,698 
Long Istand, 
N. Y. total. . 1,723 


Source: 


Name Area in]}| Name Area in 
Location Square Location Square 
Ownership iles Ownership Mites 
Mon 1,401]! MEDITERRANEAN 
(Portugal SEA 
Martha's V: Balerics 
yard, Mass., Spain)..... 1,975 
tals Ass 108.7|| Corfu (Greece) 246 
land only Corsica 
Mount Desert, (France) 3,367 
Me., total... 105.4|| Crete (Greece) 3,235 
land only... ‘yprus(Gt.Br.) 3,572 
Nantucket, Dodecanese 
Mass., total. 57 (Greece), 
Meme onnaianal eee peor pe aarti: 
environs).. A 
a ee -..| 42,7384 mi eee F ee c 54. 
Trince Edw iba (Italy).. 87.4 
(Canada) 2,184|| Maltese (OR: 
St. Helena pr ers ay 122 
mee wae ; 46.9 = alta in sisace 95 
oul orgia ardinia (Italy) 9,283 
t Brass 1,470}| Sicily (Italy) .. 9,927 
Tierra del 
Fuego (Chile PACIFIC OCEAN 
and Argen: 
Dict orate 18,800 Abeotians capt 
BALTIC SEA AGA: ose: "289 
Bornholm Agattu.... 109 
(Demmerk)ate Se 2i7 tea ee ae 
AUG ce. ete 311 
CN On  o20t | 2 SES ws 24.6 
3 4 Unalaska. 1,074 
CARIBBEAN SEA gd on AE 
Antigua (Gt. (See Note) 
ir etree 108]| Carolines 
Barbados (U. 8. trust 
(Gt. Br.).... 166 terr:) Je3 oe 463 
Cubaai sc vee 41,634 ap 
Isle of Pines . 1,180 (U. 8. trust 
Curacao tern: eee 39 
(Nether- Christmas 
lands)..-... 173 (U.S., Gt 
ba Br.) (See 
(Nether- Note) 
lands)...... 69.9 Diomede, Big 
Dominica (U.S.8.R.).. 
(Gt. Br.) 305 a ear a Little 
Guadelou - BJ... es 2.4 
(aeatieel ot AG 583 Easter (Chile) 63.9 
es East Indies 
Dominican Bali (Indo- 2147 
Republic)...} 30,025 nesia)...... , 
seats | anal) acete 
MBE seer ; 
Martinique ago ei, Br.) ee 
(France). =<. 380 New Britain |) sendy 
Puerto Rico ‘ New Ireland. . 
a U. S.) ax 3,435 FeO is 
‘obago 
Bean UGE. eee Ed acai 
Dione haar ; ,862 snes) one 65,663 
va 
Virgins (U.S.) 133 2) See ee 48,534 
oera 
INDIAN OCEAN (Indonesia) . 2,113 
Andamans Moluceas 
(Gt. Broice.< 2,508 (Indonesia)..} 32,301 
Ceylon......| 25,332 Ceram..;... 6,621 
4 Madagascar 2 New Guinea 
(Franee)....| 228,642 (Indonesia, 
Mauritius Australia)...| 316,861 
(Gt. Br.).... 716)|6 Sumatra 
Réunion (Indonesia)..| 167,620 
(France) 969|| Timor (Indone- 
Seychelles sia, Port)...{ .13,000 
(Gt. Br.) 156 Indonesian 
Zanzibar TAMOF cryaletels 5,668 
(Gt. Br.) 640 Port Timor.. 7,332 
Pemba Fijis (Gt. Br.) 7,069 
(Gt. Br). 380 Viti Levu 4,053 


Important Islands and Their Areas 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


When island name is indented one space it is part of a group or sub-group named immediately 
above. Smail figure to the left of island name shows rank among the world's ten largest islands. 
_ Some islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. 


Name 
Location 


Ownership 


Guam (U. §:). 


{sland 
South Island 


N. Z. Samoa. 
Solomons (Gt. 
Br:, Austri.). 
Guadalcanal 


(Canada) 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


2,948,366 square miles. 


Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 


(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U.S:), 


(209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; Pen- 


ang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles). (Gt. Br.), Singa- 
pore Strait. Manitoulin (1,068 square miles). (Canada), Lake Huron. 
Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 


area, 2.87 square miles; Canton (U 


S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 


square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 
Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain) lagoon area 84 square miles, land area 1.7 square miles. 


jource: Chief of Engineers, U. S 
. Figures in parentheses 


Year Bridge | Location japan iNest 
SUSPENSION 1931 
(238)..{San Fran. Bay..| 4,200)|1923 
1937! |Golden Gate ts , 
Hudson River, 111930 
rge 
1931 Georg ngvon (252) N.Y. C.. coe Les 3,500 
1950 |Tacoma (185)..... a 2'310 1943 |Dubuque, Ia...... 
Transbay (173)... |San Fran. Bay,.| 2,310)/1948 |Dubuque, Ia... . 
19393 Bronx-Whitestone..|Hast R., N.¥.C..| 2'300 fees cee 
51 |Delaware 
= Memorial (180) . . Wilmington, Del. 2,150 pats 
1929 |Ambassador (155).. ue te 1'750\| | Orange (176)....|Texas:....--«« 
z 1926 |Delaware aoe . |Philadelphia.. .. 1938 ecient 
1924 |Bear oan genes Hudson River...| 1,623 — 
1962 jonesapscie Bay "ants For saa. ,600](1930 
1903 |Williamsburg..°- - peat en eee | ali taee 
1883 |Brooklyn......... at wrence R.| (4) 1936 
Hges (rows tan. Be Latrens | ( olligae 
ons Gate........- ’ 93 
1930 |Mid-Hudson...:*: Poushkeepeles: [os alia? Ga 
East R..N ¥.C.] 1'470||1937 Harcas 
:|East R. N.WG. 1,380 .|Pittsburgh..... 
ae aoe ster 1,207) 1935 Missouri R..... 
. |Rhode Is. F 
be 1,080 
Ohio K River... 1,ce9 i 
1935 Tle d’Orleanms......|Quebec........ aes |11922 
18676 |Cincinnati.......- Ohio River Ro. 1,057 tote 
900 Miampimi........ 1S an. = 1010 1933 
1849 /Wheeling......... oF EE ase “7g2\|1919 
gaya janinony Wayne... jOhio |. .+.+ ++ 750||1917 
1932 |Waldo-Hancock. . es ne 79 0|\1933 
ot att Iowa. . ens ¥ as 1924 
ondout.......--- 3 i 90. 
1933 |South 10th St...... Pittsburgh, Pa.. 705 1929 
1889 
CANTILEVER 1 89 5 
1917 |x OG oie erae ie Canada........ 1,800 
1936 |Transbay.. 4... San Fran. Bay..|. 1/400 pee 
1930 |Longview (185)... . {Columbia Riv.. hone 192 
1927 Queensbore 5. +o Beetcenias re z é re 1942 Hartford, Conn. 
1930 |x Bridge... .|Montreal. 1,097|/1940 eo 
x38 iS eae *!*|Charleston, 8. C. 1,050||194@ {Thomas A. Edison. Perth Amboy, _ 
Baca ec oe Megoet B| : 
1938 Bruewates S222)... |pt. Huron, Mich. 871|11935 -|xCcape Cod Canal.. |Massachusetts.. 
1940 |xBaton Rouge. ... |Mississippi R.. . 848||1937 |Marine Parkway...|New York City 
1693 SOOrny as ee Be te R. a3 Aor parece, Node peewee Da . 
1940 Greenville’. ...... {Mississippi R.. 840/|1945 Hay S. Truman. .|Kansas City 
1930 l*vicksburg....... Mississippi R. . 825)|1932 |*M-K-T R. -|Missouri R, 
1929 lLouisville......... Ohio River... 820//1930 |Duluth........... Minnesota... 
foae (Rip van wine. laren -] Sl iSeries Jon 
Lake Union... <8 1922 |*Cincinnati,......|Ohio River.’... 
1938 |Gairo, ll... Ohio River 800//1933 | Albany-Rensselaer. [Hudson River. . 
1949 Ludlow Ferry... -.|Fotomac R. . $00//1933 ‘Troy-Menands. . . Hudson River... 
4 ong. . “s}  §2"111941 |Passaic River..... ‘w Jersey... 
892  Mevaphia; ee Mississippi R. . 790 1930 TGerinee se mas & California...” a 
Tea “Mingo, W.Va. Momphis, Tenn. Lah 1927 Cochrane. et Mobile” Bee 
*Mingo, W. Va..../Ohio River... .. enn.-Lehigh..... ewar 
1910 |xBeaver, Pa.. .|Ohio River ‘ 7671/1920 |*Tennessee River.. Chattanooga, . 
yout Sewickley, Pa. slays ane Si vere 750 1936 [Triborough . East BN. ¥.C. 
eee N.Y. Ont... 750//1928 [James River’... |Newport News, 
1940 |Bridge of the Gods ea te wo eee es 795|11929 |San Mateo....___. California... ..’, D 
4930 Cairo. Ill.......... Mississippi R. . 700111926 |*Missouri Pacific: /|Kragen, Ark.” 300 
1928 |Goethals...... 1... Arthur Kill, 6721/1924 |Piscataqua River. .|Portsmouth, N.H 300 
Nes Os 671 
1g90 {Thebes, M...-. Shiner 840 *Fort M Mineo Mice! age 525 
m2 t Madiso i 
Beta Ay ey so 1908 +Willamette bc ee Portland. Ore, 521 
STEEL ARCH 1903 |*East Omaha..... Missouri R...., 519 
1952 |Yorktown......... York River, Va.| 10500 
1931 |*Kill Van Kull... .|New York ey 1,652/\1388 |*Arthur Kili, |.) ! New York City. 496 
1917. |*Hell Gate.... -|East 2., N. ¥.C 977\\1897 |*Duluth, Minn... | |St. Louis Bay. 486 
19417 |Rainbow (189) .|Niagara Falls. . 950}/1899  |#C. M. & N. R. R. |Chicago. 474 
19368 |Henry Hudson . |Harlem River... 800]/1895. |*Sioux City, Ia.... Missourk R.. 470 
1931 |West End..... Pittsburgh 778\!1914 |*Coos Bay........|Oregon...... |” 458 
1931 |Croton Lake Wisgtohesten aKa 1905 450 
1931 |McKees Rocks. Pittsburgh. ( 750 | 
1924 |*Michigan Central. Niagara Falls... 640||1914 |*Sault Ste. Marie,.,Michigan...._. 336 | 
et rani pa ear ; ce iste Sarit 338 
etown....... JONNEC' ub....] 600//1917 |Chattanooga...... 
jose Yaquina Bay...... Oregon's cheese 600/|1913 |Broadway ..|Portland, Ore.. 278 
1916 |Colorado River... .|Ariz.-Calif.,.... 592||1901 |*Terminal Ry. -|Chicago... 2... 275 
1917 cayahogs River. Sha ens Ohio 591)//1921 |Wells Street.......|Chicago. . |. |” 268 
1874 |Kads (Miss. River). St. Louis, 2/55) 520|/1937  |Outer Drive.......|Chicago. |...) * 264 
isa, Giccaseee cs (peau | GRIASIS Uteeenh Siete: fShiagg oc] 88 
eOTges........ ware....., acony-Palm a 
18489 |figh Bridge,N.Y.C.|Harlem River. . 496||1920 ‘Michigan Bivd., -IChieago.. isc. c.¢ 256 
+The Golden Gate Bridge crosses the portal of the harbor of San Francisco, Its towers are 746 feet 
tall. It is 4,200 feet in length and is 


S. Army 


Notable Bridges’ 


other official data. Asterisk 
© are Py one above water between mean 


i eee 


2Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft, long; 


the longest single span in the world, 


three of 1,160 ft., and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


a 
(ess eet aw 
a ension e 
tari inainisnd. 3 


Oo 


- duct structure in 


mf 


F 


Rebuilt in 1931. 


‘a 


FLOATING BRIDGE 


A unique bridge is the Lake Washington Floating Bridge at Seattle, Washington, built as a 5 
- bridge because of the greater cost of foundations for any other type, due to an unstable floor and dept! 
of water up to 200 feet. The entire length of this bridge is 8,644 feet, and the floating portion is 6 
feet long. An interesting feature of this bridge is the drawspan provided for navigation. This provid 
_ an opening oi 200 feet by telescoping a section into a well formed by separating the four traffic lanes, 
two going north and two to the south of the well, then coming together again on the movable float 
section, which can be pulled back into the well. One and a half minutes are required to open the draw. 
>, 
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Lakes of the World rer 
; f Souree: National Geographic Society 
Name ei Continent Area sq. mi. | Length mi. | Depth feet | Elev. feet 
Caspian Se8.. 22.0 .sececes Asia-Europe. .... 168,890 760 3,104 — 92 
__ Superior. . .| North America 31,820 350 1,290 602 
- Victoria. .|Africa..... 26,640 200 270 3,720 
el AGia he... 5 2. 280 223 174, 
.|North America 23,010 206 750 580 
.|North America... 22,400 307 -.923 580 
Afri 12,700 450 4,708 2,534 
+ 12,150 385 5,712 1,486 
12,000 195 270 390 
11,170 325 2,015 519 
,000 350 2,316 1,550 
9,940 241 21 572 
- 9,398 260 7 13 
. 540 193 778 246 
* 7,100 120 730 13 
3 6,670 300 8 1,115 
c 300 130 24 787 
% 6,300 100 8.L. 
aeae 138 408 i 
a = 3498 185 5 eee! .230 
BE LITIOACH. ic ekes sieves .....-/South America... 3,200 130 1,000 12,506 
INACHEBS UB: cic: +a. vice olehaic.e North America, .. 3,089 100 200 110 
Athabaska.....: oci00 6 ee ..|North America. . . 3,058 195 300 699 
A TLOET a as 5 cance asi « oroye ince North America... 2,444 155 Ghnadc< 1,150 
Issvk Kul Asi 2,390 115 2,297 5,279 
Urma. 2,300 90 4,183 
To 2,230 130 om 5 ~=25 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor) 2,200 68 10,515 
Vanern 2,149 87 144 
Sie Be zie |e a 
Winnipegosi * 
Van stg 2.000 80 5,643 
Hamun-i-Helmand......... PRE ae ee 2,000 90 15: 
Theat 2p ba eee Sa STA Gn EN cer 2, 75 300 
Bangweulu.......... Bays apes PAROI CR ope Serna nie A 1,900 60 3,765 
SNIDIS ONG sin -7t a: 00:0 Sone North America... 1,870 0 ey 
Manitoba........... .-.<+|North America... 1,817 120 814 
Great Salt Lake...........|North America... ee ffs 4200 
Khanka..... Lnnees eee 11640 100 2,030 
1,6 65 70 
é 1,600 90 SE 
North America... 1,346 70 1,060 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture (In Acres). Data as of June 30, 1952 


States Areal States Areal || States Areal States Areal 
20,728\Maine....... 49,128|N. Dakota... 520/|W. Virginia. . 903,322 
- Eeeieae 11$39'949 Maryland.... Met LOWORIO. ie 103,842||Wiseconsin....} 1,461,716 
Arkansas »361,520|Mass...... me 1,651)|Oklahoma.... 180,717||;Wyoming....| 8,567,103 
California. ...| 19,939,420/Michigan....] 2,555,936/Oregon....... 14,816,899 |_—_—__—_——____—. 
3 Colorado..... 13,728,899|Minnesota...| 2,677,072|/Pennsylvania. 471,422)|Total—States|160,517,454 
3 Florida...... 1,075,250||Mississippi...] 1,048,676|S. Carolina... 586,961 
Georgia...... 664,326)/Missouri..... : ,307|\S. Dakota....} 1,115,412)/Territories 
Mabon sens. c 20,275,992|Montana...., 16,562,655|/Tennessee.... 591,275) Alaska..... 20,742,762 
Tilinois...... 220,895|\Nebraska.... 206,028|'Texas........ 658,079|| Puerto Rico 33,113 
Indiana...... 117,106||Nevada...... 5,057,733||Utah........| 7,881,216|'Total— hie a 
TOW sy. ie a0 4,749]N. SAD Feel sae Crenaa Verna wrt pe Territories) 20,775,875 
xico.. 009, 442, 
Pcetane 560,688 New cling. :| 1/114/044|Washington..| 9°683;223|Grand Total. 181,293,329 


4Includes land utilization projects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and 
147,565 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
(Data-as of May 1949) 


a nits 903; Acreage, 10,514,658. 
| per crete Wocusts (including municipal, county, school, and public organization forests) —Units 


3,125; acreage 4,498,981. 
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World Facts—National Parks System; Areas 


National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 
Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of June 30, 1953 
NATIONAL PARKS - 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (29,978)—The group of gran- 
ite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern. New 
Mexico (45,846)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (1,258,361)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,015)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra] Arizona 
(645,296)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(299,580)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains. 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,159)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 3 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176.951)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,065)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
809)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (887,987) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘“‘rain forests.”’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(245,736)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
138)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper, 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dak 
(27,886). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. 


Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern i 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastesa pais 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes: many 
pane streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 

erds. 


of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant seq " 


Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,28) ee 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARES 
Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 


Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, Jan.8, 1815. 


Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,149)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonial 
— ae Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 
morial. 


Morristown, 1933, New Jersey _(958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 


lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 


Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,208)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General - 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
Hh eae as one of the decisive battles of world 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chicamauga and Chattanooga (8,189), Ga.- 
Tenn, Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,549), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kin 
Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. 
Petersburg (1,503), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh be 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 


Miss. 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N. Y. 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of Chat- 
terton Hill), memorials. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 
Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking “movement 
through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 


Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (65,568) 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Service be- 
cause of their historical interest. (The Department 
of the Army has jurisdiction over other National 
Cemeteries, including those in Europe and contem- 
plated burial grounds in other foreign places.) 

Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 

Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. GC, 

Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 

Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va, 

Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 

Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 

Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 

Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Vicksburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. 

Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 

Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na- 
tion’s most important memorial ground. It is de- 
scribed on page 223. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 
Blue Ridge (52,399) follows Blue Ridge - 
oe Teng ae pie rit oe aheus 

eorge ashington emo} 3,027), alon 
Maryland and Virginia shores of: the poten 
River. Length, 57 miles. 

Natchez Trace (19,416), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss, 
Length, 447 miles. 

Suitland (660) Maryland-Dist. of Columbia. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


Name 


2 ee 
Ackia Battleground.......... 
Appomattox Coir: Hoi. 7 -[¥ 
x ouse.... 
Arches H 


lack Canyon of the Gunnison'Colo...... 
Sahctiio.. Gait 


George Washington Carver...|Mo. 
Gila Cliff Dwellings .[N. M. 
Glacier Bay........ . |Alaska. 
Gran Quivira. Nowa 


Ho: i 
Hovenweep. 
Jewel Cave. 


0|| Meriwether Lewis. ./2:221/1; 


Yucca House 
AOD Gees cist r 


: Be on de Chelly Monters pete aialeterate ee bis 
ol Reef oun FY NGEOUD Ss oa alee 
pulin Mountain 0}| Muir Woods..... e einai syatens 
Casa Grande Natural Bridges............. 
Castillo de San Marces Navalo. ..6....5- dfolstsiviolorter 
Castle Clinton Lt id a Glo nae inh) fepeie ieee 
Castle Nes OM KaSaan si, «iste cee Sere 
‘Oregon Caves: io%.cc sci nett 
Chaco Canyon ea bch Sebo 
Channel Islands 9}|Perry’s Victory Memorial 
Chiricahua Petrified Forest 
Colorado. . Pinnacles... .. 
Craters of the Moon. . Pipe Sprin; 
Custer Battlefield Pipestone. 
Death Valley Rainbow Bridge..... 
Devils Postpile Saguaro........... one 
T aoe tag Somer ets Syase sii 
inosaur oshone Cavern............ 
Effigy Mounds............. Towa...... PO Sicvels wie ona ole Gielgteteieeatete 
PEMUIVLOTDO). “stilt, slo oveinteis)eisvsis. LJP oe Soo Statue of Liberty............ 
Fort Frederica...... eiaiaistacetere GaSe a vale unset Crater..... Brepein attra tera 
Fort Jefferson......... sisteteiete LCE Ce eAae Timpanogos Cave........... 
Fort Laramie....... sis aicialevere WV Oboe rele.cce ORUOserets ech se mista Biaete vine ssiare 
Fort Matanzas....... Stetete in aie MLB piste islaie Tumacacori. 5 Sie eisieleleteke 
Fort McHenry ...... Seen EGS cactus Tuzigoot.......... Ssijeisleiiee 
Fort Pulaski........... = Ga VePONGrye rss ais. ase Apo scess 
PROM URRCED = «4 icine s/e'els ole 5. On 2|| Walnut Canyon....... tenses 
LOL ee ee rm Os White Sanus... ‘ca 
George Washington Birthplace/Va... Whitman... 
Wupatki... 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
« (Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (434). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams. 

Federal Hall Memorial, Nassau and Wall Sts., 
New York City (.45). First seat of U .S. Govern- 


ment. : 
(1814). First attempted 


Fort Raleigh, N. C. 
English settlement. : 

Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (434%). 

Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 
industry. 

Jefferson Memorial, Mo. (8242). 
national expansion. 

Manassas Battlefield, Va. (1670). 
Run and Manassas battles. ) 

Old Custom House, Philadelphia (.79). 
revival architecture. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(33). Includes Library. ; 

Theo. Roosevelt Home, Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y.-(83).Dedicated as National Shrine, 
June 14,1953. »# 

Salem, Mass., Maritime Memorial (812). 

San Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 
fortifications. 

Vanderbilt Mansion, near Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(21114). With arboretum. 


Commemorates 
Site of Bull 
Greek 


Memorials 
Coronado Memorial, Ariz. (2,745). Route of 
Spaniards, 16th century. 
De Soto Memorial, Fla. (24). Commemorates 


16th century explorer. 

Fort Caroline, Fla. (108). Last French settle- 
ment in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 
1565. 
ee where President Lincoln died, Washington, 


Kill Devil Hill, N. C. (31445). Site of Wright 
Bros. first motor-propelled airplane flight. 

Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (234). Antebellum 
home of Robert E. Lee. 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. Classical 
monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,220). 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
Classical circular colonnade. 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D. CG. Obelisk commemorates first President. 


D. C. Ford 


Colossal pro- 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS . 


tional Capital Parks (39,037), District of Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. The park system of 
te Wation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


PROJECTS AND AREAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


National Recreational Areas 


Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
(1,899,728) Arizona-Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- 
605) California; Shadow Mountain (10,231) Colo- 
rado. 

National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned. 

Chicago Portage (91.20) Ill.; Dorchester Heights 
(5.43) Mass.; Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn.; Grand 
Portage (660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; 
McLoughlin House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s 


Church, Bill of Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; San Jose Mission (4.13) Texas; 


aeare Mission (0.23) R. I.; Virgin Islands (7.55) 


OTHER PROJECTS 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway (2,886) Mary- 
land; Independence National Historical Park 
(13.38) Penn.; Fort Vancouver Monument (53.45) 
Washington; Cape Hatteras Seashore Recreational 

Area (15,000) N. C. ae 
Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 

National Park Service 23,886,644.59. 


Se 
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Famous Waterfalls 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


remain dry for a part each year. en names of rivers areynot shown, in most cases they are 
the same as those of the falls. 
Hght. Hght. nes 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location Ft. 


Minnesota 
eatery STiande! 48||_**Minnehaha. 54 
ia—Baratieri Handol (Handolsa River). 1 e! caesudesive 
EetGanele Dorya River)... 459 nfpcolni 4 are River).. 243 Ge = 
‘isisat jascads re re 
Blue Nile or Abbal +*Stora Sjotallet sant eee a ee 
PROUD icc vieiora'e-0. chs sb aieieiniaie 150 Sues ee New fee ee 
erme GOERS: , aoe 
(Ganale Dorya River)... 229 (Tannan River)....... ae 85 ee ee wovece 215 
Northern Rhodesi: Switzerland ; 150|| “eroteno 
Naud 8 Rhode: ae Sarit Posaeaane Gwiltbach ats. (Columbia River). 620 
* esia 
*Victoria (Zambesi River).| 354|| Salanfe River).......... 213 wanes. z 542 
N. Rhodesia an Reichenbach (upper) 200 ing a: 
aoe eapyiys—*Kalambe. 705 a See Sasare : s oe Whli ta ee 
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Pan an poner Africa en pean altos oie 980}| Snoqualmie........... 
Maletsunyane..........| 630|| (Jungfrau Glaciers)... 950|| Manitou (Black River):.| 165 
eer kK: Sees Yellowstone National Pk. 
abies 0 
Senrce (Orange River). 450 NORTH AMERICA TOWER). 2.025 ui eee 132 
‘atal Canada Yellowstone (upper).... 109 
Howick (Umgeni River). 365|| British Columbia 1,650 eae (lower)... . 308 
Sr MCLG rea te wise .s eiaice ove 3,110|} tTakakkaw €Daly Glacier) ,000 tt co lan Ohio Gana 
Highest Fall........... 7350 apeneat Wccen arene 245 hae rare o a 
ASIA Grand (Hamilton River). |: 1) epee ce ere 
India—**Cauvery........ 299 : SOUTH AMERICA 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati sao|| Virginia. emis 315||Argentina-Brazil ao 
Mobeeie etre Gea a. mat GOO ses ew Drath oant Rican) ofc |) R@UaSe..< cea 
Indochina None Nahanni River).. 273|\Brazil—Herval......... 400 
Khon (Mekong River).... 70 Montmorency Paulo Affonso (Sao Fran- 
(Group, of fale and car] ||qanada-United State’ ieee Ere ages ia 
cades acr 
: Stream) Ontario-New York 160 Bg Sasian eitieg 115 
a ung: 
*fegon (Lake Chuzenji).| 330 167|| “(alto Parané River)....| 40 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270 United States Se ake medal 
AUSTRALIA California 640 aire 2 Shivers 130 
New South Wales Feather (Fall River).... Bacianieniee eae tees 
+Wentworth........... 578 Yosemite National Park 620 Taicteur (Potaro River) 741 
Highest fall....... . 360 Bridal. Vell... Sak canes 370 King Edward VIII s 
Wollomombie -......:. 1,100 Tilquette ss. 4e eek 594 {eomene River) 40 
EUROPE Nevada (Merced River) 1,612 ing George Vi oe 0 
Austria—Gastein (upper). RIDDOR . Kv sten Ch aur 317 (Uitshi River)....2 222: 1,600 
(Ache River)........ use 207 Vernal (Merced River) . 1,430 +Marina (Ipob es River) s "500 
Gastein (lower) Somerate FADDED ise at . 20|| “Highest fall. - v2} 300 
Ache River)........... 280 Yosemite (lower)...... 266 Colombia—Tequendama 
eh lulng (Schwarzbach = peta ah Seven yo. ss dais (Funza River) 443 
WOK atic crys. te pS eorgia 0 te SHI SE ESE OD) a arrears 
France—Gavarnie Pallulahcy ea ateoRaeee 251 Sey (@Pastane Rives 
(Pyrenees Glaciers)..... 1,385 Highest fall........... 89 trib. ATAaZOn) , 200 
Great Britain—Wales. ... Idaho : Verezuela—Angol . 3319 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 Henrys Fork (upper).... 96 Hichest f. 3448 
Italy—Tosa or Toce...... 470 Henrys Fork dowet: ONG 70 ena 2 oe 2000 
(Cascade type) **Shoshone (Snake River) OS] eee pes ears " 
Norway—Maradals...... 650 **Twin (Snake River)... 125 ISLANDS 
edaisrenn) < So 525 *Sueperand 68 rowan: rien Glaciers) 540 
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There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of 
considerable magnitude. In a brief list it is possible to include only those generally well known 
because of accessibility or some outstanding feature. Although falls can be classified most conveniently 
according to height, that factor alone does not indicate the true importance of a cataract. Other 
Significant facts about falls are volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of fiow through the year, width 
of crest, whether the water drops sheefly or over a sloping surface, and whether in_a single jeap or 
in a succession of leaps. When relatively low falls occur in succession over a considerable length of 
streambed, they are classed as_ cascades. Et 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall, Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but no one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 

The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Affonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguassti, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador). 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 

Because four of the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir, Niagara has the steadiest flow of all great 
waterfalls, varying only eure, from its mean and then mostly because of the direction of the wind 
on Lake Erie. Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable. It is known to have fluctuated from 
@ mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season, 


: , NIAGARA FALLS 
The Niagara river carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara Falls: Horseshoe Fall (Canad: 


river below Goat island is 92 ft. 
in a gorge only 400 ft. wide and are followed by the Whirlpool. 
side is a strategic spot for viewing the Falls. 
the foot of the cataracts. 

were the tight-rope antics 
Brodie’s trip over the Falls 
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Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C, 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Date |No. Lat. . Locality Auspices 


West Greenland........... ...|England 
Spitsbergen....... Seretere teres ..|Holland 
Spitsbergen........ PAR HF st) Holland 
Spitsbergen. .........0.. ...../Great Britain 
oe ANNs = ale Viecomerawie a Aigtere Great Britain 
orth of Spitsbergen......... Great Britain 
Cape Constitution............ United States 
Smith Sound. 22.055 <0. shee Great Britain 
Spitsbergen. ........... 5 den 
Near Thank God Harbor .|United States 
aalgaa eae out LANG s,..c0isicisiers 2 ia 
> B. Loekwe and ee ie Brainerd, esmere Island..... seeeeee (Great Britain 
n. A. W. Greely Expedition....... .+| 1882 | 83° 24” |Greenland Coast... ...|United States 
_ Admiral Robert E. Peary............... 1892 | 83° 27’ |Greenland Coast.............|United States 
MUTMC}OLINGNSGR od Sicisjens-a Spee ss oe eee elals 1895 _| 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land... .|Norwa: 
Metrederick: «3, JACKSON... oo s oct ese ee 1894-7| 81° 20 |Franz Josef Land............. Great Britain 
Capt. Cagm, Duke of the Abruzzi’s Exp...| 1900 | 86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land. . ...|Italy 
Admiral Robert E. Peary............... 1902 | 84° 17’ |Ellesmere Island............. United States 
_. Ziegler Polar Exp. Major A. Fiala........ 1904 | 82° 4’ |Franz Josef Land. ........... United States 
_ Admiral Robert E. Peary (ort OF NTE aes 1906 | 87° 6’ |North of Greenland...........|United States 
Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 6)....... 1909 | 90° Norph Pole). =. leer United States 
~ - Roald Amundsen (May 12)............. 1926 | 87° 44’ |North of Greenland........... Norway 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd (by airplane, 
with Floyd Bennett, May 9)........... 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... United States 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition Norway-U. 
Z y bleRtay 12) eee era tee 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen to Alaska......... {nSuitaly 
_ Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane, April 15).| 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... /United States 
Umberto Nobile (by dirigible, May 23)...} 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole.....)Italy 
Pavel Golovin (by airplane. May 5)...... 1937 | 90° INOrth Pole! oo one eer oe .|U.S.S.R. 
Otto J. Schmidt and 4 (by airplane, May 2)| 1937 | 90° North Pole from Rudolf Isl....}U.S.S.R. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane)....... .-|1937-8] 88° North of the coast from Point 
. Barrow to the mouth of the s 
Mackenzie River........... Great Britain 
Za Lt. Col. Wm. P. Benedict, USAF (Muay 4)| 1952 | 90° INOKEH Pole. «ssc slalei> aierapeieiale United States 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Expiorer Date Latitude Longitude Auspices 
apt, James! Cook. 2... =. cle ce sec ees (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... (Noy. 18)| 1820 63° 45’ S. 60° W. |United States 
James Weddell... ..... Cetin aes aa ea (Feb. 20)| 1823 74° 15’ 8. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. 
Charles Wilkes Expedition....-..-...........: 1839 70° 8. 2 W. |United States. 
Sir Jamés Clark ROss. v.-......02e000% (Feb, 22)| 1842 78° 10’ S. 161° 27’ W. }Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borchgrevink...............+ (Feb.)| 1900 78° 50’ 8. 165° 50’ W. |Norway. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott . 2.6.6. cee ee cees (Dec. 30)| 1902 82° 17'S. 163° . |Great Britain 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. .............-... (Jan. 9)} 1909 88° 23’ 8. 162° o. |Great Britain 
Roald Amundsen.............+.-+002% (Dec. 14)| 1911 90° South Pole |Norway. 
Gant. Robert F. Scott... ..-......0655 (Jan. 18)| 1912 90° South Pole |Great Britain 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd. by airplane....... (Noy. 29)} 1929 90° South Pole | United States, 
2NGH TE SACLE fo UR ODD © iy (ee a rears 1933-5 78-80° 8. 163° 56’ W. |United States 
Lincoin Elisworth, by airplane .(Nov. 23-Dee. 15)| 1935 76-79° 58S. |80 120° Ww. |United States. 
LAGIETE UST ATTES Bl OFM 2h 0 ee ee 1939-1 71-78° S. 70-163° W. |United States 
Comidir. Finn Ronne,-USNR. ..05..0 esse eee 1946-8 79° S 40° W United States. 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, by airplane ..... (Feb. 19)! 1947 90° South Pole '!United states, 


The Earth’s surface at the North Pole at sea level is covered with water and ice. The South Pole is 
on ice-covered land, elevation 9,500 feet. 

The land Palmer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkés, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 
tion, sighted the Antarctic-Continent-and then followed its coastline for a distance of about 1,500 
miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 
announce the existence of an Antarctic Continent. 

Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec. 14, 1911); he reached the 
North Pole May 12, 1926, 17 years after Admiral Robert E. Peary. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins flew the first plane in the Antarctic in 1928. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE study the northern half of the inland ice of 
Adm. Robt. E. Peary reached the North Pole| Greenland. Surveyors set up a triangulation net- 
Apr. 6, 1909, as leader of a party of 6, which work in Dronning Louises Land linked to similar 
included his capable manager, Matthew A. Henson, | triangulation in Germania Land mapped by the 
a Negro from Maryland who had been associated Denmark expedition of 1906-08. ’ 
with him since 1887, and 4 Eskimos. Dog teams The first crossing of the North Pole by a jet 
and sleds were used. Henson, born 1866, entered | Plane took place in 1952 when a Boeing B-47 
his 87th year in 1953, when he was living in New | Stratojet USAF made a round trip from Hielson 
York in good health and widely honored. Actu-| Air Force base near Fairbanks, Alaska. It was 
ally Henson and several Eskimos crossed the Pole piloted by Col. Richard C. Neeley with Col. J. G. 
first and went about a mile beyond it at the | Foster co-pilot and Capt. D. J. Haney navigator. 
point where every direction was South. When In the summer of 1953 Canadian and Swiss 
the actual Pole was figured out by Peary the party | explorers flew to Baffin Island for an investigation 
made an igloo and remained 36 hours. Peary had | of glaciology, biology, and geology of Cumberland 
4 toes on one foot frozen and they were ampu~- Peninsula. Pangnirtung the principal base was 
tated by Henson. On his return 5 toes of the located on Cumberland Sound. 
other foot were amputated. The temperature at A USAF plane in 1953 checked locations of 
times reached 72° below zero. The Eskimos were | cairns erected by Peary. It carried as guests Dr. 
named QOoqueeh, Ootah, Egingwah and Seegloo. Gilbert Grosvenor, president, and Thos. W. Mc- 
Peary died Feb. 20. 1920. Knew, secy., of the National Geographic Society. 
Dr. Grosvenor dropped the society’s flag on the 
RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS _-} North Pole May a ten) aeaconcie nite’ 
ritish North Greenland Expeditions 1952-1954 Three U. S. Air Force men on Marc! i 2, 
16ft Meigland July, 1952, to explore Dronning | landed their C-47 on ice island T-3 sf Ses ad 8 
Louises Land, previously air surveyed, and to | Ice Island), approximately 100 miles from the 
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North Pole, to establish a permanent weather base 
in the Arctic Ocean with a crew of 10 men. A 
radio beacon with a 100-mile range has been 
erected to help planes locate the island in bad 
weather. Upper air data is taken twice daily and 
surface weather observations hourly. Gauges set 
between salt-water ice and the island measure the 
tremendous pressure of the ice pack. 

A USAF plane piloted by Lt. Col. William P. 
Benedict flew from T-3 and landed at the North 
Pole, May 4, 1952. The crew stayed 3 hours and 
10 minutes and computed the ocean depth at 
14,150 feet. A later flight found a cache of 4 
boxes bearing dates between 1900 and 1909, left 
by Rear Adm. Robert E. Peary at the northern 
tip of Ellesmere Island, where his expedition left 
land to start for the North Pole— 

U. S. Operation Skijump I & II, 1951-52, organ- 
ized by Geophysics branch of the Office of Naval 
Research, made oceanographic studies of the Arctic 
Ocean in winter in a R4D ‘‘flying laboratory”’ and 
U. S. Navy patrol planes. Soundings indicated 
ocean depths of over 10,000 feet. Soundings made 
in 1909 by Peary were substantiated. The R4D 
crashed taking off from the fifth deep water 
Oceanographic station. The marooned men were 
rescued by a Navy P2V Neptune plane from Bar- 


. row, Alaska. 


RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 
A third French expedition to Adélie Coast, 
Antarctica, was relieved early in 1953 after estab- 
lishing a new weather base at Geology Point. In 
January, 1950, a French expedition of 11 scien- 
tists headed by Andre Liotard established Port 
Martin, a permanent weather base on Adélie 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Coast at 66° 50’ S., 14° 25’ E. This coast 
discovered by Captain Dumont d’Urville of 


British-Scandinavian Antarctic 
Capt. John Giaever of the Norsel 
Maudheim as a base in Queen Maud 
area the size of Sweden was air surveyed. - ' 
The Ronne Antarctic Research expedition, 19 

48, Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, in charge, ma 

new records for the Antarctic. It determined tl 

Antarctic to be only one continent, with no strai 
between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; discove! 
250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to Lat 79° S. 
Long. 40° W., and made 14,000 aerial photographs 
with ground-control points, over 700,000 sq. mil 
of land. 
Australia manned continuously two weather sta- 
tions on Heard (1947) and Macquarie (1948) 
Islands 800 miles north of the Antarctic Circle> 
Using radio and radar devices these stations, sep 
arated by nearly 5,000, carry out a 24-hour study 
of a 8-mile high column of air, thus obtaining as 
comprehensive cross section of Antarctic weathe 
sweeping into the temperate zones. Aurora cam 
eras installed on each end of Macquarie Island 
take simultaneous photographs. 

Two French weather stations have been operat- 

ing on Amsterdam. and Kerguelen Islands sinces 
1951 for Southern Hemisphere weather forecasting ¥ 
and study of the structure of the atmosphere? 
above the South Indian Ocean. 


Land 


. 


uperior chigan uron ie Ontario 
is jor | Michi Hi Eri ; 
Masia os tr ea ee a 
PON StH IM TUES Tice eee ce cat teen ceevoe ojece 350 07 241 1 
Breadth in miles ............. adic sige tice asnctse 60 118 183 57 
Deepest soundings in feet.......... pintaidaiblele o's oka 1,302 923 75) 210 778 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. 8.............}] 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560 
Candace. cand LL BOs ea one 13,900 4,950 3,980 > 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada...| 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 7,540 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage pasin—U.6S....... 7,570 69,040 24,850 23,570 18,710 
Canes. .iciat 43,050 yatow siete 47,570 11,110 15,920 
Total Area (sq. miles) U.S. and Canada, 0,900 69,040 72,420 34,680 * 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in ies 602 22 0.58, 580.58 572.33 246.02 
25¢ 43° 41° 23° 43° 11° 
AIT CoM NOLEN ere eiaaisn rn slc bic sss vce gras paces 9° 00 S6° 06 46° 17" dae ea re i: 
SIR IICLORUVY DEM isyecThistale ae ei0is s 5 #1010 oe anre bi 0 0 wine 84° 22" 84° 45 79° 43° 78° 51° 76° 03° 
92° 06° 88° 02’ 84° 45° 83° 29° 79° 53° 
National boundary line in miles............ 23 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174, 
United States shore line ine. islands in miles. ms 1,427 1,661 740 430 33 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at 
New York are the average for 93 years—1860-1952. 
Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 


The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh. 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 
from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outlet on Lake 
Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
largest lake in the United States. 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extre 

width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel 4a 
1845 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


surface 180 is in the Unite i 
pee: d States and 280 in 


Principal Earthquakes 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Year—Date Place Deaths 


1290, Sept. 27.... 
1293, May 20.... 


70,000 
16,000 
35,0001 


Year—Date Piace Deaths 


51, May 6.... : El Salvador, Jucuapa...| "400 
1952, Mar. 4..... Japan, Kushiro, Hokkaido 34 
1925, July 21.....|Calif., Tehachapi. ...... 11 
1953, Feb. 12....|Turud, Iran............ 531 
1953, Mar. 18 ...|/Northwestern Turkev...| 1,200 
1953, Aug. 11-16..|Ionian Islands, Greece... "424 


= 
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_,, Mount Everest in the Himalayas, 29,002 
Beit. h, the highest point of land on the 
_ €arth’s surface, was conquered. sand 29, 
_ 1953, at 11:30 a.m. by Edmond P. Hillary, 
34, of New Zealand, and Tensing Norkay, 
42, member of the Sherpa tribe of Nepal 
_ and living in Darjeeling, India. The two 
men were members of an expedition led 
by Col. H. C. J. Hunt, which was sponsored 

a the Royal estes pee Society and the 
Se ine Club, both of London. The success- 
ful outcome crowned 32 years of fruitless 
effort by numerous expeditions, with 
some loss of life. 

News of the conquest of Everest reached 
London the evening before the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II. The Times of 
* London commented: ‘‘Seldom since Fran- 
_ cis Drake brought the Golden Hind to 
_ anchor in Plymouth Sound has a British 
Z p plorer offered to his sovereign such a 
_ tribute of glory as Col. John Hunt and 
' his men were able to lay at the feet of 

Queen Elizabeth for her coronation.” On 

June 6 the Queen knighted Col. Hunt and 
_ made Hillary_a knight commander of the 
~ Order of the British Empire. Tensing, not 

a British subject, was the recipient of 

special honors. 

- Col. Henry Cecil John Hunt, a British 
infant: officer who was attached to 
SHAPE during World War II, took charge 
of the expedition when Sir Eric Shipton 
resigned because of a disagreement over 
tactics. Sir Eric led the expedition of 
1951, first to attempt Mount Everest from 
the Southwest, of which Hillary was a 
member. Tensing had been with two Swiss 
expeditions of 1952, and had reached a 
height of 28,215 ft. on May 28, 1952. Pre- 
viously employed as a guide he was now 
a member on equal terms. 

The Hunt expedition departed in Feb- 
ruary and established a base camp at 
Thyangboche, in Nepal, Mar. 26. Its mem- 
bers were Geo. C. Band, Thos. D. Bour- 
dillon, Dr. R. C. Evans, Alfred Gregory, 
E. P. Hillary, Geo. Lowe, Tensing Norkay, 
C. W. Noyce, Dr. L. G. Pugh, T. R. Sto- 
bart, Dr. Michael Ward, Maj. Charles G. 
Wylie and Michael Westmacott. A number 
of members of the Sherpa clan were em- 
ployed as porters. 

The procedure was to move forward 
supplies of food, tent equipment and oxy- 
gen containers gradually and establish 
base camps. There were eight camps or 
jumping off places. The men approached 
over the Khumba glacier, surmounted the 
ice barrier that led to the Western Cwm 
(plateau) 20,000 ft. up, and moved up the 
ice-covered slopes of Lhotse to the South 
Col, which is a saddle ridge between 
Lhotse and Everest. As many porters had 
become ill, Col. Hunt helped carry_sup- 

lies with one Sherpa porter to Camp 

, 27,350 ft. up on South Col.. 

Evans and Bourdillon were the first to 
try for the summit on May 25. They car- 
ried a closed-circuit oxygen apparatus, 
which failed to give maximum service. 
They reached the south summit, 28,720 ft., 
and returned exhausted to Camp 7, leav- 
ing part of their oxygen behind for later 
climbers. 

Hillary, Tensing, Lowe, Gregory and 
one Sherpa porter then carried supplies 
to a sloping site, 27,900 ft. high, each han- 
dling over 50 lbs. with great difficulty. 
Lowe, Gregory and the porter then _re- 
traced their steps while Hillary and Ten- 
sing cut away ice to make two levels on 
a 30-degree slope on which to rest the 
night. They had an open-circuit oxygen 
apparatus. Temperature was about 15 
below zero. 


Mount Everest Conquered by British and Nepalese Mountaineers 
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Next morning at 9 they began the final 
ascent. They had to cut steps in the ice 
against the wind, climb inside a huge 
crack with ropes attached to their bodies, 
move over an icy ridge near ice masses 
that overhung a precipice. 
Hillary found the ridge end abruptly and 
saw the whole mountain valley below did 
he realize that he had reached the top. 
They had used 21% hours. 

Hillary took hovoereps and Tensing 
displayed the flags of Nepal, Great Bri- 
tain, the United Nations and India. The 
men turned back within 15 minutes. They 
found the wind had obliterated most of 
the steps they had cut in the ice. Making 
new ones, they got down to the base camp 
on the South Col, where they were met 
and given nourishment. Both climbers had 
suffered no fatigue. 


TRAGEDY ON MT. GODWIN-AUSTEN 


An attempt in August, 1953, by an 
American-led party to scale Mt. Godwin- 


Austen (K-2), 28,250 ft. tall and second ™ 


only to Everest, led to the death of Ar- 
thur K. Gilkey, 26, of Ames, Ia., geologist 
and former mountain guide in the Tetons. 
The party of 7 Americans, 1 Briton and 1 
Pakistani was led oy Dr. Charles S. Hous- 
ton of Exeter, N. H. At a.height of 26,000 
ft. the party encountered a blizzard with 
a 100-mile an hour wind that lasted six 
days. Gilkey developed an infection and 
was being taken down by his companions 
who were connected by a rope when the 
men fell over an ice ridge. The rope held 
but Gilkey was killed. Mt. Godwin-Austen 
is in the Jammur & Kashmir area of the 
Himalayas. Gilkey was buried there and 
the party returned via Skardu and aban- 
doned the attempt. Gilkey had a master’s 
degree from Columbia Univ. and was 
studying there for his doctorate. 


OTHER EXPEDITIONS 


Mt. Nunkin, 23,410 ft., in Kasmir Himalayas, 
eee eeee oe by a Swiss and a Frenchman, Aug, 


Mt. Nanga-Parbat, 26,660 ft., in Kashmir Hima- 
layas, was conquered July 4 by Herman Bugl, 29, 
Austrian, in 10-man expedition led by Peter 
Aschenbrenner, German. 


Russians on Everest—Geneva Alpine hq. fe- 
ported 6 Russians killed in attempt to climb north 
face of Everest from Tibet in December, 1952. 


Swiss Attempts on Everest—Two Swiss expedi- 
tions attempted unsuccessfully to climb Everest 
from the southwest in 1952. Dr, E, Wyss-Dunant 
led the first and Raymond Lambert and Tensing 
reached 28,210 ft. on May 28, 1952, when a heavy 
storm forced them to give up. The leader esti- 
mated the height of Everest at 29,610 ft. A second 
Swiss party under Dr. Gabriel Chevally of Geneva 
stopped the ascent Nov. 20 when storms developed 
at a great height. 

Mt. Everest was first surveyed in 1852 and 
named for a British Surveyor General of India, 
Sir George Everest. Its native name is Chomo- 
lungma. It. is surrounded by mountains over 
26,000 ft. high, called by Europeans the 8,000- 
meter mountains. The first British expedition was 
sent in 1921, when George Leigh-Mallory ascended 
23,000 ft. from Lhapka Pass. In 1922 Mallory, 
Somervell and Norton reached 26,985 ft. without 
oxygen; Bruce and Finch reached 27,300 ft. with 
oxygen. In 1924 they made 3 assaults. Norton 
alone reached 28,306 ft. On June 8, 1924, Mallory 
and Irvine, an Oxford student, started from a 
camp at 27,000 ft. When last seen through field 
glasses they were climbing the steep sides at 
28,230 ft. A flurry of snow enveloped them and 
they were never seen again. 

The Hugh Ruttledge expedition of 1933 found 
Mallory’s ice axe above 27,400 ft. in 1933. Eric 
Shipton’s latest expedition, in August-November, 
1951, explored the Khumba glacier and established 
the feasibility of an approach by way of the 
South Col, which proved successful. 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


Ship 


Distance 
| To naut. mi. | Date 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VESSELS 


Boston Light.|/Light Rock..|......... 
(Ni y ia sige nos 15,091 
13,700 

Sh, Be ear A 

Pee ien ace ea 
3,150 

Sa oe pl araci SOB EES As i 
ee Sand; 


y -| 3,013 
Boston Light.|..... ag 


ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 


Sara oaists.o. England.....}So. BUY wjeaaietem ete 1818 Rising Sun (Br.: (a) 
340: Cet Seka Gavannah. .. {Li | ea (re May 22, 1819 |Savannah comers (b) 
iit Seria Bristol. 2. oc | NOW YORK. cc), scene as pr., Great Western (Br.) 
14d 8h....... Liverpool... . .--| 3,150 |July, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (c) 

Daron 25a {AtIantio 2}. ee eee ee ees May, 1851 Pacific 
9d 1h 45m... .|Queenstown. wail), 8988. 1856 Persia 
8d 2h 48m. ..|Queenstown. 2,780 1866 i 
h im....|Queenstown..|New York...}......... 1867 City of Paris (Br. 
7d 22h 3m. ..|Queenstown 2,780 1869 ty of Brussels (Br.) 
7¢ 23h 17m. .|Queenstown..|New York...|/......... 1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
7d 20h 9m... |Queenstown. 2,780 1873 Baltic (Br.) 
7d 15h 48m. .|Queenstown. 2,780 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 
7d 12h 4im..|New York 2,780 1876 Britannic (B: 
7d 11h 37m. .|Queenstown. 2,780 1876 Germanic (Br.) 
7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown.. 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br.) 


7d 8h 0m. ...|New York... 1 el eer A 1879 


7d 7h 23m. . .|Queenstown.. 2,780 1880 Arizona \ Br.) 
6d 21h 40m. .|Queenstown.. 2,780 1883 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 18h 37m..|New York 2 0 1882 Aleska (Br.) 


6d 10h 40m. .|New York... 2.780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 

6d 9b 42m. ..|Queenstown.. 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 

6d 5h 30m...|Cherbourg... 3,320 |June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (d) 
6d 4h 34m. ../Queenstown . 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 

6d ih 55m. ..|Queenstown . 2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 

5d 22h 50m. .|/New York... 780 1889 City of Paris (Br) 
5d 18h 8m. ..}/Queenstown.. ,780 1891 Majestic (Br.) 

5d 16h 31m. ,|Queenstown.. 2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br. 

5d 14h 24m. .|Queenstown.. 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 9h 6m... .|Queenstown.. 2,780 1893 Campania (Br.) 

5d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown.. 780 1894 Lucania (Br.) 

$d 15h 25m. .|New York... 3,189 1897 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
$d 15h 20m. .|Southampton 189 1898 


5d 7h 38m...|Sandy Hook. 
5d 6h 21m...|New York... 
SQ ASR. Queenstown. . 
4d 1th 42m. . |Queenstown.. 


3,082 (|Sept., 1900 
3,227 |Oct., 1924 
1908 


2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br.) 
4d 10h 41m. .|/Queenstown.. 2,780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
4d 13h 58m. .|Gibraltar. . .. 3,181 Aug., 1933 Rex (Ital.) 


4d 17h 06m. .|Cherbourg... 
4d 16h 48m. .|Cherbourg.. . 
4d 19h 57m. .|Ambrose Lt. . 


Queen Mary (Br.)* 
Queen Mary (Br. 
Queen Mary (Br. 
Queen Mary (Br. 


,198 June, 193 
(120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 
‘120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938 
2,971 May-June,’35 |Normandie ee 

3,015 June, 1935 Normandie (Fr. 

2,906 July-Aug., ‘37 |Normandie (Fr.) 

2.936 jAug., 1937 Normandie (Fr.) 

2,942 July 3-7, 1952 |United States (U.S.)* (f) 
2,902 July 11-14, 1952\United States (U.S.) (f) 


3d 21h 48m. .|Bishop's Rk.. 
3d 20h 42m. ./Ambrose Lt.. 
4d 3h 13m. ..|/Cherbourg... 
4d 3h 25m. ..|New York... 
3d 23h 02m. .|Bishop's Rk. 
3d 22h 07m. .|New York... 
3d 10h 40m. ./Ambrose Lt... 


3d 12h 12m. . (Bishop Rock. !Ambrose Lt. . 


OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 


3d 00h 36m. .)S edro,..|/Honolulu....) 2,226 une .S.5. Lexington 

1id 18h 42m :|Japan..... San Francisco! 5,490 April, 1941 Nitta Maru ap.) 

12d 00h 30m_|New York...|San Diego...|.....:... June 15, 1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (U. 8,)* 
3d 2h 30m. ../San Francisco|Oahu, T. H..| 2,091 July 16-19, '45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (e) 
3d 15h 48m. .|Halifax...... Southampton| 2710 Sept., 194 ueen Mary (Br.) 

4d 8h 51m. ..|Gibraltar....|Newp’t News| 3,360 |Nov. 26, 1945 .8.8, Lake Champlain 
7d 12h 44m. .|Gothenburg..|New York...|......... June 2-9, 1949 |M. S. Stockholm (Sw.} 

9d 9h 51m. ../Yokohama,...|San Francisco|........ May, 1987.....|President Coolidge (U. S.) 
7d 18h 36m..|Japan..... .|San Francisco} 5,000 July-Aug. 4, '50|U.S.S. Boxer 

GOST i a5 a Yokosuka. ..|Alameda.... 5,000 |June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. Philippine Sea 


*Maiden voyage. (a) First steamship to cross Atlantic. (b) First American ship to use ste: ‘ 
of rae toes ae aed peeeel eth co: ere pe First Cunard liner. (d) Carried Charles ao 
ates after i i i 
Bee eie Gems arcived ot Bainan daiy ak ibe. ig rom New York to Paris. (e) Carried Hiroshima 


f) Set world speed record; 
on maiden voyage, 35.59 knots (about 41 mos ye 34°51 ents. di avoreue speed, ceed 


7. Se Oe oi 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


28. Graf Zeppelin, Friedrichshafen-Lakehurst, 
J., Oct. 11-15, 6,630 mi., 4 d., 15 hrs., 46 min. 
a Spain, Bermuda, 


__ 1936. Hindenburg, Frankfort, Germany-Lake- 

st, N. J., June 30-July 2, 51 hrs., 17% min., via 
sabrador. Also Lakehurst-Frankfort, Aug. 9-11, 
2 hrs., 53 min. 


Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile dirigible expedition, 
pitzbergen over North Pole to Teller, Alaska, 
arted May 12, lost 78 hr. over Arctic. 


: AIRPLANES 

1919. Commdr. Albert C. Read and crew, U. S. 
avy seaplane NC 4, New Foundland to Lisbon, via 
res, May 16-27. 


_ 1918. John Alcock and A. W. Brown, non-stop, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, June 14-15, 1,960 mi., 
46 hrs., 12 min. 


_ 1926. Lt. Commdr. Richard E. Byrd, USN, Spitz- 


. 


bergen to North Pole and return, May 9. 


1927. Chas. A. Lindbergh, solo, from Mineola, 

. I., N. Y., to Paris, May 20-21, 3,600 mi., 33 hrs., 

30 min. 

_ Clarence Chamberlain and Chas. Levine, Mineo- 
a pe yioleben, Germany, June 4-6, 3,911 mi., 42 

& min, 


_ 1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
Tonte, non-stop, Paris to New York, Sept. 1-2, 4,100 
mi., 37 hrs., 18 min., 30 sec. 


_ Lt. Leon Challe (France), Lt. Col. Tydeo L. 
Borres (Uruguay) Seville, Spain to Natal, Brazil, 
3,600 mi., Dec. 15-17. 


_. 1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty from Harbor 
Grace, Nfid., to England, June 23-24, 2,200 mi., 16 


hrs., 17 min. 


1932. Amelia Earhart Putnam, Harbor Grace to 
Treland, May 20-21, 2,02614 mi., 14 hrs., 56 min. 


1937. Gromoff, Yumasheff, Danilin (Russia) non- 
stop, Moscow to San Jacinto, Calif., via North 
Pole, July 12-14, 6,262 mi., 62 hrs., 2 min. 


1938. Douglas C. Corrigan, Floyd Bennett Field, 
L. I., N. Y., to Dublin, July 17-18, 28 hrs., 13 min. 


Seaplane Mercury, British Imperial Airways, 
Sas Ireland to Montreal, July 20-21, 20 hrs., 
min. 


1940. Yankee Clipper, Pan American Airways, 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y. to Lisbon, Apr. 1-2, 18 hrs., 
$5 min. Return trip, 25 hrs., 1 min. 


' 1945. Moscuito bomber, Benson, Eng., to Kara- 
chi, India, 4,700 mi,, with stop at Cairo, 12 hrs., 
25 min. : 

C-54, England to Karachi, round trip, 9,120 mi., 
2 days, 8 hrs., 11 min., June 10. 


C-69 U.S. Army transport, Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
A. Fritz, New York to Paris, Aug. 1; 3,600 mi., 14 
hrs., 12 min. 


B-29, Lt. Col. Charles J. Miller, Honolulu to 
Washington, Sept. 1; 4,640 mi., 17 hrs., 21 min, 


C-54 U. S. Army +ransport, Maj. G. E. Cain, 
Tokyo to Washington, Sept. 3, 31 hrs., 25 min. 


Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6,544 
miles; lead plane’s time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. 
Gen. Frank A. Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 


1946, Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 hrs., 15 
min.; Oct. 1. : 

B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via Arctic, 9,422 
miles; 39 hrs., 36 min. (completed Oct. 6). 

1949. William P. Cdom, non-stop solo flight 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., about 
5,300 mi., 36 hrs.; March 8. 


DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) from Lon- 
don to Castel Benito, Libya, and return, Oct. 25, 
2,978 mi., 6 hrs., 36 min. 

Scandinavian Airlines DC-6, Idlewild Airport, 
New York, to Prestwick, Scotland, Nov. 22, 8 hrs., 
48 min. 

1950. Pan-American Stratocruiser flew 3,940 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., in 
11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3. 


A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
London to Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
April 24, at a speed in excess of 430 mph, 


The United States Navy 82-ton flying boat, 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144 passengers and crew, 
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Fast Ocean Flights 


flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-18. 


1951. Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a reconstructed 
Mustang F-51'New York to London, 3,500 miles, in 
7 hours 48 minutes, Jan. 31. 


A British twin-jet Canberra bomber, first to fly 
the Atlantic withceut refueling, flew from Alder- 
grove AB. Belfast, Northern Ireland to Gander, 
Newfoundland, in 4 hours 40 minutes, at an ay- 
erage speed of 445 m.p.h., Feb. 21. 


Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a Mustang F-51 over 
the North Pole from Bardufoss, Norway. 3.300 
miles, to Fairbanks, Alaska, in 10 hours 29 min- 
utes; and Fairbanks to New York, 3,450 miles, in 
9 hours 31 minutes, May 29-30. 


A British four-engine Lincoln Aries bomber flew 
over the North Pole from Keflavik, Iceland, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 3,558 miles, in 18 hours 54 
minutes, July 23-24. 


A British twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from 
Aldergrove. Field, Belfast, Northern freland, to 
Gander, Nfid., 2,079.79 miles on the Great Circle 
route. in 4 hours 19 minutes, Aug. 31. Average 
speed 480.2 m.p.h. 


1952. An Italian L.A.I. four-engine Douglas DC~- 
6 airliner flew from New York to Rome, Italy, in 
12 hours, 22 minutes, Feb: 1. 


A British Canberra jet bomber established a 
record of 20 hours 20 minutes flying time from 
England to Australia, March 16. 


The British jet airliner Comet, with pay load, 
flew from London to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in elapsed time of 23 hours 38 minutes (flying 
time: 17 hours 16 minutes), May 2-3. 


A squadron of twenty United States F-84G 
Thunderjet fighter bombers flew from Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., to Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 
T. H., 2,408 miles, in 5 hours 27 minutes, averag- 
ing 438 m.p.h., July 6. The planes were refueled 
in flight by a tanker aircraft. 


First Non-Stop Trans-Pacific Jet Flight 


First non-stop trans-Pacific flight by a jet plane: 
Anchorage, Alaska, to Yokota Air Base, Japan, 
3,460 miles, by a 4-jet RB-45 Tornado, 9 hours, 50 
minutes (refueled twice enroute), July 29, 1952 
(announced Aug. 7, 1953). 


Two United States S-55 Sikorsky military heli- 
copters completed the first trans-Atlantic crossing 
by helicopters, July 31, a five-stage flight of 3,410 
miles from Westover Air Force Base, Mass., to 
Prestwick, Scotland. Their flying time was ~42 
hours 30 minutes; average speed 80 m.p.h 


A British Canberra twin-jet bomber flew from 
Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, Nfld., 
and back in 7 hours 59 minutes flying time, at 
a total average speed of 531 m.p.h. Aug. 26; elapsed 
time 10 hours. The flights covered 4,146 miles and 
set two unofficial records: first Atlantic round trip 
in a single day, and the fastest eastward Atlantic 
crossing. Individual times were: Westbound, 4 
hours 34 minutes; eastbound, 3 hours 25 minutes. 


Thirty-six news correspondents, largest group to 
fly over the North Pole, made a 10-hour 1,910-mile 
round trip flight from Thule, Greenland, Sept. 16. 


A swept-winged Boeing B-47B Stratojet flew 
2,463 miles from California to Hawaii in 4 hours 
52 minutes, an unofficial record, Sept. 29. 


Pan American Airways Clipper, New York to 
Frankfort, Germany, 11 hrs., 23 min., Oct. 7. 


Seventy-five United States F-84 Thunderjets, 
Midway Island to Northern Japan, 2,575 miles, 
longest. over-water flight ever made by single- 
engined jet fighter aircraft, Oct. 13-14. 


Scandinavian Airlines DC-6B Stratoliner, from 
Los Angeles, Calif., over the Arctic route to Kast- 
rup Airport, Copenhagen, Denmark, 5,852 miles, 
28 hrs., 7 min.; actual flying time, 23 hrs., 38 
min.; stops at Edmonton, Alberta, and Thule, 
Greenland, Oct. 19-20. 


Boeing B-47 Stratojet, Hickam AFB, Honoiulu, 
- oer AFB, Calif., 2,434 miles, 4 hrs., 22 min., 
ov. 21. 


1953. British twin-jet Canberra bomber, London 
to Darwin, Australia, 8,608 miles, 22 hrs., 1 min. 
(actual flying time, 19 hours, 1 minute), with 3 
refueling stops, Jan. 27-28. 

Northwest Airlines Stratocruiser claimed a com- 
mercial record of 15 hrs., 10 min. flying time, Tokyo 
to Seattle, Feb. 5 
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British Comet jet airliner, round trip London to 
To ro and back, 20,400 mi., in 74 hrs., 52 min., 
April 3-7. 

© British Canberra jet bombers, on delivery 
nights, 2,260. mi., from Wharton, England, to 
Gander, Nfid., in 4 hrs., 36 min., May 11. ra 

Douglas DC-6B liner, delivery flight, non-stop 
Los Angeles to Paris, 5,905 miles, over the U. S., 
Canada and North Atlantic via the Great Circle 
track, 20 hrs., 31 min., a commercial non-stop 
record, May 29. Matte ee 

In the first mass jet flight across the No: 
lantic, 15 U. S. $4 Stratojets flew from Lime- 
stone AFB, Maine, to Fairford Air Base, England, 
3,120 miles, in about 6 hours each, averaging more 
than 500 m.p.h., June 4. . 

f roup of 3 U. S. B-47 Stratoje ew 
Tom 2 Bes B Maine, to Fairford Air Base 
in 5 hrs., 36 min., the third in 5 hrs., 37 min., 
June 5. as 

British Canberra jet bomber, delivery 5 
Wharton, Pas Gander, Nfid., 2,260 miles, 
in unofficial record time of 4 hrs., 26 min., June 5. 


U. S. B-47 jet flew from Limestone AFB, Maine, 
to Fairford, England, 2,925 miles, in 4 hrs., 45 
min,, average speed 616 Si aay July 28. A second 
B-47 jet flew from Goose Bay, Labrador, to Fair- 
pare i 4 shee ae Sr once enced tae 
28. Same plane set a non-s C 
jets in a 4,450-mile flight from Fairford to MacDill 
AFB, Tampa, Fla., in 9 hrs., 53 min., Aug. 4. 


Seventen USAF jet planes from Turner AFB, 
bany, Ga., Lakenheath, England, 4,485 miles 
non-stop (refueled over Iceland), in 11 hrs., 20 
min., Aug. 20. Eight others from the same base 


the same day, flew to N 
miles, in 10 hrs., 21 min. 
made by single-engined 


C-99 6-engined double-decked cargo 
round trip with 60,000. Ibs. of cargo 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, to in 
via Bermuda and the Azores, retur 
Aug. 20. 

Mrs. Marion Hart of New York piloted a singz 
engined Beechcraft across the Atlantic from Ni 
foundland to Shannon, Ireland, Aug. 27. 

First trans-Atlantic flight of the world’s lars 

lane, USAF 6-engined XC-99, Kelly AFB, 
to Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 6,170 miles, A 
13-14. 


British Comet jet airliner, London to Rio 
Janeiro via Dakar, trail-blazing 1954 passens 
service, 4 stops, 6,000 mi., in 1242 hrs., 30 
fiying time, Sept. 13-14. 


London-New Zealand Air Race 


average speed 494.5 mph. 
land at Ghristehureh, N. Z. The race for tra 
ports was won by KLM (Dutch DC-6A, Liftmast 
(U. S. built) with a load of 14 tons, 64 passeng 
time 49 hrs., 57 min. Only 8 competed in the 
races, which had first prizes of $28,000 and sma 
prizes. 

First non-stop transcontinental passenger serv: 


inaugurated when a TWA Super Constellation fi 
roam Los Angeles to New York in 8 hrs., 17 
Oct. 21. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary -trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the 
World in 80 Days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 


1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 


1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. 


1901. Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 


1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
days 7 hours 2 minutes. 

1907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
30 minutes. 


1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 


1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
minutes, 


1924. U.S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 


1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
car was 4,100; by plane. 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 


1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds by 
planes and ships, June 29-July 22. 


1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Aug. 14-Sept. 4, 21,700 mi., 
peeeap aye: Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N. J.,; 20 days, 

rs, 


Arctic Circle Flights 


1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23-July 1. 


1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference o: 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4915 
minutes—July 15-July 22. 


James Mattern, Floyd Bennett Field, L. I., June 


2, non-stop to Norway, thence Moscow to Kha- 
barovsk, forced down at Nome, Alaska, 


1936. H. R. Ekins, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19. Started on Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
Lakehurst, N. J., used planes from Frankfurt, 
Germany, 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 14 min., 
33 seconds. 


1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, around the world, New York, 
via Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Minneapolis to New York, 14,824 miles in 3 days 
19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. July 10-13. 


1939. Mrs. ‘Clara Adams departed from Port 
Washington, L. I., N. Y., June 28 on flying boat 
Dixie Clipper of the Pan American line and landed 


at Newark Airport July 15, completing around 
world trip by air in 16 days 19 hours 4 minutes. 


1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., USA3 
26,418 miles from Washington, D. C., to Washin: 
ton, D. G., via Moscow, in 5 days 1 hour and 
minutes. 


1945. Globester of the United States Army A 
Transport Command, Washington, D. C., to star 
ing point, 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, 
one ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes, 

-Oct. 4. 


An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight aro 
the world Nov. 30 in 96 hours 50 minutes fly 
time. The pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple a 
the route via Hawaii, the Marianas, Okinawa, th 
Philippines, India, North Africa, Azores, Bermudé 
and Washington, D. C. 


1947. Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twim 
engined Army bomber, Capt. William Odom pilo? 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 via Tokys 
and Alaska; 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 minute: 
12 seconds. 


Around the World Service 


A regular commercial around-the-world ai 
service was started June 17 by a Pan America: 
World Airways clipper, the America, a 4-engine’ 
Lockheed Constelation, with 21 passengers, east 
ward from New York, returning June 30; 22,21 
miles, time 13 days, 3 hours, 10 min. Air time 
101 hours, 32 min. Capt. Hugh Gordon, pilot 
Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell, co-pilot. 


On a round-the-world solo flight in a converte: 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P. Odom coy 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours . 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 


1948. Col. Edward P. F, Eagan completed a 20, 
559-mile round-the-world flight from New York 
N. Y. Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercia 
record of 147 hours 15 minutes. 


Non-Stop Around the World 


1949. An Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress 
the Lucky Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com 
pleted the first non-stop round-the-world fligh 
March 2, 1949. The bomber covered 23,452 mile 
in_94 hours 1 minute at an average speed of 24 
MPH and was re-fueled four times in midair, Th 
Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air Force Base 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 26, returned Mar. 2. Pilo 
was Capt. James Gallagher; crew numbered 14. 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mil 
flight around the world from New York over sched 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elapsed time: 11 
hours 47 minutes, just short of five days. 


1952, Jean-Marie Audibert, Marseilles newspape 
reporter, claimed a round-the-world flight recor 
by commercial airlines of 4 days 19 hours 38 min 
utes after a round trip from Orly Field, Paris, vi 
Beirut, Karachi, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisc 
and New York, Dec. 15. 
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Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


' (Height is from the sidewalk to the top of roof, including penthouse, tow: 
atop building, but does not include a fas pee = See 


Stories|Height 
No. Ft, 


City Sterns veiens 


_ New York (Manhattan) Chica; 4 
mpire pega a ak a eee American Fur oy See 
mn Ave 04 666 N. ae Shore Drive. ...... 7 
all ‘Tower, 70 Pine St........ 6 50 ||Sheraton Hotel... . = Ss ns J: qa rc} ai 
: almolive, 919 N. Mich. Ave...... 37 468 


iter) 188 West Randolph 

233 Broadway ; 3 c c : 36 403 

Bee Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. . LaSalle St 37 452 

tropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. . Mich. rs 38 438 

500 Fifth Avenue. ase Ch wi 21 400 

nin, Lexington Ave. b 56 32 398 

oln, 60 E. 42d Street......... 3: 34 394 

1 Wall S 50 654 25 394 

dorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. Allerton Hotel, 701 N. 24 360 

10 East 40th Street.......... 48 Drake Towers, 179 E. Lake raat Dr. 32 347 

eral Electric, Lexington Ave... Builders, 228 'N. LaSalle S 32 342 

ew York Life, 51 Madison Ave... Merchandise Mart............... 24 340 

, 149 Broadway............|- 47 | 612 ||Conrad Hilton Hotel...........:. 25 340 

Court House, 505 Pearl St...| 37 | 590 |/201 North Wells................. 28 336 

cipal, Park Row & Centre St. = Wash: Sc cn ee 21 332 

. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... Narragansett Apartments = Haaniaveletats 22 332 

Con atinental Bank, 30 Broad St. London Guarantee and Accident.. . 21 325 

erry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., eee St. Socony-Vachum:: joc. oes eee 27 396 

cae 225 Broadway. Daily News, 400 W. Madison St. . 25 302 

Uniti odie a Pag eae fag Kee oitad staat (1) 169 feet additional to top of cross. 
Cincinnati, Ohi 

saa ats 540 ||Carew Tower, 441 Vine St....6.-- 48 574 

seseeee-s| 42 | 538 [!/Union Central, 5 West 4th St...... | 34 495 

eg a 19 273 

AV hn coh eat oR eo ‘erminal Tower .(1))... cance 52 708 

iternationai (Roeketelier Center) . Ohio-Bell Telephone............. 24 | 360 

of New York, 48 Wall Street (D) Tallest building in U.S outside N. Y. City 

it varre, 512 Seventh Avenue. ; Dallas, Texas : 
407 Broadway Realty Corp. 5 Republic Bank. ....+...... ; 36 598 x 

“ae Aa eites 405 E. 42nd St..-. Mercantile Nat'l Bank. 3 33 551 
40th Street....... M 3 31 430 f 
Parle of St. John the Divine ey, ‘ 18 377 4 
ane Telephone, 146 West St..... 7 27 327 : 
Chase National Bank. 18 Pine St.. Republic Bank Bldg. ae 21 323 i} 
‘ime & Life (Rockefeller Center). . Tower Petroleum Bidg. ops Eo ceeds 23 315 t 

onsolidated Gas, 14th & Irving Pl.| 34 | 474 ||Adolphus Hotel................. 25 312 
Wew Yorker Hotel................ M & W Tower Bldg.............. 22 302 it 

McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St.... Santa Fe (1st unit).........5..20.¢ 20 309 
x House, Central Park South. . Rio Grande Life.....5 amie 19 297 ih 
Lee ae ose ll eee NC OLISAM LOWED cys a.c fe ceneiiers) «3 i) 8: F 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St.....-| 36 | 439 ||Medical Arts.................... 20 281 + 
Chrysler Building East........... "Fidelity Union Life............... 20 275 ie: 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St... Bell Velephone: fia. i.e ces sin see 7 26> ~i 
sso (Rockefeller Center)......... Statler Hotel. sis, cts bere 18 219 t 
RKO (Rockefeller Center)........ Denver, Colo. j 
moter MCAIDIN  .. 2. bee ere eos Daniels & Fisher Tower.......... 20 330 ; 
3t. Patrick’s ? Cathedral Fi er Saat | ae TD her nig oy Cy Ay hedge 5 tel hiner ee en a 23 260 ) 

730-1750 Broadway............. Mountain States Tele. & Tele.. ... 17 250 


eit mine iae Teale Des Moines, Iowa 


Lever House, 390 Park Ave....... Equitable Bldg., 604 Locust.:..... 19 315 { 
New York (Brooklyn) State: Capitol. 261, cn. .../ 0 ae 4 274 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 7 
PPUPRMSOM PIBCOS. ose. eee is tie Penobscot, 637 Griswold... we 47 557 a 
Street. -- isa os Guardian, 500 Griswold.......... 40 482 ‘ 
. ¥. Tele. Co., 101 Willoughby St.. Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd é 35 472 z 
Sourt Chambers, 66 Court St... ... David eat 1150 Griswold... i 38 436 | 
st. George Hotel, 51 Clark St..... Fisher, Grand Blvd. & ~~ 28 420 
Baltimore, Md. Barium Prien: 51 Cadillac Be mA 40 416 : 
Mathieson, Balto & Light........ F David Broderick Tower Weve 34 358 : 
aed Tower, 222 E. Balto. St.. Buhl, 535 Griswold 26 350 ir 
merson Tower, Eutaw & Lombard Mich. Bell Tele., 1365 Case 19 340 
pond Baltimore Hotel............ Sheraton Cadillac Hotel.......... 28 310 j 
Sonsoiidated Gas, Elec. Light > National Bank’. <j js c:0citantee naials 25 310 Bp, 
& Power Co. Bldg............. (AGGIGION) eis Bae stein teeter 25 319 ‘ 
Boston, Mass. Penobscot Addition. ............. 23 285 
Fite SO IEE Dime Bidg., 719 Griswold......... 23 285 j 
pihaalnese ate mieess Water Board Bidg., 735 Randolph. 23 275 : 
PRONE Pee ie cetera ston! J. L. Hudson, 1206 ‘Woodward Ave. 21 270 
REEL Oe DOU nis seve wuinne = = widen 5 Henry Ford Hosp. & Clinic....>.. 9 257 
. S. Machinery Bldg............ -20 David Whitney Bldg., 1553 Wood- Y; 
#, Mutual Ins, Co. (1)........ 10 250 Ward AVe*i.ic<cl, pitts oie ner 19 250 i 
‘D Incl. tower Tower-Cadillac, Bates & Cadillac Sq. 20 250 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ford Bldg., 615 Griswold. ........ 19 250 ; 
Rand, Lafayette Square........... 26 392 Fort Worth, Texas } 
(CN! ot including 40-ft. beacon) Continental Life Ins. Bldg., 4 
tity Hall, 65 Niagara Square..... 32 378 TOS: DA St 25 said eaten Tae eer 23 282 
iberty Bank, 424 Main St........ 23 345 ||Fair Store, 303 W. 7th........... 19 270 
Hectric, 39 E. Genesee St........: 18 283 Houston, Texas : 
vy. Y. Tele. Bldg., Church St...... 16 258 |/Gulf, 710 Main St eo 37 428 i 
Marine Trust, 237 Main St........ 14 250 ||Neils Eperson, 802 Travis. é 31 499 y 
Chicago, Til. . Sterling. Fannin and Texas ; 22 312 
BOSTOLOL- Trade. o 8 as wee oe el 44 605 ||Commerce, 914 Main St...... wt 22 306 
Lincoln Tower, 75 E, Wacker eee 42 562 ||City National Bank, Main s 
ittsfield, 55 E. Washington St. 38 557 and McKinney..,:........ 24 292 
Sivie O , 20 No. Wacker Drs. 45 555 |/Petroleum, 1312 Texas St......... 24 291 
field, 135 S. LaSalle St....... 42 535 (The San Jacinto Monument, 22 miles one } 
yne LaSalle Street........... 49 530 ||the city, is 570 feet in height.) 
Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madiso 45 526 Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pure E. Wacker Drive. ; 40 523 ||Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer.. 22 299 
Yarbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich. 37 503 |/Independent Life & Accident Co.. 17 260 
saSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St. 41 491 Jersey City, N. J. 
\merican National Bank ee Gis phate one 40 479 ||Medical Center: 
3ankers, 105 W. Adams Sit. ie th 41 476 Tuberculsos Bldg..........--+- 24 320 
Jontinental Companies........... BP AP Ee ia ame CoP MES ACLS ei biG 0, ea SiMe Sat orN te woo 22 294 
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NOTABLE TALL BUILDINGS IN UNITED STATES CITIES (Continued) 


Stories|Height 
No. Ft. 


City 
Jersey City (cont’d) 
Medical Bldg... 22 
Murdoch Hall. . 22 
Surgical Bldg. 22 
Kansas City, M 
K. C. Light and Power.. 36 
Fidelity, 911 Walnut St,. 33 434 
MOREY TAGE cae en ese 5 oi tes 30 418 
PRONE ete Pinte sainic.r ea nm ibiee ae os 28 382 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts....... 26 319 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand.... 18 300 
Jackson County Couty House strats 20 295 
Los Angetes, Calif. 
“ONT E CHD a ea aaa aabatat | 25 | 464 
MUCHHEA BGG. oe. ce isle ce 12 328 
Miami, Fla. 
Dade Co. Court House........... 27 325 
Du Pont Bidg., 169 E. Flagler..... 16 258 
Miami Daily News Bidg.......... 17 256 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
City Hall, 200 BE. Wells........... 9 350 
Wis. Tele. Co., 722 N. Broadway.. 19 313 
Milwaukee Gas Light............ ‘0 250 
Schroeder, Hotel. 3... ee cee 24 250 
WABCONSIN: TOWEF 2... ie eee 21 250 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foshay Tower, 821 Marquette Ave. 32 477 
Municipal Building........... E 14 355 
Worth Western Bell Telephone. ... 26 350 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave.. 26 311 
Newark, N. J. 
Raymond-Commerce............. 24 430 
National Newark & Essex Bank... 35 409 
American Insurance Company..... 21 326 
Prudential:Insurance Company... . 21 301 
Federal Trust Company.......... 22 240 
ew Orleans, La. 
Hibernia Bank, 812 Gravier....... 23 355 
American Bank, Carondelet St..... 23 330 
Charity Hospital of La........... 20 279 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

First National Bk., 120 N. Robinson 33 | 447 
Liberty Natl. Bk., 204 N. Robinson 33 440 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

City Hall Tower (1)............. 9 548 
Phila, Saving Fund Society....... 39 491 
Lincoln-Liberty, Broad & Chestnut 25 475 
Girard Trust, Broad & Chestnut. . 30 450 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust...... 33 400 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust....... 30 377 
rsa ht VTL GU Te Wal 07 6 cA 20 375 
The Drake, 15th & Spruce.... 30 365 
Medical Tower, 255 So. 17th 33 364 
Packard, 15th & Chestnut. 25 340 
Enquirer Building......... 18 340 
Land Title, Broad & Chestn 22 331 
Edison, 9th & Sansom...,.... 23 325 
Architects, 17th & Sansom.... 24 316 
1500 Walnut Street.......... ae 23 310 
1616 Walnut Street.............. 25 303 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locust... 303 

1) Inc. Wm. Penn statue, 37 feet high. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St...... 38 582 
Cathedral of Learning, Univer- 

sity of Pittsbuigh............. 42 535 
525 Wm. Penn Place Bldg........ 42 516 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant..... 34 475 
Alcoa Bldg., 425 Sixth Ave........ 30 410 
Grant, Grant St nr. 8d Ave......, 6 410 
First National Bank, 511 Wood St. 26 387 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St.......... 5 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave... 20 339 
Prick) 437 Grant St... ..cccc secs 20 330 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave,.... 4 322 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave... 21 300 
Gateway Center Bldg. No. 

BORSDIDErty AVG: 05.05) «ase oe at 24 260 


Fr. 
Missouri Pacific Bl 
13th & Oliver... 
Continental Bldg., 3615 Oliver..... 
Bing S.oe sats 


Cc 
(i) Including 100 foot sign. 

San Antonio, Texas F 
Transit Tower, 310 S. St. Mary's.. 
Nix Professional Bldg., 414 Navarro 
Alamo National Bldg., 306 W. 

Commertée ..2 2545.5 .seacene ose 


Toledo, Ohio 
Ohio Bldg., 401 Madison. ........ 
Toledo Trust, 243 Summit........ 
Commodore Perry Hotel........ 

Tulsa, Okia. 
National Bank of Tulsa.......... | 
Philtower, 427 So. Boston St...... 34 
Washington, D. C. 
ROL Some SG Ree Cee oe it: 


enotahe eee tae oe 14€ 
Spvic atacgien eugene ore 13 14: 
(Washington Monument is 55515 feet in height 


Other buildings (height in feet in parenthes es 


are: Akron, Ohio. First Natl. Tower Bldg., { 
(308); Allentown, Pa., Penn. Power & Light Bids: 
23 (322); Atlanta, Ga., Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 

(246); Baton Rouge, La., State Capitol, 34 (450 
a Ala,. Comer Bldg., 27 (325): Colum 
us, 5 


sign); Ne 
Harkness Memorial Quadr 
R. I., Industrial Trust 
-, 26 (420); Savannah, Ga., 


Pyramid of Cheops, i 

in Vatican City (448) 
The spires of 

Cathedral of Colo; 


. St *s 
Vienna (441); and (AaB) 


Cathedral of erp Cathe 
dral, zo of Cremona, Ital 
ndon (365) ead At 
, an 
Chureh of Engiana hcoal (eonk both in Bead 
a athedra. ‘ 
bourne, Australia. es ae 


Household Measures 


One teaspoon=114 fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
3 teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 

The teaspoon is the household or culinary tea- 
spoon and not the medical teaspoon. 

Poe quart U.S. dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 
es. 

One quart U. S. liquid measure contains 57.75 
cubic inches. One pound of butter displaces ap- 
proximately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
Carton is 244 x 244 x 5 inches, 

Pe ee eine ‘ables of equivalents are taken 
om e Fannie err armer’s ‘‘The Bos 
Cooking School Cook Book.’’ eros 

few grains—less than 44 teaspoon; .16 table- 
Brine. ican 1 tabl % pint 
ee teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 14 pint=1 cup. 

One fluid 0z.=2 tablespoons; 1 at. ae cubes 

Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills=1 pint. 

Eight quarts=1 peck. 

Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. 


Taken from Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipe: 
vised: Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 4 tableescan 
=14 cup; 16 tablespoons=1 cup; 42 cup=1 gill: 
cups=1 pint; 4 cups=1 ee ‘ . 

€ approximate weig of certain commor 
commodities per cup (4% liquid pint) are: = y 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—t1: 
pound, 4 

Flour—14 pound. 

Cornmeal—5 ounces. 

med reletne 6 ounce - 

ab. measure holds 1 lb. of wheat flour, \ 
butter or broken loaf Sugar; 1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn wee 
or brown sugar; 1 lb. 1 oz. of powdered white sugar 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound. 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 Ibs. a gal- 
lon provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat 
of bette eee e Ronen if it nae in it 28 per cen’ 
of butt at. €n cream contains 40 per cen 
of fat it weighs 8.29 lbs. a gallon. 2 7 


Date 


elicopter. . 
ne with motor.. 


siFoRY motors. 
jutomobile, ‘er- 


= gasoline. 


ttomobile self-star. 
‘utomobile, steam. 
at metal...-... 


ae Booth eer 
ttle paeauine mainietee 


selluloid. 
Benen’ Portland.: 
pout breaker 


9c, 
cable system. 


poke oyen.........+ 
Zollar, Pe a 
som: tometer. .... ae 
Yondenser micro- 
phone (telephone).. 
Jotton gin 
ream separator..... 
sultivator, disc...... 
Jental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder........ 
Diesel engine........ 


rynamite.......... 
Feniamo, continuous 
current 
Jynamo, cont. cur... 
Jynamo, hydrogen 
POGIOG. cis a sees 
Jynamo, electric ma- 
chine modulator... 
ynamo, high freq. 
hlectric battery pil le. 
nectric filter, (teleph) 
tlectric ship power.. 
Hlectromagnet...... 
nlectron tube multi- 
a SS Raion cig 
Mectroplating....... 
jlectroplating....... 


wevator, brake...... 
wevator, push button 
mngine, automobile 
ingine, gas, compound 
mngine, gas, cycle.. 
ingine, rep internal 
combustion....... 
ingine, gas vacuum... 
mgine, steam....... 
Ingine, steam, piston 
ingine, steam, piston 
ingine, steam, comp’d 


Inventor 
1642|Pascal...... 
1888|Burroughs. . 


1869|Westinghouse|U. S. 


1903\Jatho. 
1896|Langl 


1903) Orville 


German 
See 


Wilburwright oO. ee 


1911)|Curtiss...... 


Santos 
1898} Dumont... 
1900|Zeppelin..... 


1920|de la Cievra. . 
1904| Westinghouse 


1887|Daimler. 


‘|1892-|Duryea, G. E. 


1893| (See note).. 


Spain 


Invention 


Engine, steam, 


“high pressure...... 
Engraving, jee 
Evaporated milk .. 
Filament, non-s: 
ace, for stee’ 
Galvanometer. 
Gas discharge 
Gas engine, auto. 
Gas engine, gener: 
Gas light fons 
Gas, mantle..... 
Gasoline, ie ethyl) 
Gasoline cracked . 
Gasoline, high octane. 
Glass, laminated..... 
Glass seal for elec- 

trie discharge tubes 
Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction)..... 
Gramophone........ 
Graphophone. 
Gun sight, telescopic. 
Guncotton.......... 


Harvester-Thresher. . 
Ice-making machine.. 
Indigo, synthesis of... 


Date 


1792 
1893 


| Inventor 


Murdoch. 
Welsbach 


ussian 
1909|Benedictus...|French 


1936 


1887 
1887 


1891 
1 


1852 
1911 
1836 
1888 
1851 
1880 


Scott. 
MacA Arthur 
Forest . 


-|U. 8. 


- |British 
8. 


Berliner..... U. 
1885. Bel tent ee e 


Fiske. 


Foucault. 
Sperry 
Moore. 
Maiteso 
Gorrie . 
Baeyer.. 


GOO re Kaleidoscope........| 1817|Brewster.... 
FROMBISS cies uence. 1888 bs ie ae 
zshe-8ie er....{U. 8. 
1389 |Roper = .cc|U. Ss, —_||Egcquer, nitroceltu....| 1921| Flaherty... . .|. 8. 
1839 Ranbitonee. us. GIA, -BNCF oon sce en's 1879|Brush... .{U.S. 
7|Baekeland...|Belg.U.S Lamp, anieieae ‘|e: oat a 
ee ea son, Py iit A 
Montgolfer../Erench |/Lamp, ineand., frosted| 1924|Pipkin. U.S. 
MacMillian. .|Scottish Lamp, incand., gas...| 1916)/Langmuir....|U. 5. 
D4 Lamp, lime-light....} 1826)/Drummond. .|English 
Lamp, mercury vapor| 1912|Hewitt...... s. 
Lamp, miner's safety.|_ 1816)Davy....... English 
Lamp, Nernst....... 1897|Nernst...... German 
Lamp, Neon. .......|2.s.s Claude.o 20: French 
Lathe, turret........ Pitene ssn s. 
Lens, achromatic. Dolland..... English 
Lens, fused bifocal. Drescher. ...|U. S. 
Lens, fused bifocal. . Borsech....../U.S. 
Leydenjar (condenser) von Kleist.../German 
Lightning rod....... Franklin. ...|U.S. 
Linoleum.,......... Walton..... English 
Tass sre Peaks Mergenthaler|U. 8S. 
Lithopone Riost ce eis share 7 de Douhet... erenes 
OPODe 040062 Fee iy PO. nglish 
se7olHyate ss... us, Tecometne: “Trovittiek”” | |pptish 
ie ah * Ti ocomotive, revithic ng 
1845|Aspdin...... English Locomotive, Fenton ate English 
Locomotive edley.. wa. nglis 
|| 1935 ae Sem ei Locomotive, ae Stepbensop. .|English 
1929 Ate Es- Locomotive, prac’l.. Stephenson. .|English 
ensched..|U. 8 Locomotive, lst U. 8. Cooper, P...|U. 58. 
D “lAustrian ||L00m, Dower ....... Cartwright. . |Bnglish 
‘iu. 8 Loudspeaker, Rice -Kellogg |U. S. 
us. Machine gun........ Gatling..... Os e 
ape Magnet, electro..... Henry . 5 cis0 oO 
u. g.  ||Mantel, gas......... Welsbach... : iaxerien 
Ss. Poe ea cas Mason, J....|U. S. 
=i See ae Match, friction...... Joho Walker. |English 
“lc. s. Match, phosphorus. . 1jSauria....... French 
C8 Match, phosphorus... 1836|Phillips..... . Ss. 
0s Mercerization of 
“|German cellulose textiles. ..| 1843|Mercer, J....|English 
“ISwedish ||Meter. induction,.... 1888 Shallenberger U.S. 
Pee SBrerey d ope Berlser ati We es 
1860|Picinotti.... . |Italian See e oe ae SREB icc a 
pete Ri 1861|Ericsson..... U.S. 
1870/Gramme... . . /Belgian MonotyDe. =... 1887|Lanston..... U.S 
otion picture 
BENS penal eA UPI maching. ..< je tas 1893/Edison...... U.S. 
1939 dwar Ss 1892/Tesla U.S. 
Thomson... {English ||Motor, induction. 1888|Tesla....... U.S. 
*1°4800/Volta ‘*""lTtatian ||Motor, AC, railway. .| 1933|Jungk....... U. 8. 
1911 Campbell. els aes Motor. outboard..... 1910|Evinrude..../U.8. 
1913|Emmet U.S. pote, rotate eae 907|Ocenasek....|Czech 
mapaiitegs pike oton Raitt phiad 
1824|Sturgeon. ...|English ae duetion oe 1887 Tesla. rk 
1913|Langmuir.. .|U. S. otorcycle. . 1885)Daimler 
1805|Brugnatelll. . |Ttalian 1894 nus 
1838|Jacobi- 1868] Hills. . 
Spencer. ..|Ger.Eng. : 1831|Manning 
1852|Otis ../U. 8. Neon lamp.......-.]...., laude 
1922|Larson......|U.S. Nitroglycerin 1846|Sobrero. 
1879|Benz.......- German 1930|Carothers....|U. 8. 
1926|Eickemeyer..|U.S. __||Nylon....:... 937|Du Pont lab. |v. s, 
1877|Otto........ German ||Oil cracking process... 1891|Dewar...... U.S. 
Oil cracking furnace..| 1891\Gavrilov....|Russian 
1886|Daimler ooo Oil filled power cable.| 1921\Emanueli. ...|Ttalian 
Aas oe finelish Oil flotation for ore 
1705 Newoome English extracting........ 1899|Elmore......|U. S. 
1769|W. Scottish ||Oleomargarine....... 1868|Mege-Mouries| French 
1781 utes: English ||Ophthalmoscope..... 1851/ Helmholtz. ..|German 


‘ourdrinier)..... 
Paper, from wood ; 
ulp, sulfate process 


A Ae oe 1826} Niepee, sr.. 
Sch ts 1835 eens 
Daguerre 


s A Breen 
Pistol (revolver)... .. 
Plow, cast iron...... 
Plow, standard. 
Powder, smokele 
Powder, smokel 

ting, color.. 


ne press, SOieey, 
inting press, web. 
Propelter! screw..... 
Propeller, screw 
Propeller, screw..... 


Propeller, screw. .... 
Punch card account- 
er machine....... 


Radio receiver cas- 


cade tuning....... 1913) Alexanderson 
Beats stray aes 1913|Fessenden... 


Radio, wireless signal 
Radio, magnetic 
detector.......... 
Radio, horizontal 
direction aerial. ,.. 
Radio FM 2-path....| 1929 
Radio FM phase shift}? 1930 
Radio FM wide band.| 1932 
Radio FM multiplex. 
Radio FM pre-em- 
AA Ci gs ie eine ae 
Radio FM improved 
TOUMIDIOR 6 


Rayon cuprammonia, 
Rayon (ntroceltulose) 
Rayon (viscose) . 


Record, cylinder... |: 
Record, disc. ....... 
Record, wax cylinder. 
Refriger: ants, low-boll- 
ing fluorine comp, 
Refrigerator car. 
Resin, synthetic 
Rubber (neoprene) 
ehloroprene...... 
Rubber, vulcanized. 
Saw, band 


Searchlight, arc....., 
Sewing machine...., 
Sewing machine..... 
Shoe-sewing machine. 
Shuttle, flying 
Silencer. 

Silicon carbide. 
Sleeping-car......... 
Soap, hardwater..... 
Soda, from salt...... 
Soda, with ammonia., 
Spectroscope........ 


Spectroscope (mass)..!..... 


World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 


1831 |Sauvage 
1837|Ericsson 


1884] Hollerith.... 
ono JOSE oe 1922 ees and 


oung.... 
Radio amplifier...... 1907/De Forest. 
Radio beacon.......| 1928;Donovan. 
Radio broadcaster. ..| 1902 Stubblefield. . 


Radio crystal oscillat.| 1918|Nicolson. 
madiometer.........)....: re) 


1914 ets tan eR 
. ‘Thermometer... .... 1593/Galil 


'Thermometer....... 1710|Reaumur.... 
Thermometer, 


Time recorder, first 


wan. rn 
Choss-Bevii : 
Cross-Bevan. 
Bell-Tainter. .|U 


Midgely and 


e ‘ ‘ 


Py 


+++] 1884) Hadfield... 
cee ea ers Be 
oe. siete 1838) Whea 
1819)Laennec..... 
.| 1840;/\Cammann... |U. 
Ria oe he eho Aolland..... 
hes 


1902 Poulsen and 
Hosen ie A 


Telephone, Sanat ---| 1906|De Forest. 
‘Telephone, radio, long 


Ec eye a tices cca Am. T. & cee 


1609|Gal 
1611 Replee Seana 
See We actos 1928| Morkrum- 
ae Seacaeaas Ow. S, 
PI EAA Mon ge Scottis 


eator (telephone) . 1936|Espenschied. . |U. 
MNOVQUTY ie. < ciatete eters 1714|Fahrenheit.. . 
successful......... 1890|Bundy...... 


1918|Bryce....... 
1889|Dunlop..... 


1804 ee 
1897|Fiske . 


Torpedo, remote — 
control ORT 3 


ond...|U 
Torpedo, self prepell. 1868 Whitenent, | ‘ 
‘Tractor, caterpillar. . 1900/Holt.. 
‘Transformer, A.C, 


1885|Stanley..! |! 
Transformers and ca- 
pacttorsi./2.- eee 1930|Clark 


combustion onee: 1885|Benz........ 
Trolley car, electric. Si) Van a 
-87| °& Sprague. |U 
Tungsten (drawn) fila- x 


ment » eet Oona 1913 gockases: 
1912|Coolidge. 
Just and 


ton 1899/C. G. Curtis. 
1849/Francis..... 

Turbine steam 

Type, movable 

Typewriter. . 

Typewriter. . 


Wale: atomic 


3 Potters Aes )5 
---| 1930|Prince, ..... Ss. 

Welding, electric. 1877|Thomson....|U: S. 
Wire, barbed...... -| 1874/Glidden..... sie 
Wire, barbed........ 1875|Haish....... 8 


on dis Mle wim aha ptots Ces 1895) Roentgen.. , . 


ONsincs veteemets 1916|Coolidge... .|U: 
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Details of Famous Inventions re 
pbile. Charles E, Duryea declared he operated the first successful American automobile in 
ld, Mass., Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made essential contri- 
ms to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893. Original patent was granted to C. E. 
yea June 11, 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 
Worip Atmanac for 1952, p. 470. 
tenberg and Movable Type. Johann Gutenberg (1397-1468) first cut movable metal type. The 
, Which he printed in the early 1450s, was completed by 1456. The New York Public Library says 
es were available in August, 1456. A commemorative U. S. postage stamp was issued Sept. 30, 
. oe ae ary. of Congress and other organizations observed 1952 as the 500th anniversary of the 

g e, 
dar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Research 
raft Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The Navy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First vessel to use 
was U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, but no 
tile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
pendently developed radar, which they called radio-location, German battleship Bismarck used 
6 to sink the British warship Hood. 
‘Television, Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, principal patents going to Vladimir Zworykin and 
io Farnsworth, who developed it independently. Authorized by Federal Communications Commis- 
, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor. First 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture of equipment 
ana limited programs to instructions to air wardens and military services. First stations were WNBT, 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and acted 
gut at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
e made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an eyepiece. 
st coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube, 100 times stronger than pre-war tubes, was 
jeveloped by RCA in 1946. J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color tele- 
vision in 1944. In the United States Golsmark made important contributions to color television. 
SBS demonstrated its color system in 1946. RCA demonstrated a different color system at Franklin 
fustitute, Philadelphia, Apr. 30, 1947. 
The first coast-to-coast, one-way TV showed President Truman opening the Japanese Treaty Con- 
lérence, San Francisco, Sept. 4, 1951; two-way coast-to-coast began Sept. 28, 1951. U.S.-Canada TV 
begat, Jan. 19, 1953, linking Toronto and Buffalo across Lake Ontario. 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


roduct Date| Discoverer | Nation ||Product Date| Discoverer | Nation 
ee F ea ee ee ea os Se ee eee ee 
MRED etre a 2c x) oJe-%)0.0-0 8 ee aces © Co. ue erg bo abo el fhe a ad eid oe de te EE 
Cat be ae erkin. 22... ng! er, anasthetic: ... Ong: Sa ake Re 
etosin 5 oF Ane | 1894 ee ake path ee ope Use Lira rs Get aas ahens: aeons 1922 Banting pests aa 
| Sonn yiebera eee @rNes... 4... Se acLeod. ./Canad. 
meee 1899|Dresser..... German ||Methanol........... 1925|Patard...... French 
fomic theory....... 1803|Dalton...... English ||Neomycin....,,.... 1949) Waksman & 
{tom-smashingtheory| 1919) Rutherford. .|English Lechevalier|U. 8. 
trabine Mietzseh,etal/German ||Nitric acid... 1648|Glauber..... German 
Duggar.....|U.S. Nitric oxide. 1772|Priestley. .. .|English 
Mietzsch, Penicillin. .,... 1929] Alex. Fleming| English 
larer....|German ||Quinine-synthet 1918|)Rabe.,.....|German 
Mischer. 5. isis German i eH Bere .. {French 
Calmette, utherford, 
Guerin. ...|French Geiger... .|English 
Kogl, Ton- RAGMUR 605.0 «sien 1898|Curie, Pierre. |French 
nies..,....|German |/Radium............ 1898|Curie, Marie. |Polish 
“aed pace Tbe Ge Beer eiat Noh eter Se cnreie seared hed ieee .../German 
ordeaux mixture.... ardet....|French ||Streptomycin........ ‘i 
from sea,...| 1924|Edgar- Schatz..../U.8. 
ne Bo Kramer .-|U. 8. Sulfanilamide theory.,| 1908|/Gelmo......|German 
Jalcium carbide..... 1888|Wilson......|U. 8. Sulfanilamide........ 1934|Domagh...,.|German 
Jarbon oxides....... 1925 ees ch... {German ||Sulfadiazine......... 1940|Roblin...... U. 8. 
“og Sulfapyridine........ 1938|Ewins Phelps|English 
Hero touercke French 
ilowae. he ae pa ; 1810 Davy. AGeone English Sulfathiazole........|...5- Fosbinder, 
Shloroform....:..... 1847|Simpson..... Scottish Walter... .|U. S. 
Yhloromycetin,......|...-- Burkholder... {U. 8. Sulfuric acid. ....... 1831/Phillips..... English 
Jonteben........... 1950 ee wae Sulfuric acid, lead.... aan Roebuck. ee ee 
CLEBEIT, Terramycin......... 1950/ Finlay, et.al. .|/U. S. 
Domagh...|German |!tpanium fission Hahn, Strass- 
ZOTTISONC. . owes ee _ 1936|Kendall..... U. 8. (theery) 193012 ane German 
Sortisone, synthesis..| 1946/Sarett....... Ges eed ete cera’ coca Sa RIO eynite Danish 
TA 6 Cn 1905|Caro, Frank. |German ee PA Ttalian 
syclotrom.......... .| 1929|/Wawrence..../U. S Wheeler... |UcS: 
AOE Fotevais"< ee nt bes Ne aes German Binctain {UL 8 
(Not applied as ecticide un ft dehyde 
MeUETON...... +++ Rea Ase) O Fev a SElGee Uretins ss 7.7... >| £918\Sobncs conte Czech 
1 Urea, from am- 
Mectron spectrometer] 1944 Duets Bii- pee monium cyanate.. | 1828|Wohler...... German 
ease iott, Byvans|U. S. Vaccine, .......... «0! 1798! Jenner. sss. English 
Density of Gases 
Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight in Grams per Litre) : 
-| Lbs. Specific Gray. bs. 
Gas Wesht. Nec Grey. per Gas Weht.|—_—_——————_| per 
Grams| Air-1 | O-1 cu. ft. Grams| Air-1 | O-1 cu. ft. 
getvione. LEAR, (RBG IG ERDE [RGUEEE |] Hp rogensspniaa¢ 299° | 2 2%| 0.002010. 
monia...... 13-2979 |0.5963 |0.5395 [0.04813 || Krypton.........|3.708 |2.868 |2.595_ |0.231 
ES eee 05937 1.3796 |1.2482 |0.11135 Methane ..]0.7168 |0.5544 10.5016 |0.04475 
iitane, iso: |: .|2673. |2°067_ |1.870 0.1669 Methyl chioride, . .|2.3076 |1,7848 |1.6148 |0.1441 
‘arbon dioxide... ||1.9769 |1.5290 |1.3834 |0,12341 || Methyl ether..... 2.1098 _|1.6318 |1.4764 |0.1317 
‘arbon monoxide. |1.2504 |0.9671 |0.8750 |0.07806 INCOR te ccass marreteie’s 0.90035) 0.69638 0.63004/0.05621 
ihlorine........- 3.214 |2.486 ed Neots a renee ras sepa rete Pts te 0 aeeoe 
et ane : 13566 150493 |0.9493 {0.08469 || Nitrous oxide.....|1.9778 |1.5297 |1.3840 |0.1235 
thylene.........|1.2604 |0.9749 |0.8820 0.07868 Oxygen....... ++ {142904 1-10527/1-0000 9.08921 
ae eden 4-98 «710;1380 lo-ieasglo.oli14 ||Sulphur dioxide. .||2:9269 |2°2638 |2:0482 10.1827 
felium 0.17847]0.1380 |0.12489/0.01114 D. 2 
fydrogen bromide|3.6445 [2.8189 |2.5503 0.2275 || Xenon......... 32151851 [41525 [4.094 0.3653 


fydrogen chloride|1.6392 |1.2678 |1,1471 0.10233 


a 
' 
( 
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Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Elemen 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 


62.4 
Tams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubie foot, multiply by + 
Rambert in eran hee indicate numbers are doubtful: < Herrera ae is too high; > value is 

low; + value is greater than number given: — smaller thaw num! e 


Density of the Elements* 


— 


Ee eeone Physical State £/cm 
.70 
6.618 
6.22 
1.40 
5.73 
3.78 
1.85 
9.781 
2.45 
3.12 
8.648 
1.54 
3.52 _ 
2.25 
7.02 
1.873 
1.507 
6.93 
8.71 
8.89 
8.9326 
4.77 
1.14 
5.93 
5.46 
19.3 
13.3_ - 
15 
-763 
C2 ae Nes ee ae 
ie Mee BeAr enn ie 
Ady Sle tat sok 
386 ace Ny num apn ecanes 
16 
SL Ag] statement 
534 
y 
Molybdenum 
PRCOOYPORUDY circ iee- eee eee eee e cee eee! = 9.00 |g} 840. oe 
LOGICA RS Serene 
GWEN resiiics. cies = 
Mobium.......... 
Nitrogen......... 
MOBMIUIM esses as 
Oxygen otis 
Ozone...... 
Palladium. . 
Phosphorus. 
Platinum...... 
Potassitum........ 
RSROVINIUMN 0 | cies tine sven secshe cose! G48 Ul ESRB OF) Skoug' ier 
Radium. jc... .5.. 
BERR tee lela sins ++ Sepsis sie nn mancintinah Tallsd ageMoesn|esscns ec cal ee t= 110 eee | aaa 
Rhodium... ..0... 1960 > 2500 
54012) Co PT cs : es an 38.5 
Ruthenium....... : 3 a 2500 > 2700 
Samarium.......: ; > 1300" . “|.& 2eeeeee 
SPL tNniesbie) 5/0» 0): rhein tbawinlad slelglnfalers Swift » vivzslie emenleilicrE teem 200 (2400) 
4, 220 688 
2. 1420 2600 
10. 960.8 1950 
. 97.5 880 
800 1150 
113-119 444, 
005 (> 4100) 
SVOUATWON soc. cs.. > 452 390 
AERO AUR em Perit |erecsisists: uhh v9.3) afsauclcnamtetic teal ey ae eee 327. _~ |e ee 4 
AMUN oe oS ore 11.86 303.5 16. 
MO BOCUUTO ieee ka 11.00 1845 > 3000 
Ta oe Eee ee 7.29 231.89 22) 
mivantim:, ... 0... 4.5 1820 (> 3000) 
‘Tungsten, 19.3 3380 59 
Uranium . 18.7 8600: =» ||. . ae a 
Vanadium C6 ce cote 1735 (3000) | 
Xenon... 3.52 109 —140 —=f00-18] 
oe ae ‘ a wsYacsaataia(avs, Sie 1490 7 (2500) | 
A Oa SAR ed toe el ol I Ale en Bo 419.4 9 
ZA lr Oe CIE Sg Tell ORWNING GORA iru SEN Sarin oh va 
Zirconium 6.44 


NIMS BRR baal Senha >2900 "7 
*At approximately 20° C. except where noted. 
ee ee es 


Average Weights of Organs of the Human Body 


Source: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology (Percent means ratio to total body weight) 


Organ |Grams|Ounces|Per.Ct. Organ |Grams/Ounces PerCt.|| Organ |Grams|Ounces|Per Ct 


Brain....| 1,300/ 45.8 | 1.9 |/Spieen...|"__150/ 5.3 | 2 |lAdrenale 1 
Heart... 300| 10.6 ‘4 ||Liver....) 1,600] 56.4] 2/3 |IMuscles. 30,000 1,058.4 ag 
Lungs... 850| 30.0 1,2 |\Kidneys.|. "300! 106 4 ||Skeleton.| 12,000] '423:2 | 17/6 


oui a wall 


ps 


i forms. 


Chemical element 


Kel 
i 


G 
Viobium (Form. Columbium) 


Manlanis sabi fet osc 0c 
ungsten (Alternate W olfram) 
TAMIUM. ........-5050.00- 


Clee 2 et ee CEE 
MCE TIUEINA async a afore] eis osoe-a¥i> 


Symbol 


Atomic 
number 


Atomic 
weight 


oxys 
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International Atomic Weights and their Discoverers 


cee: The Journal of the American Chemical Soc 
mM compared to an average atom of ordinary terrestial 
ibers of the longest-lived of the known forms of elements, 


iety. Atomic weight is the average weight of an 
en as 16. Starred values ate the mass 
usually synthetic, which are radioactive 


Pus eh) Lee 


- | Valentine 


¥ 


Discoverer 


Debierne 
\Oersted 
Seaborg, et al. 
Valentine 


Rayleigh, Ramsay 
M us : 
Corson, et al. 

D 


avy 
Thompson, Ghiorso,Seaborg 
Vauquelin 


avy 
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GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURE 
Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce : £ 


Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures ; 


LINEAR MEASURE 
12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft. 
3 feet => 


=1 d (yd.) 
5344 yards aa Tod, (.), pole, or perch = 16% 
‘ee 
40 rods = 1 furlong (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 


feet 
8 furlongs = 1 statute anes oe? = 1,760 yards 
3 miles = 1 league = 5,280 yards = 15,840 


feet 
6,080.20 feet == 1 nautical, geographical, or sea mile 
AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For example, 
#t2 means square foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 
aye ein) ke 1 square foot (sa. ft.) 
sq. 1n. = ° 4 
§ pounee feet = 1 square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 


3034 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 272 4 
square feet 
160 square rods = 1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 
, 43,560 square feet 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 
i mile square = 1 section (of land) 
6 miles square = 1 township — 36 sections = 36 
square miles 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubie foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR ee CHAIN 


7.92 inches (in.) Pine ai) 
-92 inches (in.) = : 
100 links : = 1 chain ten.) = 4 rods = 66 


feet 
= 1 statute mile (mi.) = 320 rods 
= 5 280 feet 
LIQUID MEASURE 
When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or 
quart from the dry pint or quart, the word ‘‘liquid’”’ 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 
liquid unit. 


80 chaing 


4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4quarts = 


1 gallop wa) (= 231 cubic inches) = 
8 pints = 32 gills 
APOTHECARIES' FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (f. dr.) (= 0.2256 


cubic inch) 

8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (1.8047 
cubic inches) 

16 fluid ounces = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 

2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) @ 57.75 cubic 


inches) — 32 flui 
256 fluid drams 

1 gallon (gal.) (= _ 231 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid ounces = 
1 024 fluid drams 


4 quarts 


I 


4 

DRY MEASURE { 
When necessary to distinguish the pint } 
from the liquid or Bree rc 
used ti with 


quert 

‘dry’? should be combination 
name or abbreviation of the dr: 

2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (qt.) 


arts =1 peck K. : 537.605 
peor Regt BE isos 
= e] = - FS 
inches) = 32 quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

When necessary “to distinguish the avoirdupo 
dram from the apothecaries’ , or to disting! 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dre; 
or ounce. or to distinguish the avoirdupois ours 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’’ or the abbrevy 
tion ‘‘avdp’’ should be used in combination 
the_name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois um 

(The “ ” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, 
ape 

cae: 

16 


1 dram s&s 
drams oz.) = 437 4g 
16 ounces 


1 ounce 
1 pound (Ib.) = 256 iran 


grains 

100 pounds = l hundredweight (ewt.)* 

20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pound 
In “gross” or “long’’ measure, the following valu 

are recognized: 

112 pounds 


20 gross or long 
hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,27 
pounds* 


*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight’”’ and ‘‘ton 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understod 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and ft) 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these. units may 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘‘short’’ when necess 
distinguish them from the corresponding uni 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 
(The “grain is the same in avoirdupois, troy 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
24 grains = 1 pennyweight {dwty 
20 pennyweights = l ounce troy (oz. t.) 


er: 
12 ounces troy ==1 pound troy (lb. t.) == 2! 
pennyweights = 5,760 graiii 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 
(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy 
ppubhocases' weight.) 
20 grains = 1 scruple (s. ap.) 
3 scruples = 1dram apothecaries (dr. ap 
= 60 grains 


8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce apothecaries (oz. ap 
ri == 24 scruples = 480 gr: 
pound apothecaries (ib. ap 
= 96 drams apothecaries 
288 scruples = 5,760 grai 


= 1 gross or long hundre 
weight* 


caries 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 
caries 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm.) 


10 centimeters =1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 

10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
meters 

10 meters = 1 dekameter (dkm.) 


10 dekameters 1 hectometer (hm.) = 100 
meters 

1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 

AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- ; 
meters (mm2) = 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centi- == 1 square meter (m2) — 1,- 


10 hectometers 


meters 000,000 square millimeters 
100 square meters = 1 are (a) 
100 ares =1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 
100 hectares = 1 square kilometer (km2) = 


1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliliters (ml.) 1 centiliter (cl.) 
centiliters 1. deciliter (dl.) = 100 milli- 
liters 
1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliliters 
1 dekaliter (dk1.) 
10 dekaliters 1 hectoliter (hl.) — 100 liters 
10 hectoliters 1 kiloliter (kl.) = 1,000 liters 
*The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standard conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 


II I 


10 deciliters 
10 liters 


HAA 


| 

| cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent i 
1 liter = 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. (The chang 
in this equivalent from the previously publishe 
value of 1,000.027 is based on a recomputation ¢ 
earlier data, carried out at the International Bu 
reau of Weights and Measures.) Thus the millilite 
and the liter are larger than the cubic centimete 
and the cubic decimeter, respectively, by 28 part 

in 1,000,000; except for determinations of 
precision, this difference is so small as to be ¢ 
no consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 


1,000 cubic milli- —=1 cubie centimeter (cm3) 
meters (mm§) 

1,000 cubic centi- == 1 cubic decimeter = == 1 
meters 000,000 cubic millimeters 

1,000 cubic deci- 


—— Fi) gue meter (m3) = ] 


ste. 
meters = 1,000, cubic cent, 
meters—= 1,000,000,000 cubi 
millimeters ; 
WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram (cg.) | 
10 centigrams =1ldecigram (dg.) = 10 
milligrams 
10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli 
grams 
10 grams = 1 dekagram (dkg.) 
10 dekagrams = 1 hectogram (hg.) = 10 
grams 
10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,00 
rami 


g 8 
1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t.) 
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the metric system of weights and measures, designations of multiples and subdivisions of 
unit may be arrived at by combining with the name of the unit the oreiyes deka, hecto, and 
9, meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, centi and milli, meaning, respectively one- 
oth, one-hundredth and one-thousandth. In some of the foregoing metric tables some such multiples 
: ge br have not been included for the reason that these have little, if any, currency in 


certain cases, particularly in’ scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
rger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than one-thousandth. Accordin: re ; in) C= 
have been introduced and these are now generally recognized. ely “Whe sono w ee 


__—-‘myria, meaning 10,000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 

.A special case is found in the term “micron’”’ (abbreviated as » [the Greek letter mu]), a coined 
ord meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent to one-thousandth of a millimeter); 9 milli-micron 
ea ee nite ee eneane of a “anon A fo one naion’D of a millimeter) 

; w) is one- onth of a micron (e = 

Millimicron or to 0.000,000,0001 millimeter). seaniin por oc 


- Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


UNITS OF LENGTH 
Links |; Feet | Yards Rods | Chains; Miles Cm. Meters 


(0.126 263|0.083 333|0.027 778|0.005 051)0.001 2€3|0.000 016 2.540 0.025 400 
0. 22 0.04 i} I 20.117 0.201 168 
1 {0.333 333/0.060 606/0.015 152/0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 
1 |0.181 818/0.045 455/0.000 56: 440 0.914 402 
16.5 5.5 1 |0,25 0.003 125 502.921 5.029 210 
66 1/0.0125 2011.684) 20.116 34 
z 8 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
497/0.000 006 1 0.01 
sh 710/0.000 621 1 


UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links fee yards rods = chains 
isq. inch = 1] 0.015 942 3 0.006 944} 0.000 772 0.000 026 0.000 001 594 
1 sq. =| 62.7264 1} 0.4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.0001 
py foot = 144) 2.295.684 1} 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
aq. yard = 1296/20.6612 1] 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
i gsq. rod = 39 204 625|272.25 30.25 : 1] 0.0625 
+ Ba. chain = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
acre = 6 272 640 100 090 43 560 4840 160 10 
ae mile — 4 014 489 600 64 000 000| 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400; 6400 
8q- cm = 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04} 0.001 076] 0.000 119 599| 0.000 003 954} 0,000 000 247 
1 sq. meter =| 1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
i hectare = 15 499 969 247 104} 107 638.7 11-959.85 395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
8q. inch 0.000 000 159 423|0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 163] 0.000 000 065 
Bq. 0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
8q. foot 0.000 022 956 8 -000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.060 009 290 
l sq. ya 0.000 206 612 10.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 1307 0 000 083 613 
Lsq. rod 0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
l sq. chain 0.1 0.000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
lacre 1 0.001 562 5 40 468 726/4046.873 0.404 687 
l sa. mile 640 1 25 899 984 703 2 589 998 258.9998 
Lsa. cm 0.000 000 024 710/0.000 000 00 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
| aq. meter 0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
| hectare 2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic | Cubic Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters} meters 
1 0.000 578 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 015 387 
| an foot 1728 1 0.037 0370 | 28 317.016 28.317 016 [0,028 317 O16 
| cubic yard 46 656 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 589 4 
cubic cm 0.061 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 .001 0.000 Ov1 
. cubic dm 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1000 1 0.001 
. cubic meter 61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams [Fluid ounces Gilis | Liquid pt. 
minim = Y 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33| 0.000 520 833/0.000 i30 208 
fluid dram = as i 0.125 0-031 25 0.007 812 5 
Bia = a a eet 
a eet 115 360 256 32 8 2 
gallon — ‘61 440 1024 128 32 8 
milliliter — 16.2311 0.270 518 0.633 814 8 | 0.008 453 69 |0.002 113 42 
liter == 16 231.1 270.518 33.814 8 8.453 69 2,113 42 
cubic inch = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
: Liquid . Cubic 
quarts Gallons Milliliters , Liters | inches 


| 
IS 
} 


0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610,0.000 061 610 


minim = 0.003 760 
fluid dram —— 0.003.906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
fluid ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 8125 29.5729 0.029.572 9 1.804 69 

l = 0.125 0.031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.213°75 
fiquia pint => 0.5 0,125 473.166 0.473 166 28.575 
liquid quart = I 0.25 946.332 0.946 332 57.75 
gallon = 4 1 3785.329 3.785 329 231 
milliliter = 0.001 056 71 |0.000 264 178, 1 0.001 0.061 025 
liter = 1.056 71 0.264 1 1 61.0251 
oubic inch = 0.017 3160 }0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 0.016 386 7 i 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
10.0625 015 625| 0.550 598 
Lary qual 0.125" |o:031 25 
1 peck 1 0.25 
1 bushel 
1 liter 
1 dekaliter 
Leubic inch 
Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avoird 
Units Scruples Pennyweights Drams Dr. : 
Je 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 
1 scrupi 0 1 .833 333 3 0.731 428 6 
24 1.2 1 877 7143 
AI BAS 75 |} 1.367 1875 — 323 


437. 5 a 18.229 17 
24 20 


D.. 

1 oz.-ap or t—| 480 
1 Ib-ap. or t= pane 
: ma ree: 


771 
i 1 eR ==|15 432. 356 |771.6178 


Apoth. or 
Troy Ounces |TroyPounds 


1 seruple. . 
1 pennyw’t. 
1 dram avdp 
1 dram ap... 
1 oz. avdp... 
1 oz.-ap or t = 


1 
1.215 2778 


. . ==|82.150 742 2.679 228 5 


Avoir, Avoir, 


Short Hun. 
Units Ounces Pounds 


Weights 


1 07. av.. 1 0.0625 0,000 625 0.000 031 25 oe 000 027 902'0.028 349 53 o 
1 Ib, av 6 1 0,01 0.0005 0.000 aa 429 0.453 592 428 

1 sh. cw 1600 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 

1 sh tn. 32 000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 
11. to.. 5 840 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 
OPES: .,.. 4 622 10.022 046 223/0.001 102 311]0.000 984 206 

Bites 6 35 273.957 |2204.622 34/22.046 223 1.102 3112 [0.984 206 40 | 1000 


Tables of Equivalents 
NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] 


0625 
.083 333 33 He 068 571 43 
.822 857 1 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Short Lon 


643.014 85 


Soak or Asian is 
Pounds 


64.798 918) 0.064 798 aoe 0.000 064 79 
1295. bn 295 978 4 Heit: 295 7 
1555.1740 .001 555 


1771.8454 
3887.9351 
28 349.527 
31 103.481 
Bee zat 77 373 241.77 
453 592.4277 bing aa 4277 


2 62 1000 : ae 
]2:204 622 34111 000 000 1000 


s 
Tons Tons Kilograms 


indica‘ 


(1) that the unit is not in general ,current use in the United States, or (2) that the thea is belie 


to be based on ‘‘custom and usage’’ rather than on formal authoritative definition. 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal Place exce 
where they are exact, in which eases these exact equivalents are so designated. 


LENGTHS 


{ 0.1 millimieron erytend 
000 1 micron (exactly. 
1 Angstrom (A.).. 0.000 000 1 millimeter 
(exactly) 
0.000 000 004 inch 
120 fathoms 


Deable’s length. ... 0.2.0. esc ccee 720 feet 
219.456 meters 
1 centimeter (cm.)........... 0.393 7 inch (exactly) 

1 chain (ch.) (Gunter’s or 66 feet 
AUC VEV OLE) ric) + .diuas a 'stsra uy -slececeua’s 20.117 meters 
{1 chain (engineers) }.............. ape meters 
T-decimeter (dm.).......,..% 3.937 inches (exactly) 
PO RAMNOLEL CK). ss o-ciars biel occle tielghy als 32.808 feet 
OUEST Glo a rr e ay . ieee meters 
RLOUUA TUS) ove. cnete's.e.9\ /sidheisas ae ace Gee 0.305 meter 
( 10 chains (surveyors) 

660 feet 
1 furlong (fur,)........ tens 4 220 yards 
13 ¥% statute mile 
201.168 meters 


{1 hand]. 4 inches 


2.540 centimeters 


linch (in, ye 


BBrtometer! (EM )isci ua se cctescsccas te. 0.621 mile 
1ieague (land)............. +e “Aa son tee 
1 link (li.) (Gunter’s or { 7.92 inches (exactly) 
BUEVBYOMS) Se ete ew ee 0.201 meter 
[1 link (li.) (engineers) } ............. (0. soph neee 
39.37 inches (exactl 
1 meter COTS) slay atevaxetsieys . Shot 1.094 yards y) 


iuilocon eating Gree { 0.001 millimeter exact 
letter mu])........ 3 0. Bernier do inch 
0.001 inch (exact 
Dll iS sae states Sha ee oe { 0.025 4 maillimetees 
1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)... . e £286 ieee 
1 miie (mi,) (nautical, 5 Bone erate mae 
graphical, or sea, 1.853 3 ktoeetel| 
{1 mile (mi.) (nautical, { 7 852 kilometers (exactl 
international) }..... . oa ate miles . 
nautical 
Lmillimeters(m). ae ante 0 039 37 inch (exaen| 


1 millimicron (mu {the 
English letter m. in 0.001 Baseas (exactl| 


combination with the 0.000 000 039 37 tne! 
Greek letter mu) J..... (exactly) . 
1 point (typography)... { 9/933 S37, ineh ¢ (exact 
16% f 
1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch.......... 10)4 foot 
5.029 m 
Diyard 6d.) icsiinjepyjaaleasichs sant een 14 mee 


AREAS OR SURFACES 
43,560 square fee 


L ROL ste aralsterealeleterctove area 4,840 square yar 
119: 506 aunt 
square 
tafe (0) odecssei- sro HE Se yarc 
ectare (NA)... nates BOM HO 5 Gan o 471 
{1 square (building) }............... 100 square fe 
Square centimeter (cm2)........ 55 square inc 
1 square faarcbet eo, Pan te 15.500 square inch 
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e Inch (sq. in,).....6.452 rae. Ay gen poe 1 pint (pt), Uquid 28.875 cubic inches 
e kilometer (km?)....... G spoiequare spile agente es oars iter Aes 

: 8 0 es 
® meter dm). -....+++ | 10.064 aust Square feet 1 quart (at.), dry (U.S.).... {140 1 liters. 


0:969 9 British quart 
1 quart at Ge liquia {a8 Br ‘4 cubie inches (exactly) 


teseee 38 British quart 
354 puble im inches 


0. 
{1 quart (at.) (British)... : 4 032 U.S. arts 
sa ) 1.201 U! 8. nee quarts 


e mile (sa. mi.).. 
e Seni mm: 


: mn 608 square inch 
ae (sq. rd 


ie SB. 293 square meters 
1 22/..0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 


3 teaspoons* 
CW GU fin cutsine'ee es 31 to 42 gallons* | 1 tablespoon..........seereeseees Pee ee 
0 
ere are a variety of “barrels”, established tablespoon* 
or usage. For example, Federal taxes on fer- 1 teaspoon....... tena eee rare { 1% fi fluid drams* 


On a barrel of 31 gal>| «The equivalent ‘1 teaspoon = 114 fluid drams” 


has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring’’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram’”’ which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
1 assay ton** (AT)....... caver sae en 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of.precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 


crude oil or petro- 
purposes, and this 
ent is recognized “for liquids’? by four 


arrel (bbl.), standard, for 7,056 cubic inches 
_ fruits, vegetables, ‘and 105 dry eS 
3.281 bushels,struck 


other dry commodities 
measure 
5,826 cubic inches 


except cranberries. .... 


arrel ae: ), standard, 86 45/64 dry quarts 
a eretalare ietarerereiecaPll oe iene struck 


tel (ou) 8) 2, ok pe inches | ber of troy ounces to the net ton. jan ae 
seeeees | 35.238 liters 1 carat (¢.)....... gwen (cinoo> Wat 
TAT. aA cubic inches Ae { 3.086 grains 


ushel, heaped (U.S) ].. {xr 1: lessen bushels, struck | 1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)....... ace al grams 


888 
1 dram, avoirdupois 27 11/32 (= 27.344) graing 
(dr. avdp.) B P {i )e 


Frequently recognized as 1% tals struck - AVGD.)...... 1.772 grams 
asure, gamma, see 
yushel (bu.) (British Im- 1.032 U. 8. bushels, DSR GLIN © no ia cla sarete Is, aienal Soro mane 64.799 milligrams 
perial) (struck mea- struck measure 1 gram (g.) 15.432 grains 
i ae 2,219.360 cubic inches Le een ee 0.035 ounce, avoirdupois 
ord (¢d.) (firewood).............. 128 cubic feet | 1 hundredweight, gross or { 112 ‘pounds 
ubic centimeter (em3).......... 0.061 cubic inch long*** (gross cwt.)....... . | 50.802 kilograms 
ubic decimeter (dm#)........ pi 023 cubic inches ***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 


used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 


7.481 gallons 
ubic foot (cu. ft.)...... { Lael pod decimeters 
0.554 fluid ounce 
drams 


ubic inch (cu. in.). 4.433 fluid % a ae 
‘ : | 16.387 cubic centimeters | “hundredweight 
ubic meter (m3)....... . .1.308 cubic yards | 1 hundredweight, net or short { 100 pounds 
ubic yard (cu. yd.)...... . (0,765 cubic meter (cwt. or net CWt.).......045 45. ae cOerams 
8 fluid ounces | 1 kilogram (Kg.)... 1... ccs e cere en ee Qed 205 pounds 
up, Measuring....... te veereee ” 24 lquia pint | 1 een tthe Greek oe ee pe « eo 
d ounce GAMMA) 5550 cutee ass gram exactly 
mo duta (or liquid) (A. dr.) or336 cubic inch Pmilligram: (mga). < ceases te cea 0.015 grain 
See eictele Mire sh. se+ee+ | 3697 milliliters (487.6 graind: @RneMgs 
0.961 U.S. fluid dram 
fl fl. 1 ounce, avoirdupois 0.911 troy or apothecaries’ 
Bam fu a (a j ay AES | oo ere (oz. avdp.)....... Lee aoe 
{ 2.642 gallons | ; ounce, troy or apothe- { 480 grains 
ekaliter ae me niiGieis-a)S/ejaiel= ey eric caries’ (oz. t. es 1.097" avoirdupols ounces 
FS) leaner eeric cea grams 
allon (gal.) (U.S.)...... = ft het ee gallon 1 pene Pie (dwt.)”.... 5 bod genta 1,555 grams 
; grains 
ay PE ag a t ad Solty 1/215 iroy or apothecaries’ 
chvteiateratate ounds 
cae (gal. wee (British eh i gallons 453.592 See 
, (160 Brg poe Syncs 1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 0.823 avoirdupois 
Mm Da tavottioa (lb. t. or Ib. ap.)..... x Rada, ound 
(C5 |S ease ery so eeeeevereeee 0.118 leer 373.242 grams 
"(26.418 gallons TS SCEUDIO! (Si AP:) er cie'vieta,ele, ere tis tvorscers bens 12 grains 
petoliter (hl.) 5. oc veccecress se - | 2.888 bushels 2,240 poun 6 grams 
: quid quarts | 1 ton, gross or long* 1/12 net age (exactly) 
ter... -++-- see eeeneereeee { Bee trie nce ees ED.) scence tee 1.016 metric tons 


*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ton” and ‘‘thundredweight’’. 


| IES CB eninerse tara { 16.231 minims 


unce, fluid (or 
ag (fi. 02.) 


ee oe 961 fluid ounce 2,204,622 pounds 
yunce, fluid (fl. oz.) ‘ogi a inches 1 tony metriost) mann erent | 0.984 gross ton 
(British)........ ee++ | 28,412 milliliters fe TNO ee aide 
BEDE Neyer oyot ora! ctole/e vinta e Sy yeeiierne sis ers | 1 ton, net or short | 
i hes 0.893 gross ton 
CSD PR ba dae eee et { pa000 gue ie inche (én. or net tp.)........ +--+» | 0/907 metric ton 


Simple faterent Table 


Time | 4% | 5% | 6% |) 7% } 8% 1! Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 

1 month..... ANE id $.004/$. ee $. 008 s- o08 $100.00 4 Ser vie: 088 $.053/$.066/$. Can $. on 
2 months. . .007} .008] .010 5 -056) .069) .082 

3 vit. | .010| 1013] 018 “O17 e te Were *.067| 1083] .100 196 133 
6 .025| .030) .035 “O40 “ 4 month..,| °334] .416] .500| 1583) .667 
12 .050] .060| .070} .080 Sa Ae months. . '667|_ .832]1.000]1:166|1.333 
0.00 -013} .016] .019} .022 cae | ..|1.000]1,250)1.500}1.750/2.000 
id .027) .032) .038] .044 Sans 2 Fa . .]2.000}2.500}3.000}3.500}4.000 
4 .041! .050! ,058! .067) “ 12 e ..14,000!5.00016 00017 .000/8 000 
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‘542 Roots, Multiplication and. Division Tables, Circles j 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 
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: Multiplication and Division Table 
A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) prod 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in; 
number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


2)3)4)5 [6 )7) 8 | 9 |} 10) 11) 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19) 20) 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 


amen | a 


84| 88) 92] 96/100 
90] 95}100}105}110}115} 120) 1256: 

84/90} 96/102/108|114]/120]126}132]138}] 144] 150 
98}105}112}119/126/133/140 


81} 90} 99/108 
90]100/110/120)130)140|150]160]170/180}190}200}210|220|230) 240] 250) 


88} 99/110/121}132/143}154/165}176}187/198|209|220|231 
72 96}108/120/132/144/1561168/180)}192 
65) 78 
70) 84) 98 
75) 90)105 


95}114/133]152}171|190(209]228)247}266|2 


76 
80}100/120]140|160|180]200/220/240/260/280/3 


Areas of Circles 


To find the circumference of a circle multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed’ 
3.1416), To find the area of a circle multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expres) 
as .1854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height or dep 
Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find how me 
gallons are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide the cubie contents by 231, which is the number’ 
cubic inches in a United States gallon. 


A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the dia 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the squa 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


Diam- | Ci’m- Area Diam-| Ci’m- Diam- | Ci’m- Diam-| Ci’m- 


eter |ference eter |ference| Area eter |ference| 4te2 eter |ference| Ate 
1-32} .09817 -0007 9-16)1.76715 -2485)) 3.14159 . 78541) 2 . 28319 c 
1-16) .19635} .0030 19-32) 1.86532 2768|| 1 1-16/3.33794| .8866]/2 3-1616. 87223 3 i 
3-32) .29452 0069 21-32)2 .06167 3382]| 1 3-16)3.73064] 1.1075]|2 5-16|7.26493 4,2 
3-16] .58904 0276 11-16)2.15984 3712|| 1 5-16/4.12334] 1.3530|/12 7-16 -65763| 4.6¢ 
7-32) .68722 0375 23-32}2 . 25802 -4057|| 1 -7-16/4.51604| 1.6230||2 9-26/8 -05033] 5.1! 
9-32} .88357 0621 25-32/2 45437 -4793|| 1 _9-16|4.90874| 1.9175]| 2 14-1618. 44303) 5.6’ 
11-32}1.07992 0928 27-32|2.65072 -5591]| 1 11-16/5.30144| 2.2365||2 13 16 8.83573) 6.2. 
13-32)1.27627 . 1296 29-3212 .84707 -6450'| 1 13-16/5.69414! 2.58021] 2 15-1619 . 22843! 6.7’ 


Roots, Fractions, Prime Numbers 
Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Square| Cube Square] Cube Square| Cube 
Root No. Root Root oot | Root 


A 10.00 é ‘ 11, : -09 
" 10,02 a 38. 11,49: : 12.10 
5 10.03 E ‘ 11.50 42. 12.11 
-94 | 10.07 , : 11.52 42. 12.13 
- 10.08 . 5 11.54 : 12,14 
-09 | 10.10 0.87 . 11.55 42. 12.15 
: 10.12 4 ; 11.56 ‘ 12.16 
; 10.15 0. ‘ 11.59 42. 12.19 
% 10.16 # : 11.60 : 12.20 
a 10.20 : nN 11.62 s 12.22 
N65. | 32.63 | 10.21 1320 36.33 | 10.97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
75 32.79 | 10.24 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 | 11.66 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
A 32.86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.95 | 12.26 
: 32.94 | 10.28 1340 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 | 11.68 1850 43.01 | 12.28 
33.02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43.07 | 12.29 
5 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11.05 1605 40. 11.71 1860 43.13 | 12.30 
544 33,17 | 10 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 | 12.31 
33.24} 10.34 1360 36.88 | 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11.73 1870 43.24 | 12.32 

10 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95 | 11.09-|| 1620 40.25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 | 12 
15 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 | 12.34 
] 33.47 | 10.38 1375 37. 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43. 12.35 
125 33.54 | 10. 1380- | 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
130 33.62 | 10.42 1385 37.22 | 11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43.53 | 12.37 
135 33.69 | 10.43 1390 37.28 | 11.16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 | 12.39 
33.76 | 1 1395 37.35 | 11.17 0 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 | 12.40 
33.84 | 10.46 1400 37 11.19 1655 40.68 | 11.83 1910 43.70 | 12.41 
33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 | 12.42 
rt 33.99 | 10.49 1410 37 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 1920 43.82 | 12.43 
ee 34.06 | 10.51 1415 37,62 | 11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43.87 | 12.44 
34.13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40.93 | 11,88 1930 43.93 | 12.45 
170 34.21 | 10 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 40.99 | 11.89 1935 43.99 | 12.46 
= 34.28 | 10.55 1430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41.05 | 11.90 1940 44.05 | 12.47 
80 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41.11 | 11.91 1945 44.10 | 12.48 
85 34.42 | 10.58 1440 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 44.16 | 12.49 
190 34.50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41,23 | 11.93 1955 44°22 | 12.50 
195 34.57 | 10.61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705 41.29 | 11.95 1960 44.27 | 12.51 
34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 1965 44.33 | 12.53 
34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.34 1715 41.41 | 11.97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
z10 34.79 | 10.66 1465 38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
215 34.86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 41.53 | 11.99 1980 44.50 | 12.56 
34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44.61 | 12.58 
235 35.14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41,77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
35.28 | 10.76 1509 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


as| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 
1 |.015625 23 |.359375 45 |.703125 
1 2 |.03125 3 6 12 24 |.375 23 46 |.71875 
3 |.046875 25 = |.390625 47 |.734375 
1 2 4 0625 13 26 06: 6 12 24 48 |.75 
5 078125 27 = =|.421875 49 765625 
3 6 9375 7 14 28 |.4375 25 50 78 
7 109375 29 |.453125 51 796875 
2 4 8 5 15 30 |.4687. 13 26 52 
9 140625 31 484375 53 828125 
5 10 15625 4 8 16 32 27 54 84375 
11 171875 33 |.515625 55 859385 
3 6 1 875 . 17 34 53125 7 14 28 56 
13 203125 35 |.546875 57 890625 
Uf 14 21875 9 18 36 5625 29 58 90625 
234375 37 |.578125 59 921875 
4 8 16}. 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 3 
17 |.265625 39 |.609375 61 |.953125 
9 18 |.28125 5 10 20 40 |.625 31 62 |.96875 
19 |,296875 41 |.640625 63 | .984375 
5 10 20 |.3125 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 1. 
21. |.328125 43 |.671875 
11 22 |.34375 11 22 44 |.6875 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 

. Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 

isible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 
TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


139 233 337 439 557 653 769. 883 
2 at 139 239 347 443 563 659 773 887 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 
5 ids 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 911 
7 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 919 
11 79 167 263 367 463 587 683 8i1 929 
13 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 937 
is 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 941 
19 7 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 947 
23 101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 953 
29 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 967 
31 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 853 971 
37 109 99 307 409 509 619 739 857 977 
41 113 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 983 
43 127 223 313 421 523 641 751 863 991 
47 131 27 17 431 541 643 757 877 997 
53 137 229 331 433 547 647 761 881 


Only Giant Panda in United States Dies in Chicago 


fei-lan, the only giant panda in captivity in the expectancy of 18 years. Five giant pandas have 
4 been exhibited in New York, Chicago and St. 
ited States, died Sept. 6, 1953, in the Brookfield Louis since the first was brought to Chicago in 


, Chicago. It was 15 years old and had been | 1936 have died. Two Assam pandas of a different 
attraction in the zoo since 1939. The panda is | species, resembling a raccoon, are at Bronx Zoo- 
ive to Tibet and southern China and has a life | logical Park, New York, N. Y. 
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544 Weights and Measures—American and Foreign Equivalents 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


tions 


Barile (wine).. 


Ae Fed. Malay States 
BROUW oiois sje:sic- Sumatra. 
B 


era Ptielatats M: 
ara’ 
Catty........ China 


Cubic meter. . 
Owt. (hund. 


weight)..... 
Dessiatine.... 
Drachma..... 
Dunam...... 
Fanega (dry) 
| Mexico «f2. bee okie |VADAM. oot cee 
“ (dry)... .}Spain abs ni ape legate ate 
Ly diauia} Spain 16 gal Sweden. ..... 
* (double) | Urugu: alte. Stone... <5... (British® 25... ae 
“ (single) | Uruguay. 43. Bunt is sao oh anarle e seees 1.193 inches 
SARL ouierere Venezuela. Tael (Kuping). } ae enteere ...|575.64 grs (tre 
Feddan...... ORV DE aici. 0 DAB. vets) jet DADC: See 0.25 acre ‘ 
Frail (raisins) ,|Spain........ 50 Ib TO. Ghiag arene PADAD a Shee ee -|2.05 pecks 
EE ANOO siesta arces Argentina. ....... fe 
Frasila....... Zanzibar......... (cereals)... .. -|3.9480 bu 
Fuder........)Luxemburg....... i Tonde (land) -.|1.36 acres 
HUT aes ate c TOLD SRR aisle avn - [0.902 Tonne.. 2204.62 Ib 
Gallon 
SSATOICO) Fas. POIANG., . 6 «4h. 5 
MSTA rs oie ove; MECHIEChieccics oales . 
MICOLALO Naty ee! te kee ee 
‘GAULT SO SS lS (lig ee Nr i orl RRS oe = lila erie 
UPN a al ct sr eeanteteee ane & BOOS DU Ts Oe er ata 
Liquid. a0 ah REN 8 Ae h and Salvador. ) 
Jerib.. .{Iran (New)....... sat L BOPOS em Ue EES caters the Guatemala. 
Joch. PANIBULION. sci arte RA BRTOR hg Soh eno wate ) 
Kantar 
SOM sewers csoyitees 0% LOCU we] II Vedros suena. AED ASCE oc /atsp whaliwsake 
Kilogram 2026: Ib ooo il Verst. sae ee ee ay Catan ee 
Kilometer. ... 


+seeees. [Poland........ . .|41.50 acres 

_} and Ireland... ...|40 bu 
generally in use. The word also is used to deno 
e gold is 24 carats fine. 


(= Twelve Mile, Ind., which celebrated its 101st year with a pageant in March, 1953, is 


miles from three Indiana towns—Logansport, Peru and Rochester. Before it received 
present name it was known as Henpeck 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pur 


ae ee 


__ Size of the Earth—The Earth is considered as a 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 

24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area: 196,950,284 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude 
at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at 
eguator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density is 5.522): 6,594,126,820,- 
- 000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex- 
- tillion, 594 quintillion, 126 quadrillion, 820 trillion. 

Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, 
11,500,000 sq. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sq. mi., 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 

Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, 
_ 3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 

arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 
Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 
Africa is 5,000 mi. N. to S, 4,600 mi. E. to W. 
Europe is 2,400 mi. N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. 
South America is 4,600 mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. 
to W. North America is 4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. 
E. to W. Australia is 1,970 mi. N. to S., 2,400 mi. 
E. to W. (figures are approximations). Fertile re- 
gions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 
Sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 sq. mi. 

Climate—The Ice Age began about 1,000,000 
years ago. Ice covered one-sixth of the land, in- 
cluding Canada, part of U. S., Scandinavia. Prob- 
able reasons for changes: rise of continental 
Masses; changes in atmosphere; changes in solar 
radiation. 

Ocean Characteristics—The oceans were formed 
when vaporized water in the atmosphere (formed 
by oxygen and hydrogen combining) cooled and fell 
into the oceanic basins. Continents have lost 
ground by continental creep, through gravity and 
pressure, and by silt carried down by rivers. 

A large ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 
West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
Antarctica is joined to South America by a ridge, 
the South Antilles Arc, upon which are situated 
South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. 

Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 20°N and 20°S. Minimum values 
of 35 parts per thousand and less occur around the 
equator. Toward higher latitudes values may de- 
crease to 34 parts per thousand and less. A good 
average value for ocean areas generally is 35 parts 
per thousand. 

Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissolved yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is-due to suspended materials. 

Sound travels faster in water than in air, and 
submarine sound signals are often used by light- 
houses and lightships. 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. The deepest place is believed to be 
in the Marianas Trench discovered by H. M. S. 
Challenger, June 14, 1951, where a sounding of 
35,640 feet was obtained October, 1951, in latitude 
11° 19’ N., longitude 142° 15’ E., some 200 miles 
southwest of Guam. In the Mindanao Trench in 
the Philippines Archipelago (Cape Johnson Deep) 
a sounding of 34,440 feet was obtained by the 
U.S.S. Cape Johnson, July 14, 1945, in latitude 
10° 27’ N., longitude 126° 36’ E. A sounding of 35,- 
400 ft. was reported by the German cruiser Emden 


: 


Size of the Earth, Depths of the Oceans 
_ Size of the Earth; Depths of the Oceans 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. Washington. D. C, 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. De 
statute ee 
63,801,668 14,048 
31,830,718 12,880 
28,356,276 3,002 
5,440,197 3,953 


(Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic rite the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and the South Pacific Oceans. 
There is no Antarctic Ocean.) 


Malay Sens. 21. ilar arc sites ,144,0. 3,976 
Caribbean Sea: ............ 1,667,762 "270 
Mediterranean............. 1,145,136 4,688 
Be Seance aia teeeeeee 875,753 4,714 
Sea of Okhotsk... 0.550... 9,80 2,749 

hina Sea. cscs. sss oe 482,317 617 
Hudson Bay... .¢ticaess sa 475,792 420 
Sea of Japan>.......o. geass 38¢ 074 4,429 
Andaman Sea...........26: 307,954 2,854 
Worth 'Sea--7.., .ccetdecn mee 222,124 308 
Red Seas. ici. tae sien aoe 9,073 1,611 
I AHAG i'r ta is o:h cre ivicinalle a arete 163,050 180 
Persian Gully, 5:0 cc c0aceeed 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence....... 1,815 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea. 68,919 190 
Gulf of California. . oe 62,625 2,667 
Bass Strait...... 28,880 230 


Hydrosphere........... 139,405,199 12,451 


69,374,182, 13,215 
41,105,436 10,932 
28.925,504 12,785 


April 29, 1927, in latitude 9° 41’ 18” N., longitude 
126° 50’ 50” E. 

In July, 1950, Dr. H. H. Hess, Princeton Univ., 
and M. W. Buell, Jr., U. S. Hydrographic office, 
verified the depth of 34,440 ft., the Cape Johnson 
Deep, off Mindanao, 40 mi. N. of Emden Deep, and 
questioned accuracy of the Emden record, as pro- 
duced with inexact instruments. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at Lat. 19° 36’, long. 68° 20’ 30” 
W., Lat. 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific 30,930; in the South Atlantic 
26,575; and in the Antarctic Ocean 14,274 ft. 

As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,640 ft. 
below sea level, and the highest mountain, Mt. 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range of 
over 64,500 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom 
of the sea and the top of the land. 

An undersea mountain, rising from 9,500 ft. below 
sea level to 132 ft. below, was reported Aug., 1950, 
by the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service vessel John 
N. Cobb, 280 mi. west of the Columbia river. 

Deepest Diving by Man—The French Navy an- 
nounced two descents into the ocean depths off 
Cape Cepet, near Toulon, by Capt. Nicholas- 
Maurice Houot and Pierre-Henri Willm, in a 50-ft. 
bathyscaphe. The first, Aug. 12, 1953, reached a 
depth of 1,550 meters (5,048 ft.); the second, Aug. 
14, reached 2,100 meters (6,888 ft). 

Prof. August Piccard, 69-year-old explorer of the 
stratosphere, and his son Jacques, 31, dived in 
their bathyscaphe, the Trieste, in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea near the Isle of Ponza, Italy, Sept. 30, 1953, 
and reported a depth of 10,334 ft. Until these 
descents the record was held by Otis Barton, 
American, who descended 4,500 ft. off Santa Cruz 
island, Calif. 


The Span of Life in Man 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Man lives longer than any animal except the 
tortoise—70 to 100 years, plus. The tortoise is 
believed to have the record. A turtle captured on 
the island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, in 
1766, lived until 1918, 152 years. 

A land tortoise now on the island of St. Helena 
is thought to be 178 years old. It is the only 
living link with Napoleon, who was a prisoner 
there, 1815 to 1821, and saw the tortoise. Thus 138 
years are accounted for, the rest is an estimate. 

The rhinoceros may live 36 to 50 years. Gorillas 
and other large apes may live 35 years. Whales 
have been known to live over 30 years. The lion 


lives 20 to 30 years, deer and beaver 15, fox, 12, 
squirrel and rabbit 8 to 10, mouse, 5. 

Of domesticated animals, the horse lives 20 to 
30 years, the cow rarely beyond 25. Pigs and sheep 
can reach 20. Dogs live 5 to 15 years, occasionally 
20. Cats live 7 to 15 years when well cared for. 

Among fish the carp. has been known to reach 
60 to 75 years. Trout, bass and perch may reach 
15; minnows less than 5. 

Parrots live up to 60 years, a figure reached by 
eagles and vultures. Canaries may live 25, robins; 
12, starlings, 8. 

Snakes. may live 21 years. Alligators 43 years. 


il 


Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; See positions of large cities 


City tude 
°o , Lia 
aroha reyes 41 05 00 
ipsa ee jae apa 42 39 01 
Albuquerque, Rp WE ta 35 05 O01 


Allentown, Pa 


e, 
Battle Creek, 
Bay City, Mich 


Beaumont, Tex. 30 05 20 
Bellingham, Wash 48 45 02 
Berkeley; Calif. +.:| o¢ 52 10 
Bethlehem, Pa........... 40 37 16 
Billings, Mont............ 45 47 00 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 42 06 03 
Birmingham, Ala,........ 33 21 O1 
Bismarck, N. D........-. 46 48 23 
Boise, Tddho. Se eee ope 


Brockton, Mass... 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Bae Ue 

urlington 

Butte, Mont............. 46 O1 06 
Cambridge, Mass......... 42 22 01 
Camden, N. J............ 39 56 41 
anton, Ohio... .. 6... 40 47 50 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa...... 41 58 01 
Champaign, Til........... 40 07 05 
Charleston, 8. C.......... 32 46 35 
Charleston, Ww. Soy re Pera 38.21 01 


Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Erie, 
ines ‘Ore... 


Evansville, Ind. 37 58 20 
Fall River, Mass. 41 42 06 
Fargo, N. 'D 46 52 30 
Plint, ‘Mich 43 00 50 
Fort ‘Wayne, Ind 41 04 21 
Fort Worth, Tex 32 44 55 
Fresno, Calif 36 44 12 
Gadsden, Ala 34 00 57 
Galveston, Tex 29 18 10 
*Gary, Ind 41 36 

Grand’ panos, rane 42 58 03 
Green Bay, W 44 30 48 
Greensboro, N. 56. 36 04 17 
Greenville, 8. 34 50 50 
Gulfport, Miss. 30 22 04 
*Hamilton, Ohio. 39 24 

Harrisburg, Pa 40 15 43 
Hartford, Conn 41 46 12 
Helena, Mont. 46 35 33 
Holyoke, Mass. 42 12 29 
#iouston, Tex: ...3...... 29 45 26 
Huntington, W. Va. 38 25 12 
Indianapolis, Ind...... |"! 39 46 07 
Iowa City, Iowa. 41 39 37 
Jackson, Mich. 42 14 43 
Jackson, Miss.. 32 17 56 
Jacksonville, Fla 30 19 44 


City 


32 

Montpelier, Vt. . 44 
Muncie, Ind............. 40 
Nashville, Tenn... 1 2):22: 36 
Newark, N, J... oc. vases 40 
New Bedford, Mass....... 41 
*New Britain, Conn... ... 41 
New Haven, Conn... 1... 41 
New Orleans, La......... 29 
New York, N. Y... 40 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 43 
Norfolk, Va.. 36 
Oakland, Calit 37 
Ogden, Utah..... 41 
Oeiniiomns City, Okla. 35 
Omipha,. Ned. cc.c00. vwiscertes 41 
Orlando Niade sae teete te 28 
Paducah, Ky.........212) 37 
Pasadena, Calif.......5... 34 
*Patetson, N. J... che oe 40 
Pensacola, Fla. ......0.6. 30 
Peoria TNs. 2s oe es 40 
Eniladelphia, hy a pheievenctalae 39 
Noeniy, Ags. cecics voce 33 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 40 
Pittsfield, Mass. 42 
*Port Arthur, Texas 29 
Portland, Me...... 43 
Portland, Ore....... «| 45 
Portsmouth, Ld Re ir -| 36 
Providence, 'R. I... .. 41 
Pueblo, Colonies ives 38 
Racine, Wisc............. 42 
Raleigh: IN, Gigs hee 35 
Reading, Ps sais cnannenen 40 
RENO) INGY, scosmesnossumineels 39 
Richmond, Va... .. 12.22: 37 
Roanoke, Va..../..2: 37 
Rochester, Minn 44 
Rochester, N. Y 43 
Rockford, Ill..... 42 
Sacramento; Calif 38 
Saginaw, Mich...... -| 43 
Schenectady, N. Y.. «| 42 
St. Joseph, Mo........... 39 
St. Louis, Mo........272: 38 
St. Paul, Minn........... 44 
St. Petersburg, Fla....... 27 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .!.: 40 
San Angelo, Tex.......... 31 
San Antonio, Tex...) 1. ! 29 
San Bernardino, Calif 34 
San Diego, Calif...... 32 
San Francisco, Calif 37 
San Jose, Calif..... 37 
Santa Barbara, Se 34 
Santa Fe, N. M. 35 
Savannah, Ga.......; 32 
Scranton, Pa... 1.701017" 41 
Seattle, Wash..........5. 47 
Shreveport, La... 21/3/12! 32 
Sioux City, Iowa......... 42 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 1.2127: 43 
Somerville, Mass......... 42 


BLaSSSISS SSIRESRESS 5 


United. States—Kansas, 


Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 


STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and ‘‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co.,12 miles W.ofN.of Brooksville. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Tllinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—W orcester, northern partof thecity. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd. 
Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 


Lati- Li 
City tude 4 City tude tuk 

c ’ Lia ° , ” °o , a” °o ’ ” 

* South Bend, Ind......... 41 33 86 15 Ol -f|Tucson, Ariz. . 0.2.2.2... 32 13 15 | 110 0: 

Spartanburg, 8. C,....... 34 57 03 81 56 06 ||Tulsa, Okla.........2.22! 36 09 12 95 59 Ee 

Spokane, Wash...,....... 47 39 32 | 117 25 33 NGO Meee ee he 43 06 12 75 13 33 

Springfield, Tll............ 39 47 58 89 38 BI ||Waco, Tex.............. 31 33 12 | 97 08 00 

Springfield, Mass......... 42 21 72 35 32 ||Walla Walla, Wash....... 46 04 08 | 118 20 24 

Springfield, Mo........... 37 13 03 93 17 32 ashington, D.C........ 88 53 51 77 00 33 

Springfield, Ohio......... 39 38 83 48 29 ||Waterbury, Conn......... 41 33 13 73 02 31 

Stamford, Conn........., 41 9 09 73 32 24 || Waterloo, Iowa.......... 42 29 40 92 20 2 

Steubenville, Ohio... .1.! 40 21 42 | 80 36 53 ||Wheeling, W. Va......... 40 04 03 | 80 43 2 

Stockton, Calif........... 37 57 30 | 121 17 16 ||Wichita, Kan....... 1! : 37 41 30 97 20 16 

Superior, Wis 46 43 14 92.06 07 || Wichita Falls, Tex........ 33 54 34 98 29 28 

Syracuse, N. Y. 43 03 04 76 09 14 es-Barre, Pas......dcec 41 14 32 75 53 17 

Tacoma, Wash. 47 14 59 | 122 26 15 mn Delis. ace 39 44 46 75 32 51 

Tampa, Fla.... 27 56 58) 82 27 25 Winston-Salem, N. 36 05 52 80 14 42 

Terre Haute, In 39 28 03 87 24 26 ||Worcester, Mass. 42 15 37 71 48 17 

Toledo, Ohio... 41 39 14 83 32 39 }|Yonkers, N. Y. 40 55 55 73 53 54 

Topeka, Kan. 39 03 16 95 40 23 ||York, Pa..... 39 57 35 |. 76 43 36 

Trenton, N. J. 40 13 14 74 46 13 || Youngstown, Ohi 41 05 57 80 39 02 
Troy, N. ¥ ..| 42 43 45 73 40 58 

*Positions scaled from maps. 
Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 
* State County Locality State County Locality 


New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 


New Jersey—Mercer. 5 miles southeast of the 
State Capital, Trenton. 


New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 

New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 

ag Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 
ord. 


North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 miles S.W. of Bellefonte, 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W.ofS. of Compton. 


South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
lumbia. 


South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N-E. of Murfreesboro, 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.ofE. of Amherst. 
Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee. 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood. 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander. 


Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are ineluded 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46’. 
longitude 152°20’. 


North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
Ree ta, Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 
100°10’W. 


The Continental Divide 


Source—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
fhrough the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 

ts 
Sec aaiiine at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide. in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
aiong the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Latitude and Longitude 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from 
the equator and is measured by an are of the 
meridian between the zenith and the equator. 

Longitude of a place is measured by the arc of 


the equator, intercepted between the prime me-« 
ridian and the meridian passing through the place, 
or by the angle at the pole between these two 
meridians. 


548 World Facts—Altitudes_of the Globe 
Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Ele- 
tio " Lowest Point Sea Level 
Continents Highest Point _ ia paLee 
SARIAN pli sien Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet.........| 29,002 pong paling —aeceh te 1,286 
South America. Mount Acone: , Argentina........| 23,084 |Sea level... .. 2.62. cceeeeeenfer ee 
ee America.|Mount Me. ey, Alaska,.... oeakeest waeaee Death Valley. California... Ber. eg 
frica....,...|Kibo (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika....... 19,340 |Libyan Desert... .........-- =) 
| pease Mount per nee. Swe pats Stee Caspian Sea, U.S.S.R.. ; 
Boas ahes ae it Markham, nam ig OO Fn oie tetra wie aig aetala a eerie weewnsce 
vetting rarite “Mount Kosciusko, New South W: 7,305 |\Lake Eyre, South Australia. 39 
*Careful computation of refraction in the air at ints of observation led some British scientists 


of Fr 
lead f£ the 1952 Swiss expedition that nearly attained th <P computed Everest as 38, 610 ft. 
3 Approximate ree badisors ion Sy aN eee ae te 000; jouth ‘America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, 
ustralia, a ; 
Bee ussteastain clevation ts equivalent to a distance of 800 to 1,000 miles in latitude in its 
effect on vegetation. 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 


Name | Place | Feet 
Kinley,........|Alaska |20,269 
a = Bisteiste ++». (Can. |19,850 


5,700: 

Bianca cisicapaee [isis 
seen ‘oluca)|Mex 
qiphbar @ Alaska |14,950 


it, 
Colo. 
Liberty Cap 14% miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 14 mile southwest. 
*Formally known as Wilson Peak. SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country 
Aconcagua, Argentina..... 23,081]|Cachi, Argentina,......... prone Ampato, Peru. ......o...% 
Tilampu, Bolivia.......... 23,012)|Yerupaja, Peru........... 21,758||Chimborazo, Ecuador. >. : 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 22,703}|Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile. |21,719||Salcantay, Peru........... 
Iilimani, Bolivia.......... 22'579||Coropuna, Peru........... 21,6 34 Huancarhuas, Peru........ 20,531 
Bonete, Argentina....._..: 22,546||Galan, Argentina......... 21,654||Huandoy, Peru.,......... 
ao del Salado, Argentina- HI Muerto, By ae 211457 ee per tees S soohanatens 

RIN ind niclc aga s ,539 Nacimiento, Argentina... ../21, '302|/Pumasillo, Peru........... 
Tapungats, Argentina- Cabaray, Bolivia.......... 21 "227 Pular, Chile. Acc. 

Seiphiiu icles: e75 22,310|/Toro, Argentina-Chile..... 20,932 Chani, Argentina. 
Pissis, Argentina,.... .. |22,244)/Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina- Ausangate, Peru.. 
Sajama, Bolivia... ..; .. {22,244 OBE sic in pak cities Condoriri, Bolivia 
Mercedario, Argentina..... 22,211 Bacinnaota’ Bolivia-Chile . 
Huascaran, Peru.......... 22)205||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile, . 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. . . |22,162 Solimana, Perntat: france 
Llullaillaco, Argentina-Chile 22, '057||Condor Argentina sisas eshte 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 


EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak [Feet Peak Feet Peak 
Alps Dent Blanche... {14,318 ,318 Pyrenees «Caucasus 

Rfont Ene ee 15,781||Grand Combin... ./14,163||Aneto........... 11,168 Pe rt ge on) 

onte Rosa (high- F PONCES: csietiain ose + 11,060]|Elbrus........... 

est peak of group){15,216 Finsteraarhorn.., .}14,022 Perdido. 6. .c0s 10,997 Pe bev ns Fe 

MIOMacka roto. 14,941 Aletschhorn...... 13, 763 Vignemale. . : 10,820 Koshtan Tan teens 
Weisshorn........ 14,803||Jungfrau...... «+ /13,645//Long...........- 10,479||Kazbek......... |16°558 
Matterhorn...... 14,692||Ménch........... 13,468||Montcalm,...... 10,305||Tetnuid.......... 15,93 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
Mountains and Country| Feet |Mountains and Country] Feet || Mountains and Country] Feet 


Kilimanjaro (2 peaks), Wilhelmina, New Guinea...|15,584]] Mt. Lister, Antarctica..... 13,350 
enganyikn Juliana, New Guinea....,.. 15,420|| Mt. Erebus, Antarctica. ||. 13,200 
ot a5 ae 19,340|Ras Dashan, Ethiopia... ../15,158/| Mt. Fridtjof Nansen, 

Ris censi Milestone hogs 17,564|Mt. Markham, Antarctica.. 15,100 Antarctica....... coves [13,156 
Kenya, Kenya Colony..... 17,040|Mt. Ruth Siple, Antarctica. 15, 000]| Kerintji, Sumatra. seen [12,484 
Ruwenzori (Margherita), Buahit, Ethiopia.......... 14'797|| Cook, New Zealand. . {12,349 
Carstense Toppen, NeW »»+|16,795 nies Kirkpatrick, tleason en 14, on io de Telde, Canary ist. 7 |12.368 

us ntarctica......|14,0 ose 0, Australi 
MERWE. ica sk 16,500/Toubkal, Moroceo......._/13,665 geri ee 


etait ‘ feileswhlO, 48 pabale. Bemtan NObMiS 13,4551; 


Bviakalu.......... 


K2 (Godwin Austen) . 

Kanchenjunga, .....|Nepal-Sikkim...,. 
hotse I (Everest) ...|Nepal-Tibet......... 

Nepal-Tibet......... 

‘Nepal-Tibet. .. 

Nepal-Tibet......... 


:.|Jammu and Kashmir. 
.|Nepal-Tibet......... 


" Ulugh Muztagh..... Gens 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Peak 
RATIO W MAL. 3s.c%e sc te 
WOUNZUE + o's ow 
Minya Konka. .. 
Kula Kangri........ 
'Changtse (Everest) .. 
Stalin Peak. ......../U 
Pobedy Peak. ...... 
Muztagh Ata....... 


Aling Kangri.... 
Chomo heel Ae 


Jammu and Kashmir 
Nepal..... 


ELOF 52 alsa ae ate 
Nyenchen Tangiha... 
Lombo Kangra...... 
Mt. Grosvenor......} 
Demavend...... ois 
Ararat. ... eke 


Highest Point Lowest Point Ap- 
State Eleva- Eleva- wean 
Name County tion Name County pile: oe 
Alabama...... ../Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega .| 2,407|Gulf of Mexieo]......... Sea ley. 
Alaska........ ..|Mount McKinley...}........ ene 269|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.|.. as 
...}/Coconino...... 12,670|Colorado R.../Yuma..... 1 4,100 
See Polk-Scott.....] 2,830) | Ashley-... 
Magazine Mountain|Logan......... 2;830| ; Ouachita R.|" Union? 55| 650 
....|Inyo-Tulare. ,..|14,495|Death Valley.|Inyo...... —282] 2,900 
aot Balboa District.| 1,207|Carib. Sea....|..........|Sealev. 100 
tadt ete ake..........{14,431|/Arkansas R...|Prowers... 3,350] 6,800 
ie ae Litchfield. .....] 2,380)L. I. Sound...|..........|Sea lev. 500 
New Castle..... 440|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea ley. 60 
po nstn N. W. part..... 420|/Potomac R...|..........|Sea lev, 150 
-}walton..2.... 345|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea ley. 100 
.|Towns-Union...| 4,784/Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea ley. 600 
ORANG ie Aieaee sen Pec 1,334|Pacific Ocean.}..........|/Sealev.|...... 
Riets ciists > Hawali........|13,784/Pacific Ocean.|........../Sealev.|...... 
Sarde ane te Custer........./12,655/Snake R......|/Nez Perce. 720 | 5,000 
Jo Daviess..... ,241|Mississippi R.}Alexander.. 279 600 
..|Randolph...... 1,240/Ohio R.;..... Vanderb’g. 320} 700 
Py (0): <0) C: 1,675|Mississippi R..}Lee....... 480] 1,100 
ets Wallace........| 4,135/Verdigris R...|Montg’m’y 700| 2,000 
Kentucky....... Black Mountain|Harlan......... 4,150|Mississippi R.|Fulton.... 257 750 
Louisiana....... ‘Driskill Mountain. .|Bienville....... 535|New Orleans. .|Orleans.... -5 100 
Maine... ..... ...}Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis..... 5,268|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 600 
Maryland....... [Backbone Mountain|Garrett........ 3,360|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea ley. 350 
Massachusetts. .. Mount Greylock. ..}Berkshire...... 3,491|Atlantie Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 500 
Michigan........ (Porcupine Mount’ns}Ontonagon..... 2,023|Lake Erie....].......... 572 900 
Minnesota......./Misquah Hills...... OOK vai etalels 2,230|Lake Superior.|.......... 602; 1,200 
Mississippi....... Woodall Mountain. . |Tishomingo 806|Gulf of Mexico|.......... Sea ley. 300 
IMASSOUTL. 52 ee 'Taum Sauk M’t’n..|Iron........... 1,772\St. Francis R.|Dunklin... 30 800 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... ark.. 12,850| Kootenai R...|Lincoln..., 1,800} 3,400 
Webraska;....... S.W.part of county.|/Bamner........ ,240/S.E. cor. State| Richardson 840} 2,600 
PTO VU 5 cc. a. oe ‘Boundary Peak Esmeralda..... 13,145|Colorado R.. .|Clark..... 470) 5,500 
New Hampshire. .|Mt. Washington CDOR Ts wesc’ ,288|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley.| 1,000 
New Jersey...... Pgh. Pom... gicces SHISSO% = oracles poew 1,801|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea lev. 250 
New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak...... PHOS. abet eos 13,151|Red Bluff Rex.|/Eddy..... 2,817| 5,700 
BVeW? YORK... Mount Marey...... yD Wee ee ee ,344|Atlantic Ocean|.......... ea lev.} 1,000 
North Carolina. ..|Mount-Mitchell.: MANCCY ec. oifiee 6.684|Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 700 
North Dakota,.../Black Butte....... lope....2...+. 3,468|Red River... .|Pembina 750) 1,900 
ONION a os isrerare os Campbell Hill...... MOR AILS Mess 5/01 - 1,55) Ian Es Pe Oo Hamilton. . 433 850 
Oklahoma..... ,.-Black Mesa........ Cimarron...... 4,978|Red R.. .|MeCurtain 300) 1,300 
COLON). sat. es Mount Hood....... Clackamas-H.R. ./11,245|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.; 3,300 
Pennsylvania Mt. Davis......... Somerset....... -213/Delaware R...|.......... Sea ley. 500 
Puerto Rico..... Cerro de Punta .{Ponce. ...... 4,390|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.|...... 
Rhode Island... .|Jerimoth Hill...... Providence..... 812/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley. 200 
PIBMOB 62. x sceye eye Lata Peak......... Tau Island..... 3,056|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.]...... 
South Carolina,..|Sassafras Mountain. |Pickens........ 3,560|Atlantic Ocean]......... Sea ley. 350 
South Dakota....{Harney Peak...... Pennington..... 7,242|Big Stone Lake| Roberts. .. 962} 2,200 
Tennessee. ...... lingmans Dome...|Sevier......... 6,642|Mississippi R../Shelby.... 182 900 
BLORAG csvs.ciarciae 3 Guadalupe Peak....}/Culberson,..... 8,751/Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev.| 1,700 
ESE see oseg een a ate ve Kings Peak........ Duchesne...... 13,498|Beaverd’m Ck.| Washingt’n 2,900; 6,100 
IVEEIMOUG . 65 5 as Mount Mansfield...|Lamoille....... ,393|LakeChampl’n| Franklin... 95} 1,000 
VANE ADI «fcc Sats ount Rogers..... Grayson-Smyth | 5,720|Atlantic Ocean é 950 
Virgin Islands..../Crown Mt......... Is. St. Thomas..| 1,550|Atlantic Ocean z 
Washington...... Mount Rainier..... PPICTCE, We yale aie 14,408|Pacific Ocean . 4 
West Virginia....{Spruce Knob....... Pendleton...... ,860/Potomac R....|Jefferson.. . 240) 1,500 
Wisconsin.......|Rib Mt............ Marathon...... ,940| Lake Michigan}.......... 581| 1,050 
Wyoming..... Gannett Peak...... Fremont....... 13,785|B. Fourche R.}Crook..... 3,106) 6,700 
495|Death Valley .|Inyo, Cal.. 


Mount Whitney.... 


U8. (ex. Alaska) . 


Great Tree of Mexico 
From John Skeaping’s The Big Tree of Mexico (Indiana University Press) 


We set off one morning for Fl Tule which centers 
round the biggest and oldest tree in the world. 
This tree stands in the churchyard and is always 
surrounded by little Indian girls waiting to sell 
tortillas, grapefruits and any other odd thing they 
may have to offer the tourists. It is a gigantic 
cypress—144 feet high, and the spread of its 
branches is about thé same. It has a huge trunk 
out of all proportion to its height, about 150 feet 
in circumference, so that it gives the appearance 
of being a square object. Throughout Mexico it is 


known as the big tree of El Tule. It stood there 
1,400 years before Columbus discovered America, 
Four centuries ago it sheltered Hernan Cortés and 
his soldiers on their route to Honduras. Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt was so impressed with its 
immense size that he cut an inscription with his 
name in the trunk. This is now almost obliterated 
by the overgrowing bark. The trunk has split and 
grown together again and developed all kinds of 
weird shapes and strange formations which look 
like animal forms. 
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' 550 World Facts—Active Volcanoes; Train Wrecks 


Important Active Volcanoes of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society (elevation in feet) ‘ 
(2)—Eruption. Year in parentheses. (R)—Rumbling, (Sm)—Smoldering. (St)—Steaming. (Q) Q 


Name Country E 
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aeomere Katmai (Q) 
Rise acest jak (St) 


PAMMINININI~IVW | f 


eae ae 8 
Se ie Tangkubanprahu (R)... eos 8 
cae 15,6) Mee fae eee oon nue Ge 
Alaska-n.0..,. Ibuce.{Q) 20. =5 ace = |ORMG: Lens eee A 
ae Tongariro (E-1950)..... Ne ye Siee 
Heck ae ree (St > 3 { 
a Beet 
5,679 
5,633 
5,619 
ee 
ite oa 4,872 — 
Su ese 4,799 
4,747 | 
(Q) 4,420 
4 Ambrim (E-1951) 4,376 
ae Sr Long Island (E-1953)... 4278 
aoe 1 
Akutan (E-1948) 4,244 
Momotombo (B-1952)... 4,126 ~ 
Conchagua (E-1947).... 4,100_ 
ee cPanel k Pa : 
ere teats 
ee 3,970. 
BP tencd ns 3,891 
Weer se 3,519 
esas 3,500 
3,478 
are 3,409 
3,204 
Rear 3,038 
3477 
Di (Q) 
Villarrica ‘(B-1949) te 2,441 
Fogo (H-1951)...... 1,969 
Ruapehu (H-1950)...... 1,958 
Puetsagu (Q)..........|Sumatra....._ 1 860 


Heard Island, . 
Costa Riea.... 
RAs Marianas 
aeieess Gee 8 (HA1952)i.0. cic ws] 2 Seles eee 
Rais colesiens p aal (Q)..............|Philippine Isl.. 984 © 
Rahs ).......|Philippine Isl.. 900 
Be toe 8, ).....|/Tonga Islands. 
eee , Indonesia... .. 


Major Train Wrecks in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 
(Date, location and number of Persons killed) 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 

1876—Dec, 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92. 1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 

1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 1938—June i9—Miles City, Mont., 46. 

1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24, * 

1904—Aug. %—Eden, Col., 96. 1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 

1904—Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43, 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 

1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 

1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 1942—Dec, 27—Almonte, Ontario, 36. 

1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 14. 

1907—Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. T.,. 20s 

1907—March 23—Colton, Calif.,. 26. 1943—Sept. 6—Philadelphia, Frankfort J’ct., 79 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 1943—Dec. 16—Bet. Rennert and Buie, (Lumber. 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. ton) N.,C., 73. : ; 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. . 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 4 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y¥., 27. 1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. : 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21, 1945—June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. : 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 1945—Aug. $9—Michigan, N, Dak., 34, 

1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. 1946—April 25—Naperville, Ill., 47, 

1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. 1946—Dec, 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. 

1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20, 1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24, 

1917—Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., 14. 


1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 1950—Feb. 17—Rockville Centre, N. Y., 32. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101. 1950—Sept. 11—Near West Lafayette, Ohio, 33. 
1918—Nov. 1— Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, N. ¥.,|| 1950—Nov. 22—Richmond Hill, N. Y., 79 
(Malbone St. Tunnel) 97, 1951—Feb. 6—Woodbridge, N. J., 85. 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. iss isamdlg 1951—Aug. 10—Lettsworth, La., 13. 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37, 1951—Nov. 12—Wyuta, Wyo., 17. 
1922—Aug. 6—Sulvhur Springs, Mo., 40. 1951—Nov. 25—Woodstock, Ala., 17. 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37, 1953—March 27—Conneaut, Ohio, 21, 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: Notional Geographic Society 
L 
River Outflow ata 


Lena.......|Laptev Sea... ./2,645 
Loire... -|Bay of Biscay.| 650 


,|Beaufort Sea. . 


2,514 


-|Madeira River.| 950 
St. Law. Riv.. 
Bay of Fundy.| 390 
Gulf of St. Law}1,945 
it. Law. Riv... 
ulf of 


Hudson Bay... 
-|Gulf of Guinea. 


. (Sea of Azov... 
.|Danube River. é 

. |Atlantic Ocean. 

../St. Law. Riv... 

.|Parana River. . 

. |Rio de la Plata. 

Slave River... 

. |Paraguay Riv. 
Adriatic Sea...| 420 
Amazon River. |1,850 

Red River of 

the North .|/Lake Winnipeg| 545 
North Sea....}| 700 
500 


ae : Atlantic Ocean.} 200 
.'Columbia Riv. Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico. |1,885 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 

The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
- as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is comsidered the head of the St. Louis 
- River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 

Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119,652); 
Mississippi-Missouri (1,243,700); La Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena (932,000 
Amur (709,000); Mackenzie-Peace (699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence (565,200); Volga (531,000 
Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1951 


‘Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


Bay of Biscay. 
Lake Melville. . 


Yellow Sea.... 
Arabian Sea... 


State No. State No. || State No. State No 
Se clete eittaislsisttiy OV OOO0|/INCVAGR «a7 5.s\e <5 5 South Dakota. . 1,695 
Sie CAB OE 5||New Hampshire..| 2,568)|Tennessee......| 6,765 
7||New Jersey...... 12,836]|/Texas.... 22] Oeew 
: 1,120||Utah. 1,270 
emt 87,045}| Vermont. 1,278 
; ,205|| Virginia... .. ».| 9,872 
2,095||Washington. ... 7,227 
Ae Oar 24,729||West Virginia...) 4,767 
Oklahoma. . 7,713|| Wisconsin...... ,116 
Oregon.... 4,414|)Wyoming...... 43 
Pennsylvania....| 37,058 
Rhode Island.... 250 


First Admissions with Psychoses to Mental Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Cerebral 

General 7 Manic- | Dementia} All Other 

Year Total Paresig | Alcoholic eerer s Senile pepressive| Praecox |Psychoses 
90,940 7,196 4,845 12,319 8,707 10,433 20,457 26,983 

1997172 8.424 | 7/281 0 13,986 10,889 | 11,026 | 22,643 7,54 

1943/5... 102,104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 
Mh 111,325 6.605 3.87 15,132 12,771 11,811 29,010 32,123 
PSO 5 can ae 114,535 6,496 4,825 15,334 12,756 12,348 29,882 32,894 
SS hyeeeas 120,761 6,021 5,713 15.665 13,543 12,07 9.7 37,988 
ea 299'811 047 57450 16,367 13,692 11/222 24,141 23,392 
anata 2100'106 4.375 5.667 16,318 141173 943 25,279 24/351 
19491... 2108812 3.875 6,613 17,581 14/866 10,487 29,729 25,661 
eae 2109,028 | 3,205 5771 17,766 14,691 | 10,115 | 31,548 | 25,932 
195i ...-. 2106,907 2,501 5,618 18,311 15,226 8,906 2,172 24,173 


Total first admissions by type of hospital, 1951: State, 78,951; County and City, 3,409; private, 24,547, 
igxcluding veterans hospitals. 2Excludes psychoneuroses. 


Electrical Uniis 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at. so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


114 horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 
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Elizabeth II was crowned Queen in 
Westminster Abbey, London, on the 
morning of Tuesday, June 2, 1953. In the 
oath, administered by the sigctey Saoepee g of 
Canterbury, she solemnly promised to 

overn the peoples of the United King- 
ae of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, Pakistan‘and Cey- 
lon, and other possessions. The oath 
taken by King George VI in 1937 also 
named Ireland and India, today indepen- 
dent republics of which only the latter 
adheres to the Commonwealth of Nations. 

The religious ceremony in the Abbey 
was attended by 7,500 civil and military 
dignitaries, royal personages from for- 
eign countries, and members of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy, and was preceded and fol- 
lowed by a procession moving between 
Buckingham Palace and Westminister. 
With pomp and pageantry unduplicated 
in the 20th century, the coronation cere- 
monial surpassed in size and display its 
medieval predecessors. ae 

The procession to Westminister Abbey 
set in motion a brilliant array of troops, 
top officers of all the military services, 
honora civilian *and military officials, 
and mich historic groups as the Queen’s 
bodyguard of the Yeoman of the Guard 
and the Queen’s Bargemasters and water- 
men. Colonial rulers present were the 
Sultans of Perak, Kelantan, Selangor, Jo- 
hore, Brunei, Zanzibar and Lahej ‘and the 
Queen of Tonga. Prime ministers in the 
procession. were Sir Winston Churchill, 
Great Britain; Louis St. Laurent, Canada; 
Robt. G. Menzies, Australia; Sidney G. 
Holland, New Zealand; Daniel F. Malan, 
South Africa; Jawaharlal Nehru, India; 
Mahammed Ali, Pakistan; Dudley S. 
Senanayake, Ceylon; Godfrey Huggins, 
Southern Rhodesia; Viscount Brookebor- 
Gist, Northern Ireland; George B. Oliver, 
Malta, 

Queen Elizabeth, the: Queen Mother, 
and Princess Margaret, rode in the his- 
toric glass coach, escorted by cavalry. 

Queen Elizabeth II rode in the golden 
state coach, accompanied by her husband, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who wore the 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. The 
coach was drawn by eight horses. 


COLONIAL TROOPS IN PAGEANT 


“ Colonial troops taking part in the pro- 
cession from Westminster “Abbey  in- 
cluded contingents from the Middle East, 
West Africa, Far East, Fiji, Caribbean, 
Bermuda, the Falklands. Commonwealth 
contingents came from Southern Rho- 
desia, Ceylon, Pakistan, Union of South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia and Can- 
ada, the latter including 38 Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Many detach- 
ments represented the Royal Air Force, 
the Army and the Royal Navy. There 
were numerous bands, a number of drum 
corps, and pipers of Irish and Scottish 
regiments, the brigade of Gurkhas and 
the Pakistan army. No motor cars were 
used in the procession. 

Despite intermittent showers of rain an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons lined the 
Streets, some of whom had held their 
places several days. 

The Queen arrived at the Abbey at 11 
a.m. The procession into the church was 
led by beadles and chaplains in scarlet 
cassocks followed by dignitaries of the 
Protestant Churches; leaders of knightly 
orders in robes of scarlet, blue, white and 
green; standard bearers; kings at arms of 
the College of Heraldry and the Scottish 
Court of Chivalry, wearing large tabards 
or red and goid; the prime ministers of 
the realm, with Sir Winston Churchill in 
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Crowning of Queen Elizabeth II co 
Elizabeth II Crowned Queen in Westminster Abbey - 


* 


the full uniform of a Knigh 
ter; the Cross of York and the Archbish 
York; the Cross of Canterbury and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Then came 
Duke of Rainbur h, wearing over 
naval uniform a robe of ruby and e 
and the jeweled collar of the Order of 
Garter, followed by peers bearing 
royal regalia. Last came the Queen, 
robe held by eight maids of honor. | 
The rites began when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Queen beside him 
facing the four points of the compass 1 
turn, addressed the assembly: “Sirs, 1 
present unto you Queen Elizabeth, you 
undoubted Queen; wherefore all you wha 
are come this day to do your homage an = 
service, are you willing to do the same?’ 
Preceded by a flourish of trumpets, the 
assembly replied: “God save Queer 
Elizabeth!” 


CROWNING OF THE QUEEN 


When the religious ceremonies had pro- 
ceeded to the point where the Queen was 
anointed and prepared for the crown, she 
sat in the coronation chair of Edward thes 
Confessor, which has the Stone of Scones 
under the seat, and put on a robe of clot 
of gold and girdle. The Queen was the 
iven the Queen’s ring, a cross of ruby 

ed on sapphire, the scepter with = 

gold cross, and King Edward’s staff. The 
crown of Edward was placed upon he 
head by the Archbishop of Canterbury- 
At that moment the peers placed the 
coronets on their heads, trumpets sounded! 
and artillery at_the Tower of London 
gave the royal salute. The Queen, moving? 
to her throne chair, then received the 
homage of the Archbishop, the Duke off 
Edinburgh, the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Kent, and the senior peers of each degree. 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
then knelt together at the altar to recei 
communion. Afterward the Queen, in the 
chapel of Edward the Confessor replaced. 
his crown with that of the Empire, and! 
proceeded in-the royal coach with the 
Duke to Buckingham Palace. 
She appeared on the balcony of the pal- 
ace with her husband and children, as the 
R. A. F. flew past in salute. In the evening ’ 
Prime Minister Churchill broadcast an: 
introduction and the Queen spoke to the: 
people, pledging her supoprt and saying: 
“Parliamentary institutions, with their> 
free speech and respect for the rights of 
minorities, and the inspiration of a broad! 
tolerance in thought and its expression— 
all this we conceive to be a precious part. 
of our way of life and outlook.” 

Parliamentary estimates placed the cost 
of the coronation to the government at 
£1,650,000 ($4,620,000) after earnings of 
£640,000 ($1,792,000) from the sale of 100,- 
000 grandstand seats had been counted in. 
Private’ interests built_ another 150,000 
seats. American and Canadian visitors 
numbered between 25,000 and 30,000, and 
one tourist agency estimated that they 
spent upwards of $17,000,000 in Britain. 

Scotland pledged its fealty to Queen 
Elizabeth in St. Giles Cathedral, Edin- . 
burgh, June 24, 1953, when the Queen | 
and the Duke of Edinburgh made their 
formal visit there. The Queen proceeded 
from Edinburgh Castle to the Cathedral 
escorted by a brilliant procession in which 
the Scottish crown and the royal regalia 
was borne by Scottish peers. A royal visit 
to Northern Ireland followed. 

President Eisenhower’s representatives 
at the coronation were Gen. of the Army 
Geo. C. Marshall, Gen. of the Army Omar 
Bradley, Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia and Mrs. Fleur Cowles, wife of 
Gardner Cowles, New York publisher. 


Ethelbert... 


_ Ethelred.... 


“Athelstan.. . 


Edmund.... 
ae ietaatite 


Edmund.... 
Harold I.... 


Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of England 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


SAXONS AND DANES 


Brother of Athelstan, murdered. .............ccccececcecccsecs 
Brother of aie 
Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy...............2.0000. 
The NM DD! Dp Ne 


Ironside, eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, King of London". . 
The Dane, by conquest and election, divided country with Edmund 
Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames. . ‘ 


Edward..... Ihe Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized........... 
Harold II... |Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle. . 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I... |The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings.............. 
William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rutus, killed by arrow.. 543 
Henry I... .|Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc...............-- 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen.... pre eee. of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II..../|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 
Richard I...|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion....... 
SON Ss 0. <. Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland......... 
Henry III...|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster......,...... 
Edward I. ..|Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks.................. 
Edward II. .|Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan. 7, 1327 
Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward II of Carmarvon. ........... ccc ce eeeeeee 
Richard II. .|Son of Black Prince and Gee oe of Edward III, deposed........ 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV...|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward III..................-. 
Henry V....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt.../............0000ee 
Henry VI. . .|Only son of Henry V, deposed 1461, died in Tower of London....... 
HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV. .|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward ITI; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tal 
Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London,..... 
Richard III, |Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field.... 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- 
GaAvshter Of JOBIW OL GAWIG s.. 6 a sciason io. arele voter leuiel ore vel « -aneMemmneet eta 
Henry VIII . |Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. . . 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his third queen, Lady Jane 
Grey, designated queen by Edward, was proclaimed queen by the 
Council of State July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor gained control, the 
Council pr ocinimed her queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Lady Jane 
POW) DENECAU ECU, £0 LEE ASOD, yu cotaa mee icratievaM iene dss sadeor/a siayie feet 4.0) eselerers 
Maryl..... Donentce a ae wee pe oe of et yer hcighion oa 
Elizabeth... |Da ter of Henry , by Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded .... 
es HOUSE OF STUART 


James I,.... 
Charles I... 


The Crom- 
wells..... 


Charles II.. 
James II... 


William III. 
and Mary II 
PARR ERIE Coote) a, cys 
George I.... 
George II... 
George III.. 


George IV.. 
William IV. 
Victoria.... 


Edward VII. 


George V... 
Edward VIII 


George VI.. 


Elizabeth Il 


James VI of Scotland, son of Mary Queen of Scots, who was a great 
BEPSICLe DUR HEOE OF Petty AW Llc crcintaler os alase.oja' 0 oie eral’ @ sheyeuchayeten eee 
Only surviving son of James I.: beheaded at London............. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector..... By Ya dice = a Nun lesa, oer 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 

Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue..................000. 
Seeond son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11, 

PRR Weliteo CHET Disk eclse ~ aicise nee Ont Oy OREO Ore Circa Ee 
{ Son of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter o 
| Eldest daughter o James II and wife of William III......... 
Second daughter of James. 
— . HOUSE OF HANOVER 
Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 

daughter of James I 
Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 
Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 

His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 

to the mental condition of George III. 
Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick......... 
Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 
Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III..... 
HOUSE te aarroag aoe Ae ‘ 

i son of Victoria, marrie lexandra, Princess of Denmark .. 

ee HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
Name of Royal Family changed to Windsor July 17, 1917 

Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 
Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 
1936; abdicated Dee. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor: married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15, 1945. 
Second son of George V, born Dec. 14, 1895; married April 1, 1923, 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes- yon: acceded-Dec. 17, 1936; crowned May 
12, 1937; died Feb. 6, 195 
Hldest daughter of George VI, born Apr. 21, 1926; married Nov. 20, 


947, to Philip Mountbatten (former Prince of Greece; Duke of 
Eainburgh and Prince Philip); acceded Feb. 8, 1952: crowned June 
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The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The latter were the forerunners of the 
Picts. Britons, including Welsh, settled there as 
refugees from the Normans. Norsemen, Teutonic 
tribes from Scandinavia, seized islands, raided the 
mainiand and made settlements. The Scots, a Cel- 
tic race that spoke Gaelic, came from Ireland, 
then. called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore, called Malcolm III, 
1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fled from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
Ill, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way to Scotland, 


Rulers of France 


From 57 to 52 B.C. Julius Caesar led the Roman 
legions against the Gauls, who were isolated tribes 
without unified leadership, except for one unsuc- 
cessful rally under Vercingetorix. At c. 250 A.D. the 
Franks began to penetrate Gaul from the East and 
establish themselves between the Somme and the 
Oise. For three centuries Rome held off the bar- 
barians and imposed its institutions on Gaul, then 
the Merovingian Franks led in ousting them. 
During the 5th century the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, Ripuarians and Salianis established gov- 
ernments and were able to unite to repel the Huns 
under Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne, 451 A.D. 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
accepted Christianity and began to rule 481 A.D. 
The dynasty lasted until Childeric III, 742, when 
Charles Martel, conqueror of the invading Sara- 


A.D. 


Name and year of Accession 


The Carolingians 
840} Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 
877)| Louis II, (the Stammerer 
879|Louls III, (died 882), an 
Charles If, (the Gross) 
888| Eudes (Odo) 
$98| Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929 
922) Robert, brother of Eudes, killed. in war 
923 aoe. (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy 
936| Louis IV, son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse 
954) Lothair, son, poisoned 
986| Louis V, his'son, poisoned by queen 
The Capets 
987| Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 
996| Robert (the Wise), his son 
Henry I, his son, last Norman 
1060|Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 
1108| Louis VI, (the Fat), son 
1137| Louis VII, (the Younger), son 
1180|Philip II, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
Louis VIII, (the Lion), gon 
1226| Louis IX, (Saint Lou! 8), son, crusader 
1270) Philip III, (the Hardy), son 
1285|Philip IV, (the Fair), son, King at 17 
1314| Louis X, (the Headstrong), son. His posthumous 
son, who lived only 7 days, is sometimes 
called John I. Since there was no other male 
issue the crown went to other sons of Philip 
philic aa ih 
1316|Ph , (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
1322| Charles [V, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 
House of Valois 
1328/Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson of Philip III 


1350| John II, (the Good), his son, retired to Engl 
1364|Charles V, (the Wise), son patie 
1380) Charles VI, (the Beloved), son 

1422|Charles VII, (the Victorious), son 
1461|Louis XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
1483|Charles VIII, (the Affable), son 

1498) Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 
1515) Francis I, of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law 
1547| Henry II, son, killed at a joust 

1559) Francis II, son, married Mary Stuart 

1560) Charles TX, bro., son Catherine de Medici 
1574| Henry III, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 


, Son 
Carloman II 


Rulers of Scotland 


| the Scots were given representation in parliament: 


1290. Successors: 
John Baliol, brother of William the Lion, 


1296. 

Robert Bruce (also called the Bruce) brother 
William the Lion, 1306-1329, victor at 
burn, 1314. 2 | 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, | 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was caile 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. — 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James II, son of James I, 1437-1460. ; 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James IIT. 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, 1542-1587, daughter of James V, known as 
Mary of Scots, or Maria Stuart, married (1) Fran- 
cis, Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley; ; 
(3) James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Eliza-- 
beth I of England and beheaded. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, , 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707,, 
when the two kingdoms were called Great Britain, , 


and the Presbyterian Church was recognized as the » 
Church of Scotland. 


cens, took hold. Meantime the Merovingians had 
split into east and west classes, called Austrasians | 
and Neustrians. The mayors of the palace were) 
often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Herstal (687-714), followed by his son, Charles: 
Martel (martel means hammer), father of King 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne » 
(Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 

ved only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 
A.D. Name and year of Accession 

House of Bourbon 
Henry IV, of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II: 
murdered 

Louis XIII, ee gk son 
3| Louis XTV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 
Louis XV, great grandson 
Louis I, grandson: married Marie Antoi- 

Tit con oaled "Eos Sar wat Mag 

eir son, calle Ss » 3 ha 

died in prison, never ruled beim a 

First Republic 
National Convention 
eat wader pares and others 

0) ate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 

In 1802 he was elected by popular vote ‘Con- 

sul for life 
eC : = First Eee 

apoleon, Emperor, so chosen opul 

(3.572.329 to 2,569) sida 
Louis XVIII Ra: ete 

ouis ng: brother of Louis X 
Charles X, brother: deposed Ac 

House of Orleans 
Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King 
Second Republic 
Louis Napoleon elected president 
Second Empire 
Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870 

: Third Republic—Presidents 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P, ( 847-1907), resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix fee -1899) 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
Fallieres, Armand Meee 
Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 

Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
Baumer’ Baul BF Vay ans 

oumer, Pau! - assassinated 

Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 
Fourth Republic—President 
Auriol, Vincent (1884—) Elected by Parliament 


- West Francia (France) 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain 
Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 


Continental 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 
Carolingian Dynasty 
_ Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
_ ts now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
Peror by pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
Louis I (Ludwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 
_, nouis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 


~ of Charlemagne. 


Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
Man king, founded House of Franconia. 

i Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 
- Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 


_ Roman Emperor by po 


pe, 962. 
Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 
Otto ITI, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 


_ Mother and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 


by_pope. 
Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


great- 


Welt. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 


Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry Vi, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily., 4 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick Ii, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV,~1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. i 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count-of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of-Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Fas (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for speoron of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
un 800 A. D.). . 
. Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 

Hapsburg Dynasty : 

Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 
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ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded 

“ees ie be pe: o eccrimags mee protective Sane: as authorit OOD ee aaa 
; S. minion ov. ustria, Bohemia, Germany, Hungary, Poland, etc., shif 
“amid devastating wars. This table refiects the rise of German, escian and Prunes rdiers, = 


often crossed national 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. Assumed title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Luther; Reformation and religious 


wars. 
Ferdinand I, TI, 1564- 


pold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated ‘as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
bir Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 


40. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick ITI, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war. 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Germany. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War TI. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) f 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Austria. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand= 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 3608, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, rezalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella IT ot 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenshiv had been restored. 
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Roman Rulers: From Romulus to end of Empire in West 


The Kingdom 
753\Romulus (Quirinus) 
716) Numa Pompilius 
673|Tullus Host 


534/L. Tarquinius Superbus 


The Republic 
Sar 
Dp 
498) Dictat ip introduced 
494'Plebeian Tribunate created 


494/Plebeian Aedileship created 
444/Consular Tribunate organized 


435!Ce! instituted 
366) Praeto established 
366/Curule Aedileship created 


326|Proconsulate introduced 
311|Naval Duumvirate elective 
217| Dictatorship of Fabius 


Maximus 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 


Gracchus 

123) Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82| Dictatorship of Sulla 
60/First Triumvirate formed 


Octavianus, Antonius, 
pidus) 
The Empire 
27\A tus (Caius Julius 
aesar Octavianus) 


D. 

14) Tiberius I 

37) Gaius (Caligula) 
41}Claudius I 


68/Galba , 
69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 


B.C. Name A.D. Name A.D. Name i 


erus 
169)Marcus Aurelius (alone) 


2 

217|M us 
218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222| Alexander Severus 
235|Maximin 


244|Philippus 

249) Decius 

251/Gallus and Volusianus 
53|Aemilian' 


2 us 

253) Valerianus and Gallienus 
258) Gallienus (alone) 

268) Claudius II (the Goth) 

279) Quintillus 

270} Aurelianus 

275)|Tacitus 

276|Florianus 

276)Probus 

282) Carus 

283)|Carinus and Numerianus 
284| Diocletianus 

286) Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305|Galerius and Constantius I 
306/Galerius, Maximinus II, 


Severus I 

307) Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius ; 


LS AEE SS a SAR ES SS 
96] Nerva 337|Constantius II, ConstansI, 
113|Hadtianus 340|Constantius 1 and Constans1 | 
138} Antoninus Pius : 350| Constantius IT | 
161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius|| 360|/Julianus II (the Apostate) 
Vi 363|Jovianus 


378/Gratianus with Valentinianus © 
II (West) and Theodosius I 


(East) . 4 
383) Valentinianus II (West) and = 

Theodosius I (East) 
394/Theodosius I (the Great) 
395 Honorivs. ale est) and Arca- 

‘us 

408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 

dosius II eer | 
423) Valentinianus est) and 

Theodosius II ( ) 
450} Valentinianus IIT (West) and 
455 Maren Aw Ciat vitns 

us (West); 
est); Marcianus (East) 

456) Avitus (West) and Marcianus 
457|Majorianus (West) and Leo i 
bess ate eee (West) and Leo I 
467|Anthemius (West) and Leo I 
472|\Olybrius (West) and Leo I 


473 Naas Eee! (West) and Leo f 


474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo” 
II (East) 


69/ Vespasianus 
79) Titus 
81' Domitianus 


I, Licini 
312|Maximinus II, Constantinus 
inius 


, Lic 
314/Constantinus I and Licinius 
324!Constantinus I (the Great) 


475|Romulus A us (West) 
Zeno (hast), 


and 
476|End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, of Italy 


Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Guiseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Emmanuel II. The latter was proclaimed ling of 


Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 


~Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 


cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 


Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 


Emmenuel IIT abdicated; was succeeded by his son | 


Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

The Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, 
1946, on the results of the June 2 plebiscite for a 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 
Republic. Luigi Einaudi was elected President 
May 11, 1948. 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) c, 1299 A.D. He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403; reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad II, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
Sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1519- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim TI, 1566-1574. 
Murad II, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers; had 
103 children. Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
bene 1, Po Sayre 
ehme , 1648-1687; Turks defeat - 
srians at ay Goubare feria iette 
vy ing Jo Sobieski of Poland, 1683, r 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. ks 
Suleiman Ii, 1687-1691. Ahmed TI, 1691-1695, 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed III, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa III, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad Vv 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922. The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. _ PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. Ismet 
1938-1950. Cela Bayar, elected 1950. ae 


1664; siege of Vienna lifted | 


'.__The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
by vival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 


- DENMARK 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
’Mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
_ 15th century. In 1282 the Danes won _the first 
_ national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. : 
_~ Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
_ garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
" at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. 1n 1375 she had 
_ her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 

Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 

In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
_and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 

effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
King (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
- cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 

1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
weden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 

burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
_ Frederick VII; 1863—Christian LX; 1906—Frederick 

VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 


SWEDEN 
Early kings ruled at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
~ nate the county. Sverker (1134-1155) united the 
- Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or varliament. After the Union of 


Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


Kalmar, 1379, the Danes eiiner ruled or harried 
the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising ‘under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
tavus’ II Adolphus (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
XX; 1660—Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; 1771—Gustavus II; 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIV. He 
was Jean Bernadotie, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. NORWAY 


Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway. and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-1648) 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic 
wars, when Denmark cedéd Norway to Sweden, 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition of 
Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 

- eessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiey. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, i018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and estab- 

“lished the line later known as Grand Dukes of 
Vladimir. ; 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan ITI, 1462-1505. , 

Czars of Muscovy—tiIvan III was referred to in 
ehurch ritual_as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘“‘the Terrible,’’ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 


Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 
1725; Peter II, his grandson, 1727, deposed; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan III, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son; 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 6, 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lvov 
and Alexander Kerensky, Premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolshevist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Iosif 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 17, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic, The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810. when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 
The rulers since then: 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 
(1840) William IT; (1849) William -III; (1890) 
Wiihelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 

(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert I, 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 


POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


Noted British 


Born |Died Name 


1672|1719|Addison, Joseph 
1805|1882|Ainsworth, W. H. 


1515/1568|/Ascham, Roger 
1775|1817| Austen, Jane 
1561/1626|Bacon, Francis 
1214|1294/Bacon, Roger 
1762)1851|Bailie, Joanna 
1860/1937|Barrie James M. 
1584/1616|Beaumont, Francis 
735|\Bede, the Venerable 
1876|1952|Beith, J. (Ian Hay) 
1870\1953|Belloc, Hilaire 
1867)|1931|Beanett; Arnold 
1748/1832|Bentham, Jeremy 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 
1870)1952|Blackwood, Algernon 
1740|1795|Boswell, James 
1844|1930|Bridges, Robert 
1816/1855|Bronte, Charlotte 
1818|1848/Bronte, Emily 
1806|1861|Browning, Elizabeth B. 
1812/1889|Browning, Robert 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 
1628/|1688|Bunyan, John 
dmund 


1777|1844|Campbell, Thomas 
1795|1881|Carlyle, Thomas 
400|Chaucer, Geoffrey 


0/140: 
-1694|1773|Chesterfield, Earl of 


1762|1835|Cobbett, William 
1804/1865|Cobden, Richard 
1772)|1834|Coleridge, S. T. 
1670|1729|Congreve, William 
1857/1924|Conrad, Joseph 
1864) 1924/Corelli, Marie 
1731/1800|Cowper, William 
1809/1882|Darwin, Charles 
1661/1731|Defoe, Daniel 
1785|1589|De Quincey, Thomas 
1812)1870|Dickens, Charles 
1804'1881!Disracli, Benjamin 


Born|Died Name 
1573|1631|Donne, John 
1869)|1952|Douglas, Norman 
1867|1900|Dowson, Ernest 
1859|1930|Doyle, Arthur Conan 
1563|1631|Drayton, Michael 
1631|1700|Dryden, John 
1819|1880|Eliot, George (Marian 
Evans Cross) 
1706 Evelyn, John 
1754\Fielding, Henry 
1883 Fitzgerald, Edward 
1933'Galsworthy, John 
1732|\Gay, John 
7\1794\Gibbon, Edward 


Gissing, George 
pS nt Oliver 


Hemans, Felicia 
Henley, Wm. Ernest 
Herrick, Robert 
Hobbes, Thomas 
Hogg, James 

Hood, Thomas 


Jonson, 

Keats, John 

Kingsley, Charles 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Knoblock, Eduard 
Lamb, Charles 
Landor, Walter S. 
Langland, William 
Lawrence, David H. 
Lecky, W. E. H. 
7\LeGallienne, Richard 
Locke, John 
Macaulay, Thomas B. 
Machen, Arthur 
Marlowe, Christpoher 


jBorn| Died 
1621|1678| Marvell, Andrew 
1584/1640/Massinger, Philip 
1828|1909| Meredith, George 
1806|1873|Mill, John Stuart 
1608|1674| Milton, John 
1 1852|Moore, Thomas 
1838|1923/|Morley, John 
1632|1703|Pepys, Samuel 
1688/1744 ee) Alexander 

or, : 


721 

1eeslt Cee Arthur TD 
884 Rote Onn — 

814 ie, . 

1689 i761 Richardson, Samuel 


1 hak 

1856|1950\Shaw, G. Bernard . 
1792)|1822/|Shelley, Perey Bysshe 
1751)1816/|Sheridan, Richard B. 
1554|1586|Sidney, Sir Phillip 
1771/|1845|Smith, Sydney 
1721)}1771|Smollett, Tobias 


Swift, Jonathan 
Swinburne, Algernon Ct 
Tenn: fred 


‘Trollope, "Anthony 
1|Walpole, Hugh 
Walton, Izaak 


1 
1856 


1770)1850|Wordsworth, William 
1882) 1941| Woolf, Virginia 
164011715|Wycherly. William 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY 


(A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (BE) 


1861 1936) Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1871'1936|Beatty, David (N) 
1695 1755|Braddock, Edward (A) 
1723\1792|Burgoyne, John (A) 
1663'1733|Byng, George (N) . 
1738/1795 Clinton, Henry (A) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 
1738, 1795| Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 
1540/1596|Drake, Francis (N) 
1786 1847|Franklin, John (5) 
1535}1594|Frobisher, Martin (E) 
1721|1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 
1833/1885!Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


|\1541|1591;Grenville, Richard CN) 
/1861/1928|/Haig, Dougtas (A) 
|1726|1799| Howe, Richard (N) 
1729|1814' Howe, William (A) 
1575|1611|Hudson, Henry (BE) 
1859/1935 Jellicoe, John (N) 
1715|1274' Johnston, Wm. (A 
1850/1916) Kitchener, H. H. (A) 
1888/1935 TLawreoben. E “of Ara- 
a" (2 


1650|1722 
1871/1951’ Maurice, Frederick (A) 
1867'1948' Milne, Geo. (A) 


17 
Marlborough, Dukeof(A) ||4727 | 759 


1758|1805| Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1832 1914/ Roberts, Frederick (A) 
1719/1792! Rodney, Geo. (N) 
1800|1882|Ross, James C. (E) 
1868 1912'Scott, Robert F. (B) 
1874 /1922'Shackleton, Ernest 2 
1841/1904|Stanley, Henry M. ( 
1869/1951'Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1883 |1950|W avell, Archibald (A) 
69\1852| Wellington, Duke of (A)) 
Wolfe, James (A) 


iv 
. 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
{731/1810|Cavendish, Henry 
1832]}1919|Crooks, Wm. 
1766|1844| Dalton, John 
1805/1869| Faraday, Michael 
1849/1945/ Fleming, Ambrose 
1834|1915| Hargreaves, Jas. 
1578|1657|Harvey, Wm. 


- 


1792\1871|Herschel, John 
1738|1822|Herschel, Wm. 
1827|1912|Lister, Jos. 
1797/1875) Lyell, Charles 
1831/1879) Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 
1663|1729| Newcomen, Thos. 
1642|1727| Newton, Isaac 
1857'1932|Ross, Ronald 


Born Died 


:$36 1912) Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
(872 1898| Beardsley, Aubrey 
734 1808/|Beaucierk, Lady Diana 
1735 | 1839|Beechey, Sir Wm. 
1757)1827|Blake, William 
1821/1893|Brown, Ford Madox 
1833)1898| Burne-Jones, Sir Edw; 
1781/1841|Chantrey. Sir F. L. 
1850/1934/Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
Eastlake, Sir Charles L, 
1872|1932|Eland, John S, 
1787 1849 Etty, William 
k arquharson, Joseph 
1755|1826|Flaxman, John ¥s 
182511899|Foster, Myles Birket 


Name 


117;1170| Becket, Thomas 
685 1753|Berkeley, George 
$29 1912\Booth, William B. 
566 1644|Brewster, William 
1489; 1556|Cranmer, Thos. 
1624/1691/Fox, George 
1505!1572|Knox, John 


1 
1 
1 
1 


BRITISH PAINTERS 
Name 


1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790|1866|Gibson, John 
1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
aydop, Benj. 
enry, C..N. . 
1697/1764) Hogarth, William 
1758)1810|Hoppner, John 
1827|1910|Hunt, W. Holman 
1874/1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1646|1725)Kneller, Sir Godfrey 
1802/1873] Landseer, Sir Edwin 
Sir John 


1491/1555|Latimer, Hugh 
1813/1873|Livingstone, David 
1808|1892|Manning, Henry B. 
1801 190 Newman, John H. 

1667|Taylor, Jeremy 
1484!1536|Tyndale, William 
1708 '1788|Wesley, Chas. 


Born, Died 
1829/1896 | Millais, Sir J. E. 
1849/1933 |Murray, Sir D 
1835]1910 |Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1878/1931 |Orpen, Sir William 
1839/1893 |Pettie, John 
1884|1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1756|1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734|1802|Romney, George 
1828/1882 | Rossetti, D. G. 
1854/1935 |Stokes, Adrian 
1775|1851)Turner, J. M. W. 
1817|1904|}Watts, Geo. F. 
1775|1856|Westmacott, 3ir R. 
1785/1841 | Wilkie, Sir David 
1852|1931 | Wyllie, W. L. 


Name 


H RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1703|1791 Wesley, John 
1714/1770, Whitefield, Geo. 
1802/1865, Wiseman, Nicholas 
1475 1530) Wolsey, homas 
1324 1384 Wycliffe, John 


1 


Noted Personalities—Republic of Ireland; Europeans of the Past 559 


'2\1928|Asquith, Herbert H. 1859/1925|Curzon of Kedleston 1866 1937(/MacDonald, a m: 
7)1947| Bald f 1804| 1881) Disraeli, te \}1854 1925| Milner, Alfre os wank 


1819/1886) Forster, . EB. 1732 1792| North, proheritk 
1784,1865|Palmerston, Henry 
788|1850|Peel, Robert 


1862/1933|Grey, Edward '1708|1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
fi nD 1594/1643|)Hampden, John 1854|1932|Plunkett, Horace 
$63 ioid Chamberlain, Jos. 1732|1818|Hastings, Warren 1847|1929| Rosebery, Arch, 
*1869|1940|Chamberlain, Neville 18631935 Beviaerega, Arthur 17921878] Russell, 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 1858|1923|Law, A. Bonar 118301903 |Salisbury, Robt. 
1890/1952 Cripps, Stafford 1863)1945|)Lloyd George, David 1676/1745] Walpole, Robert 
1599 1658|Cromwell, Oliver 187611947\Lytton, Victor 
Noted Austrians 
a AUTHORS 1862)1918)Kimt, Gustav 1756|1791) Mozart, Walang A. 
-1791)1872|Grillparzer, Franz 1840|1884|Makart, Hans 1797|1828 Schubert, Fr: 
1874/|1929|Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 1724/|1796|Maul ch, Franz 1804/1849/Strauss, Hane Sr. 
-1874/1936|Kraus, Karl 1890)1918|Schiele, Egon 1825|1899|Strauss, Johann, Jr. 
875|1926|Rilke, Rainer M. 1718/1801 Schmidt, Martin 
862/1931|Schnitzler, Artur 1804|1871|Schwind, Moritz v. SCIENTISTS 
1805|1868|Stifter, Adalbert 1858/1899 |Segantini, Gio. 1829|1894|Billroth, Theo. 
-1893/1917|Suttner, Berta v 1793 |1865 Walamuciian Ferd. 1856|1939|Freud, Sigmund 
1165|1227!' Walter v. d. Vouciweide COMPOSERS 1571/1630 Kepler, Johannes 
1881 1932|Wildgans. Anton 1829)}1896)Bruckner, Anton 1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 
ARTISTS 1714|1787)|Gluck, Christoph 1493/1541 Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1732/1809 |Hay osef 1874|1929|Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1657|1745! Altamonte, Martino 1860|1911| Mahler, ca 1858|1929|Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
Belgians 
A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, P-Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 
1827] 1879|De Coster, Chas.—W. 1857|1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 1861|1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
1822|1890| Franck, Cesar—C. 1836/1924| Picard, Edmond—W. —wWw. 
1862|1949|Maeterlinck, Maurice 1823|1883|Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855/1916| Verhaeren, Emile—W. 
—wW. 1818|1902|Potvin, Chas.—W. 
Czechs 
1878/|1932|Bata, Thos. 1371|1415|Hus, Jan ST 1891] Neruda, Jan—W. 
1884/1948/Benes, Eduard—St. sete 1836 Macha, Karel—W. 1798) 1876 Polacky, erent oa 
1890|1938|Capek, Karel—W. : 711948 Masaryk, Jan—St. 1766|1858| Radecky, Jan (Gen.) 
1592|1671|Comenius—St. 1880 1937|Masaryk, Tomas—St. 1845}1912/Sladek, Jos.— W. 
1841/|1904|Dvorak, Anton—C. 1848|1922|Myslbek, Josef—S. 1824/1884/Smetana, Bedrich—C. 
Danes 
1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 1684|1745|Holberg, Ludvigav.— W _ ||1874|1943)Pontoppidan, Henrik 
Christian—W. 1813|1855| Kierkegaard, Soren—P.” —wW. 
Beas “ee Bering, Vitus J.—E. 1894) 1948| Moeller, John Christmas| |1140]1206 Saxon, Grammaticus 
‘ 601|Brahe, Tycho—S. —Sst. —wW. 
ieae 1927 Brandes, Georg—W. 1777|1851 Orsted, Hans Christian ||1770|1844|Thorvaldsen, Albert B. 
1857/1919 Giellerup, Karl—W. —Ss. —A. 
Hungarians 
1877|1919,| Ady, Andrew—W. 1646]1095|Ladislas, St.—St. 1818|1865|Semmelweiss, Ignac—S. 
1846|1933|Apponyi, Albert—St. 1811/1886|Liszt, Franz—C. 975/1038|St. Stephen (ist king) 
1817|1882|Arany, John—W. 1823/|1864}Madach, Emeric—W. 1814/1878|Szatmary, (Jos. Szigli- 
1881/1945 Bartok, Bela—C. 1817|1864|Magyar, Ladislas—E. geti)—W. 
1803/1876) Deak, Francis—St. 1443|1490| Matthias, Corvin—St. 1791/|1860|Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 
1804|1849|Endlicher, Stephen—S. ||1847/1910 Mikszath, Kalman—W. ||1861|1918|Tisza, Stephen—St. 
1848)1919|Eotvos, Lorand—S. 1878|1952| Molnar, Ferenc—W. 1889/1944/Toth, Tihamer—W. 
1858|1903|Fadrusz, Janos—A. 1844/1901|Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. ||1815/1883|/Volkmann, Robert—C. 
1387|1456|Hupyadi, John—S xes 1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 1800|1855|Vorosmarty, M.—W. 
1825/1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 1823|1849|Petofi, Sandor—W- 1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C. 
1992 1830|Katona, Joseph—W. 1858/1927 Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. ||1620/1664 Zrinyi, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
1802|1894|Kossuth, Louis—St. 167611735! Rakoezi, Francis—St. 
Norwegians 
AUTHORS 1828]1906|Ibsen, Henrik ee rey) eee ato : 
1813|1896|Aasen, Ivar 1878}1918|Kielland, Alex. L. elhaven, Johan 8. 
Oy ES pete eat 1865]1926 Kinck, Hans E. 1808) 1845. Wergeland, Henrik 
32 jornson, Bjornstjerne 8 es 
1813|1895|Collett, Camilla a alpaetiees Garces EXPLORES 
1876|1939|Duun, Olav oe, Jorg’ 1872]1928]Amundsen, Roald 
1851|1924|Garborg, Arne 1810/1863)Munch, Peter 1861/1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1860|1952'Hamsun, Knut. 1835|1917|Sars, Johan E. 1854[1930|Sverdrup, Otto 
Swedes 
og LR ee ee ee ee 
6|Almauist, C. J. L.—W. ||1860]1911|Froding, Gustav—W. 1842/1919|Retzius, Gustaf—s. 
1839 1927 Aprh niga eee —S.]]1783}1847|Geijer, E. G.—W. 1630|1702|Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1740|1795|Bellman, C. —W.. 1860}1925}Hansson, Ola—W. 1828/1895) Rydberg, Viktor—W. 
1895|1948|Bernadotte, Polke —St. 1866/1953|Hedin, Sven—B. 1793|1823|Stagnelius, E. J—W. 
1779|1848|Berzelius, Jakob—s. 1864/1930} Karlfeldt, Erik Axel—W.||1598|1672/Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
1801|}1265|Bremer, Fredrika—Ww. 1858/1940/Lagerlof, Selma—W. 1849|1912/Strindberg, "August—W. 
1867) 1945) Cassel, ‘Gustav—S. 1707|1778|Linne, Carl von—Ss. 1688/1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel 
1701/1744) Celsius, Anders—s. 1843/1921] Montelius, Oscar—W. —wW. 
1803/1889 Ericsson, John—S. 183311896! Noble, Alfred B.—-S. 1782|1846|Tegner. Esaias—W. 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 

The constitution of the Irish Free State was | until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
adopted Dec. 11, 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, | President of the Executive Council and Minister 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did | for External Affairs, holding both offices until 
Dec. 12, 1822. A new constitution, July 1937, super- | 1938. Under the republic: 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T. 
Jreland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, |-O’Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 
which retained relations in certain external affairs | year terms). 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 

William T. Cosgrave was chosen President of | 1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. Eamon de 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office | Valera, June, 1951—. 


Died Name 
1142|Abélard, Pierre 
7\1783 Alembert, Jean @’ 


Deior, (Emile) 
ac, Honoré de 
, Théodore 

1935|Barbusse, Henri 
1923|Barres, Maurice - 
1867|Baudelaire, Charles 
1799|Beaumarchais, Pierre 
1899|Becque, Henry 
1857|\Béranger, Pierre 
1941 /Bergson, Henri 
1947 |Bernard, Tristan 
1711|Boileau, Nicolas 
1704|Bossuet, Jacques 
1935|Bourget, Paul — 
1926/Boylesve, René 
1932|Brieux, gene 
1788|Buffon, Georges 
1603|Charron, Pierre 
84 oe Sar ee France 


* 


1767/|1830)|Constant, 

1842/1998|Coppée, qncois 
1845/1875/|Corbicre, Tristan 
1606|1684|Corneille, Pierre 


1674 Crébillon 

1854 Curel, Peaapeld de 
1769 Cuvier, Georges 
1840 Daudet, Alphonse 
1596 Descartes, René 
1713 Diderot, Denis 


1803 Dumas, Alexandre 
1824 Dumas, Alexandre fils 
1651/1715|Fénelon, Francois de 
1890|Feuillet, Octave 
1880|Flaubert, Gustave 
1914|Fournier, Alain 


1834|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822|1899|Bonheur, Rosa 
1703|1770|Boucher, Francois 
1825|1905|Bouguereau, W. 
1851|1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
1839)1906|Cézanne, Paul 
1699|1779|Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 
1845] 1902|Constant, Benj. 
1796|1875|Corot, J.'B. C. 
1819|1877|Courbet, poe 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C. 
1808/|1879|Daumier, ae 
1748|1825|David, Louis J. 
1783|1856|David a’ ee Prd: 
1834/1917 ae G. E. 
1799) 1863|De hee Eugene 
1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 


1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N, V. 


pollinaire, Guillaume 


uguste 
Condorcet, Sue de 


Noted Pereotalities French 


Noted French 


. 
AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS — 


Born) Died 
1844 1924 ghia tc aaa (Jac- 


Name 


ques-Anato! 

1333|1400|Frcissart, Jean 

1811/1872|Gautier, Théophile 

1870/1951 |Gide, André 

ee eee 
au, Col 

1896 |Goncourt, ee de 


La Boétie, 
La Bruyére, Jean de 
La he Jean de 


Leconte de Lisle 
eed: Jules 
Alain-René 


Sy Sera Guy de 
Mérimée, Prosper 
Michelet, Jules 


Musset, Al! 
1662) Pascal, ‘Blaise 
1914 Péguy, Charles 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


1833(|1883)|Doré, Gustave 
1811|1889/Dupre, Jules 
1852/1931)|Forain, Jean L. 
1732|1806| Fragonard, Jean 
1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugéne 
1848/1903|Gauguin, Paul 
1770|1837|Geérard, F. 
1824|1904/Géréme, J, L. 
1628|)1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1839/1883|Goupil, Jules A 
1725/1805|Greuze, J. B. 


1755|1841/Lebrun, Marie 
1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1600/1682|Lorrain, Claude 
1832/1883|Manet, "Edouard 
1815|1891|Meissonier, J. L. EB. 
1815|1875|Millet, J.-F. 


1769|1821)Bonaparte, Napoleon 
1519|1572|Cologny, Gasp. de 
1621|1686|Conde, Prince de 
1722|1788|DeGrasse, Francois 
1739|1823|Dumouriez, Chas. F. 
1851|1929/Foch, Ferdinand 
1894/1953/Fonck, Rene 
1849/1916|/Gallieni, Jos. 8. 
1852{1931|Joffre, Jos. 


1872,1950|Blum, Leon 
1862|1932|Briand, Aristide 
1841/1929|Clemenceau, Georges 
1619) 1683)|Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 
1760/1794 Desmoulins, Camille 
1763!1820|Fouche, Jos. 


1753 |1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 


1756 |1817 | Massena, Andre 
1712|1759 |Montealm, Louis de 
1763 |1813 | Moreau, Jean V. 
1769 }1815 |Ney, Michel 


je Thibault) 


Lautréamont, Comte de 5 


Loti Pierre (J. Viaud) 


1930|Porto-Riche, Georges de 


1757 |1834|La Fayette, Marquis de 


1856/1951 |Petain, Henri Philippe 
1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. 


| Died ‘ame 
1763 Prévost vr tae 
Proust, 


1622|Sales (Sain 
1876 Sana, aa (Lucile 


1908 — Victorien 
aeeh Se 


Beyle) 
Sully-Prudhomme, Ren 
Thien, Hippolyte 


1797 |1863|Vigny, A Ifred de 
oped 1889) Villiers de I’Isle-Adam 
1431 Se Villon, Francois 


(Corbier) 
1597 |1648/Voiture, Vincent 
1694/1778 Voltaire CF, M. 


et) 
1840 |1902 Zola, Emile 


= 


1832 1883} anet, Edouard 
1840/1926 \Monet, Claude 
903 3 ' Pissarro, Camille . 
|1665|Poussin, Nicolas 
1823 Prudhon, Pierre 
1898|Puvis de’ Nargis or 
1919/ Renoir, P. 
1917! Rodin, een 
1867|Rousseau, P. i. pis 
1858 |Scheffer, kes 
\Seurat, Georges 
|Signac, P 
Peulorsec Laisa 
1865|Troyon, Constant 


8)}1835/Vernet, Carlie 
1789 Vernet, Claude, J. 
1863 Vernet, Horace 
1940 Vuillard, Edouard 
1684|1721|Watteau, Antoine 


FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 


1891/1952|Tassigny, Jean de 
1611/1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 
EXPLORERS 


1491 1557 Cartier, Jacques 
15671635 ‘Champlain, Sam’ 1de 


1891| 1982) Tass Maurice de 


1645,1700 Jollict, 
1643 | 1687 (LaSalle. Robt. de 
arnt 


|1620| 1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 
1838) 1882 | Gambetta, Leon 
1871) 1950 | Lebrun, Albert 
1641) 1691 Louvois, Fran. de 
1744| 1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 
1602] 1661 | Mazarin, Jules 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS 


1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 
1788/1878 Becquerel, A. C, 
1852|1908 Becquere!, ELA 
1827/|1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 
1812/1878 |Bernard, Claud e 
1785|1870|Broglie, / de 
1872/1936|Bleriot, see 
1746|1823|Charles, Jacques 
178611889|Cheulvre, Michel 


1859 |1906| Curie, Pierre 
1842/1925 | Flammarion, Camille 
1736|1813| Lagrange, Jos, L. 
1794 |1827| LaPlace, Pierre S. 
1743/1794 | Lavoisier, Antoine 
1822/1900 | Lenoir, Etienne 
1811 j1877 LeVerrier, Urbain 
18641948 Lumiére, Louis 
1853/1931 | Michelin, Andre 


ENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 


1749|1791|Mirabeau, Honore 
1860/1934 ' Poincare, "Ray mond 
1585|1642'Richelicu, Cardinal de. 
1758)\1794 Robespierre, Max. 
1208|1265|Simon de Montfort 
175411838|Talleyrand, Chas. de 


1859) 1940) Michelin, Edouard 

2 iss Monee ae 
ontgolfier, Jacques 

1740|1810|Montgolfier, Jos. 


1863/1933|Painleve, Paul 


1854|1912|Poincare, Henri 
185011935/Richet, Chas. 


Died _Name 


1860 Arndt, ‘Ernst Moritz 


'778}1842 Brentano Clemens 

} 32 1908/Busch, Wilh 

1749/1815 Claudius Matthias 
7|1898|Ebers, Geo 


Pai 
70|1220\Eschenbach, Wolfram v. 
2|1814|Fichte, Johann G. 


1863, 1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart 
1813/1863|Hebbel, Fricdrich 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, NA 
Abbe, Ernst 


1834/1900) 
1858/1913. 


\Gutenberg. 
Haeckel, 
Hagenbeck, Georg F. 


” Johannes 


1844/1913 


Noted Germans 


Noted Personalities—German; Ancient Greek and Latin Authors 


561 


For Rulers, see pages 555; for Composers, pages 568, 569. 
_AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Born Died Name Born Died) Name 
1760 1826|Hebel, Johann P. 1810 1874 Reuter, Fritz 
1770)1831| Hegel, Georg W. F. 1763|1825| Richter, Jean Paul 
1856| Heine, Heinrich : 1788)1866 Rueckert, Friedrich 
803 Herder, is ant Lr 87 1953; Rundstet, 1 Karl von 
822 Hoffmann, EF. . TA 1576\Sachs 

1843|Hoelderlin, Friedrich 1854|Schelling. a Friedrich v. 

1945) K: Ge 1805|Schiller, Friedrich 
1724|1804|K: 1845|Schlegel, Aug 
1777 18: Boh lelersunsiee Y Fredrich 
1791 1866|Schopenhauer, Arthur 

1888/|Storm, Theodor 
raring "Gotthold 1928 Suderinann, Hermann 
Liliencron, Detlev v. 1939|Toller, Ernst 
Ludwig, Emil 1896|Treitschke, Heinrich v. 
Moericke, Eduard 1862: and, Ludwig 
Mommsen, Theodor 1952\Viebig, Clara 
1844 Nietzsche, Friedrich 1934 Wasserman, Jakob 
1746 Pestalozzi, J. H. 1945| Werfel, Franz 
1796! Platen, Aug. v. 1772 Wieland, Chris. M. 
1795|1886/Ranke, Leopold, v. 

TURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 
1755 |1843 | Hahnemann, 8 Samuel 1733 tee) Mosman: Friedrich 
1708/1777 | Haller, Albrecht v. 1787/}1854;Ohm, ae 
1821)|1894 Helmholz, Hermann 1872)|1948/Opel, With. 

1769/1859 Humboldt, Alex. v. 1853 1932\Ostwald Wilhelm 
767\1835| Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1858|1947)|Planck, 

1859/1935 | Junkers, Hugo 16321694 Pufendorf, "Basouet 

1571|1630|)Kepler, Johannes 1 1923|Roentgen, Wilh. 

1843|1910|Koch, Robert 1822|1892|Schliemann, Heinrich 

1812|1887 pp, Alfred 16|1892|Siemens, Werner v. 

1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 1842)|1926 Thyssen, Aug. 

1744|1799|Lichtenberg 821/1902|Virchow, Rudolf 

1803 |1873/Liebig, Justus v.: 1853|1905| Wissmann, Hermann v. 

1848 /1896/Lilienthal, Otto 1838|1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 


GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


476|1545|Baldung, Hans 1774|1846)Friedrich, Kaspar 1815/1905; Menzel, Adolf y. 
1827|1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1503)|1529 Gruenewald, Matth. 1803/1884! Richter, Ludwig 
1726 Ah Chodowiecki, 1 Dan'l 1847/1921 i athe Fes "Adolf v. 1764/1850) Schadow, Johann 
1858 \19 5|Corinth, Louis 1460/1524) Holbein, ee 1781|1841)|Schinkel, Karl 
1783 1347 Cornelius, Peter 1497|1543| Holbein, Hans Jr.) 1868] 1932|Slevogt, Max 
1472) 1553|Cranach, "Lucas 1741|1807 Kauffmann, Angelica 1839) 1924|Thomas, Hans 
1471°1528|Duerer, Albrecht |1847|1935 Liebermann, Max 1848|1911|Uhde, Fritz v. 
1829 1886 Fuerbach, Anselm '1837|/1887 Marees, Hans v. 1455} 1529| Vischer, Peter 

GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 
1815|1898| Bismarck, Otto v. \1760 GE een Aug. 867|1922|Rathenau, Walter 
[742'1819 Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1847/1934|Hindenburg, Paul v. 1663/1736|Savoyen, E.v. 
1856/1921: ‘Bethmann-Hollweg,T.v. 1871/1919|Liebknecht, Karl 1865/193$|Scheidemann, Philipp 
1771/1848 Boyen. Hermann vy. 1865/1937|Ludendorff, Erich 1833/1913|Schlieffen, Alf. v. 
i849'1929 Buelow, igtcgochs v. 1880/1919 Luxemburg, Rosa 1849/1930/Tirpitz, Alf. v. 
(780|1831|Clausewitz, C. 1818/1883 |Marx, Karl 
[861 |1922 Falkenhayn, E. Me 1800/1891'\Moltke, H. v 
Ancient Greek Authors 
B.C. years are in bold face. Many dates are approximate. 

Born | Died Name. Subj. ||Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born|Died|. Name. Subj. 
389 |-314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.... |Empedocles.../Philos. || 582 | 500 Pythagoras .|Philos. 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus....|Dram. ....| 118 -/Epictetus..... Stoic. 600 |..,..)Sappho.. ... ‘oet. 
ie. -| 550°) Aesop... 2... Tales 342-| 270 |Epicurus...... Philos. 556 | 469 |Simonides Poet. 
563 | 478 |Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides .|Dram. 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos 
500 | 428! | Anaxagorus-.|Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus . | Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophocles....|/Dram 
287 | 212 |Archimedes..|Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus....|Hist. 63 24 |Strabo....... 4 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes.{Dram. |]..... 735 |Hesiod....... ‘et. 600 | 540 /Thales....... Philos 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates Medic. 530 | 460 |Themistocles. | Philos. 
....| 194 |Athenaeus Fen fr ee | eee a bP eeg Homer* ..... ae | Renee 255 |Theocritus. . .|Poet. 
460 | 370 |Democritus. .|Philos 2°| 292 |Menander .| Dram. 382 | 287 |Theophrastus| Philos 
310 | 240 allimachus .|Poet. 522 | 443 indar...... -»|Poet 471 | 401 |Thucydides. .|Hist. 
382 | 322 pemeschenes. Orat. 429 | 347. |Plato......... Philos 280 |..... zoe wists clstey Philos. 

50 13 |Diodorus. ... |Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch...... Biog 490" | 65. ¢3| Zeno: ae Philos. 

7 |Dionysius. .. .|Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius.. . | Hist. 430 | 357 Sea iiioat . | Hist. 
*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B. Cc. “Fests on an opinion of Herodotus. 
Ancient Latin Authors 
B, C. years in bold face. 

330 | 390 | Ammianus, M.)Hist. 59 7. 35 95 |Quintilian, . .|Critic 
125 | 200 | Apuleius..... Sai 38 86 f Hist. 
130 | 175 auos Geillius: |Satir. 180 ae 
475 | 524 | Boethius..... Philos,|/ 96 
102 44 |Caesar, Julius}Hist. 43 61 
232 | 147 | Cato, (Elder). Orat. 100 70 

87 | 54 |Catuilus. ....|Poet. 43 5p 
107 43 | Cicero. .|Orat. 34 18. 
365 | 408 | Claudian. -|Poet. 254 Plautus... 54 

65 8 | Horace. .|Poet, 23 79, | Pliny 6c) ina « Natur 70 

60 | 140 |Juvenal...... Satir. 62 | 113 Pliny (Younger) Essaysii 70 16 |Vitruvius....|Areh. 


Anniversary of John Ericsson's Death Observed in Sweden 


The 150th anniversary of the birth of John 
riesson, designer of the armored gunboat Moni- 
xr, which fought the famous naval engagement 
ith the Confederate gunboat Manassas, con- 
erted from the U. S. Merrimac, 
here Ericsson lies buried, and a granite mono- 


. ->_ Mar. 
of Hampton Roads, Va a. 


in Battery Park. 


9, 


lith bearing portraits of Ericsson and his brother 
Nils, railroad pioneer, was unveiled there. In New 
York the John Ericsson Society on July 31 deco- 
rated the monument to Ericsson and the Monitor 


1862, was observed in Sweden 


on July 31, 1953. A pageant was given at Filipstad, 


ash 


- ns 
’ : 


562 Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; Poets Laureate 
Noted Italians . 


For rulers, see page 556; for composers, see pages 568, 569. For popes, see Religious Informatiom 


Vocation ||Born | Died 


Alfieri, Vittorio.......... 
84 }Amati, Nicholas......... 
Edmond de. 


15 
16th Cent. 
1568 } 1639 |Campanella, 
6 |Cannizzaro, Stan 
Carducci, Giosué....... Pi 
Casanova, Giovanni.... 
Castiglione, Baldassarre . 
Cavour, Camillo Benso. . 
Columbus, Christopher. . 
Cremona, i 
Croce, Benedetto...... Ph 
Annunzio, Gabriele... 
ighieri P 


i Novelist 
Foscolo, Ugo.. Poet 
Galileo (G. G: ... Scientist 
Galvani, Luigi.........|Scientist 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe. ... . Soldier, Patr. 
Giusti, Giuseppe....... Poet 
Goldoni, Carlo......... 
Gozzi, Gasparo......... 


Vocation 


Mal Marcello. ..... 
sip tel Aldo (Aldus)... |Editor 


Medici, Lorenzo di...... 
Medici, Cosimo di (2).... 
tasio (P. Trapassi) . |P: 


Polo, Marco. ... 

Pulei, Luigi... 

Redi, Francesco. . 
Savonarola, Fra 3) 
Schiaparelli, Giovanni 

Secchi, Angelo. .... 

Spallan: Lazzaro... 
Stradivari, Antonio...... Violin 


‘Verga, Giovanni......... 
Verrazzano, Giovanni... 

Vespucci, Amerigo....... E 

Vieo, Giambattista...... 

Volta. Alessandro........ Scientist 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


Born|Died 


Born|Died 


1404|1472| Alberti, Leon Battista 
1387|1455 elico, Fra 

1428)1516/ Bellini, Giovanni 
1598/1680] Bernini, Gian Lor. 
1445|1510|Botticelli, Sandro 
1444|1514|Bramante, Donato 
1377|1446|Brunelleschi, Filippo 
1697|1768|Canaietto (Canale) 1827|1887| Mango 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 
1500|1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 
1240) 1302|Cimabue, Giovanni 
1489/1534}Corregio, Antonio da 
1397|1482/Della Robbia, Luca 
1486|1531|Del Sarto, Andrea 
1386|1466| Donatello, Donato 


Name 


1475|1564| Miche 


Noted 


Name Vocation 
Agassiz, Louis.......... Scientist 
Bachnofen, Johan....... Jurist 
‘Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. |Jurist 
Burkhardt, Jakob....... Historian 
Calvin» Jean’... 0.5.6. 058 Ri 

Dufour, William Henri, . 
1910 /Dunant, Henri 

Forel, Auguste 

Fussli, Heinrich. . Historian 
Gotthelf, Jeremias Author 
Haller, Albrecht von. ...|Physician 
Keller, Gottfried. ...... Poet, Novelist 
Lavater, Johann K uthor 


Humanitarian 
Sociologist 


1826|1901| Morelli, 
1518/1580/Palladio, Andrea 
1445|1523/Perugino, Pietro 
1720|1728|Piranesi, Giovanni 


Born) Died 


Name 


Name 


1378] 1455} Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513) Pinturicchio 
11449] 1494]Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
1477|1510| Giorgone 

1260/1336} Giotto, Angelo 

1420) 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 

1406} 1469/Lippi, Fra Filippo 
1459/1504) Lippi, euippine 

mi, Giuseppe 
1431/1506) Mantegna, Andrea 
1401/1428) Masaccio, 


1 
1483/1520] Raphael (Sanzio) 
1575|1642/Reni, Guido 
1615/1673/| Rosa, Salvator 

1460] 152$|Sansovino, Andrew 
1486]1570/Sansovino, Jacopo 
1858/]1899)Segan Giovanni 
1696)1770)|Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1518|1594/Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1477|1576|Titian (Tiziano) 

elo, Buonarotti |] 1396] 1476] Ucceilo, Paolo 
omenico 1511)1574/V. Giorgio 
1528/1588] Veronese, Paolo 
1435|1488| Verocchio, Andrea 
1452/1519\ Vinci, Leonardo da 


Swiss 


Name Vocation ; 
i 

Meyer, Conrad F....... Poet, Novelis 
Paracelsus, Theophrastus|Scientist 
Pestalozzi, Johann H ...|Educator 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author 
Saussure, Benedict..... Geologist 
Schiner, Mathias....... Relig. Lead 
Spitteler, Karl. ........ Poet 

Stael, Madame de...... 

'Toepffer, Rodolphe... .. 

Vinet, Alexandre....... Pi 

Von Flue, Nikolas. .-.... 

Welti, Emile........... J 

Zwingli, Ulrich......... 


SWISS PAINTERS 


Born| Died Name Born| Died Name Born: Died Name 
1831) 1910|Anker, Albert 1741) 1825) Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. || 1828] 1905|Koller, Rudolf 
1828| 1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813] 1871| Girardet, Charles 1702) 1798|Liotard, Jean Etiens 
1827) 1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1806 1874 Gleyre, harles 1794| 1835|Robert, Leopold 
urnand, Eugene Taff, Anton 1862} 1912|Weki, 
1810] 1864/Calame, Alexandre 1853] 1918] Hodler. Ferdinand Ae 


. Poets Laureate 

There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 


of England 


Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed : 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of ax 
pointment, when known, have been: Thom: 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Row 
; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Col 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on tt 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on tt 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790: Robe: 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scot 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1851 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913 (die 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 
D’Avenant was the godson (and considered | 
some the natural son) of William Shakespear 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


Name 


STATESMEN 


1937|Borden, Robert 


ng, W. Mackenzie 


1/1919 reais Wiifrid 


15/1891 MacDonald, John A. 
95|1861/Mackenzie, ‘Wm. Lyon 


20|1914/Smith, Don. A. 


(Strathcona) 


861/1924 eS 


861|1929|Carman, W. 


1850/1917|Chapman, W: 


AUTHORS 


++.}1931)Beck, L. Adams 
ee 


Bliss 
m. 


§24/1889) Allingham, Wm 
2 1832 1916|Brooke, Stopford A. 


j es ieee Beery Lady 


1861/1 


oo 1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 


2)1348|Juan Manuel 


iss 1407| Lopez de Ayala 

1398/1458) Lopez de Mendoza 

1440)1479| Manrique, Jorge 
1510/Rojas, Fernando de 


150 503|1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 


1510 1541 Racie. Juan 


de 


786|1827 ‘Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601/1667|Cano, Alonzo 


641/1685/Carreno de Miranda 
1600/1680/Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746)1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 


1838/1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 
1630|1691|Leal Vaides. Juan 


DUTCH 


Famous Canadians 
Titles are omitted 


Born Died 


1854/19 
1862 
1839 


1809) 186 


186 
184 


1872|1918 
186211932 


0 
2 


& 


1937) 
1910 


1831\1904/Cosgrain, Abb 


Kingsford 


Noted Personalities—Canacians; Irish; Spanish; Netherlanders; Poles 563 


Name Died Name 


1827 1879 Cremazie, Octave 1943) Roberts, Chas. G. D 
e R. 1920 Routhier, Adolph 
1936| Doughty, Arthur G. 1943/Roy, Camille 
1907| Drummond, W. H. 1944/Scott, Duncan C. 
1932|Duncan Sara, J. 
1908|Frechette, Louis H. 


1931|Short, Adam 
1910 Smith, Goldwin 


OTHER FIELDS 


1810|1882)Allan, Hugh ee 
aoe 1871/ Kane, Paul (A 


Irish Authors 


Including residents in England 


11797\1818) Lover, Samuel 
ete 1949|Lynd, Robert. 

2) 1933 Moore, George 
i379 1852|Moore, Thomas 
1828|1862\O’Brien, Fitz James 


1875| Logan, Wm. (eal) 


Laut, pete 1849/1919) Osler, ‘wm. (M.L 
Leacock, pegraey 1864/1892 Robinson, Wm. Bop 
Lucas, L. P ( y) 

Lozeau, Albert 1863) 1892|Stairs, es Grant 
Mair, Charles (Expl.) 

McCrae, John 1859) 1926| Roy, je ail-Bugene 
Parker, Gilbert (Msgr.) 


1856) 1950)Shaw, G. Bernard - 
1751|1816|Sheridan, Richard B 
1866/1918|/Sigerson, Dora 
1883)/1951|Stephens, James 
1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 


1844/1881 O’Shaughnessy, Arthur |/1871)1909 Synge, John M 


1879|1916|Pearse, P 
1837|1916|Plunkett, Joseph 
1784|1835|Raftery, Anthony 


adraic 


1771|1802) Reynolds, George N. 
1867|1935|Russell, George 


Spanish Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


1547|1616|Cervantes, Miguel de 
1561/1627] Gongora y Argote 


1652/1715|Tate, Nahum 
1854/1900] Wilde, Oscar 
1865} 1939] Yeats, Wm. Butler 


be 1893)Zorilla y Moral, José 
824]1905| Valera y Alcala’ 


1562/1635) Vega Carpio, L. 1833/1891) Alarcon, Pedro de 


1579|1644/ Velez de 
1580/1639] Ruiz de Alarcon, x 
1580)1645)Quevedo y Villegas, F. 
1600/1681/|Calderon de la Barca 
1760/1828] Fernandez de Moratin 
1772|1857/ Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796)1877|Fernan Caballero 


1803/1839] Heredia y Campuzano 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1815/1894] Madrazo, Federico 
1509|1586| Moraes, Luis de 
1618/1682|Murillo, B. E. 
551/1609/ Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 
1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588/1656] Ribera. Jose 
1624/|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


Painters of the Netherlands 


uevara, L. 1833/1906] Pereda, "Jose Maria de 
1836/1870 Becquer, Gustavo 
1843/1920) Perez Galdos, B 
1852/1921|Pardo Bazan, Rinilia 
1853|1938| Armando Palacio Valdes 
1867/1928]Blasco Ibanez, V. 
1899/1936] Federico Garcia Lorca 


1520(1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
1863|1923)|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1548)1614/Theotocopuli, Domen- 
ico (El Greco) 
1599/1660/ Velasquez, Diego 
1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 


1460/15 1516|Boseh, Hieronymus 


636/1676|/Bosch, Jacob van den 


1410|1475|Bouts, Dirk 
1605/1691|Cuyp, Albert 


1613/1680) Douw, Gerard 
1614/1654) Fabricius, Carel 
1440) 1482|Goes, Hugo van der 


1584) 1666) Hals, Frans 


1638/1709| Hobbema, Meindert 
1632| 1681) Hoogh, Pieter de 


1682/1749) Huysum, Jan 


van 


1610) 1685|Ostade, Adr, van 


1625/1654! Potter, Paul 


1607|1669| Rembrandt van Rijn 
1625'1681! Ruysdael, Jacob 


Born |Died 


1333| 1370|Casimir the Great... 
1810} 1849|Chopin, Fryderyk.. 
966) 1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw. 
1473| 1543|Copernicus, Nicholas 
1373| 1399|Jadwiga, Queen 
1812) 1859|Krasinski, Zygmunt 
1857| 1924|Korzeniowski, Conrad 
1746| 1217) Kosciuszko, Tadeusz 
1786| 1861|Lelewel, Joachim 
1 


1946| Moscicki, Tenace 


Name 


1860| 1941\Paderewski, Ignace 


1626 
1617 


1675 


1679 
1681 
1690 
1706 
1707 
1672 
1890 
1656 
1533 


1715 


Steen, Jan 1605|1638| Brouwer, Adriaen 
Terborch, Gerard 1614| 1684; Coques, Gonzales 
Van der Meer, Jan 1648) 1727' Huysman, Cornelis 
Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. ||1656/1696| Huysman, Jacob 
Vandervelde, Wm. 1593/1678) Jordaens, Jacob 
Vandervelde, Adr 1478/1533) Mabuse, Jan 

Van Gogh, Vincent 1460) 1531) Matsys, Quentin 


Van Goyen, Jan 


Van Leyden, 
Vermeer, Jan 


1569 
1625) 


1435) 1495; Memling, Hans 


Lucas 1512/1576| Moro, Anthony 


1577| 1640| Rubens, Peter Pau 
1579|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1582|1649/Teniers, David 


FLEMISH 1610|1694|Teniers, David (2) 
1599/1641|/Van Dyck, Anthony 
Bosch, B. van den 1366) 1426; Van Eyck, Hubert 
Brueghel, Pieter 1386/1440| Van Eyck, Jan 


Brueghel, Jan 


1399| 1464! Weyden, Rogier v. d. 


Noted Poles 


Vocation ||}Born 


. | Diplomat 1847 
. | Composer 1748 
Statesman 1868 


. | Scientist. 1563 

mielcrars Ruler 1846 

Poet 1867 

Sats Writer 1809 

Soldier 1642 

.| Historian 1755 

ijeeme Painter 1869 

cases Poet 1542 

meen Statesman || 1867 
Pianist 


Died Name 


1912/Prus, Boleslaw........... 


1779| Pulaski, Casimir...... aeahte 
1925|Reymont, Wladysiaw..... 
1612|Skarga, Piotr............. 
1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk ..... 
1934|SkKJodowska, Marie (Curie) 
1849|Slowacki Juliusz.......... 
1696|Sobieski, Jan............. 
1826 Staszyc, Stanisinw Ceaneleibyetole 
1907; Wyspianski, Stanislaw...,. 
1605] Zamoyski, Jan ........+-. 
1925|Zeromski, Stefan.......... 


Vocation 


Author 
oldier 
Writer 
Preacher 
Novelist 
Scientist 
Poet 
Statesman 
Svientist 
Artist 
Statesman 


Author 
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Noted Russians 


;| 
Born Died Name Vocation Born | Name Vocati 


= (eerste dte ee | peer eke ae 
pee te Chemist 
91 1859 Aksakovy, Sergei T .....|Author 834 | 1907) Mendeleyev, 
1871 1919|Andrevev‘ Leonid N.. :|Auth 1663c 
1861 
1846 


=—_ 


1906|Arensky, Anton S...... ic ; el W., 
1924|Arkhangelsky, a's Statesman 
; 835 Mussorgsky. Modest P. “|Gomposer 
S24 Bake Looe Macao Pa 1821, 1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas A. 
5 ly Co’ 
1819/Baranov, Alexander 
1884|Bashkirtseva, Maria. ...;/Author; Painter 
1927|Bekhterev, Vladimir M.|INeuropatholog. 
1852/B: . |Explorer 


Al der 
er Soe Se Feodorl.... 
904 ie Anton P..... ate bor 
Dal, | Bae : Kexicoerapner 
1869|Dargomizhskv. Alex. .. 
teed Diaghilev, Sergei P. . Cote Pe Proquser 
1881 eh MERE | FeodorM.|Author 
1905 eee orey Michael I... |Soldier 
1948|Hisenstein, Sergei. ..... Film Prod 


poser 
Serov, Alexander N..,.|Composer . 
1935 Rupelisey-Tvan0r. Pie 3 Comparer: 865 |1911|Serov. Mga er Saat Bi Stereo 
Teseliet peaks Oct 7 1843 |1882 Skobelev, Michael Dax Spee 
oviev TSE! sso f tS 
1o27 Koltsoy. atoll F Ae Een erst 1900|Soloviev, Vladimir S....{Philosopher 
Eero eG 1879 |1953|Stalin, Jos...” [Polital Le 
tkin, Peter, Prince|Geographer [71879 ]1953/Stalin, Jos.......... C 
1844 Krylov. Dyan A). o02 Fabulist 1938|Stanislavsky, Konst. 8.|Actor 
1938|Kuprin, Alexander I. 1911|Stolypin, Peter A .. 
1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M..:|P; 1916|Surikov, + Masilt 1. 
1813) Kutuzov, M Prince. . |Soldier 1834 
184i Poe Viadinis naai ¥2 . et 1915|Taneyev, Sergei 1. *}Co 
, Mic! 0 Los 
i803 Leckoy. Nicholas 8. 1945|Toistoy, Alexei, Count - ‘Author 
1828 |1910/Tolstoy, Leo, Count.. 
Diplomat 1940 picbetsers {2 (Bronstein) Rae ~ 
765| Lomonosov, ca eae Scientist 1933/‘irubetskoy, Paolo ‘Di 
iota roonor Anatol K..... 3 84 1893|Tschaikovsky, Peter Composer 
1897|Maikov, Apollon N'.. ..|Poet 1883)Turgenev, Ivan S.. 
1904 Makarov, Stepan O... mais Speen 
916 ikov. Ilva l.. ologis' 
1888 Melnikov Paull. .....{Author 1915 Witte, Sergei Y., Count.|Statesman 


Noted Finns 


1510 | 1557)Aericola, Michael 
1861 | 1921/Aho, Juhani 
1844 1897 Canth Minna 
1854 | 1905|Edelfelt, Albert 


1951 Mannerheim, Carl G.. .|Statesm., Mf! 
1951 Palmgren, Selim....... Com mposer 
1877 Runeberg, Johan Ludvig} Poet 

1881 Sneilman, J. V. ...|Phil.. Econ, , 
1898 Topelius, Zacharias. ...| Author 
ee Westermarck, Edvard. . Philosopher ’ 


1865 | 1931|Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. 
1834 | 1872!'Kivi, Aleksis........5.. TA 
1802 1834|Lénnrot, Elias 


Noted Ukrainians 


1881| 1946|Bohomolets, Alexander. | Pathologist :... |1709|Mazeppa, Ivan......... Statesman 
1856) 1916| Franko, EVANS Bid Goshen. Poet 1842 |1912)Lysenko, Nicholas...... Composer 
1866| 1934|Hrushevsky, Michael... |Historian ; 1872 |1926|Petlura, Simon......... Statesman 
....| 1657|/Khmelnitsky, Bohdan. Be ets: 1814 |1861|Shevchenko, Taras...... Poet ; 
1769| 1838|Kotlyarevsky, Ivan. Poe 1871 |1936|\Stefanik, Vassil......... Novelist 
1846| 1913|Kotsyubinsky, Michael. Novelist 1871 1913|Ukrainka, DOSY te cule Poet 
Concert Violinists and Pianists of the Past 
Born|Died Name Nat. ||Born|Died Name Nat. |;Born|Died Name Na 
VIOLINISTS 1868)1920|Powell, Maud...j/U. S. ||1858/1931|Ysaye, Eugene. . Belg 
1830|1898|Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. PIANISTS 
1856/1943|Adamowski, T..|Pol. 1892/1936/Rigo, Jancsi....|H 
1845/1930] Auer, Peopold: .| Hung. |/1774|1830| Rode, Pierre... . 3 1897/1951|Barere, Simon . .|Rus. 
1795|1876|Boehm, Jos. .. .|Czech. ||1863|1946|Rose, Arnold. ..|Rum. ||1873/1951 Bauer, Harold. .|Brit. 
1810|1880|Bull, Ole. . . | Nor. 1889] 1952|Salmond, sors: Brit. 1866]|1927|Bloomfield- 
1653|1713|Corelli, Al... |! Ital. 1844/1908/Sarasate, P. Span, Zeisler, Benny Pol: 
18241893] Hichberg, nee Rae Ger. 1855|1928|Schroder, Hire Ger. 1870|1938| Godowsky, ee -|Rus. 
1667|1762|Geminiani, . |Ital, 1848}1935 Schroder; Carl. .|Ger. 1829/1869 Gottschalk, {0.8 
1716/1796) Giardini, F. ris .|Ital. 1815|1894|Sivori, Bins. jac Ttal. 1871)1951 Hutcheson, E. .|Aust 
1858/1937|/Hubay, Jeno... Hung. }/1888/1953 Spalding, ‘Aibert U.S. 1879|1951|Medtner, N....|/Rus. 
1831)1907| Joachim, Jos... |Hung. ||1784/1859 Spohr, Louis. . .|Ger, 1860/1943 Paderewski, T.. Pol. 
1893/1949) Kindler, Hans. .|Dutch ||1692/1770|Tartini, Gius. . . |Ital. 1873) 1943|Rachmaninoff,S.| Rus. 
1880/1940| Kubelik, Jan. ..|Boh. 1820/1881 Vieuxtemps, ine Belg. 1862/1946] Rosenthal, M.. .|Aust 
1790/1861/Lipinski, Karl. .|Pol. 1753/1824) Viotti, Jean. Ital. 1882 Piers panei ‘Artur.| Aust 
1722)1793|Nardini, P..... Ital. 1835/1880 Wienlawaski, ‘E. Pol. 1910)1949|/Schumann, H.. .|Rus. 
1784/1840|Paganini, N... .!Ital. 1845/1908! Wilhelmj, A ...|/Ger. 188111951 Shattuek, Arthur]. ... 
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Noted Americans of the Past 


aoe ae fcund ¥ here consult tables of Presidents and their Wives, Vice Presidents, Cabinet mem- 
S. Supreme C signers of th 
ee a oan as are eee 'S e Declaration of Independence, and other 
AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
sified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included, (N) signifies Navy. 


[Died Name pune Name ~ Born Died Name 


OLUTION CIVIL WAR: UNION 1807 1891|Johnston, Jos. B. 


1789|Allen, Ethan 1816]1894|Banks, Nath. P. 1807/1870|Lee, Robert EB. 
Barry, John (N) 1824|1881|Burnside, Ambrose 1821/1904/Longstreet, Jas. 


nt Clark, Gn. Rogers 1818/1893|Butler, Benj. F. 1814/1881 |Pemberton, J. ae 
1806|Gates, Horatio ; 184 42 1914 Ch ates, Ada R. ae ee Ste Roe ae 
0 orge 
1839|1876|Custer, Geo A. 1809|1877/Semmes, Raphael (N) 
180i 1893 Doubleday vik. nae SPANISH-AMERICAN 
arragu' a 1837)1917|Dewey, Geo. 
1890/Fremont, John C, 1846/1912 Evens, Ropley D. () 


, 1823|L885|Grant, Ulysses S. 
$3|1795|Marion, Fran 1824|1886|Hancock, W. 8. ead bes Bunetons, eredericss 


cis 
775|Montgomery, Richard sos 1879|Hooker, Jos. 
3 1804 [Sct Putnam, Israel 0) 1909 9| Howard, Oliver O. 1578 ech yes Hicamond ond ie (N) 


804|Schuyler, Philip 1302 1886| Hunter, "David Lee, Pitehnana 
¢ 1822 Stark, John 1815|1862|Kearny, Philip MacArthur, Arthur 
1795 Sullivan, John 1826/1885| McClellan, Geo. B. Miles, Nelson A. 
1818/1885) McDowell, Irvin Sampson, Wm. T. (N) 

1815|1872|Meade, Geo, G. 1839|1911|Schley, W. S. (N) 

1813|1891|Porter, David D. (N) 1835/1906|Shafter. Wns, oA 

1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 1845|1923|Sigsbee, Chas. D. (N) 

1831 sose Sata, ee Me 1869/1952/Taylor, Montg. (N) 

WAR OF 1812 2 erman, Wm 1836|1906| Wheeler, Jos. 
1816|1870|Thomas, Geo. H. 1860|1927' Wood, Leonard 


MasiGatubridud, Wm. CN), |[2528'1897! Worden, John L.(N) WORLD WARS 


1|1829|Dearborn, Henry 5 1886)1950 aupold H 
1820| Decatur, eephen Mm CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE |/1886)1950\4 Me rg Ae 


1841/Harrison, Wm, H 1818)1893|Beauregard, P. T. G. 1888]1950 Bachata Patrick (N) 
(N) 1817|1876|Bragg, Braxton 1887|1945 Buckner, imon, Jr. 
1823|1914| Buckner, Simon B. 1861/1947|Bullard, Robt. 13 


1816|1894|Early, Jubal A. Harbord, Jas, G. 

1813 ee 1817|1872|Ewell, Rich. S. Haskell, ‘Wm. N. 
35|1819|Perry, Oliver ‘a Tp Forrest, Nathan B. Mitscher, Mare os oS.) 
Hampton, Wade Patton, Geo. S., 
MEXICAN WAR Hill, Ambrose P. 1948 Pershing, John 57 
Hill, Daniel H. 1951|Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1869)|Pierce, Franklin Hood, John B. 1942|Stirling, ‘Yates (N) 
1866|Scott, Winfield Jackson, Thos. J. 1946 Stilwell, Jos. W. 

1867 Sloat, John D. (N) (Stonewall) 1953 Wainwright, Jno. M. 
1850 Taylor, Zachary 1862|Johnston, Albert S, isea 1921|Whittlesey, C. W. 


EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


DUCATORS 1832|/1918|White, Andrew D. 1832/1902/Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
; rests James B. 1787\1870|Willard, Emma 1599/1683/ Williams, Roger 
70|1949|Angell, James R. 1801]1877| Young, Brigham 
27|1911|Bascom, John 
1947|Butler, Nich. Murray SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
1909|Canfield, Jas. H. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1922)Abbott, Lyman REFORMERS 
Cornell, Ezra 1816|Asbury, Francis 
Dewey, John 1887 Beecher, Henry Ward 1860)1935)Addams, Jane 
Eliot, Chas. W 1863|Beecher, Lyman 1820|1906|Anthony, Susan B. 
Gilman, Paniel Cc. 1893 |Brooks, Phillips 1821/1912|Barton, Clara H. 
24|Hall, G. Stanley 1582/1658 Bulkeley, Peter 1800/1859|Brown, John 
Harper, William R. 1780/1842 Channing Wm. Ellery ||1859/1947/|Catt, Carrie Chapman 
Hopkins, Johns 1752|1817|Dwight, Timothy 1855|1926|Debs, Eugene 
0 Hopkins, Mark 1821)1910/Eddy, Mary G. Baker 1817/|1895 Douglass, Frederick 
42)1910| James, William 1703|1758;Edwards, Jonathan 1839/|1897|George, Henry 
90|1873|McGuffey, Wm. H. 1604/1690|Elliot, John 1869/1933 |Hillquit, Morris 
96|1859|Mann, Horace 1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1855|1925|LaFollette, Robt. M. 
52/1929 Matthews, J. Brander 1834|1921|Gibbons, James 1793|1880/|Mott, Lucretia 
69/1946) Neilson, Wm. A. 1748|1830|Hicks, Elias 1811/1886 (Noyes, John H. 
27|1908|Norton, Chas. Eliot 1590|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 1801/1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
55|1902|Palmer, Alice zpeemen 1843]/1926|/Kohler, Kaufmann 1810|1860)| Parker, Theodore 
04/1894 Peabody, Eliz. P 1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 1811/1884 Phillips, Wendell 
55|1916|Royce, Josiah 1837|1899|Moody, Dwight L. 1849/1914/Riis, Jacob A. 
64/1952 Santayana, George 1842|1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 1797|1874|Smith Gerrit 
74\1821|Seton, Elizabeth 1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 1816|1902|Stanton, Eliz. Cady 
4|1910 Sumner, Wm. Graham /|/1805|1844|Smith, Joseph 1818)1893 |Stone, Luey 


58|1915| Washington, Booker T. |!1863|1935 Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 1839|1898| Willard, ieaneee EB. 
INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 


siege roe wa 1332303 sib, gta, 
1770|1838|Clark, William angley, Samuel P. 

a 1932 Bee wie we a 1865|1940|Cook, Frederick A. 1823/1901/Leconte, Joseph 
47|1931|Edison, "thos. A. 1877|1948|Dickey, H. S. 1815/1878) Long, Crawford 
43/1798 |Fitch, John 1880/1951 Ellsworth, Lincoln 1865/1939|Mayo, Charles 
65|1815|Fulton, Robert 1844|1935|Greely, Gen. A. W. 1861/1930|/Mayo, Wm. J. 
18|1903|Gatling, Rich. J. 1820|1857|Kane, Elisha K. 1866|1945|Morgan, Thos. H. 
00/1860|Goodyear, Chas. 1774|1809 Lewis, Meriwestes 1838/1923|Morley, Edw. W, 
03|1855/Gorrie, John 1856/1920 Peary, Robt. 1819/1868 le Ns Gwe 
35|1901|Gray, Elisha 1779|1813|Pike, Zebulon AL. 1851/1902|Reed, Waiter 3° 
97|1878 Henry. Jos. 1793|1864|Schooleraft, Hy. R. 1846/1927 Remsen, Ira 
19|1869|Howe, Elias 1802|1847|Whitman, Marcus acen feae Rush, Benjamin 
gelisasirske’ Stinon SCIENTISTS 1844|1930| Wiley, Harvey W. 
69/1884 McCormick, Cyrus H. ||1883)1916|Abbe, Cleveland NATURALISTS 
91/1872|Morse, S. F. B. 1851|1928|Abbe, Robert 
43|1839|Rw msey, Jas 1807|1873|Agassiz, Louis 1864|1926)Akeley, Carl Ethan 
53/1937|Thomson, Elihu 1832|1867|Baird, Spencer 1780)1851|/Audubon, John J. 
46}1914 Westinghouse, Geo. 1773|1838|Bowditch, Nath. 1849|1926|Burbank, Luther 
65|1825|Whitney, Eli 1848/1908/Brooks, Wm. K. 1837|1921|Burroughs, John 
71/1948| Wrig' ht. Yorville 1864|1943|Carver, Geo. W. 1817|1862|Thoreau, Henry D. 
6711912 Wright’ Wilbur 1820|1887|Eads, James P. ||1838/1914|Muir, John 


a 
3 
, 
a 


Born)Died 


1866 1944 Ade, George 
1832/1888} Alcott, Louisa M. 
1836|1907| Aldrich, Thos. B. 
1834|1899|Aiger, Horatio, Jr. 
1849/1925|Allen, James Lane 
1941] Anderson, Sherwood 
1948| Atherton, Gertrude 
1950|Bacheller, Irving 
very Beach, Rex 
50/1898|/Bellamy, Edward 
Bicres, Am ee ee Vv. 


Name 


Brownson, Orestes 
Bunner, mee 
Cable, Geo. 
Cather, Willa S 


Cushing, C. 

Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
Davis, Rich. Harding 
1945 Deland, Margaret 


1919| Alden, Henry M. 
1872|Bennett, Jas. G. 
1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1947/Blythe, Samuel 
1877|Bowles, Sam'l, IT 
1890| Brisbane, Albert 
1936|Brisbane, Arthur 
37|Broun, Heywood 
Bonner, Robert. 
Chapple, Joe M. 
Childs, Geo. W. 
944/Clapper, Raymond 
1869/1948] Cortissoz, Royal 
1872/1947|Crowinshield, Frank 
1850)1933)Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 
1824/1892) Curtis, Geo. Wm. 
1819)1897|Dana, Chas. ae 
1869) 1942| Davis, Robt. 
1849/1925 DeYoung, M. i. 
1817}1895| Douglass, Frederick 
Finley. John H. 
Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
Gilder, Richard W. 
Godkin, Edwin L. 
Grady, Henry W. 


Austin, Mary 
Barlow, Joel 

Benet, Wm. Rose 
Bradstreet, Anne 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
Carleton, Will 

Cary, Alice 

Cary, Phoebe 
Cawein, Madison 
Cheney, John Vance 
Cooke, Edmund Vance 
Crane, Hart 
Daly, T. A. 
Dickinson, Emily 
Drake, Jos. Rodman 
Dunbar, Paul L. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Ficke, Arthur D. 
Field, Eugene 
Fletcher, John G. 
Freneau, Philip 
Guiney, Louise I. 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene 
Herford, Oliver 
Hoffenstein, Samuel 
Hoffman, Chas. F. 
Holmes, Oliver W. 
1842 Hopkinson, Jos. 
1900' Hovey, Richard 


1807|1886, Adams, Chas. Francis 
1838/1918} Adams, Henry 
1879|)1949) Adams, Jas. Truslow 
1870/1946/Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800/1891 Bancroft, George 
1861/1930|Barton, Wm. 5. 
1875|1948|Beard, Chas. A. 
1862)1927 Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863/1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862/1948]Cross, Wilbur 
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1875)1 
1822 1909 ale, aceon E. 
1908 aes. 2 eee 


London, Jacek 
McCutcheon, Geo. B. 
Melville, Herman 
Mitchell, Donald 
Mitchell, Margaret 
(Mitchell, S. Weir 


1811|1372|Greeley, Horace 
1829/1908| Halstead, Murat- 
1868)/1937|/ Hapgood, Norman 
1864/1928}Harvey, George 
1863/1951 — Wn. Randolph 
1899/1949) Hi Burton 
1856/1915 HunbERt Elbert 
1868|1930|/Hubbard, Frank (Kin) 
1859|1921|Huneker, Jas. G. 
1898/1949) Knickerbocker, H. R. 
1848/1909) Laifan, Wm 
1850|1925|Lawson, Victor F. 
1802|1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. 
1857/1949) McClure, S. 8. 
1823|1899|Medill, Jos. M. 
1841}1915 Nelson, Wm. R. 
1863/1948} Noyes, Frank B. 
1858/1935|Ochs, Adolph L. 
1856/1937|Ogden, Robt. 
1856] 1935/Older, Fremont 


1879]1946|Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847|1911\Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879|1939| Pulitzer. Raloh 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910| Howe, Julia Ward 
1871/1933|Jobnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|Key, Francis Scott 
1886/1918 Kilmer, ee 
1857/1894) Kin, 

1842]1881|Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887 Lazarus, Emma 
1824/1903)Leland, C. Godfrey 
1876/1944 Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879]1931|Lindsay, Vachel 
1807/1882/Longfellow, Henry W. 
1874/1925) Lowell, Amy 
1819|1891|Lowell, Jas. Tassel 
1852/1940 Markham, Edwin 
1868]1950| Masters, Edgar < 
1892|1950|Millay, Edna St. V 
1841/1913] Miller, Joaquin 
1869}1910 Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
1779|1863|Moore, Clement C. 
1835|1908|Moulton, Louise C. 
1882]1932|Oppenheim, Jas. 
1779|1860| Paulding, James K. 
1791}1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874|1922|Peabody, Josephine P. 
1871/|1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809/1849|Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822/1872|/Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856/1935|Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943! Rice, Cale Young 


1864|1945) Eliot, Elisworth E. 
1817|1881|Fields, Jas. T. 
1842/1901) Fiske, John 
1886/1953'Freeman, Douglas S. 
1838/1905|Hay, Jobu M. 
1870|1949| Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852/1932 MeMaster, John B. 
1814|1877| Motley, John 
1832/1901) Nicolay, John G. 
1823/1893 Parkman, Francis 


Born) Died 


1844|1901|Thompson, Maurie 
1835|1910 Twain Mark (Samu 
Clemens) 


11960,1938| Wolfe, Thomas 
AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHER? 


1900|1945/Pyle, Ernest T. 
1820/1869 ond, H. Ae 
1882|1947|Reid, Ogden M 
1837|1912/Reid, Whitelaw 


18 

1878|1936|Simonds, Frank 

1896) 1948/Sorrelis, ‘John H. 
1880)1952|Speed, Keats 
1866/1936|Steffens, Lincoln 
1848)}1929/Stone, Melville E. 
1875|1952/Sullivan, Mark : 
1921|Taylor, Bert (B.L/ 
1/1914) Townsend, Geo. A. 
1949) Villard, Oswald 
1921 Watterson, Henry 
1882 were Thurlow 

916|W , Horace V. 
1944|White, Wm. Allen 
1935 Williams, Walter 
1867| Willis, Nath. P. 
1943|Woollcott, Alexander 
1926] Young, Lafayette 


1849/1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcom# 
1869/1935] Robinson, Edwin A. 
1813|1880/Sargent, Epes 
1816/1887|Saxe, John Godfrey 
1860|1932 Scollard, Clinton 
1888] 1916|Seegar, ‘Alan 
1860/1916 Sherman, Frank D. | 
1791/1865 Sigourney, Lydia H.. 
1841/1887/Sill tag Rowland 
1808)1895 Smith, F. 
1833|1908 Steve Edmund G 
1869/1926/Sterling, ‘George 
1825)|1903|Stoddard, , Richard B 
1849/1909|Tabb, John B. 
1825|1878|Taylor, Bayard 
1894|1948|Taggard, Genevieve 
3884/1933 Teasdale, Sara 
1884/1944 Tietjens, Eunice 
1836/1894!|Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951 
1877|1947 
1852|1933 i | 
1893/1938 «AS 
1819]1892| Whi 
1807|1892 ee "John G. 
1855/1919) Wilcox, Ella W. 
1795|1842| Woodworth, Samuel 
1885/1928] Wylie, Bl inor 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


1796|1859)| Prescott, Wm. 
1848] 1927) Rhodes, Jas. Word 
1841/1900/Ridpath, John C. 
1850/1928/Sloane, Wm. M. 
1789} 1866 Sparks, Jared 
1857|1944|Tarbell, 
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Name 


542 Bea 
917 Beckwit) J, Carrol 


Birch, Reginald B. 
| z13i9 Blakelock, Ralph A. 
Secipimtas aerye = 


oughton, George H. 
‘ord, y tiem 


iman, S: 
7\1815|Copley, John 8: 
t aore Co: Lhe 


5}1918 Growninshield, Prederie 
ani 


8/1919) Duveneck, “Frank 
4/1916) Eakins, Thomas 

1921|Earle, Lawrence C: 
2, 1926|Foster, Ben. 

1884 Freeman, James E. 
ised Fuller, George 
1934|Fuller, Henry Brown 

8° 1928\Gay. Edward 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 


Born| Died Name 


1823 ee Gifford, S co 
(ewes 
a " Dennett 


Childe 
1872|1930|Hawthorne, Charles Ww. 
1813/1894|Healy, G. P. A. 

1865) 1929) Henri mt Babak 
1823|1890|Hicks, Thomas 
1836/1910|Homer, Winslow 
1840/1895 Hovenden Thomas 
1844|1929|Howe, William H 
1824/|1879| Hunt, ee a 


1824 1906 Jabneee, sine 
1848]1927|Jones, H. Bolton 


1836|1897|Martin, Homer 
1843|1923|Maynard, George W. 
1860/1932|Melchers, Gari 
1858|1925|Metcalf, W. ; 
1842/1922) Miller, Charles H. 
1846|1912| Millet, Francis D. 
1855/1930) Moeller, Louis 
1829/1901) Moran, Edward 


1837|1926| Moran, Thomas 
1858]1928|Mowbray, H 
1853|1921|Murphy, J. Fr: 
1847)1918} Nicoll, JG, 
1835|1907| Noble, Thomas S. 
1811)1885|Page, William 
1869/1941|Paxton, William McG. 
1741|1827|Peale, Chas. W. 
1778|1860|Peale, Rembrandt 
1851|1914|Pearce, Charies 9. 
1857/|1923|Potter, Edward C 
1853'1911'Pyle, Howard 


Born Died 


1868 1929| Quinn, Edward T. 
1858/1916 Ranger, tes Ww: 


1 R eid id Rober 

€ 
1861/1909) R: ee 
1854/1922 
1833/1905 


Name 


gent, John S. 
sare William 
Sewell, Amanda B. 
ae eo bhn Yi 
ar €) 
Shattuck, reds 


Sully, Thomas 
Symons, Gardner 
Thayer, Abbott H. 
Tarbell, Edmund C. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 

9} Truesdell, Garlord 8. 
Trani, John 


Van Laer, Alexander T. 
Vedder, Elihu 

Volk, Stephen A. D. 
Waldo, Samuel L. 
Walker, Henry O° 


1738|1820| West, Benjamin 
1874|1929| Wetherill, E. ee K. 
1834/1903) Whistler, J. M. 
1820|1910| Whittredge, Worthingtn 
1823/1903) Wood, Thomas W 
1836)1892 Wyant, Alpcance® H. 
1830'1923| Yewell, George H. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 


3711953) Arms, John Taylor 
56|1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 
1951|Benson, Frank W. 
5/1930) Briggs, "Clare 
2/1909| Bush Charles G. 
76|1820|Charies. William 
73|1952|Christy, H. Chandler 


§/1911)Ball, Thomas 


1922|Borglum, Solon H. 
1|1924|Brenner, Victor D. 
65|1919|Brooks, Richard E. 
14|1886|Brown, Henry K. 
§7|1935|Bush-Brown, H. K. 
60|1920|Clark, Thomas 8S. 
(4|1857|Crawford, Thomas 


7 
: 1941 Seraitan Gutzon 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, 


$2/1901) Armour, Philip D. 
4/1848] Astor, John Jacob 
33/1919] Belmont, August 
35/1919| Carnegie, Andrew 
)1|1883} Cooper, Peter 

95/1951] Dawes, Chas. G. 
611893] Drexel, Anthony J. 
$911817|duPont, Pierre S. 
55|1906| Field, Marshall 
13|1947| Ford, Henry 

79|1952| Fox, William 
56|1892|Gould, Jay 
}4/1916|Green, Henrietta(Hetty) 
4|1940| Harkness, Edward S. 
37/1909| Harriman, Edward H. 
5911897| Havemeyer, Theo. A. 
811916! Hill, James J 


1849)1935)Hopson, William F. 
1866/1925| Keller, Arthur I. 
1861/1933|Kemble, E. W. 
1838]1895|Keppler, Joseph 
1876|1952)|Kirby Rollin 
1866|1940|Macdonald, Arthur N. 
1872|1934| McCay, Winsor 
1870/1949) McCutcheon, John T 
1858|1938|McDougall, Walt 
1860|1919| Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 
1869|1935|Mielziner, Leo 
1874/1940) Mora, F. ‘Louis 
1874|1948|}Morgan, Wallace 
1840/1902|Nast, Thomas 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


1884; 1952; Davidson, Jo 
1877/1953) Fraser, James E. 
1790|1852) Frazee, John 
1850/1931) French, Daniel C. 
1862) 1929) Graffy, Charles 
1805|1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830/1908|Hosmer, Harriet 
1868)|1925|Jaegers, Albert 
1843] 1997) Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1863/1937] MacMonnies, Fred. W 
1858|1927| Marling, Philip 


1821)1900|Huntington, C. P. 
1879|1948] Knudsen, Wm. K. 
1868}1948/ Lamont, Robert F P 
1870|1948|Lamont, Thos. 
1880] 1952| Lasker, “Albert D. 
1831]1902| Mackay, John W. 
1874|1938| Mackay, Clarence 
1855|1937|Mellon, Andrew W. 
1825|1910| Mills, Darius 
1837|19i3| Morgan, J. zeepont 
1868]1943| Morgan, J. P.. 
1813|1890| Morgan, Junius 8 
1742) 1818} Moses, Tsaac 

1795] 1869|Peabody, George 
1831|1897|Pullman, Geo. M. 
1839] 1937| Rockefeller, John D 
186211932| Rosenwald, Julius 


1863) 1928) Outcault, Richara F. 
1741/1827| Peale, Charies W. 
1857|1926| Pennell, Joseph 

1933] Platt, Charles A. 
1911| Pyle. Howard 

1952) Robinson, Boardman 
1817] Savage, Edward 
1885) Smillie, James 

1909} Smillie, James D. 
1924] Watt. William G. 
1952] Webster, H. T. 

1916} Wolf, Henry 

1859] Yeager, Joseph 

1935] Zimmerman. Eugene 


1938) Nobie, W. Clark 
1940) O’ Connor, Andrew 
1920) O’Donovan, William 
1935| Paulding, John 

1873} Powers, Hiram 

1917] Pratt, Bela 

1929] Quinn, Edmond T. 
1904| Rogers, John 

1907| St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1922| Shrady, Henry M. 
1936| Taft, Lorado 

1910! Ward, J. Q. A. 


FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 


1740)1785|Salomon, Haym 
1847/|1920jSchiff, Jacob H. 
1848/1931/Straus, Nathan 
1839]1903 |Swift, Gustavus 
1845/1920|Vail, Theo. N. 
1794/1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1843/1899)| Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1821]1885/Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1849] 1920/Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1835/1900/Villard, Henry 
1838]1922|Wanamaker, John 
1871}1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
1841]1994|Whitney, Wm. C. 
1868/1951|Wiggin, Albert H. 
1852|1919| Woolworth, Frank 
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Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music _ 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Albert, Bugene Con So ee 
ene, hoa (1710-1778) 


fudran, —- 8 TT 
ach, Johann S. 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870 


Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
ee Alban (1885-1935) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
pie ee ‘ aesoee) 
Binder. Kar = 

Bishop, Henry R. (1786-1855) 


Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Framcesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Francois (1668-1733) 
Cui, Cesar A. Saese 1218) 
Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. Siege tpan) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L. E. (1804-1892) 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. tigieciseas 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792): 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (7855 18tD 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. B. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 


“aet « n 


Christoph W. (1714-1787 
Board, Benjamin L. ¢ 14g lees 


Goldmark, K: 

Gomes, Antonio C. (1 
..M. (1829-1869 

Gottschalk, L if g (isis1ts9) 


1 1907) 

ui (1837-1892) 

sie ache i“ Ctciety 
ley, = - 

aleves Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 


) 
Handel, Geo: F. (1685-1759 
Hartmann jobannP. (1805-1 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, T or ieee 


Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinan a canas 


Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945} 

Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 


Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre C. errcarte 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. erat 
Leoncavallo, Bugis 1858-1919 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffler, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Lu: (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1884) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter, (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 


=: 


N- , Otto (1810-18 
lederineyer; Louis (1a02= 


1561-1630) 
4 i Guiseppe (1804-1 : = 


Planquette, Robert (1850- 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Sonic, Sele we rae 
atows oseph M. 

Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809- 
Prokofiev, Sergei (1892-195 
Puccini, Giacomo 


Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835- 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-18 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, x 
Schubert, Franz P. ( 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838: 
Schumann, Robert (1810-18 
Servette, Gaston (1846-1904 
Severac, Deodat de (1873 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-188 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-184 
Sinding, Christian (1856-19. 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1 
Solomon, Edward (1853-18 
Sommer, Hans ee 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-190 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774- 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-- 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804- 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-3 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 


Vivaldi, Antonio 
Vogel, Charles L. 
Volkman, Robert { 
Wagner, Richard (1813-188 
Wallace. William V. (1813- 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1 
Wieniawski. Henri (1835-188 
Winter, Peter von (1754-182: 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1893) 
Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1 


” : Aig 


ORGES BIZET, 1838-1875 


nen 
on Procopio 
air Maid of Perth 
‘: Fishers 


GAETANO DONIZETTI, 
1797-1848 


m Pasquale 
ARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
aust 
meo and Juliet 
(PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria Rusticana 

*Amico Fritz 
e Rantzau 
5 abeau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 
Herodiade 


uggler of Notre Dame 
Don Quixote 
leopatra 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 

‘Marriage of Figaro 


Important Com 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte 
Magic Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 
La Boheme 

Manon Lescaut 

Tosca 

Madame. Butterfly 

Girl of the Golden West 
La Rondine 

Sister Angelica 

Tl Tabarro 

Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar's Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
1835-1921 

Samson and Delilah 

Henry VIII 

Phyrne 

Helen 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barper of Seville 
Otello 

La Cerentola 


Armida 

Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


; Arabella 
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posers and their Operas 
Except for a few well known operas, titles are in English. 


~ Rosenkavalier 


Woman without a Shadow 
Ariadne on Naxos 


Egyptian Helen 
PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893 


Undine 
Guardsman 


Iolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Aida 
ale 

imon Boccanegra 
Macbeth 
Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 
Ernani 
Don Carlo 
Il Trovatore 
Masked Ball 
La Traviata 
Falstaff 


RICHARD WAGNER, 1813-1883 
Rienzi 
Flying Dutchman 
Tannhaéuser 
Meistersinger von Nuremberg 
Lohengrin 
Rheingold 
Valkyrie 
Siegfried 
Gotterdammerung 

(Twilight of the Gods) 
Tristan and Isolde 
Parsifal 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 


Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


A fricaine—Meyerbeer 


Almira—Handel 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
ee pendel 
Armide- uc) 
xrtered Bride—Smetana 
Bat (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
Beggar Student—Millocker 
Beggar’s Opera—Gay 
Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 
Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky 
Billy Budd—Britten 
Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues-—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 
Castor - iat ee ae act 
ndrillon—Isoua: 
fehimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 
Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecoca 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 
Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 
Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 
Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 
Fra Diavolo—Auber 
Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 

Gioconda—Ponchielli 

Goyescas—Granados 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 

Hamiet—Thomas 

Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 

Jewess—Halevy 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Khoyvanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibes $ 

Life for the. Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3_Qranges—Prokofiev 

Macbeth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Burydice—Gluck 


Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 

Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 

Palestrina—Pfitzner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 

Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 

Peter Grimes—Britten 

Poor Jonathan—Millocker 

Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 

Prince Igor—Borodin 

Prophet—Meyerbeer ‘ 

Puritans—Bellini 

Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 

Resurrection—Alfano 

Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 

Roi d’¥s (Le)—Lalo 

Rosamunde—Gialdini 

Rossignol—Stravinsky 

Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 

Ruy Blas—Marchetti 

Sakuntala—Alfano 

Schwanda the Bagpiper—Wein- 
berger 

Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 

Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 

Sonambula—Bellini 

Stradella—Flotow 

Sunken Bell—Respighi 

Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 

Teodora—Scarlatti 

Tiefland—d’ Albert 

Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 

Vestal—Mercadante 

Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 

Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 

Violanta—Korngold 

Wanda—Dvorak 

War & Peace—Prokofiev 

White Lady—Boieldieu 

Winter's Tale—Bruch 

Wozzeck—Berg 

Zampa—Herold 

Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 


W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. 


Thespis, 1871 

Trial by Jury, 1875 

The Sorcerer, 1877 

H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 


Princess Ida, 1884 


The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900. 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888 
The Gondoliers, 1889 

Utopia, Ltd.. 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 
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Operas by American Composers 


idep nies «atin ee ae 

Amahl and the Night Visitors— 
Menotti 

Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti 


terbury 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
€yrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 
Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 
Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 


Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 
VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 


1492—First voyage. Discovered San Salvador, Rum Cay, Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo). 
1493—Second voyage, first part. Discovered Dominica, Guadalupe, Marigalante, Montserrat, Anti 


Sy 
ar te hte SP 


‘ - —— 


Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 
Garrick—Albert Stoessel 
Giants in the Earth—Moeore 
Golden Butterfily—Reg. De Koven 
Hiawatha—Coleridge-Taylor 
Island God—Menotti 
Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King’s Henchman—D. Taylor 
ne of Sleepy Hollow—Mar- 
Ze) 


Light from St. Agnes—Harling 

Madeleine—Victor Herbert 

Man Without a Country— 
Damrosch 

Maria Malibran—R. R. Bennett 

Medium—Menoiti 

Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 

Mona—Horatio Parker 


San Martin, Santa Cruz, Virgin Islands. 


1494—Second voyage, second part (Columbus having remained in the Western hemisphere). Dis 


Jamaica, Isles near Cuba, Isle of Pines, La Mona. 


1498 Third voyage. Discovered Trinidad, South America mainland, Gulf of Paria (Orinoco Rive 
1502—Fourth voyage. Discovered St. Lucia, Guanja off Honduras, Cape Gracias a Dios (Hondur 


Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante (isthmus of Panama). 


A.D. Explorer and Employer Discovery 
91407. |John ‘Cabot... 2. ci. yess ...{Italian-English....... Cape Breton Isl., C 
1498 |John and Sebastian Cabot: :) |‘: |Italian-English.. >. 77! Canada meee 
1500 |Pedro Alv. Cabral. ............ 


1500 |Vincente Pinzon....... 
1500-1502|Gaspar Corte-Real..... 
1501 |Rodrigo de Bastidas... 
peed 1008 oer so Vespucci..... 
Vasco N. de Balboa.... 
Juan Ponce de Leon... 


= 
wo 


1515 {Juan de Solis..... 
1519 |Alonso de Pineda. 
1519 |Hernando Cortes. 
apae Serre Magellan. 


Gio CeeeERen One 

1596-1527 Sebastian Cabot. 
Alfonso de Souza. 
1832 Francisco Pizzaro. . 


39 {Marcos de Niza. 
1540 {Francisco V. de Coronado.. 
1540 |Hernando d'Alarcon... 
1540 |Garcia de L. Cardenas. . 
1541 |Francisco de Orellana. . 
1542 |Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo 
1565 |Pedro Menendez,...... 
1573 |Pedro Marquez........ 

76 |Martin Frobisher...... 


15 
1577-1580) Francis ieee Sonera 
1582 


1602 a 
1603-—1609|Samuel de Champlain 
1604 


Samuel de Champlain 
1607 |Capt, John Smith. 

1609-1610|}Henry Hudson. 

1669-1682| Robert Cavalier de ia 


Jacques Cartier...... . 

Pedro de Mendoza..... 
1539 |Francisco de Ulloa..... 

Ja taal Hernando de Soto..... 


meee eens 


Louis Jolliet—Jacques Marquette 


OTHER EXPLORERS 
Nationality 


ates Mouth of Mieslasibod 
7 Straits, f Magellan, Ti 
.. [Str 0 agellan, Tierra del Fuep 
..|Atlantie Coast-New York harbor 4 
.-|Rio de la Plata (river) 
..|Rio de Janiero (river) 
..|Reru 
.. (Canada, Mont Real 
hele eee Buenos ‘Aires (river) 
\ajatnfolestelsitts California coast 
Mississippi River 
Kee roi tayo vo: sikre tere Southwest (now U. 8.) 
cian Chavale,s Wvrevt Southwest (now U.S.) 
tin iwousavaretgiatotair in Colorado River 
Sie Fv Fa HOUSE Su Sialelaieare,k vinhe Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
a sige (s Gisiaasecettw ~peranean River 


Montezuma—Frederick Glease 
Natoma—Victor Herbert 
Old Maid & en 
Pipe of Desire—Frank Conver 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems 
Poia—Arthur Nevin 
Porgy & Bess—Gershwin 
Red Feather—De Koven 
Regina—Blitzstein 


Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Witch of Salem—Cadman 


nhas/eralatevvieraiereten Southwest (named New Mexic 
artha’s Vineyard and Manastt 


uset 
Britny aanaT Canadian interior, Lake Ch: 
slarelalereleua/etepetone Mt. Desert Island ample 


ives feats penmeni 
us Bering.......... Bering Strait 
1731 |V. de la Verendrye. ; 
174i Vitus Bering . Deere heLDantsbiucsia ines ca ee ) 
7 aspar de Portola............./Spanish....... 
1778 |Capt. James Cook. .....5...22: Radamei Ye Golden Gate Bay 
1792 |George Vancouver.............|English...... Canada west coast 
Poa, iRobert-Gray’, .....0< «co.cc scien Fp cae a Columbia River 
1793 {Alexander Mackenaie. see cesses... +. [Canadian west 
eee Architects 
836|1918| Armstrong, D. Maitland||1857/1947|Plagg, Ernest 18 
1806) 1924 Bacon, Henry 1859 1934| Gilbert, , Cass. 1348 ion Pokeae nee 
a eealione meets ison, 1869 1923 Goodhue, Bertram C, 1837|1913|Post, George B. 
pretihess peuaner, Arnold W. 1847/1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. ||1838 1886) Richardson Henry H, 
AGsoli3t2 Burner, Bans |/esslisen| neice chan, ||HR36 1902 Sue bl 
cKim ar 
1858/1911|Carrere, John M. 1846/1928|Mead, flliam R. Pa lees 1925 a ae Sa 1B 
4846|1916|Cook, Walter 1781|1855|Mills, Robert 1853/1906| White, Stanford 2 


3 Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Noted Personalities— Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
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_ Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


Name Birthplace Born 
A 

tt, Bud (Wm.)...}Asbury Park, N. J....| 1895 
, Ge Salamanca, N. Y..... 1887 
St. Paul, Minn....... 898 

Wover ALK {eto rr. cs 90 
BtOR; Ps.) co o.. 1929 
Waterloo, Iowa... ..- 926 
Baitimore, Md....... 1914 
.--.| 1903 


New York, N. Y. 


rod eivisres eee |. 


Hen, Gracie.......- 
Hen, 3 Bailey.....|Danielson, Conn...... 
en, S HOVE sees New York, N. Y...... 

OE, JUNE 5 ores - Westchester Co., N.Y. 
lonzo, PA TONS Oo cote core Havana, Cuba......./..... 
ivarado, Don....... Albuquerque, N. M... 
Meche, Don........ Kenosha, Wis........ 
mos (fF, F. Gosden) - .|Richmond, Va....... 
msterdam, Morey...|Chicago, Ill.......... 
pnders, Gienn....... Los Angeles, Calit.... 


nderson, John 


SWEOTTAY.. . 0. sess ist. John’s, Nfld. . 


eerson, Judith..... Adelaide, Australia. .. 


nderson, Marian. .|Philadelphia, Pa... 


Birmingham, Ala 


Tama, Lucine....... 


Collins, Miss......... 


.|Minneapolis, Minn... 
. |Minneapolis, Minn... 
.|Minneapolis, Minn... 


den, Eve.......... Mill Vauey, Calit 
rien, Richard....... Charlottesville, Va.... 
rmstrong, Louls..... New Orleans, 
Tmstrong, Robert... |S5aginaw, Mich 
rnaz, Desi.......... Santiago, Cuba 
rnold, Edward..-... New York, N. 
rnt, Charles........ Michigan City, Ind... 
Trau, Claudio.......|Chillau, Chile 
Fthur, Jean...... .-.|New York, N 

Reparawais-s Omaha, Nebr 
Sther, Nils......... Maimo, Sweden 
stor, Mary........- Quincy, Ill...... 
tes. Roscoe......... Grange, Miss. 
twood, Donna...... Newton, Kan. 
mer, Mischa.......- St. Petersburg, Russia. 
utry, Gene...... ...|Tioga, Texas... .. ...+ 
yres, Lew.........- Minneapolis, Minn. 

B 

acall, New York, N. Y..... 
Baeaiont "Salvator Rome, Italy......... 
aclanova, Olga... Moscow, FPussia 


{|St. Joseph, Mo... 


acon, ng.. Ope 
mey Pear! .|Newport News, Va. 
ter, Fay.........|Los Angeles, Calit. 

aker, Belle... 2... joe ew. work, Ne Yc inc 
aker, Benny.......- St. Joseph, Mo... och se 
aker, Josephine..... St. MOmrie mins * 
aker, Kenny,,...... jepeciees Calif...... 
( 8 20 ee oes Philadelphia, Pa...... 
alanchine, George. ..|St. Petersburg, Russia, 
all, Lucille......... Butte, Mont......... 
ampton, Rose...... Jleveland, Ohio...... 
ancroft, George..... Philadelphia, Pa... ... 


ari, Lynn. sw loseece e(ROanOke, Va...% 
eo Binnle. . is... London, England 
arnett, Vincent..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


arrymore, Lionel. . 
arthelmess, Richard. |New York, N. Y.. 
artholomew, Freddie,j London, England 


8 
Cabot, Bruce... 


Name 


Bigley, Isabel........ 
ing, Rudolf. ........ 

Bjoerling, sais 

Biack, Frank 


Bolger, Ray......... 
Bondi, Beulah........ 
Bonelli, Richard...... 
Booth, Sh irley.. . Ame 
Borge, Victor........ 
Bort, Lucrezia.....): 
Borzage, Frank... ... 
Boswell, Connie...... 


Boyer, Charles. 
Bracken, Eddie : 
Bradley, Grace....... 


Brailowsky, Alexander 


Brando, Marlon.,.... 
Branzell, Karin...... 
Brendel, El.......... 
Brennan, Walter A... 
Brent, Evelyn....... 
Brent, George....... 
Brent, Romney...... 
Brisson, Carl......... 
Britton, Barbara..... 
Britton, George...... 
Broderick, Helen..... 
Brook, Clive......... 
Brooks, Phyllis...... 
Brophy, Edward..... 
Brown, Joe E.,...... 


Brown Johnny Mack.. 


Brown, Pamela....... 
Brown. Vanessa...... 
Brownlee, John 
Bruce, Carol... 
Bruce, Virginia. 
Brusiloff, Nat. . 


Burton, Richard. 
Bushman, Francis xi 
Buttons, Rede cee: 
Buzzell, Eddie. - 

Byington. Spring... 


Cc 


Caesar, Sid......5..; 


.|Cincinnati, ones 
:|Pigeac, France 


Source: Latest authentic records as of Dec. 1; 1953 


Birthplace 
Gloucester, N. a aveevchere 


-|Red Bank, N. ; 
San Antonio, Tex., 


Bast Cleveland, Ohio. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Joplin, MO.7eaiaae see 


.|Engiand.. 


Jefferson City, Mo.... 


../New York, N. Y . 
.|Garlogs, Englaz . 
.|Chicago, Ill 


. (Stora Tuna, Sweden. . 
.| Philadelphia, Pa...... 
.|Salisbury, N. C 


. Kisco, N. Y.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. |New York, INDI 5c 


Detroit, Mich.......; 
Greenville, Tex....... 
Dorchester, Mass..... 
Chicago, Tl... .. 0531: 
Port Byron, N. Y.,... 
New York, ‘N.Y. 

Copenhagen, Denmark 
Valencia, Spain....., 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


Born 


New Orleans, La..,..]..... 


Brooklyn, N. Y...... 


Evanston, Ill 
Stockholm, Sweden, 

Philadelphia, PR ore ae 
Swampscott, Mass..,. 
Tampa, Fia.........- 
Dublin, Ireland...... 
Saltillo, Mexico...... 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Long Beach, Calif... .|..... 


gece Apis etek 
Boise, Idaho......... 
New York Nt Miva 
Holgate, Ohio Bie aia weet 
Dothan, Ala... 27111: 


Vienna, Austria...... 


j Helensburgh, cyt ast 
. |Washington, D. C. 


.|Van Buren, Ark... 


New York, N. Y.. ae 


; bos York, N. Y 


Broostyn, N. Y...... 


.-|Colo. Springs, Colo, 


...|Carisbad, N. Mex. ..- 


Yonkers, N. Y.....+. 


’ 
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Calloway, Cab.... 
Calvet, Corinne. . 


Garson, Jack.... 
Carson, Mindy. 
Casadesus, Gab 


Caulfield, Joan....... 
Cavallero, Sov sgataeae & S50 

ey, Jr. tees es ; Sane 
Channing, Carol. //:<|Seattle, Wash. 
Chaplin, Ponariea: ++». /London, England..... 


e, rave axejara(oys 
Chasins, Abram. . 
Chatterton,Ruth. ;. 
Chevalier, hae ele A 
Christie, Audrey..... 


Churchill, Sarah..... 


I 
Clark, aie 
Clark, Dane. 


Champaign, Ill.. 
-}Omsahw, Nebr........ 
.|Maysville, Ohio...... 


a nt 


Noted Pe:sonalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Name 
D 


Birthplace 


De Camp, Rosemary.. |Pres 


De Carlo, Yvonne.... 
Denes cledanS 
0) 
aven, 1, Olivia 


de Los Angeles, V se visor Spain 


De Mille, 
De Mille, Cecil | eS 
Del Rio, Dolores. 


An 
de Wilde, Brandon... 
b , Mariene.... 


Donaid, Peter C...... 
Donat, Robert. . 
Donlevy, Brian.: 


Donnelly, Ruth...... 


Trenton, N. J.. 


pa fb 


: 


ry 


bath ht i a 
en : 


Coates, Albert....... . {St. Petersburg, Russia. Dooley, Ray.........!Glasgow, Scotian 

Coats, Eric. ...... -.-.|Hucknall, England... Dorn, Philip .aeeeeee |SChevengingen, Hol’ : 
ODD, Lee d........ |New York, N. Y..... Doro. Marie.........|Duneannon. Pa...... : 
Coburn, Charles D. /:|Macon, Ga.....-. ea Dorsey, Jimmy.......|/Mahanoy Plane, = ote 
Coca, Imogene.......|Philadelphia, Pa......).. --» || Dorsey, Tommy......|Mahanoy Sisee Pa... d 


Colbert, Claudette. 


-..|Paris, France. 
Collier, Constance. 


las; ROWE eee 
...|Windsor, England: ; Douglas, Kir 


Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


eivleteteletetes 


ouglas, Melvyn .|Macon, Ga.... J 
Collinge, lhe ae ...-|Dublin, Treland...... Doone Pauline . |Philadelphia, Pa. g 
Collins, Jose. :./London, England... : Dow, Peggy. . .|Columbia, Miss o 
Colman, Ronald..:.:!|Richmond, England.. Dowling, Eadie. Providence, R. a 
Colonna, JOLY... 32, .|Boston, Mass........ Downey, Morton d 
Como, Perry... .. esse Canonsburg, Pa. Dragonette, Jessi eel 
Compton, Fay. ))3{-!|Eondon, England... Drake, Alfred. . 19 
Conklin, Peggy...:...|Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥.. oe Drake, Betsy. .... ..|Paris, France. . is 
Conte, Richard.......|New York, p's Draper, Paul... ...|Florence, Italy. 19) 
Coogan, Jackie. . :|Los Angeles, Calit. +++} 1914]|Draper. Ruth... _. . |New York. N. 1s 
Cook, Clyde.........|Australia..... ++++| 1891|| Drew, Elien....._. .|Kansas City Mo.. 1% 
Cook, Donald,....... Portland, Ore asso ne Dena Douglas. . ..}/Hamilton, Ont, Can..|... 
Cook, Joe...........|Chicago, IN.......... Duncan, Rosetta. ....|Los Angeles, Calit. sae 
Cooper, Gary........|Helena, Mont..... ters Dunean, Todd...... Danville, Ky..... 19 
Cooper, Gladys. .....|Lewisham, England, . . Duncan: Vivian...... ome 
Cooper, Jackie. ......|ios Angeles, alif . Dunham, Katherine. .|Chicago, Ill.......... ix 
Conper, Melville..... Birmingham, England. Dunn, Emma........ 18 
Corbett, Lenora.....- |.ondon, England.. Dunn, James... :....|New York, N. Y..... 1% 
Corey, Wendell...... Dracut, Mass........ e, Irene... .....| Louisville, Ky........ . 
Corneil, Don.........: New York, N. Y.....) 1921|\Dunnock, Mildred... _|Baltimore, Md....... oie 
Cornell, Katharine... ,|/Berlin, Germany.....| 1898||Durante, Jimmy... ..|New York, N. ¥...., 18 
elied TAO: leceiara Vienna. Austria. Warts 1% 
ortot, Alfred........ Nyon, France........ Duryea, Dan........ ‘ 1% 
Costello, ane soso Pittsburgh, Pa. s6...0. x es 5 
Costello; Lou. oeeeiraterson, N. J....... aig on by 
Cotten, Joseph... } apie es migehn Ke 
owan, Jerome....:... ING Wo COrk NOW. sein , Florence. ....|England....... Peet ee al 
Coward, Noel. . Teddington, Engiand..|° 1899 Teme Billy. ats ah Pittsburgh, Pa eae 19 
Crabbe, Larry (Buster) Oakland, Calif’.......). -..!|Bddy, Nelson........ Renigentes RR. Dee 1 
Craig, James...... Nashville, vt 1912 Edwards, Alan.......|New York, N. Y..... 1 
Crain, Jeanne........ arstow, +++| 1925 |\hawards. Clift. : 22: +! |/Hannipat. Mo... aa 
Crawford, Broderick. :|Philadelphia, oa. Sceuhar a 191i Eawards, Joan. «os'| New York. N. Xs 20.0 1 
Crawford, Joan...... San Antonio, Tex.....| 1908 Edwards, Ralph. . ey ia Merine, ee Pee! 
Crisp, Donald........ London, England.....|,.... Eggerth, Marta. - |Budapest, Hungary.. 19 
Cromwell, John....... Toledo, Ohio.5; 45.7. Ay 1888 ||Helevsky, Andre... _. FRUSBIB Esc. cle eee ae 
Crooks, Richard. . .|Trenton, IN. Lole omits 1900||}Idridge, Florence. .. eee es N. Neva etal 
Crosby, Bing (Harry): |Tacoma, Wash... : 1904 || Eilington, Duge. ..-..|Washiigton, D. GC... )| 18 
Crosby. Bob........ . (Spokane, Wash.......| 1913||Blliott, Bill..4....... Pattonsburg, Mo..... sca 
Cross, Milton. ...|New York. N. ¥. sees! 1897 ison, James. . S on en) Contes Iowa, a 
Cugat. See ad a” ie elona. Spain..... man, ISCN@....6-. alnoye, R As eceintace 
oC i Willi sae ° ne 1908 Elsom, Isobel. .......|Chesterton, England..| 18 
‘ullen, William...... Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1920 Emerson, Faye Elizabeth, La. 19 
Culver, Roland...... London, sy nga 1900 || Frrikson. ‘Leif,,::...1./Alameda, Gaiit....___| 19 
Cummings, Constance.|Seattle, Wash. . «-| 1910]|Erwin, Stuart.......,|/Sauaw Valiey, Calit.. Ca 
Cummings, Robert, . .|Joplin, Mo. +++..{ 1910||/Etting, Ruth.........|David City, Nebr. 19 
Cummings, Vicki... ; ‘{Northampton, Mass. .| 1919 pans, Dale........,|Uvalde, Tex........ 19 
Cummins, Peggy..... Prestatyn, No. Wales. 1925 Seaton: Maurer peaks es Dorehebier, Bigiaid. ® 
Curzon, Clifford...... London, Engiad,.... +| 1907||Rwell, Tom....,....: Owensboro, Ky. aac 
Curtis, Tony....... .|New York, N. Y...... 1925 ||Eythe, William... >: >! |Mars, PRsease eee 19 
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Birthplace 
f Logansport, dnd. 


0! ne ara 

BOR ter or shevs illim: pares Grable, Betty St. Pisuts an ote es 
alee s sie GOR St osu 04||Graham, Martha..... eee. 
eee ee a a8 Gahame, Margot... .. C 191i 
Tea crys eis N.Y......| 1915]|Grainger, Percy...... Wee: Australia.| 1882 

; San 1925 


«e-e2}) L650)/GPanser, Pariey...... eecwne 


“| Napajedda, Czech... . ‘ Winston-Salem, N.C: 
Basel,_Switzerland é Baltimore, Md. 


FANBC . Scie s Terk Ark. 
BESS .. |Boston, Mass. 
HeSoD sonsile ae ......./London, England. . 
«eeee-ee-| Mexico City. Mexico. ; 
eieree London, Engiland..... 


na ds... =, a aysbe eat ae ons 
Phikmenara lemington. N. J..... baa stan eh stat ottingen, Germany. 
BUS so -/- tora < Quebec, Gas. LS nce H MOR e: ic cjeeae ais Boston Masa hi at emiia 
Denmark.........-..| 1897||Hall, Juanita........ | Diavssuateiecete 


LO ape Penn's Grove, N. J... PAG etn sarmetat atte New York, N. Y.... 
...|Richmona, Ind 1900 ....|Brooklyn, N.Y. i 
Ocean City, N. J Harding, Ann........- Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Chi 1924 ...|Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


aan Lillian.......|London, pak, Bee aa 


aa Betty....... MSUETIG ar aletecs ie Stockholm, Sweden. 1910 
angler, Willem. .|Berlin, ene es a aes .--|Red Oak, lowa....... 1892 
Veernesiotets Seattle, Wash...,.21.] 1916 

sfelaibipie'e slate Creston, Lowa........| 1907 

Saiieratere is Oak Park, Ill........| 1910 

.| Villette, Paris, France. Hayden, Russell...... if...c[a'g ath oiate set eae 


See cbc Cadiz, igh Bie lath dktierate how Sterling. /:/"|Montclair, N. J. ....7]..... 
...-}Boonton, N. J....... |) Wellsville, N, Y...... 1885 
Oklahoma City. Okla. ; Helen........ Washington, D. C 


lita | :|Milan, Italy......... io 1}San Francisco, Caltt.. 1916 
Reeers Cin Zurich, Switzeriand. 5 +......|/Curryville, 188 
Dae Wee: = Stockholm, Sweden. ‘ 
..| Aberdeen, Scotland 1909 
.| Wimbledon, Englan N.Y. -| 1918 
Srey Ee Smithfield, N.C erase 5 " .| 1918 
.| 1890 
1888 
«-ese-}| 1932}) Heflin, Van...... ie -| 1910 
Seattle, Wash........].....||Heifetz, Jascha....... a> ogee 
Schenectady, N. Y...} 1913}}Hempel, Frieda...... zg, +s} 1885 
Co. Down, No. Ireland ...|Birmingham, Engiand, 1918 
San Francisco, Spes we iy SION So" = Se sisiels Oslo, Norway... ..... 1913 
Philadelphia, Pa.. PAPA e oes 2 Trieste, Italy. ..<...- 1908 
1 oT Senet a en = Hepburn, Audrey..... Brussels, Belgium.....} 1929 
by ade Seed BON. Vs Vester Hepburn, Katharine. . Hartford, Cc aaia vag} wk 909 
“ENON Eire: Herbert, Evelyn...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 
TREE oa EF PEs .....|/Milwaukee, Wis......| 1913 
[tne= cies sere i ..| 1878||Hersholt, Jean....... Copenhagen, Denmark| 1886 
ces---|ratten, Maine....... , -e..-|Cedar Ra .-| 1885 
na......|Leipzig, Germany... . Hess Myra..........|/London, England.,... 1890 
; Phiagel hia, “PAL. o. 1904 Hildegarde, Sellars HWA Brera atte ..| 1906 
.|Tekamah, Nebr...... Hiller, Wendy....... H .| 1912 
alter....|Lyons, France.......| 1895)|Hindemith, Paul.....|Hanau, Germany..... 1895 
igli. Beniamino..... Recanati, Italy...... , Hlizabeth..... Mork, Nis s.cae 1899 
iimore, Margalo.... aoe Ous ‘England... .. . ...|London, England..... 1899 
eeold. I as aI aD H BOs ss -o -/ Work, Ns Yai en 1906 
ish, rothy.......|Massillon, Ohio...... h .| Hoosick Falls, N. Y...| 1907 
ish; pores "ili lSpringfield. Ohio..... oF Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1915 


ivot, George. oat Pata maha, Nebr.......- Cracow, Poland. .....| 1876 
{eo an aac Holden, Fay... irmingh: “ 1895 
leason, Helen....... Holdow Wali : : arn 


NOY: 
teat GG Holliday, Judy. . _N.Y¥ 1923 


{i} New York, N. Holm. lt _N. 3 "4919 

Ee . |New York. N. Y.....| 1874||Holmes, Stuart......./Chicago, Ill...... 1887 

idman, Edwin..... pele ee 5 i é go “| 1937 
eas , Poland......| 1884|| Holt, David..... cucfPACKSOD, Mla os octane i 

ae viadk ir Paria, Tranee. ; UB (Ch ea eee ER Beverly “Hills, Calif. ; 
yodman, Benny..... Chicago, Dk. . Robert..... Malden, Mass........|...+- 
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opper, Edna, “waite 
Hopper, 5 je 
Horne, Le 
Horowitz, vii 
Horton, ee 


Jagel, Frederick...... 
Jagger, Dean........ 
James, Harry........ 
Janis. Elsie.......... 


Janssen, Werner...... 


Jepson, Helen........ 
Jeritza, Maria... 5 

Jessel, George. . 
Johnson, ee 
aay Edw: 


Johnson, Van........ 


Jones, Alian......... 
Jones, Jennifer....... 
Jones, S 
Jory, Victor......... 
Joslyn, Allyn........ 
Jourdan, Louis....... 
Judge, Arline........ 


K 


Kaltenborn, Hans V.. 
Kappel, Gertrude,..... 
Karloff, Boris........ 
Karns, Roscoe...... 
Katims, Milton...... 
Kay, Beatrice........ 
RSV USAID is ce veo 
Kaye, Danny. ....... 
MAVOS NOTE. oi. ware os 
Kaye, Sammy........ 
Kaye, Sonya......... 
Keane, Robt. Emmett 


Kearns, J oseph....... Ss 


Keating, BRCC Ss, oa si0ys 
Keaton, Buster....... 
Keeler, "Ruby Renee hiatere. (8 
Keith, 
Kelly, Gene... 
Kelly, Nancy 
Kelly, Patsy. . 
Kelly, Paul. 
Kennedy, Arthur 
Kennedy, pRauees 
Kenton, Stan, 
Kenyon, Doris. :: 


PGT)» s etaietece reason B 


eee 
‘ley 


Goldsboro, N. C...... 
New York, N. ¥..... 


Tulsa, Okla 
Long Beach, Calif. ... 
Dawson, Yukon, Can.. 
INETITOR ahs traeieine eer 
Marseilles, France... . 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 
GerMARS, fae 2. pene 
London, England 


.|San Sa Coe Calif. 


Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
New York, N. Y..... 
Conneaut, ‘Ohio. |) 27! 
Brooklyn, N.Y. -%,.% 
New York, INRA ate 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 
ease Ne "e 

New Yor 


New York, 


; N. : 
Helensburgh, Seotiand 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Kerr, Deborah....... 1921 
Kerr, Geoffrey... 2!!! London, England. . 1895 
Kerr, John. .....)New York, N. ¥..... 1931 
Kerry, Norman... .:. Rochester, N. Y..... Bi etee ss 
Keyes, Evelyn. ...... Port Arthur, Tex.....|/..... 
Kibbee, Guy......... El Paso; Tex. .cciec's a 1886 
Kiepura, Jan........! POlANG. 2c. yee 1902 
Kilgallen, Dorothy... |Chicago, Ill.......... 1913 
Kilian, Victor........ Jersey City, N. 5.312! 1898 
Kinch, INE VE By rds anes Los Angeles, Calif....|..... 
King, Dennis. :.....: Coventry, England. 1897 
GS-9) 2 G1) 3 Christianburg, Va. 1896 
King, praiter Woolf., .|San Francisco, Calif. . 1899 

iets: sialon Savann: ft TR Re 1901 


ng, 
Kingsford, Waiter: 


eee : hie... 
"1191" lNrosoow, Rumsis. 2 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


eine. - France... .... 
‘Kansas City, Mo ire Peta te 
New York, N.Y... 


Stan 
Taure-vol i, Giacomo. 
Lawford, Peter....... 
Lawrence, Marjorie... 
Laye, Evelyn...... < 
Lebedeff, Ivan....... 
Lederer, Francis...... 


wis. T 
Lichine, David... 17): 
Lillie, Beatrice....... 


Linasay, Howard..... 
Lindsay, Margaret... .|Dubuque, lowa...... 
Linn, Bambi......... Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Lipton, Martha. ....; 
List, Emanuel........ 
Litel, John. ..,.4.... 
Lilo (Liliane Lewin)... 
Littlefield, Lucien... . 
Livesey, Barrie....._. 
Livesey, Jack........ 
Livesey, Roger. . me 
Livingstone, Mal 
Lloyd, Doris... 


ek Liverpool, England ae 
i pocer. ‘Ne og 1 


Loder, John. 
Loesser, Frank 
Logan, Ella.... 


Lockwood, Margare! 


Lopokova, Lydia..., 
Lorre, Peter. 9¢ 02.5 


Rosenberg, Hungary. . 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Romenenc Vienna, Austria 
-|Midland, Tex 


Name 


eDonald, Jeanette. race eh 3 te 
, Leueen.... |Hugland 


eGrath 


on. Noel 


St were wees 


hall, Everett. 
rshall, Herbert 


Lerie, Allyn....... 
Naughton, pea 
Nellis, Maggi: 
William: 


a T viitiam’, ans Ree N.Y. 
Alfred 3 


= ey 


’. 


Milwaukee, Wis. . 


2} | Mins 


Neath, Wales 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Milstein, ‘Nathan,. 
evitch, Borrah. 


Mitropoulos; Dmitri. . 
Moiseivitch, Benno... 
Monroe, Lucy........ 
Monroe, Marilyn: 
Monroe, Vaughn..... 
Montalban, Ricardo. . 


Birthplace 
Chireno, Tex. 


.|Odessa, Russi: 


[e) 
Mexico City, Meee 
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Montgomery, Douglas|Los Angeles, Calif. 1908 
1907|| Montgomery, George, .|Brady, Mont......... 1916 
Mnegland.......ss0« 1914||Montgomery, Robert.. Bone Neoxae .-.| 1904 
ake db Bras 1913||Moore, Colleen.......|Port Huron, Mich: . 1902 
Magee 1895|| Moore, Constance... .|Sioux City, lowa.....| 1922 
..|Baltimore, Md. ~o+| 1915 
hoctwart 1 .1 1111 |Los Angeles, Calif, 1930 
Sth ts 1899||Moore, Tom.......,.|Co. Meath, Ireland. 1885 
1908||Moore, Victor........ Hammonton, N. J 1876 
1921|| Moorehead, Agnes... .|Boston, Mass 1906 
ei Moran, Lee......25. “|Chicago, Ill 1890 
ae = .|Pittsburgh, 1907 
Ttalyee cs oe eet S Brooklyn, N. ¥ 1912 
“lerona: MONG. acces Prentice, Wis 1920 
or. Action, Ind....... New York, N. 1915 
Aci sAmotaAaS New York,.N. a 1888 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 1895 
1918 oS et Austria. ..... 1906 
1910|| Morison, Patricia.....|New York, N. Y..... 1919 
1945|| Moriey, ‘Robert...... Semley, England.....| 1908 
1895|| Morris, ee . |New York, N. Y..... 1901 
1909 Morris, Wayne.;..... 1914 
‘|Philippines. . . 1915 Mostel, Zeon t (Gangs: bit weer 1915 
Lawrence, M 1901 Mowbray, Alan,.....|London, England.....|.,... 
_-|London, England ae oeeceve..|Chicago, I..,....... 1909 
‘*|Steubenville, Ohio... .| 1917||Muir. Jean.......... New York, N. 1911 
‘| Weatherford, Texas...| 1913||Mulhall. Jack........ Se ees Pee "¥.| 1894 
een cae taly.._| 1985||Muni, Paul.......... Lemberg, Austria 1895 
ncnnete 905 ......|/9pokane, Wash.,.....| 1925 
anal aoetiir.alsie 1893 -.+-...-{Lortiand, Oreg......-| 1906 
_,..||Murrow, Edward R... N. 1908 
Spee ae 1893||Murphy, Audie......|T 1924 
te 1901||Murphy, George..... 1904 
ieee 1895||Murray, Arthur. : : 1895 
Enea totes TR0t} | AeUrt ayy, Ken Newly ork ian ines 
Huddersfield, England urray, Mae. ..|Eortsmouth, Va. 1898 
Midland. eee SBE ee Myrtil, Odette .....,|Paris, France 18938 
ERUNGATY oo ae aaie ses 1910 
: aiorante. Canada. ....| 1896 N 
Moscow, Russia. . 1896 
.| Bridlington, England 1876||Nagel, Conrad.......|Keokuk, Iowa... 1897 
London, Engiand..... 1907|| Naish, J. Carrol......|New York, N. Y 1900 
Nottingham, England.| 1900||Nash, M iets Troy, N. Y. 1885 
1875|| Natwick, Mildre Baltimore, Md. 1908 
1916|| Neagle, Anna. . London, England. . 1904 
1881)| Neal, Patricia. Packard, Ky......... 1926 
1889|| Neff, pacegard Ulm, Germany,...... 1925 
= 1883|| Negri, Pola. Lipno, Poland....... 1899 
Clarinda, Iowa....... 1922||Nelson, Ozzie. Jersey City, N. J..... 1906 
Trinidad, B. W. I 1917|| Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. London, England,.... 1892 
Minsk, Russia ...... 1885||Nesbitt, Cathleen. Cheshire, England..,.) 1889 
Me, eves 1895}|Newman, Claude... ..|Plymouth, ng ee ..| 1903 
Winaeree 1910|| Nichols, Dudley...... Vapaoe Ohio.. 1905 
Pe xtc 1920|| Niesen, Gertrude..... epson ie yi 
Nijinska, Bronislava. . Si. Petersburg, Russia.| 1891 
PEELS ONTO) ere) cena annie re 1899||Nimura, Yeichi...... ADAD sos 6 eae wie vires 1908 
Tos Angeles, Calit.-..| 1923||Niven, David........ Scotland ...... = ..ctrs teas 
Los Angelos, Calif....| 1904||Noble, Ray.......... Sussex Eola feic:, 1903 
Saginaw, Mich ...... 1891||Nolan, Doris..,.... .. | New. TE, Ni ean 1916 
‘|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1922|| Nolan, Lloyd........ San Francisco, Galié.’ 1903 
Los Angeles, Calif....| 1905)|/Novaes, Guiomar..... Brazil... sy esas wee 1895 
Burgi, KY 6 «sss icine 1924|| Novotna, Jarmilla....|Prague, Czecho-Slo 1911 
1928||Novarro, Ramon..... Durango, Mexico 1905 
Rat waksaine: 1928|| Novis, Donald....,..|Hastings, England 1907 
Aer oe 1896|| Nugent, Edward....,.|/New York, N. 1904 
: -||Nugent, Elliott....... Dover, Ohio 1900 
eidiavaecior ts 1897 
(0) 
1907 
1918)}|Oakie, Jack.......... Sedalia, Mo. .»| 1903 
Oberon, Merle. .|Tasmania, Australi 1911 
New York, N. Y..... 1915 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1937 
Milwaukee, Wis......| 1899 
A eetse ct .|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1908 
Salisbury. A Werte .}Chicago, Tll.... 0.03.5 1925 
Minneapolis, Minn...}.....{/O*Connor, Una.......'i Belfast, Ireland...... 1880 
Copenhagen, Denmark ,|Siluria, Ala, ......... 1923 
Moultrie, Ga......... .|Tulsa, Okla...) 3i2..¢ 1922 
eeNaca ayes .| Dublin, Ireland. 1920 
a gaara fort Madison, Towa.. =fisien te 
....,| 1916|\O’Keefe, Walter...... Hartford, Conn. .| 1900 
Savannah, Ga........ 1909) |Olivier, Laurence..... Dorking, England. . «..{ 1907 
.|Cleveland, QOhio...... 1908||Olsen, Ole (John)..... ‘Peru-Ind:. oi sevens ae 1892 
DS rena 1903||O’ Malley, J. Pat...,..)Emgland.............|...., 
leonora 1909||O’ Neil, et .eee+|Oakland, Calif.......| 1874 
Fira scPas a 1919|\Ormandy, Eugene....|Budapest, Hungary...| 1899 
‘|Pittsburgh, Bae vai 1920||Osborne, Vivienne, ...|Des Moines, Iowa....| 1900 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . 1908/|/O’Shea, ‘Kevin. -:.5.. Chicazo: Tle keesnes 1917 
Aix-en-Provence, Fr.,.| 1892|;O’Shea, Michael,..... Hartford, Conn...... 1906 
1908||O’Sullivan, Maureen. . |Boyle, Ireland 1911 


ee ret deere ON in Gilera Yi. eae 
alanee, Jack. ::.::..|Tattimer Mines, Pa... a : 

Palmer, Lilli......... Posen, 1 lanche. Bosto. 
Parker, Cecilia. : A 


eae 


am, wale 
Cleveland.Ohio.......|.+ ait 


Parks) Larry... co... « 
Pasternak, Joseph. . 


| Hung: 
Paterson, Pat........ radtord, = land... . 
Patrick. Gail..215 5.12 ies a Bes oo 


Patrick, Lee......... See NT RSE aks ae 
Patterson, Elizabeth Savannah, Tenn.. 


Payne, vente apna 
Pearl, Jack. up 32 


oe F ‘olen | Eleanor. .... 
Pelletier, Wiltred...../Montreal, Canada. ...| 1896||Robson, Eleanor. .. . « 
Pendleton, Nat...... 1899|| Robson, Flora....... 


< Richard a 

‘ zipski, AME cctatoie alato. 
Peters, Rollo......... Paris, France........ Bbdnipakt Ast pada 
Ett, HEON, ... 22.556 Hanover, Germany. . Ginger. 

Petrova, Olga....... +!Liverpool, England. - 


ets, ROV..... <s 
Philipp, Isidore...... t, 1863 v 
Piaf, Edith....... 21, :{Paris, France ee Roggero, Margaret. 


Piatigorsky, Gregor. . SISRLEL  |.ocuee ee Roland, Gilbert 
Pickens, Jane....... -/Atlanta, Ga....... 
Piekford, Mary ee 5 
Picon, Molly... ie Nici 
Pidgeon, Walter St. ANY Bocas 
Pinza, Ezio.... 

Pitts, ZaSu. 
Pons, Lily. . 


Cannes, France... ...| 1904||Ross, Lat RlLIDIDTT]Omahal Nebr. ..2.: a 


Ponselle, Carmela -|Schenectady, N. ¥.... ss 
eee Sfetieevein Meriden, Conn : i ]Leaz, Polana 
Powell, Dick. See sas Pere “+! 1904 R idley, Herbert. Aero Philadelnbia. Pa.. 
Be pre oso Sorina Mai Rumann. Stegtried.... der 
» JANE... eens TE...-++++! 5205/|Russell, Jane........|Bemidji, Minn...... 
Powell, William,..... a rulang, Tae: iT Lee 2 
Baw er, aoe SARS OOS 
owers, Marie...... *|Mt. Carmel, Pa......|+ss-5 Ryan, ford. AX ar a 
Powers, Tom........ ae eee See Te Robe ele ee Te 
Preisser, June........ pabag eh Ea trees Ryan, Robert. - +2... il 
peor nee, Sito teense Vienna, Austria. ..... s 
Teston, Robert...... m Highl’ds,Mass|--- -- 
Price, Georgie. ... 1). wewton Sige aon ee 
Bae ot AG WEEE ; , Mo........| 2224//Salmond, Felix....... 
rimrose, am ‘lG , Scotiland....| 1994/|Salzedo, Carlos....... 
Pringle, Aileen. : Shey Calif...}-.--> Sanders, Garlos. Seale 
Prouty, Jed.... ‘!Boston, Mass........|°sacs Sanderson, Julia... +. 
Prussing, Louise A i C Sandor, Gyorgy...... se 
Pryor, Roger.. i Sanroma, Jesus Maa she eee eee 
Purcell, Charles... ..: Santley, Frederic. ....|Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Santley, Joseph. ..... Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Sarnoff, Dorothy.....|New York, N. ¥ 
Q Savo, Jimmy...... Bronx, N. Y..... 
Quillan, Eddie tladelphia, P. Sayao, aoe : Rio de 7ouere Brazil. 
Pareto 27 Ne Philadelphia, Pa...... Scheff, Fritz! ba 
Quinn, Anthony,..... Mexico...... sseeeeeel/.,...||Sehildkraut, J 
Schipa, Tito. 
R Schneider, Alex: 
Schorr, Friedrich . 
Raft, George......... New, York, NoYisnw scl... .. 
Rainer, Luise........ Vienna, Austria. ..... 1912 
Raines, Ella... ...).: Snoqualmie Falls, Wash 1921|/Scott, Hazel.......,../Trimidad...... . 
Rains, Claude.,:..... London, England..... 1889||Scott, Lizabeth.......|Scranton, Pa......... 
Raisa, Rosa.......... Bialystok, Poland. ee a 7 IN. Xe wees 
Raitt, John.:........ Santa Ana, Calif.....]..... a seeeeee 
Ralf, Torsten...,.... SWeGden. Clg... wees 9$15||Scott, Raymond...,..)/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Raiston, Wsther.. ||. . Bar Harbor, Maine. ..|. 1902||Scott, Zachary.......|Austin, Tex........ 
Ralston; Vera Hruba.. Prague, Czecho-Slov..|..._. 
Rambeau, Marjorie...|San Francisco, Calif... 
Rambert, Toe Lana Lee al Aelia “Mo |": 7: |/Segovia, Andres. ...../Hinares, Spain. ...... | 
Rand, Sally,......... ickory County, Gite ares a a . i 
Rasch, Albertina. -|Vienna, Austria. ...,. 1896 ....|Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Rathbone, Basil, . Johannesburg, So. Afr.| 1892||Serkin, Rudolph...... Eger, Austria. . j 
Ratoff, Gregory Samara, Russia...... i ie eeioe N.Y. j 
Ray, Johnnie... Dallas, Ore..........] 1927||Shannon. Effie. ..... 
Raye, Martha... Butte, Mont.. -|.....|/Shaw, Artie....... 
Raymond, Gene New York, N. ¥ 4 
Reagan, Ronald. =| Pampleo; sills. eae ee ten 
Redgrave, Michael. . .|Bristol, England. M entlatelss ons Ce eee on oe 
Redman, Joyce... ... Co. Mayo, Irelan 5 5 see] 
Reed, Alan.......... New York, N. Y. ..|London, England.... .| i 
Reed, Donna. so... sa « Denison, Towa. cok | See rid. Ann «ef Denton, Lex: a2. Wenene I 
Reed, Florence....... Philadelphia, Pa, ; 
Regan. Phil....1.1.! Brooklyn. 3 
Reiner, Fritz...... ...|Budapest, Hungary. 1 
Renaldo, Duncan... |! Camden, N. J..... 
Rennie, James..._ |_| Toronto, Ganaiaee } 
Rennie, Michael, , Hneland. 3.4 bas cet eee : 
Rethberg, Blisabeth. sHGSLMANY ss cecmnire : 
Revere, Anne........ New York, N. Y 
Reynolds, Debbie. -|El Paso, Texas..... 
Reynolds, Joyce... . San Antonio, Tex...: a ; 
Reynolds, pov ee B uhl, Idaho...... oof 19: ‘..|Erance....... : 
Riabouchinska, Tatiana Moscow, Russia. . 


+++s! 1916)|Singieton, Penny..... , 
Rich, Irene.......... Buttale Ni Ween 1897!(Skelton Red (Richard)|Vincennes, Ind....... ; 


Birthplace 


5 Varden, Evel 


7||Verdon, Gwen 


Sturges, Presto ..|Chicago, Tll.......... 
Si peers aS 


104|| West, Mae 


Szigeti, Joseph... Budapest, Hungary... 


T 


pecuavini, Ferruccio. .|Reggio Emilia, Italy. . 


Pinetolo, Ttaly 4.20% 


‘almadge. Ni oF te 
Tamiris, Helen....... 


Tandy, Jessica....... 
Taurog, Norman..... 
Taylor, Deems....... 
Taylor, Elizabeth... . 
Taylor, Kent.... 
Taylor, Robert.....:. 
Temple. Shirley...... 
pe apieton, Als 50:0 0 


Thomas, Danny...... 
Thomas, John Chain. 


Thorndike, S ‘|Gainsborough, Eng... 
Thornhill, Claude.... 
Tibbett, Lawrence.... 


Toscanini, Arturo... . 
Toumanova, Tamara... 
Tourel, Jennie....... 


|New York, N. Y..... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
.|Independence, Mo. ... 


Truman, Margaret . 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Born 


S Youngman, Henn 
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Birthplace ‘Born 


a Ges DiI) 1884 
5 ee 1909 
Idaho.......| 1929 


se ace, 
.|Dunbar, Scotland.... 


Ulric, Lenore........ 
Vv 
eee bea I ISS Island Pond, Vt...... 
:.|Brooklyn, N, Y...... 
van Gordon,” Cyrena.. 


Camden, Ohio....... 
Van Steeden, Peter. . etherlands. 4 
Varconi, Victor. as 


New Ulm, Minn...... 


A 5 é 
Cincinnati, O) oy, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, . 
Vidor. King Louis: : :: Galveston, ' Tex. 2? 


‘i /Vienna, Austria. : 
. |Indianapolis. Ind..... 


Venable, Evelyn. 
Venuta. Bepay.. 
Vera-Ellen. .: 


Von Zell, Harry R 


WwW 


Wakefield, Henrietta. . 
Walburn, yond: 
Walker, Charlotte. 


New York, N. Y..... 
.|Plymouth, Ind... 
. | Gal 


weoeee 


Wallenstein, ‘Alfred... 
wal George....... 


Weissmuller, Johnny. . 
Welitsch, Ljuba 
Welles. 


Chicago, Tie. 5.35 ee Pan were 
Bozissowo Bulgaria.. 
Kenosha, Wisie ance 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Williams, Emlyn 
Williams, Esther 
Williams, France: 
Williams, Rhys. 


Winchell, Paul. 

Winchell, Walter..... 
Windsor, Claire. ..... 
Winninger, Charles. .. 
Winters, Shelley...... 
Winwood, Estelte..... 
Withers, Jane........ 


Wood, Samuel....... 
Woolley, Monty...... N 
Worth, Billie........ 
Wright, Martha...... 
Wright, Teresa....... 
Wyatt, Jane......... 
Wycherly, Margaret. . 


Wynyard. Dian 


x 


Young, Alan. 
Young, Loret 
Young, Robert. 
Young, Clara K 
Young, Victor.. 


.|Northumberl’d., Eng.. 
Salt Lake. City. ‘Utah. ; 


i Chicago, Ill 
ety Tiverpook, England. . 

Youskevitch, Igor....|Russia.............. 

Yurka, Blanche . n ee ere Minn.. 


Z 


Zanuck, Darryl F.....|Wahoo, Nebr... 1902 
Zimbalist, Efrem Rostov, Russia. . 1889 
Zorina, Vera.... .|Berlin, Germany. 1917 
Zukor, Adolph Ricse, Hungary... 1873 


ar a? 


578 Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses; Stars of the Past 


(Including theater and film producers, as of November 1, 1953) 


Born) Died Name 


1 
1898/1950) Aunt Jemima (Tess Gar- : 


1898/1940) Ayres, nuns 


1864/1922/Bacon, Frank 
1859|1953)/ Bailey, Frankie 
1847/1906|/Bailey, James A. 
1903/1951/Bailey, Mildred 
1876/1948|Baker, Lee 
1877|1936|Baliev, Nikita 
1890/1952)Banks, Leslie 

1897) 1950) Banks, Monty 
1819)1891|Barnum, Phineas T, 
1838/1891|Barrett, Lawrence 
1860/1937|Barrie, Sir James M. 
1882) 1912) Barrison, Mabel 
1832)|1942) Barrymore, John 
1848/1905|/Barrymore, Maurice 
1878|1947|Barton, John 
1867/1952|Basserman, Albert 
1873/1941) Bates, Blanche 
1893/1951|Baxter, Warner 
1880/1928) Bayes, Nora 
1873)1928|Beban, George - 
1884) 1946) Beery, Noah 
1889/1949/ Beery, Wallace 
1854/1931/Belaseo, David 
1851/1917)|Bell, Digby 
1855/1911/Bellew, Kyrle 

1889) 1945|Benchley, Robert C, 
1873|1944|Bennett, Richard 
1879)1940/ Bent, Marion 
1870)1940/Bentley, Irene 

1867) 1944|Beresford, Harry 
1875|1938|Bergere, Valerie 
1863/1927) Bernard, Sam 

1845) 1923) Bernhardt, Sarah 
1893/1943) Bernie, Ben 

1869) 1927| Bingham, Amelia 
1900/1943) Bledsoe, Jules 
1872/1928) Blinn, Holbrook 
1886/1936) Blood, Adele 
1870/1907) Bloodgood. Clara 
1866/1932)|Bonstelle, Jessie 
1847/1910|/Booth, Agnes 
1833/1893| Booth, Edwin 
1838)/1865|Booth, John Wilkes 
1873/1937|/Booth, Sydney B. 
1894/1953/Bordoni, Irene 

1867) 1943| Bosworth, Hobart 
1869/1913|Boucicault, aubrey 
182 90) Boucicault, Dion 
1898/1935/Boucicault, Renee 
1822/1895|Bowers, Mrs. D. P, 
1874/1946/Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935|/Boyd, William 
1893)1939|Brady, Alice 
1873)1948/|Braithwaite, Lilian 
1871/1936| Breese, Kdmund 
1901) 1948|Breneman, Tom 
1875/1948/Brian, Donald 
1891/1951/|Brice, Fanny 
1866|1952)/Broadhurst, George 
1904/1951|Bromberg, J. Edward 
1814)1880\Brovgham, John 
1881/1948/Bryant, Charles 
1884/1950) Buck, Frank 
1888/1950/Bull Montana (Luigi 


= 
-_ 
J] 
Ss 


1843/1920/Byron, Oliver D. 


Cc 
1900/1938|Cabot, Eliot 
1874/1933|Cahill, Marie 
1865)1940/Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
1878)|1947|Carey, Harry 
1876|1946/Carie, Richard 
1881'1931|Carlisle, Alexander 


ll 3g 


g _———? pe. 


Stars of the Past 


Cc , Emma 
ise? 1918 Gane Verna 

e; 
nace 1950|Cavanaugh, Hobart 


1898/1950) Colonel Stoop: 
(Frederick 


rs, Barry 
940/Connolly, Walter 
1876/1937) Conquest, Ida 
1254/1896/ Con 


Me 

1851) 1933) Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848/1936] Coulter, Frazer 
1875] 1933|Courtenay, William 
1869) 1930} Courtileigh, William 
1896/1941/Courtney, Fay 
1890/1950! Cowl, Jane 
1847)/1924/Crabtree, Lotta 

(Charlotte) 
1928)Crane, William H. 
1875/1945) Craven, Frank 


Danforth, William 
1860) 1935] Daniels, Frank 
1863/1932|D’Arville, Camille 
1815)1877| Davenport, E. L. 
1858/1932| Davenport, Eva : 
1829/1891) Davenport, Mrs, E, L. 
1850/1898] Davenport, Fanny 
1866|1949| Davenport, Harry 
1872) 1945] Davis, Fay 

1859/1933) De Angelis, Jefferson 
1881|1950) DeCordoba, Pedro 
1900|1943) DeLeath, Vaughn 
1879/1943) Denniston, Reynolds 
1878) 1949) Desmond, William 
1865/1950\de Wolfe, Elsie 
1917/1945| Dickson, Gloria 

1879) 1947| Digges, Dudley 
1890|1944| Dinehart, Alan 
1865/1928) Ditrichstein, Leo 
1895|1949)| Dix, Richard 

1859) 1943] Dixey, Henry E. 
1856/1924) Dockstader, Lew 
1892/1941} Dolly, Jennie 
1887|1928| Dooley, Johnny 
1858/1944/ Downing, Robert 
1869/1934) Dressler, Marie 
1827/1862] Drew, John 
1820)1897| Drew, Mrs. John 
1853/1927| Drew, John (son) 
1879/1920) Drew. Sydney 
1909/1951/Duchin, Eddy 
1877|1927|Duncan, Isadora 
1881/1942) Duncan, Malcolm 
1873/1947) Dupree, Minnie 
1859|1924/Duse, Eleanora 


Fairbanks, Douglas 
29|Farnum, Dustin 


Farren, bs 


1881/1910|/Faust, Lotta 


1940) Fav 


Fiel 
941| Fields, Stanley 


1884/1 
1879 4 Fields, W. C. 


940| Finch, Flora 


1869|1947| Fischer, Alice 


1865) 1932|Fiske, Minnie Madde 
1856/1935) Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 
Fitzergerald, Cissy 
1831|1906|Florence! Mi aw. 
orence. Mrs. W. J. 
Kine, Mi 


1853/1937|Forbes-Robertson, 


Johnston 


Gallagher, Ed. 
940|Galli, Rosina 


1912|Gibson, Lottie 

1889)Gilbert, John 

1936|Gilbert, John 

1937/Gillette, William 

1939/Gillingwater, Claude 
Gillman, Ada 


1869) 1944/|Gottschalk, 
1869|1950/ Gould, Billy 
1892/1949 Greene Morland 
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884/1953) Hopkins, Charles R. 
1858)1935 es er, peu 
1878) 1950| 4 


1884 
1871/1951 Eicken. Ernest 
1906/1948/Hymer, W: 


i 
1881/1934|Tilington, Margaret 
1895/1950 highs 


1889/1940] Jones, Billy 
1889} 1942|Jones, Buck 
1846/1931| Jones, Frank 


1873/1939) K 

1875|1949| Kelly, William J. 
1823|1895| Kemble, Agnes 
1775)}1854| Kemble, Charies 
1809|1893| Kemble, Fannie 
1848/1935|Kendal, Dame Madge 
1843/1917| Kendal, Wm. H. 
1890} 1948] Kennedy, near 
1886|1945| Kent, W: 
1885/1945] Kern, pataee: David 
1858/1933 ery (Keen) Fred’k. 
1880|1947| Kerrigan, J. Warren 
1886/1939) Keys, Nelson 
1867|1939| Kidder, Kathryn 
1863 th on nue 
1894/1944 

1851/1892 Knight, t eargio 8. 
1889/1938) Kohler, Fred 
1860|1943|Kolb, John W. 
1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 
1861/1950) Kyle, Bree 


1891/}1936|La Argentin: 
1862/1932} Lackaye, Wilton 
1904/1948) Landi, Elissa 
1919]1948| Landis, Carole 
1880/1952/Landolf, Bluch 
1879|1948|Lang, Matheson 
188411944|Langdon-. Harry 


1856/1929) L: Lillian 
1885|1937 Teueunhs Aen 
1870/1950| Lauder, tare. 
1872/1945| LaVerne, Lucille 


1877/1943|Love, Montagu 
1866|1937| Lowell, Helen 
-|1940)Lucas, Wilfred 
1853|1932 Lupino, George 
1893) 1942/ Lupino, Stanley 
1867|1936|Lytton, enry, 


1863) 1931] Mack, pte 
1878|1934| Mack, Willard 
1861/1946) Macy, Gores Carleton 
1865|1931|Mann, Louis 
1876|1953| Mannering, Mary 
1857|1907| Mansfield, Richard 
1854|1928|Mantell, Robert B. 
1873 1927] Marceline (Orbes) 
1897|1951|Margetson, Arthur 
. George 
1866/1950 Marlowe, ere 
1864) 1943| Marshall. Tull 
1895/1953) Martin, Chris-Pin 
1857|1919| Mason, John 
1860] 1898|Mather, Margaret 
1862/1951|Maude, Cyril 
1886|1927| Maurice (M. Mouvet) 
Ae 1948|May, Edna 


1866|1951|McGlynn, Fr 
1853|1935| McHenry, Nellie 
1879) 1949|MclIntyre, Frank J. 
1857|1937| McIntyre, James 
1879] 1937|McKinley, Mabel 
1866/1923|McNaughton, Tom 
1867) 1927} McRae, Bruce 
1880/1946| Meck, Donald 
1879|1936| Meighan. Thomas 
1835)1868} Menken, Ada 

1882] 1939] Mercer, Beryi 
1886] 1946) Merivale, Philip 
1879/1952|Millar, Gertie 


1893 1940 Miller, 

1895|1927| Mills, Florence 
1832/1918] Mitchell, Maggie 
1880/1940) Mix, T: 

1845/1909) Modjeska, Helena 
1861]1932| Monroe, George W. 


1919|1951|Montez, Maria 
1886] 1935| Moore, Florence 


188211949) Moran, George 
1884}1952|Moran, Polly 
187111948] Moreno, Marguerite 


1848]1880| Neilson, Lilian 
187011951|Nethersole, Olga 


1 1924 No ae Milton 
1898/1930] Normand, Mabel 
1893}1951| Novello, Bee 


1898] 1943/O’Connell, Hugh 
1872/1937|O' Dell, Maude 


Edna May 
1847|1920|O’ Neill, James 
1871)1921|Opp, Julie 
1902/1939 Ontecria Jack 
1887|1943/Overman, Lynne 
1887/1949 OUSTRHERIY a: Maria 


1860] 1936}Palmer, Minnie 
1881|1940| Pasternack, Josef A. 
1891]1950|Patricola, Tom 
1885/1931 Baviowa, Anna 

1868) 1934)Payton, Corse 

1885] 1950|Pemberton, Brock 


1869|1931|Power, Tyrone 
1872/1935] Powers, Eugene 
1862/1943] Powers, James T, 
1873]1943|Price, Kate 


Garw 
1871|1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1908) 1944|Purcell, ae 


1820/1858) Rachel, 

1906/1946 Ragland, OES (Rags) 
18761944 eae rea 
1844/1914 A. McKee 


oe 
1883}1953 eet Herbert 


1873}1943| Reinhardt, Max 


rge 

1822/1906) Ristori, Adelaide 
1874/1930] Ritchie, Adele 
1910/1938) Roberti, Lyda 
1871|1927| Roberts, Florence 
1861/1928] Roberts, Theodore 
1878|1949)| Robinson, Bill 

912| Robinson, Frederic 
1865|1942| Robson, May 
1836] 1903] Robson, Stuart 
1879|1935| Rogers, Will 
1887|1951|Romberg, ee 
1882/1936] Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) 
1864|1936| Russell, Annie 
1861|1922| Russell, Lillian 
1880/1948|Ryan, Mary 


s 


1855/1912/St. John, Florence 
1885|1936 Sale, Chie (Charles) 
1861|1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1828/1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
1856|1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
1892/1930|Schenck, Joe 
1865|1930|Schildkraut, ® Rudolph 
1866|1945|Scott, Cyril 
1843|1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1873|1928|Sears, Zelda 
1889|1922|/Semon, La: 

1856) 1933 Seymour, William 
1907|}1941}Shannon. Peggy 


1865]1927|Sorma, Agnes 


1830]1881]Sothern, Edward A. 
1859|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1854|1932|Sousa, John Philfp 
1873|1937(Standing. Guy 


1878) 1947|Tanguay, Eva 
1899 aout Tashman, Lilyan 
940|Tate, Harry 
ioae Taylor, Laurette 
1938/Tearle, Conway 
1953|Tearle, Godfrey 
tent Tell, 2, 


1939) Thomashefsky, Boris 
911) Thompson, Denman 
i836 1908| Thompson 


Born|Died 
1877/1919] Abbott, Bessle. .|U. S. 
1850) 1891) Abbott, Emma. ~|U. 8. 
1861/1951] Agostini 

ulseppe rag 
1850/1930) Albani, Emma. 
1823/1894] Alboni, Marieta. Tral, 


Name Nat, 


1885|1952|Alda, Frances. .|N. Z. 
1886/)1952 Altglass Max.. oy 
1856/1898] Alvary, Max. 
1878/1942| Amato, Pasquale Teal. 
1887)1950|/Baker, Martha..|U. 8. 
1842/1931) Bellini, Laura...|U. 8. 
1814/1884/Bishop, Anna. U.S 
1857/1921|Bispham, David.|U. S. 
1890/1930) Block. Max. U.S, 
1870|1940)Boncl, Alessandro| Ital. 
1871)1950 Borgatti, G.....|Ital, 
1774|1856|Braham, Jonn.. . Eng. 
1842/1921|Brandt, Mar.. Ger, 


1892|/1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U. 3. 
1856/1925|Brema, Marie.. .|Eng. 
1821/1884] Brignoll, Pas... Italy 
1873|1936/Butt, Clara... :‘|Eng. 
1866/1942/Calve, Emma...|Fr. 
1846/1896 Campanini, Ttalo|Ital. 
1849/1922|Carleton. W. T..|U. S. 
1873) 1921|Caruso, Enrico. .|Ttal. 
1874/1944 Cavalieri, Lina |Ital. 
1873/1938 Challapin, Fedor] Rus. 
1881/1947/Claessens, Maria| Belg, 
1879/1941/Claussen. Julia. . |Swed. 
1826/1907] Cruyvelll, Johan~ 

ne Sophie. .../Ger. 
1858/1943/Day'es, Benj.,..|Welsh 
1876|1950 Deluca, 

Giuseppe Serene Ital. 
1855/1917/De Reszke, 

Edouard..... Pol. 
1850/1925|De Reszke, Jean.| Pol. 
1878/1930) Destinn, erm Boh. 
1844/1931/Doria, Glara. . .|Eng,. 
1867/1952|Eames, eae U.S. 
1864] 1935|Esty, Alice. - | Amer. 
1830/1914| Faure, Jean B...|Fr. 
1810/1889] formes, Karl. Ger. 
1870/1951) Fremstad, Olive. Swed. 
1848/1935]Fugere, Lucien. .|Fr. 
1888/1950/Gabor, Arnold. .|Hung. 
1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna, |Ger. 
1846) 1905) Galli-Marie. C.. .|Fr. 
1775) 1832|Garcia, Manuel. Span 
1855] 1920] Gerster. “eves Hung, 
een 1938/Gluck, Alma... ./Rumn 

11/1869) Grisi, Giulia. ; Ital. 


1889 1931|Gustafson, Wm.|Amer, 
1888/1942|Hackett, Charles'U. S. 


937|Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 167] 1942 


865 
1883 1oae Tucker, Richard 
79) 1945 


U 
1862}1932| Ulmar, Geraldine 


1895/1926 yon een, ‘oe 
1882/1927] Valli, V 

1870)1950) Van, Billy? B. 

1894) 1943) Veidt, Conrert 
1910} 1944) Velez, se 
1873|1951| Victoria, Vesta 
1885) 1944) Vivian, at 
1890) 1942 oe 


es, 
853|1894 Vokes, Victota 


1874|1946| Waldron, Charles D. 
1919/1951] Walker, Robert 
1795|1864|Wallack, Jas. W. 
1816|1873|Wallack. J. 
1815|1879| Wallack. Mrs. J. 


1935| Ward, Sallie 

1935| Warde. Frederick B. 
1939] Ware, Helen 
1951| Warfield. David 
1932| Waring, Herbert 
1945| Watson, Billy 
1887! Weathersby. Eliza 


Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 


Born| Died Name Nat. 
1813/1868) Harrison, 

1878) 1933) Harrold, * Oraitie U.S 
1852/1929|Hauk, Minnie... oO. 8. 
1823|1861|Hayes, Cath. Eng. 


— 1933| Hinkle, Florence U. 
844|1899/Hogarth, Wm. 


1871 1947|Homer. Louise.-. |U. 
1868) 1933) Journet. cavae Fr. 
1863/1939|Juch, Emma....}Austr, 


1886/1942) Karinska, Maria} Russ, 
1842}1916) Kellogg, Clara L:}U. S. 
1871|1953/Knote, Heinrich |. ...., 
1933) Kurz, Selma... 


1858} Lablache, Luigi.. al 
1946| Lazzari, Carolina) U, 9, 
Lehman, Lilli. -|Ger. 
Lewis, Mary..../U. 8. 
Lind, Jenny . - |Swed, 
44|Lindi, Aroldo.. - (Swed. 
1908] Lucca, Pauline. Ger. 


1935 eiecenes Fa U.S. 
Malibran. arial Fr 
Mario, Giuseppe By 
Mario, Queena.. U.S. 
Martin, 

Riccardo..... U.S. 
Materna, Amalia eae 
Mathews, Julia../U, 5 
Maurel, victor” a 
MeCormack John 
Melba, Nellie. 
Miller, Edith . 
Moore, Grace. . 
Murska, Ima di. Ital. 
Muzio, Claudia, |Ttal. 


Nicolini, Nicolas.|Ttal, 
Nielsen, Alice. . ue LS 
Niemann, Albert|G 
Nilsson, Christine o|Swed, 
1914| Nordica, Lillian. U. 
1908| Novello, Clara. {Ens 


1943|Onegin, Sigrid. .|Ger. 
1942 Otolensky, Prince Russ, 
1894/Oudin, Eugene. . Belg. 


1910|Palmer, Bessie. 
1874 Parepa-Rosa, 5s 
1865) Pasta, Guiditta. , 
1919] Patti, Adelina. . 
1889|Patti, Carlotta. . 
1904 Payne, Louisa... 


10. 8, 
Scot. 
Ital 
-|Sp: 


an, 
San 
-| Eng, 


1952 Pertile, Aure- 

an 
1882 Phillips, Adelaid at 
1914/Plancon, Pol. ..|Fr, 


1818/1900] Reeves, Sims.. Eng. 
1862|1933| Renaud, Maurice) Fr. 


1882) 1943| Whi 
1865/1948) Witty, 
1853/1914) Willard. E S 


1 8 Evan 
1865/1930) Williams, Fritz 
1872/1942 


oo. 1912) Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929|Yeamans, Lydia 
1869/|1938| Yohe, May 

1887) 1953) Young, ster 3S 


1869/1932/Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Nat.) f 


Born] Died 
1889/1952 Rimini, G Giacomo Ital, 

1882 Ritehings, Carrie|Eng. 
1772] 1839 omoants Do- 


1874/1951 Rothier Leon.. 

1795/1854|Rubini ‘Glovan- 
ni Battista. - | Ital. 

1878)}1953) Ruffo, Titta. . .|Ital. 


1864) 1903/Sanderson- Sybil. 0.8, 
1834/1922/Santley, aoe Eng. 


___ Nan ame 


1848]1886|Scaria, Emil. ....}Ger. 
1876|1945|Schlegel, Carl... |Ger. 
1868/1931|Schmedes, Erik: |Den, 
1861/1936|Schumann- 
Hehe Ernes- 
1804] 1860| Schroder - Dev. 
oe Wilthel- ae 
LC Ry reek. r. 
1889) 1952/Schumann. 


Elisabeth. . . .|Ger. 
1301836 Seoul, WBioay at 

Edw: . 
1858/1935 ete 


wcaPaje kes ata Ital, 
1893/1948 Tauber, Richard | Austr. 
1863]1940|Ternina, Milka,, Croat. 
1874/1940 Teoteaae Luisa] ital, 
1831/1877)'Titiens, Therese. | Fr. 
1753] 1833|Tedi, Li 


.|Ital. 
18638/1935)/Urlus, Jacques . .|Dtch, 


rece eee yee Mario... .|Ital. 

an Rooy. Anton|Dt 

1821/1910) Viardot, Mi- wo 
chelle Garcia |Span. 


1824|1893| Wachtel Theod . |Ger. 
1698! 1744) Walker. Thomas.|Eng, 
1883/1953 eRe 

RY, U. 8. 


Clar- 


1800/1849) Wilson, Jobn.. . |Eng. 
1873/1935 Witherspoon,” s 
1800) 1890 wood 3 je . |Eng. 


1869|1947|Yaw,Elien Beach|U.S. 


nd | Vote for President. 1952. ‘ 
j Compiled. by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. Revised 1953. 


: Popular vote 


: P Hal- |. 
: ; Eisen- | Steven- | lin- | Ham-| Hass, | H 
Eisen- | Steven- | hower, son, an, blen, Soc.- es, 
hower son Rep. Dem. 


Prog. | Proh. | Lab, 


a ee 11 149,231 ROZSl eters te 


F 152,042] 108,528|.....:]. 
ex: 8 177,155| 226,300|...... 
ees 32 aA 2,897,310] 2,197,548] 24,106 206| 6,753] 
6 nae 379,782| 245,504) 1,919]...... 365} 2,181 
8 Ms 611,012] 481,649] 1,466]. 
et 3 te 90,059] 83,315 155 ee 
Bee 10 ... | 544,086] 444,950]...... 
eras 12 108;9070|-=2466'823| =<. aetNijaecad orca atiaers 
4 ie 180,707 95,081 433 ee ae ne ee 
eer 2 27 fae 2,457,327] 2,013,920]......].. gat erat 
ee 13 ae: 1,136,259] 801,530} 1,222] 15,335 Saar 
: 10 aie 808,906] 451,513] 5,085] 2,882 
8 ate 616,302| 273,296]...... 6,038 
ee 10 495,029] 495,729] 336] 1,161] 9893|...... f 
Rte Bes 10 806/025] 2345 ,027 ic ciels. oye} = vcie-c | omoe ec fate ae 
5 ee 232,353] 118,806] 332]...... 156 
eres 9 ee 499,424) =-395'337|. -7,813p)., 2 2c..0 «| o'aa craved Ghemetare pleas ere 
eae 16 wks 1,292,325] 1,083,525] 4,636] 886] 1,957]....... 
ane 20 i) 1,551,529] 1,230,657| 3,922] 10,331] 1,495]...... 658| 2,798,592 
Pe 11 = * 763,211] 608,458] 2,666] 2,147] 2,383]...... 618] 1,379,483 
RoR Spee 8 112,966] 172,566 socundl ese .|©) 286/6320 00mm 
i 13 Pag 959,429] 929,830 227| 535} 1,892,062 


Bee. 4 157,394] 106,213 159|. 2 ....| ~265;037nae 
eran. 6 421,603] 188,057 ve taeefiiee cs | 609,660) ummm 
Sere: 3 : 50,502} 31,688 Pre basen 82,190 Gee 
ali 166,287| 106,663 Sie cded edocs 242000 
eens 16 ~ | 1,373,613] 1,015,902 : 8,593] 8,053] 2,418,554 
aN. M..... 4 132,170] 105,661 are Ne 220] 238,608 
SES Granea 45 E 3,952,8151b3,104,601] c64, 2,664] 90,203] 7,216,054 
Sua eeane Bove 558,107] 652,803 SR, Pino ai Hee coats esses} 4200910 Raan 
EN. Diet.cs 4 191,712 TOGO SAA P EOE BOS |e Leal ste ree 1,075} 270,127 

Ohio, ..... 25 i FLG0, 391 TBO BET tate cs cs ctitae «| |evoe ke ve eeesf 3,700,758 

POkla...... 8 B18;045]/ 55430939 oh acaciefels «ists ole ieee. |\- + -vote aaa 948,984 

Bore... 5... 6 420,815} 270,579 casa | MEX oe \le7s Se sees] 695,059 

BPH, 5: ois : 2,415,789] 2,146,269 2,684] 1,657] 4,580,717 

210,935] 203,298 reat ae 4 esses] 414,498 

268,082} — 173,004 341,087 

203,857 90,426 294,283 

446,147] 443,710 892,553 

1,102,878] 969,228] 294] 1,983]......]...... 2,075,946 

194-100 | PISS SOA... oe oe lc croretet [lee guenetd coke aia eee 329,554 

LO9!717 ee 48)355| (28 21:..2 alo isal| = 985] eee 153,539 

349,037] 268,677 £15160] 4 2504)a5 ee 619,689 

599,107 s 254| 7,409] 1,102,708 

419,970 farses ate guna flats Mitcar ated atl eee 873,548 

979,744 1,157| 1,350] 1,607,370 


81,047 BON ronbasoend 129,251 


33,936,252 |27,314,992|140,138| 72,769] 30,376] 20,189|165,166)61,679,882 


Total vote excluding 132,218 blank and void ballots, 61,547,664. 


(a) Eisenhower, Independent Party 158,289; G.O.P. 9,793; total 168,082. 
(b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,687,890; Liberal, 416,711; total 3,104,601. 
(c) Hallinan, American Labor Party 64,211. 
**OTHER: 
MacArthur, Constitution and Christian Nationalist—Arkansas 458; California 3,504; Colorado 2,181; 
Se etgets as. New Mexico 220; North Dakota 1,075; Tennessee 379; Texas 1, 563: Washington 7,290. 
‘of 


Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Michigan 655; Minnesota 618; ek Jersey 3,850; New York 2,212; Pennsylvania 
_ 1,502; rechinolon 119;, Wisconsin 1, 350. Total 10,306 


Krajewski, Poor Man’s Party—New Jersey 4,203._ 


_ Scattered—Florida 351; puinoty 448; Iowa 29; Maine 1; Massachusetts 69; Michigan 3; New York 178; 
Pennsylvania 155. Total 1,2 


Blank and void fetecte estionsis 3,249; Connecticut 5; Georgia 1; Massachusetts 41,150; New York F 
- 87,813. Total 132,218. F 


—" 


a : : - ' € , r :. é i . i 
582 United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote __ 4 
Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republic; 
(W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 


Elec- 


President Elected 


Vote » 
1789 |George Washington (F).... 6 opposition...... : or 
1792 |Ge Wash! m (F)....| Unknown | 132 |No opposition.............]. —— ane ae 
1300 (son (DR Unknown $$ 


. Charles Pinckney ....,.) Unknown 14 i} 
isog CDR) oc ae 122 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 47 
1812 Unknown = 
1820 eo | Dae John Quingy Adams (DR)..| Unknown | i 
1824 Qa Andrew Jackson (D)....... 155,872| 99 
Rep- Henry Clay (DR)......... é 37 
eepreties ae oo oy William H. Crawford (DR). > 41 

2 polled @ majority, 

Andrew Jackson (D).. aS 647,231 John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097} 83 
1832 Andrew Daskact B:: Ss 687,502 Henry Clay (DR)........ 530,189} 49 


for Presidential candidates 

‘or ential can cS) 

aioe 762,678 William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007 

1820 Willtan YG warrison : )...| 1,275,017} 234 |Martin Van Buren (D).....j 1,128,702 
(Died te ae 4, 1841) ; 

a Bare erecetetes 1,337,243 Henry Clay (W)....... -++| 1,299,068] 105 

1g4ge Zacha ae 1,360,101 Lewis Cass (D)........ «+-| 1,220,544) 127 


1852 Klin Pierce (D)......... 1,601,474| 254 |Winfield Scott (W)........ 1,386,578) 42 
1856 : -2+-]. 1,927,995 John C. Fremont (R)...... 91,555) 114 
1860 GRa case 1,866,352] 18 Stephen A. Douglas (D)....| 1,375,157] 12 

John C. Breckinridge (D)... 763| 72 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R) 2,216,067 George McClellan (D)..... 725) 21 

(Died April 15, 1865) 
1868 |Ulysses 8. Grant (R) 3,015,071 Horatio Seymour... -.| 2,709,615} 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R) 3,597,070 Horace ete (D- o»| 2,884,079}. . oun 
(Died Nov. 29, 1871 

1876* -+.]| 4,033,950 Samuel J. Tilden (D)...... 4,284,757| 184 


1880* fleld (R)...... 4,449,053 Winfield S. Hancock (D)...} 4,442,030} 155 


1884 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 4,911,017 James G. Biaine (R).......| 4,848,334] 182 
1888* ~..| 5,444,337 Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,540,050} 168 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,554,414 Benjamin Harrison (R)..... 5,190,802} 145 

James Weaver (P)......... 1,027,329] 22 
1896 |William McKinley (R)..... 7,035,638 William J. Bryan (D-P)....| 6,467,946] 176 


1900* | William McKinley (R)..... 7,219,530 William J. Bryan (D) 6,358,071| 155 


1904 --| 7,628,834) 336 |Alton B+ Parker (D)....... 5,084,491] 140 
1908 (R) ..| 7,679,006 Ww: A ry jhe) 106) 162 
1912 6,286,214 Theodore Roosevelt 88 

William H. Taft (R).. — 8 
1916 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 9,129,606 Charles E. Hughes (R -.| 8,538,221) 254 
1920* § 16,152,200] 404 |James M. Cox (D)........| 9,147,353] 127 

(Died Aug. 2, 1923) 

1924 /|Calvin Coolidge (R)....... 15,725,016 John W. Davis (D)........ 8,385,586] 136 


1928 |Herbert Hoover (R).......} 21,392,190) 444 {Alfred E. Smith (D)....... 87 
1932 kl ie { Herbert Hoover (R)....... 1,84 59 
1936 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D).. Alfred Landon (R)........ 
1940 |Franklin D. Roosevelt 1B} :-| 27,243,466) 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)....... 82 
1944* |/Franklin D. Roosevelt (D). . ‘homas E. Dewey (R)..... 99 
(ied April 12, 1945) 
1948 |Harry 8S. Truman (D)...... Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 21,970,065| 189 ~ 
J. 1,169,021] 39 
. 1 1,157, 172153 
1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower (R). 33,936,252 .| 27,314,992 
—————— EE EEO BheVensON (1) ss 27,314,992! S058 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. 


aes Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
more. 


1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 

1876—Florida, .Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
of Commissioners, referred to as The Electoral Commission, was created by act of Congress (approved 
Jan. 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. It was in 
session from Feb, 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican | 
candidate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission yoted on | 
party lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President und Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden. The Senate was Republican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
rererate epee Mp i pe a and P ger ers wee aaah on the face of the returns. 

880—Presiden arfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Was ton, D. C., by Charles J. Guite: 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President. rere 

1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral | 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president, 

1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N.Y. He 
died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President. The assassin, Leon Czolgosz 
was executed Oct. 29, 1901 ” 


1920—President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 


2, 1923, an 

President Calvin Coolidge. 9 d was succeeded by Vice 
1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Sprin: s, Ga., on April 12, 

Harry S. Truman became President. ee ’ pril 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 


Thomas Nast, famous American cartoonist (1840-1902), was res 
of the major political parties—the Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey. He published the 
oe pia mepers wien: ave a noe The Jonker poneatal ey Pog! of Jan. 15, 1876, 
e ng a Dea on,’’ in whic e represente 
tacking Edwin M. Stanton after his death. P 2: DEAS 


ponsible for the two popular symbols 


) ad -_ 


~ Republican 


President Vice-President 


William McKinley... .. Theodore Roosevelt 
anks 


Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taft... 
William H. Tait 

Charles E. Hughes. 
Warren G. Harding 


.. {Charles W. Fairb: 
. |James S. Sherman 
James 8. Sherman* 


Calvin Coolidge 
Charles G. Dawes 
Charles Curtis 
Charles Curtis 
...| Frank Knox 

BIE Oe Charles McNary 
Sra tetoty John W. Bricker 
. |Earl Warren 


Mrs. Mary Kennery, who won “favorite daughter”’ 
designation in Nebraska Primaries. 
-, America First Party. Organized to support Gen. 
- of the Army Douglas MacArthur for President. 
American Labor Party. Endorsed candidates of 
_ the Progressive Party for President and Vice Presi- 
' dent. Named candidates for certain offices; in 
- New York it named Howard Fast, novelist, for 
Representative, 23d Congressional Dist. 
American Vegetarian Party. Daniel J. Murphy, 
San Francisco, replaced Brig. Gen. Herbert C. 
Se aaa who resigned as Presidential candidate, 
ict. 2. . 
Communist Party. Its National Committee en- 
dorsed nominees of the Progressive Party. 
Constitution Party. Haliburton Fales, New York, 
ch. Nominated Gen. MacArthur for President, 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Va.) for Vice President. 
Endorsed Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy’s fight on Com- 
munism. Declared: ‘‘We must preserve our Chris- 
tian heritage, which has been the strength of this 
Union.’’ Sen. Byrd asked that his name be taken 
off the ballot when it appeared in Texas. 
Greenback Party. Announced in November, 
1951, that it would support Fred C. Proehl, grocer, 
Seattle, Wash., for President. 


Liberal Party of New York. Does not put for- 


ward candidates for highest offices. Named George 


Electoral Votes for President, 1936-1952 
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Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Charles W. Fairbanks 


Minority Party Nominees for President, 1952 
Several of these parties did not qualify for places on ballots of the various states. 
American, Party. Announced in Lincoln, Neb., by | S. Counts, Columbia Univ. professor, for Senator. 


Democratic 
Vice-President 


William J. Bryan.....: 
Alton B. Parker....... 
a pi 


Frankl . Roose a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.. 


Progressive Party. Held convention in Chicago, 
July 4-6, approved nomination for President of 
Vincent W.:Hallinan, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Mrs, Charlotta A. Bass for Vice President. Halli- 
nan was released Aug. 17 from the Federal pene- 
tentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., where he had 
served 5 mos. for contempt of court while defend- 
ing Harry Bridges, tried for perjury. Mrs. Bass 
was former publisher of a West Coast Negro 
newspaper. Candidates were endorsed by the 
Communist Party National Committee, New York, 
and the American Labor Party, New York. The 
party advocated a cease-fire in Korea and full 
civil rights. 

Prohibition Party. In November 13-15, 1951, it 
designated Stuart Hamblen, Arcadia, Okla,, evan- 
gelist, for President. 

Socialist Party. At convention in Cleveland, 
May 30-June 1, it named Darlington Hoopes, 
Reading, Pa., lawyer for President, and Samuel 
H. Friedman, pres. New York local of Community 
& Social Agencies Union, CIO, for Vice President. 

Socialist Labor Party. In New York convention, 
May 4, it named Eric Hass for President, Stephen 
Emery for Vice President. Known in four states 
including New York as the Industrial Government 
Party. 

Socialist Worker Party. Farrell Dobbs, ch., was 
named for President July 20 ih New York. 


R.| D.|R. | D.| R.| D.| R. | D.| RK.) D. 


4c] 4} 24) oo) ales 
16}, ...|, 26] 16). 0416 er 
BY. caf Aba of; oA eee ee 
47|...| 47) 471...) Si 
13) .....4 14). i.) Tee eee 
At) Aloe «|! Algal eee 
26] 25)...]... 25] 25]... 
AL) o..] LO}eec)* SOV aie 
5] we] 06) 6h 6].. 
36}...]| 35) 35). 32)... 
4)... eee (ae ees 
8) cc 8) FR ee 
Aline Aleks aie 
POU, eee jee eet 
23}. 23]...] 23] 24)... 
4). Al. 4) Tao ee 
Bias) Sieh we riba J 
Lees ad By en bbe 
Sl Seats 8 8) Bisse 
tod (Suen ts! + ee (oe) 
12} 12)...]... 12) 12)... 
3} SB). .e[o ws 3} 3}. 


Totals..| 8/523] 82/449) 99)432/189|303)/442) 89 


Plurality.,|...|515|...[3671...|333].. .|1141353|... 


————$—$———— 

¥The 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) and 
Tennessee (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice-president, f 

The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


Representative-at-Large Defined 
The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a | at-large are selected in this manner when the 


Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 
a specific district within a State. Representatives 


State fails to re-district after an apportionment 
of Representatives following a decennial census. 


ae 


R States, 1952 
OU re gent ener ee 
ote 


ces ..|Barry M. Goldwater (R)..... 132,063|Ernest W. McFarland (D)...... 125, 
..|William F. Knowland (R-D)..... 83,982,448|Reuben W. Borough (Ind. Prog.). a 
.|William A. daien ge 573,854| William Benton (D)..........-. 48 
.|Prescott Busch (R) 4 yr.Term.... 559,465)A. A. Ribicoff (D)..... Forel atest 
Roots ae . Williams (R)....... ee acai 93,020) Alexis I. Bayard (D)..........-. 
here acto s Biren 616,665] (Unopposed) 

Pualignn toe aren 7 «+ee++-.---1,020,605|/Henry F, Schricker (D)......... 


Kentucky........ John S. Cooper (R)..........-.-. 494,576|Thomas R. Underwood (D)...... 

y EAIUD GC sivalec sos ce ayDe- GR) ccs > «ct 139,205|Roger P. Dube (D)...... Fie oe 

‘ Maryland........ . Glenn Beall (R)............-- 449,823|George P. Mahoney (D)......... 
Massachusetts. ...|John F. Kennedy (D)...........1,211,984)Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr (R)...... 
Michigan.........|Charles E. Potter, Jr. (R).....:. ,352|Blair Moody (D)...........-.-. 
Minnesota........ Edward J. Thye (R)............ 785,649| William E. Carlson (D)......... 
Mississippi. ...... John C. Stennis (D)....... «+... 233,919] Onopposed) 
Missourl.,.... are Ae rt Symington (D)....... 1,008,521/James P. Kern (R)............. 
Montana.........,|Mike Mansfield (D)............ 133,109|Zales N. Eaton (R)............. 
Nebraska......... Hugh Butler (R) Full Term...... 408,971)Stanley D. Long (D)........... 
Nebraska......... Dwight Griswold (R) 2yr.Term.. 369,841/William Ritchie (D)............ 
mvevada.......... George W. Malone (R).......... 41,906|/Thomas B. Mechling (D)........ 
New Jersey....... H. Alexander Smith (R)......... 1,286,782] Archibald S. Alexander (D)...... 
New Mexico...... Dennis Chavez (D)............. 122,543|Patrick J. Hurley (R) 
Now. York... ..... Irving M. Ives (R)..... piel valine 3,853,934|John Cashmore (D) ............. 
North Dakota .|William Sanger (R)............. 157,907|Harold A. Morrison (D)......... 
POON. Sec scievsna's Joho W. Bricker (R).........-.. 1,878,961|)Michael V. Di Salle (D)......... 1,563,330 
Pennsylvania. ....|Edward Martin (R)............. 2,331,034}Guy Kurtz Bard (D)..... wiakcorte 2,168,546 } 
Rhode Island..:.. a ASCONE CED). Se eae tae we 225,128/Bayard Ewing (R).............. 185,850 } 
Tennessee......,. 545,432|Hobart Atkins (R)............. 
SD BXASS 7. 5:5 «..,.|Price Daniel (R-D)............. 1,895,192] (Unopposed) 
Utah. ..... Satie wa . Watkins (R)........0 177,435|Walter K. Granger (D)......... 
Vermont........./Ralph E. Flanders (R)...... +++» 111,406/Allan R. Johnston (D).......... 42,630) 
UNG Gein cs ess Harry: Byrd (D)< ec eccerens BOS,677 = M. Vise, Sr., Ind. Dem, 69,133—Clarke | 

. Robb, Soe. Dem., 67,281) 

Washington....... Henry M. Jackson (D).......... 595,288 wake F. Catn (8)..c5..ceeoake 460,884 
West Virginia.....|Harley M. Kilgore (D).......... 470,019}Chapman Revercome (R)....... 406,554 
Wisconsin, ....... Joseph R. McCarthy (R)........ 870,444/Thomas E. Fairchild (D)..... ++. 731,402 
Wyoming......... Frank A. Barrett (R)........... 67,161|Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D)....... 


Election Returns for Governor by States, 1952 
Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. Revised 1953. 


State Governor Elected wots Losing Candidate bee 
Sa ee 
PATAMOB BG <Uale eee oie. s/s Blowaerd- Pyle (R)La. s.qa<Re css 156,592|Joe C, Haldiman (D)........... 103,693 
Arkamsas........- Francis Chertys(D)., i... ss 2. 342,292| Jeff Speck(R).............. 0. 49,292 
Colorado......... Dan Thornton (R)............ . 849,924/John W. Metzger (D)........... 260,044 
Delaware,,....... J. Caleb Boggs (R)...... ST ae 88,977|Elbert N. Carvel (D)........... 81,772 
BIOTIGR cs tv .vieie Dan McCarthy (D)............. 624,463|)Harry 8S. Swan (R)............. 210,009 
UI GIS Fis aiefie.e 0. William G. Stratton (R)........ 2,317,363|Sherwood P. Dixon (D)......... 2,089,721 
MNQlanh <5 .ch bax George N. Craig (R)............ 1,075,685/John A. Watkins (D)........... 841,984 
NOW Si ics Siva visteorace William S. Beardsiey (R)..... +++ 638,388/Herschel C. Loveless (D)......., 587,671 
Kansas...... ...+.|Edward F. Arn (R).......... ++. 491,338/Charles Rooney (D)............ 363,482 
Louisiana........ Robert F. Kennon (D).......... 118,723|Harrison G. Bagwell (R)........ 4,958 
INDRIO US shite nin reac 5 Burton M. Cross (R)........ +++ 128,532|James ©. Oliver (D)............ 82,538 
Massachusetts... ./Christian A.-Herter (R)......... 1,175,955|Paul A. Dever (D.ka aa cehee 1,161,499 
Michigan......... G. Mennen Williams (D)........ 1,431,893|Fred W. Alger, Jr. 0. pene ocala bal 1 "423.275 
Minnesota........ GC. Elmer Anderson (R)...,..... 785,125/Orville L. Freeman (D)......... "624.480 
Missouri....o5.. 64; Phil M. Donnelly (D)........... 983,169|Howard Elliott (Bato sta etal 886,270 | 
Montana......... J. Hugo Aronson (R)........... 134,423/John W. Bonner (D)............ 129.369 
Nebraska. ....... Robert B. Crosby (R)........... 366,009/Walter R. Raecke (D).......... 229,700 
New Hampshire...|Hugh Gregg (R)............ +». 167,791]/William H. Craig (DD) i Ss. deere 97.924 
New Mexico...... Edwin L. Mechem (R)..... ++s+. 129,116/Everett Grantham (D)..,....... 111,034 
North Caroiina....|William B. Umstead (D)........ 796,306|Herbert F. Sewell, Jr. CR), Pans 383,329 
North Dakota... .|Norman Brunsdale (R).......... 199,944/O1e S. Johnson (D)...... ac se ae 53,990 ) 
WOEHO tte g 5) pasts oe Frank J. Lausche (D)........... 2}015,110|Charles P. Taft (Biss, eke eee 1 590,058 : 
Rhode Island. .... Dennis J. Roberts (D).......... 215,587|Raoul Archambauitt, Jr. (D)..... "194,012 
South Dakota..... Sigurd Anderson (R)............ 203,102|Sherman Iverson CD) iatusor cee 86,413 
Tennessee. ..,..../Frank G. Clement (D),......... 640,290/R. Beecher Witt (R)......... Sar 166,377 
SREB cele eevs +. Allan Shivers (R-D)............ 1,843,866] (Unopposed) ; 
Utah... AvoDhE J. Bracken Lee (R).......0..00- 180,516/Earl J. Glade (D)...., seeceeee. 147,188 
Vermont.........|Lee E. Emerson (R)............ 78,338] Robert W. Larrow WM) ences ereseens 60,051 
Washington:......|Arthur B. Langlie (R)..... ++... 567,822|Hugh B. Mitchell (D)........ KE 510,675 
West Virginia,.... Wiliam C. Marland (Dyk .... -.. 454,898]/Rush D. Holt CR) ie eyeiie recent 427.629 
Wisconsin. ....... Walter J, Kchler, (R)........... 1,009,171| William Proxmire (D)...... SRY 601,844 


2,664 1,055 

pene 2,269 1,966 

3083 1,440 

seen 3,121 2,059 

er taes 1,927 1,106 
1,557 

palereca t= 3,919 2,031 

5,920 2,609 

eee 1,339 

4,956 2,764 
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7'029| 3,841 512 

ae 1'352| 1,032 30 

Bee 1,519) 1,423 91 

as 27546 f 

2’964| 1,249 469 

seis 3/564] 1,666 94 

ce, 3'473| 1.878 921 

3'326| 1.903] _—«1,063 

fa 894| 1,058 2 

5,028] 3,077 593 

5,055| 2,30 156 

7,677| 4,697 658 

tok 6862| 4, 1,852 
1:977| 1,304 

Serie 98s} ‘1,162 14 

1,390 865} 1,588 


ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., "2,762. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, +», 853. 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., us 374; Taft, Rep 
5,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep. 
; Roosevelt, ny Be 680; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,029. 
i roe: 99,409; Hughes, Rep.. 


;. Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369. 
1924 (Pres. pee Davis, Dem., 112, 966: Coolidge, Rep.. 


1998" (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 127, 497; Hoover, ‘Rep. 
20,725; Thomas, Soc., 


460. 
1932 (Pres, Py Roosevelt, Dem., aor a: Hoover. 


pe ie 34 Beib: uel ie 406; omas, Soc.. 
2.030: pshaw TO. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com.. 


1948 
ur. 
Stev: States’ Dewey, 
Rights : 
1,505 1,160 110 
3,386 2,577 767 
2,250 1,67! 101 
1,971 1,188 123 
3,155 1,768 
918 79 


a 


aS, 


RESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Compiled by The World Almenac from official returns of the States. Revised 1953. 


> Willkte, 
er, Com., 


509: 
1944 (pres y Roosevelt, Dem. 198, song: Dewey, Rep., 


tson, Proh., 


1,095; 


44,540; Wa omas, Soc., 
1948 ee Ves Thurmond, States’ Rights, 171, 443: 
Dewey, Rep., on Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Wat- 


son, Proh., 


1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 149, ree Stevenson, 
814 


Dem., 275,075; Hamblen, Proh., 


Arizona 
1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,767 1,193 1,480 
6,495 5,640 6,198 3.864 
3,827 2,408 3 2,093 
3,770) 4,928 4,780 2,329 
2,191 +200 2,139 1,209 
1,377 3,019 :069 680 
77,249 50,285 40,498 36,585 
+7 i ,49 1,167 
3,478 2,593 2,669) 1,841 
32,113 21,237 17,692 16,968 
1985) 2022 107. 2,232 
1,716 2365 ; 1,058 
. 567 3,628 4,439 4,287 
5761 4,444 4,483 2,324 
Totals...| 152,042 108,528| 95,251| 77,597 


ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 


dae Bee ), Wilson, 


ene 
Proh., re 


Dem., 10,324; Taft, Pr 
3,0 Roosevelt, Prog., 6, $49; Debs, Soc., 3,1 

1916 were Wilson, Dem., 33, 170; Hughes, Rep. 
20,524; Hanly, Proh., 4. 


153; Be: 
29,546; Harding, Rep. 
Debs, 25 


ensen, Farm.-Lab 


(6 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, ees 
26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,2 


nson, 


Soc., 
°50, fees Davis, Dem., 


1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. ae 533; Smith, Dem., 
38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 79,264; Hoover, Bem 5 


36,104: Th 
1936" (Pres. y5 86, 422: 
433; Lemke, Union, 3. '307; Colvin, Proh., 


Rep., 33, 


omas, Soc. 


2,030; Foster, Com,, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


384: Thomas. Soc., 317. 
ae rer y, Roosevelt, Dems 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 


030; Babson, Proh 


enanee 


te (Pres. ip Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
56,287; Watson, Proh., 
1948 (Pres. ); Truman, emt “95, 251; Dewey, Rep., 


77,597; Wallace, 


Prog., 


186; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 
1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 


Dem., 108, 


528. 


3,316; Watson, Proh., 


Arkansas 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

2,697 2,648 1,781 737 
1,249 471 1,844] . 197 
1,387 1,388 1,098 553 
7,916 3,558 3,281 2,911 
,361 2,786 3,190 1,499 
869 2,417 1,426 213 
272 1,332 768 45 
2,752 1,493 2,032 1,525 
1,191 2,458 952 203 
1,679 ,963 1,750 383 
2,105 2,277 ,069 878 
918 1,045 1,061 312 
477 1,248 679 79 
1,931 3,353 1,788 217 
2,133 3,174 1,771 425 
adhe 4,199 5,975 3,238 759 
Crawford... 2,782 2,477 1,730 1,002 
Crittenden. . 1,865 2,982 594 137 
Cross ter..06 461 2,344 1,100 213 
Dallas...... 737 2,202 1,174 152 
Desha...... 1,037 3,150 2,122 233 
Drew..-.... 1,040 2,261 1,204 182 
Faulkner, 1,995 3,461 2,653 626 
Franklin.... 1,215 1,762 1,591 391 
Fulton..... 890 1,048 850 339 
Garland 7,848 5,165 3,764 2,286 
Grant...... 637 1,487 883 121 
Greene..... 1,875 3,571 2,657 502 
Hempstead.. 2,115 2,771 1,683 386 


: 
Arkansas (continued) 1952 1948 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, = a | 
Counties |hower(R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rep. . 
a R 47,762| 30,37¢ 
21578] —_2,81¢ 
11,268] 10,97 
5/301] «6,214 
1,539) oe 
"8,300 nits Bias 
2/021 at ey 
1/637 ott eee 
2'206| 2,001] #497}|Lassen..... 3,63: 
1,923 er gt rer 
mer 13540] 18 
15522 ; 
2;567) a pee 
3,517 +5 ? 
2;110 1959 
1,099 607/ 1 
ille 5,337 on 7 
Mississippl.. 6,968 Eee | 
Monroe.. 1,834 914 3 
Montgom’y, re 018 48° 
Nevada..... ate te ay 837 5,5 
5/936] 3,315} 476 || Plumas... . 125 ri 
: 305} 32/2 
3 97 =e 
i 45,691 K 
, 167 726 180; 
3 : j 
2n'4 “ict 
10 
Lod re 
; 1 19 
Roancy yeaae es 1 $2, 
edas) an, ee 
hes tr . 5,0. 
(15 Ure o 
Bt. Francis 5,315 
Stone...... 12, ; 
Union..... ’ 22,07 
Van Buren. es: E 
ashington 3,913 
Wohite. a4 3,34 
Yell... re ‘ 1,866 1g.41 
Total....| 177,155| 226,300] 149,659| 50,959 13.93 
ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 jew. 3/4 


ape (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; vga oma sees re 
4,770; Woolley, Proh.. 584; Debs, So c., 27. 

1904 (Pres.), Par er, Dem., 64.434: Roosevelt, Rep. 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 1,816. 

1908 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 87.015; Taft, Rep., 


56,760; C afin, Proh., 1,194; Devs. Soc., 5,842: ep., 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., || 7,5 

487; Roosevelt, Brog., 21,673. 1904 “(Pres.), Parker, Dem. 89,404; noosevall | 
i9i¢ "(Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep. Sa ,, 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 87380: Debs, Soc., 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, 0c., 6,999. 


9.53! 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem.,, 107,408; Harding, Rep.. || 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 


40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,17 


CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
=e (eres). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; eg ds 


127.492; Taft, Rep.,. 


fe «> 5,111, 214, ree: EET Proh., 11 1770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, ‘Dem., 84,795: Coolidge, Rep., ||1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., 


vg 


el halen 


Wk 301s, Roosevelt, Prog., 283, dio. Debs, Soc., , 
1928 (eres. s.), Smith, Dem.. 119, 196: Hoover, Rep. {| 7.201. °° ROR: ley 2 
ie) 


mas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 
1932) OSS Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; Hoover, 


Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind., 


ay LTD 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
Rep., 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, Com., 
164; Lemke,’ Union., ‘4. 

ees (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 

2,121; Babson, Pro 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 

1944" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 148, 965; Dewey, |/1928 (Pres.), ee 
Rep., 63,551; Thomas, Se 438, 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149,659; Dewey, Rep., 
50,959; Thurmond, States’ Rights, ‘40, 068; Thom- 
ae oS! 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751; ‘Watson, 


43 
1920 oo ) 


omas, Soc., : 
‘for Gitlow). 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; 


ae 902; Thomas, Soc., 63, 399: 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., ivi uae Stevenson, 


Dem., 226,300; Hamblen, Proh., ; Macarthur, 
Christian Nationalist, 458; waeas Bock Lab., 
Rep., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 917; 
California 1940 (Pred il, 325 Parra Com., 10, 11. 
ee eeeeeSSSSsSsSSSsSSssses 
1952 1948 Rep., 1, P32i ,419: Thomas, Prog., 
Com., 13 3,586; Babson, Proh., 


Counties 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 


hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. BoD. PRET “Telenect Ob, Pres Ae 
——— I | (Pres. y) Truman, Dem., 1, S13, 134; 
Alameda... 192,041 173, 853 Rep., 1,895,269; Wallace, Prog., 190,381 


6 BP; : 
2.070 1 ron., 16,926; Thomas, Soc., 


eet ol 10/491 Dobbs, Soc. Workers. 
fe 2,942 1,838 19 5 1,888 | 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; 


Col ; 1 : 

ContraCosta 6%. $53 69,060 Haraiens: ’ pro a nai an ian APOE. 
Del Norte... 2,757 1,578 1,172 1,54 Ticket) 3,326, Cite Ticket) 178; Ha, 
El Dorado,. 4)828 3,152 3,493 2,894 Lab., 273; Hoopes, Soc., 206; Scattered, 


Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Redes 
Watkins, Proh., 25,204: Debs. 


bi. 
1924 ALES Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
hee: ,514; LaFollette, Prog., 424, 1649; Faris, Proh., 


Rep., Proh., 1, ine .323; Smith, 


ea Harvey, Liberty, 9,827: 


1936 "Era ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 1,796,836; Landon, | 
Thomas, — 


Roosevelt, Dem., 1, iT, 618; Willkie, © 
16.506; Browder, | 


9, 
Dewey, 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. i388, age These: 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466 ,200; Hughes, Rep., 
rg re Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc., _ 


‘Varney, 


in Hoover vote); Foster, 


Hoover, | 
Upshaw, . 
ster, | 


Dewey, 


; Watson, 


cy 59; thescod 
Rights, 1, 228; _ Teichert, Soc., Lab., 195; 


Steven- 
24,106; 

(Tenny 

8s, Soc. 


3,249. 


Colorado 
1952 1948 

Eisen- | Steven- Truman, Dew 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. me 


Counties 


4 || Fairfield... 


654 
Sedwick . 1,528 
Summit. 442 
metlier..... 1,042 
2,398 
Welds. 18,002 
MWUMA si... 3,404 a "292! 
Totals 379,782\ 245,504| 267,288) 239,714 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., | 


93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714. 
1904 (Prs.), Parker, Dem., (100,105; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 134, 687; So ollow Proh., 3,432; Debs, 


Soc., 4,304 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 

23, Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58, 386; Debs, Soc., 
16,418; Ghana, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


475. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep.. 
Ly 08; Benson, Soc., 10,049; "Hanly, Proh.. 


793. 

1990 Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep.. 
2, x Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3.016. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, “Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
75,238; LaFollette, 'Prog., 57, 368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378. 

1928 (Pres, ioe ds Rep., 253, 872; Smith, Dem., 


133,131; Thomas, Soc., "3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 
932 res, Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
1 es eve! 

Rep. 18 9,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 

Pro 1,9: 

1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 295,081; .Landon, 
ep., 1,267; Lemke, Union. &, 9,962: Thomas, 
ae 183: Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. 


bor, 336. 
1940 aes Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Willkie, Rep., 
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126,644; Taft, Rep., 


— ee ee eG A> i oP eee eee eee 


587 


sora 4 continued ) 


oy Thomas, Soc. 


eat ec Sa eemigae 1,899; Babson, Proh., 


ene 15 Roosevelt, Dara cone 331; Dewey, 
a0 es.), Te : ee wey, Ri 
239,7 Wallace, Prog., omas, a 


ers: ‘be 
Lab 


1952 (eres, af econ Rep., 379,782; Stevenso! 
Dem., 245,504; MacArthur. Constitution, Digi? 
Hallinan, Prog., 1,919; Hoopes. Soc.. 365; Hass, 


Soc. Lab-, 352. Connecticut 
1952 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Cea 90,767 


Counties 


Hartford... 
Litchfield... 
Middlesex. . 2,157 
New Haven.| 165,917 
38,148 
13,466 9,425 
17,979| 15,535 
611,012| 481,649 


CO! NNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 
a fe (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; pMekiniey, ee he 
02 Bras Woolley, ‘Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. 
1904 (Pr Parker, Dem., 72, 909; Roosevelt, Rep. 
111, 089: pa. ’Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543 
1908 (Pres.), Brya: an, t, 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7A, 561; Taft, Rep., 
68 Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc., 


10,0: 
1916 (Pree: Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
106,514; Hanly, Pron 1; 789; Benson, c., 5,179. 
1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs’ Soc., 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 47. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 
HAS 184; eee Prog. ee 42, 416; Johns, Soc. 


1,3 
1998 Pies: We Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
a2 040; Thomas, Soc., 3/019; Foster, Com., 730: 
ynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 
1930 hes.) Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 
1936 Pipres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 
5 278,685; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 
Browder. Com., 1,193. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621: Willkie, 
Rep., 361,021; Browder, sier 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab.. 971: Willkie, Union. 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Bens 435,146; Dewey, 
5,097; *Teichert, 


Rep., 390,527; Thomas, Soc., 

Soc. Lab., 20. 

1948 (Pres. f Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 
437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13, 713; Thomas, Soc., 

6,964; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 

Workers. 

1952 (Pres. 3) Siuenhogele Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Dem., 481,649: Hoopes, Soc. sa 2, 244; Hallinan, 
Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, LF 


Bison 7,97 
15,433 


Totals. 423, = 437,754 


9) 2 


Delaware 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- |Steven-|Truman,|Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D)| Dem. | Rep. 
New Castio | |...) 7a 
(Inc. Wilmington) 62, pel 58,387| 48,117] 47,451 
PRONG. .5 gs scueareu 10 7 8,501 


Sussex.......... 17, 367 15; 5,054 11,522] 13,636 
Totals....... 90,059) 83,315 67,813 69,588 


DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 

1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
23,712: Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, 146. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22, 071: Taft, Rep., 
25,1 Chafin, Proh., 670: Debs, Soc., 239. 

1912 (Breen Wilson, ‘Dem’, 2,631; Taft, Rep., 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., Sasee Debs, Soc.,. 556. 

1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Rep., 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., 480. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
52,858; atk: EF Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445; LaFollette, Prog. ‘& Soc. -» 4,979. 

1928 AEs). Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


36, 

1932" * res, ), Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
Pens 4,319: Thomas, Soc., 1, 376; Foster, Com., 
1 


- 
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Delaware (continued) ; f (contint PS =s 
1936 ae ), Roosevelt, sem Page Reams 633; era ag poly Bats Faris, 1 


aeeeae fom: 1928 ) 168; Smith, D 
oy 74,599: Willkie, Rep., a G Soc., Boe Bats 


1,440: Babson, Dron 220: Thomas, Soc.. 115. 
1944" (Pres. Nope ee ‘Dem, 68,166; Dewey, Re 
56,74 mn, 0) 
: ruman, Dem., 67,813; Dewey, Rep., Rep. 
1960, Sea S Wallace, roa, 7,086; wy Boes ab. Si 1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep. 
94 ‘eicher < 
wy cee eta Rep., 90,059; ‘Stevenson, || 1948 ’UPres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 339,377; Dewey, 
Dem., 83,315; coal roe. Lab., Baa: Hamblen, Rep., 143,215. 


Truman, Dem., 281,988; 
Proh., 234; Hallinan, Prog., 155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. sac Sezag: thar = ond, States’ Hickts, epee wR: 


“es Florida egg 

pi 2 : ‘Pres. ‘eisenhow wer, Rep., 544,036; Stev. 

4s 1952 1946 mei 32. Prerik’ geo; Beattered. 38. enson, 
Counties 


Eisen- } Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. 


uno 
BoE Sas i; 
al nt Lal 2 
atti 


1 
2 
1,255 
23°367 
a ane 3/973 384 
2'048| 1438 
sae 23187] «1.772 
Ae eo 14,687} 7/011] 3,043. 
1,517 536 cae 
1,082 463 
tae 1,866 75 188 
971 135 
3,619 276 | 
is im 
0 36 
208 


Bo 


Hernando... 

Highlands... 

Hillsborough 4 

Holmes 1,230 216 1,799 492 || Chat’hoc'ee. 
Chattooga. . 

Jackson. 


Jefferson... 


0|} Colquitt. ... 
Columbia. .. 


Santa Rosa. am... 
Sarasota. . 


Washington. 1,100 
Totals. 


_ 544,036] 444,950] 281,988! 194,.280/|Grady...... 


LORIDA VOTE SINCE 1900 Gwinnett... 
A500 weiss. ), Bryan, Dem., 28,007: McKinley, || Habersham. 
Ais sates 


€p., 7,314; Woolley, 
1904 CBres. ). Parker, ent 2 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 


ae ,046; Roosevelt, Rep.. Hancock.... 


Taft, Rep. || Heard 


Debs, Soc.” 
sid (Brews Wilson Dém., 55,984, Huseee, eve Rese e 


4,611; Hanly, Proh.. 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,3! Irwi 
1920" (Pres.), Cox, Dem.” 96,515: Harding, ae Jackson 

44,853; Watkins, Proh. 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189 Jasper...... 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,083: Coolidge, Rep..|| Jeff Davis...” 


<=. - oe a ‘ et ll »- 2 hae * a te. 
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Georgia (continued) 


‘Counties ade bait Truman, Dewey, ads total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 
rs ad ikl) em. | Rep. |lios2 Wbres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234.119; , Hoover, 


Rep., 19,863: Upshaw, 1,125;" Thomas, 


ae tone 461; roster, Com.. S 
Roosevelt, em, 5,364; 
Rep., 36 aa: Colvin, Proh., ino ERE, alee 


velt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie. 

; Ind. Dem., 22,428; ‘total, 46,362. 

penars hers 390 3 i Roosevelt, Dem., 268,187; Dewey, 
nase Proh., ye 


, Fruman, Dem., ; Dewey, Rep., 
a5; _ Thurmond, States’ Rights 85,055: Wal- 
Prog., 636; Watson, Proh., 


1950" A Pree Riaahomer Rep., ag 97 A 
Dem., 456,823; Liberty Party, 1 a; Stover 


Idaho 


1952 1948 


Eisen- |Steven- | Truman, 


. 


3,054 
2,406 hower (R) -{son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,649) 1,147; 115)}/Ada..... , 10,281 11,253 14,972 
1,84 & 933 517 647 603 
11,220 5,580 
3,52 1,590 
1,18: 1,038 
1,46 3,162 
2,15: 945 
1,52. 437 
1,31 1,666 
ee #988 
4,447 412 
1,572 289 
et 9,700 
447 
1,320 2,424 
1 262 
8 820 
1,665| 1,209}  $126]/Custer..... 612 
436, 257)  ##_(43/|Elmore..... 854 
2,028 
1722 
a sielssntere ,085 
2°11 
1,790 
Reaiere 1,499 
epee? 678 2,128 
7: if 4,265 
rateere 2,43. 5,440 3,254 3,810 3,805 
Ame ON 1,67 2,100 48 86 ,03 
OR 2,69. enscen ,004 1,276 1,224 487 
oR oxen 1,37 1,383 62 74 851 
3,97 ,756 1,348 2,024 1,602 
i Aes 2,954 3,128 1,253 1,668 1,654 
2'641 5,659 5,552 5,747 33168 
eae 1,111 39 1,008 
1,41 1,813 59 925 969 
7,130 3,936 1,491 1,568 2,430 
1,357 1,308 79. 875 
1,08 5,119 4,684 4,472 3,200 
1,36 964 6 593 
Sedan 3,83 6,019 7,833 
ae 4°366) 1, 828 9 
z¢ Washington. 2,616 1,700 1,713 
Rae 5 8 Totals...{ 180,707 | 95,081| 107,370| 101,514 
’ . 
1,9: IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
AG 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
113 27,198; Woolley, Proh.,' 857. 
4661 1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 18, 480; Roosevelt, big 
1'87 47,783; Swallow, Proh.. L = Deb , Soc., 4,949. 
15 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
1699 Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs. Soc., 6,400. 
, , Wilson, Dem., ‘33, 921; Taft, Rep., 


= 
OD 
ie) 
a 


810; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc.. 


mee 11,960. 
456,823] 254,646 Wilson, Dem, 70,054; Hughes, Rep 
GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 55,368; Hanly, Pro 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8, 086. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., : tkins, P 9; Debs, Soc. 38: 
35,056: Woolley, Proh..’ 1,396. : tS Ce ae eae) : 


Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Raosevelt, Rep., |] 1994 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 69, 879; LaFollette, 
_ 24,003; Swallow, Proh. 685: Debs. Soc., : Fi 54,160; Davis, Dem., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 174,374; Taft, Rep.,||1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99, ie. Baths. Dem., 
41,692; Chafin, Proh.. 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 53,074: Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., |] 1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover. 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21, 980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. Rep., 71 312; Harvey, Lib. 4,712; Thomas, Soc.. 
1018 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep., 526: Be 
,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc., 1936 ‘(Pres,), aceuselt.” Dem.., 125, 683; Landon. 
Rep., 66, 206: Lemke, Union., 41,684 
pean (Pres.) Cox, Dem,, 107,162; Harding, Rep., 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,842; Willkie, 
Debs. Soc.. Rep., 106,553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 


1998 "Pres, ), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep. 276. 
30,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12,691; Faris, Pron. jaa” aCe Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Soc., 


at alae nth, D ae 129,602; H Ri 2aa, 
res.), Sm: m., cover, Rep., 
rae a } x: 7! 1948 Cat Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 


63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871 


ine . a. 7 agre ’ iy = 
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Idaho (conti 
101,514, Wallace, Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 


628 as, «» 332. 
Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, 
asa $5 681; Hallinan, Prog., 443. 


Illinois 

1952 1948 

Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, |/Will...... 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. ieee yee Her 

mors Ja 000| a4gag||Woodford..-| 8,022] 3,278 
Total. .. .|2,457,327|2,013,920|1,994,715|1,961, 


ILLINOIS VOTE GINCE Bae 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ,061: Kinley! 
Rep. $97,085: Woolley, Proh., 17,626: Debs, Soc 

4 (Pres.), Roosevel ., 632,645; Par! 
em eon Debs. Soc., 69,225; Sw 


ag 


3 


wNosen 
4 


~ 
E3 


2 
9 


ee 5 Sao chen 
4 
3 4,773 8 (Pres.) + Wilso. 


7,876 8,393 
5: 4,216,688 1,015 
94 4,15 5, 


‘bs, Soc. 
048: Taft, 
386,478; Debs, Soc 
ilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep 
Hanly, proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc.) 


1920'(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep. 
1,420,480; "Watkins, Proh., 11,216; Debs, Soc., 
Cc Farm-Lab., 630. 
Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321; Davis 

76,975; LaFollette, Prog., 432,027; John 

2,334; Foster,’ Workers, 2,622: Faris 

iE erates 768,141 <. ah 

oover, ep ke fs! = a 
; Thomas, Soc:, 19,138; Reynolds, Socs 

Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., A : 
1932 (Pres.),' Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover r 
Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster 
Com, 15,582: Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds 


800 
1li 


Canoe 


GO G9) 


SESSSe 
ete 


_ 


~ 
ei) 
ORD RADON 
Ha ret CO UN 
nl 
IO NID Re cn00 
Ons 


SO DO et bt Ft ht 09 09 0 BO OD bt et CNC N00 DOO Ft Cr Cr DCO C1 


Se 


. 


OOM: 


18 3 
62 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon. 

Hancock... 681 Rent 15 70,3095 Lemke, Union, 89,439; Thomas 
Hardin. ... +563 . 7530; Colvin, Proh.. 3.439: Aiken, Soc 
ann a "B38 3 ao (Pres Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie 

eDTY... 5% fi 1940 res.) Roosevelt, +» 2,149,934; 
mous 50 Oty +4 Rep., 2,047,240; Thomas, Soc., 10,914: Babson 

ackson . , 
Jasper ' 8,753 1728 6 Dewey, 
Jefferso: y 9,841 ,698 8 7; Wai 
Jersey....+0 4,031 424 1092 
Jo Daviess... 7,132 858. 220 , Truman, Dem., 1,994,715; Dewey, 
Johnson. ... 3,327 1614 ,510 Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh.,’11,959; Thomas. 

ONE... 0.6 ; 50,801 24,058) 21,176 Soc., 11,522; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,118. 
Kankakee.,.| 20,279] 12/636] 11,305 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Steven 
Kendall 4,98 476 151? son, Dem., 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363; 
Knox...... * 18,569 10,354 772 Write-ins, 448. < 
Lake... ..: ‘| 54920] 32353] 29'192 Indiana 
LaSalle..... 82,857 21,321 19,666 —_— 
Lawrence... 6,207 3,875 391 1952 ~ 1948 
Tivingston’:| ia'oos| Bone ais 
Li gston, . ’ A i = 
Logan...... 9,162 i 4/83 Counties 3 von pais Tes Deve 
Macon.....| 25,744] 22/277| 21'487 ower (R)| son em. ‘ep. 
Macoupin... 12,336 12,94: 11,742 al oe ee 
Madison....| 36,206] 50,734] 40,897 Adams 
Marion..... 10,804 9,317 8,878 
Marshall.... 4,850 2,343 2,514 7,9 804 | 
Mason..... 4,982 3,061 3,503 2,3 3,224 | 
Massac,.... ' 2,711 1,842 3,6 2,840 ) 
McDonough. 10,126 3,922 4,206 4,986 5,037 6,450 | 
McHenry... 20,975 7,218 5,459 1,414 1,459 1,092! 
McLean,...} 24,494) 13,296] 12/904 3,208 3,845 4,597 ’ 
Menard ,30) 1,946 2,043}  2,899])iCass...... 7,982 10,086 9,105 } 
Mercer..... 6,416 2,679) 3,117} 5,267||Clark...... 11,703] 10,9 7,001 
Monroe,.,.. 4,528 2,430 2,026) 8,403}/Clay....... 6,078 5,9 5,654 » 
Montgomery 10,014 8,195 7,902 6,469 te 7,762 ° 
Morgan.....| 10,405) 6, 6,798 2,457 2,625 2,427 | 
Moultrie, 3,880) 2,675) 3,037) 5,247 5,869 7,080 } 
Ogle.... 13,351 3,796 3,796 5,81 040 5,353 
Peoria...... 49,245 33,955) 1,026 3,393 3,808 5,163 
POLIT V's ia ca 'e,¢ 6,580 : 5,043 4,347 5,43! 6,941 | 
ee 4,701 2,220) 2,361 18,733 17,060 15,662 
Pike 5 6,382 5,219) 5,674 5,65 6,564 4,295. 
Pope:..... 1,947 916 12 13,703 18.999 
Pulaski..... 3,447 2,397 2,344] 2,658]|Fayette..... 5. 876 5,399 
Putnam.... 1,691 1,010 905} 1,405||/Floyd...... 10,593 8,367 
Randolph... 8,427 6,998 4,215 5,180 
Richland.,.. 5,569 2,565) 2,860 3,566 
Rock Island 32,933 27,879) 3,233 4,930 
Ss Gusta 6 9,2' 7,77 7,988 7,431 
Sangamon.. 39,392} . 33,526 12,212 13,138 
Schuyler,,.. 3,295) i 709 7,453 
Scott..... Ae 2,298 5 1384 7,521 
Shelby. >) 7,189 5,268 4,948 4,721 
Stark.. * 3,398 a 465 4,104 
St. Clair,... 39,713 60,311 4,28 6,327 
Stephenson , 14,446 6,605 8,523 10,487 
Tazewell,... 20,763 16,862 12,937 10,874 
Union. ..... 4,658 ,296 4,479 : 7,202 8,178 
Vermilion... 25,367 18,771 16,173 Y 6,460 7,258 6,062 
Wabash.... 4,246 2,66 2,857 ~ 2,102 2,216 4,320 
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jana (continued) 1952 1952 


Iowa 
sen- 


Counties Per 


Steven- | Truma Dewey, 
(R) # 


son (D) |. Dem. Rep. 


2'341| 3,172] 4474 

4,276] 4,998] 4,078 

2/220) 2/840] «2177 

3,83 42 3,770 

17,360| 19,603] 16,041 

.......| 74.073] 90:721| 771025] §1,413||Boone...... 418 5,5 4,183 

2'3 3,5 3,837 

3,019] 4,127| 4,310 

D 4\340| 3/959 

1,836] 3,008] 3,380 

21411] 3,164) 3,083 

4,139] 5,711] 3,974 

2/34 3,372| 5,106 

2'447| 2958] 8,957 

8'354| 91544] 7,840 

2'502| . 3,739) 3,318 

19211  41071| 3,449 

Boao 11653], 2,101] 2,195 
2'258 649 10: 


4 4,501 5,661 4,810 
3\4 2/233] 2/982) 2,276 
5 2,521 3,172 2,547 
3 2/351 2)876 4,555 
2 8,686 8,792 7,621 
4 1,748 2,324 2,304 
4 14,542} 15,521) 10,111 
4 1,947 2,752 2,464 
E 3 4,403 5,303 6,296 
FSt. Joseph. . 53.269] 49.866]  39,593||Floyd...... 2,999 3,688 4,644 
Scott 2 1,941 2,871 2,716 
6 2'085| 2,637] 2,698 
3 2/228 2,946 3,059 
ee 11483| 2,344) 3,154 
2,281 3,392 3,389 
2,788 3,613 3,535 
2,053 3,996 2,802 
3,205 4,023 4,553 
Me Aa 3,370 4,608 4,341 
peste 2'438| 3,042] 4,620 
2,564 3,378 2,630 
2,124 2,855 2,498 
Re ce 1/603] 2.365] 2,257 
2°514| — 3,030] 3,659 
ae 3/074] 8,263] 3,597 
6,756 6,684 5,710 
2,470 3,033 3,906 
ae so] sul 133 
4,288 woe 6,070 2,991 ’ . 
4,911 Ae 3,135 sane rect 
ae shee rae seas] 9:20 730 
_ Totals. . .|1,136,259| 801,530! 807,833| 821,079||Linn. ...... 3] 21,818) 20 8ee) ao 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 2217) ee Eke 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 2131 2/8 3,207 
pees 336,063; Woolley, Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 3'745 4,327 4,238 
374. Y 6,3' 4,3 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, Pat 5,602 6608 
Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 1,792 2,155 2,921 
+, 11,762. : 873 3,021 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., sake 4,0! 3,179 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 9'735 3,445 2,371 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 9/235 2,751 4,084 
| peut Roosevelt, .Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 5,772 5,466 6,003 
931. ; 421 3,6 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., Bee 3193 ete 
341 ; evelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh.,||page,...:.; 2'669 3,567 5,638 
16,368;' Benson, Soc., 21,855. |  — |lPato Alto’. 2'993| 3,858] 2,594 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 2°768 4,339 5,002 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13.462; Debs, Soc., 2'517 3,500 2,397 
24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 50,867| 45,289] 33,742 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 11.897 11,430] 12,384 
492,245; LaFollette, Prog., 71,700; Faris, Proh., "318 4,324 3,888 
4,416; ter, Workers, 987. 1/408 1,922 487 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 2'451| _ 3,699] 3,505 
562,691: Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 17’807| 16,661] 16,842 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc., -» 645. "762 3,499 3,301 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 2050 4,042 5,597 
D., 7,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, "299 6,152 530 
Proh., 10,399; Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 4,076 5,115 4,763 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. 1734) 2,402] 3,244 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 2’ 566 3,218 4,138 
., 691,570; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 1,577 1,917 2,702 


-. 1,090. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie, 
Rep., 899,466; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, || Warren... 
Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. = 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 781,403; Dewey, 

Rep., 875,891; Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thomas, ||Webster.... 
223 Winnebago.. 


Soc., 2,223. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem,, 807,833; Dewey, Rep., || winneshiek. 4 
821,079; Watson, Proh., 14,71; Wallace, Prog. || wooapury.. ed) tarega Weel. 


ae ; Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab.,}/ |” 2'075 2/623 1878 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. 1,136,259; Steven: At 3,186 3,866 3,810 
5 ,530; en, +, 15,335; KS 

Bi icos Brena fraee Be x4 Totals...| 808,906] 451,513 522,38 494,018 


Hallinan, Prog., 1,222; Hass, Soc. Lab., 979. 


| 
{ 
{ 


Counties | power (R)| son(D) | Dem. 


9302; Debs. Boe. 


4: 
P: Parker, 149,141; Roosevelt. 
Let 307, or 8 Swallow. Peroli 11,601; Debs, Soc. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 90077: Taft, f 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9 Debs 528i 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 335 328: » Bore Rep. 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809: Debs, Soc. 
16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, 
0 (eres) Go: Prob. Sl; Benson. Soo. 10.08 
{1} res. OX, em. . 
soi 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 


See [seas ee ee eee: Wicker 
Pep. erst B68; Piooliey, Prob. 8 :. 


Ll 


Neo NONE ooy 


E 


erie teara Er #88 
istensen, F.-Lab., 10, F 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, ., 537,635; LaFollette. "595 

oS aty.243 Davis, Dem., 162,600: Foster. "288 1/130 
Workers, 4,037. "530 1,414 i 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, BaD. 623,818; Byihe Dem.. 589) 2'659 3. 
378,936; mas, Soc., 2.960: Webb, Farm Lab.. "2o7 1420; 26 
3,088; Foster, Com. 338; Topsoil aoe ‘Soc. Labor,,2 916 "424 2" 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598, 019; Bosver, "341 1'945) 2 
Rep., as :433; Thomas, Soc., 20, 467 LR an ed "713 1/223 2 
oe 2,111; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094 ter. "944 2,167 3. 

oD 998 ; 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon. > 1 
eps. 4 es Lemke, Union, 29.687; Thomas, cee ot an 
a “as se PRMD Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com. “573 358 3'109 3 

ken, Soc. Lab. ’ ‘ 

1940 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 578,800; Willkie. fats tee gute $ 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh.; 2,284;' Browder ae rere mee 
Com.. 1,534; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. "B50 1'360 oH 
1944 as Ee Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 3 , 3 
eeu: "5 Sty 7; Watson, Proh., 3,753; Thomas, 798 


Teicher Soc. Labor, 

1948 Spree). ‘rruman, Dem., 522, 380; anewey, Rep., 
494,018; ‘Wallace, Prog., 12, 125; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 
1,829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 (Pres.) , Eisenhower, Rep., 808, ee Stevenson, 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, Prog. ff 5,085; Hamblen, =e 
Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, Boc., 219: Hass,’ Soc. Babs sence se es 
139; Scattering, 29. ssine 


Kansas Gree 
1952 1640. = "| Phoman oe 


Counties Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Allens... <i 6,045 2,160 


Atchison....| 6,004] 3,283 ; 
r ne 8,071 1,028 89 Wyandotte.. 


Truman, 
Dem. 


Pear Peete Totals. 616,302| 273,296! 351,902| 423,039 
6,031 1,440 2,060 Rs ce les rete 1900 
10,179 5,359 ; 
Cc 1,815 513 
Chautauqua, 2,542 837 
Cherokee... 6,261 4,597 
Cheyenne. ,. 1,915 597 5 n, 
lark 1,410 479 99: 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 
5,059 831 1912 (Pres.), 143, 663: Taft, Rep. 
Bise? ie 2 Wee Roosevelt, 'Prog.,  120,210;' Debs, Soc. 
1,443 374 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep. 
11,454 5,242 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, 
10,646 8,349 24,685. 
2,451 821 1920, eee) Cox, eT 185,464; Harding, Rep... 
8,969 1,96 369,268: Debs, Soc., 1 5,511, 
3,711 1,17 ins apres), Coolidge, Rep., a 671; Davis, Dem.. 
11,095 3,76 6,319; LaFollette, Prog., 61. 
2/192 647 Hoover, Rep., St 672; Smith, Dem., 
2,380 71 Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Com., 320: 
4,882 2,52 (P. Tbs), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204: Hoover; 
8,219 1,06 349, 498: Thomas, Soc., i8, 276. 
4,290) 1,597 2,508 6 (Pre s.), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
6,359 +748 fens, 397,727: Thomas, Soc., 2,766: Lemke- 
6,983 2,632) Union, 494, 
4,314 1,750 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie, 
1,453 453 1,030 -, 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
1,859 686 C., 2,347. 
1,277 502 742 Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
4 1,515 537 +» 442,096; Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas. 
Greeley..... 725 181 391 Soc ,613. 
Greenwood. . 4,974 1,743 oe (Pres.), “Truman, Dem., Aer 902; Dewey, Rep., 
Hamilton. . 1,209 437 rete 9; ‘Watson. Proh., 6,468; Wallace, Prog., 
Harper...... 3,575 927 603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
Harve: a 7,154 2,726 1953 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
Haskell..,.. 870 283 466 592 Dem., 273, 296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 
Gaomsons a] aedl bee a K k 
ackson ; 
Pee rat 1,411 entuc MA 
Bwell sr dare ; 88 
Johnson... 29,103 10,990 Sie HOO sees ee 10 
ieingmnai ee set OR Counties | Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Kiowa. . 1,838 43 hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Labette, 8,624 5,219 SS | 
Lane... see 1,142 311 525 4\)Adair...... 8,737 2,184 2,144 2,839 
Leavenw’th 9,046 5,698] 6,740) 6,474||Allen....... 2,946 1,750 1,605 27280 
coln.., 2,841 507 1,094 - Anderson. .. 1,445 2,153 2.135 971 


— — ¥ a tt i tt) tive Pali ine i ie is SS 
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cy (continued) 1952 Kentucky (continued) 1952 1948 

Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Eisen- Steven- | Truman, | Dew : 
son(D) | Dem Rep. Counties hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. fen ¥ 
54||Shelby...., 4 

eiaaeriee ane 1.636 

Hee cy 

Ray 7807 
Totals...| 495,029! 495,729| 466,756 4 
KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 9 


i rs) Bryan 234,899; McKinley, 
:801; Pooley. Pt Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 


a Pres.) Parker, Dem., 217,170; anos 
205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609: , Soc.. 


1908 eae Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep., 
235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, 080. 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 219, 584; Taft, Rep. ie 
12; Roosevelt, Prog., 302. 166. 

1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 269. ,990; Hughes, rep “5 
241,8 By sar Proh I O36 Be Benson, Soc., 4,734. 
1920 ‘(eres.) BE Cox, Den 456, 497; Harding, ae Pe 
452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs. Soc., 6,409. 
a fab ae Coolidge, Rep., 398, 966; Davis, Dem., 
er oette. Prog., 38,4 65; Johns, Soc.- 

ie a8 pats Nations. Amer., 1, 289. Wallace, 


Comm 248. 
ee eres.) Hoaver, Bee. » 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, S 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 


Sonn “S93. 

1932 eres. rr Pag Shea Dem., 580,574; Hoover. 
Beg Upshaw, Proh. 2,253; Thomas, 
353 1G eymolis Soc, Lab., 1,396; Foster. 


Soe 

1936 ni a Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
Rep., eae Lemke, Union., 12, 501; Colvin, 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294: 
Browder, (one 04. 

1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
Rep., 410,384; B Babson, Proh., 1, 443:’ Thomas. 
Soc., 1,014. 

1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., oa 589; Dewey, 
Rep., 392,448; Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
Soc., 535; Telchert, Soc. Lab., 336. 


a 1048 ‘@res.5, Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 
19,457 ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
43 lack, Bien 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1 1,284: Watson, 


1,245; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185, 
ore “@ies’), Eisenhower, Rep., 495,029; Stevenson, 
495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1; 161; Hass, Soc. 
ies "893; Hallinan, Prog., 336. 


Louisiana 


Thur., 
Eisen- | Steven- | States’ |Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) | Rights} Dem. 


Parishes 


2,243 PREPRESS 

3,159 5,863] 3,497) 2,389 
3.445]. 2,942} ss - 711} Alen... ........ 3,754 98 4c 

1,174] 911) 1,964||Ascension...... 3,593] 1,420) 1,122 

614 Assumption.... 1,210 1,647] 1,000 366 

12,302 1}| Avoyelles...... 4,405) ~5,417|] 1,353 

937 933 1||Beauregard,... 789 996| 1,365] 41,651 

1,961 ) Bienville 1,754| 2,362 427 

gy aa? 2'040 677| ~- 2,683] 2,390) 1,145 

(219 14,554] 11,292) 5,984 

wiatereie 2,740 Aor 15,81 ,400} 7,077 

1 1,848 1 40}|Caldwell... 1,16 818 77. 

675 1,084 812||Cameron. 1,005 293 745 

981 2,653 2 rT Catahoul a 8 1,336} 1,062 517 

311 161 87|| Claiborne ; 1,530} 2,061 459 

761 037 Concordia 1,252} 1,140 327 

064 417 715}| De Soto. 0 1,678} 1,889 610 

56 819 15||E. Baton Rouge 28,105} 8,166] 8,563 

28 700 East Carroll. . 757 918 663 327 

23 735 East Feliciana. . 876 1,019. 839 269 

acne 174 4||Evangeline..... 3,398} 4,415) 1,147 
Bete nai 419 a 2,83 1,872 , 

993} 1,958} 1,373/|/Grant......... ,646] 1,439} 1,125 

We ea 538 4 3 aitidtatax 4,040 ,224| 1,817 

761 Iberville. 710 3,497 856] 1,693 

ae Se 218 5 719||Jackson.. : 2,817} - 1,400 714 

032 Jefferson. . 3 19,365} 8,822) 4,657 

827 64 3,447 3,584] 1,122) - 1,717 

,326 Lafayette : 6,443} 3,724] 1,786 

220 Lafourche. : 5,396| 3,052) 1,586 

171 2,404]! La Salle : 2 2,001) 1,767 716 

171 Lincoln........ ; 2;009| 2)196 652 


“Ta he Te 
lg ie 
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1948 


Thur., 
Eisen- | Steven- | States’ 
hower (R)| son (D) | Rights 


3,578 


Louisiana (continued) 1952 


Parishes 


Livingston..... 
Madison..,.... 


Morehouse..... 
Natchitoches... 
Orleans. 


W. Baton mouee : 
West Carroll. 
West Feliciana... 
Winn 


LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
US (Pres. >. Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 


1904 (Pres. * “Parker, Masten 47,708; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc. a 
ah (Pres.), Bryan, Dene “63,568; Taft, Rep.. 
60,971; Taft, Rep. 


958; Debs, Soc., ah Ee 
1912, a(Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 
Roosevelt, roa. 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 
1918 ‘(Bres. ), Wilson, Dein, 79, 8755 Hughes, Rep.. 
6,466 Roosevelt, Prog. a 6349: Benson, Soc., 292. 
1830 teres. ), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep.. 


wei (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep.., 
4,670; LaFollette, Prog:, 4,063. 

1828 (Pres. ), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 

1932 (Pres. ). 249,418; Hoover, 


= : Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep.. 
1936 (Pres,), 292,894; Landon, 


“Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 

mete Pies.) “Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
1944 P ipreé. dn, Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 
1948 Rbcas'h Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 


Truman, Dem., 136 1344; Dewey, ep., 712,657; 
Wallace, Prog., "3.035. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 
Dem., 345,027. 


Maine 
1952 1948 


Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Androscog’n, 18,049 17,560 17,405 11,443 
Aroostook., 1 18 9,45 
Cumberland. 18,913 30,284 
135 3,741 
1,878 6,863 
11,163} 13,923 
sasTetaipiels 1,924 5,374 
1,095 +743 
Our 5,183 7,444 
Penobscot... 10,705 16,367 
Piscataquis, . 2,181 3,227 
Sagadahoc. . 2,556 3,745 
Somerset.... 4,034 6,301 
Waldo. 3 1,469 4,371 
3,538 5,130 
Baier 20; 554 17,819 
Totals...| 232,353| 118,806 111,916] 150,234 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823: McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., b} .585: Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904” peace: ), Parker, Dem., 27, 648; Roosevelt, Rep. 

438; Swallow, Proh., 10 510: ebs. Soc., 2,103 
1603" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35 403; Taft, Rep.. 
66,987; Chafin, Proh.. 1,487: Debs. Soc.. 1,758 


306,925] 345,027|204,290|136,344 


a > 


Maine (continued be 
1912 Seah: Sean Seance ani 5; De 
ruman|| 1916" (Pies F Pa nS 

920 ¢ ° a ~ Hardie, 
1924 (Prés.), Coolidge 


vis, D 


age Rips Ee Johns, 


*Prog., i? = 


1944 es. 40,631; Dew 
oo 434; Roosevelt Sen em i 


eS.), ary Dem ae 916; Dewey RE 
belt rel Tet Seo. E D., 208... ina 
3 Teic , Soc. La 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, ee 353; Steven 
Dem., 1 linan, 332: Hass, 
Lab.,’ 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138; - Geattered, : Oe 


Maryland 
1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


19,186 


Counties 


—— 


mb 
LOST COCO NNR COIN CODOO O9. 


C1 ROD NT tf et tc 


i 

Washington. 
Wicomico... 
Worcester... 


~ 
<. s 
= Ar En hee 


moo 


06 
4,681 
Totals...! 499,424] 395,337| 286,521 


MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinle 
, 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Sc 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Rooseve> 
Rep., 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, So 


1908 (Pres.), Sryan, Dem., 115, 208; Tatt, 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302: De 2.3 
ay 


fh 


1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112, eae Pere 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57, 789; Debs, Soc., 3 
Cha: , Proh., 2,244, 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Pi 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2. ‘ 
Reimer, Lab., 756. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180, 626; Harding, R 
aoe 117; Debs, op 8,876; Christensen, 3rd a Part: 


1,645; Cox, Lab 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Deny 


ee 072; LaFollette, Prog., 47,157: Johns, Soc’ 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301, i279; Smith, Dem 


223,626; Thomas, ‘Soc. 1,7 Re olds, Soc. 
ab., 906: Foster, Com, 696.) eo" a 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 314,314; Hoove: 
Rep., 184,184: Thomas, Soc.. 10,489; Reynol 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036: Foster, Com., 1,031. | 
ieee Rath 5 -Rogsevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landor 


Rep... 2 Thomas, Soc., 1,629: Aiken, Soc, 
La) 1365. Sbroaten Com.. 915. 
1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willki 


Rep., 269,534; Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browde 


(Com.), 1,274; Aiken, Labor, ° 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; Dewey; 
Rep., 292,949. 


1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., Pit pany Dewey, Rep 
294,814; Wallace, Prog. 3 35 Thomas, Soc 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wrigh' 
Write-In 2,294. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevensor 
Dem., 395,337; Hallinan, Prog., 7,313. 
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Michigan (continued) 1952 


Massachusetts 


1952 Eisen- | Steven- | Truma 
|| Gounties {newer (R)| son (D) | Dem.” 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. 


pa ae ole tee ss 9 2 
Peay . . ae Bron eases: 256 : on 


_ 128, 898| 133,823] 106,757 Bons 570 1,273 
weaiss 1,292,325 1,083,525 1,151,788! 969,370 Manistes.ne. Baap 21,205 


een oa VOTE SINCE 1900 


es.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., rae 1,587 
sare Wooliey, Proh., é. 208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. A 5,094 4420 
Bo 17 ), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Rep., : 5,811 
57,822; Swallow, Proh.. 3 286; Debs, Soc., 13,602. || Missaukee.- 525 600 750 1,742 
(P 155,543; ft, Rep., || Monroe. 1 : 11,070 
. Montcalm. - : 946 3,844 2,999 6,081 
Montmor'ncy 544 553 1,054 
Muskegon. . 15,382 
4/394 


(Pres, ), Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., |/Oceana..... 
$81,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267. Ogemaw.... 2:83 §30 638 3 
.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem., |}Ontonagon.,. 
Pepoltetie, tad lai, grit Foster, ee ntate 


Presque Isle. 
Roscommon 


e: ; ||Schoolcrafe.. 


5 


(Pres. 
Rep., 768,613; Shiawassee. . 
Soc., 5,111; 2,930; Scent Soc. }|St. Clair.... 


SLab., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032, St. Joseph. . 

Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 1076. 522; Willkie, }/Tuscola.... 

9,700; Thomas, Soc., 091; Browder, |} Van Buren., 

| Xe 3, 806; Aiken, Soc. Lab., cee 492; Babson, || Washtenaw, 

bProh., 1,370. Wayne..... 

44 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, Wexford.... 

#Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2, 780; Wat- —. es oe ale Ae 
973 Totals. . .|1,551,529/1,230,65711,003,448|1,038,595 


a rob. 
Rep., 909, 370; Wallace, Prog. 38 1157: Teichert, MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


(Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 
., 5,535; Watson, Proh., 1900 (Pres.), Bryan 
ee Kiseihower, Rep.. 1, 294.325: Steven- Rep. 3 te hea eon Prahe Le ae eee 


1,088) et Hallinan, Prog., 4,636; Bits 
ee Haris, Proh., 886; 1904 wre) Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
0. Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh.,’ 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Re 
" Michigan 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc.. 11,586, 
1952 1948 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 
152,244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214/584: Debs, Soc., 


23,211. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 285,151; Hughes, Re; 
339,097: Hanly, Proh., 8,139: Benson, Soc.. 16,126. 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem, 233, 450; Harding, Rep., 
Ae 865; Watkins, Proh., 9,646: Debs, Soc., 
2,009 1,702 8,947; Christensen, Farm,-Lab., 10,372. 
4,594 10,439 1934 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., we 631; Davis, Dem., 
2,743 4.313 152,238; LaFollette, Prog., 122/014: Faris, Proh., 
1,129 2,588 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5,330. 
1,203 1,790 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 965,396; Smith, Dem., 
1,656 1,878 396,762; Thomas, Soc., 3,516; Foster, Com.., 


Truman, |) Dewey, 


Eisen- | Steven- 
Dem. Rep. 


hower (R)|-son (D) 


2,726 5,677 2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 
14,349 13,321}| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoover, 
964 2,013 Rep., 739,894: Thomas, Soc., 39, 205: Foster. 

14,516 22,003 Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 

3,405 "323|| Soc. Lab,, 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 

15,077 19,285}| 1936 cere Roosevelt, Dem,, 1,016,794; Landon, 
eget 3/201 5'615||  Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union., 75,795; Thomas, 
harlevoix. . 3,895 1,847 2,911 Soc., $208; Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. 
sheboygan. 1,842 3,184 Lab., 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 

7,075 4,257 3,860 4,977|| 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 

1,197 2,512 Rep,, 1,039,917; Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Browder, 

2,523 7,510 Com., 3,834; Babson, Proh., 1.795; Aiken, Soc. 

455 849 Lab.. 795. 

6,943 5,414|| 1944 ree Roosevelt, Dem., 1,106,899; Dewey, 

6,295 4,417 Rep., 1,084,423; Watson, Proh., 6,503; Thomas, 

4,264 8,637 Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First, 1,530; Teich- 

1,922 3,565 ert, Soc, Lab., 1,2 

45,032 38,270|| 1948 (Pres.), ctaens Dem,, 1,003,448; Dewey, 

963 2,062 Rep., 1, 038, 595; Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson, 

6,722 5,204 Proh 13, 052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; Teichert, 

2,365 5,473 Soc. Lab., 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672 


2,659 7,035}; 1952 (Pres.}, Bisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Steven- 
3,095 7,232 son, Dem, 1,230,657; ‘Hamblen, Proh., 10,331; 
6,925 9,541 Hallinan, Pree, 3,922; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,495; 
2,562) 7,978 Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 655; Scattered, 3. 
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v, 
fii i 


7948 Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, 


Dem. 
, 3 994; Harding 
, atic 2 Hg atkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs. 
= ae e330] Baas 1924" (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; 1s 
‘Do 
" 


es .959: Thomas, Soc., 25.476: Fos 
Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reyne 


Ind. i 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Lanc 
Rep., 350,461; Lemke, Union., 74,296; Thor 
Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Will 
Rep., 596,274: Thomas, Soc:, 5,454; Bro 
Com...2.711; Aiken, Ind.. 2.553. 

1944 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Dev 
Rep., 527,416; Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teicha 
Ind. Gov’t., 3,176. { 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Ri 

483,617; Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, S3 

4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, § 

Workers, 606. ‘ 


em., 608,458 
Lab., 2,383; Hamblen, Proh., 


Workers, 618 a a ° 
oes: ° Mississippi - 
1982 1948 


: Thur., ; 
Eisen- | Steven- States’ + 


hower (R)} son (D) Rights Der 


, Counties 


_ 
< 


[ee ee ee ee ee Ter 


Pennington. 
Pine 


227 4'2 Humphreys. 8 

51832 6304 Issaquena. . 127 170 | 
2,134}. 2,035 ||tawamba... 556) _2,236| 1,050 6! 
3/674 1/458 ||Jackson. ... 2,170 4,146 2\671 77 
62,553] 28,490 ||Yasper...... 668] 1,872] — 1,795 1 

4278 2'583||Jefferson.. .. 610 539 967 

1,958 1'828 || Jeff. Davis. . 473 1,626 1,452 
"818 4,039 5,884 5,709 5 
15,261 3 1,593 1,3: 
4/305 868 2/363 1,184 7 
2)313 1,034 1,260 1,342 = 3 
4/082 2/109 . 4,137 5,841 1322 5! 
5,157 4'166 || Lawrence... 556 1,117 1,261 ¢ 
2151 1,008 || Leak 603 2,667| 2,387 1: 
3,730) 3,297 2,002 4,174 3,127 ; 
2,556 2,272 2,434 1,845 2,749 1 

3,120 3.511 2,028 2,271 3,082 
8,039 5,686 2,670 1,618 2,755 1 

039} 2,581 1,496 1,425 1,831 
2'291 1,700 1,420 2,597 2)491 2 
ee aa] $58 ati] gS] Bale) 
Yellow Med. 3,143] 4,164] 2/693 84 1,356 157 if 
s ea aia PR a echoall Ws Sat 1,081 3,567 2,833 2¢ 
otals... 608,458] 692,966] 483,617 aol 2,460 2,439 le 
ap MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 1,435 1,666 1786 u 
Hs) (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 1,032 047 1,935 i 
Rep., 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc.. 1,741 ‘060 1,925 ie 
A 11 782 764 F 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187: Roosevelt. 2 ‘ 
See 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352: Debs, Soc., "a3 pane 2638 ¥ 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Re 731] 2,672} + "988 6 

195.843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc.,” 14,587, ae Ais nie 


_ 
o 
= 
cn 
is) 
oS 
a 
al 
) 
i-7} 
Si 
a 
Fe ame 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; TaYt, Rep. 1,123 2/208 2,339 


we 
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Continued) 19% 7948 Missouri (Conf'dy 1952 

” Thur, 
Stever * | Truman, 
son (D) ae Dem. 


Eisen- , St 
Counties hower (R) son (D) 


29,673) 19,234 
4,7 47 


.. : Eisen- 
ies hower (R) 
= Gey eens 


seeee]  [38) 2,288] 1,900]  295|)Henry.... 6,628 4,576 
2,054 6 

Wihtersts 1476 1,487 

2,340 3,635 

50 6,608 3,349 
ceed ol) °2,878) 1,658) = 425} Tron...... 7831 2,2 

133,093} 138,792 

ie wiper 23,065) 14,665 

607 1808 

,990 294 

ern aie! 2,229 1,988 

5,312 2,839 

eels 8,805 6,020 


112,966! 172.566| 167,538] : 5,537| 4.577 


MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 ead a 

eat Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, "162 8457 
ep , , 

feten): Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, Fact oe 


eD., 3,187: Debs, 
B Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 


st a 3088 
+, 3,645; ebs, Soc., 2,601. 5 F 
Wilson, ea 80,422; Hughes, Rep., ,390 1,750 
oe Benson, Soc., 1,481. 3,809 8,504 
20 (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., O77 5,070 


11,576: Debs,’ Soc., 1,639. 
24 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100, 415; Coolidge, ||>0800.---- 1,804 1926 
ep. 8,546; LaFollette, Prog. 

.), Smith, Dem., 124, "538: Hoover, Rep., 


5 fee Gap 4,633 2,324 
awl 168; Hoover, 2 363 


1,675: h ‘Boo. 29. 
940 (Pres.), eeanevelt, Dem., 168,252: Willkie, 
‘Ind Ce: 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, i, 364. Thomas, 


‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey, 
‘Rep. 8; 742’: Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859. 
(Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights 167, 538; 


19,384; D ; oa 949 2,124 
‘Truman, D a at ewey, Rep., 5,043; Wal- |l Riley 2,444, 2/194 
952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. . Sant sue 


candidate., 112,966; Stevenson, Dem., 172,566 


Missouri e. Sl] 3'ggal —-9"385 
1952 : tee 116,821 95,457 
318 


Eisen- , Steven- Se ; 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Scott....... 4,661 7,127 
R eS ie) 1,291 2,028 
2,163 3,237 
5,514 6,110 
5 3,172 748 
3 3,746] 3,041 
4 3,037} 1,099 
3 4/824) 4/372 
4 5,924] 4/450 
3 2:977/ 1,112 
3 3/338] 2.684 
4’og6|| Wayne..... 2'423| 2500 
13 4;701| 2,894 
4 1,682| 1,227 
5 2,00 


285 6 
144,828) 235,893 


597 


1948 


Truman, ; Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
20,762 18,836 
3,177 3,331 
2,854 646 


i 3, 

5,551] 4,619 
1,728 
2,040]  2;607 
4143] 1538 
3,599| 4,427 
"5D 1/435 
139:186| 86,471 
'404| 14,598 
10,280} 6,085 
7388] 4/908 
2'268| 1/620 
3'221| 3,773 
5,988} 6,634 
'649| 5,392 
31155) _ 15564 
4190] 2135 
5,788] 4084 
4/182| | 3/835 
2'925| 2979 
5,193} 3,833 
2/509| 2086 
1,948 394 
9/122] 3,802 
1/008] 1,598 
2'514| 3,083 

4.592; 1.2 


62.684} 65,592 
3 4/82 

1'892| 1,377 
2'451|- 1,69 

8'266| 2,519 


2,50 3,542 
220,654| 120,656 


Totals. ..! 959,429| 929,830 


P~IboROtO 


6,139. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 


347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 


NENNNNNNNNNFPANONwhodew 


eps 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 


917,315| 655,039 


MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Lem., 351,922; McKinley, 
Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


296,312; Roosevelt 
7,191; Debs, Soc., 


Debs. Soc., 15,431. 


330,746; Taft, Rep., 
ay Bat Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 


1916 ‘Pies.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep., 


142; Debs, Soc.. 
291. 


160; Faris, Proh., 
Wallace, Comm. 


1695 

823 369,339 Hanly, Proh., 3,884: Benson, Soc., 14.612. 
'098|| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, Rep., 
,003 127,162; Watkins, Proh.., 5, 

34 20,242: Christensen, F.-Lab., 3, 

'466|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648,486; Davis, Dem., 
125 572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84, 

,268 1,418; Johns, Soc.-Lab.,. 909: 

633 Land, 259. 


iam a 


aided aa A 
Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. 
1962, Sez: mas, Soc., 3.739: pore Soc.. 


1932 (Pres. en Roosevelt, Dens Hoo 
Rep., 3; Thomas, Soc. 16,3 16.3. * Upshaw, 
Proh., 429: Foster, Com., 568; olds, Soc: 


6 Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111, 403; Landon. 
Mee: ¢ 7,891; Lemke, Union., 14,630; Thomas, 
Pasa Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 


292. 
c Seomevall, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 
Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 
, Soc. 


1,8 209. 

1944 Dies.) Roosevelt,” Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 
aa 761,175; ‘Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; ireichert. f Soc. Lab., 

pee (Bes: 3 ‘Truman, Dem., aa ti Goo Rep., 

5,039; Wallace, Prog., | Thomas, Soc., 


3332, 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. Oran Stevenson, +s 
Bong. 99) 4, Halla. Bog, or, Humbug || Prob: S48 Roope, Boe, 
Proh., 885; ac. ur stian Natio! 
302, America pe 233; Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, Nebraska 


Lab., . 
por te * Montana 1948 


952 1 i Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
i ee Sa , hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 


119,071; 
7,313; 


Counties Eisen- Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. dams..... 


Beaverhead. 


pa baa ba 


s 


naar 


LRN 


C7 ty Doi Boe 


~ 
sea bonas 


ortho 


Lemtachcal 


os 


DA fm ih [Dh AACA AM RPO RO OA, 


CO 


Roosevelt. . é 
Rosebud.... 
Sanders..... 
Sheridan... 
Silver Bow.. 
Stillwater... 
Sweet Grass, 


peonon eet od 
© yen chih Do suaLibay 


+ 


Wheatland. . 
Wibaux.. 5 
Yellowstone. 17,556 


Totals. ..| 157,394| 106,213| 119,071 


NTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 assis 

1900 (Pres. > oMekiniey, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem. |/Namnce...... 
7,145; Woolley, Proh., 298: Debs, Soc., 708. 

a (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932: Parker, Dem. 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc. -- 5,676. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep 
32,333; Chafin, Proh. 827: Debs, Boc., 5,855. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem!, 27, 941; Taft, Rep. 

18, sna Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs. Soc. 


1 
ott (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, ees 


k 

pos: Roosevelt, Proz., 298: ‘Benson. Soc., 9,564]/Red Willow 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 57, 312; ot ‘ ¢ y 
109,430; Christensen, B.-Lab. ig. do, REP 


1924 ‘(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ‘14 7:38; ” LaFollette, ||Saline. 


Soran 
he 14) 


ti DODO tho 


lot s fam Veen 


—s ves 


ee ee ean as rs a” Bi 


3,598 


Cs ee. es nS 


1948 


Eisen- | St a : 
nties hower (R) son (D) Done 


Dewey, 
Rep. 
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ar (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 


1948" (Pres,), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1,469. eed 
1952 (Pres.) Senhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, 


Dem., 31,688. 
New Hampshire 


1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Belknap.... 9,567 3,755 3,822 7,152 
2|!Carroll..... 7,498 1,578 1,869 6,127 
Cheshire....] 11,897 6,710 6,3 9,043 
OOH 2/2 se 97 7,848 7,93 7,005 
Grafton., 15,937 6,124 6,841} 12,248 
Hill’boro’gh.| 41/263] 4180: 41,789] 28,257 
Merrimack.,| 21,824] 10,31 11,171] 16,586 
5 4\|Rockingh’m.| 26/280] 12/040] 115937| 18/890 
IEG stajas 5,742 Stafford....} 13,729] 11,753] 11,603 9,988 
a —_——§_|. Sullivan... 8,317 4,743 4,696 6,003 
421,603 224,165 pet See |e | 
Totals. 166,287| 106,663| 107,995| 121,299 


NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
50 (Pres. ),. Parker, Dem., 52, 921: Roosevelt, Rep., 
138, is oe Proh., 6,333; bs,” 2. 
Pres 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 
et! ae Bryan, Dem., 35,489; ae Re oD 
8; Woolley, Proh., 1,371; Debs, 
1904 (otae Parker, Dem., 33,905; seers ’Rep., 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33, 655; Taft, Rep., 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299. 
J), 34,724; Taft, Rep., 
32,927; Roosevelt, PIOE.. 17;794;' Debs, Soc., 1,980. 


1916 (Pres ), Ison, ‘43, 781; Hughes, Rep. ie 
,725; Hanly, Brohe: 36 . Benson, Soc., 1,318. 
s 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep., 
.), Coolidge, Rep., 218, 1938 136; age Soe., 1 234, sais: Daan 
Tes oolidge, Rep. avis, Dem., 
We aes LaFollette, "Prog, », 106, 701: Faris, Proh., 0 7.2015 | Larolietie, Pros. a a ees 
: A oover, Rep., 404; Smith, Dem., 
1028 “@tes.), Hoover, hag 349,745; Smith, Dem ef 73 vithomas, Sor. iss: Foster, Com, aoe 
: res.), Roosevel em., ,680; Hoover, 
noobie ot a hee BED. 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 
"Union, ae Landon, || 1936 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108.460; Landon, 
Dem., -263,677; Willkie. poe , 4,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 
Dem., 233,246; Dewey, aga) ) Pree S Rooseveit, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
Rep. 9,880. A 
Pp 1945, P pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 119,663; Dewey, 
oe g tires, Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., ees 16 x O16; Thomas, B09. 6 i 
, res,), Truman, Dem ewey, Rep., 
1952 @res.), pee mower, Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, it 209; _ Wallace, Proe., oH 970; "Th mag, Boe. 86) 
4 : ae er oc, ; urmon es? 
Nevada ee 
1952 1948 1958 “(Pres Eh Eisenhower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 
em,, 6 
_ Counties Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, * New Jersey 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 1952 | 1948 
Churehill...| 1,948 903) 1,055] —1,206|} Counties | Elisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Clark. .....° ee ee ieee Bike! Gt hower (R)| son(D) | Dem.’ | Rep. 
3404 ores aren 1 bee Atlantic....| 40,259} 28,953] 25,313] 31,608 
379 157 278 312||Bergen..... 212,842 93,373 69,132) 142,657 
1,398 691 886 901||Burlington.. 30,202 25,482 20,801 1,18 
501 237 293 397||Camden.... 72,335| 81,444| 66,388} 51,977 
903 941 1,004 520||Cape May..| 15,218 6,984 6,031] 11,227 
1,453 576 629 967||Cumberland. 21,819 18,929 15,195 16,556 
1/297 1,369 1,194 706||Essex......| 21 9}863| 180,501) 155/468] 166,963 
1037 "567 "595 722||Gloucester.. 25,103} 20,536] 15,785 19,477 
1653 579 681 1,095||Hudson..... 153,583| 161/469] 182,979| 1115113 
919 522 541 677||Hunterdon. , 14,439 6,878 6,515) 10,654 
206 149 184 187||Mercer..... 50,423 57,751 49,690| 37,794 
‘] sg.id] p88] 40s] ngas|iMaencs | 75007) 20-3841 ghee] 488g 
White Bite: 2,205 ees 2,183 ieee, 2,28 ,396 ob 8a , 18,804 42,508 
Totals... 50,502 31,688 31,291 29,357 60,147 59'675 
NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 Prep Bens 
1900 {Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep.. Rai 208 
1904 Pres. ). gi PRET OE oes 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep.. 9'972|  10°558 
1908 “res. Qe Bryan, Dem.» 11/212; Tatt, Rep., rooale es . |1,373,613|1,015,902| 895,455| 981,124 
Bees, wine a 20 eth eee Fy co MaRS ON EE A, 
eds, Soc., n, one u 
Roosevelt, Prog 25), Br ees ere 1; Moy enn 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep.. 
12, ir: SERS Proh., 348; jBenson, Soc., 3,065. 
1920 (Pres.), Gox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 

1 


5, -, 1,864. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette 
Prog, 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5, 909. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 
14, 

1932) (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Rep. ,674, 

1936 * (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 31,945; Willkie. 
Rep., 21,229. 


1998 Wee ale 
He waa, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845: Debs, Soc., 


Parker, Dem., 164, 367; Roosevelt, 


15, 
1916. Pies.) es Dem,, 211,645; action Rep., 
anly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
1920, (res. Dy ei Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep., 


1,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc., 
peste Christensen, F-Lab., 2,173. 
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>. New Jersey (continued) New York ; 


| - .), Coolidge, ., 876,277; Davis, Dem., 1952 
5 gs Ghee Pawolletts ae 109/028: Faris, Proh.. 


1,660: Foster, Workers, 1.560;'’ Johns, Soc.-Lap. 


358. 
.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 
se UbOT Poster Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. bee 


100. 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover. 
raieh. Tie 684: Thomas, Soc., 42,998; Foster, Com.. 
4 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw. 


roh., 774. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083.549; Landon. 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke nion, 9,405; Thomas, 
Soc.. 3.895; Browder, Com, 1,590; Colvin, Proh.. 
916; Aiken, Soc. Lab., E 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
., 944,876; Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey,||mrie........ 
Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 6,939; Wat- ee Pe | 
, son, Nat’l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 
1% 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
981,124; Wallace, Prog., 42,683; Watson, Proh., 
10,593; Thomas, Soc., 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 
ers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,373,613; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc., 8,593; Hass, 
Soc., Lab., 5,815; Hallinan, og., 5,589; Kra-|| Lewis. 
jewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
3,850; Hamblen, Proh., 989. 


New Mexico 
1952 1948 ie ae 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, |} Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


Counties 


Roosevelt... 
Sandoval... 
San Juan... 
San Miguel. 
Santa Fe.,.. 
Sierra...... 


Q $ 
TWMION 0. 5 oe 2 0 { 
Valencia, ... 5 55,993 


Totals... 


132,170 105,661 105,464 $0 303 N. ¥. GC... |1,495,493|1,517,982| 1,403,379) 1,108,288 


Saeko 


et | 
k=] 


AP POWOMmOS 


- 


Pett that 
ONNMSE 


1,154,263|1,732,785 
285,512 
505,1 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 Totals. . .|3,952,815|2,687,890|2,557,642 2,841,163 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139: Taft, Rep., Total Truman vote (1948) Dem., 2,557,642; Lib- 


17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859 ||°Pl, 222,562; total 2,780,204. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693: Hughes, Rep. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep.. 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 


48,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,54: 


Rees 822,013; Wooll 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover 

48.211; Foster, Com., 158 Rep., 859,533; “Swallow, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089: Hoover, Soc, 3 


36,883, 
Rep., 54.217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib..||1908 (Pres,). Bryan, Dem., 
389; Foster. Com., 135. 7 R 


Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc.. 455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 
343; Browder, Com., 43 


1940 (Pres.), 
Rep., 79,315 


Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie. 


70,688; Watson, Proh.. 148. 


E Soc. 8 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevens 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan: Workers, 8,228. 


220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 


| 

192 : Y + Smi | 

Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National., 2 080, B63 Pataca? eee 1b7, 332; Reyuelds) oes! 
0,884. 


Pika Stevenson vote (1952) 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. beral, 416,711; total, 3,104,601. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 4.145; Davis, Dem., per ears Foolles: Best ae ae Mokinleys 


» Rep., 69,645; Smith, Dem. |/1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 


oh., 20,787; Debs, _ 


Z 667.468; Taft, Rep. | 
; ,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Lardon,||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475: Taft, 
é 390,021; Soc., 63,381. | 
1916, (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 
,115; Rooseve Tog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
1920" CPs seer fas soa 238 Hardin: ) 
44 ( nye t, 81, 4 res.), Cox, m., .238; Har » Rep., 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., Lari 161; ‘Watkins, Broh., &, Rep 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep.,|| 1924 (Prés.), Davis, Dern. 566496, Coolidge, Re 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 1,820,058: ‘LaFollette Prog 969 C a 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49. oc., 198,783: Johnson, Soc. Lab 9,928: Foster. 


19,653; Debs, Soc., | 


268,510; LaFollette, 


Dem., 2,687,890; 


22,077; Debs, Soc., 


Rep., | 


18,413. 


: 


| 
1 
if 
] 


| 
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aN York continued) « N. Carolina (cont'd) 1952 1948 
Roosevelt, Dera 2,534,959; ore: pea oss eet meee 
1,937,963; ‘Thomas +» 177,397; Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
; ids, Boo. Lab., 10,390. Counties Inower (R)| son(D) | Dem.’ | Rep 


Yican Labor, 


orm, "gerape: » So. ; 4,2 3 480 
2 Roosevel Dem. 2. 834,500: sare i oe 
bor, 417,418; “total 251,918; ‘W: ieiphe es ‘ 
027.478: ‘Thomas, Soe.,' 18,950; Babson . §. $6 ae 
3, 
Pines. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American 311 1,036 
b., 496,405; Liberal, 329/325; total, 3,304,238. aan gas 
eas et. 2,987,647; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t., rene ee 
4,352; Thomas, Soc., 10,553. ae hinted 
§ (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal, eae S : 
562; total, 22 780,204. Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163: "302| 4 Pe 
allace, Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Soc., sx 4 3,291 
B79; ‘Teicher’, ind. Gov't. 2.729; ‘Debts, tee. tie 643 
ate Rep., 3,952,815; Ste 9 : aes 
g Pres. D., 5; Steven- i 
“son, Dem. 2,687, 890, Liberal, 416,711, total 3,104,- ie tabon arts 
“3 Ha fs ‘American Lab., 64,211; es, 3 738 
Eeec., 2,664; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 2,212: Hass, q 3 549 
“Ind. Gov., 1,560; Scattering, 178; Blank and ||youc’’:: +: 17 4,850 
_ void, 87,813. : 2 
2 192 
North Carolina Ppt 
1952 1948 1,658 
Senay "665 
Steven- | Truman, 3,631 


son (D) 


Totals...| 558,107] 652,803| 459.070| 258,572 


NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
133,081; roe ey Poh 1, 009. 


a aa be eee te: 
1908. Peres, ps "136, 98: Taft, "Rep. 


14, bs, Soc., 378. 
1912 eres. ), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. 
29,139; Roosevelt, Paes 69 130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1916 Pies), Wilson, D , 188,383; Hughes, Rep. 


ag ,153; Faris, ge, Rep. 
i928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


tee 1932 "(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., eh 566; Hoover, 
1 / See 208,344: Thomas, Soc., 5,59 
1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., aie, 141; Landon, 
223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
tees 6.092 5 : Lemke, Union., 2. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 


es, , Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 263,155 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 

258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 

lace, Prog., 3,91 

1952 (Pres.), Bikenbowen: Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 652,803. 


ae North Dakota 
age 364| 11247 939 89 

ae 1,590 1952 
Counties 


1948 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
hower (R)| (son D) Dem. Rep. 


372 
1,094 1,571 2,513 
540 597 
igi ciaia« gil 972 1,212 
2,400 3,117 5, 
inne 9,193 9,937) 11,430 
eae iarniged 1496 2,198 ; 
d.e+eee-| 2,105) 4,688) 3,234) 871)/Dickey..... 1,150 1,264 1,774 
807 887 981 
.-.e-| 6,228) 5,389) 3,570) 3,635)/Dunn...... 664) 1,074 1,244 
tececl. - 3,027) — 3,396) 2,785) - 2,388} iEddy....... 728 919 
522 1,187 2,223 
secee] 415) =5,493] 4,636) ~— 163}}Foster...... 862 1,089 938 
a Golden Val.. 376 585 788 
44, Grand Fork. 5,639) 6,996 6,374 
,009]} 1,236} 818) 2,908)|Grant...... 689 1,555 
181) 3,176) 2,165) 1,975)|jGriggs..... 872, 1,180 1,036 


Hettinger... 297 752 1,517 


4 
4 
4 
3,1 
5,4 
2,6 Kidder.... 468 773 1,510 
9,3: i 1,145) ey 1,999 
583} 4,334) 3,591) ~179/|Logan...... ’ 
anvor 1,2 1,228 1,770 2,578 
“See 3,8 513 203 
903 846 1,227 ,168 
2,101 2,295 2,283 2,762 
sive 1,152 Rees 643 2,219 
Perquimans. 644 Morton..... 2,079 2,521 3,607 


North Dakota (cont'd). 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
Counties tower (R)} son (D) 


Totals...| 191,712] 76,694 115,139 


NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., een 531; McKinley, Rep. 
35.898; Woolley, Proh., ; Debs, > 520. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., Th 273; Roosevelt, Rep. 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1.140: . Soc., 2, 
908 (Pres.), B 32, 805; ‘Taft, Rep. 
57,680; Chafin, Pri bs, 2,421. 
1912 (Pres.), +» 29.555: Taft, Rep. 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966 
1916" pee res.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep. 


53, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep. 
160.072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 
(P 94,931; raat 
Foster, 


1924 Coolidge, Rep., 
ae hing ne Davis, Dem., 13,85 


Worke: 
a8 (Pres) aEpaees Rep., Ye 441; Smith, Dem. 
Thomas, Soc., 842: Foster, Com., 936. 
1932 (pres), Roosevelt, aoe ., 178,350; Hoover. 
Rep., 71, 772; corel Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc. 
3,521: Foster, Com., 
(Pres.) Beccevelt. ‘Dem., 163,148; Landon 
5 36,708: ‘Thomas, 


1; Lemke, Union., 
552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh.: 
124,036; Willkie, 


197, 

40 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 

we : ‘ 1,279; Knutson, 
Com., 545; 


7 ,590; Thomas, Soc., 
Babson, Proh., 325. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, 
Rep., 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 
549, 

“Se (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 
115,139; Wallace, Prog., 8, }1; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
000; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 374. 

1958 (Pres.), Bisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem., 6,694; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
1,075; Baninan, Prog., 344; Hamblen, Proh., 302. 


Ohio 


1952 


1948° 


Counties Eisen- ) Steven- 


Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Dem. 


Dewey, 
R 


Ashland. 
Ashtabula, . 
Athi Sols 


Sermon: 
Clinton..... 
apt eda 
Coshocton. 
Crawford. 
Cuyahoga... 


Geauga. 
Greene 


12/900 8:970 


ee 


OCT IoD AT 
Seraees 


_ _ _ 
SININIO OU ty CORO OD NOLO DO 


Totals. . . |2,100,391|1,600,367|1,452,791|1,445, 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 
ag (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Reps 
_ 543,918; Woolley, ‘Proh., 10 ,203; Debs, Soc., 4,8 i F 
se Ri , Parker, Dem., 34 4,940; Rooseve 
600,095; Beane: Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, R of 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,78 
1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834: Tait, Rep: 
Balas’ Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, ere 604,161; Hughes, R 
614,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Henson, Soc, 38,009 
1920 Pres. s Cox, Dem. 786, Fath Harding, Rep 
TA ; Watkins. Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147 
Coolidge, oo ge 176,130; Davi : 
7,888; LaFollette, 357 7,948; Johns 
.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Genta Land., 1,246. 
aoae AE RE Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem 
0; Thomas, ; Foster, Com 
2.880; hesgics: Soc. Lab., oe ib: Varney, Pron | 


1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hooves 
ep., 1,227,679: Thomas, Soc. -, 64,094; Upshaw 
Proh., AR Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, oA} 


Lab. 
a Ee we 122; Landon 5 


Soca 


1936 (ores Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 1, 127, 709: Lemke, Union, 132,212: soc, Labs 
Com. hs 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


ay (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,'733,139; Willkie 
Rep., 1,586,773. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey 
Rep., 1,582,293 | 

1948 (Pres.), Truman Dem., 1,452, ae Dewey 
Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,100, 391; Steven} 
son, Dem., 1,600,367. 
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Oklahoma 
1952 


SH ee “Der ont, 4 
Eisen- Steven- Truman, Dewey, Rep., 319, 424; Watson, Pro 6 ao 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. a8 (Pree. .), Truman, Dem., 452,782; Dewey, Rep., 
Patanasl = \Sieael Gaps io acl 1062 (Pres. Biisenhowe: ; G G 
Dew. 430,030, ower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 
Oregon 


1952 1948 


ae Eisen- | Steven- Tae 

motels = 6,153 8,110 hower (R)| son (D) jem. Rep. 
saat 3,035 2,841 
3,135 6,839 
14,263 14,431 
074 5,076 
4,768 3,049 
Bee cet 5,453 5,536 
1,149 960 
Meme 677 1,112 
= mae 3,499 3,563 
,500 7,671 

aac 544 62: 


7,520 7,072 

1,104 1,083 

15,606 20,843 

eae, ’ 3,587 
ss+e-] 1,872) 2,619) 3,206) 1,390{/Linn....... 7,260 7,936 
oats 2,499 3,265 
13,183 18,997 

751 

93,703 86,519 

Maxie i 4,322 

454 5,831 

3,128 2,952 

5,726 

3,808 2,668 

nabs ate 1,40: 1,196 
ey OS 438 2,740 
Bit ofaveon~ 9,424 11,455 
411 414 

4,794 6,379 

pidlave eve 845 Totals. 420,815| 270,579| 243,147! 260,904 
1,204 469 <= OREGON VOTE: SINCE 1h0 cel 


REGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres. McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,385: Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc. a 1,494. 


17,521; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, 

62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Ss, Soc., 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, ’Dem., a 064; Taft, "Rep., 
re we, Roosevelt, Prog., 34, 600; Debs, Soc., 13,- 


Se 5 19ig “(prea), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 


Bere ge ’ 5,799 126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
jayne... 0,805 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80/019; Harding, Bep.. 
Sas g... B 143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801. 
rotons 1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, pee , 142,579: LaFollette, 
Ree natohe ee \ Prog., 403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; Johns, Soc.- 


Lab., ou 
toger Mills 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
3; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc,- 
. 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. 
poe ae 213,871; Hoover. 


15,450: ‘Reynolds, 


em., "266, 733: Landon, 
eee seee % 2,706; Lemke, Union 21, 831; Thomas, 
“’ 9/143; ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500:' Browder. 
. 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. 
1980. “Pres. y, Roosevelt, Dem., or fae Willkie, 
8 Rep., 219,555; Aiken, ‘Soc. Lab., 7; Thomas, 
yoodward. . Soc., 398; Browder, ‘Com., 191; Batmone Proh., 


———— 154. 
Totals... 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, 
Se 225,365; Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 
Proh., 2, 362. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 
oo hed Wallace, Prog., 14, 978; Thomas, Soc., 


5,0: 
1952 °pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 420,815; Stevenson, 
Dem., 270, 579; Hallinan, Ind., 3,665. 


Pennsylvania 
1952 1948 


1,674. 

16° (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148, , nas Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., aaa 
920 ( Pres.), Cox, ne! a 808; dexcasiy’ Rep., 
243,464: Debs, Soc., 25.679 
j24. (Pres.), Davis, Dene 259,798; Coolidge, Rep. 
oe 242; i HaPollette, Prog., 41, 141; Johns, Soc, pe a ee Sy 

2 Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewe 
128 (bres, ), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., , Y, 
219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. hower (R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
‘9 (Fres.),, Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, ee Sel ee ee 


136 ores 5. Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, 
ees, eee Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, 
TO 


Counties 


3, 
38,136| 26,629| 22,324 


—= 8 e!- ePL a 
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Pennsylvania (cont'd) 1962 194 “Re, 7 4 a02 191, Wall ae Ba es, 


Eisen- } Steven- | Truman, af Wilitent "We 


Dem. : 
oe 1952 eres, ), Eisenhower, Rep. 2,415,789; 
son, Dem., S146, 780 Hamblen, 
211 Dobbi ehinitant W ort 1502) Pe Oe 
Ss, is 
Malt. so.» op Bere aa paere tt al} 13a; eonttercd 


RSet s.2 anh 15°295 81 Rhode Island 
. sae 27 725 
1 ae 258 98 


1952 1948 
Ve 
Dem. 


8,468 7,562 
aise, ¢ 8,12 5,758 5,618 aveca ieee 
= mine 467 417 ie teip ahaa 2 
149,254 
13,389 8,448 7,379 
Totals. 210,935 188,736 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


(Pres. 
Rep., ait 805; Swallow 


1998 oft 

riers Proh., 1,016; 

fana..... 8,543 Pies). Wilson. Dem., 30414: Tatt, 
38 6,365 9.397 16h ie Rosse velt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc 

teves 3 1916’ (Pr res.), Wilson, 


06: Reo 

ip... 208. Davis, De 

4 Pred. Coolidge. Rep. Vis, 3 

1% ae se oootide Prog., 7,628; Foster, Wor 
ae hns, Soc. 


aig ith, — "118 073: Hoover, R 
be et Pres.), Sm m : 

noone Reynolds, Soe. Lab., at Foster, Com. 
seth 5,889| 4,762] 5,66 ae res.) Roos 


Rooseve 1 Lan 
oe eS 138, b31; emis Union, "ag! 569; Aikens Se 
o8 Browder, Com.. 
Roose velt, Dem., 182,182; yt . 
IY os 6,733) | 3,042| | 2,596] | 5.488 1940 “ee 138 aye Browder, Com., 239: Babson 


aes 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Deweg 

Potter Rep. 125,487; W Watson, Bem 180/58, Bi 

Schuy! nies es Dem ‘wey, 

Somerset 6,836 6| 13490] 5,181 ,787;, Wallace, ,, PFE. "2 “+ 2,6 

Somerset. . . 429; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

Sullivan . 2011] 1,239 1,79? || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 210,935; Stevensoqe 

Susqueh’na.. 7 Dem., 203, 293; Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, S 
Te pee 3/00 058 || Lab., 


ae: 18:388 * South Carolina 
eee 1555 2 8,378 1952 


- Ve74 43 Counties Eisen- | Steven- 
pag ee 43489 39,508 33)321] 32,494 hower(Ind)| son (D) 


Totals. . .'2,415,789 2,146,269 269'1,752,42611,902,197 
PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


4 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep., BE 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 20 
ap poe on ), Parker, Dem., 335, 430; Roosevelt, Ti 
ee laa Swallow, Prob. Sst ‘Soc., gen’ i 25 

1908 Pipres ,» Bryan, Dem., : 7 ep., ley.... 5 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33.913. || Berkeley. - - a 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 395, 619; Taft, Rep., Charleston. . 2 66 

273,305; Roosevelt,’ Prog., 35,513; 'Soc., 80,915. ||onorcnes ’ 


Bere. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep.. Chester..... 
703,734; Hanly, Proh., 28,525: Soc., 42,637. Chesterfield. 
1920 \(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 
1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612: Debs, Soc., 
70,021; Christensen, Lab., "15, 642. 

1924 (Eres. Coolidge, Rep.. 1,401, rik Davis, 
oa 409,192; LaFoliette, Soc.; 93,4 1, Labor, 
214, 126; Nations, Amer., 13, 035; Paris, Proh., 
9,779; Foster, Workers, 2, 135. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055, 382; Smith, Dem., 


ODD 
mae 


lon) 


HST th bet OO STD: 


: 3,729 1 
1,067,586; Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Poster, Labor, own. “ ; 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,038) 4°726 Bere ; 5923 2 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948: Hoover, Greenwood.. i y 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91,119: Upshaw y 530 
Proh., 11,319: Foster, pens 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 4 


725; Reynolds, Indust., Pe SS 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, mem: 2,353,788; Landon, LW... 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Royal ‘Oak, 67,467: 
Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 6,691; 


NN WRWNN Pee he to 
fo <} 


16100 CO et 
=n © 1p 


oe eae 4,060; Aiken, ind. Lab., 1,424. || Lee 

res.), Rooseve m 171,035; Willkie, 

Rep., a 889,848- Thomas, Soce., 10,967: Browder, (eign. 4 
Com.. 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1.518" Marlboro... 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940, 479; Dewey, |] McCormick 
Rep., 1,835,054; Thomas, Soc., 11, “al; Watson, ||Newberry... 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert. ind. Gov.’ 1,189) °°” [loco 


Rosroowe 


a 
DP 


ounties 


burg. 


158,289| 173,004 
SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


SE eee es 
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4,445 
2,928 
15,311 
1,313 


1948 


, Carolina (continued) 1952 
) Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


{900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


OC., 


we aa Soc., 135. 


Pres.) 


(Pres.), 


7 1, o78; 
tose (erés.),’ Roos 


123; LaFollette. 
8 _(Pres.), Sm. 


ete Soc., 


82. 
elt, Dem., 


oc., 44. 
102,347; Hoover, 


113,791; Landon, 
* Rep., Talbot fection *(953), ‘Hambright faction 
O (bres.). 1,64 


(Fres.), Better Dens, 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 


Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 
; Debs, Soc., 1 

‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep., 
Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293: Debs, Soc., 164. 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
, Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep., 
44; Debs, Soc., 26. 
(Pres. ), Davis, ia 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 


; ith, Dein, 62,700; Anti-Smith, 
670; Hoover, Rep., 3,188: Thomas, S 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


Counties 


; MeCook. ae 


MePherson. . 
Mead 


Totals... 


South Dakota (cont’d) 1952 


Eisen- | St T Dewey, 
ate ruman, ek 


hower (R) 


2,915 
2,248 
3,109 


203,857 


54,530: Woolley, Proh., 1,542; 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc 
1908 @res. Df 
67, Chi 


Bryan, 


Dem. 


89 359 
352 405 
611 796 

1,445 1,918 
984 1,514 
1,645 2,237 
262 1,513 
147 223 
2,220 2,932 
372 503, 


90,426| 117,653 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; f Momay oe 


Debs, Soc 


1948 


605 


2,084 
1,41 
td 
1,188 

14/047 
1,691 


129,651 


1,969; Roosevelt, Reps 


be 


Dem., 40,226; Taft, ene 


es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470: Willkie, |] 1912 a eres ), Wilson, m., 48,942; Roosevelt, 
1.7 Prog : Debs, Soc., 4,662. 

Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., || 1916 (Eres), 1 Wilson or reg: 191; bids Se 2 fe ity 
Southern Democrats, 7,789; Watson, || 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, 


365; Rep. (Talbot faction) 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. sty AE rae > eee 
Pres.), Thurmond, States’ 4 oe 102,607; 110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 4,707. 
Truman, Dem., 34, 423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wal- || 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. Bs i101 299; LaFollette. 


lace. Prog. 


> 154; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


Ei. res.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Hisenhower slates of 


‘electors could not be combined. 
Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 
3,004; Hamblen, Proh., ey 


-son, "Dem., 


Counties 


‘yr: 
Marshall... 


1952 


Eisen- 


South Dakota 


Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Eisenhower, 


1948 


Truman, 


Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


Prog., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 
0; Thomas, Soc.. 


Farm-Lab., 


1932 (Pres.), 


Becaetalt Fa 


Rep., 99,212; Harvey, 3, 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., rr Foster, Com., 364. 


1936 (Pres.), 


Rep.. 177 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


214. 


183,515; 


333; Thomas, 


160,137; 


71; Lemke, Union, 10,338 
1940 Ga Roosevelt, Dem., 


131,362; 


157,660; Smith, Dem., 
443; Foster, Com., 232: 


nore . 


Landon, 
Willkie, 


,065. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


3 
108 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 
129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 


Dem., 90,426. 


Tennessee 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Anderson... 10,489 8,939 5,915 5,372 
Bedford.... ,611 4,362 2,393 771 
Benton..... 1,304 2,452 1,757 908 
Bledsoe..... 1,229 1,158 1,092 1,103 
Blount..... 11,708 5,163 3,141 6,152 
Bradley.... ,606 2,646 2,036 2,942 
Campbeil... 4,557 2,346 2,267 2,922 
930 1,491 1,408 5. 
3,741 2,841 2,818 2,651 
9,019 2,707 ,809 4,943 
536 2,222 2,731 193 
1,674 1,484 980 766 
3,221 2,182 2,068 2,507 
842 968 1,146 703 
5,688 1,247 939 3,576 
2,110 3,537 2,041 599 
ad 1,343 2,155 1,415 601 
Cumberl'd.. 3,282 2,059 1,607 1,988 
Dayidson... 35,916 51,562: 20,877 8,410 
Decatur 1,406 1,681 065 1,291 
DeKalb 1,814 1,949 412 1,751 
Dickson 1,415 4,196 2,337 485 
DDYer cre ote 3,231 4,531 »503 989 
Fayette..... 1,029 1,173 226 66 
Fentress.... 2,143 934 962 1,587 
Franklin.... 2,015 4,786 2,948 589 
Gibson... 3,766 ,68 3,917 1,137 
Giles. . 1,649 4,640 3,676 717 
Grainger 3,030) 937 644 1,824 
Greene ,864 3,656 3,282 4,375 
Grundy, 709 2,583 ,009 43 
Hamblen... 5,031 395 1,552 2,116 
Hamilton... 29,681 23,832 16,968 10,434 
Hancock.,.. 83 45 416 1,598 
Hardeman.. 1,256 2,747 1,609 317 


—T ss 
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Tennessee (continued) 19 1948 


Eisen- } St Truman, 
Counties | hower (R) eect Sem. 


oo 
So 
-_ 


a 


a 
me OronT 


Ce RO 
S109 mg 


2 


- 


ORONO 


mt sTO 
RWOAORAA 


fet ND beat bt bet Ce BD 
bates 


te 
Williamson.. 

Wils 2 3/133 

443,710| 270,402 

TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 eee: 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley,||/DeWitt..... 

A ia 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882: Debs, Soc., 


1004 “(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 


118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. : aI. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; aoe Rep., LP G 27 Bin siasMe ec etlete 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, 3,492. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., °153, oes °Stughes, 21668) occ ee 
Rep., 116.223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


5 ae 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., a 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2 239. , Fisher...... 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep.,|/Floyd...... 
30,882; LaFollette, Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh., Meicierek 


115. 
1928 (Pres,), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 
167,343; omas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. . 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, ||Frio........ 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 4 
,786; Foster, Com., 234. 54 
1936 “tpres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon,||Garza...... 
BaP 146, 516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., vee 
632; ‘Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 
Rep., 169,153; Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 


OC., 5 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Dewey, ah 
Rep., 200,311; Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc.,||Gregg...... 


UL pao. ey Oe gia ee ate eC SOR hae OPI oiabiep o8 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep., 
qua; 914; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 73,815; Wal-||Hali 
2Ce, Prog., 1,864; "Thomas. Soc., 88. Seas ac 
1959 (Pres.), "Eisenhower, Rep., 446, 147; Stevenson, ||Hamilton*. . 
Dem., 443,710; Hamblen, Proh., 1,432; Hallinan, ||Hansford... 
Prog., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 379.||Hardeman. . 


a aa 


RN ROOSEEES owe 


Robertson*. 
Rock wi 


Ei St 
hower (R) feven- | Truman, Pa 


son (D) 


1,653 3,423 
a ,665| 107,604 
4,708 4,516 


Texas (continued) 


. Eisen- 
Counties [power (R)| son (D) 


*No returns received by State Canvassing Board. 


TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1952 1948 
St 


858 137 
509 1 
2,649 96 
2,050 184 
495 107 
2,040 201 
sii] ah 
47 98 
6,473 3,181 
91 
179 
572 


17 


282,240 


969,228! 750, 700 


1900 ober = eee Dem., ae eee McKinley, 


425 Debs. 


ie? 200; Roosevelt, 
Soc., 2 


.), Bryan. Dem., 217.302; Taft, Rep., 
Chafin, Proh., 1, 634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 


26,745; Roosevelt, 


24, 
1916’ (Pres.), Wilson 
4,919; Hanly, Pro. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 
114,269; Debs, Soc., 8, ay Rep. (Black and Tan), 


27,247; Amer. Par 
1924" (Pres.), 


Davis, 
Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Promos 


65,666; 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 


Prog. 28,530; | Debs, Soc., 


. sia 286,514; erie pss 
h:, 1,985; Benson, Soz., 1 963. 
288,767; Harding, ere i 


ty.” 47,968. 
Den 84, ri Coolidge, 
2,881, 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 


Thomes, 


Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 


Ne Roosevelt, Dem., 760, 348; Hoover, 
Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450: "Harvey, Lib.. 


324: ‘Foster, Com.. 
1936 (Pres.), Roose 
Rep., 103,874; Le 


207; Jackson Party. 104. 
velt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
mike, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 


Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh,, 514: Browder, Com., 


253. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 


Rep., 199,152; Bab: 


son, Proh., 225: Thomas, Soc., 


128: Browder, Com., 212. 
1944 ‘(Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 


Rep., 191,425; Texas Regulars, 135,439; Watson, 
Proh., 1,017; "Thomas, Soc., 594; America, First, 


250. 
vat (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, Rep., 


82,240; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 106,909; 
Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Proh., 2,758; 


Thomas, Soc., 874. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102, ee Steven- 


son, Dem 


969,228; ‘Hamblen, Proh.,1 983; Mac-~ 


Arthur, °"Ghristian ‘Nationalist, 833; , MacArthur, 


Constitution, 730; 


Hallinan, Prog., 
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Utah 


1952 


Steven- 


UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 


——- Vor 


Vermont (continued) 
1916 ( 
40, 


elt, : 
8.371: Browder. Com., 411. 
1944 Vores: ), Roosevelt, Dem., 53, 820; Dewey, Ri 
71, 


527. g | 
1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem. ‘rap nr Dewey, Rep 
one om Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, Soc., 


Pr , Eisenhower, Hep.’ 109,717; ‘Stevenso: 
se 1 ee Hallinan, Pr ; Hoopes, Soc 


1948 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45 0065 McKinley, 
Rep. : 47,089; Woolley, Proh., a s, Soc., 720. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., Fst "Roosevelt, 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., ea61” 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601: Taft, Rep.. 
028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 


61, 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, 


Dem., 36, Bie Taft, 


Rep. || Carroll. .... 

42,100; meronyel. Prog., 38, did: Soc., 9,623 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Aieies: — 

[5 epg ae Matera oe 

res ox, Dem arding, P.. 

erst Debs, Soc.. 3,159; F.-Lab., 4,475. 
1982" ‘aeres.). Goolidge, She 77,327; Davis, Dem.. i 

47,001; , Prog., 62 


P: Soever, Re 94,618; Smith, Dem.. 
1928" ‘ res. 8 O54: Foster, Com. 
116,750; 
Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com. 


985; T: 
1982” (Pres.), 
Rep., 


mas, Soc. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 
84,795; Thomas, 


47. 
1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 64,555; Lemk 


Soc 
1940. ‘(Pres.), 


191. 
1944 RPaSE ) 
e 


ec, Union, 
432: Browder. Com.. 280: Colvin: Proh.. 43 
Roosevelt, Dem. 
Rep., 93,151; Thomas, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


150,246; Landon. 
1,121; 


154,277; 
"Soc., 200; Browder, Com.. 


150,088; Dewey, 


Deke A 
Dinwiddie. . 
Eliza. City. 


00 


47. 
‘Hoover. 


Thomas. 
Willkie, 


e SENSSNawENe ws 


Ri 7,891; Thomas, Soc., 340. 
1948 (pres), Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 
Dem., 135,364, 
Vermont 
1952. 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Addison. ... 6,057 1,667 1,615 4,148 
Bennington. 8,385 3,018 3,340 5,840 
Caledonia... . 59 1,807 2,585 5,873 
Chittenden.. 13,533 746 8,903 8,509 
Essex. . 1,59 70. 881 1,05 rear eee ade ‘ 
6,949 5,018 5,455 4,897 || Madison. . 
976 665 822 724 || Mathews.. 
3,516 633 816 2,344 || Mecklenb’ gz. 
5,610 1,082 1,139 4,061 || Middlesex... 
,830 2,003 2,204 3,775 || Montgom'y. 
Pei 3,980 5,970 6,452 10,206 || Nansem’nd.. 
Washington. 11,979 4,460 peti 7,720 "ae 
Windham... 9,774 2,790 2,770 7,148 
Windsor.... 13,941 ,791 3; 736 9,626 
Totals...| 109.717 43,355 45,557 75,926 || No’th’berl’d. 


VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 


Nottoway... 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley. 
Rep., 42,569: Woolley, Proh.. 388. 
1904 “Bres:). Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep 
ean maak Swallow. Proh.. 792; ‘Dees. Soc., 859. 
es.), Bryan, em., 6; Taft, R 
39,552: Claflin. Proh.. 802. : sh 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem.. 15,334; Taft, Rep. 


23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,132; Debs, Soc., 928 || Pr. Will’m 


a Y Vikas ae = ai ee SS a a a ree eal eee eae 


x 
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1948 pee Fe a a ,047; Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert, “a 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 1952 (Pier ), Eisenh Rep. enso! be 
hower (R)| son (D) | Dem. ’ Dem., si Hans, Sco babe 1 tor Hee 
mere Social Dem., 504; Hallinan, Prog., au 
ais Washington 
2,689 1952 
158 1948 
, Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dew 
Me: 3.288 hower (R)| son(D) | Dem.’ | Ren” 
eee one 2,181 1,267 1,394 
: 2,722 2/054] 1,384 
1,194 13,412 1458 5,852 
re trae we) 
2 ait aH Hag) te 
Baas 1,362 12,366 11,075] 7,098 
# e a 
pee ee 4,72 3,291 2,525} 1,541 ‘0 
ees 1,654 1,157 7 749 
fae Fs 1/287 512 4,067 2,081 
Gr 12/168 13°660] 8,35 
176.185] 136 soit] | 28Rh aH) ts 
Bac Se lieing ee 200,507 143,295 131,039 
Soe 6,876 ; ; 
6,471 21845 2208 Toot 
vi My Ba eed 
2,174 3/827 eels 2,524 
Cift'n F'rge. 811 uF 6,085 644, 4,083 
Colonial H'ts 96 BBB cetera eae im ifle...... 3,846 3,902] 2,749 
# Danville. 3,323 £11566 1,465] 1; 
Falls Church O30| cc. secc|locentate || Pierce. sas 56,515 50,674] 34,396 
Hampton, © a 4,940 Weel teaaag ae 8,176 
635 5 Skamania... * 1,072 itd "107 
1,657 26,749 25,9241 17,018 
3,848 56,958 49,649 37,086 
4:051 13/904 10/461} 9,511 
pete 11 58 7 8 7,993 
; ,987 10 ; 
6,18 17,590 12°736|  12;850 
1,10: 8,905 6,015] 6,411 
19,235 32/317 19;760| 21,396 
1/782 Totals...| 599,107, 492,845| 476,165| 386,315 
, Bh 128! WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 
ees Cee 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.. 
ences, hed #206 57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006 
Will’ msburg. 797 483 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Winchester. ‘ 1,055 101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023 
f 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Re 
‘Tot’l,Cit’s, . 126,363 92,534 a, 106,062; CHafin’ Proh., 4, 700; Debs, Soc., 14,1 7 
Co’s & Cit’s| 349,037| 268,677| 200,786] 172070||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep.. 


He ee Roosevelt, "Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc.. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6, 868; Benson, Soc., 22,800 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298: Harding, Rep. 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 

» Workers, 761. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
ue et Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc. 

, 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 


sone (pres! ), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,645; Harvey, ee 30,308; Thomas. 
Soc., 17, 080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Proh. 
1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., ‘1,009. 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; Landon, 
Rep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17,463: Thomas, 
Soc., 3, 496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pellsy, 
Christian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., 1,041; Aiken, 
Soc. Lab., 362. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 462,145; Willkie, 
Rep., 322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 667. 

1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 
Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soe., 3,824; Watson, 

Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Sees Rep., 
386,315; Wallace, Prog. . 31, 692: Watson, Proh., 
6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
1,133; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 103. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 492, 845; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
7,290; Hallinan, Prog., 2,460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc., 254; ‘Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119, 


VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 
115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2, 150; "Debs, Soc., 146 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep. 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1, 111; Debs, Soc., 255. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep., 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21, 1717; Debs, Soc., 820 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep. 
49,356; Hanly, Proh., 183; Benson, Soc., 1,060 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep.. 
87,456 Watkins, Proh., 826: Debs. Soc., 807 
Christensen, Farm. -Lab., 240. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis,. Dem., 139, 197; Coolidge 
Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, Prog., 10,379; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 191 

eae (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 164,609: Smith, Dem. 

140,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
180: Foster, Com., 173. 

1932 ere), cat pode Dem., 203,979; Hoover 
Rep., Thomas, Soc., 2,382; pshaw 
Proh., Peas: "poster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 

| 28 agen Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; ee 

f ., 98,366; Colvin, Proh., 594; Thomas, Soc. 

i Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98 
1940 rene Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961; Willkie. 
ep., 109,363; Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc. 

282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc.. Lab., 48. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 

- Rep., 145,243; Watson, 'Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 
417; "Teichert, Soe. Lab., 0. 

1948 (Pres:), Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 
172,070; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393; Wal- 


| 
| 


West Virginia 
77 SER se ee 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 


. 
(St ee 
mlaplunt 
Bete 

1 i=) 

-_ 


Ts 


BS 
rrrwban 


ROO eA RT CO 
2 
ES 
SES 


ror Sanpoosme 


2/683) "177| —- 1,598 
6,640 662 4,185 
1,429 7,702) 6,144 
9/406 4/840 5,883 
11,133 5,615 8. 
5,323 3,639 ip 
38,724 35,486] 22,93 
9/298) 8,212} 10,82 
7.621 2'440| 4,8 
9:6 12/278] 6,2: 
7,475) 4/394, 4,3 
14/06! 9,971, 7,8: 
1,147) 885, 
22'794) 7, 8,904] 13, 
:990 1,79 2/208 1; 
Rawr 14,327| 45197]  6,575| 8 
aaa _ 7.949} 3,326} 3,881) 4, 
6.117} 1,5 1:722| 3,9 
2 21722] . 3,017ines Ge 
1 2:662| 2,665} ‘1, 
2'819| 2,921 oF 
6,827| 7,256] 8,2 
2'163| 2:889| 3, 
19,768] 17,987| 12, 
1,972} 2,746] _ 3,6 
11,808; 12,345] 10, 
2:905|  3,740/ —3, 
615 3.371| 4,346] 3,4 
16,546 3,092 3,368 4,3 
‘991 1,879| 13,401} 10, 
1/632 4,541| 15,898] 11,4 
21743 6,727 6.468 3 
rates 187;637| 138, 
Rat 4'970| 5, 
4269] 4.8 
4,081 3; 
16, 
4, 
iy 
3, 
3, 
5, 
Scvereys 2, 
19 
3, 
aie 17, 
2, 
4, 
—— —_—-—_—_ |__| |Sauk....... 7,1400 
Totals...| 419,970| 453,578| 429,188|. 316,251 ; 
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NRO NOh: 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., a 692; Debs, Soc., 219. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 132,628: Swallow, ’Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
Soc., 1,574. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139: Debs, Soc.. 3,679: 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
56 oon: Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


we 


- 
COMICOCONIC? 


Le (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., Totals... 9,7 ; 
3,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. Ms kd Las Wer eS 
ap (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Re WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 
1024 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem.,||' Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, | 


57,232;  LaFollette, Prog., | 36,723; Nations, 
Amer., 1,072. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem.. 


oc., 7,0 
1904 (Pres. , Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, | 
Bae -, 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770: Debs, Soc... 


263,740, j<ynomas. "Soc," 1,313; Varney.” Prob..|! 998'""res.), Bryan, Dem, 166,632; Taft, Re a 

247,741; Chafin, Proh., 11,372; Debs, Soc., 28,170. | 

ae tear ees nets am ae one: 1912 odes Wilson, Peat 164,228: Taft, Rep., 
ep., 5 4 omas. OCc., ls . shaw, 

Prob., 2,343; Poster Gem aia. P ee oosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs. es 4 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon. ||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., | 

Rep., 326, ,358; Colvin, Prol., 1,173:' Thomas. 221,323; Hanly, Proh.,” 7,166; ‘Benson, Soc... 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, ||*°2 pte, Watkins, Pee? a gt22; Harding, Reps 
Rep., 372,414. Coolidge, | 
a 


1924 (Prés.), LaFollette, ‘Pr 15. 678; 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, Rep., Silele Davis, Deni, 8,115: Paster, 


Rep., 322,819 lees S Si RE = Prob. 4018, Johns, Soe.* 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem, 429,188; Dewey, Rep., aiace, Com., Lan 
Shah ain re 3.00! PON: >| oe), Mons ah SS ie Dom 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 
Dem., 453;578 


1.538; Reynolds. Soc. Lab.. 381: Varney. Proh.. 


| 
H 


— =e «lh St 


“ 


consin (continued) 
ae Roosevelt, Dem., 
: mee Saison eS pemanas Soc., 
cel eae pshaw, Proh., 
(Pres. 
e€, Union, 60,297; Tho: 


7j 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh.. 


” Roosevelt. Dem 
;. Thomas, Soc 


Workers, 303 
"1952 (Pres.), Eisenho' 
; Dem., 622,175; Hallinan, Ind., 2,174; Dob! 
1,350; Hoopes, Ind., 1,157; Hass, Ind., 770 
Wyoming 
1952 


1948 


Steven- | Truman, 
son (D) Dem. 


Eisen- 
hower (R) 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
Office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
Temoval from office, or inability of an individual 
} acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pre tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 
of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 


107,410; Hoover, 
53,379; Foster, 
2,672; Reynolds 
: Pr ey Roosevelt, ‘ . 

Rep. 380.8286 » Dem., 802,984; Landon, 


+» 650,413; Dewey, 
13,205; Teichert, 


Soc., 
Soc, 


wer, Rep., 979,744; Stevenson, 
bs, Ind., 
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Wyoming (continued) 1952 1948 


Truman, 
Dem. 


5,146 
1,638 
33 
822 


52,354 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


Sweetwater.| 3,567 
Teto Spe, 166 


ris 

, 8 

1,931 33 
81,047} 47,934 


Counties 


5,807 
31 
1,444 


pee a 
47,947 
WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ' Kinley, 
cet 10,164; Me 

es.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Rep. 

20,489; Swallow, Proh. ZiT; Debs Sone LOT” 


7 +» 66; Debs, 
), Wiison, Dem., 15,310; 


; Harding, 
; Debs., Soc., 1, 


Roosevelt, Dem. 


: 54,370; 
39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2, 


Hoover, 
829; Foste: 


, Com., 


148. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


51,921. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
47,947; Wallace, Prog., 931; Thomas, Soc., 137; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab.. 56. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
Dem., 47,934; Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc,, 

40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 
Approved July 18, 1947. 


whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) .if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act aS President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Presidential Inaugurations 


New York and Philadelphia, as well as Wash- 
ington, have witnessed inaugurations. On several 
occasions the United States was technically with- 
out a president, and a brief period when two men 
held the office. It was because March 4 sometimes 
fell on Sunday that these occurrences took place. 
In succeeding himself, in 1821, James Monroe was 
sworn in on Monday, March 5, so theoretically 
there was no chief executive for one day. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, on the other hand, was privately 
sworn in on March 3, with a slight presidential 

; erlapping. 
P Death, slow travél, and inclement weather have 
played major parts in inaugural history. Odd dates 
for the occasion resulted when _vice-presidents 
| were called suddenly to fill unexpired terms. On 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt in April, 1945. 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, became the 
“seventh vice president thus to succeed. 
The first inauguration, in New York City, also 


was in April. Washington had been scheduled to 
take the oath on March 4, 1789, but the ceremony 
was held up until April 30, due to delay in gather- 
ing the electoral votes, and the time taken by the 
president-elect to journey from Virginia to New 
York. Washington’s second inauguration was held 
in Philadelphia, as was that of John Adams. 

Jefferson, in 1801, was the first president to be 
inaugurated in Washington. The first inaugural 
ball was March 4, 1809, when James Madison be- 
came president. Dolly Madison presided. Warren 
G. Harding was the first president to use the auto- 
mobile and public-address microphone. Calvin 
Coolidge’s inaugural address was the first to he 
broadcast. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. was the first president to 
be inaugurated Jan. 20, instead of the traditional 
March 4. The reason for the change was to place a 
newly-elected executive in office as soon as possible 
after his November election. 
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Congressional 
Source: United States 


jureau 


1950 1940 


9 9 6 6 
2 2 8 9 
“6 7 8 8 
30 23 3 3 
4 4 7 ay 
6 6 14 14 
1 1 18 17 
8 6 9 9 
10 10 6 7 
i | a 4 [4 
25 
11 11 4 o 
8 8 


The number of representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
state, every state being entitled at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is chosen, must 
be at least 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
for at least 7 years. Adjustments are made when 
the decennial census of the United States indi- 
cates population changes. 

A law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941, dir- 
rected that all apportionment of representatives in 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


Qualifications for Voting by States 
A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to 
or write: must be registered. In some States paupers are ineli 
PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |In County|In Precin. 
Alabama*......| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos. 
NA... a2 Ae oe or a 30 days 30 days 
Arkansas*......| 1 yr. mos. 30 days 
California......} lyr. 90 days 54 days 
Colorado.......| 1 yr. 90 days 10 days 
Connecticut....] I yr. TOG Gis y)a.s « sromee's 
elaware.,.....| lyr. 6 mos. 
ax «| lyr. 6 mos. 
| iLyr. 6 mos 
-| 6 mos SORA |e ie-ccmanr were 
| lyr. 90 days 
.| 6 mos 60 daysa 
-| 6 mos 60 days 
-| 6 mos. 30 days 
«| lyr. 6 mos. 
Louisiana......] 2 yrs. i yr. 
Maine......... GAIMOS, fens. wwe 
Maryland...... lyr. 6 mos 
Massachusetts. > attatiegd PIM een yey 
Michigan..... . mos. 20 days 
Minnesota..... 6 mos. mos. 
Mississippi*....] 2 yrs. iL yr: ‘ 
Missouri....... Ly 60 days 60 days 
Montana...... lyr. 30 days 30 days 


*Requires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


Chicago, Ill., 21—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 1952: 
Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944, 1952. 
St. Louis, Mo., 5—Kep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 7—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, 
1948; Dem,, 1936, 1948. 
Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856; 1880. 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used 
in an election by which the votes are so counted 
that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its strength, 

The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
party or group designations after the names of 
those candidates who are officially supported by 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 


Submarine Cables to Carry Electricity Under English Channel | 


Experiments with a submarine cable that will 
carry electric power between Great Britain and 
France began in July, 1953, off the cliffs of Dover, 
England. A cable with a diameter of 314 inches, 
containing segments made in the two countries 
and completing a circuit of 114 miles, was sub- 
merged, to be charged with 300,000 volts of direct 


Apportionment Chang 


of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


a _ 
the us 


ed by 1950 Census — 
returns i 


1950 1940 


wp cotdro bombo no | 


proportions. This method sets up the follow 
ing criterion of a good apportionment, Sup 
pose an apportionment bill, allo’ 
given an eet seats (say 435) among the sev 


transferrin; 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a 
from one state to another state should be made 
and only if. the percentage difference between th 
congressional districts in these two states 
be reduced by the transfer. 


oulc 


q 


gible. 


State In State |In County|In Precins 


New York..... 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio. . 


South Carolina* 
South Dakota. . 


AAAS 


Virginia* | a 
Washington,... 


Wisconsin... .. 
Wyoming. =e 


PREREEEE 


10 days 
10 days 


est ps J 


3 


Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924 


1936. 

New York city 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 
ansas , Mo. 2—Rep. . m i 

Minneapolis, Minn hep, tebe ee 

Charleston, S. C., 

Louisville, Ky., 1—Dem., 1872, 

San Francisco, Calif., er cae 1920, 


-, 1—Rep., 1892. 
1—Dem., 1860. 


Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 190 
Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 


marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidaté 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writs 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi. 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposi ( 
his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4,5 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 
they rank in his préference. The voter does no# 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. 
| 


current to determine its strength. The pro | 
called for four cables to be laid under the Chasnall 
stretching 26 miles and weighing 735 tons. Thre 
cables will carry currents at 132 kwts., one being 
held for emergency. The object is to provid: 
surplus power to either country when needed. The 
cost is expected to be over $12,000,000 to be sharec 
by the two governments. | 

; 

| 

| 


Existing law governing Federal income tax and 
er at ae Rercate mee is se aaroeeni in the 

n nue le. ie most recent major 
mendments to the Code are contained in tthe 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951 


__ Effective as of Nov. 1, 1951, approximately one- 
Sixth of the increase is effective for the calendar 
year 1951. The full increase is effective for the 
alendar years 1952 and 1953. Increase ends as of 
31, 1953. For 1954 and later years, rates 


} return to the tax levels applied before the increase 


bof 1951. 


The Revenue Act provides total additional reve- 
hue of $5,691,000,000 annually ($2,280,000,000 from 
individual income taxes, $2,207,000,000 from cor- 
5 Br hticn taxes, and $1,204,000,000 from excise taxes) 
by: (a) increasing individual income taxes by 11 

ercent on the first $2,000 and 1134 percent above 

2,000, effective November 1, 1951; (b) increasing 


§ normal corporation tax by 5 percent to 52 percent, 
} retroactive to April 1, 1951, and limits combined 


corporate normal and excess profits tax to 70 per- 
cent; (c) increasing excise taxes on alcoholic bev- 
€rages, smoking tobacco, gasoline, automobiles, 
humerous electric appliances except washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, all effective November 
1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 10-percent tax on all 
‘money wagered and a $50 occupational tax on those 
€ngaged in wagering but parimutuel installations 
are exempt; (e) subjecting a percentage of the in- 
come of mutual savings banks and building and 
‘oan associations, and the undistributed income of 
cooperatives to corporation tax, but patronage divi- 
dends and refunds by rural electric cooperatives 
and certain mutual insurance companies are ex- 
empted; (f) modifying provisions of the corporate 
excess-profits tax by lowering the present 85-per- 
cent exempt base to 83 percent of the average earn- 
ings of the best 3 out of the 4-year period 1946 
through 1949, but allowing special hardship ex- 
emptions for certain mewer corporations whose 
€arnings in the base period were low and setting 
effective date as July 1, 1951; (g) increasing the 
maximum rate on long-term capital gains 1 per- 
cent to 26 percent but limiting coal royalty income 
for capital-gain purposes. 

The law reduces revenue yields by: (a) increas- 
ing some percentage depletion rates and extending 
depletion allowances to cover coal, asbestos, sand, 
gravel, sodium chloride; (b) providing some in- 
come-splitting advantage for an unmarried head 
of household; (e) taxing ownér of an-interest in a 
family partnership regardless of the method of 
acquisition; (d) providing that proceeds from sale 
of a residence shall not be treated as income ex- 
cept as it exceeds the purchase price of a new 
residence; (e) removing present limit of 5 percent 
on deduction for medical expenses for taxpayers 65 
years of age or over; (f) allowing regular $600 ex- 
emption to be taken for dependents whose earn- 
ings are less than $600 per year; (g) continuing to 
January 1, 1954, the existing exemption on certain 

ay of members of the Armed. Forces serving in 
oven, or while hospitalized as a result of wounds, 
disease, or injury incurred in such service; (h) 
abating any income tax that may be due for any 
year at the time of death of a member of the 
armed forces and the refund of such tax for cer- 
tain other years provided the death of such mem- 
ber occurred while serving in a combat zone or as 
the result of wounds, disease, or injury incurred 
while so serving; (i) providing that no State 
may be deprived of Federal grant-in-aid payments 
because of State law which permits public access 
to lists containing names of persons receiving such 
assistance, if the law prohibits the use of such 
information for commercial or political purposes. 


: INDIVIDUAL TAXES 
The present: method of collecting taxes on in- 
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ments as estimated tax, or both. Since these 
Payments do not exactly eaual the actual tax 
liability, it is necessary for each taxpayer to file a 
return at the end of the year showing his actual 
tax liability, so that any additional amount due 
may be collected or any overpayment made may be 
refunded. 

The withholding rate on wages was increased on 
or after Nov. 1, 1951, and before Jan. 1, 1954 from 
18 percent to 20 percent. 

The maximum amount of combined normal tax 
and surtax which may be imposed on any taxpayer 
for taxable years beginning after Oct. 31, 1951, 
and before Jan. 1, 1954 shall in no event exceed 
88% of the net income. Taxable years begi: 
after Dec. 31, 1953, shall in no event exceed 87% 
of the net income. 

In computing the combined normal tax and sur- 
tax, there is a uniform exemption of $600 per tax- 
payer, whether single or married, an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was 65 before the 
close of his or her taxable year, and an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was blind at close of 
such year. If a t ayer is married and makes a 
separate return, and if the wife or husband has no 
gross income for the calendar year in which the 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins and is not the 
dependent of another taxpayer, all of their ex- 
emptions can be claimed in return. There is 
also an exemption of $600 for each dependent for 
whom the taxpayer furnishes more than half the 
support, provided the claimed dependent (1) is 
closely related to the taxpayer, (2) had less than 
$600 of gross income, and (3) does not file a joint 
return with a spouse. 

Employers must withhold the tax from wages 
paid to their employees. Since the purpose of 
withholding income tax from wages is the collec- 
tion at the source of approximately full tax liability 
on at least the first ee of wages, the amount 
which the employer required to withhold de- 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salary, and 
(b) on the number of withholding exemptions 
claimed by the employee in a statement which he 
may file with his employer for withholding pur- 
poses. If no such statement is filed with the 
employer, the latter will be required to withhold on 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit which 
the employee may report on his return as tax 
paid at the source. After the end of each year 
or at the end of employment, employers must 
furnish to each employee from whose wages tax 
has been withheld, or would have been withheld if 
such employee had claimed no more than one 
withholding exemption, statements on Form W-2 
showing the total amount of wages paid and the 
amount of tax withheld, if any, during the previous 
calendar year. The information in these state- 
ments may be used by the employee in making his 
income tax return after the close of the year. 

Filing Requirements: An income tax return must 
be filed by every citizen or resident of the United 
States (including a minor) who had $600 or more 
of gross income in the taxable year. In computing 
gross income, all income that is wholly exempt from 
tax should be omitted. 

Form of Return: There are three methods of 
making an income tax return: 

1. Employee’s Optional Return, Form 1040A.—A 
Form 1040A may be used as a return if total in- 
come for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
wholly of wages shown on Withholding Statements, 
or of such wages and not more than a total of 
$100 of other wages, dividends, and interest. Atl 
Withholding Statements, Form W-2, should be 
attached to the return. The tax will be figured by 
the Government. 

2. Short-form Return—If income was less than 
$5,000. Form 1040 may be used as a short-form 
return by computing the tax according to the 
table on page 4. 

Any taxpayer who files a short-form 1040 for 
1953 and claims a close relative as a dependent is 
required to complete Schedule I on page 2 of the 
return. If income from dividends and interest is 
reported on the return, such income must be item- 
ized in Schedules A and B respectively on page 2. 
Also, if the status of a ‘‘Head of Household”’ is 
claimed by the taxpayer, he must complete Sched- 
ule J on page 2 of the return. Pages 3 and 4 
should be torn off and discarded. Forms may be 
obtained from your Director, post office or bank. 

3. Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
more was received, or if any deductions are being 
ciaimed on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liability 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the form 


—— i.” OCU 


pag 
should be followed in completing the form. 
The social security tax rate for employer and 
employee for the year 1953 is 112%, Maximum 
amount on which each pays is $3,600. See page 626. 


dividuals is commonly known as the pay-as-you-go 
“system. Under it, most individuals pay all or a 
‘arge part of their income tax during the year in 
“which they receive their income. The tax is with- 

held from their wages or paid in quarterly install- 


a 


: ‘ ern 
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1953 TAX RATE SCHEDULE . 
To compute your tax on either line 7 or line 8(b), page 3, of the return; use the fo 
: For All Taxpayers Except Head of Household 


“Id al tax table below. 
If you are an unmarried head of a househcld use speci ‘Enter in line 7 or 8(b): 


If the amount in line 5 or 8(a) is: 
Not over $2,000 : 


Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
$8,000 but not over $10,000 
$10,000 but not over $12,000 

Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over .000 but not over $38,000 
Over $38,000 but not over 4,000 


Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over x 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 


Over $200,000 


22.2% of the amount on line 5 or 


Ca 


be 


* plus 24.6% of excess over 


$44,616, plus 83 
$52,916, plus 85 
$61,416, plus 88 
$70,216, plus 90 


$115,216. plus 91 
$160,716, plus 92 


For Head of Household Only 
If Head of Household is: claimed you are required to fill in schedule 


If the amount in line 5 is: 
Not over $2,000 
(8) $2,000 but not over 
$4,000 but not over 
$6,000 but not over 
$8,000 but not over $10, 
$10,000 but not over $12, 
$12,000 but not over 
$14,000 but not over 
$16,000 but not over 
$18,000 but not over 
$20,000 but not over $22, 
$22,000 but not over 
$24,000 but not over 
$28,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over 
$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 
$70,000 but not over 
$80,000 but not over i 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000 
Over $300,000 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Normal Tax: Calendar year 1951—On all normal 
tax net income the rate is 2834 percent. 

Taxable year beginning after March 31, 1951— 
on all normal tax net income the rate is 30 percent. 

Taxable year after March 31, 1954—on all normal 
tax net income the rate is 25 percent. 


Surtax: Year beginning on and after July 1, 
1950—Surtax net income rate is 22 percent on net 
income over $25,000. 


Excess Profits Tax: The Excess Profits Tax Act 
of 1950 imposes a special tax of 30 percent against 
the ‘excess profits’’ of corporations for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1950. For taxable 
years beginning before July 1, 1950 and ending 
after June 30, 1950, the excess profits tax is 
computed on the income subject to tax and a 
proration of this tax is made on the _ basis 
of the number of days in the tax year following 
June 30, 1950. 

This new excess profits tax is based on the 
general theory that a normal standard of earn- 
ings for a corporation is 83 percent of the 
average of the income of the best 3 out of 4 
years in the 1946 to 1949 period. Accordingly, 
profits above that amount are generally con- 
sidered excessive and a 30 percent tax is applied 
against the corporation’s ‘‘adjusted excess profits 
net income.’’ However, the law, as amended, pro- 
vides for a maximum excess profits tax rate for the 
calendar year 1951 of 1714 percent of the excess 
profits net income, and for taxable years begin- 
ning after March 31, 1951 a maximum excess 


profits tax rate of 18 percent of the excess profits 
net income. 


New Corporations: The Revenue Act of 1951 al- 
lows special hardship exemptions for certain newer 
corporations whose earnings in the base period were 
low and setting effective date as of July 1, 1951. 


Admissions... .. 

Cigarettes 

Smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, 
and snuff 


Wagering Taxes—The law imp 
excise tax equal to 10% 
wager, and an occupational tax of $50 per year’ 
on each person liable for the tax on wagers or 
engaged in receiving wages for or on behalf of) 
a person liable for the tax. | 


Enter in line 


2 
I 
a 
” 
3 


of excess over $200,000 


+ on Page 2 of your return. 


22.2% of the amount on line 5 
$444, plus 23.4% of excess over 


$912, plus 27 


$3,412, plus 41 
$4,232, plus 44 
$5,112, plus 47 
$6,052, plus 48 


% of excess over 


9 of excess over 


% of excess over 
% of excess over 
Y of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
& of excess over 

% of excess over 
Y of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 


% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over $100,000 
% of excess over $150,000 
% otf excess over $200,000 
% of excess over $300,000 


EXCISE TAXES 


Champagne or sparkling wine..17¢ each int 
Artificially carbonated wine ...12¢ each 3 Pint] 


Liquors and cordials...,... ...12¢ each % pint) 


Billiard and pool tables 
Bowling alleys 


....le for each 5¢ or.major portion} 


Domestic telegraph, cable or 

radio despatches 
Travel tickets, seats and berths. . 
Gasoline 


ss tee eens sence 
+e 


Diesel fuel (sold for highway use) 
Liquor taxes: 


"| Qe per gallon’ 


oses ON wagers an) 
of the amount of the’ 


‘00 
= 


SE328322° 


MADRAA 
SHORVORO 


Reeses 
EEEEEE 


< 


3 


38 
3323228 


B28 


BBLS . 


332322823 


AAAAA 
Prot jt fk ra ft 
DOD i NID: 


thousand! 


2c per gallon: 
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plication of the Marital Deduction 


ciple of taxing property to residents of all states. 

dog eed ater aaa Sas ee 
r Jan. 1, 

to estates of nonresident aliens. pitas 


ES OF COMPUTATION 

Maximum Marital Deductions Taken 

(Assuming that at least 50% of a husband’s or 

wife’s property passes outright to the survivor or 

to an «ppropriate trust for her or his benefit) 

1. (Gross Estate... 2 0 ¢oc5 2. ene ee $300,000 
20,000 


No Marital Deduction 


(On an estate of a married person not taking 
| Be antsee of the marital deduction or a single 
‘person 


3 


WMMEGITOSS: Wstate. .... 2s cc cee se eksoveds oe $300,000 


sPeicTodcie)#\e, Scohelere 3. Adjusted Gross Estate................ $280,000 
4, Maximum Marital Deductions 
73. Adjusted Gross Estate................ $280,000 (50% of Item: 3) 7 2- S2iiciies ease nee 140,000 
8. Less Charitable Gifts................. 25,000 | 5. Net Estate before Other Deductions... $140,000 
— 6. Less Charitable Gifts................. 25, 
Meet © orore/ Zxemptions: and $255,000 | 7 Net Estate Before Exemptions i 
Ste 4s ie ee and - Credits... 22.5)...:..iAe noo ee ae La 
6. Computation of Tax (See Table) 8. Computation of Tax (See Table) 
5 PEAX ON..$250;,000) 2... eee ee $45,300 ‘Tax on’ $110;000:).. cece ee $6,920 
Tax on 5,000 @ 27.6%.... 1,380 Tax on 5,000 @ 24.2%...... 1,210 
RINNE EEG ashes, tery alo ls ae ais saceke Fo ta $246;680' | 9. Total: Tex oj). «5 0.semateeionens : $ 8,130 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX TABLE 
In using the table, the net estate shown in column 1 is the gross estate less deductions for debts, ex- 
mses, charitable deductions and the marital deduction, but before the specific exemption of $60,000. 
tax shown in column 2 is the amount payable on net estates of citizens and residents after allow- 
z per specific exemption of $60,000 and the maximum 80% credit for State Inheritance and 
state Taxes. 


Net estate after| Federal Estate Effective 
deductions but| Tax on amount} rate on excess ||deductions but] Taxon amount| rate on excess 


Net estate after|jFederal Estate Effective 


before in column 1 | over column 1 before in column I | over column 1 
‘exemptions —percent exemptions —percent 


$ 60,000 $ 0 3.0 $ 289,140 33.4 
,000 150 7.0 302,500 32.6 
,000 500 11.0 35.6 

80,000 1,600 14.0 38.6 
90,000 3,000 18.0 37.8 
100,000 4,800 21.2 37.8 
110,000 6,920 24.2 41.8 
120,000 9,340 27.2 41.0 
150,000 17,500 26.4 45.0 
160,000 20,140 28.4 44.2 
200,000 31,500 27.6 44.2 
iy 45,300 27.6 47.2 
00,000 59,100 26.8 46.4 
310,000 61,780 28.8 t 
000 87,700 28:8 i 3 
,000 116,500 28.0 tT 
560,000 133,300 31.0 t 
600,000 145,700 (31.0 
700,000 6,70 30,2 iT 
,000 206,900 30.2 tT 
800,000 238'900 aia ' 
900,000 . ’ 5 
1,000,000 270,300 31.4 5,036,200 61.0 


+The rates on excess amounts vary from 48.6% to 62.4% depending on the size of the estate. 


The Mayflower Compact 

We whose namesj and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sube- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year 0; 
the rei of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


Richard Warren, John Turner, Edmond Margeson, 
John Howland Francis. Eaton, Peter Brown, 
Bucher ggpeins, = yam ign, © Seascale 
. rd . 0) " 
ue mneon Tohn Tilly, John Billington, Richard Clarke, 
Francis Cooke, Moses Fletcher, Richard Gardiner. 
(*) John Goodman John Allerton, 
oi FT Wiliams, — aued BoB 
omas 7 Fi 
Gina Mallins: _ Edward er, Gilbert Winslow. Edward Leister. 
William White, (*) Sole male survivor at time of his death, Sept. 12, 1687. 


ry ? ww - 


: 


r was a nonresident, not a citizen 
ee lies only to gifts of property situated in the 
i States. The 


f a citizen or resident an ex- 
septien of $30,000 is allowable which. at the option 
of the taxpayer, may en 

read over a number of years. The gift tax rates 
Tange from 2144 percent on the porti 


EXAMPLES OF 
Gifts Between Husband and Wife 


. Total gifts to spouse in 
. Saldadas VOOR Seen. .darad'es $25,000.00 
2. Less: ariel pedyeuion $12,500 

4 ER ead ite ah 3,000 15,500.00 


$ 9,500.00 


5. Specific Exemption.......... 30,000 
6. Net gifts for preceding years 20,000.00 
%. Total net gifts.............. $29,500.00 
‘Tax on Item 7 | See $ 2,197.50 
Tax on Item 6 { Table »200.00 
a enieroa Ey ea Riya e'arare 5 $ 997.50 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX TABLE 


Rate of tax 


Net gifts (after on excess over 


exemptions Federal amount in 
& exclusions) Gift Tax column 1— 
percent 
0 2% 
5,000 112.50 534 
10,000 375 84 
20,000 1,200 104% 
30,000 2,250 13% 
40,000 ,600 16% 
50,000 5,250 18% 
60,000 7,125 21 
70,000 9,225 21 
,00' 10,275 21 
80,000 11,325 21 
00 13,425 21 
100,000 15,525 22% 
125,000 21,150 22% 
150,000 26,775 22% 
175,000 32,400 224 
200,000 38,025 22% 
250,000 49,275 
10, 001 61,275 24 
350,000 73,275 24 
400,000 85,275 24 
450,000 97,275 24 


Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed 
on about 3,000 formal documents annually, in- 
cluding presidential proclamations, ratifications of 
treaties, commissions of cabinet members and 
ambassadors, and similar papers, The Secretary 
of State is custodian of the seal. The seal has 
two designs, but only the face is used for docu- 
ments. The seal was ordered July 4, 1776, by the 
Continental Congress, which asked Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to 
arrange for a seal for the “United States of 
America,’’ which meant the 13 states united in 
the act of independence, and not the central 
government of today. The design was evolved from 
suggestions by William Barton, a citizen, Charles 
Thomson, secretary of the Congress, and Sir John 
Prestwick. The last made suggestions in a letter to 
i eae in 1779. The seal was adopted June 

A representation of the Great Seal is in the 
hands of every American citizen who possesses 
a $1 bill. On the back of the bill both sides of 
the seal are shown. The face of the seal, on the 
right hand side of the bill, shows an American 
eagle with wings and talons outstretched, Above 
his head is a circle containing 13 ‘‘pieces argent,”’ 
or silver buttons; the eagle’s breast holds a shield 
with 13 stripes; the right talon holds an olive 


Laws and Documents—Federal Gift Taxes; Great Seal | - = 
: Federal Gift Taxes 


Gift by husband to third 
to have gift considered as 


1. Total gifts to one person 
other than spouse in 


6. Net gifts for preceding years 


i ; 
Snmade aencseant Sere 


? 


Tax on Item 7 See 
Tax on Item 6 } Table 2,250 


Tax on net gifts for 
calendar year... 2. saicceheen 


Net gifts (after 


exemptions Federal 
& exclusions) Gift Tax 
percent 
$ 500,000 $ 109,275 26% 
606,000 135,525 
700,000 161,775 2634 
750,000 5 2734 
,000 188,775 27% 
900,000 216,525 2734 
1,000, 244,275 29% 
1,250,000 ,400 3 
1,500,0 396,150 333% 
1,750,000 480,525 3334 
2,000,000 564,900 36% 
2,500, 748,650 39 
3,000,000 947,400 
3,500,00 1,157,400 444 
4,000,000 1,378,650 47% 
5,000,000 1,851,150 50% 
6,000,0 2,353,650 52% 
7,000, 2,878,650 54% 
8,000,000 3,426,150 57 
9,000,000 3,996,150 57 
10,000,000 4,566,150 57% 


branch and the left talon a bundle of 13 arrow?) 
In its beak the eagle holds a ribbon with the mott) 
E Pluribus Unum—One out of Many, referring ? 
the union of the states. 

On the reverse the seal shows an unfinishe 
pyraed: Above the pyramid is a ‘‘glory’’ or burs 
of light, with an eye inside a triangle, referrim 
to the Eternal Eye of God, and above it is th 
motto Annuit Coeptis, meaning He Has Favore 
Our Undertaking. The base of the pyramid beat 
the numerals MDCCLXXVI, or 1776, and below 
is the motto Novus Ordo Seclorum, or A Ne* 
Order of the Ages. The pyramid has 13 s eu 
os signifies the strength of the union of th’ 
states. | 


On Sept..15, 1789, new regulations were adopte’ 
and the seal was designated as that of the centre 
government, the United States. During the 19t) 
century the seal was connren twice, when ne} 
dies were cut; in each instance the number c 
arrows in the eagle’s talon was reduced to 6. Bu 
the original 18-arrow design was restored in 188 
and has been used ever since. Dies have bee 
mede only of the face of the seal; none has eve 
been cut of the reverse. The two sides of th 
seal, however, were stamped on a medal in 188 
to commemorate the centennial of its adoption. 


| 


Applicable | Per- 
to i centage 
-| rates 


AMA, . sc. 


$3,001-$5,000 
Over 5,000 


4 
6,001- 7,000 3 
F001. 8/000 3 
;001- 9,000 4 
4 

4 

5 


BROWS oc cruise 10 +99) 
: (1,000) | (2,000)* 


COs OC iar ars 


DON tet G0 iat 


Ts) 


Over 9,000 


Se ey 


First 3,000 11,001-25,000 
3,001- 6 Ov 000 
6/001-11;000 ie 


First 5,000 15,001-20,000 
5,001-10,000 20;001-25,000 
10,001-15,000 Over 25.000 


1 
2 
3 
Pe 
2 
3 
First 1,000 | 1 8,001- 9, 
1,001- 2,000 | 1.5! 9; 001-10, 009 : 
2,001- 3,000 | 2 10, 001-11:000' | 9 2 *- |. 5.0 sc eee ene eee 
3.001- 4.000 | 2.5 Over 11,000 10 * fe. 5 awletisial (Oly vite ren eee 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 Gross income in excess of $600 derived from dividends, 
ta oon ‘ tle mee ge interest is subject to a 2% s 
Foo sions | & axable years 1950-1953 the tax is reaueed 2 20%. . 
Delaware.........| First 3.000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 | 4 1,000 ; 
3,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-100,000 | 5 | sca sts Peis aa } 
4,001- 6,000 | 3 Over 100,000 CC. tse ae $%ia ols acre 
seorgia2-15..,....] First 1,000 | 1 7,0G1-10,000 5 1,000 |! 2 
; 1,001- 3,000 | 2 10,001-20,000 | 6 atcha ee oe 
3}001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20,000. [57° live. ces del scebo eae eee 
. 5.001- 7,000 | 4 - 
Hdaho3-15,.,......] First 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 700 1,500 200 
| 1,001- 2'000 | 3 ;001- 5,000 | 6 BAN acs vo castes Meee 
oy 2'001- 3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 LLNS aac eGo elinds 
: a taxable year 1953, and thereafter, the tax is reduced 
Howal-+..........| First. 1,000 | _% Over” 4,000} 38a | |g 
| ex rashes He) ey hE Ngee PRR ROLE.» 1,500) (2, 333) | G33) 
if 2'001- 3,000 | 214 An optional tax table is Veovitod we 
a 3,001- 4,000 | 3 S 
}ansas?-15,.,,.,, rst 2,000 | 4 5,001- 7,000 | 3 600 1,200 ; 600 ~ 
2,001- 3,000 |*2 Over 7,000 4 fesssresea[essteesee|ecreres q 
3,001- 5,000 | 2.5 i iu 
5 =< 
}Kentucky!-16..... 3,000 | 2 5,001- 8,000 | 5 [ioe tementees | 10. 
3,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 8,000 | 6 (1,000) | (2,000) | (500) 
4,001- 5,000 | 4 3 7 
1 BOOS OROr Sr eR 5,000 400 ‘ 
}Louisianas-15......| First 10,000 | 2 : 220b) uae . 
aPOOL-SO OOO [4 7 desersee ee pee RO aa (400) (8) 
; Over 50,000 | 6 
M x pean alptin tt. lca cere be (eset 6 2,000 | 6008 
Bearyianails.....| Ord'ary Income! 2 | see sSo0(for taxable year 1051-52, the gat wenedatee 15%: 
: come 5on balance 
Massachusetts’ ...| Earnedincome| 3.075 |... eee eee een eee e ee 2,000 | 2,500 | 400 


| 
and business Rates include additional taxes: on all types of income, 
income a permanent surtax of 3% of tax and a temporary surtax 
Interest and : 7 20% of tax for the years 1950-55; for 1951-1954, 
dividends 1% of earned and business income, ‘and 3% of net 
‘| Capital gains capital gains from intangibles. 
onintangibles 


Annuities 1.845 
Minnesota!-9-16,,.| First 1,000 | 1 9,001-12,500 8 H 10 “30 10 
a 1,001- 2,000 | 2 12/501-20,000 | 9 | (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 Over 20,000. | 10. }a..., counsel eee eeaeen eeaeee 
3,001- 4, 4 For taxable years 1949-1958 an additional tax equal to 
4,001- 5,000 | 5 5% of the tax is imposed. A $5 annual tax is imposed 
5,001- 7,000 | 6 on each person required to file a return. 
: 7,001- 9,000 | 7 
Mississippi'5......| First 5,000 | 2 10,001-15,000 4 
pe 5,001-10,000 | 3 15,001-25,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 


1 7,001- 9,000 |3.5- PE 
1.5-Less $5 Qver 9,000 ! 4-$13 


Missouri!®,......-| First 1,000 
1 100 


,001- 2,0! 

2,001- 3,000 | 2 -Less $15 |The rates apply to cal eee not. merely to the 

3,001- 5,000. | 2.5-$30 portion of income falling within a bracket. 

5,001- 7,000 | 3 -$55 
i 4,001- 6,000 3 ly no 2, out 300 
BE UESOB. reas es =) Wir oe |S GAO e elon ee price. ) 
New Hampshire!©, |Income from in- Average [+++ erst eee ees [eeiictevate | 600 . 600 f ..ccee6 
s tangibles ex-| property The Fate for 1952 was 4.52%. 
i. cluding ‘sav-| tax rate 


ings deposits 


ea 
aa 


preps pete mene 


an 


Applicable | Percentage | Applicable Per- 
to rates od eaten’ | and apeckal Vasant 
or features 


* 


a ee 


20,001-100,000 | 3 1,500 2,500 200 
New Mexico? +-| 70'001-20.000 | 2 Over 100,000 | 4 ee a aH 
New York!5,.....| First 1,000 | 2 Over 9,000 7 _ 1,000 2, 
1,001- 3,000 | 3 For taxable years 1948-1952, the tax is reduced 
3,001- 5,000 | 4 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates. 7 
5,001- 7,000 | 5 come from incorporated business is taxed at 
7,001- 9,000 | 6 through 1952 and 4% thereafter. 
forth Carolina!s..| First 2,000 | 3 6,001-10,000 
age 2,001- 4,000 | 4 Over 10,000 
4.001- 6,000 | 5 ~— sf 
eae ra st 3,000 1 6,001- 8,000 Te . U 
peomth Dakotel«--| eovl- 4,000 | 2 8:001-15,000 | 10 an eet fee ee 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 Over ,000 | it Saaawatw ao | = aiiole elated see? 
5,001- 6,000 | 5 Saas sais 
OT eevara. a rst. 1,500 | 1 4,501- 6,000 4 , A 
planers 1,501- 3:00 | 2 6001- 7,500 | 5 pee leis 
31001- 4;500 | 3 Over_ °7,500"(026) Mabeec eye ha 
Oregon7~12-16 .-| First 500 3,001- 4,000 6 600 s 
pec Bo1- 1,000 | 3 4'001- 3:000 | 7 | Presto | eae eae 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 8,000 Se, ers ag wees 
2,001- 3,000 | 5 ba afoa 
arolinals ,.| First 2,000 | 2 4,001- 6,000 4 S A 
ot at 2,001- 4, 3 Over 6,000 | 5 Sse mcr 
mnessee?,,...., Interest 6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporations has 
43 and ard least 75 percent of their poverty subject to t 
é dividends Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4%. 1 
Utah...........+| First 1,000 | 1 Over 4,000 | 5 600 | 1,200 | 6008 } 
= Resident taxpayers have the option of using a tax be 
2001. 3000 3 Federal net inoome less the amount of Federal incor 
3,001- 4,000 | 4 tax. : 
Vermont!§......,. 1,000 | 1.5 Over 5,000; 5.5 1500 1 1,000 | 500 
1,001- 3,000 | 3 
3,001- 5,000 | 4.5 
Big, MRR Patra Nome ino pak ace) Pearce eee een ey { 1,000 | 2,000 | 
oe gee Ta ont Sane : Reduction in a depending upon State revenue y 
Over 5,000 | 5 are allowed. For year 1952, the reduction was 6%. 
Wisconsin!-13-16,,.| First 1,000 | 1 8,001- 9,000 5.5 7z 14 
1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 9,001-10,000 6 (700) (1,320) 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11,000 CS eee reer eere: eee 
3,001- 4,000 | 2.5 11,001-12,000 ) Mae (SAAS Sains 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 0 sib veils Lins eee 
5,001- 6,000 | 3.5 13,001-14,000 8 oa ¢abeaioin ol eee ee 
6,001- 7,000 | 4 Over 14,000 $.5 Wes pice tee 
7,001- 8,000 | 5 


Dist. of Col.15.,..,| First 5, 2 Over 15,000 3 | 4,000 | 4,50014 | 500 
: 5,001-10,000 | 2 Income from aS eee business is taxed at 59 
10,001-15,000 | 2.5 = 
Personal exemptions and credits for dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which ay 
deductible from the amount of tax. With respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses is tif 
exemption equivalent of the tax credit assuming that the exemption’ is deducted from the lowe’ 
brackets. With respect to the credits for dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by whi¢ 
the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family becomes taxable. 
*An identical exemption is allowed for a spouse if separate returns are filed. 
8In addition, a tax credit of $5 is allowed for each dependent. 


4In the case of dependent father, mother, or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of 
in lieu of the $7.50 tax credit. , 


‘The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracket and az 
equivalent to the tax credits shown in parentheses. 


SAn additional credit of $600 is allowed for each dependent 65 years of age or over. 

7An identical exemption is allowed for a spouse. 

54 $2,000 exemption is allowed all taxpayers against salary and business income, in addition to» 
$500 personal exemption for a spouse (whose income from all sources does not exceed $2,000) and 
credit of $400 for each dependent. With respect to income from interest, dividends, annuities, ar 
net gains from sales of intangibles, the $2,000 exemption is allowed only if the total income from ¢ 
sources does not exceed $2,000 for single persons and $2,500 for husband and wife. However, the tax ¢ 


these three categories of income may not reduce the taxpayer’s total income below $2,000 or $2,50 
respectively. 


°An additional tax credit ($10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse) is allowed f 
persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. i 
10Tax applies only to interest and dividends. 
MAn additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income, 
2A tax credit of $6 is allowed taxpayers 65 years of age or over, 
48Applicable to calendar and fiscal years 1953 and thereafter. 


“41f a joint return is filed, a spouse is considered a de endent. If separate returns are ts 
bined exemption is $8,000. s F . ? are nied ean 


] 
145A standard deduction is allowed. 


16A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. j 
ident taxpayers with Federal adjust 
$10,000 or less may pay a tax of 4% of their Fede tae eed on of tH 


s 
-_ 
a 


17In lieu of the tax computed under these rates, res 
: ral income tax computed without deduction of ¢) 
New Mexico income tax. 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 
Source: Division of Tax Research, Treasury Dept. Data of September 1, 1953 


Rates on retail sales CL) 
Selected services 
Public 


utili- 
ties 


Rates on other sales and 
services 


Res- 
Amuse-| tau- 
ments | rants 


3 3 
3% 3% 


-|Automobiles, 1% 
Wholesale sales of feed to poul- 
verti pri 


i 
Printing and photography, hotel, 
als, 2%. 


! Cr Se ee te al ne kw ee 3 rrr een 
_Floridas...... ..}Retail sales... . a Net oY eS Rental of living quarters (for 
Georgia’........./Retail sales.... ; aud Rental of rooms to transi 

3 (for less than 90 consecutive days), 3%. iP er 
es fagse rs Retail sales. 2 2 


}Gross income. . 


% 1% 5% 14% (Dry cleaning and laundering 

% %; all other income, 144 & 5 except income received from wholesaling, 
ees, ene: au in aid processing, 14%. 

2 2 2 Fiateie, isnandey “exid’ ary elean. 

OAD ae Hotels, laun and clean- 

, automobile and cold storage, printing, and Tene Res ad | to tan- 


. |Retail sales. ... 


a Aen General sales..:| 2 Ne Aid: ae 
ied 
FE q- 
} Missouri*........ Retail sales. ... | y fines RPE Mc gon rc 
Gross receipts. . 2 2 2 | 2 Automobiles (including trucks, 


) tractors, motorcycles), 4%; wholesaling, 44%; extracting (other than 
gas, oil, and coal) and prucessing natural resource products, 4%; oil 
: and gas production, 244% (including the 4% regulatory tax); cutting 
timber, 4 %; contracting, real estate brokers, factors, agents, profession- 

al and personal services (but not including wages and salaries) and mis- 

cellaneous businesses, 2 


. 
(Consult pages 233 and 335 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 
3 3 Wholesaling, 1/29%, 


. |General sales... 
. |Retail sales 
. |Retail sales SD leeine Pieta gpaian a whe 
Retail sales. ... 


2 i (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and billboards), peng, obile storage, hotel, 
Pee Sp houses, and tourist camp rentals, 


Pennsylvania''....|Retail sales... . 

Rhode Island#-1"...}Retail sales... . Dae abil leteiereleravers 2 

‘South Carolinals..|Retail sales....}| 3 |..-.+-+- 3 

South Dakota?....)Retail sales.... 2 

Tennessee.......-. Retail sales....] 2 |foerwnvee 2 
PG e te oO; tietslevene Retail sales.... 2 

Washington?°,.... Hetall.sales: 3. 8 Ws weed 3 


3 
1951-April 30, 1955). 

7, a | ] 4 Marte cco !Manufacturing (except flour, 
whichis taxed at 14%), 14%; wholesaling, 14%; extracting, printing, 
publishing, road and pridge construction, 14%; professional and personal 
services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and mis- 
cellaneous Mead Ww. 

1 


Gross receipts. . 


West Virginia..... Pe reieiere ean |All services except personal, 


rendered by an employee). 
Retail sales.... 2 | 2 2 | 
Retail sales. ... 2 é nA 2 


1Types of tax: (1) Retail sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final con- 
sumer, and, generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, and 
public utility services. (2) General sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at both wholesale 
and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts—applies to sales by manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in some cases, pro- 
fessional and personal services. (4) Gross income—applies to all types of business and personal income. 

2Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, the 
rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. Z , 

8Applies to all public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, to all except transportation of 
freight. 

4 to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 

othe 3% rate applies to the pare July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1955. The permanent rate is 2%. Meals 

i are exempt. 

ea none nuder. abe are eneae Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically exempt. 

7, i Il public utilities except water. 

Patties ore ecémpt from the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act. 

9Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject to the use tax which 


is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. 


i icity, s, and water. 
atApplies 2. ey abd gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are sub- 


_jeet to a 2% titling tax. Fa pa 
les of electricity and gas. 12a In addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan im 

eee Gert secciute tax, at the rate of 4/10ths of 1 percent (the public utility rate is 1/10th of 1 
percent). The tax applies at all stages of production and distribution to persons and business firms 


ions and self: loyed) engaged in production for or benefit. Wage e 
Red eoanted: pee apie the taae of the tax is gross ee ng ht era ee s 
ae aeotion. receipts 15 allowed, An: exon ase $10, 
wed. This exem the minimum deduction, exempts businesses st p 
receipts of not more than $20,000. The tax became effective July 1, 1953 and expires May 1 » 
‘Applies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusem 
Bet ehe aciaun tax ch any dele article 1s 415 
m 
call: t, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon 
transf eetin carols penicle regi in the State. Admissions to motion pictures e 
exem! 
15c. 
to August 3 


Y ge t954 The permanent rate is 1% : 
Yhen sale price is not in excess of $1,5 


000. 
ht and exp 
surtax 


7, i i fs) 0 

ril 30, 1955. The rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case of games 0} » OF 
Bnbication ot skill and chance, Sa 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, 0 : 
Meals patie for $1 a5 on on and transportation and communication services are exempt. i 


18Max: 
$40 when it is not in excess of $ 
i9Specifi 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


tion of interest rates is a form of|in 1916 but now often $500 or $1,000). With 

ah LE is generally exercised by state | this area they apply to all lenders not spe 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- | exempted. Forty-one jurisdictions have comprehen 
venience into four classes. sive small loan statutes, most of which are mode 
1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by 
Every state has established a legal or conventional asthe SL cen hg stat be 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on aur st ative y cn ene beak 4 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in oe S. ba 5 ds) eat, poe ee ee is 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is tn, e Becks the tase ee ai 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is of 33 Pts oy leet ak toate a pt ns zs a z 
5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. fixed by. the usdry statutes to be licensed: Boatman 


2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of S 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- and supervised by the state banking department 


homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional| 4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specificall; 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate | exempt certain types of lending agencies from ths 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, | regulations of the small loan and usury statutes 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have | 4nd authorize these. agencies to make highe 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of | charges than those allowed by the usury statutes 
interest which may be contracted for in the} Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates ar 
absence of-specific statutory authorization to the | restricted in some states by statute and in othe>y 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury | states by municipal ordinances tc charges rangin 


statutes. The most common maximum contract | generally from 245 to 10 per cent a month; ina 
rates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a| dustrial banks or discount companies, which a 

few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a| authorized to make charges ranging generally fror 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- | 142 to_244 per cent a month; credit unions, whict! 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire | are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent ¢ 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations | month; and banks and building and loan associa 
are usually exempted from the protection of these | tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori 
Tavs: zation has been granted to single institutions. 


%. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These The states with small loan laws and the rates od) 
statutes apply only to loans of small sums ($300! interest as of September 1, 1953, follow: 


Maximum rate 


(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) ||Nebr..... 36 r annum to $150; 30 r annun 
1A NASR 8% per annum Soe to $300; 9% per Aad on 4 


State Maximum rate State 


alti jae 3 3g to $100 (2% if security insured) 3% te 0 e500 1h OG ind | 
tte eee 0 27% nsured)- . te) 3 on remainder to $1 ; 
4 f $100 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to $5 minimum ‘charge . bie | 

5,000 Eds hens 2% plus $1 or $2 fee ; . 

Colo...... 319% to $150; 24% on remainder - J......|234% to $300; 34 % on remainder to $5008 
Conn,.... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 44% on re-||N. M.....|5% on loans of $50 o+ less; $1 minimunn 

mainder to $500; 12% per annum after charge. On danse loans 3% to $150; 2% 
20 months $150 to $300; 1% on remainder to $500. 


0% per annum 12 months after ma-§ 
turity and in certain other cases 
+ |234% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 44% on 
3% to $150; 29 8150 to $3 
13% to 32% to $300; 8 Tr an- 
num on remainder to S000” sf 
10% per annum, plus various fees 


‘oO 
-|3% to $150; 2% to $300; 1% on remaind— 
er to $600; 6% per annum afte 
24 months 


; iy 
335% to $100; 234 on remainder 


+|9 70 
3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $500 

.|38% to $150; 144% on remainder to $500 
(Commission rate) 

-|3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis- 
sion tate) . A | 
344% to $150; 214% on remainder AD ce eISor to : 
.|335% to $150: 235 % on remainder; 8% "es ee oe eee to $2,500; 

per annum months after maturity |/Tenn..... 6% per annum plus fee of 1 © mi 

.|8% to $150; 234% to $300; 14% on re- 13% oe 


% 
mainder to $2,500; 25c° minimum]|/Vt....... 244 % to $125; 244% on remainder 


charge 42% (Commission rate). 6 rf annum 
M@....,..|3% after 23 months and in ROLES other 
Mass..... 2% (Commission rate);°6 ef ann bad 

ESS year after sanaiey R aed -|3% to $300; ae nae to $500;) 
Mich,.... 3% to $50; 2 £478 $90-$300; 34 % on re- .1334% to $150: 235%, a remainder 
Brine. ae DEE 244% to $100; 2% to $200: 1% on re- 


sig S190; Biss 20 S800 
0 : tr) ; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1000 “plus ceria ee of $1 

vk inns of $50 or less and recording 


Mo......./2.218 on loans to $400; on larger loans 
2.218 on $400 portion and 8% per an- 

num on portion exceeding $400, both 

portions repaid simultaneously 


WY0..... 


agreements. 
Alabama 

A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
E: @ as a credit or deduction in computing 
ny Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926. with re- 
p to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 


i. Arizona—Estate Tax 
_ A community property state. The first $100,000 
“of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
‘exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


2 Arkansas—Estate Tax 

The first $100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
‘Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


4 California 

- Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 

4 child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 
0%. 


Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
J of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

: Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
4 tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 
: Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
@ from 7% to 16%. - 
Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
i Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
‘ property shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
+ deceased, be exempt from the tax. 

Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child, or any lineal descendant $10,000; 
wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
7 child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit $500 or 
less, but if they inherit more than $500 they pay 
% on all they get. Tax ranges from 2% to 16%, ac- 
cording to degree of relationship and size of in- 

heritance. : 
Connecticut 

Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation-or association not in- 
ciuded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
including $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to 
gE Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect-to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

Yo brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 

‘Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
“purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


provement, District of Columbia 


Exemptions: Class A—Father, mother, husband, 
wife, children by blood or legally adopted children, 
‘or my other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; 
“all over, 5%. Class B—Brother and sister of the 
“whole or half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to 
$25,000, 3%; to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to 
$500,000, 8%; all over, 10%. Class C—Any person 


Laws and Documents—State Inheritance Tax Rates 


State Inheritance Tax Rates 
Source: Tax Dept. of each state. 


In most of the states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond to the rates in the 
Federal Revenue Act, by providing that the minimum. inheritance tax Gnnoced shall in no case be 
s than 80% of the tax imposed by the act of Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inheritance 
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other than those included in Classes A and B, and 
any firm, institution, association or corporation 
(unless exempt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 
5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 
12%; all over, 15%. Class D—entirely exempt, is 
on property transferred exclusively for public or 
municipal purposes, to the United States or the 
District, or exclusively for charitable, educational 
or religious purposes within the District. All 
property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for deter- 
mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 
18, 1937, dies a resident of the District of Columbia, 
ed on estates of nonresidents dying after May 16, 


Florida 


The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or imheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United 
States. The tax _upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
aliens. There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 
dents. Georgia 

Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral estate tax which applies to estate of a person 
who may die a non-resident or to a person who 
may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is ecaenned by the state. 

aho 


Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4,000; .then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


Illinois 


Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,- 
000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, aunts, nieces, 
nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to 
$20,0000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 


Indiana 


Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) 

Towa 


Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


x 
- 


622 Laws and Documents—State Inheritance Tax Rates 
Ka ,000, 3%, next $50,000, ade 
Exemptions: Surviving spouse up to 9% on excess 


v! 000; 
descendant, ad child’ or lin- 
Eee of adopted child, wife or widow of 


ag t child by blood 
Exemptions: The wife or ant c ry 

or a child by blood who has been declared incom- 
petent by a court, $10,000; husband, child by 
blood, stepchild, child adopted during infancy, or a 
grandchild who is the issue of a child by blood, of 
@ stepchild or of a child adopted during infancy, 
$5,000; then taxable from 2% to 10%. A brother 
or sister, or brother or sister of the half blood, 
nephew, niece, nephew or niece of the half blood, 
uncle or aunt, daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 
$1,000; then taxable from 4% to 16%. All others 
and corporations, except educational, religious or 
other institutions, societies or associations, whose 
sole object and purpose are to carry on charitable, 
educational or religious work within the state, and 
cities and towns or public institutions in the state 
when the transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses (which are exempt), $500; then taxable from 
6% to 16%. Like exemption in other states if the 
state in which said institutions or public activity 
js situated levies no inheritance or estate tax on 
legacies for or in trust for Kentucky charitable, 
educational, religious or public purposes. 

Ti the decedent be not a resident of Kentucky, 
the exemptions shall be the same proportion of the 
allowable exemption in the case of residents that 
the property taxable by Kentucky bears to the 
whole property transferred by the decedent. The 
exemptions shall be subtracted from the value of 
the respective distributive shares before the rates 
are applied thereto, to determine the tax due. 

On the proceeds of insurance policies payable to 
Aesizpated beneficiaries, $20,000 in the aggregate 
shall be tax free. It is divided in proportion to the 
proceeds payable to each. 

iS) APE direct di 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse or direct descen- 
dants by blood or affinity, $5,000; then_taxable, 
3%. Collateral 


$1,000; then taxable $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; all 
over, 7%. All others, 


Maine 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild, or adoptive parent, 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000 then.taxable, to $25,- 
000, 2%; to $50,000, 2%; then up to 6% on excess 
above $250,000. Grandparents and other lineal 
ancestors of remoter degrees, wife or widow of a 
natural or adopted son, or husband or widower of 
a natural or adopted daughter of a decedent 
grandchild who is the natural or adopted child of 
natural or adopted living child or a decedent and 
other lineal descendants of remoter degree, $500; 
then taxable, to $25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 2%; then 
up to 6% on excess above $250,000, Brother, half 
brother, sister, half sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, 
niece, grandnephew, egrandniece, or first blood 
cousin no times removed, $500; then taxable, to 
$25,000, 8%; then up to 12%. All others, except for 
purposes specifically exempt such as Maine chari- 
ties, etc., $500; then taxable, to $25,000, 10%; then 


up to 16%. Maryland 


Direct, 1%; collateral, 742%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but-as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or eqauca- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 

Massachusetts 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father. mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, $10,000; 
then taxable, $10,000, 1%; next $15,000, 2%; next 


CS i ee 


' — 


began at or before ch 
tinued until decedent’s death, or on t 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is on 
total to each benefic: ’s interest therein and 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exel 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $50, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of 
property—so_ tr: erred consisting of Real Estat 
shall be taxed-at 34 of the rates specified. In 
Coes cases 10% on the first $50,000, then up 
‘Ow 


Minnesota 


ic 


00, to 9 000). 
$200,006, % 12%. ‘Ac mM 
child adoptee 


then taxable at 114 times above rates. Fa’ 
mother or other lineal ancestors, $3,000; then tax @ 
able at 114 times above rates. Brother, sister, 02 
descendant thereof, wife or widow of a son, hus 
band of a daughter, $1,000; then taxable at 
times above rates. Uncle or aunt by blood or de® 
scendant thereof, $250; then taxable at 4 times®, 
above rates. Any.other relative or a stranger i 
blood to decedent, or a corporation except thos: 
which include the State of Minnesota or any po 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, ete. 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu 
tions in other states on reciprocal which are ex- 
empt), $100; then taxable at 5 times above rates= 
Gifts in contemplation of death are subject to tax 


Life and accident insurance exemptions: Spouses! 
$35,000; each child, $10,000; dependent parents: 
$5,000; all other beneficiaries, $1,000. 


Homestead of the decedent is exempt to $30,000@ 
when passing to a spouse or to a minor or de- 
pendent child. ; 


A gift tax act provides for an annual exclusion of 
$3,000 for any gift, except future interest, made 
to any number of donees during the calenday 
year. In addition to the annual exclusion, the 
donor has an exemption for gifts made to par} 
ticular donees equal to those provided for in th 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are in all 
cases $4 of the inheritance tax rates; classification 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that donees® 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total tax i. 
limited to 35% of value of property in excess of 
exemption. 


Mississippi 


oy the 1928 law the tax on the net estate of 
a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 1 per 
cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 146 
per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of the tax 
the value of the taxable estate is determined 
(law of 1934), in the case of a resident, by deduct— 
ing $50,000 from the difference between the de- 
ductions allowed, and the gross estate. 
Missouri | 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000; insane 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal an— 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its descen: 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000; then taxable 
from 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. Brother, sis+ 
ter, or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; then taxable from 3% up to 18%. 
Brother or sister of grandparents or their descen—. 
dants, $100; then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All! 
others, including foreign, charitable and religious) 
pet 5% up to 30%. If less than $100 not 

able. 


Montana | 


_Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000:) 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or! 


1 


issue of ado) 
$25,000, 2% 
or descen: 


nd 


en taxable, 
Broth 


J 


Nebraska 


Hxemptions: Father, mother, 
d, brother, sister, son-in-law 
descendant, 100 i 

fe cle, aun 
d endants, $2,000: hen taxable, to 
8% Be ber ate ou 
p9, 000, lo; » 
00,000, 15%; all excess 
Jointly held property is taxable, provided 
3 value of the joint property proportionate 
the ope aon furnished b 


the other joint 
and ‘‘if 


« Nevada 


} The state has no inheritance tax laws. 
ere repealed July 1, 1925. 


New Hampshire 


All property within the jurisdiction of the 
Sstate, real or personal, and any interest there- 
H, belonging to domiciliaries of the state, and 
real estate within the state, or any inter- 
therein, belonging to persons who are not 
miciliaries of the state, which shall pass 
will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
on, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift. 
e in contemplation of death,’ or made. or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
nent at or after the death of the grantor or 
pnor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, father, 
nother, lineal descendant, or adopted child of a 
decedent, or for the care of cemetery lots, or to a 
city or town in this state for public municipal pur- 
fposes, or to or for the use of educational, religious, 
Jcemetery, or other institutions, societies or associa- 

ions of public charity in any state, other than this 
‘state, territory or country the laws of which, at 
fthe time of death of the decedent, either (1) do 
mot impose a transfer tax or death tax of any kind 
or (2) grant an exemption similar to that hereby 
provided to domiciliaries of such state, territory or 
ountry in favor of property pao to charities 
lin this state, shall be subject to a tax of 812% of 
its value, for the use of the state. 


New Jersey 


Exemptions: Father, mother, grandparents, 
husband, wife, child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child and issue, mutually acknowl- 
edge child and stepchild, $5,000; then taxable to 
$50,000, 1% and on up to 16% for over $3,700,000. 

© brother or sister or daughter-in-law or son-in- 
aw, 5% on any amount up to $300,000, and so on 
up to 16% on any amount in excess of $2,200,000. 
'To churches, hospitals, orphan asylums, public 
libraries, religious, and charitable institutions, for 
religious and charitable-uses and purposes as well 
as to institutions, 5% on all amounts over $5,000. 
Every other beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 
8% on any amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 
16% in excess of $1,700,000. To State of New 
Jersey municipal corporation within state or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt; also prop- 
erty passing to non-profit educational institutions, 
including those of other states granting reciprocal 
exemptions. Exempts property derived by a de- 
ceased soldier’s estate from the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of military service, and deems all 
persons to have been-born in lawful wedlock. Life 
insurance payable to designated beneficiaries also 
exempt. 

Any legacy of less than $500 is not taxable. Also 
exempt are proceeds of life insurance policies 

ansferred under trust deeds or agreements. Debts 
and expenses are deducted from estate before cal- 


ti f tax. 
ea New Mexico 


Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
ineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
Yemainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 114% on grantee or donee on conveyances made 
in contemplation of death or to take effect upon 
death. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
brother or sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 
5%, with an additional tax of 3% for reasons 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to the 
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blood, corporations, volunteer associations or so- 


cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%, with an 
additional tax for reasons listed abo 2. 
paintings, pictures, books, engravings, sate 


free exhibition within the state, and propert; 
passing to the state or subdivision Sheveat! ee 
public purposes, or to persons organized for chari- 
table, etc., putposes if used within the state, en- 
tirely exempt. All estates of decedents dying after 
Mar. 2, 1951, are benefited by reciprocal inherit- 
ance tax agreements, with states offering like 


exceptions. 
New York 


Exemptions: Up to 50% of the usted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been dodiitted). 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. On the net taxable estate, 
husband or wife have an exemption of $20,000; 
children, grandchildren, parents, grandparents; 
brothers, sisters and other close relatives as ap- 
proved by law, $5,000. Life insurance payable to 
beneficiaries other than the estate (less above ex- 
emptions) not to exceed $100,000, is exempt. Gifts 
to religious, educational and charitable institutions 
are exempt. 


Hon a to $160 G00) Ger to to. Rane Oana 
jon up to 000; up 000; up to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000: 5% wp to $700.00: 


and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death 
a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 


months. 
North Carolina 

Exemptions: Widow, $10,000; minor child, 
$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
1% to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 


8% up to 17%. 
North Dakota 


Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
in property received; each lineal ancestor or des- 
cendant, $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). The net estate 
then taxable 2% up to $25,000, rising gradually to 
23% of the amount over $1,500,000. Deductions 
are allowed for devises or bequests to or for the 
use of any public institution for exclusively public 
purposes, or to or for the use of any corporation, 
institution, society or association whose sole object 
and purpose is to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work. 

Ohio 

Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father, 
mother, husband, adult child, adopted child or 
person recognized as an adopted child and made a 
legal heir under the provisions of a statute of this 
or any other state or country, or lineal de- 
scendants thereof, or lineal descendant of an 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife or 
minor child. Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife 
or widow of a son, husband of a daughter of the 
decedent, or any child to whom the decedent, for 
not less than ten years prior to the succession 
stood in the mutual acknowledged relation of a 
parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 5%, then up 
to 8%. Other persons, institutions or corporations 
not named in above classes, no exemption; up to 
$25,000, 7%, then up to 10%. 


Oklahoma 


Exemptions: Father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable. directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to a war veteran. 
Also included are: any interest of the decedent in 
property owned with others as joint tenants, ten- 
ants in common or tenants by the entirety, in- 
cluding funds or securities deposited with other 
persons or agents or held by beneficiary, provided 
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eiotber husband, wife, ch or stepchild, any 
lineal descendant of deceased (also any person re~ 
lated to the decedent a chain of TelsoneD, 
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then up to 15%. 
niece, nephew, or lineal di 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%, then v : 
All others, $500; additional » $500 1,000, 
4%, t up 25%. Tax in all other cases, 
exemption $500; $500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 
25%. Pennsylvania 


Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren, step-children or the wife or widow of a de- 
ceased son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
child, 2% of the estate; all others, 15%. Widow’s 
exemption, $500; the family exemption, $750. 


The transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 
the clear value of estate passing to direct and col- 
lateral heirs, To ascertain the clear value of such 
estates, the only deductions allowed from the 
gross values shall be the debts of the decedent, 
funeral expenses, bequests or devises in trust, in 
reasonable amounts, the entire interest or income 
from which is to be perpetually applied to the care 
of cemetery lots and the expenses of the admini- 
stration of such estates. 


Rhode Island 


Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparent, 
Parent, adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, 
son- and daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $25,000, 1%; $50,000, 2%; to 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable to 
25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 3%; on up to all over 
1,000,000, 8%. Others more remote, $1,000; then 


Xable to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
over $1,000,000, 11%. Bequests to charitable, edu- 


cational and religious corporations, associations or 
institutions are exempt. 


South Carolina 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000; minor 
child, $7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500. Then, in excess of the exemption, taxable 
to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. Any other bene- 
ficiary, $200 exemption, then taxable to $20,000, 
4% and up to 14%. 


Not subject to tax: property for the use of 
any educational, religious, cemetery or other in- 
stitutions, societies or public charities in the 
state, or in trust for any charitable purpose in 
the state, or for the care of cemetery lots, or for 
a city or town in the state, for public purposes. 


South Dakota 


Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
8%. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister of father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 


then taxable from 4% to 16%. Others, $100; then 
taxable from 5% to 20%. 


Also exempted: Property transferred to a public 
hospital, academy, college, university, seminary 
of learning, church, or purely charitable institu- 
tion, or an organization operating the same with- 
in the state. 

Tennessee 


Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
§ maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, %, thence up to 7%, 
Any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. (A maximum single exemption of $1,000 
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% of the amount by which net estate e@ 
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of amount by which net estate exceeds $125,009) 
provides: at the aincretion 8 the So omg : 
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Vermont ; 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, fathe 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a se 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted durir 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such ad 
child, or other lineal descendant, $10,000; = 
taxable bet. $10,000. and $25,000, 2%, thence us 
to $6%. All others 6% of the value in mones. 
of such legacy or distribution share. Exemption 
a bishop in his ecclesiastical capacity for religio' 
uses, or a city, town or other municipal corpo 
tion for public, charitable, educational or cemé \ 
tery purposes, or a charitable or religious socie+) 
or institution that shall receive in trust or othe? 
or arising from real estate or personal, or art 
wise a legacy or distributive share consisting < 
interest therein, owned by such decedent at 
date of his death. Property jointly owned by hui 
band and wife non-taxable to survivor. 


Virginia 

Exemptions: Husband, mother, grandfathers 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by bloo 
or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildre 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descene 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50" 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on ‘excess over $1,000% 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of tl 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then taz 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other ths 
those mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxab: 
from 5% to 15%. 
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nt, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
of any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 

per stirpes. The rate of tax from 1% to 
; $1,000 class exemption in an estate passing 
any brother or sister of decedent. Rate from 
to 20%; all others without exemption, with 
from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain 
table and religious organizations are exempt. 


West Virginia 


_Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
hild, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
Id, $2,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
eneficiary may cla: 
wion of another. 


# The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 

each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 

, descendants of child, father or mother 

decedent, 3%; to brother or sister including 

nger, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 

% of net market value of property transferred. 

t rates range from 3% to 30%, according 

9 the degree of relationship and the size of in- 

itance. Exemptions—Property transferred to 

te, county, school district or municipality 

preof for public purposes; property transferred 

trust for use solely for educational, literary, 

ntific, religious or charitable purposes, provided 

6 property transferred are used exclusively in 

whe state, or for the sole benefit of persons domi- 

lied rea the state, whether used within or without 
he state. 


im any benefit of the exemp- 
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The head of every household and every person 
essing property should make a will, in order 
guard against confusion in the disposition of an 
state, which might deprive those nearest of kin 
of future protection. 

It is advisable to consult an attorney when mak- 

ng a will, in order to conform to revised laws. A 
#will should be in writing, signed by the testator, or 
yy some person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, and attested by two, and in some states 
hree, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
lots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
il law a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
me 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
4 any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
jodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
aws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
elationship in her will. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ling her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
evenues of her husband’s lands. Dower and 
ourtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
ights there. Not over one-half of an estate can 
be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

} Executor—An executor is named by the testator 

9 supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted from filing a bond. The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
eal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, * when 
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Wisconsin 

Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; nd : 

brothers, sisters ana Lets ee prbcede a 


daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descend- 
ants or ancestors, $2,000; lesser amount to other 
relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 
Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
to uncles, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 


000, times on excess; $100,000 t 000, 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on Beare 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 42 of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. = 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates 
mentioned. 
Wyoming 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, parent, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister, $10,000; 
balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, grand- 
child, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000; balance 
taxable at 4%. All other, excepting charitable, 
etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
municipal, charitable, educational or religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


How to Make a Will 


proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a, bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries “are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 
that he leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 


Compulsory Health Insurance for Everyone in Sweden in 1955 


» Sweden has enacted a law making health in- 
urance compulsory, beginning in 1955. Practically 
syery man, woman and child will be protected. 
It will cover 65% to 70% of income lost during 
sickness through tax-free cash benefits, will give 
free hospital care, free or price-reduced medicines 
and three-fourths of normal costs of treatments 
by private physicians. Home benefits will be paid 
if a mother is hospitalized, and families with 
children will receive extra benefits if either parent 
is il. The plan will cover industrial and occupa- 


tional disabilities, adjustments being made with 
those already insured under other plans. Of the 
cost of the insurance, the policyholders will pay 
annual premiums based on income to the extent 
of 44%, employers will pay 27% by contributing 
1.1% of the wages of their employes and the 
government will pay 29%. The current payment 
by employers of compulsory industrial insurance 
will stop. The government’s payments for poor 
rélief and social welfare are expected to decrease, 
since many persons now receiving such help will 
be insured under the new law. 


Social Security Administration 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Acting Commissioner—William L. Mitchell. 
H., R. I. & Vt.—120 Boylston St., Boston 1 


Me., M 


Regional Offices: (1) Conn. 
& Penna. m 


N, Y., Del., N. J. 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 


Va. & W. Va.— m r > Ja 
= hio—1100 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, 
S. W. Washington 25, D. C. (4) Ky., Mich. =O 118 Chester Arey aesenn 


Minn., Wis.—Room 200, 69 W. Washingto: 


50 Seventh St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Ga. (7) Iowa, Kans., M 


& Wyo.—19th and Stout Sts 
Ore. & Wash.—Room 441 Federal Office Bl 


Kansas City 6, Mo. (8) Ark., La., N. Mex., Okla. 

Ave., Dallas 2° Tex. (9) Cold., Idaho, Mont., Utah 
Alaska, Ariz., Calif., Hawaii, Nev., 

Francisco 2, Calif. ‘ 


The Social Security Administration, which is 
part of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (formerly the Federal Security Agency), 
carries the major Federal responsibility for the so- 
cial security programs now operating under the 
Social Security Act. Under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Social Security the 
bureaus of the Administration function in the 
program areas as follows. The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Surviyors Insurance administers the complete- 
ly Federal program of benefit payments to elderly 
insured wage earners who have retired, to certain 
of their dependents, and to the surviving depend- 
ents of deceased insured wage earners. The Bureau 
of Public Assistance carries responsibility for 
grants-in-aid to States for State programs of pub- 
lic assistance to the needy aged, the needy blind, 
needy children deprived of parental support and 
permanently and totally disabled persons in 
need of assistance. The Children’s Bureau is 
charged with responsibility for grants to States for 
State programs of maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, responsible for approving Federal 
grants to States for their unemployment insurance 
programs and employment services, was part of 
the Social Security Administration until August 
20, 1949, when it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. (For continuity in reporting on 
operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
in 1952 are included in the sections below.) Another 
program bureau, the~ Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, is responsible for operations under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the ten regional offices of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition, 512 field offices and six area offices, es- 
tablished throughout continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, handle most of the work of receiving 
claims under that program and determining wheth- 
er the claimant is eligible for benefits, and the 
amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS: INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers against wage 
loss because of old age. It provides regular monthly 
* payments to insured workers when they retire at 
age 65 or thereafter; supplementary payments to 
their aged wives and dependent aged husbands, to 
younger wives with children of the worker in their 
care; it also provides survivor payments to the 
widows or dependent widowers, young children, 
and sometimes the aged dependent parents of 
insured workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937. Also covered, effective January 1, 1951, are 
most of the self-employed (other than farmers), 
certain Federal civilian employees, regularly em- 
ployed farm workers, regularly employed domestic 
workers, Americans working outside the United 
States for American employers, workers in certain 
transit systems acquired by State or local govern- 
ments, and employment in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Coverage is available since the be- 
ginning of 1951 on an optional basis. to employees 
of nonprofit organizations and, under voluntary 
agreements with the States, to some employees of 
State and local governments. Not covered are farm- 
ers, self-employed persons in specified professions 
and those self-employed earning less than $400 
yearly, most employees covered by a Federal, State 
or other government retirement system, and irregu- 
larly employed domestics and farm workers. Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951, 
Tailroad employment is jointly covered by the rail- 
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road retirement program and by old-age and 51 
vivors insurance, and provisions prescribing t 
pS td of the two programs have be 
set up. ; 
The monthly benefits paid are directly relat 
to the average amount of wages earned by the # 
sured worker. The benefits are financed from co 
tributions required under the Federal Insurar 
ContributionsAct. The contributions paid by t 
worker and his employer are based on the worke2 
“taxable wages’’ (up to a maximum of $3,000 a ye 
for years before 1951 and of $3,600 a year beginni 
with 1951) and, in 1951, on the se= 
employed person’s taxable income from his se2 
employment up to a total of $3,600 for wages 
self-employment income for each year. The e® 
ployer reports every three months to the Buresy 
of Internal Revenue the amount of taxable wag 
he has paid each employee. At the same time, 
also pays his own contributions and those of FE 
employees which he deducts from the lattes 
wages. The contribution rate for 1952 was 14223) 
each for employer and employee; it is scheduled | 
rise to 2% each in 1954, to 245% each in 19€ 
to 3% each in 1965, and to an ultimate 344% ea 
in 1970. The self-employed person reports 
self-employment income and pays the contributions 
on such employment at the end of his taxable ye 
when he files his income tax return. The rate 
contributions for the self-employed is 234% 
the self-employment income for each taxable yes 
beginning in 1951. The rate will rise to 3% 
1954, to 334% in 1960, to 442% in 1965, and to ¢ 
ultimate 474% in 1970. 

The employer wage reports and reports of seb 
employment income are forwarded by the Bure2 
of Internal Revenue to the Bureau of OASI, whid 
keeps a continuous record of each person’s was 
credits and self-employment income under his 
dividual social security account number. The 
credits determine the worker’s insurance status a 
the amount of benefits for which he and his di 
pendents may qualify. 

The amount payable to persons entitled 
monthly benefits is based on the worker’s avera 
monthly wage, determined by dividing his cover 
earnings after the ‘‘starting date’’ and before f 
‘‘closing date’ (the calendar quarter as of whid 
his benefit is computed) by the number of mont: 
in that period, with a minimum divisor of 1 
months before an individual was aged 22 aa 
included only if they fall within a quarter 
coverage. The period used in computing the aver 
age monthly wage may begin with 1937, when tl 
program was initiated or, if the worker has». 
quarters of coverage after 1950, with 1951, whe 
the coverage of the program was expanded cop 
siderably. 

When the average monthly wage is compu 
on the basis of earnings after 1950, the bene: 
amount is 55% of the first $100 of the avera 
monthly wage plus 15% of the next $200. Whe 
the average monthly wage is computed on tk 
basis of earnings after 1936, the benefit is com 
puted by means of the formula in the 1939 lax 
and the benefit amount so obtained is then ir 
creased in accord with the conversion table in tk 
1952 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

results in benefit amounts which are comparab) 
to those obtained under the new formula at sim: 
lar average monthly wage levels. Table 1 shov 
illustrative benefits based on earnings after 195) 

The minimum benefit payable to a retired persc 
is $25. For a family the maximum benefit is no 
$168.75; the minimum family benefit cannot 
Vie by the maximum provisions to less tha) 


The benefits payable to a worker’s dependeni 
and survivors are related to the amount his recor 
would yield as his own primary insurance Me 


N. Dak 


at the time the computation is made. If the worke 
has become entitled to an old-age insurance ben 
fit, supplementary benefits equal to half his ben: 
are payable to his wife at age 65 if they have 
children under age 18 or to her at any age wait 


survivors ; Iust 
by the 1952 : Seedy 


Retirement benefits 


2 
Ge E 
ee 3 
: = s 
_ Average S 2 o 
} monthiy 2 ees | og 
earnings i} oak ong 
after E P35 E= 
3 Bsa | 32 
= Eos En 
+a eee 2s 
vg on 5 oO 
m5 mee ma 


7] 
oO 
Ea 
a“ 


1$168.80 
10 164.00 


at et at fet et 
Crehh 
OP OoOn 


| 50.00 
nder 35.00 


Social Security Administration 
TABLE 1 
insurance: monthly benefits based earnings after 
amendments to the Social Security Law effective Centemnber 1, 1952 
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on 1950, as increased 


Survivors benefits 


idow and 
children! 


idow and 
children 


Widow or dependent 
widower or depen- 
dent parent at 65, 
or 1 child alone 


Lump-sum death 


Widow and 1 


Rs 
ahed 
wo 
i) 
~w” 
a 
> 
J) 


eta 
non 
at 


118.60 


*Reduced to maximum total family benefits permitted by law. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INS 
INEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY 
JUNE 30, 1953 


ce: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
nee, Social Security Administration, Department 


‘URANCE 
BENEFITS. 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Benefits in current 
payments status 


No. 
A 2,977,476|$150,124,200 


826,599] 22,050,300 
1,003,281} 30,540,700 
498,967] 20,332,400 
244,809 9,014,900 
22,462 936,200 


Beneficiaries 
Amount 


etired workers...... 
Vives or husbands of 


reed wido or T's 
others with young children 
ULE SNe CR en eee caer 


aey have an entitled child or children under age 
and a benefit of the same amount is payable 
his unmarried dependent child under age 18. 
he dependent husband of a woman entitled to her 
n old-age insurance benefits may also receive 
pnefits equal to one-half the amount of her bene- 
s, if she worked in covered employment or self- 
mployment for about half of the last three years 
pfore she claimed her benefits. A widow who is 
e 65 or over may receive benefits equal to three- 
urths of her husband’s primary insurance amount 
he was fully insured (as explained below) when 
‘died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
® woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
yable at age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
oman who was both fully and currently insured 
hen she died. 
Mother’s benefits equal to three-fourths the 
orker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
spardiess of age, to the widow or divorced wife 
a fully or currently insured worker while she 
earing for an unmarried dependent child under 
ge 18 who is entitled to benefits on the man’s 
scord, The amount of the child’s benefit for each 
hild is one-half the primary insurance amount on 
hich it is based plus an additional one-fourth of 
1at amount divided equally among all the surviv- 
children entitled on the same record. 
there is no widow, widower, or child who 
fight at some time after the death of a fully 
sured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
nefits equal to three-fourths of his primary in- 
irance amount may be payable to his dependent 
arent or parents. In addition to these monthly 
mefits, a lump sum death payment (which can- 
st exceed three times the worker’s primary in- 


surance amount) goes to the surviving spouse, pro- 
viding the latter was living with the worker at the 
time of his death. In the absence of such survivor, 
a lump sum equal to the amount of the burial ex- 
penses, but not to exceed three times the primary 
insurance amount, is payable to the person or 
persons who paid the burial expenses. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must be ‘‘fully insured.’’ He is fully insured 
if he received covered wages of as much as $50 or 
was credited with covered self-employment income 
of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar quarters 
and in as many as half the number of calendar 
quarters which has elapsed between December 31, 
1950 (or later attainment of age 21) and the 
quarter in which he reaches age 65 or dies. When 
a worker has as many as 40 of these ‘‘quarters of 
coverage’”’ he is fully insured for life. Quarters of 
coverage may be earned at any time after 1936. The 
worker’s own old-age insurance benefit, benefits for 
his- wife or widow over age 65, for his wife under 
age 65 if she has his child in her care, fo1 the child 
of a retired worker, or for dependent parents of a 
deceased worker are payable if the worker is fully 
insured. If a woman worker is both fully and cur- 
rently insured, dependent husband’s or widower’s 
benefits are payable. Mother’s benefits for a widow 
under age 65 or divorced wife, benefits for the 
child of a deceased worker, and the lump-sum 
death payment are payable if the worker died 
either fully or currently insured. A worker is 
“currently insured’’ if he has 6 quarters of cover- 
age in the period consisting of the quarter in which 
he died or became entitled to old-age benefits and 
the 12 quarters immediately preceding that quarter. 

Until about the middle of 1954, persons who are 
currently insured are fully insured also. 

About 60,000,000 workers had earnings taxable 
under old-age and survivors insurance during 
1952. Total taxable earnings they received ap- 
proximated $128 billion. Average taxable earn- 
ings per worker in 1952 were about $2,133. 

At the beginning of 1953 an estimated 66,500,000 
persons were fully insured, In other words, ap- 
proximately 73 percent of all living persons who 
had held a covered job at any time during the 16 
years 1937-1952 were insured on January 1, 1953, 
About 24,900,000 had acquired sufficient quarters 
of coverage to remain permanently insured 
throughout their lifetime without further covered 
employment; The permanently insured included 
4.1 million workers aged 65 or over, whom about 
65 per cent—2.6 million—had already retired and 
were receiving old-age benefits; the rest of this 
group were not receiving such benefits, for the 
most part because they were still working in cov- 
ered jobs. The survivorship protection acquired by 
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TABLE 3—OLD-AGE SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administra 


ily Statement 
from Daily tin tho 


tion, 
of es 
usands] 


Receipts 


Well: 


Administration 


Department of Health, Education, and 
the U. S. ‘Treasury 


| Transfers 


Period 


Fiscal year: 1936-37.........-+ 24 < 
a 1937-38:.... Seiei.c8 wale oe erateree 


1951-52. 
1952-53. 


Cumulative, January, 1937-June, 1953... .|$25,958,5571 $2,524,825! $9,483,541 


Amendments of 1946; b 
coverage of State and local employees. 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions 4 
Reetninine with ihe gecni sean. 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and 0 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Security 4 

eg: g May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements 


56,841 

70,447 

84,673 

89,470 
$633,511'$18,366, 


51 
386,640 


2 Figures for 1943-44 and 1944-45 includes adjustments for earlier years. 


fully or currently insured workers as of January 
1, 1953, was the equivalent of about $275 billion in 
term life insurance. 

In the fiscal year 1952-53, about $2.7 billion was 
certified for monthly benefits and $76 million for 
lump sums on behalf of deceased insured workers. 
(The number and types of beneficiaries receiving 
benefits on June 30, 1953,and their benefits for 
June are shown in table 2.) rc 

Each year an amount equal to the contributions 
collected is pee cprated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, from which benefits 
and administrative expenses of the system are 
paid. (On June 30, 1953, the trust fund had assets 
Of $18,366,355,100 as shown in table 3.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which is 
administered entirely by the Federal Government, 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
are State-Federal systems. They are designed to 
protect wage earners and their families from wage 
loss through involuntary unemployment by refer- 
ring unemployed workers to other suitable jobs and, 
if none is available, by paying, for a period, 
weekly benefits related to their prior wages. 

Each State enacts its own unemployment insur- 
ance law and operates its own program, and the 
Federal Government cooperates through grants to 
the State to pay the cost of administering its sys- 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social Se- 
curity Act sets up certain minimum specifications 
designed to assure that payments are made to un- 
employed workers whose previous earnings or em- 
ployment entitle them to such payments under the 
State law, and to safeguard a worker’s rights to 
benefits when he does not take a job that fails 
to meet certain labor standards. 

One of these specificatons is that benefits must 
be paid through public employment offices, at 
which unemployed workers must first register 
for work and to which a worker must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
he is drawing weekly benefit payments. The U. S. 
Employment Service, a part of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Department of Labor, ad- 
ministers the Federal aspects of the public em- 
ployment service system. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 
whether the States qualify for grants for unemploy- 
ment insurance administration. 

Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, a 
tax is levied upon employers throughout the 
country and a credit is allowed them (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
State Parcpoyment funds or for the amounts 
they would have contributed to such funds in the 
absence of experience-rating deductions allowed 
under the laws of ali States. Unemployment bene- 


fits are financed by these contributions f 
employers subject to a State unemployment 
surance law (except in Alabama and New Je 
where employees also contribute). Each S 
determines coverage of its law and sets * 
contribution rates. 
In general, the Federal tax and the State le 
cover employment commerce and indust 
Railroad workers are covered under a separs 
system administered by the Federal Railroad EF 
tirement Board. The Federal Unemployment 
Act is limited to employers, who within a yes 
had eight or more workers in each of 20 wees 
A majority of the State laws cover smaller fi 
but all but six have some size-of-firm restrictions 
About 48,600,000 different workers earned 500 
wage credits toward unemployment benefits un: 
State laws in calendar 1952, and about 39 m 
had enough credits to be insured. 


Du the fiscal year 1952-53, 7,318,200 new : 
applications were filed with the employm 
services and local employment offices made 1) 
354,400 placements, Of this total 6,606,900 w 
on non-farm jobs. Some 3,989,000 unemplo 
perenes received benefits under the 51 State sy) 
ems. These payments totalled $912,898, rep! 
senting compensation for 40,850,700 weeks of u 
employment at an average rate of $23,32 per wee 
The average beneficiary drew benefits 
weeks as against 10.4 weeks in the same pe 
during the preceding fiscal year. (See table 5.)9 
In the fiscal year 1952-53, the States receiv 
a total of $194,800,000 (excluding grants for pool 
age) in Federal grants for administration of thob 
unemployment insurance laws. They collected $2 
367,806 in contributions, which they deposited § 
their accounts in the Federal Treasury, and 1 
ceived interest on their accounts totalling $18 
586,800. On June 30, 1953, the balance in t 
trust fund amounted to $8,559,296,700 as cos) 
—— pie $7,907,967,800 on June 30, 1952. (Si! 
fable 4, 


Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustme 
Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 822 
Congress) payment for unemployment compens: 
tion is provided by the Federal Government 
veterans who have served in the Armed Ford 
after June 26, 1950. Such payments are made | 
the State employment security agencies in accor 
ance with agreements with the Secretary of Labe 
Benefits are at the rate of $26 per week of to 
unemployment up to $676. Aside from the amor 
and duration of benefits, the provisions of t}) 
State laws apply. If a veteran can qualify 
unemployment insurance under any State law | 
the railroad unemployment insurance act, he m 
receive a supplementary veteran’s benefit equal 
the difference between $26 and the amount whi 
he would get for the week under the other lay 

Under this Act for the period October 14, 19) 
(when benefits first became payable) to June 
1953, some 113,700 unemployed veterans receiy 
payments through the State agencies. These pa} 


ments totaled $24,590,900, representing 1,023,9 
weeks of unemployment, ] 


SRA Pe a 32 $7,907,968 | $1,371,184 
69,222 15,444 


14,384 


Social Security Administration 


Federal 


Balance With- Balance 
,» | Srants for 
penouine Deposits Interest drawals end of |administra- 


$188,587 | $908,442 | $8,559.29 
1.643 11.775 : 74 335 


5,150 
1,785 
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4— EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN 4 

; : THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYME 

. TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, me 
FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 


Except for Federal grants, all data are compil rnis) 
Department, Division of Tovestanee: Ce ha 


hed by the Treasury 


year tivefiscalyr. 


2 Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys de- 
sited irom State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
f benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 


four States—California, New Jersey, New York 
d Rhode Island—paid benefits to workers whose 
employment was due to temporary disability 
der a separate disability law. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Byen with more complete social insurance protec- 
nm against the risks of wage loss from unemploy- 
mnt, old age, and death of the bread-winner, 
sre will always be some persons in the popula- 
mi who cannot meet their needs through their 
nm efforts. Some of them are not covered by or 
fitled to social insurance benefits; others may be 
titled to and receiving benefits but their total 
somes does not meet their minimum needs. Under 
3 State-Federal public assistance provisions of 
s Social Security Act, the Federal Government 
kes grants to the States to aid them in giving 
ancial assistance to four groups of needy per- 
is—the aged, the blind, the permanently and 
ally disabled, and children who have been de- 
ved of parental support or care for certain 
scified reasons. Assistance to other needy per- 
is in the population who cannot qualify for one 
the special types of assistance is available 
‘ough general assistance, which is financed by 
’ and/or local government units without 
jeral financial participation. 

is in the State-Federal unemployment insurance 


des accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 

(Advances for administration of unemployment compensation, employment service and veterans 
employment’ compensation certified to State agencies during fiscal year. 

Includes $621,000 granted to Puerto Rico and $29,000 granted to Virgin Islands for the administration 
employment service and veterans unemployment compensation. 


system, States adopt and administer their own 
plans for the special types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, and the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in that 
act if the State is to be eligible for Federal grants. 
The amount of the grant is based on “the amount 
the State itself expends, within certain maximums, 
for assistance payments. The Federal Government 
also shares half the expense of administering the 
programs. The requirements specified for Federal 
approval of the State plan are designed to assure 
efficient and proper administration and to set cer- 
tain limits to the eligibility requirements that an 
approved State plan may impose. Administration 
of the Federal aspects of the four programs is 
carried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Under the 1950 amendments the maximum 
amount of individual monthly payments in which 
the Federal Government shares is $50 for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; in aid to dependent 
children it is $27 a month for one relative and for 
the first child in the family, and $18 for each 
additional child. Under the 1952 amendments, the 
maximum assistance payment for an aged, blind, 
or disabled person in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate is increased to $55; for the 
adult relative and for the first child in a family 
receiving aid to dependent children, to $30, and 
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TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 


I red Bene- 
State cians ficiaries? 
/ ants! 


Exhaus- Enitial 
tions’ | claims+ 


(1,000) 


innesota... . 
Mississippi 


New Hamp... 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico.. 


Oregon....... 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. 
8. Carolina, ,. 
8. Dakota.... 
Tennessee... . 


Washingt : 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin... . 
Wyoming.... 


‘Insured claimants and new claimants whose base-period earnings or Seaplovaneae in indus 
covered by unemployment insurance programs were determined to be sufficient to make { 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


*Based on number of first payments. he 
Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced / 
final week of prnensabie unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received | § 
he current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of 4 


ct more nearly instances of new unemployment. 
‘Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


Sum of balances in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment 
fund accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury, 


mula governs Federal financial participation in 


for each additional child, to $21. The additional 
Federal funds available to the States do not mean programs in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islay 
an automatic increase in the assistance payment | for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and ai: 
of an individual recipient but do make it possible | the permanently and totally disabled, the Fec 
for the States to make such an increase to give aid | maximum is $30; aid to dependent children is 
to more people, or to cut State and local expendi- | per month for one child in a family and $12 
tures. The provision is effective for a 2-year period | each additional child. Within these limits om 
—from October 1952 through September 1954. With- | dividual Payments the Federal share of expe 
a ee ehegnd ale Datei aa Heard g tures for assistance is 50%. | 
Share of expenditures for assistance e aged, 3 
the blind, and the disabled, is three-fourths of the nine apnea Atos 1,493,000 ‘chil 
rs te) € average payment per recipient, 563, ili i r 
plus one-half the balance; for aid to dependent Bt bekgd ie eee beh 00 eat toidegee 


children, and about 98,700 persons were cei 
children it is three-fourths of the first $12 of the | aid to the blind under the peovinions of the Sé 


average payment per relative and per child, plus Security Act. (Table 6. Data in the table ani 
one-half the balance. The 1952 amendments also | the text exciude payments made directly to 
Taise for a 2-year period the proportionate share | Pliers of medical service in behalf of recip: 
of expenditures for assistance payments to be| and cases receiving only such payments.) | 
borne by the Federal Government. A different for- The program of aid to the permanently 


| 
. 
| 


Social Security 


Lo 
° 2 
» + 
1] 
8 [$8 s| 33 83 
ce @ a= fo 
$ |Ses3| 38 83 
1 vom <aac| Zé 2S 
| L 2,597,075 | $48.74 563,278 | 1,492,640 
0 27.50 17,791 50,570 
Bh. 58.13 8: 2,147 
55.53 3,711 10,769 
32.25 9,89; 28,572 
9.39 52,145 127,207 
8.70 5,1 14,503 
66.40 4,113 9,977 
8.3) 71 2,175 
53.95 2,017 6,486 
43.36 18,490 47,623 
36.56 12,654 33,884 
34.62 3,1 vol 
54.39 1,8. 4,747 
41.01 20,864 57,702 
37.63 7,51 19,321 
56.85 5,84: Biy4 
57.72 3,879 10,603 
35.17 20,297 18 
51.19 19,753 55,366 
46.25 4,17 6: 
43.27 5,363 16,138 
6.70 12,439 30,221 
51.47 20,486 48,692 
45.28 7,156 18,657 
28.21 11,373 33,217 
50.03 20,507 51,848 
57.98 2,244 5,881 
43.23 2,451 29) 
56.22 1 4) 
45.75 1,263 3,294 
59.85 4,991 12,784 
44.76 5,43. 14,970 
57.74 44,996 114,415 
29.74 16,93 47,94 
55.36 1,499 08 
51.57 12,788 36,082 
65.88 17,149 43,642 
62.41 3,200 139 
42.80 25,406 71,968 
7.61 36,089 87,387 
49.49 3,165 69 
31.44 6,678 19,691 
44.47 2,685 74 
36.45 19,909 54,116 
38.43 17,313 50,311 
59.43 2,889 137 
41.12 1,028 2,744 
11.02 196 5. 
26.74 7,442 21,655 
62.68 9,078 22,213 
33.38 17,649 50,756 
51.51 8,01 20,224 
59.72 06 137 


ses receiving only such payments. 


Old-age assistance| Aid to dependent children 
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‘BLE 6—RECIPIENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE, 19531 


Aid to the per- 
manently and 


totally disabled 


Aid to the blind 


of 2 er) 2 » 
gee & ($8.6) 8 |ogue 
ees & |8e 4 & {#64 
Ses| 2 | Sees] @ | bays 
<aa 4 <Aa?g 4 eae 
$82.11 $53.95 176,348 | $48.19 
40.13 28.43 9,502 27.81 
85.08 58,29] O28 o. alec 
92.63 63:06. |\--< 5 a2). fx tal Se 
55.46 39.09 686 31.04 
118.96 85.66" | 2 uttin See eee 
104.32 65.46 4,199 55.85 
114,14 WAL wae eee 
87.39 50. 93 56.24 
109.23 57.94 1,446 61.55 
53.2 48.225 | ise hich oon ee 
72.53 41.62 4,564 39.99 
84.65 41.31 1,247 46.89 
119.56 98 828 57.93 
112.97 49.12 4,303 43.66 
78. E31 Yass’. (eae ken eee eee 
118.96 B17! Lie aired ens acters 
98.75 63.25 3,036 57.04 
64.48 37.19 Weiss ae eerie 
63.12 47.46 13,575 41.32 
81.98 tt Way Sot hsireretelestwticers WS te se, 
93.36 50.39 3,504 50.96 
114.03 85.93 8,418 61.61 
100.94 59.97 1,465 65.82 
00. 59.00) |i. .paxw. os oho 
27.91 34.05 1,533 23.00 
60.53 55.0) 12,832 51.94 
102.11 64.02 »2384 63.03 
92,26 63.24 Sr ehayeuahh ute efi eretataene maa 
111.47 52.44 114 52.21 
108.67 64.62 2,166 72.67 
vile 42.59 1,919 36.71 
117.51 68.85 31,212 64.66 
57.1 39.50 7,297 35.09 
109.07 58.45 741 61.04 
82.20 51.60 6,26 49.45 
92.55 75.85 4,345 69.65 
119.55 73.01 2,193 74.39 
95.61 49.44 10.257 48.50 
9. P 7.3 12,692 8.20 
101.34 64.02 605 61.51 
45.01 1,623 36.79 6,065 31.30 
81.90 196 43.13 39 45.79 
67.56 3,025 COGS gs mpc oa asc er 
6 6,056 AS 21 | . s<plaietethtale peta eeenae 
112.62 214 65.24 1,503 63.59 
73.9 172 45.21 44,95 
15.64 42 2 55 11.87 
6 1,334 34.17 3,791 35.82 
120.56 805 79,49 5,696 70.13 
82.52 1,169 39.00 5,228 37.49 
118.9 1,239 58.42 1,084 65.20 
107.75 61.64 59.70 


iExcludes payments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 


2Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


tally disabled, which started in October 1950, 
as helping more than 176,300 persons in 39 States 
June 1953. The Nation-wide average payment 
June 1953 was $48.74 per recipient of old-age as- 
stance, $82.11 per family for aid to dependent 
hildren, $53.95 per recipient of aid to the blind, 
d $48.19 per recipient of aid to the per- 
nently and totally disabled. These- averages 
sk wide differences among the States that are 
e to the relative capacity of State and local gov- 
ment units to finance the payment and the 
fovisions of State law governing payments as well 
to differences in the need of recipients in the 
ious States. State and local general assistance 
‘ograms were helping 255,000 cases in June 1953. 
nce a case may include more than one person in 
famiiy, the total number of persons represented 
the cases assisted in June was about 507,000. 
me average payment per general assistance case 
June 1953 for the country as a whole was $47.16. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
% CHILD WELFARE 


Unlike the other programs in operation under 
Social Security Act, which are fundamentally 
come-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
d health and child welfare provisions deal 
h services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
‘al grants available to States to extend and im- 


prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in the 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the 
Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 
welfare programs is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau, which also has responsibility under the 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating 
and reporting ‘‘upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life.’’ All pro- 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- 
eral payments totaling $13,299,918 were made to 
State health agencies during the fiscal year 
ended June 1953 to aid the States in extending and 
improving these services. Each State’s share in the 
Federal funds authorized is affected by the number 
of live births in the State in relation to the total 
number of live births in the country, by the State’s 
need for help in providing services, and by its rural 
child population. Half of the amount must be 
matched ‘by the States. Part of the remaining half 
is used for special projects and to meet emergen- 
cies. Most of the services provided by State and lo- 
cal health departments for mothers and children 
are preyentive health services, designed to help 


a 


a 
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well mothers and children keep well. In limited 


ways, almost all the States also provide treatment | 


for some expectant mothers and-sick children. 
Typical preventive services offered by State and 
local health agencies in 1953 were prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
immunization, and examinations of children of 
school age by physicians and dentists. 


For Services for Crippled Children, States 
shared in the $11,814,776 in Federa) funds expended 
in the fiscal year 1952-53 for this purpose aecord- 
ing to the number of children in the State under 
age 21. The division of funds also refiects the 
financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children in its population. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
unmatched half is reserved for special projects. 

All States in 1953 provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; providing or 
locating skilled care for them in hospitals, ‘con- 
valescent and foster homes and in their own 
homes; and working with public and private agen- 
cies and professional groups concerned with the 
eare and training of crippled children. Because no 
State has funds sufficient to do this comprehensive 
job for all handicapped children, all States must 
necessarily restrict some services to certain areas 
or groups of children. children most com- 
monly served are those with handicapping condi- 
tions that require orthopedic or plastic treatment. 


For Child Welfare Services, grants are made by 
the Children’s Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each State’s share of the 
$6,388,437 in Federal payments made for child wel- 
fare services in fiscal year 1952-53 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. Federal funds may be used 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
Sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

Generally, a person cannot be naturalized in the 
United States unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence. 
Persons belonging to the following racial groups 
may become citizens by naturalization: white per- 
sons, Negroes, descendants of races native to North 
or South America or nearby islands, Filipinos, 
Chinese persons, persons of races native to India, 
Guamanian persons and persons of Guamanian 
descent. However, these requirements are waived 
in the cases of certain veterans of the United 
States armed forces. 

The first step of an applicant for citizenship in 
the usual case is to make a declaration of intention 
in the office of the clerk of any naturalization 
court. The declaration may be made at any time 
after arrival in this country. A fee of $3 must be 
paid to the clerk. Many persons are exempt from 
this requirement. The most important classes of 
applicants so exempt are persons married to citi- 
zens and certain veterans of our armed forces. 

A person who is required to make a declaration 
of intention may not apply for his final citizenship 
papers until he has lived in the United States 
continuously for five years. When he makes his 
final application he must show that he has lived 
in the State for at least the last six months. These 
residence requirements are modified in the cases 
of various exempt classes of applicants. For exam- 
ple, applicants who are married to citizens are 
reauired to have lived in the United States for only 
one, two, or three years, depending on the date of 
marriage and the date of the spouse’s naturaliza- 
tion. Similarly, certain veterans of our armed 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s 
Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 


of Representatives, on behalf of 
Ber eAG chug: of the American 


I believe in the United States of America as a to 


Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 


ee ere 


by State or local funds. 

The child welfare services which Federal | 
financed in part in 1953 included strengthe 
family life, arrang for foster-home care or: 
in institutions for dren who need care 
from their own homes; protecting children w 
neglected or abused; and s g 
necessary attention for children who have p) 
mental and emotional handicaps and who 


cooperating with schools han 
children’s cases and with State institutions 
for children; working with mental hygiene cli 
Child welfare workers also help in the organize: 
of community services for children, including s 
ices needed for the prevention of juvenile a 
quency. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus witha 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit U 

is responsible for approval and supervisior 
eredit unions chartered under the Fee 
Credit Union Act. These credit unions are® 
operative associations organized to promote th 
among their members and to create a source 
loans for provident and productive purposes. , 
bership is limited to groups of persons having 
common bond of association, occupation, or ; 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit un 
are found among employees of Federal, State 
local Governments, stores, schools, railroads, j 
lic utilities, and religious organizations, as wee 
groups drawn from rural communities. On > 
1, 1953, about 5,925 chartered Federal credit un 
were in operation with a total membershix) 
2,853,000. 


forces are required to establish in lieu of per 
of residence that they have served honorab! 
the armed forces for the periods set forth 
special statutory provisions. 
_ Every person who files a petition for natura 
tion must: : 
(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting 
physically able to write: 
(2) demonstrate an understanding of the Eng® 
language, including an ability to read, write, 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English — 
guage (persons physically unable to do so, 
persons who were on September 23, 1950, over : 
years of age and who had been on that date leg: 
residing in the United States for twenty yearss) 
excepted from this requirement); 

(3) have been a person of good moral charac 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, 
well disposed to the good order and happiness 
the United States for five years just before fis 
the petition or for whatever other period of xr 
dence is required in his case and continue ) 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; 

(4) demonstrate a knowledge and understane) 
of the fundamentals of the history, and the p: 
cols and form of government, of the Un#& 

ates. 
The petitioner also is obliged to have two : 
nesses who are persons of good moral chara/ 
and citizens. These witnesses must have perse 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, reside¥ 
oyalty, ae beg ar rye tag | 

en he files his petition, the applicant nm! 
pay the clerk of the court a fee of $8. The 
iene certificate of naturalization is included 

s fee. ; 

When the court grants a petition for natura 
tion, the applicant takes an oath of allegiance 
ne United States and renounces his former ¢ 
giance. j 


| 
} 
consent of the governed; a democracy in a repuk 
& sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
fect union, one and inseparable; established-u 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
humanity for which American patriots sac: 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my cow 
love it; to support its Constitution: to obey, 
as respect its flag, and to defend it against 


i 
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The War of Independence was con- 
delegates from the original 13 


ducted b J 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and aoe dle Union, which were ratified 


by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because: the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
enses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
or the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself “President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,’’ but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. _ 
When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that sae es from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, ‘“‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE I, 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration, Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment. ) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most. numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths ofall 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
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Origin of the 


~ 


Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21 
Delegates were appointed by all states 
cept Rhode Island. : 
The*convention met May 14, 1787. Ge 
Washington was chosen président (/ 
siding officer). The states certified 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The 
was done by 55, not all of whom w 
present at sessions. Of the 65 qua 
delegates, 16 failed to sign and : 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some ¥* 
reservations. Washington sent the C 
stitution to Congress with a covering?! 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ord 
it sent to the legislatures, ‘in order te 
submitted to a convention of deleg: 
chosen in each state by the pee 
thereof.” 
In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 di 
gates had been named and 19 faile 
attend. His count was repeated by Chae 
Warren and other historians. Actually 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s listt 
fused to accept appointment and he 
were never delegates, and were-~ 
counted as absentees by the convent 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of : 
eonventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, - 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 t 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Geo: 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, = 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to» 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Caro 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, < 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, S@; 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine sé 
were needed to establish the operation of © 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying: 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth s? 
The government did not declare the Constitu 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1% 
which was March 4. After that North Carc@! 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and REF 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in i— 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by aes 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was adm 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


made within three years after the first meeting 
the Congress of the United States, and within es 
subsequent term of ten years, in such munnea 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represe 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thi 
sand, but each State shall have at least PF 
Representative; and until such enumeration s# 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shal 
entitled to cnoose 3; Massachusetts, 8: RE 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecti 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania: 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10: New 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, ana Georgiau) 

4, When vacancies happen in the representa 2 
from any State, the Executive Authority thes 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacano 

5. The House of Representatives shall che 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have 
sole power of impeachment. 
Section 3—(Senators, how and by whos 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, whe 
to make temporary appointments, in case, 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of tk 
Senate, his right to vote, President pro tem: 
and other officers of the Senate, how choser 
Power to try. impeachments. When Preside 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence. ) | 

1. The Senate of the United States shail be ce 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and e 
Senator shall have one vote. } 
2. Immediately after they shall be assemble 
consequence of the first election, they shall 
divided as equally as may be into three clas) 
The seats of the Senators of the first class s 
be vacated at the expiration of the second y. 
of the second class at the expiration of the fo 
year, and of the third class at the expiration 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be cho 
every second year; and if vacancies happen)! 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of | 


. 


of any State, the Executive thereof 
temporary appointment until the next 
g of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
vacancies. 


Biatee aud who 

ates, and w 

when elected, be an inhabitant of that 

fe for which he shali be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall 
esident of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
s they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers 

in | also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 

ute Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 

of the President of the United States. 

_The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
je@Ppeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
| be on oath or ation. When the President 
; the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
eside; and no person shail be convicted without 
ep ciate of two-thirds of the members 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
d further than to removal from office, and dis- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
or profit under the United States; but the 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
bject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
| ent, according to law. 
Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
‘Ww prescribed. One session in each year.) 
The times, places and manner of hol 
tions for Sena 


ety S, 
Mmajori 
usiness; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
wy to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
dance of absent members in such manner and 
adder such penalties as‘each House may provide. 
}2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
oceedings, punish its members for disorderly 


ehavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 


tpel a member. 
. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
gS, and from time to time publish the same, 


cepting such parts as may their judgment 
Buhere’ of either House om any question shall. at 
embers 0: er House on any n shall, a 
ne desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
o the journal. 

4, Neither House, during the session on Congress 
hall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
ore than three days, nor to any other place than 
nat in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 
iI. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
sive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
ined by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
nited States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
n, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
ed from arrest during their attendance at the 
sion of their respective Houses, and in going to 

d returning from the*same; and for = oe 

age in oleer peor they shall not ques- 

in any other ce. 

ae No Senator or Representative shall, during 
ae time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
ny civil office under the authority of the United 
ates which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
nents whereof shall have been increased during 
ich time; and no person holding any office under 
he United States shall be a member. of either 
louse during his continuance in office. 

Section %7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc. 

a an pills for raising revenue shall originate in 
he House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
ropose or concur with amendments, as on other 


lls. 

9. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
ereneniatives and the Senate shall, before it 
ecomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
Inited States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
ot, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
fouse in which it shall have originated, who shall 
nter the objections at large on their journal, and 


roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 


two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
eae it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
ions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
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Teconsidered: and if approved by two-thirds of 


hat House it s 1 such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to , the same shall be a law in like 
eager as if he ee 0 Rid the Congress 
y their journment preven return; in w 
case it shall not be a law. wen 
3. Every order, 
concurrence of th 


be 
t all become a law. But in al 


of the Sena’ 


Representatives, ac=- 
cording to the ru 


les and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill 


Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises pay the debts and aoe for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


tates. 
rar To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment. of counterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United 


ates. 

7, To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. te constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences agains 
the law of nations. 

11, To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion ot the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
Ge el) the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17, To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all pace urchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc, Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not te 
receive presents, etc.) 

1, The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
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ion to the census or enumeration 
rected to be taken. - 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
any State. 


and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
Page ae en or title = guy = whatever from 
an , prince, or foreign s 3 

Seotion: 10-—(States peabibiieg from the ex- 

ercise of certain powers. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its aneyecsian laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
‘s ARTICLE Il. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office, 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President..On whom his duties 
devolve in caSe of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive eles shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2, Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repie> 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
Shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no Pereua have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one yote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall. be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
Cea i se cctars ae os Ce on ae they 
Shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
peedehout the ne oe: 5 

- No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who.shall not have attained 


agro Rr inher a 
5. In case of the removal of the F b 


office. resignation, or it ; 
‘5 ‘duties of the said 
ihe Vice-President, 


the cas 
a or inability bot 


psi = 


the 
ie Congress may 
removal, death. 


la has been amended by Article 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 
6. The President shall, at stated times, ree} 
for his services a Coppa . which shall ne 
and he shall 
ve within that period any other emolur 
fon the United States or any of them. 
7. Before he enter on the execution of his 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-i: 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabin 
cers, ete., may pardon. Treaty-maki: 
wer. Nomination of certain officers. Wh 

resident may fill vacancies. ) 

1, The President shall be Commander-in-Chie 
the Army and Navy of the United States, an 
the militia of the several States when called | 
the actual service of the United States; he : 
require the opinion, in writing, of the princ 
officer in each of the executive departments wi 
any subject relating to the duties of their res 
tive offices, and he shall have power to granttp” 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the Uns 
States except in cases of impeachment. | 

2. He shall have power by and with the ad 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, 35. 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present con 
and he shall nominate and by and with the ac 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambaay 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judge 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
United States whose appointments are not he? 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be est 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest 
appointment of such inferior officers as the H 

roper in the President alone, in the courts 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up 
vacancies that may happen during the S 
the Senate by granting commissions, which sk 
expire at the end of their next session. 
Section 3—(President shall communicate f€ 
gress. He may convene and adjourn Con 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis® 
sion officers.) 
He shall from time to time give to the Cong 
information of the state of the Union, and recc 
mend to their consideration such measures as * 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, .— 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, , 
either of them, and in case of disagreement 
tween them with respect to the time of adjouzm 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he sh 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors ¢ 
other public ministers; he shall take care that 7 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commiss=® 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited fo: 

certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil o 
cers of the United States shall be removed fr 
office on impeachment for and conviction of tr 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemed 
ors. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com: 
pensatien. ) 

The ace power of the United States shall) 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such infer} 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ¢ 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the & 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offie 
during good behavior, and shall at stated tin 
receive for their services a compensation whi 


shall not be diminished during their continuance} 
office. 


Section 2—( Judicial 


power; to what cases i 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
conte pupils ary Trial by jury, etc. ‘Trial, 
where. ( 


1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases | 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, t)/ 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
which shall be made, under their authority; to 
eases affecting ambassadors, other public minist 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and mariti: 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Uniti 
| 
| 
| 


shall be a party: to controv tween 
age Farming between a3 Sta age est 


S, Or subjects. 
(This section is abridged by Article XI of the 


ndmen’ 
J all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
hinisters, and consuls, and those in which a 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
Hate j ction both as to law and fact, with 
exceptions and under such regulations as the 
ie ial oP al xim 
s 9: crimes, except in cases of im- 
ey Shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
held in the State where the said crimes shall 
_been committed; but when not committed 
n Boy. ee the trial abet ne Stee! jae or 
€ Congress may by law have directed. 
eg Boe defined. Proof of. Pun- 
4 m or. 
.. Treason against the United States shall con- 
only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
= testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
, Or on confession in open court. 
The Congress shall have power to declare the 
shment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
Shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
t during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
iublic acts, etc., of every other State. : 
; faith and credit shall be given in each State 
7ehe public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
every other State. And the Congress may by 

eral laws prescribe the manner in which such 
S, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
© effect therof. 

“Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
te. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 

ip. Persons held to service having escaped, 
ito be delivered up.) 

. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
veral States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, 
y, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
$d be found in another State, shall, on demand 
| the Executive authority of the State from which 
fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
fVing jurisdiction of the crime. 
3. No person held to service or labor in one 
te, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
er shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
m therein, be discharged from such service or 
bor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
rity to whom such service or labor may be due. 
“(See 13th amendment.) 
ection 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
pf Congress over territory and other property.) 
. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
to this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
te, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
nsent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
well as of the Congress 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
make all needful rules-and regulations respect- 
the territory or other,property belonging to the 
ted States; and nothing in this Constitution 
all be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
2 United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Kepublican form of government 
jguaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
this Union a Republican form of government, 
id shall protect each of them against invasion; 
d, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
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Executive (when the Legislatute cannot be con- ; 
vened) ag: it domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses deem it necessary, propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shail call a convention for prone 
ing amendments, which in either case, sh he 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conyen- 
tions in three-fourths th the one or the 
roposed by 


consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


SSereesae ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in aocphe thereof 


and the 


the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary _notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, 
Legislatures, and all executive and 
cers, both of the United States and o 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a- qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

4 (What ratification shall establish Constitu- 

ion. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
Paks Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th, In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 
cotae Washington, president and deputy from 
Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 


man. 
Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 
Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man. 
New York—Alexander Hamilton, 
New. Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 


and the members of the several State 
Pe offi- 
the several 


Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer. Thos, Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 


Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 


= Rich’d Dobbs 
eight, Hugh Williamson. 
ST Sorte Caroling—J- Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
eorth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 
Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


North Carolina—Wm. Blount, 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 
individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
option of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 

iAnd so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
bmitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
n the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: “The conven- 
ms of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
sire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
2 clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 
t insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. 

ten inclusive, but in reality three to 


of these amendments (now commonly known as one to 
Rire inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 


90); Delaware, . 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 
and, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 
39): Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 
pear in order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. 
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oposed amendments which were not ratified by the necessary nul 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of me 


The two of the original pr 


ARTICLE I. 
us Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
ao 0! Speech, of the Press, and Right to 
Petition. 
hall make no law respecting an estab- 
faeersnt at religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
or of the press; or the meee of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to peti 
redress of grievances. 
ARTICLE Il. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 
Sil of Stree Slate, the Hieht oF tne people to 
sec! of a free State, 
keep a bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE ML. 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 
‘ No soldier Bhat am aaoe of ponces ae UnEEEres 
m any house withow e@ conse: 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
y law. 


ARTICLE Iv. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and ent—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless on a yo ieey or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 

in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


—— | ow 


- ~ 


ness against himself, nor be 
erty, or property, without due 
shall private property be taken 
out just compensation. 

7 ARTICLE Vi. 
—— to Speedy Trial, 
a. 


hick! 


migni of al by Jory.) 
y Jury. 
In suits ~ 4 common law, where the value i 


hall be otherwise re-examined ir 
the United States than according 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIIil. 

(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Puni 
ment Prohibited.) { 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exce 

Hines Seugsed. nor cruel and unusual punishr 

inflicted. 


ARTICLE [x. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of ce 
rights shall not be construed to deny orsdisp: 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. ‘34 
Rights of States Under Constitution.) )— 
The powers not delegated to the United Stati 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the S# 
are _soreres to the States respectively, or tc 
people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendinent became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 


(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ete, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 

9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10)' Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (i) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
Stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was.a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress Proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owin 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement o: 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
Sylvania, failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President, 


The following amendment was proposed to th 
Legislatures of the several States bn. the Eionth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secreta 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified ti 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connec# 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 


The Electors shall meet in their respective St® 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabita 
the same State with themselves; they shall z 
in their ballots the person voi for as Presid 
and in distinct ballots the person voted fa 


be counted—The pe 
having the greatest number of votes for Preséll 
shall be the President, if such number be a ma 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed: 
if no person have such majority, then from # 
pears having the highest numbers, not excees 
hree, on the list of those voted for as Presice 
the House of Representatives shall choose 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choc 
the President, the votes shall be taken by Stz 
the representation from each State having 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
member or members from two-thirds of the St) 
and a majority of all the States shall be neces 
to a choice. And if the House of Representa? 
shall not choose a President, whenever the 1 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
fourth day of March next following, then the WV 
President shall act as President, as in case 
the death or other constitutional disability of! 
President. The person having the greatest nur 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Py 
dent if such number be a majority of the w 
number of Electors appointed, and if no j 
have a majority, then, from the two highest n 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Wi 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall cor 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Sena 
and a majority of the whole number shal 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitut: 
ally ineligible to the office of President shal 
SEA to that of Vice-President of the Um 


TITLES OF NOBILITY j 

Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the St 
the following Amendment to the Constitution) 
“If any citizen of the United States shall acc: 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobilit 


| 
| 
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or shall, without the consent of Congress, 

pt and retain any stenosis pension, office, or 

olument of any kind whatever, from any em- 

‘or, king, prince or foreign power, such person 

li cease to be a citizen of the United States and 

all be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
at under them or either of m.’’ 

was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 

iT Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 

Feb, 2,'1811);’ Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 

New Jersey, (Feb. i3, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 

, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 

c. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811); 

a oa . 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 


jected by New York (Senate), (March 12, 
); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
& approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
avorably in House and not further consid- 
, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 
dment failed, not having sufficient 


PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
3 The Corwin Amendment. 


gress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
ed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
Eres the following Amendments to the Con- 


tified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); ret tee 
10, 1862); ois (convention), (Feb. 14, 

. The amendment failed, for lack @ suffi- 
nt number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
stitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
ction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 

were bent on imposing their own policy of 
mstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
es there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
example—had set up laws which, it was 
harged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
mder other names. 


ARTICLE XIii. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
ihegisiatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
Wohth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 

have been ratified in a proclamation by the 

etary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
tified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
elaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901), and 
ississippt. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
won in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
e Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
9 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
yecided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
> do with the proposing of amendments to the 
onstitution, or their adoption. 
y 1. Neither slavery nor‘involuntary servitude, ex- 
ept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
jnall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
ne United States, or any place subject to their 
risdiction. 
} 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
#gislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. : 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


I The following amendment was proposed to the 
legislature of the several States by the Thirty- 
linth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
pb Rave been ratified in a proclamation by the 
cretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
nent got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
ejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb. 
901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
tates. California took no action. Subsequently it 
Nas ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


? The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
/£ ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
tewly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
@ and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
d 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
hough earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
Osal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
m which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
mpted withdrawals by New York and New 

y, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 


{ 
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Secre 

stituted legislature of Georgia r 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for Président and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, be’ 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Uni 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
Tepresentation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall bea Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who 
having previously taken an oath, as a member 0 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4, The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in Potent alps insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
Spero erate legislation the provisions of this 
article. > 


ARTICLE XV. 

Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens, 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified™(Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871, 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have Bowse to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and_was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 


j 
1 
‘ 
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States, and without regard to any census oF 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


tes Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
United Sta‘ Tapular Vote. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Penner. of the several States by the Sizty- 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation the 
Secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. A 

1. The Senate of the United States s com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
se “| pave og vote. hp electors = = State 
shall ve the qualifications requisi electors 
“oi the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 

ures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 

e temporary appointment until the people fill 
the seconcica by election as the Legislature may 
direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


* ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-fijth 
Congress (Dec, 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
by wae a oeae Paya the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1, agai 59% dry. ‘ 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Y prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This afticle shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


‘0 


ARTICLE XIX, 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amenament was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sicty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of @ measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, sed ey to a rejection in the same 
session, The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 


1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation, 


ARTICLE XX. 


Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
Jan. 20; Those of Sd sy fae Representatives, 
on Jan, 


The following amendment was Pialee to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Be 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
ates. 
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ection 1. The terms of 
Viee-President shall end at 


Section The Congress shall assemble 

i d day of January i 
at different’ 

of the Preside tne Ba = 

nt, a 4 

the term of siden. Sel 


Vice-President elect shall have q' 5 
elaring who shall then act as President, or tE 
relisd, ead’ sich Seta shah set Secoraing 
selected, and such person 

until a President or Vice-President shall ha 
qualified. ‘ 
Section 4. The Congress may by law p , 
vide for the case of the death of any of ih] 
Reed from whom the House of Represent 
ives may choose a President whenever 
right of choice shall have devolved upon th 
and for the case of the death of any of th 
persons from whom the Senate may choose 
Vice-President whenever the right of che 
shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall 
effect on the 15th day of October following tk 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperativ 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amencG 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
three-fourths of several States with 
Seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amend 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Cd 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 7 
Congress (Senate. Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; Ha 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once s 
to the governors of the States copies of the resa¢ 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Decs 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 State 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendma 
to the Constitution of the United States is hers} 
repealed, 


Section 2. The transportation or importa’ 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of ‘ 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws there 
is hereby prohibited: 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative 4 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment§ 
the Constitution by convention in the seve® 
States, as provided in the Constitution, wit 
seven years from the date of the submission he 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Ca¥ 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of q 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Sign 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mé 
24, 1947, Presented to the Secretary of Sta: 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, wh 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Ut 
Aue hE earlier the same day, and Minneso? 

eb. 2 | 


No person shall be elected to the office of 
President more than twice, and no person 
has held the office of President, or acted 
President, for more than two years of a term 
which some other person was elected Preside 
shall be elected to the office of the President ma 
than once. But this Article shall not a ply 
any person holding the office of President whi) 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, aj! 
shall not prevent any person who may be holdi 
the office of President, or acting as Preside 
during the term within which this Article 
comes operative from holding the office of Pr 
dent or acting as President during the remaing 
of such term. 
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Declaration of Independence 


% The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 
July 4, 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
t was published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the Declaration, engrossed 
on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after August -2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, 
Congress ordered that “authenticated copies, with the names of the Members of Congress subscribing the 
same, be sent to each of the United States, and that they be desired to have same put upon record.’ 
ij Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 
\JCongress was then in session. 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ae Seeasy, a per Dror is 66 alee? ent of and superior to the Civil power. 

,, political bands whic He has combined with others to subject us to a 
With another, and to assume among the payete ce jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
| the earth, the separate and equal station to ah a nowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God enind | Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 


jpthem, a decent respect to the opinions of manki bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
i requires that they should declare the causes which | them by a mock ‘Titel from punishont tor any 
jimpel them to the separation. . Murders which they should commit on the In- 


be self-evident, that all| habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
pod. these peer On they are endowed by | Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that | Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
%among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of | US in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
\|}Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern-| For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their retended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
4 just powers from the consent of the governed. That | teM of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
Whenever any Form of Government becomes de-| ¢Stablishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
i structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- | ¢Dlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
‘ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new | 92 example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- | 5#Me absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
A oi re, ae Q ee Sts powers in such form, as| 2Way our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
fe th en eet a ne likely to effect their | L@WS and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- | G0VeTnments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tate that Governments lone established should not | tU’es and declaring themselves invested with power 
Nbe changed for light‘and transient causes; and to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- h bdicated a ee 
nd ar e disposed to suffer, while evils are € has abdicated Government here by declaring 
Boterenie teen to right themselves by abolishing eae oe his Protection and waging War 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when Re hag plane ish 
nd usurpations, pursuing € Plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
i Divarianiy pen eamse Gbicek, evidence a design to one. our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their ple. 
tight, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern-| fe is at this time transporting large Armies of 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their Stee foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance 0” | death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity | circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys-| paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
tems of PET ear ae pes I ae Hg unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 
Kin, a a ory 0 = : ; 
eer ead cecrpations, all Ravine: in direct object He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over | Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub-| their Country, to become the executioners of their 
Mitted to a candid world. A ones =~ Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
eir Hands. 


e has refused his Assent to Laws, the most| He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. | ys, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws | tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 

of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- | ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 

pended in their operation till his Assent should be | tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly | ditions. Im every stage of these Oppressions We 
hegiected to attend to them. have petiioned for Hedrons in me anos humble 

ther Laws for the ac- | terms. ur repeate etitions have been an- 
eecteatipn or lacus eGistricts of people, unless | swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre-| character is thus marked by every act which may 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to | define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 


+ ople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
them and formidable to tyrants only. to bur British brethren. We have warned them 


He has called together legislative bodies at! trom time to time of attempts by their legislature 
Places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant aes to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole | we have reminded them of the circumstances of 
purpose of fatiguing them into eompliance with his | our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
measures. i ere ahr ee sastirs Rar ras beri 

epresentative Houses repeat- |} and we have conjure em by e ties of our 

en, aor Goreng pat manly firmness his in- Sich oats hevicvie one BEG pre 
iG i whic. inevita n our connections 
eee one ene tights cf the. people and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- | the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby | therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation. | nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
have returned to the People at large for their | hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime]! Peace Friends. 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. E, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 


ted States of America, in General Con- 
| ayored to prevent the population of Uni 2, 
| fees Petniee.. for that Sar ase obotrueting tHE) deer pats raga) jabpeanns ie the Supreme 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to | JU@8e of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
Pass others to encourage their migrations hither. Hone oa ane alate dente ie ee 
Baa ane the conditions of new Appropriations clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
Bee ands. ought to be, Free and Independent States: that the 
He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, | gre Absolved from all Allegiance to the Britis 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing | Crown, and that all political connection between 
Judiciary powers. them ea pe Ge Hier pot is aud ought 
has made Judges dependent on his Will | to be totally dissolved; an at_as Free ani e- 
Gone, for the fenure of their offices, and-the | pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
amount and payment of their salaries. conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
He has erected a multitude of New Offices, ana.| Merce and to do all other Acts and Things which 
ra hith ak f Offic to horace Gur pat) Independent States may of right do. And for the 
pen SL See cers AL ORREL ass Dp support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
ple, and eat out their substance. on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- | ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. | and our sacred Honor 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Name, Delegate from Vocation 


EE 
dams, John (Mass.).......-. Lawyer...... 
dams, Samuel ()\: ass.) 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.) : 3 
Braxton, Carter (Va.) Farmer....- 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.) |Lawyer. -.... 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... Jurist... 
Gm: neon Ga: J.) a =F 
mer, George (Pa.)......+-- irae 
Ellery, William (R. 2} ee Jurist....... N 
Floye : 
Frank 


A 
A 


Merchant... 


ead, F 
.|Merchant...|/Down Hatherly, Eng. 


..|Phys., Jurist] W: 
= Mech ant! ..|Braini 


.-|Merchant.. 


is, Francis SO Aaa Merchant... 
Livingston. Philip (N. Y.).....|Merchant. .. 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (8. C.)..... 
MeKean, Thomas (Del.).... 
Middleton, Arthur (8. C.)..... 


.|Farmer..... 


Farmer..... 


Rutledge, Edward (S. 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.) 


COnB cists cs « J 


Wythe, George (Va.).......... awyer...... 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
mee Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved."’ 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 


The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
mportant changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son's arraignment of the British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce."’ 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” 


Birthplace 


Middleton P. 
(Charleston): .......... 


:! Near Princeton, N. J 
-|Charles Coun 
Ireland... .. 


Lebanon, Conn.. 
Carskerdo, 
Gifford, Scotland 
Windso: 


R. H. Lee, Elbridge 


; 
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Born 
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see eeense 


Seo * es oes 


ee 
n, Pa 
lac 


1726, April 
17 


Near Port Royal, Va...... 
Near North East, Md..... 


ty, Md 


Scotland. |... : 1 
ar See SILER 
(Back | 1726 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when ii 
Was engrossed and was not a member of Congre 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
Said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 

Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4, 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 


who were in Congress on July 4 but did not su y 
the Declaration. - aa 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams § 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland | 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. : 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George W: 
and, Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were about 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. | 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent + 


on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to! 
Congress. ; 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presen 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engross 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 


The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15. 
Four of the New York members who refrained from | 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 


« 


other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
eet and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
cing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
nh Independence Square. 

# Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
“followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
sand arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 

ture was completed in 1759. 

‘In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
cured possession of its room while the rest was 
4#im an unfinished state in 1736 and relinquished 
4 it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
} lege oe completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
; Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
“Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
#} Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
} Constitution in 1787. 
3} Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
iS erected by the municipality. 
The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 

the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

1 The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
group, was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
} the United States. 

All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
ithe city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The area around Independence Hall was 
created a national park (1948). 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
@ National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, Maps, coins, cur- 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
utensils and books. 

Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 

ereof.’’ 

Borne recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 

(nd 
aa the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
‘preserved with the substitution of the names of 
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the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 

The third casting of the bell with the pec 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there until 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. : 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it, a reverent 
privilege constantly sought by many. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2° in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 

Travels and Exhibitions 

The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Ill, 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S, C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass., 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Broadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 

dependent condition which they have assumed and 

maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
gafety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
eratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 


Carolina began the movement which led 
Paice: coemneat ion of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

“We, the pecple of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.” 

December 24 the convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
state, and the governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the state. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 


Jan. 9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 
Jan. 10, “  Fia., ee Gn eke 62to 7 
Jan. 11. “ Ala, pce ee 61 to 39 
Jan. 19... Ga, “** 208 to 89 
Jan. 26. “ La, biipebsccegs: 9 bb 5a & 5 
Feb. 1, ‘“‘ Texas, fiom SC 306'to. 7 
April 17, “ Va, s be 88 to 55 
May 6, “ Ark., a8 = 69 to 1 
May 21, “ N.C.,, “unanimous 
June 8, “ Tenn., wo «8 “ 


The states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two states a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884: 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238. 


Internal Security Act, as Amended 


Originally known as the McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President's veto Sept. 23, 
1950; amended Mar., 1951, and June, 1952. Part 
I, the Subversive Activities Control Act, requires 
registration with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action organizations and their members, 
Communist-front organizations and their officers. 
These organizations must file periodic financial 
statements and identify their literature, radio and 
television programs. Contributions to such organ- 
izations may not be deducted from income tax. A 
Communist-action organization is defined as one 
(1) substantially directed, dominated or controlled 
by the government or organization controlling the 
world Communist movement and (2) operating to 
advance this movement. A Communist-front or- 
ganization is (1) directed, dominated and con- 
trolled by a Communist-action organization or (2) 
operated to give aid to such organization, Com- 
munist government or world Communist movement. 

It is unlawful to conspire to establish a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign 
agent without authority, if a Government em- 
ploye, or to obtain such secrets unauthorized if a 
foreign agent; to conceal membership in Commu- 
nist organizations when seeking Government em- 


Customs Exemptions for Travelling Americans 


American citizens returning to the United States 
are required to declare their purchases abroad to 
the customs inspectors. This is usually done on 
blanks provided on board ship, but also may be 
done orally, if the inspector agrees, 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, returned from Canada or Mexico 
with not more than $25 worth of objects acquired 
eereud for personal use, may make an oral decla- 
ration. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, may bring back free of duty $200 
worth of merchandise acquired abroad for person- 
al or household use and not intended for sale. Gifts 
or articles intended for others are not exempt. 

Each member of a family is entitled to the $200 
exemption, and a family may pool the total. Each 
$200 exemption cannot include more than 100 
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Forty-two delegates from South Carc , 
gia, Alabama, issippi, Louisiana and o1 
met in convention at , Ala., Feb. 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen presiden' 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Caroli 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The f 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The cong 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander EB 
Stephens (Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis! 
was inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18 
1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a rede 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag S. 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. } 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved tag 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Elevens 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. Hed 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. he 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to : 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al-: 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. f 
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ployment; to contribute to Communist organiza-- 
tions of a Government employe; to work in a de-- 
fense facility or use a U. S. passport, if av 
Communist. Espionage and sabotage provisions: 
are broadened and the time limit for prosecution | 
is extended. All trained in espionage and sabotage > 
by_a foreign government must register. 

Part II, Emergency Detention Act, stipulates | 
that the President may proclaim an internal se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U. S. 
territory or its possessions, declaration of war by © 
Congress, or insurrection in the U.S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 
espionage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 
a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
does not suspend writs of habeas corpus, and. per- 
sons arrested under it will not be confined with 
criminals or required to do forced labor. 

Provisions of the original Internal Security Act 
relating to exclusions of aliens who endanger the 
public safety or were members of totalitarian 
organizations have been made a part of the 
amended Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
June 27, 1952, effective Dec. 24, 1952. This is sum- 
marized on page 646. 


cigars or 300 cigarettes or 3 pounds of tobacco or 
more than one gallon of alcoholic beverages. 

To gain the exemption persons must have been | 
on foreign soil for at least 48 hours, except in the 
case of Mexico, where no minimum hours are re- | 
quired, Exemptions cannot be claimed oftener 
than once in 30 days. | 

An additional exemption of $300 per person is _ 
made if the stay outside the United States was for | 
at least 12 days in any six-month period. Thus. 
anyone who has been abroad for more than 12 | 
days may have an exemption of $500 worth of 
articles, duty-free, once every six months. ] 

Because of international currency regulations — 
Americans should carry no United States or other | 
currency. All travel funds should be carried in the | 
form of travelers checks, money orders, letters of — 
credit, bank drafts, or personal checks. . 


: a giptlonallsy, if regulations require such docu- 
Aliens desiring to sojourn in the United States 
(nonimmigrants) must apply for nonimmigrant 
visas to consular officers abroad (or, if residents 
of foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 
identification cards to consular officers or immi- 
ration officers) and must present valid passports 
unless either or both those requirements have 
been waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. S. 
ports by officers of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Dept. of Justice. No alien, 
_ to whom a visa or other document has been issued, 

is entitled to enter, if, he is found to be inad- 
Mmissible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, and nonimmigrants. 

Quota immigrants. A quota immigrant is any 
one who is not a nonquota immigrant. Aliens 
totaling 154,657 are admissible under quotas from 
specific quota areas. See Table p. 646. 


; Nonquota immigrants. A nonquota immigrant 


3; 

(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 or the spouse of a U. S. citizen. 

(B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 

(C) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join fs 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
children under 21 are, if accompanying or following 
to join him. - 

(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of citizenship under 

rovisions relating to those who lost citizenship 
hrough marriage or service in foreign armies. 

(E) An immigrant who was 2 U. S. citizen and 
may apply for visa and admission to the U. S. 
within one year from Dec. 21, 1952, under the pro- 
vision relating to those who lost citizenship prior 
to Jan. 1, 1948, through foreign naturalization 
of parent or parents. 

(F) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has been 
a@ minister of a religious denomination, and who 
seeks to enter for the purpose of carrying on his 
vocation, and whose services are needed by a 
religious organization with a bona fide organiza- 
tion in the U. S.; and his spouse or unmarried 
children under 21, accompanying or following to 
join him. 

(G) An immigrant who is an employee, or an 
honorably retired employee, of the U. S. Govern- 
ment abroad, and who has served for 15 years or 
more, and his accompanying spouse and un- 
married children under 21, provided, that the 
granting of such nonquota status has been ap- 
proved. 

Nonimmigrants. A nonimmigrant is: 

(A) (i) An ambassador, public. minister, or 
career diplomatic or consular officer who has been 
accredited by a foreign government recognized de 
jure by the United States and who is accepted by 
the President or by the Secretary of State, and the 
members of the alien’s immediate family. 

(ii) By reciprocity, other officials and em- 
ployees so accredited and recognized, who are 
accepted by the Secretary of State, and the mem- 
bers of their immediate families; and 

(iii) By reciprocity, attendcnts, servants, 

personal employees, and members of tamilies of the 
Officials and employees who have a nonimmigrant 
_ status under (i) and (ii). 
(B) An alien, other than one coming for study 
or labor, or as a representative of foreign press, 
radio, film, or other foreign information media, 
who has a permanent residence abroad and is 
visiting the United States temporarily. 

(C) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States, or one entitled to pass to and from 
the United Nations Headquarters District and 
foreign countries. 

(D) An alien crewman serving in good faith on 
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Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


board a vessel (other than a fishing vessel with 
home port or operating base in the U. S.) or 
aircraft, who intends to land and depart via that 
or another vessel or aircraft. 

(Z) An alien entitled to enter under provisions 
of a Meet d of commerce and navigation between 
the United States and the foreign state of which 
he is a national, and the spouse and the unmarried 
children under 21 of such alien, accompanying or 
following to join him: (i) solely to carry on 
substantial trade, principally between the United 
States and the foreign state of which he is a 
national; or (ii) solely to develop operations of an 
enterprise in which he is investing a substantial 
amount of capital. 

(F) An alien with a permanent residence in a 
foreign Maney Ww is a bona fide student who 
seeks to enter temporarily to study at a recognized 
place of study in the U. S., approved by the 
Attorney General after consultation with the Of- 
fice of Education. 

(G) (i) A principal resident representative of a 
foreign government recognized de jure by the 
United States, which comes under the In a~ 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, accredited 
resident members of his staff, and members of 
his family or their immediate families; (ii) Other 
accredited representatives of such a foreign goy- 
ernment to international organizations, and the 
members of their immediate families; (iii) An 
alien able to qualify under (i) or (ii). above except 
that his government is not recognized de jure by 
the United States, or that thé government he 
represents is not a member of an international 
organization, and the members of his immediate 
family. (iv) Officers, or employees of such inter? 
national organizations, and members of their im- 
mediate families; (v) Attendants, servants, and 
personal employees of such representative, officer, 
or employee, and the members of their immediate 
families. 

(H) An alien having a permanent residence in a 
foreign country (i) who is coming to perform 
temporary services requiring merit and ability; or 
(ii) who is coming to perform other temporary 
services or labor, if unemployed persons capable 
of performing such service or labor cannot be 
found in this country; or (ili) who is coming 
temporarily for industrial training. 

(I) By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide 
representative of foreign press, radio, film, or 
other foreign information media, who seeks to 
enter solely to engage in such vocation, and the 
spouse and the unmarried children under 21 of 
such a representative, accompanying or following 


to join him. —xcLUDED CLASSES 


The following aliens are excluded: 

(A) Feeble-minded, insane, previously insane. 

(B) Those afflicted with psychopathic personal- 
ity, epilepsy, a mental defect. 

(C) Narcotic drug addicts; those convicted of 
certain narcotic violations; those suspected of past 
or present illicit traffic in specified drugs, chronic 
alcoholics. 

(D) Those afflicted with tuherculosis, leprosy, or 
any dangerous contagious disease; those having a 
physical defect that may effect their ability to 
earn a living, unless they will not have to earn 
a living. 

(E) Paupers, professional beggars, vagrants and 
those likely to become public charges. 

(F) Those who have been convicted of or admit 
a crime involving moral turpitude (other than a 
purely political offense), or who admit commiting 
acts which constitute the essential elements of 
such a crime, with certain exceptions respecting 
persons who have committed only one such crime 
while under the age of 18. 

(G) Those who have been convicted of two or 
more offenses (other than purely political offenses) 
for which the aggregate sentences were 5 years 


or more. 
(H) Polygamists, except those seeking to enter 
in good faith as nonimmigrants, 

(1) Prostitutes; those identified with prostitu- 
tion or those coming to engage in any other un- 
lawful commercialized vice; those coming to en- 
gage in any immoral sexual act. 

(J) Certain persons seeking to enter to per- 
form skilled or unskilled labor, if United States 
workers are available to perform such labor and 
if the employment of such persons would adversely 
affect United States workers similarly employed 
(exceptions are provided in cases of certain per- 
sons whose admission would benefit the nation). 

(K) Those excluded and deported who try to 
reenter within one year without the Attorney 
General’s permission; those previously arrested 
and deported, or removed, who apply for readmis- 
sion without the Attorney General’s consent. 

(L) Stowaways. 


ee 


Laws and 


documentation, or seek to enter, by fr: or 


willfull . 
N Immigrants or nonimmigrants not, in pos- 
Rae of the documents required for admission. 
(O) Those ineligible to citizenship unless seeking 


to enter in good 


faith as nonimmigrants; those 


who left the United States to avoid service in 
armed forces in time of war or national emergency 
unless they were nonimmigrants when they left 
and now seek to enter as nonimmigrants. 


(P) Those, with certain exceptions, seeking ad- 
mission from foreign contiguous territory or ad- 
jacent islands within two years of their arrival 
there on a transportation line which has not com- 

lied. with certain requirements of our immigra- 


Fon laws, 


(Q) Those, with certain exceptions, over 16 
years of age and physically capable of reading who 
Cannot read and understand some language or 
dialect unless seeking to enter in good faith as 
nonimmigrants. 

(R) Those who seek to enter to engage in acti- 
vities that would be prejudicial to the public 
interest, or endanger the welfare, safety, or se- 
curity of the United States. 

(S) Those, except certain nonimmigrant officials 
of foreign governments, who are, or at any time 
have been, members of any of the following classes: 


(1)_anar 


chists : 
ized goverrment; 


(2) those who oppose all organ- 


3) members of or affiliated with 


@ communist or other totalitarian party; (4) 
those who advocate the doctrines of world com- 
munism or the establishment in the United States 


Afghanistan 
Albani: 


jpania. 
Andorra. 


uota area uota 
Quo |Q 


Arab Penins 
Asia-Pacific 


Cameroons 
(United 
Kingdom*),,. 

Cameroun 
(France*).... 


Immigration 


Asterisk (*) indicates Trust Territory 


Quota area Quota 
100||Estonia. 


Germany..... 
Gt. Brit., No. Ire. 
GreG0e. oa. s ccs 


iby: weve 
Liechtenstein... . 


Special Immigration 


An act to authorize the issuance of 214,000 
special-quota immigration visas was approved by 
President Eisenhower Aug. 7, 1953, and became 
Public Law 203. This act would permit the entry 
of this number of refugee aliens during the follow- 
ing three years, above the regular quotas. Provi- 
sion was made for eliminating Communists and 
other subversive foreigners. The law will permit 
entry of 55,000 aliens of German ethnic origin and 
35,000 of other origins from the Soviet occupied 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Yr, | Number 


Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
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Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


i 1 
546,889 
444,427 
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who seek to procure, or have t 
or have procured @ visa or 0 


es rs - 


“of government o: 
destruction of prope: 
disseminate 


ate or who in the 
the doctrines involved in (2) (4) (6). Invol 
affiliation in (2) (3 
this exclusion 
Hap = pages oad ae 
operation w, or for purposes 2 
er mana food rations, or other essentials 
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(T) Those who probably would, after entry, ( 
engage in prohibi vities relating to es pion 
nage, sabotage, public disorder, or in a othez 
ersive to the national security; (2 

to oppose, or control o2 

overthrow our Government, or (3) join, affiliate 
with, or participate in the activities of any orr 
ganization r to be registered under th 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 


(U). Any person accompanying another or 
excluded because of sickness or mental or physic: 
disability or insanity whose protection or guardian 
ship is required by the excluded alien. 


(V) Any person who at any time oe a 
for gain encouraged, induced, oe abetted, 
aided another alien to enter or to try to en' 
the United States in violation of law. 


Quotas 1954 


° 7 


Quota area Quota Quota area Quote 


Lithuania....... San Marino.... 
Luxembur; Saudi Arabia... 
Monaco. Somaliland 

Moroceo. 


met 
ed 


seen 


Bio tors 


New Guinea 
(Australia*)... (U. ) 
New Zealand.... 0}|Thailand (Siam). 
NOFWAY f. soca sar 2 Togo (France*) . 
Togoland (United 
Kingd 5 


bettie OD 


Pakistan 
Palestine. . 
Philippines 
Poland... xe 
Portugal... .. 
Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgium*).... 
Rumania...... ‘ 
Samoa, Western 
(New Zeal'd*). 


Quotas, Act of 1953 


countries, Other refugees will include 45,0007 
Italians, 15,000 Greeks, 15,000 Dutch, 2,000 Arabs, 
3,000 Asians, 2,000 Chinese from Formosa; 2,0008 
non-Asians from Asia, 2,000 Polish veterans living 
in Britain, 4,000 orphans, and 10,000 individuals: 
who escaped from Communism and are living in 
NATO countries except Britain. In addition ther 
law also admits nationals who have relatives in 
the U.S., such as 15,000 Italians, 2,000 Greeks and 
2,000 Dutch, as well as 5,000 refugees now living” 
in the U.S. on temporary visas. 


Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number |] Yr. umber 
1941 


Tot’1|39,796,719 


Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of State 
travel in the Western Hemisphere, in Western 
ope, Greece and Turkey. The countries of 
( m Europe are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
eat Britain, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 

nds, Northern Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 

eden and Switzerland. Conditions for obtaining 
‘other passports are named below. 


and Austria—Visas are not required for 


Germany 
} the Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) 
@ 8nd Berlin. Entry permits are needed by civilian 


“and military personnel associated with the occupa- 
_ tion and are issued by the Passport Office, Dept. of 

tate, Washington. Americans need passports for 
the western zones of Austria and Vienna; but no 


@ visas or entry permits. If they go to Vienna over- 
" Jand they must have travel 


permits also furnished 
_ by the Passport Office. e 


Japan—Passports are required for civilian per- 


sonnel of the Armed Forces and dependents of 


Military and civilian personnel, but visas are un- 
_ hecessary. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
- sonnel traveling as tourists receive passports sub- 
ject to certain conditions and must have visas. 
_ Passports and visas are required for general travel 
for business and pleasure. Visas may be obtained 
“from the Embassy of Japan, 2516 Massachusetts 
“Ave., N. W., Washington; Japanese consulates 
- general in New. York (Empire State Bldg.), San 
"Francisco (346 California St.), Los Angeles (510 
W. 6th St.) and Honolulu (1742 Nuuanu Ave.) and 


| from the consulate in Seattle (810 Third Ave.) 


Mexico—(1) U.S. citizens visiting Mexico for a 
pleasure trip need only a tourist card, which may 
be obtained from the Mexican Consulate General, 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y., and other consulates 
upon presentation of evidence of nationality (birth 
or baptism certificate, passport, naturalization pa- 
pers or voter’s registration card). Fee, $3. They 
May drive their cars into Mexico, after complying 
with customs regulations. (2) U. S. citizens who 
intend to visit Mexico for not more than 6 mos. 


to engage in commercial activities, sign contracts 


or invest capital, without obtaining any fee or 


-salary from Mexican sources, must appear person- 


- ally at consulates and submit a passport, 6 front 
and 5 side view passport photographs, vaccina- 
tion certificate against smallpox, good-conduct 
certificate from home police, letter in duplicate, 
notarized, from employer, stating object and guar- 
anteeing payment of expenses, and evidence of 
financial responsibility. Fee, $3. (3) Those re- 
quiring a special permit for purposes not named 
above must give detailed information, fulfill con- 
‘ditions of No. 2, and await decision of the Dept. of 
Immigration, Mexico City. 

Canada does not require passports from U. S. 
citizens, but Americans should carry evidence of 
U. S. citizenship. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British West 
Indies, including Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana (3 
mos.); Canada; Costa Rica (30 or 60 days); Cuba, 
Dominican Republic (30 or 60 days); Ecuador (90 
days); Guatemala (90 days); Haiti (30 days); Hon- 
duras (30 days); Nicaragua (8 weeks); Panama; 
Venezuela (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry a passport with a visa of Panama,”’ 


IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Beginning Apr. 28, 1952, the State Dept. stamped 
passports as follows: ‘‘This passport is not valid 
for travel to Albania, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, or the U. S. 
S. R. unless specifically endorsed under authority 
of the Dept. of State as being valid for such tra- 
vel.”” This was to compel American citizens to 
consult the Dept. or consulates abroad to ascer- 
tain dangers of travel in countries where accept- 
able standards of protection do not prevail. If no 
objection is perceived, travel may be authorized. 

No passports will be issued to Indo-China, For- 
mosa and Korea, or ordinarily to Indonesia. 
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U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


Where to Apply—An applicant for a 
must appear in person before a clerk of afvederal 
court or a state court. authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent of the Depart- 
ment of State. Such agents are located in Boston 
(U. S. Postoffice Bldg.), Chicago (U. S. 
House), New Orleans (International Trade Mart), 
New York City (45 Broadway and 630 Fifth Ave.), 
San Francisco (Federal Office Bldg.) and W: ra 
ton, D. C. (Passport Office of Dept. of State). 

Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
iean citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
brother, sister or other relative, or by the physician 
at his birth, or by another reputable person, giving 
name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 
naturalization. 

A woman married to an American citizen prior 
to Sept. 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evidence 
of her own citizenship. If she lost citizenship by 
marriage to an alien prior to Sept. 22, 1922, and 
resumed American citizenship afterward, she must 
submit evidence of resumption. If she lost 
citizenship by marriage to an alien and terminated 
that relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must 
submit evidence of her original citizenship and a 
copy of a decree of divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. 

A person who elaims citizenship through natu- 
Talization of a parent should submit the natu- 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of. Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a record 
of his arrival stamped on it by the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes.. If he wishes to re- 
turn to the United States he must get a permit from 
the Immigration office before leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit a 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs are re- 
quired, one to be attached to the application, the 
other, unattached, to be signed. When a wife, or 
wife and children, are included in one application 
a group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light baekground, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 215x215 in. Snapshot, 
newspaper, magazine or full-length photos will not 
be accepted. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. If the witness is unknown to the pass- 
port agent, his identity should be established by 
document. A husband or a wife is not acceptable as 
identifying witness unless identity is established to 
the satisfaction of the passport agent. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in ecurreney or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with the application. A person 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively. For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D. C., enclosing the fee. 


tl - ~~ 
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Vi ents—A visa, or S' 
isa requirem 


try to be visited. 
Base: of Western Europe requires visas. 


of approval 
consulate 


tral American countries. Persons who pass through 
the ‘‘yeliow fever belt’’ must be inoculated against 
this disease. Israel requires smallpox vaccination 
and typhoid inoculation. The United States re- 
quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60 days nor more than 6 months old, of all 
persons who have been in Burma, French Indo- 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United eee Department of Justice 


itizenship was acquired after birth. The 
Drerere Geng mated naturalized citizens. It also 


ec. 301. 
itizens of the United States at birth: 
rey A person LS are os ie ati States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 
es A yerson born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair A pothesis’ affect me right of 
such person to tr: or other property. 

(3) ax person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence in 
the United penne oa pos of its outyling posses- 
sions, prior to the . 

é (4) A 1g ee Saree the Unies ae fe 
its outlying possessions of parents 0: 

is a pittnen who has been living in the United 
States or one of its outlying possessions for a 
continuous period of one year prior to the birth, 
and the other of whom is a national, but not a 
citizen of the United States. 

(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen who has been living in the United States, 
or one of its outlying possessions, for a continuous 
period of one year at any time prior to the birth. 

(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 

1) A person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was living in the 
United States or its outlying possessions for a 
total of not less than 10 years, at least 5 of them 
after the age of 14. The parent’s period of service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States may be 
Included in computing the total. 

Citizenship Retention 

(b) Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
‘ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in_this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 

Puerto Rico 

Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 

Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 

Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 

Zone on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose father or 


Thailand. 


Inf International Trave 
through the Government Printing Office, Washi 
ton, D. C. i 
Police Cards, showing. that the holder has & 
record of arrests or antagonism against the form ¢ 
government of the country he intends to visit, am 
required by Argentina and Spain and by the Unite 
States from arriving aliens; they are also aske 
by Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto R 
and the Virgin Islands. 


mother was a U.S. citizen when he was born, : 
a citizen of the United States. } 
(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panam 
on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose fath mothe 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employe 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Raijl 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S 
Alaska 
Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or afte 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is 
U.S. citizen at . A noncitizen Indian born : 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior t 
June 2, 1924, is a U.S. citizen as of June 2, 1924 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at b 


Hawaii 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or afte 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a USS 
citizen as of April 30, 1900. A person born i 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1900, is a citizen a 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Republi® 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as o¢ 


April 30, 1900. Virgin Islands 
Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in 
ee Islands on and after 


g possess 
sions and not citizens of any other foreign country 
Guam 

Sec..307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on Apr. 119 
1899, were Spanish subjects and continued 
reside in Guam or other U.S. territory, witho 
resuming their foreign nationality; all persons bo 
on Guam who continued to live there or in othe2 
U.S. territory after Apr. 11, 1899, and took no steps 
to acquire foreign nationality, and all person: 
born there on or after Apr. 11, 1899, subject t 
the jurisdiction of the U.S., provided that no steps 
were taken to acquire a foreign nationality byt 
anyone born before Aug. 1, 1950. 

Nationals not Citizens 

Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol4 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 

(1) A person born in an outlying possession o7 
the United States on or after the date of forma: 
acquisition of such possession; 

2) A person born outside the United States anc 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom) 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the Unitec# 
States, and have had a residence in the Unitec 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior tc 
the birth of such persons; % 

(3) A person of unknown parentage found in ar 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there, 


Children Born out of Wedlock 


Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (7) of section 301 (a), and of para 
graph (2) of section 308, apply as of the date of 
birth to a child born out of wediock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 

Notwithstanding the provision of subsection (a) 
of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have. 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person’s birth, 
and if the mother had previously been physically) 
present in the United States or one of its out- 


vibe possessions for a continuous period of one 
year. } 


| 


_ A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
hy combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
nufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
id distinguish them from those manufactured or 
old by others.” Rights in trade marks are ac- 
“Quired only by use, which must continue if those 
‘rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
| Which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 
_Trade marks are registered in the Principal 
4 Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
‘U.S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
Suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
} otherwise qualified,” may be registered on the 
| Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
4) descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or 
primarily a surname, placed in the Supple- 
@ mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
Mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
‘goods, name, word, slogan, phrase surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device.’’ 
' A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
Matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
i) United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
‘of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 
An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
ig thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 


A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
sh provements in these categories. The grant to the 
| patentee is of ‘“‘the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’’ for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
“i new varieties of plants, and for new, original and 
ornamental designs for articles of manufacture. In 
4% these categories protection is for 342, 7 and 14 
years, aS requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
“must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
si} full, clear, concise; and exact terms as to enable 

any person skilled in’ the art to which the inven- 
si) tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
“} nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
“) prief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
i 
$) 
a 


= 


See 


vention reciting all essential features necessary to 

distinguish the invention from what is old. A 

drawing is required by the statute in all cases 

which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
*} with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
j Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 

term elected by the applicant, $10 for 342 years, 

$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
(| must also subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
=} are true. 

The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
@ notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 


com 
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Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


a drawing of the mark, five specimens or. facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 

The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet General 
Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office does not supply 
forms. If facilities permit, the Office will make 
drawings from the applicant’s directions and at 
his expense. If the application is allowed, the trade 
mark will be published in the Official Gazette so 
that anyone who considers his product damaged 
by ks new mark may file his opposition within 30 

jays. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates membere 
ship in a union or other organization. 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled:or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
or title and other services. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book, Rules of 
Practice in Trade Mark Cases, also is published, as 
well as the Official Gazette, which describes new 
patents. The first booklet is available at the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. For the 
others inquiries may be addressed to the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A digest of registered trade marks is 
sect at the Patent Office and is open to the 
public. 


Patents and How to Apply for Them 


before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 
for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
date it is granted. The terms ‘‘patent applied for’’ 
and ‘‘patent pending’? have no legal significance 
and merely serve notice that a patent is being 
sought. 

If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 

A license must be obtained before an application 
for a patent can be filed in a foreign country. The 
Commissioner of Patents may order an invention 
to be kept secret if publication would hurt the 
national safety or defense. Pamphlet copies of the 
Patent Laws (25c), the Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office in Patent Cases (40c), or Gen- 
eral Information Concerning Patents, can be ob- 
tained from the Patent Office, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. , 
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The holiest spot in Islam, the Grand Mosque at Mecca, has been completely equipped with 
floodlights and modern installations. The mosque is an open courtyard between four walls, 


in the center of which stands the kaaba, or shrine. A contract to install fluorescent lighting was 
given the Gencral Electric Co., of Great Britain.- Lamps were mounted on conerete posts. Blue- 
tinted spotlights were directed on seven minarets. Since the engineers were unbelievers they could not 
enter the mosque but made their designs from photographs. 
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Source: Copyright Office, Library of Congress 


thor or prietor may secure statutory 
Biomisne protection by sae tet with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the Uni Ss Code. = 
plications for registration of claims to cops 
are filed with Ba ead of a atl a wrens 
of Congress, Was! re ee Regi 


has ee Bh Ri works which 
comply w e law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work “‘shall specify to which 


spe 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 


Tight is claimed belongs’’: 


a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
wos, directories, gazetteers and o compila- 
tions; (b) periodic: including newspapers; (co) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com=- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; {®) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
terchandise; (i) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 


Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1, The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: ‘Copyright 
1954 by John Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol. of the proprietor—provided that his name 
Shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign conn 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 regis- 
tration fee. 


Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
eereceore domiciled within the United States at 
he time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
Pane and binding of the book have been per- 
‘ormed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
Plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective as of June 3, 1949, contains 
the following provisions: 1. It offers an alternative 
to the requirement of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other wo: k, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
2. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 


Record of Atomic Explosions by the United States 


1, July 16, 1945 (A) 13, Feb, 6, 1951 
2. Aug. 6, 1945 (H) 14. Apr.-May, 1951 (E) 
3. Aug. 9, 1945 (N) 15. Apr.-May, 1951 (E 
4, June 30, 1946 (B) 16, Apr.-May, 1951 (E 
5. July 25, 1946 (B) 17. Apr.-May, 1951 (E 
6. Apr.-May, 1948 (E) 18. Oct. 22, 195 
7. Apr.-May, 1948 (EB) 19. Oct. 28, 1951 
8. Apr.-May, 1948 (E) 20. Oct. 30, 1951 
9. Jan. 27, 1951 21. Nov. 1,’ 1951 
10. Jan. 28, 1951 22. Nov. 5, 1951 
1l. Feb. 1, 1951 23. Nov. 19, 1951 
12. Feb. 2, 1951 24, Nov. 29, 1951 


(A)—Alamogordo, N. Mex., 
verified the number of tests in the April-May, 


President Truman, Sept. 23, 1949, 
Oct. 3, 1951, a third on Oct. Rare ere ig 
bomb), was reported ‘by the 
Aug. 31, 1953, 

Britain became the third nation to 
off northwest Australia, A second was 


A hydrogen bomb, 
10 to 20 mi. wide and cause damage and death f. 


Laws and Documents—Copyright Law; Atomic 
ht Law of the United States 


(B)—Bikini, (E)—Eniwetok, (H)—Hiroshima, 
at AEC testing grounds, Nevada. AEC has not disclosed the dates of the 

1951, and the No i 
reported as “‘contributing’’ to hydrogen bomb research. ve 


the first Soviet atomic explosion. Second was r orted | 
22, 1951. A fourth Aug. 12, 1953 (claimed a 
AEC, Aug. 20, 1953, A fifth, Aug, 


roughly comparable to 3,000,000 tons of TNT, could 
rom burns over a 40-mi.-wide area. 
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‘ 


Explosions 


Sietion ataced 3. It ts the fl 
first pu! we mport 
into the United States of 1500 copies, in one 
eee shipments, of a book or periodical of 


e lish language during the 
lication abroad. This privilege 
eels tone ae that have already been reg 


‘ or oe 
rted must bear a U. S. copyright notice. 


Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Cop; 
right may also be had of certain classes 
works (see b, c, below) of which copies : 
reproduced for sale, by in the pas 
Office an application for registration, wi 
statu fee of $4, sending therewith: (a) In thi 
case of tures or other oral addresses or of di 
matic or musical compositions, one complete cops 
of the work: €b) In the case of photogra! on. 
photographic print. (c) In the case of works of al 
(paintings, drawings, sculptures), or of drawing: 
or plastic works of a scientific or technical chars 
acter, one photograph or other identifying repro2 
duction of the work : 
amendment effective Jan. 1, 1953, prohibi 
public presentation or transcription for profit oo 
any lecture, sermon, address or other nondramai 
literary work. A broadcaster who infringes un1 
knowingly shall be fined not more than $100. 


Fees 


For the registration of a claim to copyright it 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles oo 
Tarchandiae, $6; which fees shall include a cern 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 
For every additional certificate of registration, $1) 

For certifying a y of an application fo: 
registration of copyright, and for other cer 
tifications, $2. 

For reco! every assignment, agreemen 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceedin af 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 5 
cents; for each title over one in the paper req 
corded, 50 cents additional. 
For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notices 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each! 
additional title. 
For any requested search of Copyright Office ree 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. 


Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 
The original term of copyright under existin = 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one ye 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal! for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 


he 


25. Apr. 1, 1952 - 37. Mar. 31, 1953 
26. Apr, 15, 1952 38. Apr. 6, 1953 
27. Apr. 22, 1952 39. Apr, 11, 1953 
28, May 1, 1952 40, Apr. 18, 1953 
29. May 6, 1952 41. Apr. 25, 1953 
30. May 25, 1952 42. May 8, 1953 
31. June 1, 1952 3. May 19, 1953 
32, June 6, 1952 44, May 25, 1953 
33, November, 1952 (BE) First test of an 
34, November, 1952 (E) atomic shell. 
35. Mar, 17, 1953 45. June 4, 1953 
36. Mar. 24, 1953 


(N)—Nagasaki. All others: 
Eniwetok tests and has not; 
1952 series—the latter being | 


by Soviet Union to be a hydrogen: 
23, 1953, was confirmed by the AEC, | 


according to generally accepted } 


devastate an area) 


across state lines a Federal offense, punishable. by 


Charles B. Ross, 4, in Germantown, Pa., July 1, 

§ 1874. $20,000 demanded, but not delivered. Boy 

_ never found. Abductors shot while committing 
_ burglary. 

__ Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 

18, 1900. Returned Dec. 20 after $25,000 ransom 

= paid. Pat Crowe confessed. : 

- Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 
; two youths, Loeb and Leopold, who killed boy. 
‘Demand for $10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, 
_ Leopold still there. 

Marian Parker, 12, in Los Angeles, Dec. 15, 1927, 

_ Feturned dead after $1,500 paid. William E. Hick- 

“Man convicted, hanged. 

Michael Katz, 37, in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 18, 

1930. Ransom of $100,000 paid; Katz returned 

“unharmed. 

Mrs. Nelly Donnelly and chauffeur, in Kansas 

' City, Mo., Dec. 16, 1931. Ransom of $75,000 not 

paid. Both released Dec. 18. Martin Depew, 2 

_ others convicted. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 20 mos. old, taken 

from nursery in house at Hopewell, N.J., Mar. 1, 
*1932. $50,000 ransom paid. Body found May 12. 
‘Bruno Hauptmann executed. 

_ Charles Boettcher, 2nd, in Denver, Feb. 12, 

1933. Released Mar. 1 after $60,000 ransom paid. 
Gordon Alcorn sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Margaret McMath, 10, in Harwichport, Mass., 
May 2, 1933. Released May 5 after $60,000 paid. 
Kenneth Buck convicted. 

7 Mary McElroy, 25, in Kansas City, Mo., May 27, 

if 1933, released May 28 after $30,000 paid. Walter 

m™ McGee given life. 5 

4 William A. Hamm, Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 

if 1933. Ransom of $100,000 paid. Alvin Karpis 

uf given life. 

4 John Factor (Jake the Barber) near Chicago 

July 1, 1933. Released July 12 after $70,000 paid. 

Members of Touhy gang convicted. 

John J. O’Conhell, Jr., 24, in Albany, N.Y., July 
7, 1933. Released July 30. $40,000 paid. Kid- 
#i mapers convicted. 

i August Luer, 78, in Alton, Ill., July 10, 1933, 

returned July 16. No ransom paid. Three men 
and a woman given life. 

A Charles F. Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22, 
1933. Released July 31 after $200,000 paid. Geo. 
(Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 others given life. 

‘- Brooke Hart, 22, in San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, 

b} 1933. Body found Nov. 26. $40,000 ransom not 

wi paid. Two kidnapers lynched. 

Edward G. Bremer, 37, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 17, 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and, on 
‘} conviction, shall be removed from office. 

Only the House of Representatives can impeach, 

and only the Senate can try the accused. A two- 

|} thirds vote is needed to convict. The convicted offi- 

cial may be removed from office and disqualified 

‘| from holding any office of honor, trust or profit of 
)} the United States. The record: 

(1) William Biount, one of the first Senators from 
Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
ft expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
voted guilty, 19 to 7, removed from office. 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 

| with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 

1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 

(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 
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Laws and Documents—Major Kidnaping Crimes; Impeachments 


Major Kidnaping Crimes, 1874-1953 


» A Federal law passed in 1932, known as the Lindbe! 


651 


h law, makes transport of a kidnaped person 


death. 
1934. Released Feb. 7 after $200,000 paid. Two 
given life. 


June Robles, 6, in Tuscon, Ariz., Apr. 25, 1934. 
Recovered May 14 before $15,000 ransom was paid. 
William F. Gettle, 46, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
May 10, 1934. Found alive by police May 14. Ran- 
en of $75,000 not paid. Three given 37 years 
ch. 

Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 26, in Louisville, Ky., 
Oct. 10, 1934. Released Oct. 16. Ransom of 
ee not paid. Thos. H. Robinson, Jr., given 

George Weyerhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., May 
24, 1935. Returned home June 1 after $200,000 
paid. Kidnapers given 20 to 60 years. 

Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dec, 
27, 1936. Found dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper 
asked $28,000, failed to contact, escaped. 

Charles S. Ross, 72, in Chicago, Sept. 25, 1937. 
Found dead. John H. Seadlund executed. 

Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1937. Body not found. Two kidnapers executed. 

Peter Levine, 12, in New Rochelle, N.Y., Feb. 
24, 1938. Dismembered body found May 29. $30,- 
000 ransom not paid. Kidnapers escaped. 

James Bailey 5, in Princeton, Fla., May 
28, 1938. Killed after $10,000 paid; Franklin P. 
McCall executed. 

Mare de Tristan, 3, in Hillsborough, Calif., 
Sept. 20, 1940. $100,000 not paid. Two hunters 
found abductor and boy Sept. 22 in a stalled car 
in the Sierra mountains. Wilhelm J. Muhlen- 
broich, 39, German immigrant, clubbed uncon- 
scious by hunters, convicted, given life. 

Daniel J. Scanlon, 8-mos.-old baby, taken from 
hospital Columbus, O., Oct. 12, 1942. Ruby Cre- 
means, caught with baby, pleaded guilty, given 
20 years. 

Linda Stamm, 9, taken in Santa Fe, N.M., Nov. 
11, 1950, by Dr. Nancy Campbell, 43, who was 
caught reaching for $20,000 ransom; sentenced 10 
to 15 years prison at Albuquerque, N.M. 

Bobby Greenlease, 6, son of Robert C. Green- 
lease, motor car dealer in Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 
28, 1953. He was taken from school by a woman and 
@ ransom of $600,000 was demanded and paid, 
Oct. 4. On Oct. 7 St. Louis police arrested Carl 
Austin Hall, 34, with a record for robbery, and 
found nearly $300,000 in his hotel room. On the 
same day the body of Bobby, shot through the 
head, was found in a grave in the yard of Mrs. 
Bonnie Brown Heady, 41, in St. Joseph, Mo., the 
woman who called for Bobby. Police said the two 
admitted kidnaping and killing the boy. 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; voted 
guilty, removed from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; acquitted. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
charged with corrupt collusion with coal mine 
owners and railroad officials. Tried, July 13, 1912- 
Jan. 13, 1913. Verdict guilty, removed from office. 

(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Ill, The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 

(11) Harold Lotderback, U. S. District Judge, 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida, was impeached Mar. 
2, 1936, on charges of unethical transactions re- 
lating to fees. He was acquitted on 6 counts, 
voted guilty on one, 56 to 28 and removed from 
once but not disqualified from holding further 
office. 
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President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was 50 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that. I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.’’ 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second drait, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 
delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, , 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propcsition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives: 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. ; 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ; 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our’ 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, - 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here> 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus so nobly advanced. It is rather’ 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead: 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of deyotion—- 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under - 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The National Anthem—tThe Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cochrane’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S, Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cochrane consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then under guard on their 
own ship. This was supposed to be the Minden. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels in 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we 


) ailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 


Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
Se ene ee of the free and the home of the 
rave 


bag 
On a shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 


reposes, 
What . that which the breeze, o’er the towering |, 


eep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now pene O6 the gleam of the morning’s first 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it oae 
Geer eho jand of the free and the home of the 
ay! 


os In’s Getts pes rg Address; The National Anthem mn = 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


% 


draft was exhibited on the Fredom Train. 
- vairin Ne oe arte oe 
id at few Yor! ben 
soldiers, Wa Illinois State Historic: 


George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in 
yolume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold fé 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss 3 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cin’ 
former Cuban ambassador to the United State 

The official version of the Gettysburg addree 
follows: 


the channel. Only four Americans were killed ans 
24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disablec 

During the night Key anxiously observed ‘‘tht 
bombs bursting in air’’ and in the murky dawn sa: 
that the ‘‘flag was still there.’’ He wrote a stanz 
on the back of an envelope to the tune of An 
creon in Heaven. This envelope seems to have dis 
appeared. Key made a clean copy next day in hi} 
hotel, the Fountain Inn, and showed it to hi 
brother-in-law, Judge Nicholson, who ordered 
printer to issue it on broadsides, of which two s 
vive. On Sept. 25 it was published in the Balt; 
more American. Later Key made three copies: 
that written Oct. 21, 1840, is in the Library of Com 
gress; a second is in the Pennsylvania Historice 
Society, Philadelphia. 

The copy that Key made in his_hotel on Sept 
14, 1814, was bought by the Walters Art Galle 
of Baltimore, at auction in New York in 1934. Th) 
Walters Gallery sold the manuscript to the Ma 
land Historical Society June 27, 1953, for the pric@ 
it had paid, $26,400. The purchase price way 
donated by Mrs. Thomas Courtney Jenkins ai 
Baltimore in memory of her mother-in-law, Mrs 
Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of a first cousiz 
of Francis Scott Key. 


m1 
And where is that band who so vauntingly swe 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion: 


A home and a country should leave us no more 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps 
pollution. 


No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
proses terror of flight, or the gloom of th: 
grave: 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph do 
wave 


i 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! | 


IV 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stane 
Saco their loved homes and the war's deso;) 
ation ! 


Blest with victory and peace, 
rescued land | 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserve 
us a nation. i 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our trust. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shag 


wave 
.O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
| 


may the heav’s 


Laws and Documents—United Nations Charter 


Z Charter of the Gnited Nations 


rf 
_ We, the peoples of the United Nations 
_ ,, Determined to save succeeding generations from 
P Scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
‘ brought untold sorrow to m: , and 
| To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person 
n the equal right of men and women and of 
' Nations large and small, and 

__ To establish conditions under which justice and 
i alae for the obligations arising from treaties 
\ a other sources of international law can be 
Maintained, and 
__.To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 
_ To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
- peace and security, and 

‘oO re, by the acceptance of principles and 

the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
mot be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
Promotion of the economic and social advancement 
‘of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 

resent Charter of the United Nations and do 
ereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 
CHAPTER I 
es PURPOSES 

- Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
“gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 

ring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
With the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement ‘of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; f 
2. To develop friendly relations among nations 

based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
® and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
4 other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

eace; 
. 3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
* tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 
| 4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 
* Article 2—Thé organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 
1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 

endangered. 

ei All iiembers shall refrain in their interna- 

tional relations from the threat or use of force 

against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 

Manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 

i Nations. 

ann members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
go far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

”%, Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
mot prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, s ‘esen 
lege and ratify it in accordacte: with Aenate 


Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states whi 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zetion bats able and willing to carry out thee 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 
ae from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these ES and privileges may ke 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmamen 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such paar 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international pspee and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
Bie the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 
initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the. purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 
tion; 


af 


forth in Chapter IX and X. 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of ore eee re- 

ess of origin, which it deems likely to impair 

general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
Violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain internationai 
peace and security. 

2. The Generai Assembly shall receive and con- 
eee reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 
tion. 

Article 16—‘‘The Generai Assembly shail perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.”’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a_ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council. 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to ae the members on the 
Trusteeship Council accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other apes one oaks the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a-two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
ermit such a member to vote if itis satisfied that 
he failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 
__ Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
paverns ional peace ene greeny ene to the other 
purposes 0: e€ organization, and also to e 
geographical distribution. eeiene 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 


it re-election. 
. Each member the Security Council 
have one representative. 
PEIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt al 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem 


2. In discharging these 
cil shall act in accordan 


Security Council in accordance with the pro’ 
of the present charter. 
Article 26—In order to promote the esta 


biishmen® 
and maintenance of international peace and secur~@ 


ity with the least diversion for armaments of th 


world’s human and economic resources, the Secur-+§ 


ity Council shall be responsible tor formulatiny 

with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit~ 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submittec 
to the members of the United Nations for th 
establishment of a system for the r 

armaments VOTING 


Article 27—1. Each member of the Secu 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proc 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vo 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative voi 
seven members including the concurring votes o 
the permanent ‘members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Parag: x 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstaim 


ae: PEOCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for th 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of! 
the organization. < 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 


3. The Security Council may hold meetings at | 


such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
et Blige 0: Ras pages 

cle e Secur: Council shall adopt i 

own rules of procedure, Ynoluding the method 4 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 


. 
' 


which is not a member of the Security Council may 7 


participate without a vote in the discussion 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
Lg eis ngs = aoe ae mylar 

icle y member of the United Nat; 
which is not a member of the Security S| 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 


by the Security Council, shall be invited 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 


if it is a party to a dispute under consideration) 
to par- - 


The Security Council shall lay down such condi-- 


a State which is not a member of the United 


Nations. 
CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 


inquiey. mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
c 


settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 

rangements, or other peaceful means of their 
ae fhe Se ity Council shall, ieems 

: e curity un 8 » when it 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle teaan 
artic Se The Security © cil 

cle e Security Council may inves 

any dispute, or any situation which might eal a 
international friction or give rise to a ute, 
in order to determine whether its continuance ig 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


tions as it may deem just for the participation of | 


i 
f 


| 


i 
i 


iH 


| 


. 


. 
| 


o _the Security Council, or of the General As- 


sembly. : 

#,,2-. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
; 


souncil or of the General Assembly any dispute 
which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 

purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
cific settlement provided in the present charter. 
3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
pect of matters brought to its attention under 
S article will be subject to the provisions of 
= Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 

tage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
7 yeni appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 


‘a ju ent. 

. The Security Council should take into con- 
‘}sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
eeoute which have already been adopted by. the 
rties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
2€ Security Council should take into consideration 

4 legal disputes should as_a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
"fof Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 3/—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute’ is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
‘ment as it may consider appropriate. 

)) Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
ta view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 
J ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS 


7 


; 


A TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 
Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
itaken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 

41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 

Peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 

}provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
| 4 the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
ures. 

ieArticle 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
aphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
jon, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 
Article 42—Should “the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
Jand forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. ig 
Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
|purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

eement or agreements shall govern 
he Sunes", and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
gated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
¢he Security Council and member states or between 
¢he Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

Article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide armed 
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ature referred to in Article 34 to the attention’ 


forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. j 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 


| possible disarmament. 


2. The Military Staff Committees shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such*forces shall he 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. : 

Article 48—1. The action required to earry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
= oe the measures decided upon by the Security 

ouncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems sae! | 
from the carrying out of those measures shal 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this ie of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in ra way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ceuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to re aaa or restore international peace and 
security. 

y: CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements e 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional ageucies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of loeal din- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the pene 
of the states coneerned or by reference from the 
Security Couneil. 

4. This article in no way impairs the appliea- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 

Artiele 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
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enforcement action under its authority. But 
be ontorcersent action shall be taken under a1 
arrangement or regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as organization may, on 

uest of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the Ba ang ser oa preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

2. The term ‘‘enemy state” as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Tangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 

for peaceful and friendly relations amon: 
nations based on respect for the principle of equ: 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher teandards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
eae neut distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
une wide international responsibilities as de- 
finéd in théir basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
asians in accordance with the provisions of Article 


3. 
2: “4 agar agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.’’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3. the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
pics poncerned a 

i may make recommendations for the pur 
of promoting respect for, and observance ok eae 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis-— 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
pusters fallin ean ate competence. 

- It may call, in accordance with the rules - 
scribed by the United Nations, international toad 
ferences on matters falling within its competence, 
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Article 63—1. The 


regular reports from the 

may: make arrangements wi 

United Nations and with the specialized 

I eee reer tndttion and faling itu t 
own reco! eni 

competence which are made by the General A 

sem 


ports to oe Counc 
may furnish information to the ne 
and shall assist the Security Council upon 
request. t 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Counc 
shall perform such functions as fall within tf 

ce in connection with the gs a 
recommendations of the General Assembly) 

2. It may, with the approval of the Genel 
Assembly, perform services at the request of thi 
members of the. United Nations and at the fre 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It gney errere such other functions as ar 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter ans 
such functions as may be assigned to it by thi 
General Assembly. 

VOTING : 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic ans 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Coune> 
shall be taken by a majority of the member! 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Counc? 
shall set up commissions in economic and socia 
fields and for the promotion of human rights 
and such other commissions as may be requireé 
for the performance of its functions. 

cle 69—The Economic and Social Counc? 
shall invite any member of the United Nations 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that membe:! 

Article e Economic and Social Counct! 
may make srrangenens for representatives of tha 
sponse agencies to participate, without vote, 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives 
Pen in the deliberations of the specia 
agencies, 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Counct 
may make suitable arrangements for consultatio: 
with non-governmental organizations which ' are 
concerned with matters within its competence 
Such arrangements may be made with intern 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, witl 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Coun 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall mee# 
as required in accordance with its rules, whi 
shall include provision for the convening of mee 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 
DECLARATION BEGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Article 73—Members of the United Nations whick 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis+ 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yer 
attained a full measure of self-government recog~ 
nize the principle that the interests of the ‘imhabis 
tants of these territories are Paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to th 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
well-being of the inhabitants of ieee ars ne 
- ° e abitants o: ese 

and, to, this ends ee territories 
a ‘o insure, w ue respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic: 
social, and educational advancement, »their st 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; | 
To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples, 
and to assist them in the progressive deve opment 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
Particular circumstances of each territory and its 
Peoples and their varying stages of advancement: 
(ce) To further international peace and security 
(d) To promote constructive measures of develop 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna= 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve= 

ment of the social, economic, and scientific pu: 
poses set forth in this Paragraph; and | 
] 


; 


‘(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
fer tintennation ones ae 


for 
respectively responsible other than 
to which Chapters XII and XIII 


cle 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
their policy in respect to the territories, to 
lich this T applies, no less than in respect 
heir metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
1 rinciple of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
nt being taken of the interests and well-bein 
the rest of the world, in social, economic an 


Ma CHAPTER XII 
' INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
d its authority an international trusteeship 
em for the administration and supervision of 
territories as may be placed thereunder by 
ibsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
jories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 
Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ip system in accordance with the purposes of the 
es oe laid down in Article 1 of the present 
arter, s e: 
4 (a) To further international peace and security: 
— «b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
a the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
elopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
nees of each territory and its peoples and the 
ely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
d as may be provided by the terms of each 
irusteeship agreement; 
(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
‘for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
mcourage recognition of the interdependence of 
he peoples of the world; and 
"(a). To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
fic and commercial matters for all members of 
e United Nations and their nationals, and 
gual treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
sions of Article 80. 
Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
9 such territories in the following categories as 
nay be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 


eements: 

a) Territories now held under mandate; 
8} Territories which may be detached from ene- 
states as a result of the second World War; 


(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
am by states responsible for their administra- 


pion. 

2 It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
s to which territories in the foregoing categories 
be brought under the trusteeship system and 
pon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
My to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
g@hould be Sted on respect for the principle of 
overeign equality. 

Article 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
cluding any alteration or amendment, shall be 
greed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
ding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
fries held under mandate by a member of the 
Jnited Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
or in Articles 83 and 85. 
Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
Individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
nee with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
lntil such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
mg in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
self to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
yer of any states or any peoples or the terms 
f€ existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
e parties. 
2 Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
sreted as giving grounds for delay or postponement 
5f the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
ander the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. i 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
tach case include the terms under which the 

st territory will be administered and designate 
he authority which shall exercise the administra- 
don of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
fter called the administering authority, may he 
me or more states of the United Nations itself. 
Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
irusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
Which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
‘ory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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dice to any special a 
ee Fen Meares greement or agreements made 
Article 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to peeere areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
Br, ine: basis apiettices “ett Tosh Tin eastiaa ae 
; © objectives s (} A { 
shall be applicable to the people of each Ee 


area. 
3. The Security C hall, 

presicins or ay. ouncil s . subject to the 
Boe ena to security consi 

oO 


economic, social ani 
Mea tiele 84—Ti shall be the d ter 

cle 8) e duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter= 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard- by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
et of the following members of the United 

ations: 

; ) Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
pier nominates trust territories and those which 

lo not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING . 

Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed _ statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


7 - 
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and forms an in part of the present be pat 

Article 93—1. members of the United Nations 
aaa Foe A to the statute of the Inter- 
pation 1: justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a 7 to the statute of the 
Internationa] Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of t. Cc 

Article 94—1. Each member of the 
tions undertakes to pom ply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is 

2. If an 

meen it under a 

e other D: 


resent Charter shall 
Tea Nations from en- 


of Justice to gi 
legal question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretar 
general shall make an annual report to the Gener: 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall bé permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
oenee and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 

the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
@ geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
_.__ MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
eer ane. a 

rticle —The organization shall enjo 
territory of each of its members such a ar ba 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
ts functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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territory of each of its members &! 
privileges and pra unities as are necessary ; 
Representatives of the members of the Ur 

d officials the 


necess: for dent 
thetr fictions in connection with the 
ion. 


or may pro 
of the United 


CHAPTER XVII : 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEME] 
Article 106—Pending the co! into fo: 


oe ations for this purpose. 


shall, accor 

graph 5 of that declaration, 
another 51 
members of th 


action. : 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present ch 
shall come into force for all members of the > 
ganization when they have been adopted bh 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Genes 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with th 
respective constitutional processes by two-th 
of the members of the United Nations, includay” 
all the permanent members of the Security Couns 

Article 109—1. A_ general conference of 
members of the United Nations for the p : 
of reviewing the present charter may be ft 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thii 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of ¢ 
seven members of the Security Council. Each me 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in» 
conference. 

2. Any alternation of the present charter reco 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conferer 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance 
their respective constitutional processes by ty 
thirds of the members of the United Nations 
cluding all the permanent members of the #§ 
curity _Council. i 

. If such a conference has not been held beféy 
the tenth annual session of the General Assem™ 
following the coming into force of the prese 
charter the proposal to call such a_ conferer 
shall be placed on the agenda of that sessae 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shi} 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of i 
members of the General Assembly and by a vw 
of any seven members of the Security Council, 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND -SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter shall 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance w 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. ‘The ratifications shall be deposited with t# 
Government of the United States of Americs 
which shall notify all the signatory states of ex: 
deposit as well as the secretary general of ¢ 
organization when he has been elected. 

. The present charter shall come into fox 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Repub’ 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist & 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain a) 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Am 
ica, and by @ majority of the other. signatc, 
Caries: 


6 


Article 111—The present charter, of whi 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and ae 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposi 
in the archives of the Government of the Uni 
States of America. Duly certified copies ther 
shall be transmitted by that Government to 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of 
United Nations have signed the present char 

Done in the city of San Franciseo the twent, 
bree fay of June, one theusand nine hundred 
orty-five. 
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AGRICULTURE 
‘Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1950) 


Average value Average value 
Sohbet liitags 
,f States | Farms Farms States Farms Rene buildings 


Per | Per 
Farm | Acre 


Acres 
16,016,721 
19,317,937 
41,194,044 
20,969,411 
36,006,603 
b x 827| 20,327,683 
eee ean 14,112,841 
. 2,598 191,052 


1{ 13,043] 11411 
265! 166,643/3,688.54 
6) 16,617) | 57.23 


8,214,626 

ee 23,221,095 
epee rete 34,420,892 

U. S. Total'5,382,162'1,158,565,852! 13,983] 64.96 
POSSESSIONS (*Not available.) 


qodieta 421,799 12,465] 15.51 
eae ot 33,961 80.29 


43, , aoe 2,26: i 
9,323 72.85 if 53,515 1,844,886 * 
,725, 20,343 i Amer.Samoa 1,490 14,830 = * 
47,521,809' 30,228 i Virgin Isl... 755 63,753 | 8,600! 101.84 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
ndicate hectases, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers 
6,351; é tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
8.885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers, 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers 
13,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers 346,765. 

No data later than 1950 has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Cropland 
Farms in Harvested, 
Total Area Prior Year! 


Value of 
Farm Land, 
Buildings 


Farms 


Acres Per cent Dollars 
aerator be 3,272,000,000 
4 
a2 
‘ 
2 ,801,000,000 
ie 66,316,000,000 
:8 ; 0 
4 32,859,000,000 
Af 33,642,000,000 
1,141,615,000 9 46,389,000,000 


141,615, 10, 
1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,260,606,000 


1prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 
arvested. 2Based on reports for only a sample. of farms. 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14=100 per cent) 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 

Yr. Bree: Index exer: Index aoe: Index Yr. Avon: Index rer Index shige Index 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Per- | Per Per~| Per |-¥Per- | Per Per- | Per | Per-| Per Per-| Per 

sons cent SO) cent soDs cent sons cent sons cent sons cent 
1910.|12,146 (1 9,269 2,877 00 1942.]11,45 95 68: 2,76 96 
1915.|11,98 99 9,047 99 2,934| 101 1943.}11,329 94 8,704 95 62 91 
1920.|11,362 94 479 93 2,88 100 1944./11,055) 92 8,643 94 2,412 83 
1925.|11,466 95 P 94 2,887; 100 1945.|10,813 8,548) 93 2,265 73 
1930.|11,16 93 8,329 9 2,83: 98 1946 .|11,092 92 8,766 96 yO 80 
1935. |11.654 97 9,130) 100 2,524 87 1947./11,166 93 8,759 96 2,407 83 
1937 .|11,651 97 8,8. 97 2,801 97 1948 .|11,080 92 8,595 94 2,485 86 
1938 .|11,658 8,856 97 2,802 97 1949 89 12 91 2.430 84 
1939.|11,723 97 8,915 97 2,808 97 -1|1950. |10,351 86 8,043 8 2,308 80 
1940.|11,671 97 8,866 97 2,805 97 ||1951.|10,022 83 7,799 85 22 77 
1941./11,419 95 8,652 94 2,767) 96 1|1952.| 9,758 81 7,595 83 2,163 75 
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State 


Michigan... .. 5... 
Wisconsin.......... 
East North Central 
Minnesota. 
Iowa..... 


Missouri. . 

North Dakota.......-..:---++: 
South Dakota.........-...-+-- 
preoreekn 


Florida : 
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“660 ype le Toone: Goveratient Payments, Price I dices 
Farm Income and Government Payments, re States 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Astewwe 


Cash receipts from 
farm marketing 


5,301,402| 6,071,205] 6,286,016 


28,772,839| 32,621,748! 33,125,399 


Livestock and Products—(1951) $19,568,961,000; ana? $18,498,594,000. 


Crops—(1951) $13,052,787,000; (1952) $14,626,805,0 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department y, Agriculture 


Year 
(1910-1914—100) 
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Agriculture—Chief Crops 
Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Bureau of es Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Cotton 
Lint | Seed 


Oats 


el 
Barl Be All Rye | Buck- Flax- 
ey, for erain wheat © | wheat Rice send 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,0 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
bushels | bushels | beancts nh 
,080,130|1,274,592| 301.619 os cae $5 45,3: 


All 
Corn 


Rade 


NE AOAMAUaIRHOD wor 
ete acte tts 


DID > > CU 09 C0 phe pe Cee 


Banca 


83,31611,291,447| 15,910] 3/163 48,660! 31,002 


Henares feet | as P. 

u ums picke oy- ‘ota- 
for for dry dr. d Boats toes 

forage | silage toes 
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+. 1|2}207,477| 104/424 


Sugar cane 
ok Se ae ra wai i Oranges 
ee - al- = an 
Crops(a) d Pecans | monds | nuts berts Tan- 

gerines 


tons tons tons tons 
28.6 13.5 30.3 3 
62.2 12.7 57.4 1,2 52,073 
48.5 28.7 62.5 3.9 75,742 
61.4 15.0 50.8 3.2 85,510 
60.9 9.5 70.0 5.8 85,163 
38.7 31.5 61.2 4.3 89,349 
66.5 20.5 63.8 7.0 106,651 
71.0 31.7 71.8 6.5 113,210 
69.4 32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
38.1 47.2 71.9 8.4 118,540 
59.8 35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
88.0 36.5 71.1 6.4 104,120 
62.2 43.3 88.1 11.0 108,475 
61.4 37.7 64.3 6.7 121,710 
77.4 42.7 77.4 6.9 122,590 
482,590 61.8 35.3 80.7 11.5 125, 800 


sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, 
iBeginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.’’ 


Apples 
Grape- | Lem- ——- Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons 1 Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
All counties 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
boxes boxes bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels | crates 
18,690 7,950 yl 2,458) 584 9,1 

18,347 7,787 25,943 2,477) 516 10,811 
35,192 11,983 29,279 2,449) 704 11,786 
42,883 17,236 29,590 2,466; 570 12,319 
40,261 11,720 29,129 2,725| 725 12,506 
50,481 14,880 30,244 1896) 812 12,870 
56,090} 11,050 24,239 2,965} 688 6,459 
2,180} 12,550 31,071 2,696} 376 4,366 
63,450} 14,450 32,521 2,767| 656 5,201 
59,520 13,800 33,438 3,137| 856 7,004 
61,630 y 34,052 3,020} 792 8,895 
45,530 10,010 , 3,061; 968 10,224 
36,500}; 11,360 34,068 2,623); 841 8,795 
46,580] 13,450 29,312 2,688 983 11,295 
40,500} 12,800 30,028 3,390} 910 11,779 
36,950 12,800 30,744 3,160! 796 11,857 


tie rar, Prices Wi cgen Cer . ' | 


Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; pingpeeie of gine 
The fi represent dollars per 100 lbs. for ae Fs beef cattle, veal calves maps ay na 
ad h < cents per Ib. for wool; dollars per ton for 3 
00 Seoade tor See eg timothy seed, ond alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat 
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30.90 46.90| 70.10 
22.40 31.30! 65. 21 
The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye; buckwheat, potatoes, sweet 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per Ib. for cotton, bu 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


s e 
= |e = 2 
Year Jan. 15 8 E é 8 
E | of < 
' 27.4| 89.2 18.60) 28.04 5 
é 18.8} 36.1 18.00} 38.56 3 
a 28.1) 59.9 17.20) 26.00 5 
f 39.5) 103.2 27.40) 44.34|117.5 
6.11 40.4] 108.0 33.00} 52.80 0 
6.18 40.7} 104.0 34.00] 52.80 0 
6.34 40.7| 115.0 34.20} 50.90) 154.0 
7.64 41.5) 144.0 37.00} 90.40] 191.0 
9.29 41.2} 171.0 25.60] 95.10/ 281.0 
9.10 50.3} 196.0 43.40! 65.70 A) 
9.69 i a 43. .0 
5.50 
3.40 
8.40 
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145.0 ‘ : 
138.01 207.0! 386.0 
2Hay, all, baled. %American-upland cotton list price. 
“all chickens’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. 
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AVERAGE FARM WAGES 
Per month Per day Per month Per day — Per month Per day 
: pari Lessee 


: Cal. i 
yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. Excl. Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Exc 
board|board|board|board board|board|board|board} board|board|board|boa 


1910/$21.00/$28.00} $1.05) $1.35)/1935|$22.00/$30. 5 4 $1.35/|1944/$71.00/$91.00] $3.50) $3- 
1915) 22.50] 30.00; 1.10) 1.40 27.50] 37. -30) 1.60)1945| 79.00/101.00) 3.85) 4. 
1920) 51.00] 65.00) 2.80 30 - 95/1946) 86. 4,20 


1 00/108. 
: 55/1947) 92.00)11 


1925} 38.50) 49.00} 2.00 i vie 
-3011948| 99.00|124. 


00 
1930] 37.50| 48.00] 1.80 00 4°80 


NEW SERIES 

Per week Per day ' Per hour 

With| Without}; With Without 
board board board With board 

& room | or room | & room | house 


$24.50 | $30.50. 
5 | ~30.75 


Per month 


With |Witho 
house oard 


Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Year Au | mMitk | At Year All | Milk | St 
On Jan. it |\Cattle | Cows | Sheep On Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows Sheep 


Hogs 


Jz 


3 |avonbyeroonka 


Pdeplerledart-adanl 
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95 
ae es ‘i 14,478 a Ace r 
eae ay seal 47,441| 54,353] 14,104 RE ates 93°696 
a ence ZeDerses hee with the year 1935. 
head A arent exes). value of livestock on farms as of Jan, 1, 1953 was as follows (average value 
cattle 997,173,000 ($128.00); Milk cows $4,838,319 ($202.00): H { 
Stock sheep $439,213,000 ($15.80); Horses $182,598,000 (Si1-20) Mules $115 991.000 shee ae Cree. 
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$609,185,000 ($1.41); Turkeys $32,906,000 ($6.16) 
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Ie Visible Supply of 


Source: Chicago 
Corn ( 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) 


Date nares 


-|Dec. 31) 92,123|\July 
-|Jan. 3) 75,3 


35.\Jan. 5] 81,328/F 
(0. [Sept. 28/173,573| June 
-|Jan. _1/117,291|June 


: 30/54;44 
. 10|68,1 
. 13'59,146\Sept. 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


-|Jan. _6|211,589'June 
‘lSept. 13!276'267!May 


Wheat 
High 
Month| Dols. 


NNNENNEEFOSOME 
SHON HH NDUrMdorIWer 
SSSarnsSusracrce 
Se SE RON 
NNNNWWNE SHEEN We 
D> ip ip bo O200 NIH COOH 
SESSLSSIEZSSSR 


_ 
oO 
_ 


#September. SNovember and December. 


Rye—(1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. 
1930) Nov. 45; Jan, 10134. (1935) Aug. 47} 
May 12342, (1945) April 133; Nov. 185. (1946) Jan. 
ept. 15715; May 26815. (1949) April 139; Jan. 17634 
March 21234. (1952) Sept. 200; June 21834, 


Harvested Acreage 


Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exc. duplications)! 


State 
ig40-49| 19517 | 1952 
(4,000) | (2,000) | -G,000) 
Se 1,210 983 978 
400 33 332 
ei 1,136 | 1,027 | 1,016 
45 3 403 
51 45 
33 324 


iNew Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania 


for forage an 
beans, cowpeas 


celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplan 


hay acreage. 2Revised. 
Total harvested acreage (1947) 346,131,000; (1948) 


Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage 
Wheat, Corn and Oats 


Date [ean Date 


{ tJanuary and February. 2March, April and May. 
6January and May. 


HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


(1920) Noy. 14115; 
4; Oct. 6234. (1940) June 3846; April 7544. 


. (1950) Aug. 14244; Dec. 17842. 


AAI I ch ach ER a ae le Dt at el At i 
ea , wheat,. oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums 
tes ia silage, cotton, all Hag, timothy seed, sweetclover seed, dry edible beans, soybeans for 
for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for sirup, sugarcane, sugar 
beets, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, 
cabbage, cantaloupes (including honeydews, honeyballs, and miscell: 
ed cl Disa cisike glwie seed. ieabers ed, and alfalfa seed 

es, and watermelons. Red clover seed, alsike clever seed, lespedeza seed, and alfalfa se are 

Bercnea in the count of crops, but the acreage is not included because it is mostly duplicated in the 


in United States 
Board of Trade 


,000 bushels) 
Small- 


Oats (1,000 bushels) 


Small- 
est 


Larg- 
est 


Feb. 27/33,499\Auc. 7 
4] Nov. Bae 36 


Date Date 


Sept. 23/19/052|Apr. 
Oct. 13)/29,930!Apr. 
Sept. 13'30,318'May 


8 


29,129 
13,858 


Wt bo er St 


98 Sept. 


piers 
RO 


Corn Oats 


Low High Low High 
Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. 
F i Oct. .35 Mar 0. 
06 so "4652 
0.75 : 37% 
0.64% rm) 3454 
0.57 1.06 2854 (5. 
0.55% 0.7834 28 
1.08 1.16 60 
110% 134 5834 
1.33 2:29 "74 
131% 2.97 80 
-|1/37 2:86 "70 
til 1.59 58 
1/30 2.42 "72 
1.67 f 


iS 
o 
_ 
X 


2°90 


8May, November and December. 


‘July 


July 23545. (1925) Sept. 7812; Jan. 1734%. 
(1944) July 11044; 
1947) Aug. 240; Feb. 335. (1948) 


18344; Oct, 270. 
(1951) Sept. 1724; 


of Principal Crops 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exc. duplications)! 


State 

tose ss | 19512 | 1952 

(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
North Carolina..... 6,289 6,190 ,246 
South Carolina. 4,550 4,031 4,060 
Georgia 813 6,445 6,414 
Florida..... 1,210 1,152 1,199 
Kentucky.. 5,296 4,980 4,765 
PPEDNOSSEG. 5055.5 v1.55 5,956 »211 5,132 
Alabama.,......... 6,246 5,003 4,984 
Mississippi......... 6,554 ,526 5,567 
Arkansas........... ,071 476 5,402 
Louisiana. ......... 3,67 3,042 3,010 
Oklahoma,.......... 13,261 10,552 11,180 
PREM AS S , vit, annette 27,647 25,048 24,261 
Montana........... 7,817 9,179 123 
GANG res, wae: 3,346 »550 3,597 
Wyoming....... ,891 1,953 1,978 
Colorado... 6,313 6,153 6,570 
New Mexico 1,663 1,389 1,357 
Arizona.... 827 1,100 1,239 
Utah 2.5% 1,159 1,217 1,270 
Nevada... oo. 478 444 445 
Washington........ 4,187 4,208 
Oregons Sacrenn cack 2,880 2,880 
California: . Si... 6b 916 7,258 


345,621 | 335,791 | 340,935 


United States... 


beets, 
aneous melons), carrots, cauliflower, 
eppers, pimientos, spinach, 


347,785,000; (1949) 351,850,000; (1950) 336,463,000. 


4, 


A orealed —Meat Production; Consumption of Foods; Eggs _ 
Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Department of Agriculture (In million Ibs.) 


a Pork “3 

Beef Veal amb and | exclud. Lard)| All Meats 

Con- | Pre- | Con-| Pro- | Con- 
duc- |sump-| duc- 

“tion | tion | tio: 


Year! | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- 
- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- 
aa Ae tion tion tion 


. 2,227 
ee 145,917 | 6,021] 792 |— 794 |. . 826 f 
19398 a 6.608 6,770 | 1,023 | 1,087 | 877 1276 
1940....] 7,175 | 7,257 981 981 876 3 2.288 
1945. |: :|10:276 | 7,665 | 1,664 | 1,536 | 1,054 | 943 2,066 
"373 | 8,533 | 1,443 | 1,38 923 2,136 
1947. |. .|107432 | 9,916 | 1.605 | 1.545 | 799 | 762 2,402 
1 ’075 | 9,153 | 1,423 | 1.384 | 747} 733 3,321 | 
1949... :| 9,439 | 9/420 | 1/334 | 1/31 603 | 6 2,934 
fet] Sie | eas | reat | ame | ae | aie #003 Gases | 28 
SS i} 8i84: ; ; ; ‘ ; 
Be (pre.) 5628 9,483 | 1,170 | 15101 | 648 | - 640 237035 2/903 


1 1940, data exclude meat produced in Hawaii and Virgin 
Beton ie civilian only. Units are carcass weight equivalent: exclude edible offals. 

2Includes lard entering into manufactured products. Excludes military use. 

8Includes production and consumption for government emergency programs. 


Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Pers 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Aver- 
Commodity! age 1951 |1952* |1953* Commodity! 1951 |1952* |1 
-39 
8; ae nee ae = 7 Ibs. Tbs 
t.)..| 125.3 35. 2 ‘ocessed: 
sated Se id ..| 54.8 55.2 61.0 70 Canned fruit..... 14.8 18.6 0.2 
WCE 2 ae eee 8.1 6.6 Tok 8.4 Canned juices. ... 3.8 14.6 3.4 
Lamb and mutton... 6.7 3.4 4.1 4.2 Frozen (including 
Pork (excl. lard). . 55.7 70.6 72.0 | 61 juices) Sar ss 8 4.7 6.5 
Fish (edible)........ 11.1 11.5 11.3 11.4 Dried@ 72. aes. 5.7 4.3 4.3 
Fresh and frozen.... 5.3 6.4 6.2 2 IiVegetables 
Cannede ewe. ar Pao 8 pete abl. rere ete 4235 4254 [4251 
iia CN a <4 3 2 Cannes, os ee 29.6 | 412 | 40.8 
DARELYDTOSUCCS Mile S| el 2 Oil Rirgmantee oaseuoe: < . . 
ee mare. (S85 | 407 | aay tees oe 128° | 103" | 101 
Chicken (dressed)... 17.8 28.8 29.6 29.6 Sweetpotatoes..._.. 21.3 71 7.2 
Turkey (dressed)... 2.6 5.2 5.4 5.3] Dry edible beans. ... 8.7 8.0 8.4 
Dairy products Dry field peas. ..... 6 7 we 
(Ee oc 2 area 5.5 | 72) 7.7) 7.9isugar, refined... ...: 96.2 | 96.1 | 95.9 
Condensed and evap- 
orated milk...... 16.5 | 18.0 | 17.4 | 17.4/\Grains J 
Fluid milk and cream| 4340 4395 4400 4400 Corn products: 
Ice cream (product Corn meal....... 22.8 12.6 12.3 
ROOLPAG) ce avarauisivw. 9.4 15.9 16.3 16.3 Corn sirup....... 7.6 8.9 8.6 
Fats and oils con starch...... oe re 
5 orn sugar....... ‘ 2 A 
Biter tae and tack Soe ware a Sedo nee Breakfast cereals. . 1.6 1.5 1.5 
tory (actual weight)| 16.6 9.5 8.7 8.6 Hominy te 1.4 2.7 28 
Margarine (actual Oatmeal........ e 3.8 3.0 9 
weight)... ....u00. 2.8 6.5 7.8 8.3|| Barley food products 1.4 14 1.3 
SEN Re aR cise 10.9 | 12.0] 11.7-) Wheat: | 
Shortening......... 11.6 8.9 | 10.1- Blour oor. cies Sere 157 132 130 
Other edible fats and — { 30.4 Breakfast cereals. . 3.7 3.3 3.3 
GU RR AN so... chen 6.2 Goer 8.9- Rive flours »..ays ccs « 2.2 1.5 1.5 
Fruits ce, milled... 2... 5.7 5:7 5.2 
PBB Wesciscchns carla ’a <)-s:0 ¢ 137.5 | 116.1 | 112.9 | 114.8||Beverages 
UERUA  erotitratn «sata © 48.5 44.4 44.2 44.8] - Coffeelo............ 13.9 16.3 16.5 
Apples (commercial)} 30.2 25.4 21.5- PORE, isctcvis SE Os 66 64 6 
Other (excluding -}>70 Cocoa beans....... 4.3 4.0 4.0) 4 
INCLONS) |. 6/0 sicieise 58.8 46.3 47.2- Peanuts (shelled).... 4.3 4.5 4.5 20 


*(1952) Preliminary; (1953) Forecasts. **The apparent per capita consumption was 296 in 1935-2 
406 in 1951, 407 for 1952, and 387 forecast for 1953. : 

1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis exce 
for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-2 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous ye 
and rice which begins in August of previous year. 2Not available. 8Excludes canned food products co: 
taining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4Unrevised for results of 1950 Census 
Agriculture and for population revision. 5Computed from unrounded data. SAverage 1937-39. Da 
prior to 1937 are not available. 7Based on the U. S. domestic requirements of 7,900 thousand tons (r¢. 
value) as determined by the Sccretary of Agriculture. 8All barley food products in terms of m¢ 
equivalent. Includes white, whole wheat, and semolina flour. 10Green bean basis. 


eam Sar a er bees ee 2S 
Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture (in millions) 

State | 1951 | 1952 |\State |) 1951 | 1952 ||State 1951 | 1952 ||State | 1951 | 1952 ||State 1951 | 195! 


Ala... 719 732)|Tll....) 2,989 N.C. Texas} 2,639 
Ariz.. 81 80) |Ind...| 2,589 9||N. D. 30}  594|/Utah, 442 
Ark... 728 705) |Iowa.| 4,740 tae Ohio.. ae 

Calif.} 3,242) 3,550||Kan..| 1,927 i 233 254)/Okla. . 

Colo.. 383 393]|Ky.. 1,194 Ore... 

Conn 661 713}|La. 378 4)/Pa.., 

Del 132 138]|Me 612 LR: 1... 2,211 
Fila... 357|  382||Md... 522 3 BGs, 108 
Ga... 793 828||Mass, 984 -M. S. Dee 

Idaho 267 271||Mich.| 1,603] 1,601/IN. Y. 


i 5 8 — 
E Tenn.| 1,010! 1.023//U. S..159,265!61, ; 
Gross income from farm eggs (1951) $2,348,066,000; (1952 2,104,694 é 
farmers per dozen (1950) 36.5; (1951) a8: "CBO 41.6. ‘ Bi 00. ee 
Gross income (1952) from ‘eges and chickens (inc. commercial broilers) totaled $3,399,948,0 at 


Chickens on farms (January 1, 1953) amounted to 431,410,0 bir j 
Commercial broilers produced totaled 886,036,000 birds, aes 178,989,000 ene ¥918,325,00 


gross income $776,929,000. j 


| 
4 


| 


| , Agriculture—Crop Production by States; Farm Loans 


| : : Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1952 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Winter | Spring Al ‘= 
Oats | wheat | wheat! | Barley | Rye nt eee pace ” Tobacco 
1,000 1,000 000) |) fo90. |= loco. | tkoo0 
bushels | b 
26,268 


ies Pirie eran) 


58 8,508 
4,992 4,2 5 1,327 1,680 
‘otal. . |3,306,735|1,268,280'1,052,801! 217,283! 227,008 - 104,424; 347,504 


ifxcluding durum wheat. 2500 lb. gross weight. %Includes 88,800 bales of American Egyptian cotton 
oduced in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 


315,127!2,207,477 


Farm Credit Administration 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING (in thousands cf dollars) 
Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 


Farm mortgage Loans to cooperatives 
foans by | f5°s disc. fore by 
~~ a _ 2} 
Bea | ati | 3 : : 
~~ 
2 é 5S 8 °c 5- ° ae a2 
End of month | “oO aco ges eq aa Oo -8 es 
3 Hi} 2o6 2.2 & 29 3§ Aey--) 2 ep 
S Ci BRE eee +o =~%5 eee Pa pratt =| 
3 aq s 56 og ag ana son 
u@ Og &5O 35 eis am OMe 
se | gi | 385 | #82 | 38 | S83 | Sse | Ese 
° ¥ 2 o Gad > 
ee :| $6 | &3s | 688 | as | «85 ) oe foaee 
9—December........-- 104 165,236} 33,3 53,6 8 76,2 20,547 
pa0— December Greist erase 1 186,933) 34,102} 171,8 4 3 16,46 
ee recom “-|ee6srage| Beot97| a72;004| 39'089| 1846 000| 14s'e44| 12°85 
— December “ 7 ’ , A 
“ed 3 3 308,671] 35,778 sak mi 


241,879 7,870 16 
276,461) 34,244) 233,907 at 
87| 42,908} 293,608 16 
Selene (c's 425,468 orn cos 3 
949—December..... Anon -941 4 
50—December.........- 2,616) 485,322] 66,787; 455,472 
3 eee 703,250} 88,883} 681,998 


O51—June. .. 0... eee 611.472 83:441| 567'619 


yee S11112]1,046,440 804,788| 98,523] 797,612]........ 342,377 


952—December.......... 1,078,493! 23,374] 627,106! 91,225! 606,116 504 


Includes renewals. 

2Duplicates loans and discounts outstanding for the two institutions. 

@Excludes for each date data for associations which have been placed in liquidation. 
4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. 


» 


ms 


ee 
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“Agriculture —Parm Debt; Grain Statistics 


‘Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups _ 
nares tails of Agricultural Economics; data are for pect United States , 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Total 

farm- Farmers | Life in- | Insured 

wep eae me +] surance |commer- 
lebt! ks? |Corpora panies 


6 
1,355,766 {1,008,359 
... {6,588,270 1,541,041 {1,046,923 
. 17,140,485 257,936-'1,701,611 ‘1,125,058 
1Excludes territories and possessions. 

21930-53, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 
regular mortgages only. , 

S8Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land EB 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 

4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933 . Includes banks in receivers 

5Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for ten 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-deyelopment (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; fe 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing Ic 
pemcnnine 1951. Data also includes similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation ti 
funds. 

SEstimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submittec 
State insurance commissioners, ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’’ and monthly data received from 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. : 
j Bese Al, insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks; 1948-53, all op 
ing banks. 

8Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of Sac 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

®Included with ‘‘others.’’ 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 


NNNNNNNDeH RR hh Ro 


> 


Year 
(Cal.) North } Argen Aus Russia 
gen- = Argen- Black | North So 

Total | Amer. tina | tralia Don she seh tina Sea Amer. Afri d 
1940 197,293] 1 '133,673|  74,942| 4,140 . 
1942 BG.079| Free Chie eee 7 SOQ 5 eee aoe 08 
1943. ,} 408,819) 302,931; 71,944) 33,944)........ff....... S78) oc. cet tots 
1044..| 624,253! 378,155| 92/840) 53,258!...... 2:1... 0020. DICER hey eee 
1945. .| 673,344] 530,412! 90,032] 52:000]/....2 2222 2iii2: 22 O8D|lo Ses ype 
1946. .| 624,100] 515,100] 50,000) 59;000]..°° 5°. - 121i" EIDOD ner ee 
1 se ono) ARR Sea 
130) i 

0 

1951... 90,050 t1380 3,300 
1952. 27520 ,830! 81086 


f—Hstimated. 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1952 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels. 


Center Barley |Soy Beans Total | 
@HCARO A) oases ,000/127,159,000] 36,254,000] 4,380,000 13,279,0 
Minneapolis. ....../142,871/000] 22/496,000] 35,892'000| _57724°000 64°008'000 Ser aiit Pera tt | 
Duluth. . . 000 103,000] 10,121,C00]........... ‘568, 
St. Louis 52,000} 1,590,000 
Milwaukee ,000] 34,373,000 
Kansas City. 297,000] 1,491,000 
Omaha,........ 7,000 ,000 
PEOSAYE es cohen 230,000] 3,403,000 
BIUSIORL ONG cielene.n aca 24,00) 0,000 
Indianapolis. .: 1): 65,000 20,000 
St. Joseph... 11.1! 7,702,000] _6,209;000 7,000] _ 352;000 
Sioux City......... 468, 15,642,000] 756,000] 2,652/000 
Wichita........... 82,000 28,000 12,000 3,000 
Hutchinson, .. 1.) ): 7,0 234/000 10,000 4,000 2,000 62/237, 
Totals 1952..... 637,341,000/390,211,000/131,966,000| 12,803,000|132,304,000| 61,682,000 1,366,307 


Totals 1951 


618,731,000'381,478,000'127, 160,000 20,780,000! 133,595,000! 60,457,000 1,342,201, 


eapolis, 97,262,000; Kansas Git 
000; Chi 53,857,000; Butta 


chinson, 22,720, 
; St. Joseph, 10, 
000. 


‘ 
| 


: 


Agriculture—Livestock Organizations 667 


American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor. 


Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 88 registry associations increased to 1,80 i- 

s issued in 1952, as compared with 1,789,318 in 1951, according to the tally made hy Erecier 
ette in 1953. This increase took place in spite of a considerable drop in the registration of hogs, 
h was off 110,000, the lower figures being reported chiefly for Durocs and Hampshire Swiss. The 
S was influenced by the VE swine disease, which resulted in embargoes on transport of hogs in 
Corn Belt. Purebred cattle made the biggest strides, the Hereford beef cattle registering 548,418, 
increase of 42,357. Aberdeen Angus had the second largest increase in registration, up 25,433 to 


BEEF CATTLE 
_American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass’n, 9 
er Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Frank Richards, sec’y. (164,329) 
American Brahman Breeders’ Ass’n, 1208 Loui- 
Siana St., Houston 2, Tex.—Harry P. Gayden, 
sec’y. (24,013) 

American Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n, Box 349, 
Vinita, Okla.—Raymond Pope, sec’y. (6,400) 
American Charbray Breeders’ Ass’n, 111 W. 4th 
5t.,° Weslaco, Texas.—Mildred D. Gloss, sec’y. 


) 
American Charolaise Breeders’ Ass’n, 111 W. 4th 
:, Weslaco, Tex.—Mildred D. Gloss, sec’y. (151) 
.§ American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass.— 
Kenneth Hinshaw, sec’y. (500) 
“American Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n, 361 South- 
wn Sih Lansing, Mich.—Charles C. Wells, 
sec’y. (611 
American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n, 
361 Southlawn Ave., East Lansing, Mich.—Charles 
. Wells, sec’y. (17) 
American Hereford Ass’n, 300 West 11th St., 
msas City 5, Mo.—Jack Turner, sec’y. (548,418) 
American Polled Hereford Ass’n, 1110 Grand 
ye., Kansas City 6, Mo.—D. W. Chittenden, sec’y. 
3) 


Polled Shorthorn Society of. the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Ass’n, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Union 
ock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill—Emily Krahn, sec’y. 
(14,434) 

- American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Ass’n, Dou- 
ble X Ranch, Belvidere, S. D.—Mrs. Lyndall Berry, 
Bc’y. (262) 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders’ International, P.O. 
Box 1373, Kingsville, Tex.—A. O. Rhoad, Exec. 
ir. (9,278) 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.— 
jAllan C. Atlason, sec’y. (58,943 including 14,434 
Polled Shorthorns.) 

| Pan American Zebu Ass’n, P.O. Box 268, Cotulla, 
Tex.—Roy G. Martin, Sec’y. (2,249) 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n, Brandon, Vt.—Chester 
. Putney, sec’y. (23,208) 

=f Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n, Box 1019, 
Beloit, Wis.—Fred S. Idtse, sec’y. (23,385) 

Dutch Belted Cattle Ass’n of America, 2235 
ebanon Rd., Nashville, Tenn.—R. F. Litsey, sec’y. 
100) 

- American Guernsey. Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N.H.—Karl B. Musser, sec’y. (113,- 
309 


d 


Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America, 1 South 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vt.—H. W. Norton, Jr., 
ec’y. (189,690) 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Solumbus 5, Ohio.—Floyd Johnston, sec’y. (70,343) 
American’ Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, Fairview, 
Mich.—C. H. Shantz, sec’y. (61) 
DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 
American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
3t., Decorah, Iowa.—Mrs. Daisy Moore, sec’y. (30) 
American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Jenstone Ave., Springfield 4, Mo.—W. J. Hardy, 
"y. (27,994) 
| Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln 3, Neb.—F. A. Sloan, sec’y. (5,011) 


SWINE 
erican Berkshire Ass’n, 601 West Monroe St., 
5 Panefeld, Ill.—Wilard D. Brittin, sec’y. (18,051) 
Chester White Swine Record Ass’n, 116 E. 8th 
5t., Rochester, Ind.—Levi P. Moore, sec’y. (18,096) 
United Duroc Record Ass’n, Duroc Bldg., Peoria 
R, Ill.—B. R. Evans, sec’y. (81,034) 
Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., Peoria, 
1—R. L. Pemberton, sec’y. (61,670) 


329. The numbers registered are given in parenthesis. 


National Hereford Hog Record Ass’n, Milo, Ia,— 
A. L. Hyzer, sec’y. (3,621) 

Inbred Livestock Registry Ass’n, Room 8, Live- 
stock Pavilion, University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
—L. M. Winters, secy. 680 Minnesota No. 1: 184 
Minnesota No. 2; 553 Montana No. 1; 285 Incross; 
134 Beltsville No. 1; 58 Maryland No. 1; 41 Belts- 
ville No. 2. Total 1,935. 

OIC Swine Breeders’ Ass’n, Goshen, Ind.— 
Harry C. Miller, sec’y. (6,066) 

Poland China Record Ass’n, 501 E. Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill.—C. W. Mitchell, sec’y. (21,445) 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Ass’n, 
303 Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky.—Hogan Teater, 
sec’y. (201) 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 
Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind—Fred Oben- 
chain, see’y. (28,374) 

American Spotted Poland China Record Ass’n, 
Moberly, Mo.—Van G, Sutliff, sec’y. (772) 

Tamworth Swine Ass’n, Hagerstown, Indiana.— 
Ralph H. Waltz, sec’y. (3,926) 

American Yorkshire Club, Lafayette, Ind.—E. 
Robt. Shannon, sec’y. (10,679) 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, RFD No. 3, 
Oneonta, N.Y.—Katherine Turrell, sec’y. (3,803) 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n of America, 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah.—Mr. Alma Esplin, 
sec’y. (8,320) 

American Corriedale Ass’n, 108 Parkhill, Colum- 
bia, Mo.—Rollo E. Singleton, sec’y, (17,771) 

American Cotswold Record Ass’n, Sigel, Ill.— 
C. P. Harding, sec’y. (307) 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n, 208 
Coon Bldg., Wooster, O.—Don S. Bell, sec’y. 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 
R. No. 2, Dexter, Mich.—Robert Mast, sec’y. (351) 

Black-Top & National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Ass’n, 286 Beech St., Muse, Pa.—I. Y. Hamilton, 
sec’y. (133) 

Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n, Brady, Tex 
—George H. Johanson, sec’y. (3,210) 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa.—J. R. 
Henderson, sec’y. (5,254) 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n, 72 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.—Mrs. Helen Tyler Belote, 
sec’y. (33,793) 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Friendship, Wis.— 
Mrs. Alta H. Robertson, sec’y. (300) 

National Pure-Bred Karakul Fur Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n, 4241 S. Lapeer Road, Metamora, Mich.— 
Frank Perry, sec’y. (48) 

United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
—Mrs. Olive May Cook, sec’y. (100) 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, West 
Milton, O.—Ralph O. Shaffer, sec’y. (536) 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n. 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis 7, Mo—E. H. Mattingly, sec’y. 
(2,763) 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.—C. E. Puffenberger, sec’y. (3,006) 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 
Rt. 1, Box 533, San Angelo, Texas.—Jack B. 
Taylor, sec’y. (12,346) 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, Winters, 
Calif.—A. T. Spencer, sec’y. (220) 

American Romney Breeders’ Ass’n, 214 Witty- 
combe Hall, Corvallis, Ore—H. A, Lindgren, sec’y. 
(1,456) 

American Shropshire Registry Ass’n, P.O. Box 
678, Lafayette, Ind.—Charles F. Osborn, sec’y. 
(18,572) . 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n, 212 South 
Allen St., State College, Pa.—W. L. Henning, 
Sec’y. (9,316) 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, P.O. Box 226, 
Moscow, Idaho.—C, W. Hickman, sec’y, (10,983) 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n, Middleville, Mich. 
—C. A. Williams, sec’y. (9,492) 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y.—Ralph E. Owen, sec’y. (109) 


Agriculture—Organizations; Ranking Agriculture ee 
; HORSES American Saddle Horse Breeders’ at. 
American Albino Horse Club, White Horse Ranch, | South Fourth St.. Louisville 3, Ky.—C. J. © 


Naper, Neb.—Ruth EB, White, sec’y. (47) <NS: bis j 
paloosa Horse Club, Rt. 2, Moscow, Idaho.| , American Shetland Pony —— ce 
eee B. Hatley, sec’y. (168) rn Ave., South Bend 14, Ind.—Mrs. 


Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 w. | Lean, sec’y. (2,008) 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill._Frank Watt, sec’y.| American Shire Horse 2 ee Grand 4 


(850) : aoe : nue, Des Moines 9, Page —E - FOE, pers} 
Belgian Draft Horse Corp., Wabash, Ind.— The United Stai Trotting n, 

Blanche A. Schmalzried, sec’y. (171) Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio.—Ken eC) 
American Cream Horse Ass’n, Hubbard, Iowa.— | registrar. 3,871 Standardbred regs. . : 

Mrs. Raynold Topp, sec’y. (4) Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Ass’n 
American Hackney Horse Society, Room 1737, } America, P.O. Box 87, Lewisburg, Tenn.—t 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.—Mrs. J. Macy | Syd Houston, sec’y. (1,561) 


Willets, sec’y. (211) The Jockey Club, Thoroughbred eye | 
Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 4, | Park Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.—Marshall Ca 
N. Y.—F. B. Hills, sec’y. (308) executive sec’y. (8,441) 
Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Ass’n of Welsh Pony Society of America, 425 West 
America, Greenfield, Ia.—LeRoy Fritz, sec’y. (32) | neering Bldg., Se ie of Michigan, Ann Ar 
Palomino Horse Ass’n, Box 446, Reseda, Calif. | Mich. —Frank H . Smith, sec’y. (100) } 
ot GOATS 
Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Box’ 82, ; 
Mineral Wells, Tex.—Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, sec’y. American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n, Re 
(741) aa Texas.—Mrs. Thomas L. Taylor, se 


Percheron Horse Ass’n of America, 809 Exchange | (4,7 
Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.—Mrs. Paileie Milk Goat Record Ass’n, P.O. Box! 
Anne Brown, sec’y. (123) Elyria, Ohio—R. W. Soens, sec’y. (4,030) 

American Quarter Horse Ass’n, 2736 W. 10th American Goat Society, Mena, Aare D. 
Ave., THe Tex.—Raymond D. Hollingsworth, | see’y. (2,373) 

SEC” Y. 0 


Ranking Agricultural Counties 
Totals for the 100 leading counties, compared with the United States totals for specified items 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1950 


United Total 
The leading Coun 
Item States for 100 lead- county total 


total ing counties 


Value of all farm products sold (dols.) . .|22,052,256,432] 3,913,351,759|Los Angeles, Calif. .|156,962, 
Livestock and livestock products (No.) 
Value of preesed classes of livestock on 


BICOL Neer teins oleic ci aise + 0.0, seuasem ie 11,667,311.836| 1,543,417,545/Los Angeles, oe -| 34,427,4 
Horses and colts on farms............... 1,646 599'855|Fremont, Wyo... . 11 
Mules and mule colts on farms........... 2'202'264 580,733] Robeson, N. Me = 1l, 
Cattle and calves on farms.............. 76,762,461 9,402,828|Cherry, Nebr...... 268,4 


5, 520, 741| Weld, Colo.. 5 
31957/818|Los Angeles, Calif. 91, 
5 4,566,438|/Los Angeles, Calif. 1,104, 
3,079,131,579 ae oot 114}Los sie i beens 
55. 977 13,474,332|Henry, Ill.. 7 
17'422'850|Henry, Ill. 
13, oe 031|Val Verae, Te: 
,003, 7'635.472|Val Verde, Te . 
342,463,594 63,163,304|Sonoma, Calif... .. 
305, 166,832|Sussex, Del....... 


Cattle and calves sold alive. 

Milk cows on farms........... 
Whole milk sold (1,000 pounds) 
Value of dairy products sold (do 
Hogs and pigs on farms....... 
Hogs and pigs sold alive...... 
Sheep and lambs on farms... . 
Sheep and lambs sold alive...... mie 
MEFHORONSVOD TARTS ihc asic cs cs ese eae 


ROSEN RENE BOLO Mee aici lyie sos oss dss aera 588,185,345 

Chicken eggs sold (dozs.)................ 2,409,646,763 641,238,126/Sonoma, Calif.....| 37,177,¢ 
PE ROVOVHIBOD ice cee eevee naews 36,404/218 17,047,548/Fresno, Calif...... 1,044,6 
PPMIPROVS'ON SANTA ik. cece eee eee ee 2,848,880 1,534,104|Merced, Calif..... 90, 


rene of poultry and poultry products sold 
SERMON I a CTRL Sin os 0i a «4 atte 


1,823,332,120 
Field crops harvested (acres) 


NERSPINGROIS SLED cad ca. x vin, SERIE NTS Cun nie A acaiean 15,746,248|McLean, Ill....... 
Sorghums, except for sirup............... 10,069.390 5,910,929] Roosevelt, N. Mex. 
Wheat threshed or combined............. 71 ath 061 25,901,550/Texas, Okla....... 
Oats threshed or combined............... 35, 331, "447 9,277,274|/Otter Tail, Minn. . 


4,841,489] Weld, Colo....... 
4,013,479 Imperial, Calif. 
11,756,811/Vermilion. La.. 
4,745,742|Champaign, IIl.. 
105; 853,660|Champaign, Ml.. 

1,796,085|Comanche, Tex. . 

ti ‘631, '340 Cherry, Nebr...... 

3,971,535|Imperial, Calif... . 

921.555 Aroostook, Me.... 


Soybeans grown alone.................4. 
Soybeans harvested for beans (bush.)..... 
Peanuts harvested for nuts 


Alfalfa cut for pay aiitarans Me's, 5 
Irish potatoes. 


Sweetpotatoes 223,267/St. Landry, La.... 
Cotton,...... 13,163,639|Lubbock, Tex..... 
Tobacco,...... 1,062,408|Pitt, N. Cases 
Sugar beets for suga: 573,472|Weld, Colo....... 
Vegetables harvested for sale.......... ; 1,819,913|/Hidalgo, Tex...... 
Green beans (snap, string, or wax). 220,344|Palm Beach, ak 


284,778|Umatilla, Oreg. . 
347,949|Dodge,.Wis....... 
112,445|Cameron, Tex. 
327,784| Hidalgo, ‘Tex. : 
256, '613| Barnwell Coe 
93,820|San Patricio, Tex.. 


eS 


epcerer Mice acer hy Cit 


91245, 523 Door, Wiss. xa sents 
9,161,842 Yakima, Wash..., 
280, 508, aoe Fresno, Caltt aie ierawe 83, 


7, 

1 

A O15) Fe 

15,981,971|Santa Clara, Calif.| 4 
1 

3 

5 


= SLOO.00.CD Bem 8 A) = A 


QABARPOPWAOSD Ome 


8). 102;38 
Value of horticultural specialties sold (dois.)| 392,097,605 221, wna 193|Los givens Calif: 
iFor 50 leading counties. 


Foods—Nutritive Values 669 


Nutritive Value of Selected Foods a 
on edible portions of 100 Grams (31% avoir. oun ee 


Source: U. s. Department of Agriculture—Handbook #8 riot, 1950 7 
(c) cooked; parentheses, imputed value; dash, probably present; I.U., international units, 

s 2 & fo 2 : 
> = ie 3 3 a5 a) " 
wo 2 s ot + § t ‘ g te 

Bsi| 8] » go) 3/85] « se | #2] gf] 3 | ss | 
$3 a fa cf = aa El gs | 
ao |] & | mw |og] oO Se |ee lad | = | 28 
Cal. Grams Milligrams IU Milligrams 
Samoa 58 3 4) 14.9 6 10 3 0} .04) .038 a 
Re ae 20| 2.4 AES a 19 53] 1.0} 1,040} 131 17] 12 23 
607| 25.0] 55.0) _1.0 2 255} 3.3 0)| 48] (31) 418 3 
Srreiets 88 1.2 -2| 23.0 28 6 430 .04 05; ay 10 
Sei EAB o.8) 9 Ole 20:2 113) 2.1 0} 05) 204 ‘5 2 | 
m (c). 5 22 1.4 2 4.7 36 23 ys 660) .07 10 5 14 
pas purcser ©).. 364) 22.0} 30.0) 0. 158 2.8 40 .08 19 4.8 0 
Tib roast (c).. 319} 24.0} 24.0 0. 10 185 3.0 40) -06 18 4.3 0 
Efe wee 233) 27.0} 13.0 0. ial 224 3.4 20 .08 22 5.5 0 q 
Sor ses 297) 23.0} 22.0 0. 10) 175 2.9 30) 06 19 4.8) 0 
48 6 0 4.4 4 26 0 (0) = -03 2 oO 
apeletate 27 2.0 3 5.6] - 5118 45 3.2) 7,440 .05 16 4 tb 
Se ks a. 41 1.0 od 9.8 21 31 ah 2 02 04 3 Ve 
eleha ci toa 244 9.1 1.2} 52.4 72 147 1.6 0 18 .08 1.5 0 
275 8.5 3.2} 51.8 79 92 1.8 0) 24 15 2.2. 0 
240 9.3 2.6) 49.0 96 263 2.2 0 -30 13 3.0 0 
716 6] 81.0 A 20 16 -0} 3,300 = = > 0 
24 1.4 2 5.3 46 31 5 90) 05 .05 3 31 
327 6.4 8.2} 57.0 155 137 4 1120 .03 -08 3 (0 
392 5.0) 17.7) 54.2 105 113 6 1210 .03 -08 2 (0, 
383] 0. 0. | 99.0} (© (0)} (0) (0)| (0 (0)} ()| (0) 
503} (6.) 33.5) 55.7 21 283 9 150 I 38 8 (0) 
Sorin OOD 30 6 5 6.4 26 26 -6| 12,500 05 .05 A 4 
Seren 25 2.4 2 4.9 22 72 1.1 90 .06 -08 5 28 
EB areiias Biel's 18 1.3 2 3.7 50 40 mi) 0 05 .04 A 7 
ee 398) 25.0) 32.2 2.1 725 495 1.0 ; 02} * 42) - (0 / 
371 9.0) 37.0 2.0 97 .2| (1,450) Bo; 22 ait 0 
Shicken, broilers, raw] 151| 20.2 7.2 0: 14/ 200 1.5 30 0 -16] 10.2 0 
Chicken, roasters, raw 200} 20.2} 12.6 0. 14 200 1.5 10 .08 16 8.0 (0) | 
é 85 2.7 Z| 20.2 52 6 2390 aL 10 14 
385 8.1 Al 85.0 11 58 1.3 (0) .04 .10 1.6 ( 
198 ai 3) 51.4 (8) @ (.3) (30)} (.02)| (.02) (eb) . 
204 2.9| 20. 4.0 97 77 wl 830 .03 14 Atl 1 
330) 2.3) 35.0 3.2 78 61 0} 1,440 02 11 wl 1 
12 ad) Ail 2.7 10 21 3 0 03 -04 2 8 
44 2.7 7 8.8 187 70 3.1) 13,650 19 14 (.8) 36 
162; 12.8) 11.5 a 54 210 2.7} 1,140 10 29 Al 0 
158} 18.7 5.5 7.0) 18 182 6 cs .04 .09 2.6 - 
182} 26.2 7.8 0. 14 267 8 2 06 07; 10.5) = 
cious 207 4.0} 12.5} 20.6 123 99 al 520 .04 19 my 1 
BUCO dale tik eeaielg ofory. = 40 3.9 6 7.2 225 62 2.2) 8,380 07 23 uA 51 
mb, rib chops Se 418} 24.0) 35.0 0. 11 200 3.0 )) 14 26 5.6 0 
=D , leg roast (c). 274| 24.0] 19.0 0. 10 257 3.1 (0) 14 25 5.1 0 
MINS eee 32 9 6 8.7 40 22 6 04, — sl 50 
15 1.2 2 2.9 22 25 5 540 .04 08 2 8 
208] 23.6 1.7 9.7 8 486 7.8] 53,500 .26| 3.96] 14.8 31 
149 5.1 6) 30.2 9 65 1.1 (0) aa 1 1.4 0 
720 6} 81.0 4 20 16 0} 33,300] — - - (0) 
ann 68 3.5 3.9 4.9 118 93 -1} (160) .04 nits Fk 1 
ilk’ evaporated. ae 138 7.0 7.9 9.9 243 195 2 400 .05 36 2. 1 
AN ilk; condensed..... 320 8.1 8Al 54.8 273 228 .2| (430) .05 39 2 1 
Dat meal (c) 63 2.3 1.2} 11.0 9 67 7 (0) 10; -02 2 (0) 
( 38 1.0 2 8.7 32 44 5 50 .02 .03 4 6 
‘anges 45 9 2| 11.2 33 23 4} (190) -08 .03 2 49 
arsiey, common raw 50 3.7 £0 9.0} 5193 84 4.3 ; 11 .28 1.4} 5193 
eaches, raw 46 5 1] 12.0 8 22 6 02} 105 9 8 
eanuts, roasted..... 559| 26.9) 44.2) ° 23.6 74 393 1.9 0 .30 13) 16.2 (0) 
63 =f 4) 15.8 13 16 3 .02 04 | 4 
70. 4.9 mie be 22 122 1.9 720 .25 14 2.3 15 
26 1.3 2 6.0 11 25 4 740 04 .07 A 99 
400} 24.0) 33.0 0 11 238 3.1 (0) .53 24 4.7 0 
333| 23.0] 26.0 0 11 235 3.0 (0) 83 24 5.0 0 
83 2.0 al gi ket il 56 “if 2 .09 03 1.0 14 
393 5.4) 19.1) 52.0 30 152 1.9 50 18 ll 3.3 28 
165 1.0 .2| 43.2 22 34 1.5 750 03 .06 6 1 
119} 2.5 AWW Ore 45 3 (0) 101» .01 41 (0) 
Seales arererens 309 9.0 5.5} 55.1 55 al -06 Al 1.0 (0) 
almon, (¢)........- 170| 28.0] 5.6 Dl el (407) (Lee) = 10). 28; 8.1] = 
ardines, ine. liquid. . 338) 21.1) 27.0 1.0 354 434 3.5 = (.01 (.14)| (3.9) ( 
ausage, bologna. 221| 14.8] 15.9 3.6 (9)| (112) 2.2 (0) ol 19 PEA 
ausage, liverwurst. . 263] 16.7) 20.6 1.5 9 238 5.4) 5,750 A eee oe 0] 4.6 0 
pups‘, chicken...... 30 1.4 1.0 3.8 8 8 2 = 01 05 6) = 
pups‘, noodle or rice. 47 2.4 1.8 5.2 33 34 wl 01 02 3 0 
ae OCS resis ils 57 2.6 8) 10.2 13 40 -6} (180) .07 .03 5 2 
fas 37 29 9 7.3 10 16 -4| (500) -O1 04 3 4 
33 1.7 XH 5.8 13 20 3 = .02 03 A 3 
26 3.1 6 3.6} 5124 33 2.0} 11,780 08 20 6 530 
385 {0} 5.(0)| 99.5) 2= - = (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
152 2. 9) 34.4 37 60 -9| 9,510 .10 -06 8 
..| 178} 27.4] 6.8 0 20] 251) 1.1) 2,3 ‘05| .06] 10.3} (0) 
omatoes, raw...... 20 1.0 23) 20740 11 27 6 , -06 : 5 23 
a fish, canned.. 290} 23.8) 20.9 0 7| 294 1.2] (220)} (.04)| (10)} (10.8) (0 
rh ) ier’ (c).! ail ag 49 ol: aah a86| 2 abl. co eal > ete goleeete 
der (c 228 .0 i H : : 
eal, Should aoe 1S|| wedez i3| 3.31 195] 46] 2.0/--4,720| os! -.16 17 
se aeee eee ee 
a Beat. ea 36 (10.6) Al. 13.0 25 605 4.9 (0) 145] 2. oF 28. 3 (0: 


. ()—Butter or fortified margarine used in recipe plain 370, rich 830. (2)—Yellow 390, white trace 
Hnly. (3)—Average content of fortified margarine. (4)—Read y to serve, equal weight of water and 
Icondensed soup. (5)—Calcium may not be available because of presence of oxalic acid. (6)—Contains 
49, non-fat milk solids. (7)—Canned, pork and molasses. 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


epar Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Off 
Pigeatienal’ Trade, rom basic data of the Bureau of the Census. ; 


Exports (1) Cee Imp. for consum., (3) 


aad ~ 


Total (¢)) Domestic} Foreign 


iq 
S| 
I 


Cal 
JR COON CODON NCO 


eororotono 


Bee 
t (v~) 
ss 


> 


08,454 
3,976,304 
repent 25,999,679 


7,300 , 
15508 6b 3 ,487,634 !25,877,500 


15,025,655 | 138,327 |10,713,518 


*Data subject to further revision. 


1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and 

shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years; UNRRA in i 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces © 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 19 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded. 


2“General imports’”’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merch: 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 

8“Imports for consumption’’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandis: 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse for consumption. j 


Aor Oo 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, June, 1953 
For explanation of data see footnotes of table above. 


(Value in thousands of dollars) 
Value of exports to! Value of imports from? 


cal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
k Europe’! amer. | Amer. | Oceania| Africa || Europe’ Amer. | Amer. | Oceania 
1925. . |2,605,067|1,138,354|] 402,606 980,534] 518,797/1,387,556 
1930. . |1,842,760|1,019,229] 337,508 20,4: 761,711 51 


Year 


1941. . }1,853,738/1,520,011| 527,37 674,285|1,236,083 
1942. . |4,024,969/1,829,365 836 647,834| 553,055 
1943. .|7,720,425/2,006,517| 411,480 . 775,611 

1944, ,/9,375,441/2,086,859| 540.277 2} 861,404 i 931,272 

1945. . |5,530,422/1,919,093 6 


19514, . |4:098;,078|4,290,664|2'068.578 
19524, . |3,341,681/4'485,90011'831,664 568,423 


1Bxports, including reexports. 2General imports. 


06,559 


8Iceland and Turkey included in Bur | 
peere conan : ‘Data by area of destination exclude exports of certain alone of defense oe £} 
eginning , 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Exports of goods and services......... $15,974,000,000 $14,425, 000,000/$20, 218,000,000 

“8. ...+{ 9,603,000, 128,000, 113,000, 794,000, 
paeen | wie ag) ee 
py Apternational Bank... aa (meh 38,000,000 37,000,000 81;000;000 


Grants and other unilateral transfers. . 5,321,000,000] 4,120,000,000 4,501,000,000] 4 
647,000,000 164,000,000] . °163;000,000 go oo el 


SS RRRmeah ate ae ok Rok 522,000,000] _ 481,000,000] 412 
Long- and short-term capital... |.) |’ 589,000,000] 1,316;,000;,000 923°000;000 1 O87 008 Oe. 
Errors and omissions.......,...... °°” __—785,000,000| _—156,000,000|_—595,000,000| —5967000;00. 


iNet disbursements by the I nati 
fee y nternational Monetary Fund are included 


*New capital issues by the International Bank are i 
ments of dollar funds are included in liquidation of font? 


in Liquidation of gold ar} 
d in private US Ca ital, net 
gold and dollar eacetae ames 


United States—Foreign Trade; Weight of Water. 671 
United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 


For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 670 


ared in the Department of Commerce by International Econ lysis 
ational Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Census ie ag Division: -OMCareg 


(in Thousands of Dollars) 


1951 1952 
Exports! |Imports?| Exports! |Imports?| Exports! | Imports?) Exports!] Imports? 


Pakistan 45,809 ; 37,645 : 
anama, Repub. of 46.633 12,275 75,416 14,054 
114,685 60,760 126,936 61,776 


204,738 234,955) 235,962] 350,478) 283,679] 282,767} 235,890 
23 32,789 20,829 39,630 28,091 32,244 


13,6 , 63 ; 38,744 
19,871 32,131 24,365 52,894 29,933 93.075 49,694 
24,316 43,562 50,256 111,042 59,958 57,381 62,519 
54,369 96,973 7 134,251 104,571 123,116 90,393 
a 93,092 128,000} 109,743 191,792 133,891 151,050) 142,145 
yria A 3,816 10,034 11,974 21,829 23,536 12,737 , 
‘aiwan (Formosa) is 1,708 22,870 3,322 41,053 6,026 59,394 5,669 
hailand (Siam).. 48,008 25,020 75,192 49,628| 137,426 58.032 98,576 


55,670 59,110 61,485 60,838 76,438 63,354 62,882 


116,369 119,879 141,560} 247,108] 137,833) 214,580) 105,239 
227,613 511,212] 334,793] 901,008) 465,886] 675,533) 485,433 
54,036 39,399 106,117 83,531 le raee 42,200 58,741 


752 55 0 
278,062 392,258] 323,565) 455,530) 323,619) 500,044) 395,785 
14,851 39,876 18,718 119,794 21,834 72,970 39,166 


ifxports including reexports. Data include merchandise shipments as indicated in footnote 1 on table, 
age . 2General imports. 3Data by country of destination exclude certain items of defense equipment 

inning 1950. ‘Including Newfoundland and Labrador. 5Figures for China include Outer Mongolia 
in all years, and Manchuria beginning 1951. Exports consisted of medical books valued at $181. 
TWest Germany only, SRepublic of Korea (South Korea). 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 cubic inch. .0360 pound 1 imperial gallon...... 10.0 pounds 
12 cubic inche 433 pound 11,2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds 
1 cubic foot. . - 62.3 pounds 224 imperial gallons..... 2240.0 pounds 
1 cubic foot....... Z 7.48052 U.S. gals. x Wes gallon on. nde 8.33 pounds 
1:87 eubic feet... 0.06.5 112.0 pounds . 13.45 U.S. gallons........ 112.0 pounds 
35.96 cubic feet.........- 2240.0 pounds 269.0 U.S. gallons:....... 2240.0 pounds 


* : > a 2 - 
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672 United States—Foreign Trade, Under Tariff Acts; Retail Store i 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office 
Pee ational Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 4 
Por explanation of data see footnotes on page 670. — 


Value of domestic exports . Value of imports! 


| ee A SS SS a ee Se —| . 
de |M ’d| Semi- |_ Finish. | Crude Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Fini 
Matenis Foutses Foodst’s Manuf’s|Manuf’s|Mater’!1s|Foodst’s| Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Manu 


1 1, 1,000 
fac ollars | dollars 


dollars lars. di 
5 1,843,334} 1,748,065] 494,800 
1,898,089}1,002,161) 400,125 
994,308} 582,443) 322,327 
1,666,982) 744,860} 290,839 

34| 2,329,590) 1,010,841 7 

84,659) 1,376,355| 376,179 
7. 13] 348,576 


Bags + 


8, 
i 
mM hac 


o> 
Ny 


2D 


584,227 

841,348 

693.235 
i 4,403} 503,946] 930,600 
65,516/1,016,775| 655,698|1,244,908 
611} 731,173}1,633,140)1, 
740,770/1,418,388]1, 
:749,556| 898,423/2, 503, 
,470, 401, 001, 364,555 |2,076,708/1,021,645|2,458,574/1,895,: 
1,981,368] 1,367,971 | 9,326, 16112,935,054/2,068,421/1,081,270|2,567,291 |2,092. 

41General imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 


Total agricultural exports were valued at $3,959,683,300 in 1947; $3,472,680,000 in 1948; $3,577,780,C 
in 1949; $2,873,094,000 in 1950; $4,040,054,000 in 1951, and $3,426,957,000 in 1952. 

Agricultural imports for consumption were valued at $2,754,174,000 in 1947; $3,150,294,000 in 1 
$2,894,326,000 in 1949; $3,986,814,000 in 1950; $5,179,044,000 in 1951, and $4,518,884,000 in 1952. 


mo 


coor 
mI y 


67,838) 924,699) 920,275) 
109,067] 1,550,738] 1,089,400 
133,826] 1,632,605/ 1,096,674 1 
432,147|1.245,727| 779,515 

1,522,400] 895,125 
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Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: Tariff Commission 
Years Av.Excess Imp. )Ay.Excess Ex 


Sul: sec esene ) $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794,844 |.........6 
Aug. 10, 17: 60,700,000 39,765,139 10,467,430 
2,1792... 1 94 6. 


»700,000 3,273,351 
1,523,538,964 L797, ODL inne eects 
295,114,274 31,464,253 |..... 
686,033,674 | 608,707,242 | = 9,728/304 |. 21.55; 
349,308,444 
349,589,837 
108,118,311 | 90,140,433 | =: 17,977,878 ].2.2222 
1,218,445,645 7,57 ve 


ee ee ee ee 


ob ee ot Oe ee nen a ee 


2,280,107,204 
11,981,155,035 
6,48 


1 
22, 1922 B 31795,962,536 #846.025.405 
18, 93,494,962,411 | 163,644,249,603 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 
Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 

Kinds of business 1951 1952 


Kinds of business 


pe ee 

158,223/164,085 Women's a 

54,47 i§ stores... , tee. a) ame é 
28,337 Family and other apparel 


ardware group. 


OFGGE ERG SoA ee ce eae 
we materials deal- Mail order (catalog sales)...... 
kid 1 o 0) Wg ht CO eee Variety stores 
Hardware stores?.......... °°" 2,73: 2,6 
pe aerable g004s stores!...... || stores 
DDATEN BLOUD iiss. sew... | 10,200) °10,633|| Liquor storese. 
Men's and boys’ wear stores. || SADR BORE | 


1Sales of other durable 
shown separately but are ineluded nthe Note Oe SED, Sad ose Rondutate etree: 7 
aS aed for these groups have a significantly higher sampling variability than the remaining groups 
ote (1943) 63,296" “C1oaas 7 epseemaes, (10, millions of dollars)—(1940) 46,375; (1941) 55,274: (1942) 57,1, 
130721: (1950) v03, 6a 208; 5 1034; (1946) 102,488; (1947) 119,604: (1948) 130,521; (1949 


Gannncces of the United States" 
ake Corps of Paige, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of -2,000 pounds) 
Type of traffic 1950 =|) = 1951 Type of traffic 


et total water-borne FOREIGN 
mumerce of the U. S. |820,583,571| 924,128,411|Imports. . -|101, 981,918 108,747, 


al po ‘| 96:299'288] 101,812 
ag Mg *. Great Lakes ports from 
bad sote IO O ... {169,880,810} Canada 

Bias beeWatal stole, . - |182,543,761 127,203 0’ 

190,788,910 ‘ports 167,242, 777)|1123,3' 

51,703,560 3,640,100] 97,602 

55,202,362 Great Lakes ports to 
bed Canada 23,498,355] 25,57 
1,239,473 : 


651,358,876| 692,072,579|| Total foreign.. 


Yncludes 19,448 tons in 1950 and 28,413 tons in 1951, of Department of Defense conivoted cargo 4 
Special Category commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports; Canadian and overseas not Be <> 


Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War — e 7 


+ Source: Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
_-Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of seagoing steam -and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and over. Daia exclude vessels on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such — 
as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant ships owned by any military force. 7 


Sept. 1, 1939 Dec. 31, 1952 (tons in 1000) © 
Flag Tankers + 


Dwt. tons 


1,379| 8,125,756|11,681,700 
319 17.770 ‘91 1$}24,083, 700 


3,178,120 
5,102,346 


173,847 
13,791 
1,135,783 
70,089 
375,811 


Tot. all flags.. 12,798|58,270,374/|80,600,600 14,019 81,924 114,946| 2,409 
Includes United States Government-Owned Vessels transferred to the following flags. 


27 
518 


Total,..... 
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Port 


oarort mt Harbor, Maine............- 
Rockland Harbor, Maine. 
Portland Harbor, Maine. . 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. 
Gloucester Harbor, Mass 
Beverly Harbor, Mass.. 
Salem Harbor, Mass ers 
Port of Boston, Mass............--- 
New Bedford & Fai haven Harbor, Mass. 
Fall River Harbor, — eee EE ere & 
Newport Harbor, R. I me 
Providence River and Harbor, R. I.. 
New London Harbor, Copn........... 
New Haven Harbor, Conn.... 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.. 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn... 
Stamford Harbor, Conn. 
New York Harbor, N. 
Port Chester Harbor, N. Y........-. 
Militon Harbor N.Y 0. Sec Seen ees 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y.........- 
Echo Bay Harbor, N. Y..........-- 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. Y......... 
Long Island Sound at City Isl., N. Y. 
East Chester Creek, N.Y. 
Westchester Creek, N. Y. 
Bronx River, N. Y 


99/|Panama City Harbor, Fla 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla 


Hudson Rivec, N. ¥. (lower 
Hudson River Channel, N. Y. & N. 
TEAST OEM ANS ass pe 
Newtown Creek, EY see Faatins, atatiter sine 
Wallabout Channel, N. Y........... 
Buttermilk Channel, N. Y.......... 
oe Ridge and Red Hook Channels, 


ba 


Jamacia Bay, N. Y... 
Lemon Creek, Staten Island, N. Y... 
Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y..... 
Shoal Harbor & ee ‘Creek, N. J. 
Raritan exer 


Woodbridge CTR GN pele. ot i. 2 costendia o's 
Elizabeth River, WW: SI neni as, ate asveve, atk, 
Rahway River, N. J.............05- 
Upper Bay, N. res 
Sandy Hoo Bay, N. 
Newark Bay, N. J. 
Hackensack River, N. J.. 
Passaic River, N. J 


a0, 960; 495 
4,184,350 
9,199,630 
73,404,163 


11,555 
167 


dN. 
Raritan AY to Arthur Kill Cut-Off 
Channel, 


Total, N. Y. Harbor, unadjusted!|192,582,540 


Hempstead Harbor, N. ¥ 4,054,532 
Huntington Harbor, N.Y 
Port Jefferson, N ¥ 


489,192 
1,213'803 


Total, Delaware River and tribu- 


taries Trenton, N. J., to the 

sea, unadjusted!..,.........., 85,927, 7,192 
Baltimore Harbor & Ch Is, 
Washington Harbor, D. Gace Z ee 3 923.012 904 


Pigmne “Cee Ports in United States 
Conimeres at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 


Source: Corps of Engineers, 
Calendar Year 1951 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Hampton Roads, Va.: 


2||Richmond, V: 
Morehead City: Barhor, No Gs. orsite 


Fernandina Harbor, > 
PEN ap akong) Harbor, Fla. 


1 

Charlotte Harbor, Fla 
2||Tampa Harbor, Fla.............-... 
St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla. : 


6}|Chattano 


5||Vicksburg, Miss . 


2)iPort Arthur, Texas ccs Cue 


Department of the Army 


? Port 


Norfolk, Va 
Newport News, Va....... Pe ee 


Total, Hampton Roads........ < 


Savannah Harbor, Ga. 
‘Brunswi 


ick Harbor, Ga.... 
Fla 


‘Palm Beach Harbor, Fla.. 
Port Feereaeers Harbo la 
Miami Harbor, Fla.............---- 
San Juan eigen SE I Oe ee 


Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla... 


Watson Bayou, Fla.. 
Mobile Harbor, Ala............-...- 
oula. Harbor, Miss.......-..--.. 


7 Biles Harbor, -Mis8. 25.00 ds0cne teks 


Gulfport Harbor, Miss............-.+ 
New. Orleans, Las: 5../5..intewaes een 
Baton Rouge, La. = 063. = 16 os ove 
Minneapolis, «Minne .....95 0's cleis sie eo eow 


TiSt. Paul Mint, | tera sds oa tae 


Memphis; Tenn. ..< occ. ve 35 oe se 
eee ee a5 
rene. 


Knoxville, 
Helena, Ark.. 
Greenville, Mis 


Lake Charles, La. (Cal 
and Pass 
Terrebonne 
Orange, Tex... 2 0a>-sisantus aha Pane 
Beaumont, Tex... 2.) cicis:. o's nin eisicsistote 


Galveston, Texas 
Texas City, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

4|\Freeport, Texas. 

Port Aransas, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Tex: 
Brazos Island Harb: 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


Lousiville, Ky 
Mount Vernon. ae 


Estero Bay, Gali 
El Segundo, Calif................... ii 
Gaviota, Santa, Barb County, Calif. 158,31 
San Francisco Bay Area, “Calif: 
San Francisco Harbor.............. 4,620,0% 
Redwood City Harbor.............. 2, 561,04! 
Oakland Harbors 3). oc. ein veers 4'377, 3S 
Richmond Harbor 12) 168/01) 
5, 189,89 


enince Straitsouee. osceetcoe 
Alviso Slough...... 
Suisun Channel... 
Suisun Bay Chann 
Newark Slough...... 
San Francisco Bay Area, 


other ports.. 


Total, San Francisco Bay, un- 
adjusted! 


41,707,8 


Potomac River at t Alexandria, Va.. 


172,30) 


- . 


Shipping—Chief Ports U.S. and Great Lakes; Vessel Clearances 675 


Port Port Tons 
Total, ports on Columbia and 
alifcsticotes tate Lower Willamette Rivers..... 19,370,907 
ae nee Willapa River and Harbor, Wash.. 4 

fig tr on Mla ae 590,381 Cress SOULS and Chehalis River, ba 
ntant Nibetata ye oe lereieleraleleel ft OL, O4O ||P AMV EABIRG fresno where siete coc ons satel balls si aualens 2,166,291 

Mein hika OF ey Inlet (Shelton Harbor), a 
an Harbor, tana pa tee Port Gambie Harbor, Wash!.2222.1..:] _ 396180 
i, Molok: kai, Ate Olympia Harbor, Wash............. 1,503,015 

acoma Harbor, Wash.............. 7,12 

Seattle Harbor, Wash............... 12,023,020 


,862||Bellingham Bay and Baer, Wash, 1,148/383 
660,812||Port Angeles Harbor. Wase 1,49: 
Everett Harbor, Was Bor aos acc 


N as 
12, oti ,629|/Whittier, Alaska............ 


Vancouver, Wash 


4 Pu eene, ons Valdez Harbor, Alaska............... 


2,3 
' Other ports on the Columbia River.. 1,040,978||Anchorage, Alaska...........5..0.005 
————— ||Other ports in Southeastern Alaska. . 293,440 


— SSS 
id, 1Net traffic after eliminating duplication within the port areas: (tons)—New York Harbor, 151,786,- 
uf ; Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J., to the sea, 74,222,543; San Francisco Bay, 34, 345 1274, 


Great Lakes Ports 
Calendar Year 19511 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port . Tons Port Tons 

(Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn....... 22,063,940 Ee, Portland Cement Co. gl 

Duluth-Superior, Minn. and Wis....... 73,141,798||__ Mich 304,895 
DE ey Nee een tres Bore 3,591,909 15,583,391 
Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., ports on . 323,868 re) 3,102,064 

Presque Isle, Mich.................... 4,665,343 eens Mich 684,902 
mepreriette, MICH. oo... cole ees selenite 886,595||Saginaw River, Mich., ports on........ 3,790,914 

Sault Ste Marlow Mich fcc k,. noe 452,539||Port Huron (Black and St. Clair Rivers) 
Drummond Baten GoCMACH. arevasicicisieteyats a 2,110,634 IMAICH IT, of sictts a elatatesgin cataas rola pie nent 762,810 

Detour, ASCs aan or usvatatel vostsore treo tear 524,369||Marysville, Mich.......2.......+s0005 824,173 
qrort STIR TIG  WVEICH yeaicie is efe weiare/e ss 4, ahelu es 4,740,346] |St. Clair, Mich .c. csscc chen eee 196,016 
}Manistique, DHCD er varenaieelelateraly sureye - 347,649|)/ Marine City, Milehis 5: 2 oycoaietelolant eles 110,981 
ipluscanaba, Mich.................s.ee- 7,517,372||Algonae, (J Pe eee ator le oc 132,506 
Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. Detroit, a a POrt-Of. .. snes. ueubeeen 23,228,061 

TREN oo yit act elcislsiMuse.iwis a of0/reieya.0 $75,626) Toledo, Obio, «0. <<a: s.si6 «pce a eaaranrens 30,557,191 
iGreen Bay ELAUD OP WV Aas sieyaavere e\eraie.s >= 3,399,357||Marblehead, Ohio. ........1../....... 1,086,385 

MTERTITIC® | VV AG. ccsiloc 2 cicis svaieia os cle ae sieve 1,082,703||Sandusky, Ohio...........n0ccceees en 7,436,77 
‘Ma BAIGOW OCs, WV S<)> scleic oPe 0) sLevoishene ie \e leis 2,327,258||Huron, one aindoxe terete slsiekateabtetatet tenelt accia teas 3,487,921 

qi MD DOVAD O WiIKS . piziaisc sicleis)s.« oclae cieees 508,460)Lorain, ‘Ohi10). i .ceaa crete ornie oaterstaietoneiene 12,426,92. 

‘Port Washington, Wis................ 1,177,135||Cleveland, Ohio ove Shas pee aslpuass at vax aernalckoks 19,917,113 

7) Ae aa ornare cen b oictoe In Peene 8)314'358||Fairport, Ohio. ........:......s0s00e5 675, 0. 

aRa WHA Merah cE Re sccm ele oe 157,991||Ashtabula, Ohio..............ce+ceere 13,677,016 
Chica, Ill. (including Chicago Harbor Conneaut; Ohl0 0c Seok stores haa oats 14,582,802 

{ and River, Calumet Harbor and River, 7,796,968 

; e Calumet, Calumet-Sag Channel, 

rt d Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal -| 20,770,706 

4) to Sag Junction). 34,337,461|| By New York Barge ane : 848,292 
Indiana Harbor, ae -| 16,133,421 Loeal and intraport..... 331,720 
B er ind: 3 21,960,718 
St. poy, ind. M BRAVEOR) oa cc ava aysce 1-0 oni ee 547,321 
Holland, Mich 230,346/|Rochester (Charlotte Harbor), N. Y..... 1,261,282 

‘Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, Gréat. Sodus: Bay,..N; Xo. 5c ses ene cane 2 298, 666 

iT eA oRRERS RIC 6 DO Roc One rain 2,744,575||Oswego, N. Y.: 

PeGuskegon, Mich... 0... -s.cecscceeeee 3,441,664 By Lake octet hee ee 2, BAS 209 
ane tON, MICH. 2 nee ee tenets wis 3,643,445 By New York Barge Canal.......... 595.337 
Manistee, This See ran eee cee 862,109 TOLD och te tei sien Alnor tate ai eran tee 8,022,646 

Werankfort, Mich... 2 ivcc.c..ssccse es 1,971,527||Ogdensburg, N. Y.................... 74/096 

‘averse City, ANY, 161) recat oP IEE Tote 113, OGL Waddington, Ni Non sees custaurieseeceeteiene 109,116 

! eo traffic car ferry included but tonnage data not available. Includes Lakewise car ferry as 

ifollows: LAKEWISE SHIPMENTS 

Port Receipts Shipments Port Receipts Shipments 
tique, Mich..... 115,629 222,383 Milwaukee, Wis....... 1,509,687 1,402,493 
aes Mich..... 120,954 84,868 Muskegon, Mich...... 577,919 464,964 
ewaunee, Wis........ 397,183 _ 685,399 ||Ludington, Mich...... 1,519,584 1,588,163 
anitowoc, Wis....... 668,084 " 915,330 ||/Frankfort, Mich....... 1,212'970 758,410 


onnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Total Total 
endar American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 
fone ‘housands) Per || <° "| taSusandaj Per’ | Thousands 
* | |Thousands| Per housands er cusands er ousands er 
poner of Net Tons} Cent jof Net Tons} Cent of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons} Cent 
/ a a fc a | —_—— 
w1900*..... 12,345 22 44,100 78 1943....2. 62,974 49 64,827 51 
/1910*,.... 17,697 22 62,245 18 1944...... 101,12) 60 68,125 40 
1920* 55,240 51 52,253 49 LOMH Ro oner 122,835 65 5, 35 
1925*..... 57,733 42 81.135 58 1946)... 102,169 65 55,314 35 
81930 63,426 39 99.135 61 ET: oie orwrei 107,668 56 83,211 44 
$1935...... 44,498 3 85.001 66 T948) as cis , 52 86,866 48 
41939... 35, 26 103.373 74 LOGO) 5s cress 80,932 48 89.055 52 
140...00 39,468 81,247 67 ROOD S ss'ere- 71,419 41 103,029 59 
MOAT. 6.5 42,809 35 78,847 65 OGD Pe rvaca 89,309 41 126,940 59 
BED os ees 29,964 33 61,683 67 1952.,.... 80,841 ! 36 141,879 64 


| 
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676 . hipping—Cargo Traffic; Vessel Entrances; Inland Waterways a 
Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several W: 
Canadian 
(Total) 


Short Tons 
22,870,553 
25,458 007 


Year (Cal.) 


68,861,548 

9969/27 81:795,523 
16,197,924 25,0: 80,356,338 
17,910,756 9,836,395 86,137,037 


one ee “a miles nee CO 
year, 1952, from the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled e Mediterranean e Red Sea. 
} Pacifi ,452,338 | April, 1859 and opened Nov. 17, 1869. The 
porernee long tons; P: c to Atlantic, 18,452 5 width of the : ; ig i96 tect 10 inches, 2 
’ anal cargo traffic figures given above | maximum draug. of wa lo ESSE 
pera Siac eeing eFolls paying traffic only. Passing through 34 feet. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in| ‘The Suez is operated by the Compagnie Unive 
1952 was the highest in Canal history, totaling | selle du Canal Maritime de Suez with its admini. 
7.055 ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or more. | trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, Briti 
Tolls amounted to $29,487,515, excluding a 
credit of $4,376,341 for government vessels which 
were admitted free before the establishment of the | 45 Egypt. Shares were numerically i 
pe een) Co. July 1, 1951. 1924 and Britain now holds 196,034 Capital Sharz 

eeene ne totals meinde duplications by vessels and 157,470 shares out of a total of <u a x 

ore than one canal. ; 7 e gover boar naire 
Th Core of Engineers of the Department of ae ae tame, 9 Brush, = Egyptian, 0 
the “ea sire - at se Cee eee ng | American and one Netherlands directors. 

merican an 

Sault’ Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the Don-Volga Canal—In May, 1952, ee 25 
seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons. | nounced completion of the Don-Volga canal, 63 m 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,- | long, between Stalingrad and Kalach, conne ire 
731,572; (1948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; seni the White and Baltic Seas with the Caspian am 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,864,396; (1952 Preliminary) | Black Seas and the Sea of Azov. 
106,275,645. 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1952 
American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent tt! i 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vabi 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. ; 


ne Entrance 
Customs district Rastnee Customs district par Customs district 1.000 to se 
Grand total....| 113,088 |South Atlantic..... 4,622 ||U.S. Territories 
Seaports, total... 97,976 North Carolina. ... 256 Possessions..,... 
‘ South Carolina. ... 1,192 Alaska 
American vessels 42,038 Georgia............ 862 || AIABKAn ewe 6 ose 
With cargo. . 28,617 Florida (Atlantic) \ | 2,312 Bawall. tosocncece 
In ballast... 13,422 Gulf Goast......... 16,100 Puerto Rico...... : 
Foreign vessels 71,050 Florida (Gulf)..... 947 Virgin Islands. .... 
With cargo... 47,946 Obi Gis, ae etn 2,524 
In ballast... 23,104 New Orleans... ... ; Ganadian,......... 
North Atlantic. . 59,302 Sabine..... ate 1,195 WOFMORGs visa elk 
6. & NH... 3,493 Galveston a 5,534 St. Lawrence...... 
Massachusetts 3,787 Laredo 13 Rochester......... 
Rhode Island...... Pacific Coa 14,980 NUGPALOs.< Ch icatoeoets . 
Connecticut....... 511 San Diego. . Sg 6 Duluth & Superior. 3,443 
New York........ 27,043 Los Angeles....... 4,929 Wisconsin. Sat 
Philadelphia. ...... 9,310 San Francisco. .... 4,213 Michigan. . 
Maryland......... 6,950 Oregons; ca esas 2,081 Chicago... 
BVATRID Tiny civve civeveve 7,853 Washington. ...... 3,571 Ohie> con ack ae 


N.A.—Data not available. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1951 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles \ 
Atlantic coast rivers.............. 110,396,724,000||Other waterways 6,570,008 
Ghuiltieoast riversi).:. .(. .\eiwe siete one cao areaetpne Canals and connecting channels?., .. 9,556,340,00° 


119,983,804,00 


siveest 36,754,185,00011 Total,........... ime at -1182,216,124,00 
tIncludes ton-miles for the following localities, which were not included in previous years: Atl : 
coast rivers: Waterways in the port of Boston, Mass., 93,725,000; waterways in the pore, of New vou 
N.Y., 1,425,394,000; Schuylkill River, Pa 64,871,000; Potomac River above Giesboro Point and Ana 


costia River, D. C., 120,346,000; Elizabeth River, Va., 140,457,000; Ri bo i 
52,538,000; all other, 97,067,000; total, 1,994,398,000. HET Ooty Reamnen Race ae “ 

Pacific coast rivers: San Francisco Bay area 673,541, h R e) 
602.000; total 368 woe a, y . 541,000; Puget Sound area, 1,690,623,000; all oth 


2Except Great Lakes. 


| 


39,264,041,000; St. Marys Rive 
orth Branch) and Calumet Rive! 
t. Clair River, including channel 

Tee upper Nisgarg Riven! 
l vy Niagara River, 1,106,421,000@) 
ae River, beiw c; 593,000; total ton-mileage, 119)) 


. 
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Shortest Safe Navigable Distances from New York City 


: ' Distances between New York and foreign ports, Distances betwee 

jJand erences between foreign ports, are by the | the publication, “Distanwee Between United States 
1: [aa Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. North Ports,”’ issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
lantic distances follow Tracks B and C, estab- | Department of Commerce. y 
es hed by the North Atlantic Lane Routes agree- One nautical mile (equivalent to one knot) 


“Track B (southern) is in effect from April 11 to | U-_ S. 6,080.20 feet. Britain uses 6,079.98 feet; 
June 30, inclusive, except when ice conditions ne- SoGa ok and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 
Pessitate the use of Track A (extra southern). Onert Ao 
SPE ge als sl! rae ee 
i 1p conditions necessi- stances in these tabl b 
te the use of Track B. For statute miles, hese tables are gee miles. 


y Acapulco, 2p ree lag Panama. . 

Accra, Gold C 
j Adelaide, Australie—Via Panama and Wilson 
{| Promontor 


ee bs sate saa nea ait of Gib: at 

| er, eria— an Trait o: raltar. . 
Algo C) and Strait of Gibraltar........ ee Dakar, Senegal! vt. ;.0;, cise eee ene 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Pan a aean Danzig, tree State—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
ee erdam, N aererinee=s0n and BEhoD A The Ska 


are see eat He Pape aed Mags. U. 8 iae dacs peo: 
ica, e—Via Panama ‘amagusta, rus— and Str ft 
|} Arkhangel’ sk, U.S. S. R. 4 Gibraltar... os ene ae 7 re ‘ We e 
‘|Auckland, New Zealand—Via Panama. (C) and 1 Strait of Gibraltar........ 
[Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked Island and Fastnet (lat. 51° 20’ N., long. 9° 36’ W, 
: Windward Passages......... abs PETAGK Bigs yee ho sa rainie's-sg\ coh Re 


\}Bahia Blanca, Argentina.... AO Fernandina, Florida, U. 8A. 2170277707772 


Bahia Honda, Cuba......... ite , Pish 
i guard, ‘Wales—(B) and Fastnet........ 
i{Baltimore, Maryland, ace (C) and: Fastnet eye ee ait laclen eae 


S.A 
Barcelona, Spain—(B) and Strait of Gib Fiume. Italy—(see Rijeka, Yugoslavia) 


(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
eee wes Guadeloupe —Via Anegada oom See tae ee piesa rede sere eees a 
aah nor ecyessLvare, len oluar asi capins ts tiprnenit ae r=e Freetown, Sierra Leone.................+.| 3,257 
Basseterre, St. nee conies Island—Via Ane- Funchal: Madeira 228 beers, cocncsssictice tof 2,761 
PettaOHATiNel sig. sce A fe ent sieake 10°104 
' BTR ESL BMI eo ia: tis" sn salah tie wos) od yauate lel «,aleie 3,015 ih ead Lhe igen sto Meander CANAL CLC V0 . 
jpBelize, British Honduras—Via Yucatan Galveston, Texas, U.S. A.......-...0.000 1,888 
BeRPITIGD er ce risrs paral ooeoecire ial"asvaalsleus. 1,703 || Galway, Eire—Via Track B............... 2,964 
} Bishop F Rock (Lat. 49° 45’ N., Long. 6° 35’ Via Prack'O% occ. 05. s oe 2,872 
} BP ya VAD DCH ES 65 ciclo ielorslsvorei aie «serene e030 Gy yas siend—(B) Pentland Firth, and here 
Guaastere wistatewer stale elotels<lsierstels +. > OBR AW less pease & 2h eee een * 
/ Bluefields, Nicaragua—Via Yucatan Chan.,.| 1,995 (C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw....... 4,121 
| Via Crooked Island and Windward Pass. 2,001 Genoa, Italy—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar,| 4,071 
ae del Toro, zens Nie Crooked Island (C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 4,057 
and Windward Passages................ 2,048 || Georgetown, British Guiana ition 00 2,217 
eentay audia tS) Strait of Gibraltar and fe eae e a 8. Car.,, Us 8. As, oho se oninee 1 Bee 
FE ee oon HO ROS, seen jars is OPA, CUDR. 41.5.5. 0:5 1aaeatel hele) «1 stev cnslehaeneletel| MERE 
}_ (C) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said. 8,164 || Gibraltar—Via Track B..............ss0- 3,218 
Bordeaux, France—Via Track B........... B10 Win Track Goo. a ee ee 3'204 
UT A A Os ies i eae oreo pied F Glasgow, Scotland—(B) and Inishtrahull. 3,190 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A.—Via Cape oe (©) and Inishtrahull! 47% 25042. cen 3,087 
Via Pollock Rip Channel. Goteborg, Sweden—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
Via Nantucket Shoals Lightship... . ska 3,734 
| }Boulogne ar ance (5) and Bishop Roc (C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw 3,607 
(C) and Bishop R oN Great Harbor, Culebra Island. . . 1,42 
Bremen, Cerin cs) and Bishop Rock. 


Greenport, New York, U.S. A 
(C) and Bishop ROCK (24.052 ss00 ssn ae ees ‘ Guantanamo, Cuba aS ae 
WBrest, France—Via Track B.............+. Guam, Marianas 

_ Via PNT MO NGS Joao apis) a) c=) aust ele eet aheyvie'e pees : Guayaauil, Ecuador—Via Panama, 


SAG POC OBITS toes URS 9 Havana, Cupar... os .a0's 1st ne a pleraie eaten 
749'} Walifax,, Nova Scotia. ..¢ eucmiaeisnemetee 

Hamburg, Germany—(B) Pentland Firth, 
WP RTO Oath AOC 5, aud The Ska 5 cee a tere 

entlan an e Skaw....... 

adiz, "per -Vin Track B ‘Hamilton: Bermuda. :ee een ne eee 
Via Track C.... 0-0. eae Hong Kong, China—Via Panama.......... 


Pe aloutts, India—(B) Strait of Gibraltar, an (B), Strait of Gibraltar, por seaid= vada 
©) Bera * ot’ Gibraltar, Port Said ‘and 
SINS AV OLS Pa aiaieraie sepa laorals ie) el sicliaiel eisai 

allao, Peruvian 7 AuaInS, Honolulu, T. H—Via Panama............ 


¥ attion rH altho: . . ss cas ays erase an 
ape of Good Hope (Lat. 34° 22’ S., Long. Horta, Fayal. Azores. 2.00.06. ccs oes eee 


FPS GeO URIs) / 0, «. sh opeve’e re. oa/s wiisivi chee) evalua 614) 9\(010) 6,801 || tnishtrahull (lat. 55° 25’ N., long. 7° 30’ W.) 
apetown, South Africa. ......-.+...+200: 6;786)|| -2via Track Bat oon oe 3,044 


Bepazens,. Colombia —v ia Crooked island Wi siracky Oy cde, tomy eee ener 2,941 
and Windward Passages... ... ++ 1,853 | Tstanbul, Turkey—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar| 5,013 
Carupano, Venezuela—Via Virgin Passage. .| 1,893|/ (C)-and Strait of Gibraltar............... 4,999 
eer ye earn Gulanie to ieee ne, BiarHPadksnuville, Florida, U. 8) A.o,icsts <> 791 
harleston, S. Car., U.S.A... ss .seseeeeee 622. ||Jaomolwiaith eos). ctw cetes ere vase cee s 1,489 
harlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands..........-. 1,435 Julianehaab, Greenland...........20.e000- 1,911 


= 


al - " , “ "9 2 ie 
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Agate eee : 
Kalamai 1, Greece—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar ; WH, UB Ac oe 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar. . 4,556 5 i <2 ic sth in apie aa 
Key West, Florida, U.S. A......... € = 
Kingston, arnulo Via’ Crooked Island PB Ae BS oan 
dward Passages. ......-.ssserseeeee Bb. sin a sleep arsine 
Kobenhaven, Denmark—(B) Pentland Firth rahe 
Manel the GIRW ec- sis octane dele dicey Hes cin bie nin OO NORMED 5 wie 2 2 tine mine nn 
2) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw....... sy pein ae ey 
Kotor, " Yugosiavia— ““tp) and Strait of] . || Florida... 2). ©. 22. 2a. «mene eens 
(C) Dand Séraig of Gtbeaidar << 00 20020020 | 4,828]. - Slovan. cits, eG nae een 
La Guaira, Venezuela—Via Mona Passage. Bae a Arenas, Chile eee 
La Pallice, France—Via Track B..........- Via Panama 
La Union, Salvador Via Panama.....2 2. 6 Puntarenas, Costa Rica—Via Panama...... 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary et vanes Canada—Via Gut of Canso 
Le Havre, France—(B) and Bishop Rock. wn, Eire—(B) and Fastnet. 
(C) and Bishop Rock..... “C) pee Fastnet 


Lisbon Portugal ete B).. Reykjavik, Iceland 


Lisbon, Portugal (Track C). and Strai' 
Limon, Costa Rica Via Crooked Isiand and Rijees, aecearie arian tee ae 
Windward Passages........2..-..eeee08 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Ea yerpcot, England—(B) and Fastnet...... Rotterdam, —Netherlan 
DTG PBSUDObs Saye ie k1s o's 0 oiapelsin ne wel : Rock 
RAvingston, Guatemala—Via Straits (C) and Bishop Rock... . 
GRE Sp ceciae cise eletielen sce aee ep) SrOSOR eh ol tet oa too onan na 
London, England—(B) and Bishop Rock.. St. George, Grenada. .. 
(C) and Bishop Rock................. St. John, Antigua 
Los Angeles, Calif, U S. A.—Via Panama. St ley New B 
Malta (Valetta Harbor)—(B) and Strait of Via. Nactucket Lichtin et eee 
LUN EOE OS. Cig, a ee Oe ee PoE Re) St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. St. Nazaire, France (Track C)...........: 
ere ones. and San Berke St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage 
ae Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 
Wels... noetiasnirss ak Glass See 
pee ye ok ke PARAMS. ...6%.. «,siefe ons 
pore ae aS azil.... aE by ee ee 
oy “ : anama.. 
Manta, Ecuador—Via Panama............ San Diego, Ca Galt, U. = ATVia Papama 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. ..............-0005 San Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama 
Mare Island, Calif., U. S. A.—Via Pan San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Marvelile, France “(B) & Strait of Gibraitar| 3.906)| San "Wig “dae Notte,” WNiscrsetis “Wis 
OP GHDPAIMARS, 5 wens 5s ose war 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W. I.. RES gags ae and Wind a Passages 
Baan cigs Wik Pang SE cc 
Melbourne, Australia—Via Panama ‘an ad olombia— tS 
Wilson Promontory as 8h Island and Windward Passages......... 
Mobile, Ala., U.S.A... 0.2 gancander, ont sett ealcoree 
Mollendo, Peru—Via Panam: 3,814 Ww aaah 
Monrovia, Liberla............ BOGS ne Res sil oe ee ee ee ee 
Montevideo, Uruguay................ Ga. eh OS: ee A. oe Es a ene . 
Murmansk, U.S. 8. R.—Via south of Iceland| 3,948 |] S2V aay, Oey ee Oe det ee a en ee pike 
Via North of Iceland................... Off Cokondi Gold Coast... =... eee 
Naples (Ne (Napoll), Italy—(B) and Strait of} ____||Shanghai, China—Via Panama and 17 ' 
(C) aa I Strait ot Gibraltar. 1220001100011 
Nassau, Bahamas.....................+.+]  962]/ GB) Strait of Gibraltar, Port Said, 
New London, Conn. U.8.Al. 1.30 25272522] 103]| — Singapore................. 
New Orleans, La., U. 8. Via Straits’ of G a of Gibraltar, Port Said; ‘and 
Rremorre We EU'S ameter PERE Hy er estas en eae 
Newport News Ves ae Biase iis. ck aeons 
Norfolk, va » U.S.A... oo. sete eee sees] . 294/] Via Panama and Surigao Strait. |! °°: 


(CG) and Pentland Firth..............11! ; Rock... ......... 


Pago Pago, Samoa.............. 
Palermo, Sicily (Track B)............c0e85 
Palermo, Sicily (Track C)..............0008 
Panama (lat, 8 53’ N., long. 79° 31’ W.).. 


W.)—Via Track B. 
Via Track C....... 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A........ 
Piraieus, Greece—(B) can epi of Gibr 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
Plymouth, England—(B) and Bishop Rock. Tahiti, Soolety Is 
(C) and Bi shop ROCK>:.. soiree eee Truk, Caroline Is 


es 


Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Port Plata, uses eras ks as ; 
Port Said, Hgypt—(B) and Strait of Gi 
(C) and Strat of Gibraltar.......... 
pert Lo Lg Wash. U. 8. A.—Via 
PRRLERTERSD Ot eas ovels a: aiielih v-etave soar, 


eee ee eee eee eee 


5 SAS 
New Zealand —Via Panama..... 
y CULADAON. lrw.gsov tesa 
Wilmington, N. Car., U. eee BO ee 


887 
2,913 
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DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM.PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 
Port 
Jacksonville, Fla., U. 8. Ae 


Key West, Fla., U. S. A. 
foe Jamaica, 


Ee 
Bombay, India, via Strait of Gibraltar and aires . 
Port Sait 9 Mere BE ol - 


rk 
Norfolk, Va., U.S. A 
Pensacola, Fia., U.S. 
Eonar buno, Brazil. 


ae fe Janclto, Guilt, 8. Fase 

an Francisco, Calif. aA 

Guam, Marianas . Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. é 

yaquil, Ecuado: 824 

favana, Cuba, via Yucatan Channel 
‘aX, ie SDOUA tcl s iain dopo ats 


fine | 888 || Wellington, New Zeniund 
Pad Sad ace rnerys oa e on, New Zealand..... sual 
MeHD MONTE Ea rg ee clagmaye uss oe eee § Yokohama, Japan. <2) <.1; s: eee 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; TO: 
Port 


BEES CO IVECKIGO ici. fdunceccslpjot o(c-eje arcrase om ni Manila, P. I. (via Balintang Channel) 
mlexandroveki. US.S.R.o...cccccccccscens .372||Melbourne, Australia (via South Channel). 
Amoy, China 5 Midway Island (Welles Harbor) 

Reatirace, Alaska. Stele craldia choiaccscia syed Ok 2 | | INORG ALASIG 205. 5 ors, sxe x atain locpvagutess?s sug alptatarenelel 
Antofagasta, Chile N onuti, Gilbert Islands’... &. 6.0: «2+ eelatinla 

Chil 4 Pago Pago, Samoa Islands 

Punta Arenas, Chile........... 
Rabaul, New Britain... .. 
Saigon, French Indo-China 
San Jose, Guatemala... oo... ccc ett ee 
Shanghai, China (via Tsugaru Kaikyo)..... 
Sy ay ee Set. (via Balintang Channel) 
8||Sitka, A 
Suva, ait Tanda a 
Svdney, Australia... 
Talara, Peru 
Tansui, Taiwan 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Vancouver, B. C. (via Active Passage) 
Viadivostok, U.S.S.R.(via Soya and Matsuwa 


H 
i Jaluit, Marshall Islands 
|) Kiska ae. Kiska Island, Alaska........ 
* MEGODC; JAPA. 906.2 sees cece sie eteneece Wellington, N. Z 
tKodiak, Piianke Er DON RORY cto a Oe acute Yokohama, Japan 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


S 
rt) » LJ 
To: 8 $2 ' @ d 8 
Byegieata | eal |e a 
City S/SSiee| 6 ES) E] & ¢ 
ml) os|s = las] &| o 
am |g Ml 8 5” I vi 2 
from: Oo |S |O 
3 hea Se pia — 
| 697 6 888] 321/1396] 674 
: Ales Haitiem.......eceeeeeeees 31/15 5 932] 47411510] 471 
Motte Amalie. 2122222201: 1] 442 1 1611/1518] 517| 700/1854| 457 
SOLES A ABYC oreisieaicis te) ee ‘+ 817|_281}1029 1490} 998/1063 1389]1343/1156| 546]1420] 698 
SALE ORR aaah oe oo 5s 1/1302]1583]1785)1490 769| 777 390| 444/2213]1241| 65 
tes seeeeee teers doses +1" 897/174911048| 998] 769 92 
see eeeee Sener eee ernee 619] 1130/1036] 1063 eae 92 
sete en eee tema eee eee 750 612 478 841 1938 1292 1280 
Sa ee ae 1128|1468|1611/1389| 390| 602] 592 
wav esecore oeeeeee 1035|1422|1518 1343] 444] 515) 503 
se vie eee seeseeereseess! 099)" 939] 51711156 2213|149411484 
Prete teseseeesess|! 3071 474! 700| 546] 1241] 731) 747| 727)1122/1076) 998 
Bip satis wisiee)sisiehoieisit 1396|1510/1854/1420| 623| 814] 869|1888| 789} 831]2182|1205 
Be as ene as ht a 674| 471| 457| 698117901114311134! 150]1671'1625| 458! 581]1756 


City 
From: 


Antofagasta......-+s+s++s 


1] 602] 455) 782 

1550|2388/1359 

1317/2155)1126 

224 42 1033) 22 

828 1134 628/1530] 455 hia 
06} 468) 782)1 


vt 1] 788 1560 1433 367 435 617 
ad 713| 492] 880 : 
1795|2671| 1623|3486/3299|2201| 1191/2374] 2949/310 
es oe a 7392 a6 1306! 2031217911980| 782| 268| 962|1605) i774 120711432 


esneee eee eeeeeee 


ee: 


i ’ . i =i a 
’ a ‘a fo _ ee + p mee 


680 World Facts—Steamships and Motorships; U.S. Railway 
Steamships and Motorships Over 17,900 Gross Tonnage 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of June 30, 1953) 


Gross tonnage is a measurement of cubic space, not weight. Length as listed below is distar 
between structural perpendiculars (stem to forepart of rudder post). Including additions due to ve 
tails and protruding bows, overall lengths of the world’s three largest ships are: Queen Elizabeth 1,C' 
ft.; Queen Mary 1,020 feet; United States 990 feet. 


Reg. |Leth; Bdth; Dpth' 
Name ton. | feet | feet | feet 


68.4 ||Argentina, U.S......... 
68.5 
39.0 ||_ velt, Neth..... 
48.0 
55.8 
50.0 
51.7 
48.7 
52.6 ||Oruguay, U. 8..........~ 
“ ESS See ae 
43.9 4 
43.9 ||World Concord, Lib... .. 4 
A ee 35.5 Rein 
Bere e eects iaicis 35.5 37. 
ane dea ee 35.5 Slain aba’ c ee ake 46.5 
AGTRRA AE 33.0 oe oben re 40.05 
A 5 Sees 48.6 25.4 
ORONSAV; BELO S. isc. ss 35.5 tata as 40. 
*Georgic, Br...... 2.2... 48.6 Engineer, U 45.25 
*Augustus, It........... 33.0 ||Atlantic Navigator, 5.8 
*Capetown Castle, Br... 42.0 ||Atlantic Seaman, 45.25 
*Dominion Monarch, Br 44.4 ed... 46.15. 
America, U.S... ...... 30.4 56.2! 
Empress of Scotland, Br 44.5 Feet : 
PATIG@OS VEST ae sciscriglaloce's + ais. 43.6 40.7. 
*Athlone Castle, Br..... 41.4 ||*Gripsholm, Sw......... 37. 
‘Stirling Castle, Br... |. 41.4 ||Andros Island, Pan... .* | 4a 
*Juan Peron, Arg....... 59.9 ||*Kosmos V, Nor........ 19 41. 
*Vulcania, It. ..c0..... 2 24.4 ||Wapello, Pan........... 45.0 
*Saturnia, It........... 29.5 ||Delaware Sun, U.S...... 45,2) 
MMIBAT Yas Sse oalaiy 36.2 44.2) 
Olympia, Gr.t..........|24,000)612.0) 80.0 |...... 44,2 


: 


bt) 


DORM MROWNORHHONOROOUNWNOORHb 


aREaE 
a 


# 
TAN pin 


Independence, U.S. 
Orion, Br 


pre 


is 


oo 
oO 


Queen of Bermuda, Br... 
PABOUIIBS,) SEs. a yee es 2 
New Australia, Br. (3)... 
Strathnaver, Br......... 
Yuri Dolgoruky, USSR (4) 
Kungsholm, Swed....... 2: 
*Rangitane, Br 
*Rangitoto, Br.......... 
British Sailor, Br 
Vera Cruz, Port 
Petrokure, Lib 


Seis 


Yuho Maru, Jap ce 
Monterey, U.S...22/22: 1 
Mariposa, U.S......... 18 
Empire Orwell, Br. (7)... 
Delaware Sun, U.S...... 


SSEREES 


Peay 


Sovetsky Sojus, USSR... 
*Bethsabee, Fr......... 
*Willem Ruys, Neth 
Mooltan, Br 
Maloja, Br... 
Brazil, U.S.. 


Vera Cruz, Port. .....- 18 
La Guardia, U.S. (8)... 
Burgan) Bibs ies ok 
Jahra, Lib 

.{21, fF é s Coro, Lib. 

. 120,683 (586.4 R I San Tome, 


{See note at head of table. tEst. specifications. 
*Motorships. Former names: (1) Europa, Ger.; (2) Empire Victory; (3) Monarch of Bermuda, B 


(4) Hamburg; (5) Duch : : . - 
Pigharason: (5) Duchess of Bedford, Br.; (6) DeGrasse, Fr.; (7) Empire Doon, Br.; (8) Gen. W. E 


~ SINT AJNTOO SISTA 00 10 4109 00. 00 00 00 09 5 I. 00 09 5.00 00 00 G0. 00 1.00. 00. GD. © 
SENSE SARAAINSAAASASACSSSSSAASASSSRRASSRLACSOASSS RR Som owr 


ROOWwWA WalDWNOR DION inh bbe Otto to tnin indo indo tro 


> IP IP OP OO WOR OO Pp bow COON Co Orbe 
FSESN BERGRERESSSHSSN OS mOHON 


Miata tab enin ate Catnhieten aia te 


Sproeerees 


_ oo STNI~1 00 00 00 ~1=1~1 00100 00 00 00 00 00 00 
CEC C SL ERENSSSRSIS OM Seer OPOCOM MRO ROO 
PIR DROP WOOCORWWOMA WIR DIL 09 WO CODON RNININI oy 


is 
ras 


qe 


hahr 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Date 


Railroad 


Run | Miles HH. ee 


esha corns Crittenden—Empire State Exp.... 
mee 'Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cent. 
Shan a's iy en oe ee Washington D.C.—N.Y. City. ... 


Chicago—Denver..... 
Los Angeles, Calif— 


43.8 32 35| 86.65 
es 1017 .23|12 12 27| 83.3 
hic: 60.5. 
mPeiptslalatagy s tese ae LaJunta, Colo.—Dodge Ci 


2228.6 |36 49 
202.4 | 2 19 


fi Railroad Train 


United States—Railroad Train Speed 


“4 Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 
| Source: Railroad Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1953 timetables 


From 


DIESEL TRACTION (75 m.p.h. and over) 


681 


Dis- 
To tance |Time| Speed 


SAIS Twin Zephyrs (2).....|East Dubuque. .../Prairie du Chein 
Wa ae iny a win Zephyrs (2).....|La Crosse........|Prairi ae 
gar = ee Empire Builder: North rages ae goa eee 
oas' mited..... ast Dubuque... .|Prairi 
‘Tilinois Central..... City of Miami....... Centralia. oe Perey rucet Eemnghan ee ‘ 
Illinois Central... .. City of New Orleans..|Effingham........ Centralia.........|. 


Illinois Central..... Cities of Miami 
B New Orleans- 


.|Champaign....... Mattoon......... 44.6 33 81.1 
.--|North La Crosse...|Winona Junction..| 26.9 20 80.7 
. |Prairie du Chein...|/La Crosse........ 57.7 43 80.5 
.-|North Platte...... ESOAINCY: 3. cvege cep 95.0 71 80.3 
pe nols Sepageghas d pedal een i, 53.2 40 79.8 
lington... alesburg........ 
Union Pacific g 114.5 94 79.5 
Angeles-Portland- 
San Francisco...... Grand Island..... North Platte 137.2 | 105 78.5 
seh sstial are .. |New Lisbon. .....|Portage.... 3.1 78.4 
tes .|Kenosha. ... ..|Waukegan. 15.66] 12 78.3 
ccher es Waukegan... . .| Kenosha. . 15.66} 12 78.3 
elem ce ae of ototcterstene Beek yy Ag am ee ae pe 
*@ Burlington......... .|Galesburg........ WROD. mire. 8 A B 
Rock Island....... a 3 
ise Ot ROCKeG. ieee eines DOMCE. as shalanteleieln.s Ottawa.......... 44.3 34 78.2 
% Union Pacific......|City of Denver....... Grand Island..... Columbus........ 62.4) 4 78. 
| Rock Island....... Ee ; = bs 
Sie tees Cates UPCAW ca oe noice ose (MOUNG. 525. 5 cn che OAnT 50 77.6 
 Burlington........ Sapa ee 
patalane airie du Chein...|La Crosse........| 57.7 45 76.9 
“| Burlington 
; mon bath: One PANIFOLA soins) oly 610) «hehe Mendota... . 2... Ag. 35 76.9 
| Chicago & N.W. {Twin Cities 400...... Evanston......... Racine .)..000. ao 49.9 39 76.8 
i) Burlington........|Denver Zephyr....... Chiesgor sair5'. ie. Galesburg...:.... 162.2 | 127 76.7 
| Chicago & N.W....|City of Portland..... DeiKalb).. Set srcce DIXON i cst. eres 39.6 31 76.6 
| Illinois Centr: 
New Orleans- 
Panama Limited...|Mattoon......... Effingham,....... 26.8 21 76.6 
o) Milwaukee........ ni CCDHEIG:, no ccrays die-chs Milwaukee........ 61.1 48 76.4 
“| Burlington... ... Prairie du Chein...|East Dubuque....} 54.6 | 43 | 76.3 
‘| Burlington......... Savannah East Dubuque.... 39.4 31 76.2 
bh) Milwaukee... ..... Portage :|La Crosse 1 81 | 76.2 
Milwaukee.... 2 Portage New Lisbon. 34 76.1 
Sante Fe. Dodge City Hutchinson 95 75.9 
++ Union Pacific Julesburg. North Platt 65 75.9 
*} Rock Island. Joliet. ... Morris........ 17 75.9 
| Burlington...... 
‘as . —» .-f Coast Limited..... La Crosse..., East Dubuque.... 89 75.7 
| Union Pacific. ..... 
4 Portland-San 
4 Francisco.......... Cheyenne........ SION Vita nls. <0 shee 102.0 81 75.5 
“} New York Central..|Knickerbocker....... Greencastle....... Terre Haute...... 32.6 26 75.2 
; New York Central..|Missourian South- 
4 west Limited....... Mattoon....,.... eg hy liar anilhn tio oy 3 37.6 30 75.2 
f STEAM TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 
i Union Pacific...... Overland Limited. ...{North Platte...... WCarney «05.50 = aaie 95.0 79 72.1 
sj Penn-Reading Sea- Camden i 
shore Lines...... Boardwalk Flyer..,.. (Broadway) ....|Atlantic City..... 57.3 50 68.7 
Union Pacific...... Ht EY): en a Se Cheyenne >... 3. 5. Bigbert..::).-. cen 32.0 28 68.6 
“| Union Pacific...... Overland Limited....|Grand Island..... Columbus........ 62.4 55 68.1 
i ELECTRIC TRACTION (67 m.p.h. and over) 
mnsylvania......]Congressional........ North Philadelphia;Newark.......... 76.0 65 70.1 
i Gfitoazo SS & SB...|South Bend Limited. .|Michigan City 
: Philadelphia Expr Pe ko Panteton Jen tion] 384 | 38 | 69:8 
y Ivania...... adelphia Express. . WAI. clears niaic« on Junction F 
p) Pernevivaria, ence ei EY ARIAS ey oa letorelaysavareic Wilmington....... Baltimore........ 68.4 59 69.5 
p} Pennsylvania...... Cone ne. eS: Baltimore... ...:.- Wilmington....... 68.4 59 69.5 
Ivania...... ew York-Washing- 
peony, ton ee aie Wilmington.......|Perryville........ 32.3 28 69.2 
: lvania......|Broadwa mited- 
ae Gonxressional Newark. ......:-. North Philadelphia] 76.07} 66 | 69.1 
*Pennsylvania...... New York Express... . hiladelphia| Newark.......... 76.0 66 69.1 
Pennsylvania. ..... Swe Naim eo oeonia bel Le® brea e oie Lancaster........ 48.2 42 68.8 
\} Pennsylvania. .:... .eeeeeeeese|Baltimore........|Wilmington...... 68.4 60 68.4 
'}Pennsyjvania....../7 trains...........+- Wilmington.......|/Baltimore........ 68.4 60 68.4 
Pennsylvania...... ee a ..-|North Philadelphia) Newark.......... 76.0 67 68.1 
ISB erie yshe Clevelander- 
oe General. ...... .»./Harrisburg.......[Paoll. 5-2... gs4| 74] 67.7 
: ISS oie ts ore Northern Express.....|Parkersburg......|Lancaster........ i F 
Penney voeia: di a nyeiavererehet| SSQ1 GLIA ONE oesn onal or eae 68.4 61 67.3 
Pennsylvania......|7 trains..... vevsees.|Wilmington,....../Baltimore........ 68.4 61 67.3 
Pennsulvania... Mil. Se ont n poten la alia fee 48.2 43 67.2 
Pennsylvania......|/Broadway Limited.... 76.0 68 67.1 
Pennsylvania......|15 trains............ N 48.1 43 67.1 
Pennsylvania. . aia trains. oe) ee Prentonia carn 43 67.1 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad O 


The 125th anniversary of the laying of the first 
stone for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was com- 
memorated by the railroad in the Mt. Clare round- 
jhouse in Baltimore on July 4, 1953. The original 
event of 1828 was reproduced by employes in cos- 
fume, with one representing Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, venerable signer of the Declaration of 
jiIndependence, who turned the first spadeful of 


a ne enon que ey * ers Sp) ey, ee’ GS 


pens Transportation Museum 


earth. The original tools were exhibited at the 
same time the railroad opened in the Mt. Clare 
roundhouse the Transportation Museum, housing 
locomotives from a reproduction of Tom Thumb of 
1829 to the first streamlined diesel of 1937, as well 
as cars, road vehicles and other historic objects. 
The first passenger station in America where tick- 
ets were sold in 1830, is a part of the museum. 


United States—Railway Statistics 


American Railway Statistics 
el SS iste Cette Cones 


: Loco- | Freight | Pass. 
| Year cate Miles |mo’es| Cars |Carsin| Passengers 


mo 
ned| Built lin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. 


2 
Bee 


Ed 


43541 oF 381 6 
0 3/6 44.333 t Bea" 171| 38.308) 
d ee) 511/229,174 38 ert a 1,773. 735 38,446 


Peupesege 
333-3 
HB HP > 09.09 09 BO bt pat 


leletetele tata! 
Cala 


3: 


rae ee 1, 7; ’ 
tones roy 13 1,777,878| 36,326 


Railway Passenger and Freight Data 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Miles |Rev.| Ave. | Frt. 
Passenger Freight gb ns = Trip — 
oe ee “agetesiee Paascoues Mile as. |Mile 


A es 


Year 


Dollars Thousands] Cts. | Miles Miles Miles 
358, Ponte ach 2. gat 139, 9.271 18,509 497 e 1. T50 385 874,136] 403,851,169 
417,955, 185|3,584,201, 1061] 23,815,598 2 “ 95 bee 410, et 676 sae 907 
1,030,485, bra 6,026,415,903 1.92} 79.93 31,000 
14, 65,754,000 


165,630,000] 8, ,00 
862, '139,000|7,151,237, '000] 3 B 2 213,000/506,407,000 
814;741,000|7,933,764,000 . 359,055,000 ped oie oe 
901,019,000!8,757,874,000! 34,640, ,031| 2. 71.35 356,391,000/536,582,000 


Railway Revenues, Eanes and Dividends 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Net Railway Ratio 
Operating Tax pe Net Dividends 
Year Cyateeely Expenses Accruals Opereciaa Income | Declared OR. en 


Dollars Dollar Dolla: 
630. iT “160 240, 789. “909 505,414,828] 52,177, O10 202, 361. 628 
"131,597,647| 402,953.404| 690,553,986|243,147,559|216,521, as A 
653, 704,515|1,211,775,009 1, 499,364, an Hrs 1843, 1401254,088,2 5 : 


Total 


S58, 


,055,309,000|854,951,000|348,811;000 74.42 
2,521,000] 1,223,644,000| '956,699,000|757,934,000|373,574,000 77.27 


aah 
Oveme 
onan 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 
Source: Intetstate Commerce Commission 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount oF 


In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Coapicaliees Stock Pay. 
Equipment | Outstand. | Outstand. Cutetand. Oucatand. Dividend 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 

25,500, 465, 262]7, B86, 785,640) i 036,510, D207 14, 228. nen 728|24, one. Rae 665} 18, 34°. eT 4291/3, sete oad 
25,646,013, 606/8,004.987,573|2,064,336,097|13,302,080,418|23,371.404.088 i, ean 613,122(|3,741.132,0 
25,838, 350,523/7, 383, 140,091]1,958,805,467|12, wate 467,192 ea! 7 412,750 ae 4,558,796|5, ye B28 
26,145,458,000!7,842,000,000| 1,936,000, 000] 12'371,000,000|2 0; ee ,000, 
26,631,654,000)7,790,000,000]2,023,000,000]11, "30, 000,000 a “50 000,000] 16,276,000;000] 5, 
26,967, 756,000|7, 743,000,000} 2,004,000,000) 11,144,000,000|20,891,0 100,000] 15,667,000, 000 5 
af 277, 974, He qe "733, 000,000 1;980,000,000] 10,832,000 000] 15, 


28/664, 759,000|7,543,000,000 


, 


3388 


S9S959 


: ‘ "658, 
31,077,781,000'7,491,000,000!2;006,000,000!10,775,000,000!20,272,000,000!15,489,000,000 6,700,472, 004 


Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 
Railways of Class I in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


1940 1950 

Total operating revenues... $4,296,600, 653 

Labor (salaries and wages)........ 1)855,718,766 

Fuel and power, locomotives....... 262,112/915 

Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. 703,502,544 

Loss, damage, inj. to persons, ins., pens. 62,223,006 

Depreciation and retirements....................... 205,859,978 

SNEP GIES Dv Cee Dee eee aN SERIO snl See conse, 396,394,774) 1,194,615,25 

Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals............. 128/655,192 179,495,811 203,515,46: i 
Total expenses and taxes............. 00. .ccceceeeee 3,614,467,175| 8,433,387,312| 9,448,069, 178 
Net railway operating income...................... 682,133,478! 1, 039, 705, 834 942’ 541, $1. 


World Facts—W orld’s Railway Mileage; Train Speeds 683 


Development of World’s Railway Mileage 
q Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England 
While the following mileage totals show approximately the development of public railways in the lead- 


| 


‘tries, the figures are not strictly comparable by reason of: (a) changes in political 
though progressive figures within the present boundaries are given yee eras (b) avoreonatd 
pes as to inclusion of light railways, secondary lines, steam tramways, and interurban electric 
“ 7 s 
: CR trate | Mil 
oO rst 
1950§ Country Steam | 1950: 


orthern) 
(Eire) 


Turkey in Asia. ....1....:| 1858 4,672 


Other railways§........... aaa 7,478 
@CQNl Carcass tee haa cite 91,872 
Australasia: 
Commonwealth Railways. . 1891 2,201 
New South Wales...... fi 1855 6,612 


Queensland. .... 1865 6,637 
South Australia. 1856 2,547 
Tasmania. -.s.).s 0 <swee ae 1871 6 
WACLOrIS 5 35 pee ata nn tists 1854 4,748 
_————— Western Australia......... 1871 4,658 
eB Seon oe 262,198 New Zealand............. 1863 3,528 
Other railways............ Aine 426 
} America (North): ad 
SN ara 1836 42,336 Total... 22. ...22seeees 31,999 
United Statest........... 1830 227,244 ||Africa: 
Newfoundland**.......... 1881 749 DUOC LY 6 ota a cate ois oles terake eee eles 2,786 
——_—_—__— Belgian Colonies.......... 1898 2,976 
270,329 French Colonies.:........ 1881 3,941 
British Possessions........ ny 8,631 
pO) Re Oe acl ne ane Reon 3,440 
1857 26,710 MOROCCO sis ccctin ahaisisie farsiere’o Aon 1,080 
1889 1,608 Portuguese Possesslons..... sae 2,003 
1851 21,251 UGA. Cece ne nee» 5 tenes 1900 2,013 
1851 5,726 of ST) eee oe eae eta 18 2 
1871 F Union of South Africa.’.... 1860 13,931 
1871 68 
; 1880 537 PROLIF, ricketecieted tastes 42,074 
Guiana (British) 1848 78 — 
Guiana (Dutch) é 107 Grand total.......... 783,679 


ee ee ee EE ee 
* The figures include the whole of the U.S.S.R. in both Europe and Asia, including Siberia and Russian 
Turkestan, as estimated in London. 
** Taken over by the Canadian National Railways on March 31, 1949. 
7 Includes Alaska. 
t Includes Korea and Karafuto. 
§ In view of political and territorial changes, and wartime destruction, it is not possible to include 
complete comparative figures more up to date than for 1937 in respect to the countries indicated. 


French and American Train Speeds Compared 
Source: Donald M. Steffee 


§ flectrification of the Paris-Lyons main line, busiest rail route in the world outside the United 
#States, has enabled France to claim not only the fastest trains in Europe but, also, seriously to threaten 
American world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 150 to 600 miles. Led 
by the Mistral, no less than 13 trains cover the 317.4 miles between the two cities at better than 60 
Hmiles per hour, intermediate stops in¢luded. Another French train, the Sud Express, for over half 


Ja century one of the fastest long-distance trains in the world, now covers the 359.8 miles from Paris 
ito Bordeaux in 310 minutes. This is now the world’s longest nonstop rail schedule. Below is a table 
of comparative performance of these French flyers with leading American trains for similar distances. 


Dis- 


Railroad Train 


From To tance | Time | Speed | Stops 


Union Pacific. ...|City of Denver. :|North Platte... 199.5 155 77.2 2 
French National. .|Mi: RT ras toe Paris: ...,.s-«0. + D 195.3 152 77.1 0 
ench National..|Mistral......... i Ae 317.4 250 76.2 1 
Union Pacific. ...|City of Denver.. 338.3 275 73.7 4 
manta Be... 5.3. Super Chief..... 355.5 300 71.1 1 
ench National..|Sud Express. . .. 359.8 310 69.7 0 
nion Pacific. ...|City of Denve 478.0 402 71.3 6 
GON pec. Denver Zephyr. 492.1 428 69.0 4 

ench National..|Sud Express 482.5 432 67.1 1 
nion Pacific. ...|City of Den 5 559.7 4380 69.9 v6 
Wrench National..|Mistral... OI PArISs.20-;-ulweers 535.4 487 65.9 4 


1939 the German streamliner ‘‘Fliegende Kélner” ran from Berlin to Hamm. 267.4 miles in 196 
pianos 816 mph. This remains the fastest regular train schedule operated for distances of over 


250 miles. 
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Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 195 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads : : 
Motor fuel consumption | 


Non- 
highway 
1,000 1,000 
Dollars Gallons Gallons 
pee PATA AIDS. kein ss.ses ovens 40,048 areas oe 
| Arizona. .... 15,68; , oh 


un 


35,001 
319.551 
24/019 
8/316 


ow 


on 


on 


BRGDTIEBBCE .icicic ae ie ase os 933,900 


“ 


SESS eS IES SSE Se 
wo Tos) 
Beeessesgetaues 


on 


Wyoming 


UU 1 2 A ATT HS US 7H UT 9 9 OT ID 9 TH HC TT CTH He ODD ST Ct CD DOD 


207,424 


2,128,102 | 40,584,530 4,452,806 


“Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 488,568 gallons. 

*Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 44,156,411 
for public use 880,925, 

Registrations include—Automobiles, private and commercial (inc. taxicabs) 43,646,343; publicly 
owned 164,188; buses, private and commercial 144,439; publicly owned 95,703. Trucks, private anc 


commercial 8,817,612; publicly owned 390,285. Total, private and commercial 52,608,3 4; publicly. 
owned 650,176. 


> 
oe 
w 


*45,037,336) 


U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan, 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U.S: 


1935... ,/26,546,126)/1941. . . .|34,894,134||1944.°. . ./30,479,306||1947. .. .|37,841,498]|1950.... 49,161,699) 
1939... ./31,009,927)|1942. .. ./33,003,656||1945. . . .|31,035,420//1948. . . ||41,085,531//1951. 51,913,96E 
1940... . 182,453,233111943. .. . (30,888, 134111946... .|34,373,0021|1949. . | | 144/690,296|!1952. | |: 53,258,57€ 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42 gallon barrels) 
Supply Demand Supply 


Produc-| Daily Year | produc- Daily 
tion* | average tion* average 


Year 


Domes- 
tic 


Export 


1,000) 
7 ‘ $1,684 
aane ¢ 65,575 


597,375] 1,632,200 
ESAS S08] RUSE | Hte 

, 974, 632,48: 00,537 -..| 1,140,843) 3,125,597] 1,091,951 0,136 
774,460) 2,121,800) * 696,333] 88,059 || 19521... | 1/189'781 3,250,768! 1,154,254 36,8608 


See ee ee IAG AS OU 
*Production of finished gasoline at refineries, 1Preliminary, 


Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents: Kerosene (including range oils): Distillate and) 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and Teases; AS hait; Petroleum waxes; S; i 
petroleum products and unfinished oils. P eee aes ees eee ; 


Materials Consumed—Crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied” 


troleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants ; Additi 0 case = | 
tera and other used oils consumed for bet tie or reclAMane Ae aR ye 


Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities 685 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Automobile Association 


Columbia, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington,D.C, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Asheville, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Miami, Fla. 


oe 


78 : 
928/1123| 703|1138} 105) 614 : 
992| 67| 869] 855] 948| 442 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO : 
Miles Miles); Miles Miles |} M ; 
OrNew York, 'N. Y¥......- 3,173 653 Van Wert, Ohio...... 2,520 
11 Newark, N.J..000225: 3:162|| 688 Fort Wayne, Ind... ..2.485 0 . 
08° Blizabeth....- 2.5... 3,155 7566: (Plymouth en. J: 3)..0 fe : 
Bap trenton.) Ni Jide secs 3,111 798 Valparaiso, Ind...... 2,375 A 
94 Philadelphia, Pa....... 3,079 822 Dyer, Ind... 23 5... sis 2,351 : 
259 Lancaster...........-. 3,014 828 Chicago, Heights, Ill. 2,345 1,100. 
Ol he eee 2,990 (B52 Jollet: ot .is yeah os 2,321|| 2,184 Rock Springs........ 989 
212 Gettysburg........... 2,961 873 -AUPOTas. ka jasc ns © 2,300 |} 2,199 Green River......... 974 
258 McConnelisburg.......2,915 882, Genevace-).. oic5s 2. 2,291|| 2,299 Evanston, Wyo...... 874 
a PRCOTOLEH 57 \,«) ers vy ss 2,880 923; Rochelle. ..5.. 0360 2,250|| 2,384 Salt Lake City, Utah. 789 
360 Greensburg........... 2,813 OIRO evo Os cies oleae ole 2,223]|.2,579 Wells, Nev.......... 594 
392 Pittsburgh, Pa........ 2,781 OGAUSTELINE ix, siecle cots eke 2,209 || 2;633 Elko... 200. eee 
Chester, W. Va........ 2,746 S91 Hulton, TW: oases 2,182|| 2,762 Winnemucca........ 411 
428 E. Liverpool, O....... 2,745 994 Clinton, Iowa. . ..2,179|| 2,895 Wadsworth......... 278 
445 Lisb 2,728|| 1,077 Cedar Rapids. . -2,096)|| 2.933 sRenosiie.\ ede. wen 240 
481 Canton... Rens > 1,153 Marshalltown .2,020|| 2,967 Truckee, Calif. 206 
488 Massillon 3 1,191 Ames..... -1,982}| 3,040 Auburn.... 133 
511 Wooster. 5 BA} 1-225 SOMCTSOR « o.5). oes ci o.0s 1,938 || 3,075 Sacramento 98 
543 Mansfield. is 1,360 Council Bluffs, Iowa..1,813}| 3,1 239 
568 Bucyrus 1,365 Omaha, Nebr........ 1,808 || 3,1 2 
585 Upper Sandusky 12 1,453 Columbus........... 1,720}| 3,1 0 
: 640 Delphos Lob 7) Kearney oti cies 1,606 
Je NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
|} Miles Miles || Miles Miles}, Miles Miles 
I) 0 New York, N. Y...... 398 TOD MAD ELY Assy sis'estaee es 297 285 Bath \.c..c0n. seas ee 113 
: 6 Ridgefield, N. J....... 392 117 Roscoe Fi 310 Wayland. ee 
t} 11 Hackensac 87 144 Hancock 317 Dansville. . 81 
, Hohokus, N. 378 158 Deposit.... : 332 Mt. Morris. 66 
j 38 Suffern, N. 370 189 Binghamton F 337 Leicester. 61 
‘| 35 Tuxedo... 363 211 Owego..:>. 4 350 Warsaw... 48 
‘} 43 Harriman. 355 230 Waverly Sagna 360 Varysburg... 38 
ii 56 Goshen 342 AGE EUINILA Ral) «oy cls, at ola’ 377 East Aurora... ee 
*} 64 Middietown 334|| 264 Corning 398 Buffalo, N. Y....... 0 
+) 89 Monticello. . 309 267 Painted Post........ 131 
: : 
; NEW YORK—ERIE 
a — ee 
4 le: Miles }; Miles Mil 
: OD New York, N. Y Miss MIS Scoranton............ 325 317 Port Allegheny. . 141 
‘| 5 Jersey City, N. J 453|| 153 Osterhout. : 305|| 335 Smethport. -. 123 
443 199 Towanda. . 259 350 Mt. Jewett... . 108 
if 15 Montclair........ 236 362 Kan 
46 Neteong.......... 412 222. "PLOY 32 0. ler ts Ce ne BaP. be a O6: 
i} 55 Hackettstown, a J. ae oe SE Tages tee e eee e eee ae PEAS eel ra aa “s ae 
85 peeuievere 378|| 9278 Galeton... ... cree 180|| 434 Union City....1.1111 24 
7] 100 Mt. Pocono... 353! 300 Coudersport..... 1... 158 || 458 Erie, Pa...//2.212°2 0 
t 
‘| NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 
ii iles||Miles Miles||/Miles Miles 
i Pa mew York, N. ¥. Moty|| 428. Windsor, N. C.......+ 589|| 861 Savannah, Ga...,.... 156 
4 J. Turnpike to | 441 Williamston, N. C..... 576|| 892 Midway, Ga.......... 125 
if GuteeN 3d TED 463 Washington, N. C 554|| 924 Darien, Ga... 93 
4 Cra rai 498 New Bern, N.C....... 519|| 941 Brunswick, Ga,...1.. 76 
H ridge. Del 885|| 536 Jacksonville, N. C.,... 481]|1,017 Jacksonville, Fla...... 0 
4 132 New Castle, Del...... 586 Wilmington, N. C 431 
¥{ 226 Salisbury, Md.....-..- 791 Myntio Beach, 8. G.... 387 Jacksonville to Miami 
$56 Rip re ek Ma : bar 692 Georgetown, WiCo apie ahr 0 Jacksonville. ......... 367 
|} 326. Kiptop: "Little 746 Mt. Pleasant, S.C..... 271 51 St. Augustine......... 316 
; gt ie Mele : 751 Charleston, 8. G.....: 266|| 105 Daytona Beach... .... 262 
32 Norfolk, Va. ... 685|| 784 Jacksonboro, S.C..... 233|| 193 Melbourne.........-. 174 
Foo ao oerh City, N. G.. 639||. 806 Gardens Corner, 8. C.. 211] 231 Ft. Pierce... 0.002101 136 
4 3o8 Hertford, N. C........ 622|| 812 Pocataligo, S. C....... 205|| 299 W. Palm Beach....... 68 
‘| 407 Edenton, N. C........ 610!! 825 Ridgeland, S. C....... VO2US SOT, Misa T ie tase + wieye oie 0 


we : 
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+ American Automobile Association 


; g a ; 
3 : = § y 
R — fed ton es Vr = se 
Bl ¢ a 12! 13.1 3 4 4 
Cities in the East 3 £ H se 3 3] 4 s 
a | | se e°| & 5 
3 | 4 elé|6/6|5 (8-86) |e 
Sa erier eer ee 933 


Sees 


Raeees 
heres 


BaS8s 


Detroit, Mich....... 
Evansville, Ind....... 


Maitershestte 203) 939)1055 

258/1010)1030 

SWyeTsie.« 142| 557) 523) 638) 311) 802 

seepeineyste 741|1127 

NG exatataris,< 601] 472 299) 685) 
Toronto, Ont.. 
Washington, D. 
White Mts., N. 


Emde 
QheRsae 


on 


Cities in the West 


Memphis,Tenn. ||$ 


vs) 


451/1570/1699 6 
40 71 


60}1489}1407) 7 
165/1270/1927|1312 
bes 104/10 8 


3 
5 


waa 
r=) 
=~ 

3 


Ey 


Helena, Mont........ 
Houston, Texas....... 
Kansas I Sse 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Memphis, Tenn...... 138 

Mexico City, Mexico. . 

Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapolis, Minn... .| 449/1486)1 
New Orleans, La,.....{1 

Omaha, Nebr 


St. Louis, Mo........ 
San Antonio, Texas. . , |1608|1884/2181 
San Francisco, Calif... |1736| 654/1571 
Santa Fe, N.M......)1237)1322/1594 
Seattle, Wash........ 1302} 496] 77 
+» .-| 993] 396 
ancouver, B. C......|1418} 690 
Winnipeg, Man....... 448]1751] 913 8 892 |2154|1385|261 
Yellowstone Nat'l Pk..| 661] 420} 575 148|1093|1708|252 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1952 


Source: Based on reports from 26 state traffic authorities 


Age In fatal accidents In all accidents. _ i 
group Number Per cent Number Per cent | 
AML AGEs. ee ees a 45,300 100% 18,000,000 100% 
Under 18 year: ‘ 1,900 4 00,000 4 j 
WS“ZONVOATA).\5 ccerare vies shoe ; 4,100 9 1,550,000 9 
Mle DANY CATS) sh ki css ie eece le oie i * 5,900 13 2,100,000 12 
BASRA ROSE Gt) ogc 7s JAG Exe dv che la 'eety cate PORTS 22,400 50 9,900,000 55 
stolelohaiaredste eis : 19 2,950,000 16 | 
DOWVEATA ANG OVER 5.0% 05.0 ca ee ce kee ceuen 2,400 5 700,000 


F 4 j 
No information is available on the relative amount of driving done by men and women. 


i 


Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Licensed Operators 687 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Cities in the East 


New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington 


White Mts. 


3 
: 
: 
B 


470/1006] 581 


Louisville, Ky. 
Richmond, Va. 


Philadelphia, 
Portland, Me, 


Lake George 


Pittsburgh 


Norfolk, Va. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantle City, N. J. 
altimore, Md. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


T 
Ohacinadl Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Evansville, Ind. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lake George, N. Y¥. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Montreal, Que. 
New York, INS Ye 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Quebec, ie. 
eee Mes 


St. Lo 
Toledo, OR 
Toronto, Ont. 
816 0 5 Washington, D. C, 
663 1239 White Mts., N. H. 


a eee Op Se q a 
[na ei 1 et s|s fe : Py 
We 8 le |Z) sible |e lb.l 213 a 

ox Saja | &|4 |en| 3] ae ro fa| 5G] 86] 23] Cities in the West 

| sé OS} 41216 /781 8 |<s PI a2|o-|ns| 5S 
ie e | a] e] 2 les g z $5|25| s=| 25 

o 6 ols : a |= |e 
= z |ola lala |a la a a |> |B | xz 
4 774| 449|1820| 658/1382|1502| 970|1129/1608]1 993/1418| 448] 661) Bismarck, N. D. 
'1793|1486|2237|1297| 465| 424| 378|1758|1884| 654|1322 396] 690]/1751; 420] Boise, Idaho 
F1685|1322|2505|1545| 859|1390 59 465| 791| 913 Calgary, Alta. 
41003 4|1425| 494/127. 4 24 1 9 2| Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Chicago, Il. 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn, 
El Paso, Texas 
Grand Canyon, Ari. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, I 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Portland, ¢ Ore. 
eno, 
Salt Lane ¢ C., Utah 
7 6|1962|1406 St. Louis, Mo. 
1332/1293) 572) 9 9 4 y San Antonio, Texas 
3 2050 71 4, San Francisco, Calif. 
1342 | 8 7 Santa Fe, N. M. 


is 2139 1691)2784/1780| 189} 9 : 9 Seattle, Wash. 

830} 1405/2443/1471 Spokane, Wash. 
2255|1909|2868)1896| 334/1113)1070/2427 5} 1 il Vancouver, B. C. 
"§ 845) 479/1802| 687 1966|1418]1078 740 6 106 Winnipeg, Man. 
416/1015/1923! 948! 918! 761! 377!1401/146611004/1012| 785! 516) 924 Yellowstone Nat. PE 


. 
; 
3 


Automobile Drivers in Unifed States 
Source: Estimated by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads from 1952 licenses and prior years 


r Number Number Number 

iss, Kansas..,.... 1,187,913||N. Hampshire. _233,835|/Tennessee..... 1,225,034 

2, GARE Kentucky..... 1,000,200||New Jersey... 2,082,495||Texas........ 3,357,522 

Beets 6! Louisiana..... 890,015|}|New Mexico... _344,460//Utah...... ae. 343,904 

Waites Maine........ 357,859||New York.... 5,633,721||Vermont...... _ 151,642 

Pen tee os 802 Matyland..... 1,012,770||North Carolina 1,504,822||Virginia....... 1,313,222 

Massachusetts. 1,876,446||North Dakota. 315,542||Washington... 1,130,533 

eet f Michigan..... 3,161,880//Ohio......... reo g tat West Virginia.. 738,974 

+... 1,530,968]/Minnesota.... 1,654,019||Oklahoma.. 945,131]|}Wisconsin,.... 1,619,646 

‘ 1,353,844|Mississippi.... _ 564,735/|Oregon. . . 821,878]|Wyoming..... 196,625 

Sie. ,035|Missouri...... 1,910,818 Pennsylvania.. 4,170,937||Dist. of Col... 324,173 

i [ilinots. Alessi acs/ Montana,.,... 285,178]|Rhode Island. . 321,477 Seca s— 27, 
ae er itis Nebraska..... 715,627||South Carolina 835,022 

lowa. Nevada....... 107,348||South Dakota. 340,438 "Total sj. sv 66,825,829 


- ~. ee rr i? . 
tot. + 


688 World 


State 
Alabama... 
Arizona. ... 


Arkansas 
California... 
Colorado... 


Okt ones fo wecs cee 


Minnesota. . 
Mississippi... 
Missouri... . 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 


Year Ended December 31 


Number of carriers reporting. ...........--2ceee0- 
Miles of line, regular route. .... 2... cc cae cccecene 
Regular route intercity service revenue............ 
Local and suburban revenue............2.eeeeee0: 
Charter or special bus revenue : 
Total operating revenue 
ote es vanes 

et operating revenue. = 
Bes-mlios in intercity line service 
Bus-miles in local and surburban servi 
Bus-miles in charter or special service 
Combination bus-truck vehicle miles 


Year Revenue| No. of 
Passen- com- Buses 
panies 


2°847 281563 


Source: Railway 
Express service in the United States began op- 
erating on March 4, 1839, and is carried on 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency ‘into a nationwide system, with 
23,000 offices and 45,476 men and women employed. 
Traffic carried is shown in the following table: 


Number of Rail Shipments 


As of April 1953, 15,258 motor vehicles including 
976 depot and terminal trucks, used to maintain 
collection and delivery of express shipments. These 
trucks cover 82,000,000 miles per year, The Express 
Agency operates on a total mileage of 321,145, 
which includes 186,939 on railroad lines. 


Benjamin Franklin Remembers His Ungrateful Son 


Benjamin Franklin’s will, executed in 1788 (he 
died in 1790) was turned over to the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, which 
Franklin founded, by the Philadelphia Registrar of 
Wills, June 9, 1953. Franklin left property and a 
Picture of the King of France, set with 408 dia- 
monds, to his daughter Mrs. Sarah Bache. He 


Face arn Road Mileage; 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data as of Jan. 1, 1952 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers — 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


256 6: 
252,466 247,748 231,461 
$371,619,043/3$347, 121,982/$318,315,205 
$19, 633] $19. 044 


Bus Industry Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation Magazine 


INTERCITY BUS OPERATIONS 


Bus miles| Revenue 


( 1.060) 

1,500,420} 12,392,073 
1,437,549/10,947,000 
1,444,183!10,480,305 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


t 
- ¥ i. — 4 
te a 


Bis Operations’ Beret Sa 


592,291|2,321,073| 7: 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


182 


5 > , * 


927,056,103 
41,970,449 
29,522,960 
322,801,674) 307,057,7 
76,872,912] 84,968,225) 
8,129,015 8,292,66 


51,821/0: 
26,388,451 
384,780,908 


94,721,986 
9,731,470 


LOCAL TRANSIT OPERATIONS 
(Motor Buses, TrolleyB uses, Street: 


No. of Vehicle? 
com- miles : 
panies 


oper- Passen- 


Vehicles 
gers 


1,000) 

77,867 
76,383 
73,638 


1,768 
1,800 
1,741 


Express Agency 

Air express service was started on a commercis 
basis Sept. 1, 1927 when the express company co 
tracted with the existing airlines to Carry expre: 
on regularly scheduled flights. Traffic totals: 


Gross Aver. 

Number of Air weight weht. per 
Year shipments (Ibs.) shipment 
1943 1,543,729 30,715,912 9.897 | 
1944 1,773,823 ,276.834 19.324 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.693 
1946 3,180,996 53,795,582 16.912 
1947 3,758,772 67,066,311 17.843 
1948 4,043,215 74,197,432 18.351 
1949 3,600,292 71,240,777 19.787 
1950 4,230,897 99,288,490 23.467 
1951 4,298,640 109,857,287 25.556 
1952 4,219,056 106,174,545 25.12 


Air express is carried on the Passenger and cargy 
flights of the scheduled airlines of U. S. ane 
Canada covering 106,026 miles of airways reachin # 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Mexico. Through clos 
coordination with rail express service all commun 


ties on and off the airline routes have air expres 
service. 4 


| 


gave some property in Nova Scotia to his \ 


William, who had supported the British in th 
Revolution, with the comment: ‘The part hj 
acted against me in the late war, which is ot 
public notoriety, will account for my leaving him n 
more of an estate he endeavored to deprive me of, 


World Telephone Statistics - 689 


World Telephone Statistics 
Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1952 


Privately Automatic /Connect, with 
Total telephones owned (or dial) Bell System 


Areas : % Per 
sags ott 100 | Num- geal ors Geet | Num- | 2 er 
a t - = - 
(1,000) | total |PopU-| (1,000) phones (1,000) | totes! (1,000) | Serer. 


orth America!. 


48,353 34,909 48,778 
540 422 586 


Mepeie wines Te! elise BERT wns 79,400 53,669 


United States........... 45,636 57.5 | 29.3 | 45,636 32,900 72.1 | 45,628 | 100.03 
iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Creeiaad! St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
2Less than 0.04 per cent do not connect. %Less than 0.02 per cent do not connect. 
TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1952 
Countries | Number Countries | Number Countries , Number Countries ; Number 


i. America Belgium.....| 715,228]| Sweden. .... 1,788,874 
Ae States 45,636,437|| Bulgaria... .. 60,000 952,450 ae 

,669|| Czechoslo- . Trieste. . 27,191 ¢ ot i 

3,140,000]| vakia1. : S.S.R3, 861,181 K x 31,947 


Denmark aS 183,935 
131,405|]| Finland. Kingdom‘. .| 5,724,440 : 58,707 
14,704|| France. . 2, 520, 762|| Yugoslavia. . 85,000 é ; 30,000 
Germany, E. ats = 24,165 
& Berlin....| 359,000|/|Africa: = | |! Israel....... 35,972 
Germany Cg | ee 2,013,439 
Western... .| 2,700,104 19,64 
Greece... 2. 88,439|| Africa......]  24,031|} Malaya..... 28,086 
Hungary 20,662 
Iceland......} 21,368]) Africa...... 
Treland.,.... 30,345 
Italy........| 1,382,438]) Africa...... sie : 
Biers s <0 137,70@|| Luxemburg. . 24,679 Zypt...... ey | pre 20,449 
2 97,864|| Netherlands Laie 72,730 
Norway2...] 476,706}|  Africa...,.. ¥ ee 11,120 
Poland...... ,000|| Morocco..... t 
Portugal..... Tunisia...... 27,227|| Australia. ...| 1,259,212 
Romania.... Hawaili...... 125, 353 
426,934'| Spain....... 742'473 So. Africa 4. 514,675'| New Zealand4 394,566 
iJan. 1, 1948 latest official. 2June 30, 1951. 3Jan. 1, 1936 latest official. 4March 31, 1952. 
TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1952 
(Population over 100,000) 
These areas are generally larger than the corporate areas of the cities they serve. 
City Number City Number City Number 
East Orange... 57,990|}|Memphis...... 155,804/|St. Petersburg... 42,726 
c East St. Louis... 27,503}|Miami........ 214,203]|Salt Lake City. 93,421 
< 2 I ig a A 45,085||Milwaukee....| 328,826||San Antonio...| 142.768 
weetare 51,147||Elizabeth...... 44,061/|Minneapolis...} 290,658)|San Diego.....| 121,576 
Aes OWI = ce. cievere 55,300||Mobile........ 53,484)||San Francisco..| 448,875 
eee 3 Evansville..... 54,015||/Montgomery... 36,825]|San Jose . . . 62,299 
<8 Maes 1,912||Fall River..... 36,822||Nashville......| 102,685]|Santa Monica. . 66,289 
PBYIN Es 28 cichsrers+ss 76,547||New Bedford... 41,897||Savannah...... 39,183 
bar at Fort Wayne: .. 66,120)|New Haven....| 110,420!|Schenectady... 65,405 
Fort-Worth. ...| 132,898||New Orleans...| 221,164||Scranton...... 48,434 
Mocwea Bresno........ 60,469||New York... ..|3,349,323||Seattle........| 276,908 
PREY fle apn tear dia 43,870||Newark....... 206,202||Shreveport..... 61,117 
Grand Rapids..} 104,399 Aeigars Falls. 35,670||Somerville..... 26,314 
Miepcthceotn.s reensboro . 36,960] |N: “ 1k 77,8 South Bend... 68,985 
Greenville. .... 34,064 Spokane....... 79,120 
Perici ss Harrisburg. ge ,044 Springfield, IlL.. 42,806 
Hartford...... Q| |Springfield 
Houston....... Mass 
Me Sa Huntington, 
Sa ae Weve. os. 
. Rericaton, 8.C. Indianapolis. .. 
Tharleston, Jackson...... 3 
Vit Seen 2 Jacksonville.... 
Meta Jersey City.... 
Johnstown..... 
Kalamazoo. 


pao Ne Portsmouth. . 
9||Providence.... 3 
Raleigh....... 32,472 Nesehing yon. 522,571 
Reading....... 57,782||Waterbury.. 44,486 
Richmond, Wichita....... 92,027 
Little Rock.... 58,239||_ -Calif....... 31,728)|Wilkes-Barre.. . 36,133 
Long Beach....} 115,381//Richmond, Va..| 111,469/|/Wilmington.... 76,871 
Los Angeles....| 864,763)/Roanoke...... 39,510|| Winston-Salem. 38,195 
Louisville...... 159,670||Rochester....,}| 155,887||Worcester..... 75,550 
Lowell. ....... 33,084||Rockford...... 52,605||Yonkers....... 51,896 
Nip 0) Bere ere 43,886)|Sacramento.... 96,149|)/York.......... 27,347 
be Macon........ 31,310||Saginaw....... 42,724|| Youngstown. . 80,408 
i E Madison...... 50,115||St. Louis...... 400,084 
yurham. oe ; McKeesport. 37,085|(St. Paul....... 154,550 


Data xelate in general to exchange or zone areas of the cities served. Usually such areas are larger 
an the corporate areas. 


| 


Ee 690 Manufactures—Industry Groups, Earnings, Worker Statistics 


MANUFACTURES 
General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1951 Annual Survey of ufactures 
Employees | Value added 
Industry group! f “ epee gies 


($1,000) 
Food and kindred products.............-- ee 10,578,846 
OS eS ee 7758 | 4,198364 | 5,420:781 


Apparel and related products......... 
Lumber and wrocnce (except furniture) 
EMUGUIRe ANG AXTUTEH.- nw. ses nee 
aper and allied products......... 
Printing and publishing industries. . Safe 
Chemicals and allied products............. 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 
SEED OPADEOCUCES 2) 9. s/s ee =! ralauep aloha c clsie wie «ole 
Leather and leather products............. 
Stone, clay and glass products............ 
Primary metal industries. ................ 
Fabricated metal products.... .......... 
Machinery (except electrical)............. 
Electrical machinery........ area 
Transportation equipment..... 
Instruments and related product: 
Miscellaneous manufaetures®. . . : 5. 
Administrative and auxiliary AE) ee aS = 302,980 £0 wessccce eee 


ke eo eee . 
Total all industries.................. 15,612,619 102,085,814 538,073,02448 


ifstimates for 1951 were derived from a sample survey of approximately 45,000 establishments out of. 
total of about 250,000. The survey estimates, therefore, vary from the totals that would have been 02 
tained from a complete canvass of manufacturing establishments. : 

2Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, Me 
August and November. 

8Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. } 

4The number of establishments classified as engaged primarily in manufacturing activities is e 
mated at 262,000 with a standard error of 2 percent. 

‘Inventories total includes value of finished products, $12,111,804 and value of materials, supplies at 
work in process, $25,961,220. t 

®Includes pri’ ately owned and/or operated establishments. Government owned and operated esta 
lishments are excluded from the annual survey. : 

7Administrative office and auxiliary unit employment is based on the number of employees repo 
as of Mid-March under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program. 

SWithheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis of the ass 
ciated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; U. S. Dept. of Labor (In cents) 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable go 


Near Gross _ | Excluding overtime eetind 
an ———— | — xclud- 
month Index {ing over-| Gross pastas 
(annual average) Amount | Amount] 1947-49 time neo ay 
= 100 ms 
$0.729 $0.702 54.5 ) 
‘805 62.5 oy 50.8 
961 894 69.4 : -763 
1,019 -947 73.5 ; = 
1,023 1,963 174.8 9 858 9 
1,086 1.051 81.6 : 978. & 
1,237 1,198 93.0 1,171 1,133 9 
1,350 1.310 101.7 1,278 Page 
1,401 1,367 106.1 1,325 1,2 
1,465 1,415 106.1 1,378 1,33 
-59 1.53 118.8 1.48 1.43 
1.67 1.61 125.0 1,54 1.49 
1,74 1.67 129.7 1.58 1.53 
1.74 1.68 130.4 1.58 1.54 
1.75 1.68 130.4 1,59 1.54 
1.75 1.69 131.2 1.59 1.55 


iEleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Production and related workers 


All 
a nes 1947 sagerks Average Average A 
aveos ty es vera 
month ade Mee Number Se 4 verage = 100 ped weekly weekly hour a 
Employment Pay roll earnings hours earnings | 
. .|12,974,000]10,877,000 87.9 49.3 29.58 40. 

- 115,061,000 103.9 72.2 36.65 42°9 353 
18,381,000 121.4 9:0 43.14 44.9 ‘961 
17,111,000 118-1 102'8 46.08 45.2 1,019 
15,302;000 104.0 87.8 44°39 43.4 1.023 
14,461,000 97.9 81.2 43.82 40.4 1.086 
15,290,00 103.4 7.7 49.97 40.4 1.237 
15,321,000 102:8 105.1 54.14 40.1 1.350 
14,178, 93.8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1.401 
14,967,000 99.6 111.7 59.33 50. 1,465 
16,082;000 106.2 1296 64.71 40.7 1159 
16,209,000 105.5 135.3 67.97 40.7 1.67 
16,884,000 ‘ 110.1 148.4 71.34 41.0 1.74) 

.. |17;013,000]13;733,000 111.0 149.3 71.17 40.9 1:74 

.. 17,135,000] 13,831,000 111.8 151.9 71.93 41.1 175 

-117,081,000|13;762/000 111.3 150.1 71.40 40.8 1.75 


io - z 
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General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1951 Annual Survey of Manufactures 
All employees Production workers 
Number Salaries Number Mtee 
(average znd isversge pane Wages, gore 
wages, ‘or the ’ 
year)! total “ year) total ys des facture? 
($1,000) 1,000) 1 
Sh ee aes 215,568 585,913 188,999 : aor 8 mht 473.499 § ie O19 £ 
eel: 17,441 60,959 4,01 29,8: 7.683 156,762 
SS eaReen 76,194 182,227 66,757 124/210 143,700 378,979 
PROS <i anoare 853,269 3,349,13. 646,049 1,307,334 2,309,315 6,133,387 
AdO..-. se. aes 58,195 195,694 44, 89,258 139,252 393,899 
jonny eticut . . 408,284 1,534,657 322,501 706,948 1,153,261 2,584,459 
vare D 47,447 157,893 35,57: 70,870 05,73: 26,71 
17,339 66,7 194: 14,09) 33,25 126,803 
5,1 282,375 84,928 173,080 201,322 68,572 
285,334 696,609 253,182 496,464 556,35! 1,332,659 
330 76,897 18,784 - 38,83! 66,46 47, 
1,243,681 4,817,311 956,588 1,969,685 3,347,116 835, 
ttre eee eee 596,925 2,280,368 487,9 91,914 1,735,432 4,278,221 
stent e eee 156,989 546,036 118,440 246,959 392,22: 1,018,667 
wt et ete eee 112,641 419,958 89,26 201,281 313,928 49,333 
tte eee 147,426 463,836 122,983 244,676 349,158 1,093,896 
vt tee eeee 136,138 418,677 112,083 219,130 304,155 1,073,822 
tetas 106,930 306,848 95,753 191,147 255,732 520, 
tee eee 249,999 849,622 00,199 15,743 609,380 603, 
tees 10,857 2,435,581 572,340 1,156,740 1,764,671 4,024,945 
steer ee eee 1,084,622 ,972,223 868,748 :761,238 397,426 7,858,442 
,160 730, 151,568 311,967 99,307 1,301,396 
79,845 170,364 69,83: 131,802 134,526 331,3: 
358,594 1,176,075 279,791 538,259 815,322 2,177,950 
497 62,948 14,22 8,19 8,828 149,7' 
50,692 166,976 40,433 86,725 124,996 336,725 
i 11,035 1,825 »43| ,763 27,373 
. f 244,896 75,466 140,043 197,658 07,474 
set eeees 772,032 2,933,683 610,018 1,248,586 2,095,668 5,310,912 
Sere tee 50, 11,041 20,69: 35,72 21,63: 
seer tees 1,883,085 7,003,629 1,427,398 2,852,200 4,649,236 11,933,729~ 
orth Carolina... . ,488 | 1,029,530 370,698 05,509 844,282 (948,452 
orth Dakota; 16,855. 51, 12,472 25,688 34,440 103,958 
pio 1,299,492 5,209,001 1,028,445 2,120,984 3,802,661 Bae 
: 230,251 51,24 05,100 150,809 33,706 
132,447 498,685 114,710 215,523 411,621 945,875 
1,509,91 5,326,133 1,236,319 2,491,131 3,987,293 9,421,770 
936 436,05 14,47. 35,335 32,19 66,552 
201,227 524,299 184,684 364,031 447,697 6, 
(See North Dakota) 
240,986 665, 164 203,826 393,845 503,702 1,294,384 
371,883 1,264,315 289,923 614,558 899,081 ,923,06 
30,993 09,065 24,263 48 77,886 223,221 
343 141,867 36,450 80,408 113,242 264,622 
232,228 644,517 197,146 381,450 494,011 1,447,535 
193,695 760,370 159,585 304,081 590,253 1,343,983 
139,431 470,92 114,761 222,58. 355,654 1,036, 
tate eeeee 459,471 1,759,038 363,987 773,224 1,286,496 3,175,331 
ste eee fs 21,809 193 8, 16,429 37, 
otal for the U.S.3| 15,612,619 | $55,992,091 | 12,508,914 | 25,263,764 | $40,654,832 |$102,085,814 


Manufactures—Statistics by States; Corporation Profits 


ul t, and November. 


Xiliary establishments. 


alue of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work 
8The totals for 1951 include employees separately reported at central a 


1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 


dministrative offices and 


4The data for North Dakota and South Dakota have been combined because of the high standard 
rors associated with the survey estimates for each State. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Industry Group 


1951 
Berke LD ACS SEE ODIO OES MEERA $1,879 

Deets sitat dle as Cre Gaels tee aed 29 
pxtile mill products..........6....-5.- >.| 1,258 
pparel and finished textiles. 182 
mber and wood products...........-..- 590 
biture and fixtures’. ©. ....e dees e re see 287 
aper and allied products...........++-0++ 1,368 
nting and publishing.............+-.+. 387 
I PUEROS ERIS Soret LS. aie wit ee 6g sec. oin)u O'8)a Sissi exeie 2,743 
etroleum refineries............+-+++ ae ie 3) 
oducts of petroleum and coal. a 103 
BOG aie isaya-ainiace tues oF 606 
tone, clay and glass..... 1,045 
timary nonferrous meta! ake 1,101 
fimary iron and steel..........+..-++-++ 2,654 
abricated metal... . 2.22... sealed eee eens 1,415 
achinery (excl. elec.)......seeeeeeeeeees 2,778 
t GRISLY ac fins +) sible cc lore i siais + Sipre 1,686 
ransportation equipment (excl. auto.) .... 3 


otor vehicles and parts 
istruments, etc 
‘iscellaneous 


All manufacturing 


Profits before Taxes 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
: (Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


Profits after Taxes 


1952 


a tale ok ee 


Per cent 
Change 


4 


1951 


6 
11,869 


1952 


10,714 


Per cent 
Change 


DARE ena eit 


Manufactures —Teatile Industry Production; Rubber = | 
Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and Work 


t f Agricultural Economics, Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
ee coming teers reports of the Department of ture; silk from rayon Organon, 
1952 issue; rayon from Rayon Organon, publication of Textil 

Cotton 
eee | U. World 


=y 
€ 


27. 
- 80 632. 

356 50 6631 | 25 
348 30 723; 2, 
21.1 24 792.1 7 

21.6 32 853.9 h 

25.2 35 75.1 1; 

29:2 42 1,124.3 2, 

31.3 43 5,7 Ps 

28.0 3 

35.6 3 

35 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon Textile Manufacturing Industry 
Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
NYLON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 
Cotton Textiles Fabrics 1952 1955 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) (1,000 linear y 
Nylon (100 per cent)........ 


266,254) 1677 
1952 ] 1951 Other synthetics and silk fab- 
—————— rics (inc. mixtures)........ 151,190 124 


(1,000 square yards) 


Ierodiotloned- tae: cos. 0c » 10;589,410}11,415,218 
Wavords. . :{] > "761'595| 8021427 
Imports. 34'881| 45,779 
b. or 
Soca rnarion eo ea 9,862.696| 10,658,570 
Ayailable per capita sq. yds..! 62.83 69.05 11,739,115|12,511) 
TIRE CORD AND FABRICS. 
i i } of pound 
Production of Broad Woven Fabries||qotton ee Aa 136,016] 289)): 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) Rayon and nylon............ 391,978 314, 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS Totabcsc..ch ane ee "527,994! 603, 


Fabrics 1952 | 1951 COTTON INDUSTRY | 
#_——_——__-|— || Spindles in place January 1, 1953... 23,070,\ 5 
(Includes cotton system spindles on 


1,000 linear yards 
36 


ROOUCOM CUOK i. coy cece Sess 365,938 2,777 other fabrics) . 

Narrow sheetings and allied 1952 J 
coarse and medium yarn....| 1.752,451| 2,118,627 19,924, I 

Print cloth yarn fabrics.......| 3,625,215] 3,709,429 ite 

Colored yarn cotton goodsand) == = | = ~—_—_—sj/_—s ton, orblends................. 1,337,¢8 
related fabrics. . . 813,174 . .109,328,000, 

Wide cotton fabric 668,607 ris 

Fine cotton goods. . 1,117,355 


Napped fabrics............. 314,844 


Towels, towelings and dish Imports in square yards. 


DIGUN GR, ila. orcas Galea 427,692| 421,607 || Looms in place Mar. 28 
Specialties and all other...... 424,306| 385,035 
LUD COS) SA 9,509,582!110,135,969 
RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD WOVEN 00? ae 
FABRICS 
100 per cent filament........ 968,422) 1,296,967 
100 per cent spun........... 401,629] 407,601 


Combination filament and 


(1E UN tres, een ANA pane Sees ae 226,642 190,238 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tap- 


scapes and tie ate eee 45,433 36,496 
other rayon and/or acetate New York, 88 . 
ROU AO ULOS ects cles s cle etoile 169,963 152,534 pas. ngene, eter Michigan, New vem , 
——_—__ |—_—____ Oo an ennsylvania, 199,000. : O- 
BROCE creltfele,clel dic, oo wee +++! 1,812,089! 2,083,836 Total United States--22,844.000.. ire 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubbe 


Source: National Production Authority, Rubber Division (In long tons) 


Far |Tropical 
East America Africa 


Far |Tropical 


Total Year East |Americal| Africa | To 


16,000] 1,399,000 
17,000] 1,534,500 
29,500} 506,000 
Re oen 


53,500 
47,000] 996.000 


increase in the year of 3 in the South. 


Yomen’s Hosiery—Production of women’s full- 
h hosiery, 59,478,014 dozen pairs in 1952, dis- 
a tendency to stabilize in quantity of pro- 
don, the increase over 1951 being 1.1% and 
Wver 1950 0.8%. 

Nylon full-fashioned hosiery in 1952 stood at 
% of the total full-fashioned production. This 
mpared with 99.1% in 1951 and 98.9% in 1950. 
In the full-fashioned field women now wear ny- 
mm stockings almost exclusively; they are 99.3% of 

total production. Nylon stockings represent 
'B.7% of the seamless production. 
}Surveys of nylon hosiery indicate the steady 
end towards sheerer stockings. Full-fashioned 

ockings made of 15-denier yarn in October, 1952, 
ere 81.6% and in seamless stockings 96.3% of 
heir respective totals. In October, 1951, the per- 
mtages were 78.8% for full-fashioned and 88.4% 
seamless. 

@ The same trend was observable in higher gauge 
mstructions. Whereas in October, 1951, hosiery 
§.-gauge and higher were 86.3% of the total, in 
ober, 1952, they were 92.2%. The 60-gauge con- 
ua was 34.1%, as compared with 23.9% in 


51. 

Men’s hosiery—Men’s half-hose production, after 
continuous decline from the high of 38,040,432 
‘bzen pairs in 1942 to a low of 13,976,746 dozen 

irs in 1951, has been fairly constant for four 
ars at 14,000,000 dozen pairs per year. The pro- 
jction in 1952 was 14,376,391 dozen pairs. 
‘}Production of men’s slack socks in 1952 was 32,- 
'§2,165 dozen pairs, an increase of 7% over the 
51 production of 30,136,584 dozen pairs. 
\fBundle goods production of 6,326,831 dozen pairs 
(} 1952 was a decrease of 10.2% from the produc- 
tion in 1951. Athletic sock production in 1952 had 
decrease of 11%. Crew sock production increased 


- . (a 

Infants’ and Children’s Hosiery—Production in 
i 52 of 10,978,955 dozen pairs exceeded that of 
{051 by 11%. Compared with 1943 the increase is 
/£1.5% 


. ‘0 
il Anklets—Production of all types in 1952 was 34,- 
‘87,342 dozen pairs, second highest on record. 
ilategories, in dozen pairs: Children’s, 9,224,002; 
i§fants’, 5,930,270; men’s and boys’, 5,045,766; 
\Nisses’ and women’s, 14,427,304. 
i 
i 
: 
| 
i Source: American 
‘LA nationwide survey disclosed that in the 5-year 
riod ended Dec. 31, 1952, hotels spent more than 
1% pillion on modernization and rehabilitation to 
‘in new business and reduce operating costs. 
*Hecial facilities for motorists were created by 
‘\% of all hotels, and 73%. provided family unit 
rangements. 
The Association reported that 97 new hotels, 
isting more than $160,000,000, were started or 
i\bmpleted in 1952. This compared with 124 hotels 
isting $92,000,000 in 1951 and 92 hotels costing 


“cost $12,000,000. 
ransfers of hotel ownership included the pur- 
‘ase by the Sheraton Corporation of the Carlton 
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_ Hosiery Production in U. S. Mills; Exports, Imports 
oo Report of the National Assn, of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued March 1, 1953 
At the beginning of 1953, there were 1,376 hosiery plants, 769 for full-fashioned, 607 for seamless. 


if the full-fashioned plants, 500 were located in the North, 269 in the South, a loss of 17 in the 
th, an increase of 19 in the South, Of the seamless plants, 150 were in the North, 457 in the South, 


All types of hosiery produced in 1952 reached and all-time record of 163,264,315 dozen pairs, This 
is 5.5% higher than 1951 and 1.7% higher than the previous record year of 1950. 


Exports—All types, 6,570,234 dozen pairs, a de- 
crease of 12.7% from 1951. In cotton hosiery, men’s 
hose represented 77% of the total..In synthetic 
hosiery, women’s nylon stockings, full-fashioned 
and seamless, were 99% of all women’s stockings, 
Men’s synthetic hose exports, principally rayon, at 
490,099 dozen pairs represent a decrease of 29% 
from 1951, 

Exports of synthetic hosiery in 1952 amounted to 
5 dag dozen pairs, a decrease of 12.0% from 

Women’s nylon hosiery was 88.3% of the total 
exports, or 3,995,393 dozen pairs. The principal 
customer was Switzerland, taking 1,175,738 dozen 
pairs, an increase of 280,439 d.p. over 1951. Major 
decreases from 1951 were: West Germany, from 
615,327 d.p. to 321,557 d.p.; Denmark, from 215,- 
113 d.p. to 36,771 d.p.; the Netherlands, from 491,- 
419 d.p. to 405,709 d.p.; Sweden, from 136,985 d.p. 
to 63,639 d.p.; Austria, from 116,877 d.p. to 38,412 
d.p. and Finland, from 62,342 d.p. to 20,412 d.p. 
Exports of men’s synthetic hose amounted to 
490,099 dozen pairs. This was a decrease of 29% 
from 1951. 

Cotton hosiery exports decreased in 1952 by 
325,885 dozen pairs, or 13.8%. Principal declines 
were in Venezuela and Union of South Africa. Ex- 
ports to Asia increased by 149,667 dozen pairs. 
Principal increase was in shipments to the Philip- 
pines, which took 618,529 dozen pairs, compared 
with 387,802 dozen pairs in 1951. 

Imports—All types, 557,492 dozen pairs. Com- 
pared with 1951, they decreased by 21.5%, due to 
the lesser amount of woolen hosiery imported. 

Employment—The number of workers in full- 
fashioned mills during the first 4 months of 1951 
averaged 71,650. It gradually decreased until it 
reached 63,887 in December. The first two months 
of 1952 showed decreases. In March the workers 
increased to the peak for the year at 63,371. The 
low point was December with 60,790 workers, The 
average for full-fashioned workers was 61,967. 

Seamless workers in 1951 declined from 69,718 
in January to 63,752 in December. In 1952 seam- 
less workers increased from 63,738 in January to 
67,324 in November, with a drop to 65,830 in 
December. The average for the year was 65,032, 


Hotel Industry in the United States, 1953 


Hotel Association 


and Wardman Park in Washington, D.C. Hilton 
Hotels, Inc., took a long-term lease on the Hotel 
Deshler-Wallick in Columbus, O. 

To meet a long-felt need for & ‘‘universal’’ type 
credit card, which would be honored by practically 
all hotels throughout the country, the American 
Hotel Association in 1953 sponsored the American 
Hotel Credit Corporation. The new firm will 
issue a Travelcard, which permits the cashing of 
checks and the charging of hotel bills and is sold 
to business organizations for the use of executives, 
and a Checkard, which permits cashing of checks 
up to $300 a week and may be purchased by indi- 
viduals, 

The Association also chartered in 1953 the Amer- 
ican Hotel Institute at Mississippi State College, 
which conducts home study courses in several 
fields of hotel operation. 

Average hotel occupancy throughout the country 
continued to decline in 1953, and there were indi- 
cations at the end of 9 months that the average 
for the year would approximate 75%. The na- 
tional trend for the previous 10 years had been: 


1943—88% 1948—85 % 
1944—91 1949—82 
1945—93 1950—81 
1946—94 1951—79 
1947—90 1952—76 


Mar ifactures—Lumber, Wood Pulp, Paper oduction ey : 
Production of Lumber in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; U. 8. Forest Service; figures show millions of board f 


vs s+ass+|36,836)|1937 25,997|)1943......- .)34,289])1949.......-]a3 
ee. 1ariee 1332 x 1938. 21,646]|1944.. 2.2... ./32,938]/1950....... 
1933... 1 1939. 1945.0... ee 1951........13 
1941, 33,6 ¥3}/1947........|35, 
ee 1oa2. 7 19455"2 3s. (EN TAS 


N.A. not es ae Production data for 1949 and 1950 are based on sample surveys, 
subject to sampling error. 4 
xports thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942) 345,260; (1943) 2 
(1944) 3b dad: (1945) 402,213; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,678; (1948) 647,356; (19495 661,972; G 
510,206; (1943) 8393 


513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 639,318. 

Imports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (1942) 1 
(1944) O18, 043: (1945) 1,046,345; (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990; (1948) 1,869,018; (1949) 1,565 
(1950) 3,428,915; (1951) 2,512,623; (1952) 2,481,846. i 


LUMBER: PRODUCTION FOR SELECTED STATES, 1951 
Data for other states not available due to high sampling errors. 


State Total* State Total* | State Tot 
553,371|/So. Carolina. .. 


3022, ennessee..... 
243,171/|Texas......... 1, 
.218,916]{Washington.. . .|3, 


pat 
| 


*Total in M board feet, lumber tally. 

Softwood Production, 1951, 29,492,921 M board feet, lumber tally; hardwood production, 7,710 

Lumber production in 1951 by principal species (in M board feet, lumber tally): Douglas fir, 10,3: 
370; southern yellow pine, 8,494,610: ponderosa pine, 3,705,893; oak, 3,590,468; hemlock, 1,503 | 
white pine, 1,314,479; white fir, 1,285,261. 

eduction (in squares) of red cedar shingles and shakes in the West was: (1947) 3,803,410; (2: 

3,421,883; (1949) 3,088,058; (1950) 3,638,929; (1951) 2,973,274; (1952) 2,870,822. 

Data for production of other shingles not available. 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Board Production 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Production Consumption 
Item 1952 1951 1952 
preliminary revised 

en ee 
Special alpha and dissolving grades........ 706,03 616,202 
PPRCROMOUBINEHTE. 2, ws vise weenceeyd eaten 1,760,685 
Wmbleachediaulfte... 0. .....s ec one ccc aen 675, ,640 
Wleached sulfdte. ov... kc ce ccc cee cce 2,082,8 1,899,014 
Semibleached sulfate..................... 2 K 
Wimblemobed sultate. 5... cc cece cccccn 6,210,798 6,379,172 

PLUTO TeV RTIG «cid g.bia\ere: svavetes cca creus 425,415 .260 
BME IMO UCM iate hisse's a.0.5.4,3,0. cia are’ecucrese ore 2,379,740 2,473,796 
Semichemical......... is 821,153 796, 
Defibrated or exploded 1,059,124 44,776 
Screenings, damaged, ete 4 ,906 149,733 144,229 158,522) 

Wood Pulp, Total........ -..1 16,466,810 16,524,408 17,273,682 17,736,971 


; 


crepes pulp STyce spkeeke! by Myre? pissattiog oltWmiaa paper Sag as incnae ies amounted 
N ons in of whic: pha and dissolving grades amoun © 675,452 tons. 1951 amounted: 
713,840 tons, of which 671,974 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. . See 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
1952 


952 
Item preliminary 1951 Item prciioninaee 1951 Ff 
ae a ( 
LOSES dees Ginga 10,895,800 | 11,624,727 Folding boxboard..... 2,193,986 | 2,362.35 
Newsprint... 22/2211! 1,106,351 | 1°3108'672 Other bending board... 951,322 Pie = 
808,812 790,114 Set-up boxboard...,.. 687,078 733,4 
Other non-bending 
1,096,251 | 1,112,990 OAR Eilers cometees Fe 95,546 143,31 
Rieere ant Asie 1,482,488 1,610,450 Special paperboard : 
1,295,179 | 11366,425 a stock. qos 1,008,801 | 1,063,59% 
BrabOAard’..... «vation i Qe 
int pape sasecat | 86nr.O78 | meen srs (ea 
. - et-mac eb di , 
nee oe 1,148}467 | 1,243'858 ae Bi eae 
Construction paper | 
cept sanitary & thin) 209,181 229,174 and board.........., ‘ 
Absorbent paper. ’ 117,799 127,591 Building paper and S805 IRS mest: | 
Paperboard...... 10,776,452 | 11,620,048 fnsulation2...eaaee 1,298,300 | 1,385.69» 
£2: CSAs 3,904,796 4,213,328 Hardboard and insulat- “SI 
7 1,583,472 | 1784163 ine hosrdiee ee ceee 1,305,455 | 1,269,298 


282,044 325,291 All types, total...... 24,413,212 26,048,143 


te Old Oscar 
Iowa State Fa 
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Automobile Factory Sales, United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses 


Total 
Numbert 


g , 931 

Pee ys oS 4,320,794 329/387 

ble above includes sales of military vehicles: 

Pederal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 

A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies: hence, the value 

‘bodies for these chassis is not included. 

Beginning with year 1940, standard equipment is inculded in the values reported. 
Total number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Production 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands qd tax gallons or barrels 


Fer. Fer. 


Distilled Spirits Malt Malt 
stilled Sp girls Wear Distilled Spirits Lig 


nae ee ee ON | = Giecal = 

Whky., Rm., Bdy.|Alcoh.!! Total*| Tot. Whky., Rm.| Bdy. Alcoh. 1 Total® | Tot. 

1,000 {1,000 y 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 |1,000] 1,000 ro 1,000” 1,000 
Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals. {Gals.} Gals. Gals, 


Gals. |Gals. i Bbls, 
67,114/1,615 35,159] 109,245/39,331||1942.|120,257 pei 29,273] 517,500 675. 481 63,716 
Lyre 19,530/2, 3 ealag 16, cee 32,35 1 


987,958) 
1945, ih 562|2,888 36; 396 1,101'286] 1,174;391/86,608 
: 649 8,436/101, 1946 -|147)465|2,658/34,416| 442/418 
Seep 785| 548! 166,165 5,11 ane: 995/2,469)/40,851 
x 97,222) 3,6811/1948. 597|1,999|21,173 
wake pee: eras 45,229 r 1, 595] 1,999] 17.458 
172/3 §3.871)|1950. |118,760)1,781| 5,364 
98,993/2,478 is aoe 361: 1022 eer iss 54/892 ||1951 “1205,702|2,030/11,584 
q 41: 121,85212.615|25,364! 319,046'474:054155.214 11952. 1103,54411,912! 9,521! 565,760| 689,256 89, 601 


W*Includes gin and vodka. 1Beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in ear- 
wit years are included with brandy. 


|F oreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: National Production aces. U.S. Department. of Commerce 


U. S. EXPORTS git ees SPIRITS U. S. IMPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS 


(In_ proof 
1949 1950 1951 1952 (In tax gals.) 


ii 1949 1950 1951 1952 


t t + ti eet Paani itas 
:{1,074,347| 816,775|1,165,218|2,672,672 Br 603,208| 791,002| 981,011| 867.302 


fis 390,603  108,833| 252,320| 325,415||I2. - 107.849 129, O10} 117,684 
the ‘Exports the American Republ ics bai Whiskey. 12,400, 71 15, B28 28 "596115, Fe i 2 890 16, 8 000 
ae yhiskey M7 

96,472| 163,837| 931,872)2,304,195 Bitters. a6467| °53'649| 62'386|  F1°839 


8,085 7,910| 184,383] 125,446|| /mports ot 

EXPORTS OF WINE (In gallons) con 

..1 214,3861 184,327, 152,587]. 162,122 Larrare 

U. S. IMPORTS OF WINE (In gallon s) ee ein- 

ampagne| 431,119) 592,644) 643,935/ 543,092] Oe 
mouth..}1,021,488} 1,484,269/1,544,602|1,601,371 Bow AL 
wines yl Al- 

cohol for 

beverages 


hol... x 1,097,584) 1,799,617|2,219,439/2,429,848 


21,050 27,514 14,036 25,593 


19,465) 15,468 


9,782 5,435 


Shipments from Non-contiguous Territories 
SES 583,5321 706,855] 692,640! 676,210 to U. S. (In proof gallons) 


S. EXPORTS MALT LIQUORS (in gallons)||pyerto 


plt 

fruors...| 5,587,9431 2,521,242/2,043,022[2,107,118|| Sam... 1,043,390] 1,332,443] 1,596,487/1,467,421 
Shipments MALT LIQUORS from U. S. to Cordials 681 0 0 

Non-contiguous Territories VirginIsl, 
9 Rioo| 4,293,173) 5,328,818) 4,827, 397/5,216, 646|| Rum. ..-| 457.286 623.743/ 402,544) 302,277 
"159 1549] 96,991| "163, 26)” 236, 639} 1,982] 4,592 0 

ae -11,736, 4901 962, 1871 1, 067,984 S41;221|| Gin... 
Hit liquors|2,459,6951 2,869,597 8,568, 66613,804,901 


it) 0 0 
848 612 12 
0 0 50 


icluded in ‘‘other distilled.” 


>. 


| US-lngerts of Leading Commodities; Tobacco — 


United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Comme 
ource: Prepared International Economic Analysis 
One of international areas om Saag ees of the rene of the Census, June. es 


Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are 
order of value in 1952. Group totals are shown on pages 670-672) 


Commodity Unit of- 


quantity | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1950 | 1951 


Crude Materials: 
PERCE TUN DOM tals ccelareteteselveisle hs ocfae oS alercer wats 0 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates!............-|.-.---+---- Aa SR CAS 


pel 
Crude petrole Suaenueate Mia: age ene ete “he 
RVOGH UMMANUTACUTE | os cs sc esd nwa waite ol 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, unmanuf....... 


Slissliand Heneguen. 2005...) > sivierets oman e elelgiviaic 
aa Tobacco, unmanufactured.................... mil 
: MACRO CULTS MH ar s..cs, steve th) Ss; erer ¥ sishe oe apes Sarai flags aie aa tim Sareea eae cate aaa 
a PPRICCH VANE SHANG OF, eiaie.s sr + ctsisivics's ievsicreinieiaine tes 


Diamonds, rough or uncut... - : eee cine ee 
Diamonds, industrial...............-. 
Foodstuffs: 


Coffee... rh. ‘ 2,694 

Gane sugar af : 7,283| 7,667 
+ Hrutts; edible nuts, and vegetables... ....ccseef-scecscce ce} ova fes cwlefeeeae 
} INTERES o> oO) Og SE oO RE eI CCR (erent ace! fe et) Er eee. 


DMEMOCRM DSCREN i olalnis > se waa c's es aaa oe oes niete aie 
Fish, including shellfish 
Cocoa or cacao beans 


Semimanfactures: 
*» Nonferrous metals 


Wood pulp 
Gas oil and fuel oil 


Vegetable oils and fats, expressed or extracted 
inedible....... 

Industrial chemical 
Ethyl! alochol. . Nic ....|/mil. gal. 

Diamonds, gems cut but umset................ thous. carats 

Finished manufactures: 


piste ele iaee mil. pounds 


yours implements and tractors 
PLCC IEA NURACHULER). |. 6's oc « vie 0,0 die Won ellie oostuena ome ee 
MEBIGIOB ANG PALS. ory sei cos 0s s aeie 
Automobiles (new) excluding trucks 
PVGO MA ANUTACTUNER: <:.: ert sre cine. ey ois; sapeleraarstogere!| PR sere ein der Eee ele coke eee 
Fabrics of wool and mohair tM i 
Clocks, watches and parts. . 
Cotton manufactures. .... 
Flax, hem 
Woven 


1Wnecludes ores of ferro-alloying metals. 2Metal content. 8Clean content. 4Includes ferro- | 
a small amount of finished products. *Regulus, refined, unrefined, old scrap and composiiraa: Oume 


blocks, pigs, scrap, and alloys. ‘Pigs, bars, and scrap. §8Pi, in 9 
sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes. * Shy Ot eh ee 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Waar Cigars Cigarettes e Tobacco 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok’s| Snuff 


1,000 
4,685,370 


1,000 1,000 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,00 
1,000 ibs. tps. ibs. ibs. 


§ with 1942 the total figures under bacco” include the foll CH 
ee: rare 1UFED ab URGE A. ee 5 5,866,763: 1945-47, 748 945: NOR ae ate 
Leaf tobacco used for year 1951 ; : vy hea Ca 1954, 39, 088,2177 ) 


in making above produ , 
129,818,586 pounds went into cigars and 1,184,632,977 Bounds into cipro oe 1h ronnie ae 


S.—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric Energy 697 
United States Exports of Leading Commodities 


ed in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Office 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, Sule to 1953 : i? 
(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each class are listed in order of value in 1952, 
; Class totals are shown on pages 670-672) 


Quantity 


Value 


Commodity. Unit of |, Value 
quantity | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


orude materials 


Cotton, ‘unmanufactured thous. bales | 5,899) 5,243) 4,274 874 

BAL fa 0e Sete es oo. Je 494 

5 mil. pounds 395 245 

Bde thaiere, ict rofaeivercataehetetoes aa thous. bbl. Cee 28,603|26,728 78 

i AES Rae aie Biai> ZOD 2c aS ODOUR mil. pounds | 1,147) 1,476] 1,401 72 
f uffs: 

‘Grains BNA TEDAPALLONS ic ciclo oe eT lele ole, o¥shema ll scoid masa Te Hina Thre 1,482 
Pyneat, including flours 6 2.225. aes co ecens 252” 941 
EME TESCO MR al Soto a el Ace aclardie che s:Susraanals Wisiwes aces . bu. 192 

er aeatere er seaulelsreietorert spelen: Satara acca all ce oe eit careereen eaten 246 
Coo OS eure Sebo POO. TEEN CRIES CLOT CIO lege fee PAS TOE (Pate iter ahaa (War Aig 140 
Se aeLetars dots bs 1 868 143 
LOCI bor ips Oa eee Ree mil ds 466 689 86 
Bees rera eretetar a aileron poittaretene ee lenenated 94 
IE OMS Scions hal epnce chs eae eMac aad uss Uileje ap Wreaqty oreo tases a Peneetiane 72 
n jufactures, inclu semimanufactures: 

IS ETIES Gai R peters ae Se Pee crater ai ndc cats st a Srape sptcotaieilts” os Uns satus ail amen wet eaters rodl CER 2,708 

Electrical monesatuel Me Cie Seine eo cieina Mare nro crm ala! aap alt oters <Pril ewes Ae woe EY Roe 610 
SU CETL TON YT ech asin si Sido wtateys M4 ciafs.svccartrelhidys aivie B-s stereo lere ww caine evar PEE 1,550 
Construction and mining machinery.......|.......0.00).-s0-fesreedavees 500 
RUPEE HC UELIMCD RMU DRFLS fo oa 2 oleae cra [in «sm» elena afeiae Ses Tare see ae 155 
SPUN MORAN RIDE RANEMIA SP eS wea aS Feu ac SUEI ONS oa nle OUGIS aficin Eke Tee ete 130 
‘Other motal-working MAChINEry « <..%5)..< 5 .0's [ss os cece plein [a oe taf laa x ’ern4aotcers 131 
Agricultural implements................ Pe an ROR ec Ge periz: (Ace ake y | Peete |x fori 141 
PEARED, DAES QNG ACCOSBOPICR 5 5 5. ion pre eis | as’ «ace v-ehebatells a. 6675 wares ofa shee 289 
Tracklaying tractors under 95 drawbar 
NOTBEPOWEL, POWs othe noe aioe os 2 Heisie share number 13,897/15,005|14,359 75 
Wheel tractors, new....... we ... Dumber 76,121)86,908| 56,839 95 

Automobiles, parts and accessories! 3. .........[6----ceeeecdecccc|es cecleee™s 988 

Motor trucks and busses, new! thous. 131; 218 155 314 

. |thous. 121; 218} 141 tee 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations.....|.......-.--|.....|...../..... 221 
PERRO EL HIPOOLALNIGS aids Gants Cas aces Siee aigie oil om ube es cine-an Tike oe a ella eee eee Wes 261 
BATS Ca ESAn MELIG SACRE Br cratsy statics e) siete aN nyerece/al elavaih | nor le. preraseterncey| ete ete |ierace «| ote acer 8 129 

RESTS RR COCLEEC 0) eaten cd aires Saains Xol.o ayohe Agia yia)| frets) ae o2a c+ 2) N See a] enone anceniale 722 
Motor fuel and gasoline..............00000% thous. bbl. |16,908/30,113/26,081 161 
MERITAGHD IM UOU Bi tans late py aici daatielesye ar 2 ale evelaves thous. bbl. |13,616/16,591/15,306 257 

Iron and steel mill products: 
otal, including Scrap. «0... ocr vecceecere thous. s. tons) 3,291] 3,744] 4,777 722 
OHI OXClUGINg, SELAD. 2. ccc c+ soles see's dee thous. s. tons} 3,082} 3,500] 4,438 711 

Textiles and textile manufactures 
Woven fabrics of synthetic fibers5.... 82 

Metal ufactures..... 241 

AS 138 

. 155 

Vegetable oils, expressed . .|mil. pounds 394) 45 45 
Merchant vessels A . number 300| 243 45 


f iData exclude certain items of defense equipment. 

Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, and 
gricultural implements and tractors. 

3Includes service equipment. 

4Includes finished products and yarns and other semimanufactures. 

S5Excludes pile, upholstery and tire fabrics. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


1 These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
wned and publicly-owned utilities. 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
_ Calendar |. 0 


meas, Total Hydro Steam Pal te Coal 


1 Baty 4 Short 42 i 
Kw. brs. hrs Kw . hrs. tons Barr Cu 
Baia ntee o:sipS'v.o. 3 "189, 554| 59, 303, 363 40,277,989) 8, 804.5 530 119, bbe, en 
Viet 38/372,154| 56,144,412 714,761} 11,256,565]124 117.769 
2 16,325,122|180,096,185 
20,077,128/201, ae 432 


,672,814! 99, '750,579|267,251,680 63, 1898, 
398,924,017|104,998,535 293,925,482 107,039,868] 67,119,517/911,866,605 


can figures on installed capacity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1952, are 

Rowatte) paves 20,409,074, steam *59, 582,063, internal combustion 2,126,146, total .82,117,283. 

* Preliminary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1952 show a total 
462,589,370,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 97,180,369. 

Electric “operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $5,656,256,000 as indicated by 
¢ preliminary total of 1952. 


Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, cane 
the cen‘ al process, which is the principal kind moving in international 
: (In 1,000 short tons)—1952* Preliminary. 


Average 


Continent and Country 7935-39 | 1945-49 | 
North America........ Sistasstatainte ahe'a2 11,925 
Burope (excl. U.S.S.R.)...-.sceeee- 4,348 3,896 


Other Europe!.......... LNs esl coe 2,926 


Total Europe.......... Riglateratate 7,274 

U.S.S.R. (Europe & Asia).......... 

Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)....... eae 

South America... . 

TASMICR fest. 

MOBOGMERE ccs cre tanec ects enane ticle 

a World total ene) FS otelstt aie is \aett ..| 16,747 

World total (beet)............- 11,770 


World total (Cane and beet)....! 28,517 27,409 31,944 36,160 
iCzechoslovakia, Eastern Zone Germany, Hungary, Poland & Roumania included in total other Eu 
CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES (In 1,000 short tons) 


: mited States (beet)..............- 1,513 
United States (cane)............... 474 455 


e 
Germany, Western................ 
aetend Bin acd A CERO 


COU i a one 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)......... 
China, incl. Manchuria 


1,967 1,756 
472 503) 
1,077 1,165) 
228 2008) 
760 655 
1,865 2,044 
272 288) 
187 200) 
56 y 

a H 

Bie 

cle | 

dl 

1,027) 

146 


North America: 
Costa Rica 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras. 


Pakistan. . 
Philippines, Republic of 
Ryukyu Island........ 
SUDGALCOITG [Oe Goria ae 


Peru 


Total South America... 
World total 


Minerals—Product, Producing States, Rank 699 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 
“Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: Bureau of Mines; Data are for 1951 
Principal Producing State 


In Order of Value 


Mineral 


In Order of Quantity 
Abrasive stone 


Caaastones: nd pulpstones.......... Ohio, W. Va., Wash........ Rank same as f 
8 PERN LONER elo isis gar ies, os weuiere 0 Not available.........0/12; a8 0: ae 
met Pebbles (grinding). . 2... . 0.2... c>- Minn., Wis. NG ere Rank ages as foe P qiay 
M Gono Rank uae a oe quantity 
eee ew Kaze Nev.........:....../Rank same as for quantity 
ee. | Vater ese aise dae boom Rank same as for quantity 


.|Va 

‘Vt., Ariz., Ga., N. C.. -|Rank same as for quantit' 

Texas, 4 Okla., Utah. Texas, Utah, Ala. ty y 
Ark., Ga., Nev .|Rank same as tor quantity 
Ow. He. pd " -Ga.,-Ala..... : .|Ark., Ala., Ga 

ae -) ‘|Rank same as for quantity 

Rank same as for quantity 

.|Mich., Tex., Calif., W. Va. 


weBaSSanwnmsnsee 


Bene] OW: «NW. Pain enriches Pie ogre We cert Rank same as oa ‘quantity 
Calcium-magnesium chloride. .......... “Mich. W. Va.,*Calif. Ohio...|Mich., Calif., W. Va., Ohio 
Carbon dioxide (matural).............. by RP mie Wash., Oreg.. .|N. M., Calif., Oreg., Wash. 
SCAG TEU Ctare lat sla eiare 010 8 claVelgee v's swt ai aithe 1B tesg? OBI, DOSBA SINR Miao oats Rank same as for quantity 
PacMan at" alaieledoreie cuca) a > Galil, acne eh ane eer aes Can ene oe eee 
MS rea, Mee ters tater s Cita cn toveie lotr taleereaers.« i pe 8 eee pers Ga., Ohio, P: 
Sh citrave fave Sara nial veto a Woy? . Gil cain’ | RSME Same as for quantity 


oN OR hae Son ie ODO ME TOL ...|/Rank same as for quantity 
Pennsylvania anthractios 2 oc. a [ER ais oj. 0 ose» cheus oleh es once s Rank same as for quantity 
eae EMTONOR LOGE.) 2 xara; -\2 arsp ake als 05 Pa Lick cag Sea rw De ED Rank same as for quantity 


Nees is Pets. eel oft stateretovehs’ el cl sieis:eretaiey ei Ariz., Utah, N. M., Mont. ..|Rank same as for quantity 
Sees ae einen Nome ieee: TIRE, au Tes! 5 Calif, Nev., Ore............]Rank same as for quantity 
2 faige a a en Be ec ELD OCS Chane as Be Bo ne ieee Rank same as for quantity 


IS OINIGG re eo ahs)'5 rel katate ape: sieipla\ so: testes 4 WY DOD savas ee Scaler ences a Rank same as for quantity 
PelOapar. KODUCE) I tat scvis setae ints dice score A on Colo., §. D., N. H....|N. C., N. H., Colo., S. D. 
BELEN ES TIRE 5 oo olaeatle wuslioreyscoin) wheverwiealerareqeie™s Ti, Ky. aN 'M., Colonna Rank same as for quantity 
ATNEL (ADTASLVO)). 6 6202 do wsisie ue je 3 ae N. ae TOahO cae ste whens Rank same as for quantity 
Berit ROOM OM aria sat Bio ah ley « alrere la, oeleftaut Not available Tira See tents Ore., Calif., Texas, Wash. 
Gold (in! Ores, C60.) .. ciscerars b. sis 6o-'o, vo a el 8. D., Utah, Calif., Nev. Rank same as for “quantity 
Graphite: Amorphous. . “!Rhode Island.......... Rank same as for quantity 
Crystalline, . ee Rank same as for quantity 
Gypsum (crude) Rank same as for quantity 
Hel Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Minn., Mich., N. Y., Ala. 
nner Fa yk ak Oot Rank same as for quantity 
atte 3 Rank same as for quantity 
CRRA Se TOS, « ‘|Ohio Pa Mo. vaS ote Eee Ge ; 
Eithiumminerals. 55. beet ces ce eee Bee nme Or rare same as for quantity 
Magnesite (crude).............00e000- Wi: Calif Rank same as for quantity 


2 SAGER Gay Aneawene oo 


Magnesium chloride from sea water (for 
cuagposium metal)... Gea an Tex: Rank same as for quantity 
| Magnesium compounds from sea water 
and brines (except for metal)......... Calif., Mich., Nud..is2.. 02. Mich., Calif., N. J. 


DARNBANCHE: OLE 5 ae-2 a0) ora ops cles se e1bip leio,e Mont., Ark., ’Nev., N. M...||/Rank’same as for quantity 

Manganiferous ore. ........- 002+ vaee Minn., N. M., Mont., Ark...|Rank same as for quantity 

Manganiferous residuum.............+. Dy PR ae tutti er Cacure eT Ce erie R oa IC Rank same as for quantity 
(Marl: Caleareous...........-...-......|Mich., Va., Wisc., Ind...... Mich., Va., Nev., 

CAPCETANIG Seer gin' cvsjcrete ome tla teyonnsoxetehe N. q Seis ATA aN LIE aha ok Rank same as for quantity 

MEE Huectiae areiere erie tess eos {OP eap BU OW GVOLE prs oi ony te Rank same as ao quantey 


Fon HEE Ot OT RIO e Ree «ie DD. cetera C., Ga., Pa., 
FIGS OIA BOs DG CTO Lia .C. ; Paths ee Ga., Ariz., ogi 
= ity Che GT NO ey Ce RC aeRO Vv _....../Bank’ same as for quantity 


Shee C., Va., N. 
1 Saenen in ores and concentrates) . Goi: Utah, Ariz., M....|/Rank same as for quantity 
Reciral Gas. s Ape) ICT es OI Texas, La., Calif., Okla... .. Texas, Calif., La., W. Va. 


Natural gas liquids: 
aturel panoline-< and cycle products. . Ehsan Calif., - ., Okla. 


Bono 


.|Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
ey Mich., gre N. J., Fla. 
ne f N. ‘olo. Nev., N. M., Colo., Calif. 
‘/Texas, Calif., oS Okla. Rank same as for quantity 
Phosphate rock............- .|Fla., Tenn., {daho, Mont... .|Fla., Tenn., Mont., Idaho 
Platinum-group bags pers a Calit. SSeS a eee eo tae Rank same as for quantity 
Potassium salts... .. A Calif., Utah, Mich. ..]Rank same as for quantity 
Pumice and pumicite fa Salt, “N. M., Idaho, Ore... .|Calif., N. M., Ore., Idaho 
Pyrites .|Tenn., Calif., Va., Mont..... Rank same as for quantity 
Quartz crystal. . pig taaae oes Tre see available NF enema ores Bae Akins Ears Seti 
matites and quartzite. ash., N. C., hs BAe A Oa Fi 
Gusris font pes ee nce r a cate cee eiaria me Mich., N. Y., Ohio, La...... Mich., N. Y., La., Kan. 
Sand and gravel... .....c2ce seu vease fl th. Be Gore Ui teern c Calif., N. Y., Pa., Mich. 
Sand and sandstone (ground) ........... i, N.J., W. Stan ih, W. Va. Nid, Ohio. 
es ee ee NN Ba A Been. ee Z 
‘Sodium carbonate (natural)............ YO. os oss cole mis same as for quantity 
Someta teacanfele Calif., Texas, Wyo.......,...|Rank same as for quantity 
one: bares eee Ecce «a serrate ae Onlo, Mich., Til Beer: cares tae hope = Til, a 
Sulfur (refined)..:..-...-.-.-.0++++--+/|TOX8S, LA... eee eee ank same as for quantity 
ulfur ore for direct icultural use..... Rank same as for quantity 
Tale, pyrophyllite aul goodie soapstone, |N. Y., Calif., x oie Vt., Colo.|;Rank same as for quantity 
Tin (in ores and concentrates).........- CONG aioe Git nisi otacnlals ateeye orate Rank same as for quantity 


BA et ae eee: tty th SD OM CEe Rank same as for quantity 
Teele crate iasere, Molote tela ean eevoteraievets Fla we eevaveoveseousyeesess/RaDk same as for quantity 

EPIDOM ET cals corse cet raunet as ie eawislatn stay : aes Pa. ; ‘a 
Ma Siatis ce Aaspeatecet east ank same as for quantity 
Vormicullt concentrates .|Rank same as for quantity 
Wollastonite . INN hed tan dae also .|Rank same as for quantity 
Zine (in ores, ete.) . .|Rank same as for quantity 
Zirconium concentrates SLR avis rePee voice’ odie: alaveees si esp Rank same as for quantity 
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Minerals Production; Copper, Lead, Zine; Peat 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products . 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
1, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, petroleum 
ree uy (In millions of dollars) 


Old Basi New Basis* 


Nonmetallic 
Fuels | Other | Total 


Year 


1 
10362 : 
@)Preliminary (2)Estimate rf pots 
* ental United States only. Natural gas is valued at wells rather than 
es ee raenied is modified to eliminate heavy clay products and an estimate for nati 


y lacee 
Thon dioxide was added. For certain metals, series representing a refined stage were rep. 
2 Sunes more closely representing mine output. Other products have been deleted to avoid duplic 
f and to eliminate byproducts. ss 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1951, by States 
. Source: Bureau of Mines (Subject to revision) 
Percent Value 
Value State 
State Value State 1,000: 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($ ) 
‘4 Ala... $164,279 
Ariz... 244,395 
TK 118,693 
Calif...| 1,208,920 
Colo... 179,434 
Conn. 6,29 
Del... 644 
D. of C. ts} 
Fla... 78,548 
Braves 48,509 
Idaho 82,793 
ere 489,933 
Ind... 174,389 
Kan, 40°08 yo 
an. i 3 A : 
442/264 3.27 : 10,026 07 |__|}. 
ee 787'698 5 5.82 : 302,613 Total. 13,524,000 — |100.¢ 
e . 1 e 
Copper, Lead and Zinc Production’ in the U. S. 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Year Copper Lead! Zinc Year Copper Leadi 
Mil. $1,000 Short } $1,000 } Short }M1. Mil. | $1,000} Short | $1,000 
Ibs. tons tons |dol. Ibi 
1925. . . . }1,675/237,832 |654,921/113,956|555,631] 84 
1930... . }1,894/181.271|573.740| 57.374/489,361 
1932.... . 14,935/207,148 
TORS Se Hy " 
1934,...| 488] 39,076/299,841 
1935....] 763) 63,2951310,505 
1936... . }1,223/112,499|387,698 
1937... .|1,669/201,988 |443, 142 
1988... . }1,125/110,216 [331,964 [ 
1939... |1,425/148/236 |420,967 621.826] } 
1940... . /1,818/205.453 |433,065 D.a, 
1941 . '1,9321227,993 170,5174 


P.—Preliminary, N.A.—Not available. 1Production from domestic ores. 2Value excludes premiums _ 


to miners by the government. Premium Price Plan terminated June 30, 1947. 


Peat Produced in the United States, by Kinds 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


1951 1952 


Kind Short Value 
tons Total Perton | tons Total 
Moss peat!......... 24,001 $140,870 $5.87 | 15,053 $156,273 $10. 
Reed or sedge...,... 46,643 463,131 9.93 63,312 627,739 
Peat humus......... 123,772 885,224 7.15 132,217 945,499 
Total, i<Re kc 194,416 1,489,225 7.66 210,582 1,729,511 8.2 


1Includes negligible quantity of ‘‘Other’ types of peat to avoid disclosure of individual comp: 
operations. MOSS PEAT IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


1951 1952 
Kind Ce ee ee Se 
Short tons Value Short tons 


Poultry and stable grade 30,765 $1,128,352 22,185 
Hertiliver STAKE, eS acc ns 113,766 3,722,184 145,113 


Value 


$1,028,950 
5,469,873 


boos 
pig iro: 


pig fear oe Steel 


rtro-alioys 
23,937,423 23,937. tae 
20 21,460,1 

35,677, 097 
47;398,529 
56,686,604 
60,903,304 
62,769,947 836, 
62,866,198 | 89,641.600 


steel 


' PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL 
; FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) 


States 


‘Net tons 
1952 


436,993 
4,634,152 
26,437,219 


0. .. Okla. Bees, Colo..... 
ah, Wash., Or 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 


Produc- | Produc- 
tion tion 


Net Tons 1, “Tous Net 
-|61.817.149 


1,060,402 
795,483, 
658,063 


043 
267, 526 
372,373 
Oe 460,77: 879,327 
41. 514,149}1,125,363 
e 0,327, A 582,693'1,373,991 


590,177|1,584,644 
163,701,363: 354,583| 619,576|1,810,901 
p— Preliminary. 


N.A.—Not available e. 
production (net tons 

5.063, $416, it, 472; 

6, so ,382; (19 47) ie 850, 


he Port of Baltimore, Md., fourth largest in the 
., and principal export center for bituminous 
& saw a falling off in European demands for 
ig in 1953. In the first 8 mos. coal shipped abroad 
ounted to 954,769 long tons in 126 ships, as 
mpared with 2, 086, 596 tons on 259 vessels for the 


Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: area Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Steel ae for 1935 and subsequent years include only that ti 
for castings used by foundries which were operated by Sunbanie prodine tteste tee ge 


EUROPEAN DEMANDS FOR COAL IN 1953 


701 


Total 
pig iron and 
ferro-alloys 


54,919,029 

46, 199,826 

60,117,319 
39 


Total 


Wears | pig iron 


53,; a8. ane 
ANY 


cieierarecs) 6,400, 
72,448, 343 
63,353,955 


105,199,848 
93,168,039 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
(Gross Tons) 


Source: Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior 


States 1952 1951 
Minnesota. 64,200,000 78,485,855 
Michigan 11,600,000 13,703,901 
Alabama 7;200;000 8,185,993 
Penn., N. Y 3,750,000 4,522,214 
Wisconsin....... 1,500,000 1,757,234 
New Jersey...... 000 658,745 
Other states..... 8,700,000 9,190,730 

‘Totatici onc. 97,600,000 116,504,672 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 


Produc- 
tion 


Net Tons 
. |54,933,909 


‘eee Da. 


(i981) 1,026,730. 


(1950 ) 397, 801; 
; (1946) 52, 188; 


ene 51, 964; 


first 8 mos. of 1952. Germany, Japan, Newfound- 
land, Can., and Netherlands were the principal 
importers. Grain exports also showed-declines, 8 
mos. total being 47,589,802 bu. moved overseas, as 
paar 52,885,734 bu. moved the first 8 mos, of 


Salt Production in the United States 


1935-1939 
average 


2,507,374 
4,205,587 
1,947,254 


1945 1946 


ecording to the ziiitcs States Bureau of Mines 
nerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in the 
nufacture of chemicals than for any other pur- 
le. The average American uses about six pounds 
ear to season food. 


1947 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


3,182,570 3, 249,457| 3,158,718) 3,207,403) 3,284,361 3 


1] 8,470,680 9,140,811 
: ue #20 : 412,008] 3,754,353] 3, ,846,846| 3,444,341 


3,329,288) 3,654,808 
373,254|11,890,129 
3,927,267| 4,662,194 


49,044] 8,843/513 


Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
sodium chloride (NaCl), the chemical nomen- 
clature for common salt. New York is second. 
There is commercial production of evaporated salt 
= + beeeg of rock salt in 8 states, and of brine 
in 7 states. 


702, Mere Crate Petroleum ee Keron 


‘North America: 
Barb: 


South America: 


_ —— 2 


World Production of Crude Peirolenm= 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 
Country 


ee, States. 00000 LIIII522] 1,733/939 | 1,856,987 
Total North America..... .| 1,811,263 | 1,941,784 


PAT PONTING iii): a cee c wees ses 
Bolivia . 


546,783 
623,488 


434) i 
muieleistsie 497,865 


U.S.S.R. 
United Kingdom.. 
Yugoslavia........ 


a Total Europe’. ............ 208,046 
Bahrein TUG 2a ae eee 8,010 
PRE TEIO oar pala lerelaue’s «ct: < ak a's ue 15 
hina - ods Gace ROC TIONG TS DCRR aOR 51 
India. . “ot CO eeeeanunes ates 
UT SSS ASC gee es er R 

toe ‘ Ca gta cobb Ah AGES 146,819 
PCE MI Na letelclevalays eid sis tise e Sitges 
RTICE NONE Oinass Saha a Shy ictaw «eee wis 
PUMMINERLUNMNG Soh N go, o0o:/evaxy-si0i &, a7 Siete bg se 
Pakistan 

DE EMEMMNE TENG )is. «a's. s a. rac sn: al afl bor ermretnty a St ecaidis ayo ate ete e eaecl Pela anes 
Saudi Arabia...... 


eee (Formosa). . 


urkey 
v S.S. Ri! Sakhalin*............ 


270,599 338,260 593,630 


735,367 


Africa: 


15, 997 16 373 
"136 "305 


9,091 8,649 16,135 16,702 


1 1 
7 va 


1 1 
9,070 8,627 
20 21 


CM ALACR, voit». case's «ys 
Oceania: 

Australia (Victoria) 

New Zealand 


2 


2 


Total Oceania 
Grand total 


2 2 3 8 8 
2,745,430 | 3,022,139 | 3,433,226 3,404,019| 3,802,907 | 4,282,879 


1Preliminary figures. 2Less than 500 barrels. 3Natural naphtha and gas oil. 4Estimate. 5Data rep: 
sents Trianon Hungary after October 1944. Data revised in accordance with recent information stat 
6.948 barrels per metric ton, TBeginning in 1945, postwar borders. 8U.S.S.R. in Asia (except Sakhaliz 
included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. Includes New Guinea whose production amounted to 1,125,500 ba 
rels in 1949 and 1,748,000 barrels in 1950 and 1,745,790 barrels in 1951. 19Included with India. 


U. 8S, PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
Petroleum 


Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) gasoline gas 
Year [AyaeP ST Ra ee Kerosene 
OS inp ota Value pews bichripiecs Value! ote: Valuel 


fuel prod. 


a 
Doo 
on 

See 

one 
On 


ASoor-Oo 
COS et et ht Or 
NOP Pp Col 


eoeo canto 


ROD RON 
SSSaRaNsn 
MAROON 


> 
Sow 
weaS 
ow 


SN 
gee 
oo 


NID COUP 09, 


Same 


2, 5,690,410 
2,291,997 5,799,000 1,189;781 2,300 377,973 8,004,800 


*Preliminary. 1Valued at point of consumption. 


aValued at well. 8Not available. 
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CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 
Ark. | Calif. ; Ill. | Kans.| La. Mich. |Miss.|N. M.| Okla. | Pa. Texas | Wyo. 


oe '232,492| 7,863) 38,357| 20,272 144,648/29,173 


CN arc if 
19,702)227,329| 5,736 ge pets 3,911.5... 290,457] 17.868 


11,008|207.832| 4,322 5 »330/15,776]...... 392, 666 
25,775/223,881}147,647| 66,139|103,584|19,753 3 , 
26.327 |230,263| 132,393 
26,628 /248,326|106,3 

7,600} 284, 188 


64,808) 110,908) 181,458] 16,871) 45,761) 47,969] 154,455] 12,657 
64,501/101,868}190,826/16,517| 37,966/47,645| 151,660]11,374 3 

62,028] 107,586)208,965)15,826|38,236/47.367|164,599/11,859|  829,874/61,631 
60,243) 114,522/232,281/13,927|37,039/52,719|186,869/11,345]1,010,270/68,929 
58,7481114,7581241,936113,250136,239159, 1371192,671/11, 15811,026,371|68,427 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) in U.S. Money 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 


3 Production reported monthly 
I ee 
ES Africa North and South America Other 
33 maar lol 
or, SS. 
0’th 22 a 1 
aor Ea os J ~ 6 
E54 | $8 | se] 22] ae] $8 | Dele ee eee 
fea | 3 | £8 | 85 | os | es | #8 | So | Se] = | a] 3.| 3 
gas | ud ao | Be |] mo | Ba Oa Pa Weak e patel Ole Ieee esi ll is 
$115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 
1 1,265.6 | 504.3 | 27.8 | 32.4 | 19.6 | 209.2 | 187.1 | 28.0 | 23.0 | 9.3 | 7.5) 52.4 | 10.0 
1,125.7 | 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4] 28.0 | 20.9 | 6.4 | 8.6 | 40,4 9.1 
871.5 | 448.2 | 23.0 | 19.7 | 15.8 48.8 | 127.8 | 22.1 | 19.8 |-6;1 | 7.7 | 26.3 8.8 
777.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 7-1 | 7.9 | 23.0 6.6 
738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94,4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 5.9 
6 756.0 | 417.6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 51.2 99.1 | 14.7 | 15.3 | 8.1 | 6.4 | 28.9 4.6 
7 766.5 | 392.0 |] 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8 6.1 
48... 798.0 | 405.5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 | 123.5 | 12.9 | 11.7 | 5.7 | 7.8 | 31.2 6.5 
833.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 | 12.9 67.3 | 144.2 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 5.7 
857.5 | 408.2 | 17.9 | 24.1 | 12.0 80.1 | 155.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 | 30.4 6.7 
.O | 403.1 | 17.0 | 22.9 | 12.3 66.3 | 153.7 | 13.8 | 15.1 | 6.1 | 8.8 | 31.3 7.9 
ay paneer 413.7 | 17.4 | 23.8 | 12.9 67.4 | 156.5 | 16.1 ; 14.8 | 6.2 | 8,9 | 34.3 8.9 
Bisel cickn ise sie 34.7 1.4 2.1 1.1 4.5 LIE RG Ie eae 1.4 .6 rer k 2.9 .6 
ob aeediners 32.4 1.4 2.1 1.1 4.3 pe die ak (SR ei 1.2 3 vil: 2.8 6 
34.7 1.4 2.1 a al 5.2 LS SA) vigseoe Lei eee ah mide 3.1 6 
BAL recievers 34.3 1.4 2.1 De 5.2 RON catateeess PPR ce otah 2d iftane ste ae ere 
ay tekeuore 34.9 1.4 2.1 1.0 6.1 ABO gectenc tees .c oa =D). [taney ea on 
SS hall io aeons 2.1 pea 6.0 UPAR EN Welerctrn ge SO isk, cuatere . Srl weeee if 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


World ¥ us 5 ; Sore 

duction ear . S. production production 

pe be Os eCeN = =| Prine (Cal) eee Fine 

Fine ozs. Value ozs. Fine ozs. Value ozs. 
,000 | 245,213,993 ||1947....| 38,587,069 | $34,923,246 | 167,700,000 
66.135 .42t | Ste eaR000 | 248°708.426 ||1948....| 39,228,468 | 35'503,744 | 173'200/000 
45,924,454 33,008,000 | 220,704,231 1949....| 34,944,554 31,626,586 | 173,800,000 
69,585,734 49,483,000 228,693,091 1950.... 42,308,739 38,291,545 198,600,000 
29,063,255 20,667,200 | 162,000,000 ||1951....] 39,907,257 36,118,082 | 198,600,000 
21,103,269 17,053,100 135,000,000 1952....1 39,840,300 36,057,483 “lp lesa ee 


i f newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 64.64+ 
a heen, at 1933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935; 
per fine oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 
1.114+ cents per fine oz. July 1, 1939-June 30, 1946; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


; ‘Treasury 
its per fi 
77.57+ cents p 
ne 30, roe at 7 
ereafter. 
erect production of silver in 1915—74.961,075 fine ounces. 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 
Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 
3 Increase 1952 


Production 1951 1952 over 1951 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
il pe cravaiesys etal erat eet 2,214,321,000 | 2,256,765,000 42,444,000 
Melwed ligiids. 2.5 ick. tcoesee se ars 267,052,000 284,789,000 17,737,000 
ane 2,481,373,000 2,541,554,000 60,181,000 
‘otal Liquid Hydrocarbons,........ thousenae at jae hs tect) s 
7,966,941,000 | 8,639,638,000 | 672,697,000 


\ 


| 
1 
*) 
"1 


7 es 


704 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
Oct. 17, 1933, pursuant to Executive Order and 
became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
1939. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending and related activities in agricultural com- 
modities, with the object of supporting farm prices. 
The 82nd Congress, Ist Session, provided that 

rice support should be at 90 percent of parity 
or basic agricultural commodities and 75 to 90 
ees for all other agricultural commodities for 
he 1953 and 1954 crops. 

The 8lst Congress, Second Session, increased 
the borrowing power of CCC from $4,750,000,000 
to $6,750,000,000. The act provided that future in- 
ternational trade agreements must take into con- 
sideration the right of the U. S. to place import 
fees or quotas on agricultural commodities in or- 
der to prevent disruption of domestic farm pro- 
grams. 


Since Aug. 18, 1945, the CCC has been a part of 
the Production and Marketing Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, the administrator 
of the latter also being president of the CCC. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1952 crops amounted to $2,865.3 million. This com- 
pared with $1,060.9 million on 1951 crops and an 
all-time high of $3,443.6 million which was ex- 
tended on the 1948 crops. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1952 


New loans made 
Commodity 


No. Amount 


Basic commodities: 
(OTT eed Se ee eee 262,415) $482,760,236 
Cotton, upland........... 953,279 357,419,012 
OANUUB «roc. cesta 5 os Tia» 125 11,731,477 
10 ee ea RES IE a ea 140 1,093,036 
MODHOCOs..%,.2 5). s.clrn wanton 12 161,877,432 
DAVRORURE fess os) o.000 « arith 383,398! 892,715,533 
ERIM ore'n.c- 6 a aie cones cee 1,907,596,726 
Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 
Nth oS gee a 363 1,065,383 
igi A's} Ca Aes ee ae 156 1,881,979 
QOL REE LRT ie helt Cres a a. < 9,253 78,472,856 
“UGTA tke) (IN Ge ene! (Ciena 81,420,218 
Other nonbasic 
commodities: 
PEN PRD TNS Prat Se os euselniye “ep: 7,702 9,579,955 
Beans, dry edible... 4,686 13,383,214 
Cottonseed. ..... 7 24,820 
Plaxseed,........ 10,511 14,142,543 
Grain sorghum........... 1,759 5,054,101 
Naval stores: 
RONEN Gti phe ciceies a tue Sear Sener 10,266,064 
PRUBDENUNEM Fi. ois, ajc ss elleceaeen 1,086,263 
see at ROE oa 19,183 16,337,578 
OV OVON Biase hak we eae s 73 317,471 
Gian ask bs eve ot are 235 182,700 
Seeds, hay & pasture...... 9,552 26,780,588 
Seeds, winter cover crop...| 31193 4,076,783 
MOVDCGNS, eee tt ee es 19,294 30,883,005 
TUS AR ota trtna eae a 133,115,090 
Total price support loans. . $2,122,132,034 


British Royal Observatory 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Removal of the famous Royal Observatory from 
Greenwich, Eng., to a new site was completed in 
1953 in time for the Observatory to begin func- 
tioning Jan. 1, 1954 in Hurstmonceux Castle, Sus- 
Sex, 60 miles distant. At Greenwich the Observa- 
tory was located on the Greenwich prime meridian, 
standard for measuring longitude and time. In 
future Greenwich time will be preserved, but as 
the new site is 1414 miles east of the meridian the 
scientists will subtract. about 144- minutes from 
observed time, which is calculated from observa- 
tion of the solar system. 

Greenwich Observatory was established in 1675 
by order of King Charles IT and has served as the 
site of England’s prime meridian since 1800. Un- 
til 1884 Paris, Washington and other capitals 
marked the zero meridian for their respective 
nations. In that year 25 representatives of foreign 
nations attended a meridian conference in Wash- 
ington and agreed to use Greenwich prime meridi- 
an (zero degrees, minutes and seconds). 


United States—Price Support 


noe Price support... pam 1,110,1: 
upply program.............. 0 
iorceat chase program... .. Gain 
ers ity foe a program.... Loss 
torage facili rogram...... Loss 
Accounts and notes receivable 
CHGTRE-ONB 3. 7H 5:. 5. Sie eeniaiee 
Total (excluding war- 
time subsidy costs) 
Wartime consumer sul 
program ©. <...\.'. 8 aw See 
Grand total... 6.350284 Loss $2,884,3115- 


*Under the basic commodities of the Price 
port Program the Corporation refiects a los 
$70,910,347 on corn, $92,648,951 on peanuts . 
27,450 on wheat and a gain of $268,219, 
domestic upland cotton. In nonbasic commoc 

loss was $478,097,057 on Irish potatoes 
$189,712,177 on eggs. These two commodities 
not currently being supported. Other major d 
were $136,524,896 on milk and butterfat and — 
2 9 on wool. These commodities are uw 
mandatory support by present legislation. 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1952 


Commodity Loan: 


Basic commodities: 
‘orn 


Other nonbasic commodities: 
Barley. ss .chiose wedeas 
Beans, dry edible 
Cottonseed 


Grain sorghum 
Naval stores: 
FROBIM 5.5 bins cea he Rut ear eae 
Re a nfarara. shel a aialleyn'ekai rene ice Lene 
Bett . 


LY O's bos viele: a) Mace oe nae 
Seeds, Hay & Pasture. 
Seeds, winter cover cro: 
Soybeans... 05,5... neha 


T 


Total 


hic 43,219 
. « ($1,137,592. 


Removed from Greenwich 


Greenwich was a country village when 
Christopher Wren designed the Observatory, | 
today London surrounds it. Its telescopes 
instruments have suffered from smog and 
electric railways have affected its magnetic obs 
vations and the lights of London have outsh- 
the Milky Way. At Hurstmonceux Castle 
scientists will work amid 370 acres of woo 
countryside free from such disturbances. 1 
castle, built in 1440, is a huge red brick man S' 
more than 200 feet square, complete with ma. 
drawhbridge, portcullis, crenelated towers and us 
geon. It was in ruins until 1929 when priy 
owners restored it. Later they sold it to. 
British Admiralty for a fraction of what it ¢ 
them. It is located 7 miles from the battlefield) 
Hastings where William the Conqueror defeay’ 
the Saxon king, 1066, and changed the course 
history. ‘ | 
The former quarters at Greenwich will be te 
over by the National Maritime Museum. 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 
Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches. 


January, 1954, in Continental United States there were about 250 religious bodies with an esti- 
ed 287,551 churches and an inclusive membership of 90,860,779. The Roman Catholic data is from 
fhe Official Catholic Directory, 1953. Jewish total is the number of actual members. Protestant bodies 
membership is 52,890,972. 
‘Those of the Baha’i Faith have no professional clergy and no churches, but build communities of 
vhich there are 169 organized in the United States, 57 of which are legally incorporated. There are 12 
anized national Baha’is communities. First group estab. about 1896, nationally organized 1908. 
id Center, Haifa, Israel. Address: Horace Holly, House of Worship, 536 Sheridan Rd., Wilmette, Ill. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses do not keep a membership role, but there are 3,195 congregations in the United 
fates with 153,624 preachers and evangelists, and a world total of 519,982. There are 87,858 Bible 
a8 eeoeucted weekly in private homes.. Address: M. G. Henschel, director, 124 Columbia Heights, 
rookiyn i, a A 
Jews arrived in the colonies before 1650. First congregation recorded (1656) in New York City, the 
shearth Israel (Remnant of Israel). 
Number of churches in parentheses. Membership, latest available data. 


Member- Member- 
Denomination ship, 1953 Denomination ship, 1953 
dventist bodies: 290,534 The (Original) Church of God (75).... 6,000 
Advent Christian Church (404)....... 30,737 The Church of God (1,550)....... 56,188 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (75) 3,000 Evangelistic Church of God (5)....... 235 
Tiie and Advent Union (3)........... 107||Church of God in Christ (3,229)...... 305,000 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,805)... .... 256,583||Ch. of God & Saints of Christ (189). . 37,084 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (13)... 107||Church of Illumination............. b) 
frican Orthodox Church (3)..../... Church of the Nazarene (3,710)...... 243,152 
mana Church Society (7).......... 817||Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
merican Ethical Union (18)........ of the Apostolic Faith (175)........ 50,000 
American Rescue Workers (23)....... Church of Revelation (9)............ 092 
postolic Overcoming Holy Church Churches of Christ (16,000).......... 1,250,000 
BeTENS 1300" (SOQ) facie alle. ool es ake, ano gista shane 6 sec 75,000}|Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (175) 5,740 
isemblies of God (6,362)......:....-. 370,118||Churches of God, Holiness (32)...... 20,700 
ha’i Faith Churches of God in No. Amer. ; 
Micict bodies: ne La en 768 (General Eldership) (380)... .| 32,352 
American Baptist Ass’n (2,105)....... 286,691 Chee of gue papas ees ES: ‘ae 
American Baptist Convention (6,577).. Ch SORat Se Li ee v4 The Pillai 
Nat'l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (12,859) .| 2,896, rene t is qyine 19) e Pillar moat 
Nat'l Baptist Conv., U. S. A. (25,350). Cha. b ees g me ne ee Fae + 
Southern Baptist Convention (28,865) . Gen'l Gi. of the Mew venusslen (©) 1640 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (382). -.. 962|| General Convention of the New Jeru- ‘ 
Peentistian Unity Baptist Assn (12). . 7: saicm in the U. 8. A. (50)... ome 5,064 
| AAG ame es hla Congregational Christ'n Ch. (5,597). || 1,269,466 
Evangelical Ba tist Church (15)... _.. Congregational Holiness Ch. (121)... 4,162 
+ Free Will Baptists (2000) ike ei es Disciples of Christ (8,753)............ 1,963,003 
General Baptists (676)....... ewe? eae Divine Science Church & Coll. (32)... 4,085 
General Six Principle Baptists (3)...-. Eastern Orthodox Church: 2,129,978 
Independent Baptist Ch. of Amer. (2). 120)!" Albanian Orthodox Church (12) ...... 12/000 
Nat'l Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264). - 57,674 Greek Catholic Church (58)........ 75,000 
Nat’l PrimitiveBaptist Conv. of the American Catholic Church (Syro- 
} U.S. A. (1,000)... eee 72,000 Antioghean) (a) es 4. “ae ee 1,547 
} No. Amer. Baptist G 44.019;' American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Primitive Baptists (1,000) . 72,000 Apostolic Eastern Church (27)...... 4,500 
ar Baptists (266) 17,186|| The American Orthodox Church (No 
Separate Baptists (90) 6,490 statistics available) 
Seventh Day Baptists (65) ff 6,187 Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)...... 7,086 
* Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) (3) 150 Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 
) Two-See-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Church of America (37)...... 150,000 
} _ Baptists (16) ; 201|) Assyrian Orthodox Church (4). 3,300 
| United Amer. Free Will Bapt’s (350)... 130,000 Bulgarian Orthodox Church (23)... 100,000 
} United Baptists (40)...........-..... 27,000 Church of the East and of the 
ible Protestant Church (33)......... 2,108 eeyrians: (10)c.2.0. eee 3,000 
rethren (German Baptists) : 230,489||-~ Greek Archdiocese of North and 
| Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) (108)... -. 18,737 South America (320).............. 1,000,000 
‘| Brethren Church (Progressive)-(125). . - 18,918|| soly Orthodox Church in America 
Church of the Brethren (1,021)........ 188,467 (Hastern & Apostolic) (4).......... 1,300 
Church of God (New){7)........-.-. 588!| Romanian Orthodox Church (42)... |. 50,000 
| Old German Baptist Brethren (55)... . 3,779!| Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
rethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664). . 25,806 Russia X05). Actes hoes hae eee 60,000 
rethren River: 7,270|) Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Brethren in Christ Church (116)...... 5,969 Church of No. Am. (399).......... 400,000 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7)..... 291!| Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (50) . 75,000 
United Zion’s Church (12)........... 1,010|| Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Ch. (77):. 80,000 
uddhist Churches of America (47). . 73,000 Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of Amer. (37) 40,245 
: NIECES) Cres ss) cor 2,577 Ukrainian Orthodox . 0 S.A. H 
meolic aposecne ae ae Roman,| Evangelical Congregational Ch. (166). 28,450 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- Evangelical Free Ch. of America (273) . 21,500 
lic and Old Catholic)’ iy angetioal Mission Mere: gatats 
4, urch o merica (506)........... ’ 
hrist Unity Science Church (4,181)..| 1,117,723 |levangelical & Reformed Gh. (2,745) ._| 751,956 
nristian hurch of N. A, (175)...... 17,800||Evangelical United Brethren (4,863)... 763,560 
hrist’n & Missionary Alliance (1,031) 61,918] |Evangelistic associations: 42,464 
thristian Nation Church (5)......... 112|/ Apostolic Christian Ch. in Amer. (56). 7,300 
hristian Scientists (see Church of Apostolic Christian Church ; 
® Christ, Scientist) (Nazaresn)) (BD Wir. ct act ay ect oe 1,663 
Whristian Union (220)............... 15,400|| Apostolic Faith Mission (17)......... 2,288 
hrist’s Sanctified Holy Church (28). 884 Christian Congregation (78 parishes) . . 7,890 
hurch of Christ (Holiness) Church of Daniel’s Band (4)......... 131 
PRS ISAT. (14S) 00 1 Wait getters 7,007|| The Church of God (Apostolic) (25)... 3,085 
#burch of Christ, Scientist.......... (a)|| Ch. of God as Organ’d by Christ (14).. 2,192 
hurch of the Gospel (3)......,....- 50 Metropolitan Church Ass’n (90)....... 6,450 
urch of St. Mary the Virgin (1)... 800]! Missionary Bands of the World (7)... . 190 
hurches of God: 313,051 Missionary Church Ass’n (75)........ 6,175 
Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) Pillar Of PITS (GT) sensi ssa he 5,100 
Bee ace exc ienen tnd 132,343||Rire Baptized Holiness Ch. (300)..... 6,000 
[)) , . ’ 
| Church of God, Seventh Day ds) 2,000}| Fire Baptized Holiness bce RG 1,000 
oe E80) (108). " = pretences 3,000|'Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (52) .. 2,478 


* Ohio Yearly Meeting 


A af - 
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Denomination ship, 9553 Déveinerion 


Frien 113,715 First Colored Methodist 
Gates Yearly erie 2 le seco (9). 554 etn. Gi Ap 


hy BL) shitter ge eee ioe ere 6,042 Peep sey nee ch aN 
oregon ah Meeting of the Friends Cong. nets: vei 


h 
Primitive Friends (1)............-.-. ‘e 
Relii Society of Friends (Central} = — || Free Meth. Ch. of N. A, (1,212)...... 
Mearig. Neootian) (@). cco vases ve sT9|| Holiness Seated Ghureh’ GB). 
Religious Society of Friends (Five Ind. A. M Denominatio: Bo oes 
Years Meeting) (450)............. 68,000}{ Ind. a Meth. Ch. ( 
Religious Sootets: of Friends (General Lumber River Annual Conference ¢ 


@onterence) (AF) cece wea ee eee le 19,231 the Foliness Meth. Ch. (8). 
malne aeons "|g Rae ctu ah (A800) 
Year eeting) (85). ....--.-..-- 
Rotieious Society of Friends (Phila- Primitive Methodist Chur eas (2). 
delphia and Vicinity) (48)......-... 5,914), Reformed Methodist Church ( 
Religious Society of Friends Reformed Meth. Union Episc. (22) 8, 
servative of Ohio) (J1)...... 990|} Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. (55) fi) 
Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- a Hag a, ee GP. Bima = 
dox Churches) Am “we 
SPU, 587 Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (940)... 
ore Pho weis pues F a * : : at _200||Moravian Bodies: 7a 


Independent Fundamental Churches Bohemian & Moravian Breth’n (2).. 


fA i Leer Seas coraiy a ee 79,560|} Evangelical Unity of the Czech-Mora- 

Riecrnational lame of the Four- ; vian Brethren in N. A. (32)........ 
square Gospel (577).........-...-- 78,471 
Jehovah’s Witnesses.............-,.-|-.+-.-5-; 


Jewish Congregations (3,965)........ 5,000,000 Southern Province (44). 
Kodesh Ghuree of Immanuel (9) . "562||Mormon (see Latter Day Saints) 
Loki Saints: 1,323,132|{Nat’l David S tual Temple of bag 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot (52). 2" 225, Church Union (Inc.) U.S.A. (60). 
Church of Jesus Christ JOS REN! (33) 1,984||New Apostolic Gharch of N. A. (88). 
Church of Jesus Christ poston (2) . 24||Old Catholic Churches 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
Saints (Mormon) (1,565).......... 1,189,053| GENES 2 120). pee ne ee 
Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites) (6) 200) No. Amer. Old R. C. eo (43)... 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ Old Catholic Ch. in Am 
of Latter Day Saints (650) 129,646 
Liberal Catholic Church (14)........ 3,500) |P. blies: 
Lithuanian Nat’! Reformed Ch. aA 5,672 Calvary Pentecostal Church (35). 
Lutheran Bodies: Int'l Pentecostal Assemblies 
American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church (1,891).... 
Au soe ca eee Lutheran 
PUPOM CEB A) acs as Mig wletate cits e's 
Miveneaiion: ae Ch. (2,666). .:.. 
Lutheran Free Church (345). 
United Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (163). 
Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisc. & other states (837)......... 
Lutheran Church- eee Synod (5,325) .. 
Negro Missions (112)................ 
Norwegian Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (71)..... 
Slovak Evangelical Luth'n Ch. (50) . 
Lutherans (other) 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren of 
PSOE AO CRG) coved. Won ctU alvin eg «oan Oa ps 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
OP Ameritas: (SG):1 >. csde cea = vine ons 5 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ameri- 
ca (Eielsen Synod) (12)............ 
Finnish Apostolic Luth’n Ch. (60).. 
Finnish Evangelical oe Ch. 
(Suomi Synod) (164).............. 30,883 
Icelandic Evangelical ‘alt 
Synod of America (12). aa tes es 1,568 
National Evangelical Lutheran 
Couohe late) cg Co) 1) at cpa rR ee oe 
Protestant Conference (Luth’n) (22). 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. (4,253). 
Mennonite Bodies 


2,302,604 


316,839 
1,936,370 
17,964 


2,171,189 ‘ 744/90 . 
2 i 
4,088 


t 
1) ah 
20,343 Reformed Brest oes Church of N. A 
(Old School) 

1,530 United Presby. 3 
14° 511||Protestant Ep scopal co ane 
uakers (see Friends) 
eformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church (419)... ., 
ne an Reform. Ch. in Amer. 


7,068 Reformed Church in 
3,253 Reformed Episco op Ch. (71). 
2,087.945||Roman Catholic Church Ge, 802). 
151,060||Russian Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 

Ch. of God in Christ (Mennonite) (30) 3,000 dox Churches) 

Conference of the Evangelical Men- Salvation Army (1,350) . 

ace oe (CP ie ORR en as oer 1,964||Schwenkfelders (5) Rie) a 
Social Brethren (14) 

3) ani HENS Peep a. SA Are 4,383 

1,964 


Spiritualists: 
Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spirtualists ee, 
ay tiie Alliance of the U 


is} 
ee) 
o Cymes 


or 


5 


- 


WapwRe Ni 


h. 
Old Order Mennonite Ch. Cwisies) "Bid by coeee 
Reformed Mennonite Church (18).. 720 (renamed 
Stauffer Mennonite Church (2)....... 167 Christ Unity Science Church ) 
Methodist Bodies: 1,6 Universalist Ch. of Amer. (401) ...... 
” 166,301||Vendanta Society (11)..........°°°7° 12 


OSS aetna ts Leica mean Ea 760,158 POtal < ocr Pao hae ae ntee ee hee Dane 90, 860" 5) 

(a) The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, Scientist, are that membership figures are not for pub! 
cation. There are 2,323 churches and societies in the United States. (See. ao 714.) re 
- (b) No special attempt made to establish churches unless a demand is made for one, in which to h 
services and meet for discussions. Such churches are in a number of cities and towns. Formal ch 
membership about 6,000. The Church of the Illumination is the Outer Church: Address: Dir. Gg 
Rev. R. Swinburne Clymer, ““Beverly Hall,’’ Clymer Rd., Quakertown, Pa. 

(c) Five societies and 10 circles, 


= Re 
Ss 2SNu 


_Advent Christian Church (1860)—President & 
mxec. Sec., Dr. Lee Elmore Baker, 165 Calumet 
ve., Aurora, Til. 


Adventist, Seventh-day, General Conference of 
1863)—-President, W. H. Branson, Secretary, R. 
. Rebok, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Takoma Park, 


ashington 12, D. C 


African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
nior Bishop, John Andrew Gregg. Secretary, 
‘ouncil of Bishops, Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 1517 
No.-16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1746) 
eneral Secretary, Rev. Robert Farley Fisher, 
1421 U Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Apostolic Episcepal Church (1925)—Presiding 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks, Secretary, Wil- 
liam G. Harriott, 9148 193d St., Hollis, L.I., N. Y. 


enian Apostolic Orthodox Church of America 
(1889)—Archbishop, The M. Rev. Tiran (Nersoy- 
mn). Secretary, Mr. B. Bondatzi, 630 Second Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Assemblies of God (1914)—General Supt., Rev. 
Gayle F. Lewis. Gen Sec., Rev. J. Roswell Flower, 
W. Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
President, Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Secretary, Dr. D. 
Verner Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., Geneva, IIl. 
(See page 715.) 


ett Association, American (1905)—President, 
Dr. A. J. Kirkland. Sec.-Treas., A. L. Patterson, 
214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Baptist Convention, American (1907)—President, 
Rev. Winfield Edson, D.D. Secretary, Rev. R. E. 
Nelson, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(On May 24, 1950, at Boston, Mass., the North- 
ern Baptist Convention voted to change its name 
a American Baptist Convention. (See page 
“f 

Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
President, Dr. J. H. Jackson. Secretary, Rev. T. 
. Jemison, 1106 Maxmillian St., Baton Rouge, La. 
(See page 714.) 

Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—President, 
Dr. J. W. Storer. Secretary, George B. Fraser, 
2H een Bldg., Washington, D. C. (See page 
‘7 


Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Secretary, Rev. William C. Tapper, 5750 No. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator, Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 
Sec., Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. E. 
i. Morris. Promotion Secretary, Rev. Damon C. 
Dodd, 3609 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Baptists, General (1823)—Moderator, Rev. Law- 
rence Rager, Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Popular 
‘Bluff, Mo. 

Buddhist Churches of America (1914)—Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. E. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. S. Naito, 
1881 Pine St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church _ (1909)— 
Head, Bishop, His Grace, Andrey, 312 West 101st 
St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Christ Unity Science Church (1810)—Nat’l Presi- 
dent, Dr. G. Nelson Williams. Nat’l Secretary, 
Dr. Henry M. McHenry, 305 No. Kansas St., El 
(Paso, Texas. (Formerly Unity Spiritual Science 

hurch..) ; 

Christian Science (see Church of Christ, Scien- 
it). 


Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. M. Shuman. Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smalley, 260 West 44th St,, New York 36, N. Y. 
Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk 
of Synod, Dr. R. J. Danhof, 944 Neland Ave., 
WN. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Church of the Brethren (1708)—Moderator, Ver- 
mon F. Schwalm. Secretary, William M. Beahm, 
435 Van Buren St., Chicago 24, Ill. 
Church of Christ, Scientist (1892)—Christian 
Science Mother Church, The First Church of 
hrist, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. President, 
Grace F. Cudworth. First Reader, Theodore Wal- 
Mach. Second Reader, Ruth Lund. Clerk, Gordon 
. Comer. Treasurer, Roy Garrett Watson, 107 
‘Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. (See page 714.) 


Church of Ged (1886)—General Overseer, Zeno 
C. Tharp. Gen. Sec. & Treas., H. L. Chesser, 
Montgomery Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
(Year organized in parentheses) 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chair- 
man, A. F. Gray. Secretary, Lawrence E. Brooks, 
1303 East 5th St., Anderson, Ind 

Church of God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 8, N. Y. 


Church of God in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C. H, Mason, General Secretary, Elder U. E. Miller, 
1443 W. Boston St., Detroit, Mich. 


Church of Jesus Christ ef Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) (1830)—First Presidency, Dr. David 
O. McKay, Dr. Stephen L. Richards and Dr. J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr. Secretary to the First Presi- 
dency, Joseph Anderson, 47 East South Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (See page 715.) 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized (1844)—President, Israel A. Smith. 
Secretary, Charles D. Neff, the Auditorium, In- 
dependence, Mo. : 


Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T. 
uaegs 2923 Trost Ave., Box 527, Kansas City, 
0. 


Churches of God in North America, ‘General 
Eldership (1825)—President, Rev. V. O. Barnhart. 
Secretary, Rev. C. C. George, Markleysburg, Pa. 


Congregational Christian Churches, General 
Council (1620)—Moderator, Mr. Robert Cashman. 
Minister & Secretary, Rev. Douglas Horton, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; N. Y. (See page 714.) 


Disciples of Christ, International Convention 
(1809)—Dr. Cleveland Kleihauer. Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 620°K of P Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. (See page 714.) 


Evangelical Lutheran-Church (1946)—President, 
Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. Secretary, Rev. O. H. Hove, » 
408 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (See 
page 715.) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Nor- 
wegian Synod of (1918)—President, E. M. Gul- 
lerud. Secretary, Rev. Walter C. Gullixson, Box 
826, Parkland, Wash. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
President, Rev. H. C. Jersild. Secretary, Rey. L. 
Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis. & 
Other States (1850)—President, Rev. John Brenner. 
Secretary, Prof. Winfred Scholler, 84 No. Park, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885)—President of Executive Board, Dr. Theo- 
dore W. Anderson. Secretary, Rev. Joseph C. 
Danielson, 5101 No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, Ill. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church (1934)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. James E, Wagner. Secretary, Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. (See page 715.) 

Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: President, Rev. Ira Q. Warner. 
Secretary General Conference, Dr. I. L. Schweitzer, 
115 E. Benton Ave., Naperville, IN, (See page 715.) 


Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
ae Secretary, Ernest Keasling, Winona Lake, 
nd. 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of Friends (1827)—Chairman, George A. 
Walton. Secretary, Earle Edwards, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Norval E. Webb, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Earl T. Elliott, 101 So. 8th St. 
Richmond, Ind. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) , (1918)— 
President, The Council, The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Michael (Archbishop of North and South America.) 
Secretary, Rev. B. Lokis, 10 East 79th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Hebrew Congregations, Wniom of—President, 
Maurice N. Eisendrath. Adm. Sec., Louis I. Egel- 
son, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Most Rev. 
Theodotus S. DeWitow, Secretary Holy Synod, Bish- 
op Irenaeus, 321 West 101lst St., New York, N. Y. 

Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
(1930)—President, Rev. George Tuinstra. Natl. 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Nye J. Langmade, 542 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Jehovah’s witnesses (1884)—President, Nathan 
H. Knorr. Director, M. G. Henschel. Sec., Grant 
Sutter, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn ‘2, N. Y. 

Jewish Congregation of America, Union of 
Orthodox—President, William B. Herlands, 305 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


¥ 
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Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ). 


heran Church, American (1930)—President, 
pr Meaty F tng eld Rev. Herbert Nott- 
bohm, 6140 N.E. Stanton St., Portland 13, Ore. 


utheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
president Rey. Franklin Clark Fry. Secretary, 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (See page 715.) 


Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. petlect Dr. M. F. 
Kretzmann. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. (See page 715.) 


Lutheran Conference, American (1930)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. E. Engstrom. Secretary, Rev. Nor- 
man A, Menter, 4835 Three Mile Dr., Detroit 24, 
Mich. 


Lutheran Free Church (1897)—President, Dr. T. 
©. Burntvedt. Secretary, Rev. Forrest T. Mon- 
son, 318 Cottonwood St., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Lutheran Synod of New York, United—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Frederick R. Knuble. Secretary, Rev. 
Paul G. White, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
(1872)—President, W. A. Baepler; Secretary, Prof. 
Martin H, Franzmann, 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis 
5, Mo, (See page 715.) 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, Paul Min- 
inger. Secretary, Amos O. Hostetler, Topeka, Ind. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: President, Bishop William C. Martin. 
Secretary, Bishop. G. Bromley Oxnam, 100 Mary- 
land Ave..N.E., Washington 2, D. C. (See page 
715.) 


Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
President, Dr. F, P. Stocker. Secretary, Bishop 
Kenneth G. Hamilton, 69 W. Church St., Bethle- 


_hem, Pa. 


Moravian Church, Southern Province (1753)— 
President and Sec., Bishop J. Kenneth Pfohl. 
Treasurer, E. L. Stockton, 500 So. Church St., 
Winston-Salem 2, N. C. 


Mormon Church (see Church of Jesus Christ). 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—President, Rev. Leonard I Tafel. 
Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 Earl 
St., Malden 48, Mass. 


Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
The M, Rev. William H, Francis; Sec., Rev. Francis 
James, P.O. Box 433, Woodstock, N. Y. 


Old Roman Catholic Church, North America— 
Primate, Most Rey. Carmel Henry Carfora, 1409 
West Monroe St,, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop Ad- 
ministrator and Superior, Society of St. Basil, The 
Rt. Rev, Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Road, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Presiding Bishop, Samuel Grimes, 45 West 110th 
St., New York 26, N. Y. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
General Superintendent, Rev, M, F. Coughran. 
General Secretary, Rev. K. R. Camp, Box H Sta. 
A, Joplin, Mo. 

Pentecostal Churoh, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T, Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St, Louis 18, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—Senior Gen. 
park, ae. Joseph A, Synan, en. Sec., Rev. 
. Corvin. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1904)—Prime Bishop, Most Rev. Leon Grochowski. 
Secretary, Rt. Rev. John Misiaszek, 529 E. Locust 
St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Rev. Emery A, Newman, Stated Clerk, 
Wayne Wiman, P. O. Box 5535, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Presbyterian Church of North America, United 


(1853 ;—-Moderator, Dr. James L. Kelso. Clerk, Dr, 
2: H. Milligan, 108 So. Brodhead Rd., Aliquippa, 
a. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (The South 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Rev, Phan w. Price. 


Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott, ‘701 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. nent 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 1640)— 
ae eet gona - quackery: Stated Chk, 
ne Carson ake, itherspoon Bldg., - 
delphia 7, Pa. (See page 715.) Ree eae 


Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry nok patie 
Secretary: House of Bishops, Dr. John H. Fitz- 
gerald, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. House 
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; rahe 
{f Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin 281 Pour 
Ave. New York 10, NY. (See page 715) 


bbinical Assembly of America—President, 
Hiconstein Eaee, Sec, anol Wolfe Kelman 


e 

Broadway, New York 27, N. Y L 
Rabbinical Council of America—President, : 
dore L. Adams. Exec. Sec., Irsael Klavan. —_ 


rez 


Rabbis, Central Conference of eric: 
= Joseph L, Fink, £99 Delaware Ave., Buffas 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union 
Orthodox—Presidium: Rabbis Israel Rosenbe 
(chairman), Exec. Dir., Vincent Geller, 132 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Reformed Church in America (1628)—Preside 
Rev. Frederick Zimmerman. Stated Clerk, Ri 
qamies E. Hoffman, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


pikeformed Episcopal Church (1873)—Presider 
op, losep. é earney. ecretary, : is 

Theophilus J. Herter, 25 So. 43d St., Philadelph 
Sea 


Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Ame! 
General Synod—Moderator, Rev. Harry Meinerr » 
Jr. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 46 
No. Maple St., Sparta, Ill. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church of Nort 
America (Old School)—Moderater, Rev. E. & 
Russell. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Nintih 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. f 


Romanian Orthodox Church (1929)—Presiden’ 
The Council, His Grace The Bishop. Secrets 
Rev. Eugen Lazar, 1133 Madison St., G 3 


Russian Orthodex Greek Catholic Church of N 
Amer. (1792 in Alaska; moved, 1872, to Saz 
Francisco)—Ruling Bishop, The Most Rev. Leonty 
Archbishop of New York, Secretary to the Metro 
politan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 2nd St-P 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Holland French, 120-30 Wess 
iy 11, N. Y. Central: Comma; 
Norman S. Marshall, Chief Sec., Col. Edwin Clay 
ton, 713-719 No. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. Western 
Lt. Comm. Claude E. Bates. Chief Sec., Col 
Samuel Hepburn, 101 Valencia St., San Franciscc 
3, Calif. Southern: Lt. Comm. William J. 
Chief Sec., Col. Alfred J. Gillard, 54 Elli 
Atlanta 3, Ga. National Headquarters, 120-1308 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 717.) 


Seventh Day Baptists (1671)—President, Rey 
Elmo F, peesion: Corr. Secretary, Courtland V/) 
Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. | 


Spiritualists, Int’l General Assembly of (1936). 
President, Fred Jordan. Sec.-Treas., Rev. Wm, | 
Blount Darden, 101 High St., Portsmouth, Va. 


Synagogue Council of America—President, Simon 
G. Kramer. Exec. Dir., Meyer Passow, 110 West 
42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Synagogue of America, United—President, Max- 
well Abbell. Exec. Director, Dr. Simon Green- 
berg, 3080 Broadway, New York 21, N. Y. 


Syrian Anticchian Orthodox Church (1902)— 
Saneane Mr. Paul T. Dib, 239—85th St., Brooklyn 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (1928)— 
President, M. Rev. Archbishop Bohdan, Secretary, . 
V. Rev. Volodymr Lewytzky, 1410 Vyse Ave:, New 
York 59, N. Y. t 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S. A. (1919)— - 
Metropolitan, John Theodorovich. Secretary, , 
Archbishop Mstvslaw S. Skrypnyk, Box 376, South } 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

Unitarian Churches (1825)—Moderator, Rey. 
Frederick May Eliot, Secretary, Rev. Dana McLean | 
Greeley, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mags. me 


United Israel World Union—President and Chair-" 
man of The Board, David Horowitz. Secretary, | 
| Myrtle Smith, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Universalist Church of America (1785 —Pre: a 
dent, Mr. Alen Sawyer. en. Supt, Dr. he. | 
ons. Secretary, Esther A. R 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. sme F | 


Volunteers 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1843)— 
President, Rev. Roy S. Nicholson. Benreceen ee 
Garl Beaver, 2101 Schuyler Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 


: 
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Religion—The Pope and College of Cardinals 709 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
er Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C. 
_ At the head of the Roman Catholie Church is The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- 


é Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 
Tn at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained ‘lest 
Til 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 
May 13, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 
dd Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 3, 1939; 
whed March 12, 1939. 


siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ: Successor of St. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West: 
Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
Vatican City. : 


Na- Year of Year 
Name | Office or Dignity tionality | 


Birth | Ghosen 


a CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Bugene Tisserant..........|Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 


Clemente Micara......... |Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome: 
Giuseppe Pizzardo......... Bishop of Albano; Prefeet of the Sacred Con- 


Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect, of the 


Federico Tedeschini........|Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 


of the Basilica of St. Peter........-....+ -Italian,...1 1873 1933 
CARDINAL PRIESTS 
ee sO o Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Mary Major |Italian.... 1865 1925 
...|Arehbishop of Malines...........eeereeees Belgian.... 1874 1927 
Pedro Segura y Saenz...... ATrohbishop Of Sevier. 0 <\leisin s elats-o aisle otters Spanish,,.} 1880 1927 
Tidefonso Schuster......... Archbishop of Milan........ Shon c tha deg Italian.... 1880 1929 


esa .|Patriarch of Lisbon. . 7 Portuguese} 1888 1929 
PEVAHODIOL TO n= so eescu's.cyls soldi aces Ainleee ale French.... 1884 1930 
.|Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith............. ..|Italian....) 1872 1933 
na eSs OOO Archbishop of Turin............ 9 
Nahe Joc cre Archbishop of Florence......... : a a 
Theodore Innitzer.......... Archbishop of Vienna.............seeeenes Austrian...| 1875 1933 
Tenatius Gabriel Tappouni. . | Patriarch of Antioch.,....-.... tu PRR Syrian....| 1879 1935 
Giacomo Luigt Copello...... Archbishop of Buenos Alres............05- Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Domenico Jorio............ Prefect of the Sacred Cong. of Sacraments.,.|Italian....| 1867 1988 
o Massimi.......... Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal of the 


Apostolic’ Signature... . 2.5.25. te wees Italian... 1877 1935 
Wierre Gerlier............0+ Archbishop. of LYONS. 02s... sasesccers French... 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........ {Armenian..} 1894 1946 
Edward A. Mooney........ ATCHDIGHOD Of DEtLolt, oon 2s cuesii's baie os eee American,.| 1882 1946 
Gules Saliége... 2... 0... oes Archbishop of Toulouse. ..........ee+eeees French.... 1870 1946 
James C. McGuigan........ Arehbishop of Toronto..........seeeessees Canadian. . 1894 1946 
Jamuel A. Stritch.......... Archbishop of Chicago........eseeceeeeaee American..} 1887 1946 
Emile Roques. ........-+.- Archbishop of Rennes..... oseee(Erench,,.. 1880 1946 
Monn Ge JONES. ... 6 eves sees Arehbishop of Utrecht... ree Duteh...5 | 248sn: 1946 


Carlos Carmelo de 
.|Archbishop of Sao Paolo. 
.|Archbishop of Sydney... 
.| Archbishop of New York 
.|Arehbishop of Santiago... 


:|Chilean 1866 1946 


cog | ATORBEDOR Of Lemma Saris °""---- poeta) ast | Bas 

mara. .|Arc! Op 0: O°GS FADEWO cies av cases se ssi razilian. . 
eee = > ie 3 ‘Arehbishop GlpLOLGUO)telgieve vets sitlelave eretalelere Spanish...} 1876 1946 
nT SOFC Ren daond Archbishop of Havana..........+...++..+-|Cuban.,.. 1879 1946 
Sha ec ori Archbishop of Cologne. -.......0........../German...| 1887 1946 
Srerdat au atene ete Archbishop of Lima.......0.....e00+5-0.-|Peruvian, . 1882 1946 
peaeietee sles Archbishop of Westminster................|HEnglish.... 1899 1946 
Archbishop of Esztergom..........0.0e00es Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
Archbishop Of PalerMO. .....05.cesersesecs Were ieee en 

hi Ey CORE ON Hers ratet teers lad ssa) ioe wre giohe en ny 2 
Rehbekon eh eating. 2 pie ts Chinese... 1890 1946 
..1eesees...(9ecretary of the Sacred Congregation for the 

eee nee ER mph ee yee Faith FRE je) coe pH ett ie ieee re 

ugu: i ....{Arehbishop of San vador in Bahia razilian., 
fe ee Nuncio is Bee les talian 1881 1953 
Patriarch of Venice Italian 1881 1953 
Prefect of the sed Cong. for Religious ee rte Wee 

Portugal alia; 5 

ci Nuncie to = Italian 1884 1953 
.|French.... 1883. |- 1953 
Italian.... 1882 1953 
Ecuadorean| 1873 1953 
Yugo-Slav.}| 1898 1953 
.|French 1872 1953 
Italian 1906 1953 
TISh) Selicses 1882 1953 
Taian | i801 | 1983 

ais Cea 
Been Wyaryastl Be os ene Polish... .. 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro|Archbishop of Tarrangona.~.........06.... Spanish... 1886 1953 
Fernando Quiroga y Palacios|Archbishop of Santiago de Compostela...... Spanish... 1900 1953 
‘Paul-Emile Leger..:....... Archbishop of Montreal......:........05.- Canadian. . 1904 1953 
Cristanto Luque...;....... Archbishop of Bogota..... 2... cs. s seer nnes Colombian.| 1889 1953 
alerian Gracias,i.......-- Archbishop of Bombay...............0000. Indian.,..| 1900 1953 
oseph Wendel, .;..,......{Archbishop of Munich and Freising......... German,..| 1901 1953 

CARDINAL DEACONS 
weeeeeeees-|Eresident of the Pontifical Commission for 

age the Government of the Vatican City......|Italian....| 1874 1935 
Glovanni Mercati.........|Librarian and Archivist of the Chureh......|Italian....| 1866 1936 
Giuseppe Bruno............|Prefect of the Sacred Cong. of the Council...|Italian.,..} 1875 1946 


: d i..........-|Pro-Secretary of the Supreme Sacred Con- 
pen 2 Osteen gregation of the Holy Office............. Italian.... 1890 1953 
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" . ? ar E ie ch 
* ot: = 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


ton & Pett Cc. 
oes Delegate_to ie 1 United "States tee Arcabshop os anni. Cicognani, 
JU. Secretaries—Msgrs. Bruno Vittori, Luigi Dadaglio, mee a M. Carroll, Gerald 
John Cain and Rev. Thomas R. Gallagher, o P. : 


ARCHDIOCESES + : 
See Archbishops Cons. See Archbishops Cor 
peemore: fete sev tte Francis P. Keough.......1934|| New York, N. Y...Francis J. Spellman, Card..1 
Boston, Mass...... Richard J. C eee ies!) Stephen J. Donohue (Aux.) 1 E 
Oe a Sa tc 1831 Joseph P. Donahue (Aux.). 
Chicago, Ill........ cane! a3 rong et a meas Joseph F. Fl ty (Awe 
i William D. O’Brien (A p.). 1934 (Aux.)....19 
tees oe os a a * Aliee apseitie zeae _ ard V. 2 
enver, OLO san cons Toan J. VED... essences 
: w+: Edward A. Mooney, Card..1926|/Qmaha, Nebr....... - Gerald T.B 
pes ie cn Alian J. Babeock (Aux.). ..1947|| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa.....Henry 


Leo Binz (oad, Portland, Oreg..... 

Loras T. Lane (Aux.)..... Louis, Mo......Joseph E. Ritter...... 
Hartford, Conn... .Henry J. O’Brien 1940)" a Se John BS Cody (Auer, 

Foun F. Hackett Pigg .1952 
Kansas City, Kan... Edward J. Hunkeler...... 1945 || St. Paul, Minn..... . Murray..... see 
pep ee Ne. are ee, Cc. Bonulee a eM tceaten il - : J ic Fees : 

Angeles, . Frane! eIni Ae . LALORY:, vs che ballt 
. Joseph T. MeGueken (aux. i841 San Francisco, Calif.John J. Mitty.......... 


vty Manning (Aux.)..1946 
Ty A woe J 6 11923 


Hugh Dononoe (Aux.).. 
Louisville, oe ....John A Floersh Merlin 


es a pein Ne 


. Joseph F. Rummel atrick A. O'Boyle. ae 
pane Caillouet (Aux.)... John McNamara (Aux.). 
Bishops Bisho; 
Alaska .»+-..Francis D. Gleeson...... ..-Thomas L. Noa........ 
Albany, Neen a:. Eamund F. Gibbons.... Thomas Toolen...... 
William A, Scully (Co-ad) . 
Alexandria, La..... Charles P. Greco........- 
Altoona; Pa... .0. = it. T. Guilfoyless sc cas 19 
Amarillo, Tex... ... Lawrence J. FitzSimon a 
Austin, Texas...... Louis J. Reicher.......... 1 N Cc Bernard $: Flanagan. 
Bahamas ......... Paul Leonard Hag: 950 . Y..Bryan J. McEntegart. . 
Baker, Oreg........ Francis P sLaDHE bales aubasate 
Belleville, Hl... .... A. R. Zuroweste.......... 1948 Tulsa, Okla... .... Eugene J. McGuinness. . 
Belmont Abbey,N.C. Vincent G. Tee. Abbot. 1938 Owensboro, Se ....Francis = Cotton......., 
Bismarck, N. Dak..Lambert A. Hoch......... 1952 || Paterson, N. J...... 
Boise, Idaho. ... Edward MOLY... ccseceaneas -1928]| Peoria, Ill..........William E, Cousins....... 
Bridgeport, Conn... . Lawrence J. Shehan...... 1945 Pittsburgh, Pa......John F. Dearden......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thomas E,. Molloy (Abp.) .1920 
Raymond A. Kearney (Aux.)1935|| Ponce, P. R.. ard McManus. . 1 
John J. perdaas (Aux.)..1952|| Portland, Maine. Joseph E. McCarthy. 19 
Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph H. Burke ......... 1943 Daniel J. Feeney (C 
Geo. R. Smith ae Pongo 1952 || Providence, R. I... . Russell R. peeve 
Burlington. Vt..... Edward F. Ryan......... 1945 || Pueblo, Colo....... . C. Will, 
Camden, N. J...... Beive FUUStaCe oa oases 1938 || Raleigh, N. C...... i 
Charleston, 8. C....John J. Russell........... 1950 James J. Navagh......... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...Hubert M. Newell........ 1947 || Rapid me 8S. Dak.. William T. Mocarty atv emieae 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...Edward F. Hoban (Abp.),.1921]| Reno. Nev......... Robt. J. Dwyer.......... 
Floyd L. Begin (Aux.)....1947 tect & Vacttes: Peter L. at rete 
Columbus, Ohio. ...Michael J. Ready 19. 
Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux. Rochester, N. ¥.,... James E. Kearney......__ 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Mariano 8. rae is 
Covington, Ky..... William T. poate Rockford): Ti te eesti rc nocbe tase, he 
Crookston, at . Francis J. Schenk. ... 
Dallas, Tex . Joseph P. Lynch. 911 +.- Stephen S. Wozgnical...,.. 19: 
Thomas K. ormaiyo-ad) 1931 eee 
A. Dangimayr (Aux.)..... 
Davenport. Iowa... Ralph L. Hayes..... stata 1933 
Edward C. Daly......... 1948 || St. Cloud, Minn... .J. F. Busch.....,.... 
John B. Franz,.......... 951 
Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 
Metager .ic.6 ofc. wes 940|| Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G. Hunt... .".. 
J. Gannon (Abp.)..... 1918 Jose 
Hdward P. McManaman ae ) ior San Diego, Calif. . Buddy 
Evansville, Ind.,... Henry J. Grimmelsman. ..1944||San Juan, P. R.....James Davis... .. aoe 
Fall River, Mass....James Louis Connolly..... 1945 poets * 193 
Fargo, N. Dak..... Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.) .1935 Ga. x.).. 
o F. Dworschak (Aux.). eee Scranton, Pa,....... William J..Hafey.....,. 
Fort Wayne, Ind...John F. Noll (Abp.)...... 192! 
o A. Pursley ee envove ara Sioux City, Iowa. 
Gallup, N. Mex. ... Bernard Espelage........ 1940 || Sioux Falls, S. D: 
Galveston: Tex...::Wendelin J Nold .. 1. 1948 Spokane, Wash, . 
Grand Isl., Nebr... .John L, Paschang,. .....2).. 1592 || Springfield, Ill.. 
Grand Rapids, MICH Gee cree Ye era eee Springfield, Maas... 
Great Fal Pont - William J. Condon....... 1939 || Steubenville, Ohio: hn K. ~ OD nwd 
Green Bay. “Soha dee Srellinger then, ae ri Wis... cae A Lae 
ohn re! er (Aux. beer 
pe eneburs: Pa,....Hugh L, 19386}| David F.Cunnineham (A is} 
Burrnbtins) Pa 
Helena, Mont......Joseph M. Gilmore. ......1936|| Tucson, Ariz... °° "Db Je Gercke tt 
Honolulu. Hawali.. : < FORES Bee ee 198 
oliet, I. ...... “Thomas 7 i Mstionnt li 
Juneau, Alaska Wichita, Kang. »...Mark K. Car te cba tod 
Kansas City, Kans. Cea Wilmington, Del... / Edmond J. Witemaul fe 
ansas City, Mo.. Winona, Mine ..- Edward J, Fitzgerald. 
Worcester, Mass, . John J. Wright 
La Crosse, Wis BOGS itive reeietee 
Lafayette, fads Yakima, Wash. -...Joseph P. Dougherty...;,. 
Lafayette, La. Youngstown, Ohio,. Emmet M. Walsh........ 
Military Vicar... .. Francis J. Spellman... 
Lansing, Mich... . william aR ‘Arnold Aux, ice 
Pane na ji ‘ H. Griffiths ur) 19501 
le Rock, toes A. LL, gic aes ; Ruthenian dio b 
Madison, Wis. rete bbe al ese (1) Daniel” Ivancho” ( te 1946}) 


Ruthenian diocese (2) Const’ tine Pouacherskys 19251 
A. Senyshyn (Aux.) 1942) 


rae = Nard er = as 4 - — 
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All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named, 


.rchdioceses Archdioceses 
Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-| Chil- Catholic Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-} Chil- Catholic 
Vicariates- . Vicariates- sy | ches dren Pop.* 


Apostolic Apostolic Attend. 


altimore.... 64,418] 346,451 -{ 190] 90) 24,278] 125,710 
BSEOR Goss : 252,824] 1,406,136 ve 54} 11,795 75,000 
2 Cea 135| 56} 27,340} ) 150,000 

ae 288,077| 4,779,324 af 289}  75| 23,561] 102,967 

‘ 68,063 370,000/|Juneau........ 19 9 1,067 11,163 

i ea 28.290; 126.369 :..{ 270} 103; 19,806 85,000 


Sah 194,500} 950,000||Lafayette, Ind..| 141] 59] 9,036 42/004 
ay saan] stone ates te) | Hs) gee eae 
ered 60,455 749,241 «uence 164} ) 143) agen 42'962 
iadianapolis,. 30,181 139,975 S| 172)" 103t sane pag 40,286 


ison... ... 182] 131] 23;488| 103,266 
(Kan.City,Kan. 18,672 83,072)|Manchester....| 324] 102] ~ 34/838 186,907 
Los Angeles... 167,788]  942,000||Marquette. |. |; 167| _96| 19,066 93,563 
Louisyille..... 33,962) 141,961|/ MODE oe 316) 104) 20,062 79,880 
Milwaukee.... 102,455 457,397|| Fresno...... 204 88} 30,609 245,892 


(ocmeer 163,859| 1,094,364 Deh chele is 119 65 13,398 48,012 
Mew Ocicans.. 110,369 523,756 BOS. oni 174 68 14,232 53,732 


New York..... 254,063} 1,319,156||Ogdensburg.... 


Oklahoma City 
ereree Lj} 29,201) 129,261/)""and Tulsa...| 220/ 111] 15,479 80,123 
Philadelphia. . 211,896) 1,193,869||Owensboro 65 62 91888 souere 
: 22,167 Paterson é 271 7 5 
enna, Ore, sabe ‘| 343} 157| 30,122] 163,077 


tes 95,496 473,184 


Bre AISI 87,885 380,587 342| 132! 46,430 226,597 

an Antonio.. 57,009} 286,597||Brovidence. . . . Hoa ra eS ery 

jSan Francisco: 93,230 775,000 eigh....... 166 98 9,107 28,600 

240,000||Rapid City..:.| 113 80 5,381 29,390 

pect i RenOae eee one 53 27 4,612 27,530 

ee een ee 180,000 Pe 242 a or eae ata 
00,767||Rochester..... 485| 18 i ; 

See a ockiond 250 89| 19,776 79,912 


88] 29,519 125,000 

ae 130 ;001 96, 

aoe 64 5,960 34, 
ee, 99] 10,075 41,437 
a San Di 5 33) akate| — tay909 

. an Diego..... 1 5 > 
BON: Se wt 7,502 Savannah- oS 10,322 33,933 
teste 274,398 i St 27| 67,268 344,525 
a, eee 997 124,195 6 eto ree) 19,642 86,033 
PP | qe] tus) Hesse) gaat 
ones 6,685 ; 138| 23,657 121,245 
ad 2 29 ; nefield 44,618 309,296 

Seren are WEARS he orl 126 

i aiats 63 8,566 53,275 


83 16,364 93,460 

ngs contrite 86 11,935 55,168 

oc RR 43 12,249 36,921 
Doh oho 125 20,916 80,046 


te 7e'949||Xoungstown...| 2 101} 27,763 200,000 

fe Wayue... pone Anne. 3 68 10 303 316 383 
Byzantine e. 1 , ’ 

eo DoaOee 67 42,868] lpi isburgh 315,159 


alveston . Fi (Greek Rite). 186 15,010 

rand et : 8 6,943 V.A of Alaska, . 14 584 10,425 
‘an z SSS sss ee 
reat Falls AG EORL 51,9751] Totals, 1953. |45,222|15,802|5,436,959| 30,425,015 

Ae 5| 27.597 1952. |44,459]15,653|5,141,251| 29,407,520 


Ci the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
aa ee Giese ae iene than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 
1Pope Pius XII elevated the Diocese of Hartford, Conn., to an Archdiocese and created the 
Wioceses of Bridgeport and Norwich, Conn., on Sept 2, 1953. ; : aye ; 
The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 106 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 
Cardinals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); Archbishops number 27; Bishops, 167; 
bbots 32. There are 368 seminaries with 32,692 students; 240 colleges with 198,930 students; 1,577 high 
hhools, diocesan and parochial with 361,852 students; 839 private high schools with 216,008 students; 
488 elementary schools, parochial with 2,838,071 students; 541 private elementary schools with 90,569 
students; teachers in dioceses 118,104; orphan asylums 341 with 59,699 dependent children; 782 general 
fas tals 119 special hospitals, 5,694,347 patients treated annually; 275 homes for the aged. Converts 
n the last year numbered 117,803. =. ca ee eee vom ae 
including the boroughs iocese 0! rooklyn, including the boroughs o: 
escnattan oe Nori ohimond: and 7 coun- | Brooklyn and Queens, and Nassau and Suffolk 
; f eastern New York: Colleges and universities, | counties: Colleges and universities, 7,388; parochial 
cette arochial and private high schools, 34,003; | and private high schools, 23,706; parochial and 
bai ial and private elementary schools, 131,139. private elementary schools, 163,070. Public school 
| Public school pupils attending classes in religious | pupils attending classes in religious instruction, 


nstruction, 65,896. 78,000 


v 
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Source: Annuario Pontificio 
The ones ee ee now ic, poo ne the Be of Vatican City. Formerly it 
Sovereign of the Temporal Domains man E i 
4 ‘itual titles are: Vicar of Christ, Successor-of St. Peter, Bi of Rome, Archt 
and Meteo stan of rato Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme 
ey = . ~ ~o 
Eoberti-Poves man MA bold face, Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the p 
ynrone. 


te 


Date | Date 


An Apostolic Delegat, 
have been six Apostoli 
His Eminence 
—1896). 


(1902—1911). 


. Alexander I, 
. Sixtus I. 

. Telesphorus 
. Hyginus 

. Pius I, 

. Anicetus 

. Soterus 

. Eleutherus 

. Victor I. 

. Zephyrinus 
. Calixtus I, 

. Hippolytus 
. Urbanus f. 

. Pontianus 

. Anterus 

. Fabianus 


. Cornelius 
potas us 


. Caius 

. Marcellinus 
Marcellus I. 

. Eusebius 

. Melchiades 

. Sylvester I, 


St. Damasus I. 
Ursinus 
St. Siricius 
St. Anastasius I. 
St. Innocentius I. 
St. Zosimus 
St. Bonifacius I. 
ulalius 
it. Celestinus I, 
. Sixtus ITI. 
Leo I, 
. Hilarus 
. Simplicius 
. Felix III. (11) 
St. Gelasius I. 
Anastasius IT, 
St. Symmachus 
Laurentius 
(501-505) 
St. Hormisdas 
St. Joannes I, 
St. Felix IV. 
Bonifacius II, 
Dioscorus 
Joannes II, 
St. Agapetus I, 
St. Silverius 
Lt 
Pelagius I. 
Joannes III, 
Benedictus I. 
Pelagius II, 
St. Georgorius I, 
Sabinianus 
Bonifacius ITI. 
St. Bonifacius Iv. 


The College of Cardinal. 
Cardinal-Priests, and 14 
The Cardinals advise the 
the Suburban Sees of Rome 


Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 


St. Deusdedit I. 
Bonifacius V. 


Constantinus 
St. Gregorius II. 
St. Gregorius ITI, 
St. Zacharius 
Stephanus II. 
Stephanus III. 
St. Paulus L 
Constantinus 
Philippus 
Stephanus IV. 
Hadrianus I. 

St. Leo II. 
Stephanus V. 

St. Paschalis I, 


St. c 
Benedictus III, 
Anastasius 
St. Nicolaus I, 
Hadrianus II. 
Joannes VIII. 
Marino I 


St. Hadrianus III. 


Stephanus VI, 
Formosus 
Bonifacius VI. 
Stephanus VII, 
Romanus 
Theodorus II. 
Joannes IX. * 
Benedictus IV. 
Leo V. 
Christophorus 
Sergius III. 
Anastasius III, 
Landonius 
Joannes X. 
Leo VI. 
Stephanus VIII, 
Joannes XI, 
Leo VII. 
Stephanus IX, 
pels ee 
gapetus IT. 
Joannes XII, 
Leo VIII. 
Benedictus V. 
Joannes XIII. 
Benedictus VI. 


ce Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. 


a 
Apostolic Delegates to the United States 

€ enjoys precedence over all or 
c Delegates to the United State 
Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 


1303 
1305 
1316 
1328 


Vv. 
Gregorius XV. 
Urbanus VIII. 


Clemens X. 
Innocentius XI, 
Alexander VIII. 
Innocentius XII. 
Clemens XT. 
Innocentius XIII. .}) 
Benedictus XIII, 
Clemens XII, 
Benedictus XIV, 
Clemens XIII, 


Bonifacius VILL. 


miviaFiea in his territory except Cardinals. There 
His Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 | 


} ; —1922). 
Gee Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, His srt yeet Pietro Cardinal Fumsiin Seen 
His Eminen -E 2 


His Exceilency Most Rev. Amleto Giova: 
gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (933 ee 


The College of Cardinals 


S, is made up of 70 members, 


are Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the Roman Churaaa 


ope and elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take their titles fr 


. (See Page 709.) 


of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, 50 are |) 


; 


‘The National Catholic Welfare Confere w 
Tganized (1919 ae inde. 


States. The Conference has for its 
acorporated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
ganizing the Catholic peopie of the United States 
h works of education. social welfare, immigrant 
d and other activities.” The Conference com- 
ises the following departments and bureaus: 
~ Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
mmigration, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
ublications, Business and Auditing and ‘Catholic 
ction,’’ the conference’s monthly organ. 
th—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
ding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
ent of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
he National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
gency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
oups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
ental and non-governmental youth organizations 
youth servicing organizations. 
Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
ion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 
Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
tates and abroad with regular news, features, 
ditorial and pictorial services. 
Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
ducation, Social Welfare and Health and Hos- 


‘tals. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 

n Federal, State and local legislation, and when 

equested represents Catholic interests before 

deral executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
of Catholic Men and the National Council of 

latholic Women, which maintain at N. sop he 
e - 


fioceses. 
The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
uarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 


he Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
ihe Catholic program on Faith in Our Time (MBS). 
Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 
gration, deportation, naturalization and citi- 
enship, especially where the Church and its 
stitutions are involved. 

War Relief Services, N.C.W.C.—Administers a 
rogram of relief and assistance to refugees, pris- 
mers of war, displaced persons, victims of war, 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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and merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; assists in distribution 
of food gathered in the Christian Rural Overseas 
program. F 

Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U.S. religious societies sending missionaries to for- 
eign lands and to help various mission aid groups; 
provides contacts among missionary communities 
with each other and with governmental and non- 
governmental agencies which touch on mission 
work; provides an inquiry center for the various 
community headquarters and missioners in the 
field; assists Catholic agencies in the U, S. to 
contact Catholic missionaries. 

trative Board, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference—Ex Officio. Members: Edward Car- 
dinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, and James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre. Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington Vice-Chair- 
man; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, Secretary; Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, Treasurer; Most Rev. 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, Chair- 
man Education Department; Most Rev. Emmet 
M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown, Chairman 
Legal Department; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Bostqn, Chairman Lay Organiza- 
tions; Most. Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Dallas, Chairman Press Department; 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman Youth Department; Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chairman 
Immigration Department: Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, Chairman 
Social Action Department. 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312_Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C t. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Very Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions, Propagation of the Faith, Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Seminaries, Refu- 
gees, Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Polish 
Relief, Spanish Speaking, Welfare Emergency and 
Relief Committee, Committee for Montezume 
Seminary, Committee on Motion Pictures, Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Literature; Mexican 
Seminary, Military Service Legislation; North 
American College at Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan, 
and Catholic Migrants. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
he agency created by the American Jewish Com- 
unity in 1917 to serve the religious, welfare and 
norale needs of Jewish personnel in the U.S. 
med forces and in Veterans Administration Hos- 
itals. 

Through a merger with the National Council 
f Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
ounded in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
‘ational association of Jewish Community Centers 
ind YM-YWHAs. JWB is also a founder and the 
American member of the World Federation of 
TMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, which 
ntroduced the Center movement in Israel and en- 
ouraged its growth and development in other 
arts of the democratic world. In the last decade 
'WB has become the sponsor of the Jewish Book 
Youncil of America and the National Jewish Music 
Jouncil. These agencies, in turn, sponsor the an-~ 
ual observances of Jewish Book Month and Jew- 
sh Music Festival. ; 

In serving Jews in the armed forces and vet- 
rans hospitals, JWB operates through three di- 
jsions. The Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
epresenting the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
orm rabbinates, is the official body authorized to 
ecruit, ecclesiastically endorse and serve all mili- 
ary Jewish chaplains. At the end of 1953 there 
vere 105 full-time Jewish chaplains on duty at 18 
verseas points and in the United States, and 227 
10re serving part-time in the United States. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional field staff and 9,000 volunteers organized 
into 292 community-wide committees, organizes 
recreational programs, cultural activities, home 
hospitality, holiday and Sabbath observances and 
welfare and personal services. This division also 
provides religious supplies and literature and ko- 
sher foods for the Jewish chaplains. The Women’s 
Organizations’ Division, an alliance of nine na- 
tional Jewish women’s organizations, provides gift 
packages to chaplains overseas and to hospitalized 
veterans in this country. As a member agency of 
USO, JWB operates a number of USO clubs in this 
country and in Germany and Panama. 

As the national association of Jewish Commun- 
ity Centers, JWB provides field service, program 
materials and technical consultative services, 
trains and recruits professional personnel and 
maintains a building bureau, a lecture concert 
service and a camping department for its 351 
affiliated Centers and YM-YWHAs. These Cen- 
ters serve not only their own 525,000 members, 
who range in age from 3 to 83, but hundreds of 
thousands of others through community-wide cul- 
tural, recreational, camping and youth programs. 
The nationwide celebration of the Center move- 
ment’s centennial began in October 1953 and will 
continue through April 1954, to be climaxed at 
JWB’s national convention in Cleveland. The 
first Center was the YMHA at Baltimore, Md. 


Presbyterians 
A proposal to change the wording of the Lord’s 
‘ayer was rejected by the General Assembly -of 
he Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. at its 
nnual meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., June l, 
953. The Presbytery of Nebraska City had asked 
hat the phrase “forgive us our debts as we for- 
ive our debtors’’ be changed to ‘‘forgive us our 
ins as we forgive those who sin against us.”” A 
pecial committee reported that the traditional 
se of debts and debtors in Protestant churches 


Reject Change in Text of Lord's Prayer 


was a better translation from the Greek. It also 
explained that sins were committed against God 
and could be forgiven only by Him, whereas debts 
emphasized that obligations to God and man had 
not been fulfilled. The committee feared that if a 
variant form were adopted it would merely intro- 
duce ‘‘a weak third form.’’ In Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal churches the form used is 
“forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.”’ 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 


-Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 


ardship Council. The National Council functions 
through four main divisions: Christian Education, 
‘Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are. two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men, 
through which the lay members of the denomina- 
tions carry on an interdenominational service. 

The Rt. Rev, Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U. S., was, on Dec. 1, 1950, elected first president. 
He was succeeded in Décember, 1952, by Bishop 
William C. Martin, Methodist. The new cooper- 
ative agency was formed Nov. 29, 1950, by 25 
Protestant denominations and 5 Eastern Orthodox 
bodies, representing over 35 million church mem- 
bers, communicants in the African M. E. Church, 
African M. E, Zion Church, American Baptist Con- 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church 
of the Brethren, Colored M. E. Church, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
Bvangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of Czech 
Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, the Methodist 
Church, Moravian Church (North and South 
Provinces), National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Inc., National Baptist Convention of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Reformed Church in America, Rumanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of -America, Seventh Day Baptists 
General Conference, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, 
United Lutheran Church of America, United Pres- 
byterian Church in N. A., and the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America. General Secretary of 
Council, Rev. Roy G. Ross. 

Headquarters: 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., also at 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, IIL; 
122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C.; 63 
Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; and c/o Brite 
College of the Bible, Texas Christian Univ., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The American Council of Christian Churches 
comprises 15 national constituent bodies together 
with independent congregations, with local and 
state councils in cooperation with the national or- 
ganization. The Council believes the Bible to be 
the infallible Word of God, the sole ruler of faith 
and practice, and urges a return to the great es- 
sentials of the Christian faith. The Council reso- 
lutely opposes Marxian ideology, being persuaded 
that ‘‘totalitarian tyranny in the civil and eco- 
nomic realm leads inexorably to loss of freedom 
in the religious realm.”* 

Constituent Bodies: Bible Protestant Church, 
Southern Methodist Church, General Association 
of Regular Baptist Churches, Associated Gospel 
Churches, Union of Regular Baptist Churches of 
Ontario and Quebec, Tioga River Christian Con- 
ference, Conference of Fundamental Churches, 
United Christian Church, National Fellowship of 
Brethren Churches (in radio), Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, Evangelical Methodist Church, 
Fundamental Conference of America, Conservative 
Baptist Association of Canada, Bible Presbyterian 
Church, Militant Fundamental. Churches. 

Officers: President, Dr. W. W. Breckbill, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Vice-President, the Rev. W. O. H, 
Garman, Wilkensburg, Pa.; Secretary, the Rev. W. 
C. Standridge, Pinckney, Mich.,; Treasurer, the 
Rev. Jesse L. Anderson; General Secretary, Dr. 
Wm. Harllee Bordeaux, New York, N. Y.; Euro- 
pean Representative, the Rev. Francis A, Schaef- 
fer, Champery, Switzerland. 

Headquarters: 15 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 


Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Bapt'st bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 17,762,763. 
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Religion—Leading Protestant Bodies 
Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


American Baptist Convention (formerly Nor' 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907 
named, May 24, 1950. Under this Conventio 
many agencies of the Baptists in the Nort! 
West now operate. Churches, 6,577, members 
1,550.653. Sixteen others include the American E 
tist Foreign Mission Society, Woman’s Ameri 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, American Bap 
Home Mission Society, Woman’s American Baps 
Home Mission Society, and the Baptist Youth F 
lowship. : 
Headquarters: 152 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 16, N 
National Baptist Convention of Americ 


the Home Mission Board. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dr. William G 
2635 Second St., Alexandria, La. t 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., IT 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is 7 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptis§: 
and is to be distinguished from the Natio tr 
Baptist Convention of America, usually referrg}™ 
to as the ‘‘unincorporated’’ body. Churches, 22 
350; membership, 4,445,605. The General Cg 
ganization and nine others, including the Fore®g. 
Mission Board,- Home Missions and Evangelic 
Board, and the B. T. U. Board. : 
Secretary: Dr. U. J. Robinson, 405 St. Mich 
St., Mobile, Ala. 
Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southe 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionz 
Convention over the question of slavery and oth 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conves 
tion. Churches, 28,865, membership, 7,634,493 a 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organizatic 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Gener 
boards include Sunday School Board, Nashvil! 
Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, V¢ 
Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Relief 
Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. Z 
Secretary: George B. Fraser, 823 Munsen Bldg§) 
Washington, D. C. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist, w 
established under the direction of Mary Bake 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Scienca. 
Sept. 23, 1892. The denomination consists <}! 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Chris’ 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its 3,103 branche 
throughout the world. Christian Science church f 
and societies (2,323) are in every state and, wit) 
a few exceptions, in every city of more thas 
50,000 population. 
The denomination maintains “the Christiad 
Science Publishing Society, a world-wide Boars 
of Lectureship, and three charitable institutions 
The supreme governing authority is the Churcm 
Manual by Mrs. Eddy. The affairs of the de 
nomination are administered by the Christia a 
Science Board of Directors. | 
Headquarters: 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15) 
ass, : 


Congregational Christians 


Congregationalism was brought to America bt 
the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth 
Mass., in 1620, but its early strength came wit 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date bac 
to Wesleyan and revival movements at the en 
of the 18th Century. These two groups wer? 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931. Churches 
plete’ membership, 1,269,466. 

€ General Council (national organiz: | 
Annuity Fund, Board of Home Missions, Cound 
for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 28 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The Americar 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, anc 
a Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


ass. 
Disciples of Christ | 


An American movement for Christ: ty 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell sad tle ca 
Alexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 8,753; membership, 1,963,008. 
The denomination comprises the International. 
Convention. the United Christian Missionaryt 
Society, and several cooperating associations andl 
boards. i 

Executive Secr 
K. of P, Blde., 


etary: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 6204 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Evangelical Churches 


Evangelical and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 
‘the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the United States. 
constitution was declared in effect June 1940, at 
the General Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., 
‘and the merged boards, organized Feb. 1, 1941, 
took over the work carried on by the two former 
‘denominations. Churches, 2,745; membership, 
151,956. 

Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Louis, 
Mo. Secretary—Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 
505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
Sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr. 
ilip William Otterbein was founder of the 


Mmited Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,863; membership, 763,560. 
Evangelistic bodies throughout the United 


States have a membership of 1,664,843. 
Secretary, General Conference: Dr. I. L. 
Schweitzer, 115 East Benton Ave., Naperville, Ill. 


Latter-day Saints (Mormon) 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) was organized April 6, 1830, at Fayette, 
Seneca Co., N. Y. Joseph Smith effected the or- 
ganization, six members officiating. He was the 
first president. The first gathering place was 
Kirtland, Ohio; the second, Independence, Jack- 
son County, Missouri; the third, Farr West, Mis- 
souri. Driven from Missouri, they located in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839. 
Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, were 
martyred in Carthage jail, June 27, 1844. The 
Church was driven by mob violence from Nauvoo, 
and in 1847, crossed the planes to Utah. 
Territorially, the Church is divided into stakes, 
wards, branches and missions. At the close of 1952 
there were 1,565 wards with an average member- 
ship of 750, presided over by a bishop and two 
counselors. Forty-two missions cover the territory 
foutside of the organized stakes, each of which is 
presided over by a Mission President. The presiding 
authority in the Church is the First Presidency, 
Sconsisting of the President and two counselors. 
ey are assisted by twelve Apostles. David O. 
McKay is the ninth and present President. Mem- 
bership 1,189,053, located principally in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, California and Arizona. 
Headquarters: 47 East So. Temple. St., Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 


Lutherans 


4 Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on -Manhattan, later 
lby Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
"sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
eorgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 6,745,687. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
iganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
#tion. Churches, 1,185; membership, 485,165. 

§ Secretary: Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Ham- 
ilton St., Geneva, Ill. 

# The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized in 
$1917 by union of three mid-western’ synods of 
Norwegian background with beginnings dating to 
1843. Member of American Lutheran Conference, 
National Lutheran Conference, and Lutheran 
World Federation. Churches: 2,666; membership, 
907,124. ; 
General Secretary: 422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 
5, Minn. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
merica was organized in 1872 by synods which 
tadhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
urch and the historical confessions. It com- 
Sprises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
iBvangelical Lutheran Synod of America, and The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
1 utheran Church, The Negro Mission is conducted 
iointly by these “four bodies. Churches, 5,815; 
@membership, 2,094,747. 
Address: 801 DeMun Ave., 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was or- 
ganized in 1847. It is the leader in conservative 
group among the Lutherans, with 5,325 churches; 
membership, 1,936,370. The General Organization 
and sixteen other organizations which include the 
Board of Young People’s Work, Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
Walther League, Home Missions in North and 
South America, Home Missions in Europe, Foreign 
Missions, and Deaf-Mute Missions. 

Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council andthe United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing to 34 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,253; membership, 2,087,945. Head- 
quarters: President, the Rev, Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D. Secretary, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
D.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Boards and agencies located at 231 Madison 
Avenue: Board of American Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions, Board of Social Missions, 
Department of Stewardship, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, Department of Church Architecture. 
Boards and agencies located at 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., are the Board of Publication, 
Board of Parish Education, Board of Deaconess 
Work, Luther League of America, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Addresses: Board of Education, 2633 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Board of Pensions, 
1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The Broth- 
erhood, Market & New Sts., Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to. the exact and ‘‘meth- 
odical’? manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
39,906; membership, 9,180,428, largest single Pro- 
testant body in the United States. The U. S. 
church is administered by 37 bishops. Methodist 
bodies throughout the United States have a mem- 
bership of 11,600,549. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill; 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., and 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,636; membership, 2,526,172. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions; Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 3,647,966. 

Headquarters: General Assembly, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; and General Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 7,185; 
membership, 2,482,887. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Secretary, House of Bishops—Dr. John H. 
Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
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Cc lorado Tarold LL. Bowen, Denver. 

Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; Robert 
M. Hatch, Suffragan, Hartford. 

ea einai 
istrict o: ‘olumbia—Angus Dun 2 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville; Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor, Jacksonville. 

grids, by Bont enry I. - Eouttit, Orlando: Martin 

Tagan, ando. 
Ger ia Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
eer Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 

lasho. Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 

Illinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago 
ince: Ww.L. can Peoria; Springfield, Charles 

Clough, Ses 

nadine A. ye er, er Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend. 

Towa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines 


Kansas—' Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
Shirley Nichols (miss.), ‘salina. 
Kentucky—Charles Clingman. Louisville. Lexing- 


ton; William R. Moody, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Ivyeson 

B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 
Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 
Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore, Easton: 


Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Russell L. 
Hubbard, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michi- 
gan; Herman R. Page, Eph ia Western: 
Dudley B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 

Mismesnte—Stephen Edwerds Keeler, Minne- 
apolis; Hamilton H. Kellogg, Coadjutor. 

Mississippi—Duncan_ M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—Arthur Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H, Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevatia—William F. Lewis (miss. ), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 
L. Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F. 
Stark, Coadjutor, Newark. 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York, 
Charles F, Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse, Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany. 
David E. Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Long 
Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City; Jona- 
than G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 
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Archer, Raymond L, . 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto 
Booth, Newell S. . 
Bowen, J. W.E. .. 
Branscomb. John W. 
Brashares, Charles w. 
Brooks, Robert N. 


. Singapore, Malaya 
Peers Aires, Argentina 
Belgian Congo, Africa 

.. Atlanta, Georgia 

.. Jacksonville, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Clair, Jr., Mathew W,..St. Louis, Missouri 

Coors, D. Stanley ...... St. Paul, Minnesota 
@orson), Fred Peo... Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dawson, Dana ....... . Topeka, Kansas 

Ensley, F. Gerald ..... Des Moines, Iowa 


Franklin, Marvin A, ...Jackson, Mississippi 
Garber, Paul N. ...... Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond .... Portland, Oregon 


magen;: Oddi sib. Gothenburg, Sweden 
Harrell, Costen J, ...... Charlotte, North Carolina 
Holt, Ivan Lee ......°. St. Louis, Missouri 
Kennedy, Gerald ...... Los Angeles, California 
King, Willis J. ........ Liberia, West Africa 
Ledden, W. Earl ...... Syracuse, New York 
Lord, John Wesley ..... Boston, Massachusetts 
Love, Edgar A. .....:.. Baltimore, Maryland 
Martin, Paul E. ....... Little Rock, Arkansas 
Martin, William C. .... Dallas, Texas 


f the House of 


Comes Baker, E Wright 
: Thomas H right, 
Norin Carolina: 


, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 

Oregon: Lane W. Barton, Bend. 


J. Ad seca Coadjutor, Bethlehem, 
J. Thos. istand, Harrisburg. Erie: Ww: 
Gettenden Erie. 

Rhode Island—Granville G. Bennett, PG Boas 
John Ss. Higgins, ¢ Coadjutor, ‘ovidence 

South Carolina—Thomas Carruthers, Ch 
a: eae South Gancinias J. J. Gravatt, 


Texas—Clinion S. Quin, Houston, John E, Hir 
Coadjutor, Austin, Dallas; C, Avery Mason, Das E 
las; Gerald F. Burrill, Suffragan, Dallas. " 
Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio, No a i 
Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Richard S. Waison, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. i 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert Eq 
Gibson, Jr., Suffragan, Richmond. Southern 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. Di 
Phillips, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: a. Bayne See 
tle. Spokane: Edward M. Cross ane ae Spoke 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wilburn cd. 
Campbell, Coadjutor, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwauke 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du 
William H. B , Coadjutor, Fond du 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 

Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Stree ees Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon 

rovia. 

Brazil—Central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro 

Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegred 

Erie Krischke, Santi 
aria. 


Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 
Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Europe: J. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome. | 
Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedzfi 
(miss.) Honolulu. 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 
Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, ene =: | 
Philippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila; Robert F= 
Wilner (suffr.), Bontoc. Lyman C. Ogilby, Suf ¢ 
fragan, Manila. 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swif 
San Juan. 


Egmont M. 
U 


Mondol, Shot K. ...... Hyderabad, India 


Seen Rene Georgia 
ew Yor 
yerneot Hi, Clifford . See wisconsin 
xnam, romley ... h: 
Phillips, oe R. ! RoE Cale 


...Denver, Col 
Pickett, Waskom ....Delhi, India joreiao 


Purcell, Glare Ce eb, Birmingham, Alabama 

Pages ianapolis, In 
Reed, Marshall R. ..... Detroit, Michigae ee 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lucknow, India 
Sabanes, Julio Manuel deere TS Chile 
Short, Roy H. ... Nashville, Tennessee 
Smith, A. Frank . Houston, Texas 
Smith) W. Angie Oklahoma City, Oklahom 
Subhan, John A. ombay, India 
Tippett, Donald H an Francisco, California | 
Valencia, Jose... Manila, Philippine Islands 
Voigt, Edwin E. berdeen, South Dakota _ 
Ward, Ralph A. ong Kong, China 
Watkins, William T. ouisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom . incoln, Nebraska 
Wicks Liogd G. i. 2. Stes, Ohio 

, Lilo burgh, Pe: 

Wunderlich, Friedrich. “Prankfurt, Eennsylvanig 
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rt 
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Y. President—Ellsworth Bunker, New York, N 


Midwestern, Walker L. Millner, St. Louis, 


~The American National Red Cross is one of 71 
similar societies throughout the world. It was 
nded in 1881, with Clara Barton as its first 
sident. It operates under a congressional charter 
anted in 1905. Its governing body is a 50- 
ember Board of Governors, of whom 30 are 
elected by the chapters, 8 appointed by the Presi- 
ent of the United States, and 12 elected by the 
joard itself as members-at-large. There are 3,700 
ocal chapters and 4,200 branches. The society is 
upported by ‘popular subscriptions to annual 
nd campaigns. In 1952 -contributions totaled 
584,100,000. ; 
During the fiscal year 1951-52 the Red Cross 
aided 32,100 families in 300 domestic disaster relief 
operations in 45 states, Alaska, and 2 insular chap- 
ers. Total disaster expenditures by the national 
organization were $19,038,500. 
Red Cross field directors serve at military in- 
stallations and military hospitals; nearly 755 field 
2ersonnel also serve troops overseas. At 76 Vet- 
ans Administration offices they give a wide 
variety of services to veterans. Red Cross volunteer 
yvorkers assist the staffs of 157 VA hospitals and 
enters in medical therapy and recreation. 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 


The Red Cross was charged with collecting over 

,000,000 pints of blood for defense in 1953, From 
anuary through June, 1953, the Red Cross turned 
over to the Office of Defense Mobilization 1,050,000 
units (2cc.) of immune serum globulin for use 
gainst measles, hepatitis, and polio. The Red 
‘oss civilian blood program in May, 1953, was 
ollecting at a rate of 145,000 pints per month; 
his blood was being furnished to 3,334 civilian, 
Nilitary, and veterans hospitals throughout the 
ountry. On June 1, 1953, 46 regional centers, 15 
defense centers, and 140 mobile units were col- 
ecting blood for the Red Cross. Thirty community 
blood banks were cooperating in the defense blood 
program. 


Religion—Red Cross; Salvation Army; Volunteers of America 


The American National Red Cross 
4 National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. F 
_Honorary President—The President of the United States, Chairman—E, Roland Harriman, New York, 


. Y. Secretary—Harol , 
Managers—Eastern, Harold B. Nearman, Alexandr proid W. Starr, Washington, D. C. 


Mo. 


Ty, 


ia, Va.; Southeastern, W. W. Jefferson, Atlanta, 


; Pacific, Sam B. Montgomery, San Francisco, Calif. 


The home nursing program instructs homemak- 
ers in simple nursing skills; the aim of the pro- 
gram is to train one member of every family to 
meet emergencies and safeguard family health. 

Safety Services emphasizes safety education as 
a prime factor in preventing accidents. Red Cross 
courses in first aid, swimming, lifesaving, and the 
handling of small craft are given to help lessen 
the large annual toll of accidental injuries and 
deaths. 

‘ Junior Red Cross enrollment in schools through- 
out the country is now over 19,000,000. Through 
college activities the Red Cross promotes student 
interest in community, national, and international 
Red Cross programs. The American Red Cross 
also provides material aid in foreign disasters and 
offers program assistance to foreign Red Cross 
societies. 

Volunteers are the backbone of the American 
Red Cross. Numbering 1,825,000, they Serve as 
chapter officers and board members; as instructors 
of Red Cross courses; in the organized Service 
Groups (Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertainment 
and Supply, Gray Lady, Motor, Production, Social 
Welfare Aide, Staff Aide and Volunteer Nurse’s 
Aide); and in many other capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 
tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a committee of Swiss citizens, founded in 
1863; and the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
federation ef the national societies, founded in 
1919. 

Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 
termediary between warring nations and gives 
aid to prisoners of war. Another function. of the 
committee is to protect the principles of the Red 
Cross movement. The League of Red Cross So- 
cieties promotes cooperation, program development, 
and mutual help among the Red Cross societies 
of the world. 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
f an international organization with places of 
yorship and social rehabilitation centers in 87 
sountries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
,377 corps and outposts and more than 5,000 offi- 
ers. National headquarters are at 120-130 W. 14th 
pt. w York, N. Y. 

Die major part of Salvation Army activity is 
vangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
igious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
im is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
\s a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
lesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
octrinal belief; its-officers are empowered to per- 
orm all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
£ officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 
The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 


The Volunteers of America is a religious and 
hilanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
896 under the laws of the State of New York. It is 
emocratic in constitution and semi-military in 
dministration. The crganization has a commis- 
oned officer list of over 1.500 and a membership of 
more than 24,000, and operates 449 missions and 
ervice programs in the major cities of the United 
States. It was founded by Generals Ballington 
Booth and Maud Ballington Booth. 
The religious work includes meetings for adults 
or worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
tanization are established where they can most 
fectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
or less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
on to a young people’s society known as the 
Shristian Companionship League. 
“The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
jons and social work programs, maintained in ac- 
dance with accepted standards and techniques of 
jocial service. There are departments of family 


The Salvation Army 


family welfare services, missing persons and in- 
quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
collection centers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer camps for 
mothers and children. 

The Salvation Army reports that increasing num- 
bers of men and women, realizing that the mini- 
strations of the Salvation Army are by no means 
exclusively confined to the Skid Row sections, are 
turning to Salvation Army officers with their prob- 
lems, in their search for spiritual clarity. 


The Volunteers of America 


welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners, 
families of prisoners and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement, Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. General 
Maud Ballington Booth devoted a major portion 
of her time to this activity, which has made a 
marked contribution to the bettering of prison 
conditions nationally, 


? - 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations origi- 
nated in London in 1844 when George Williams 
and a group of associates employed by a drapery 
firm started friendly religious gatherings among 
apprentices living on the premises. The movement 
spread around the world. Today there are 10,300 
branches in 76 countries and a membership of at 
least 4,000,000. : 

The first associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston late in 1851. To- 
day the United States has 1,715 associations while 
Canada has 99. About two-thirds of the members 
are under 25. More than 9,665 Hi-Y and 3,563 
Tri-Hi-Y clubs extend the movement into the high 
schools of the United States and Canada. 

The work of the association among war veterans 
has played an important part in its programs in 
recent sears. Its numerous organizations in the 
United States have reached all levels of young adult 
life, developing self-governing clubs among schools 
and non-school groups, reaching high school and 
college students, employes in industrial and trans- 
portation centers, and meeting the needs of young 
men for training in leadership, vocational guidance, 
Sports supervision, physical training and conserva- 
tion of health. They also provide democratic 
procedures that will lead to sound citizenship and 
character building. All this is done on a base of 
religious education in which emphasis is on Chris- 
tian ideals that fortify the individual for life-time 


The Young Women’s 


The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by 
providing decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first Ameri- 
can YWCA was started in Boston; it adopted the 
English program and added classes in adult edu- 
cation, recreation and job training. Today YWCA 
functions in 66 countries and has world head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States has 3,000,000 
members, Its National Board has offices at 600 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. There are com- 
munity associations in 440 towns and cities, stu- 
dent chapters in 640 colleges and universities and 
units in 244 rural districts. Its foreign division 
has 20 American secretaries in 15 foreign countries, 
who help develop associations abroad. In the 
United States it has three main groups: Y Teens, 
girls and boys aged 13 to 18; Young Adults, em- 
ployed girls, 18 to 30 and YW Wives, young mar- 
ried women and mothers who engage in educa- 
tional and recreational activities and projects for 
children under school age. Membership is open 
to any female from 13 to 70 years old who sub- 
scribes to the Christian purpose of the organiza- 
tion, which is expressed thus: 

“To build a fellowship of women and girls 
devoted to the task of realizing in our common 
life those ideals of personal and social living to 
which we are committed by our faith as Christians. 
In this endeavor we seek to understand Jesus, to 
share His love for all people, and to grow in the 
knowledge and love of God." 

The emblem of YWCA, an inverted triangle, sig- 
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Date 


Religion YMCA; YWCA; Greek Calendar _ 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
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association with his fellows in a spirit of 
tion and tolerance. Not the least of the 
that w. has been done among Negroes 
years, with the object of inter-racial collaboratic 
The organization now has 146,000 regularly en) 
groups. sch and 3. 
informal education programs, er 
tures play a useful part. 3 


The YMCA was conspicuously associated with ws 
work in both Worid War I and World War II. Of 
of the work abroad in the first war, for which 1 
YMCA supplied nearly 26,000 special worke: 
grew the United Service Organization, of whii 
the YMCA is a constituent organization. Du 
World War II the YMCA by government poli 
became responsible for work in 519 centers of tt 
continental United States and shore bases, inclu 
ing overpopulated war production centers whe 
young men needed the help the YMCA w 
eauipped te give. The Canadian YMCA was 2 
ciated with overseas service of the Canadian A 


During World War II the YMCA extended 4 
work to prisoner of war camps and to displace 
persons. It regularly sends trained leaders f! 
advisory purposes to Latin America, the Near Es 
and the Far East. In 1952 the organization in tii 
United States expended $109,918,500 for all pus 
poses. The Canadian YMCA at the same time 
pended $5,699,800. 
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Christian Association 


nifies mind, body and spirit. The organizatic 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individu 
through promoting physical and mental heal 
and leading to useful citizenship. It urges coor 
eration among all, regardless of race or creeé 
fosters legislation of benefit te women, works f 
justice to minorities and supports healthful you 
activities. After establishing residences and cafe§® 
terias it opened classes in typing, sewing a4 
other skills and in domestic arts, added instruc 
tion in hygiene, calisthenics and recreation arm) 
later vocational and personal counseling and enng) 
ployment bureaus. The two world wars found 
helping in social work for women in the industrie: 
and the services. 
Since World War II it has continued to partici}. 
pate in the United Community Defense Service if 
heavily populated areas around defense cente 
particularly atomic bomb projects. Here it help 
girls and women in trailer camps organize int®) 
clubs. Field workers also cooperate with loce 
health and welfare services to improve communit 
life for temporary residents. y 
The YWCA’s policies are determined by thi 
National Board, elected at national conventions) 
which are held every three years and attended bi 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWC2 
is the parent organization of the National Tray 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Da 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service 
the American Federation of International Ins' 
tutes and the National Federation of Business an: 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes thre? 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last wee=, 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, th: 
second week in October, and World Fellowshi 
Week, the second week in November. ; 


‘| 


Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Day | 

Jan. 1|Circumcision June Ascension A 30/St. Alexa: be 
Jan. 6/Theophany (Epi ent June 13/Pentecost Bent. 8 Nativity ahs { 
Feb 2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 14/Holy Ghost Sept. 14|Exaltation of Cross 
Mar. 10 |\Great Lent Begins June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. _1|Patronage of Theotokos_ 
Mar. 25/Annunciation June 29)/Peter and Paul Chief Noy. 15/First Day of Fast of 
Apr }8/Palm Sunday Apostles Theotokos y 
Apr. eaicneae Friday June 30/Twelve Apostles Nov. 21/Entrance of Theotokog 
Ree A ee George Aug. 6/Transfiguration Dec. 9|/Concept of Theotokos ~| 

pr. 25|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 15'Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25|Nativity (Christmas) | 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 


to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800: 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. = || 
In 1954 the Greek Orthodox Church will obse 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 
First Greek Orthodox. church in U. S. founde 
1866, in New Orleans, La. \ 
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Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
arliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
‘ope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
ovisionally that it should be ‘“‘the first Sunday 
ter the second Saturday in April.” This reduces 
e range of variation less than a week. But the 
jange was to await international consent and that 
as so far not been obtained. 


If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
aster Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
foon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
‘ckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
mputation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Religion—Ash Wednesday; Easter Sunday; Church Fasts 
Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunda 


Source: H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. c, 
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Easter 


Ash 
Sunday 8 Easter 


Ash 
Year | Wed. Wed. Sunday 


The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe Observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


‘Church Fasts 


Roman Catholie days of obligation are 
a (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
orty days after Faster Punday) Aug. 15 Agim 
yn of the Blessed Virgin ry); Nov. 1 (¢ 
‘ints?’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
sc. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 


Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
es for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
st together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
e Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
ates), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
e Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
ast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
1e law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
maining days of Lent except Sundays. . 


In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
sting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
2 Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
nt, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
ar except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days betore Christmas. 


Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve prauslly), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dee. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Ember Days appear. 


Ember Days in 1954 are March 10, 12, 13; June 
9, Ii, 12; September 15, 17, 18; December 15, 17, 18. 

Rogation Days oecur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1954 fall on May 24, 25, 26. 
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ad 
ANUARY 11. Palm Sunday 4. III Sun. aft. Trinity | 10. XVIT aft. Trix 
iD Saesatncteton (Fri.) 16. Good Frida; 11. IV Sun. aft. Trinity 1 yiirsun att r 
6. “gods : : eee re Zee a Yr sup — a a Ey St. Luke att. ‘Tet 
i . I Sun. aft. Easter x . aft. Trini . XTX Sun. aft. Trix 
iy it Sun. aft 25. St. Mark 25. St. James 28. St. Simon & St. 


8 
6 

MAY AUGUST 31.  aeeenan | 
1. Saturda: aft. Trinit 4 
I Bt. Pillip: & Gt.Jan of owen ee Fi | 
2. II Sun. aft. Easter 8. VIII Sun. aft. 1 
A III Sun. aft. Baster | 15° rx Sun. aft. Trinity 7. XXI Sun. 
3 a 
7 9 


81. IV Sun. aft. Epiphany 
FEBRUARY 


1 
Sun. aft. Easter |29° X Sun. aft. Trinity 


n 16. IV 
7. V Sun. aft. Epiphany | 23) Rogation Sunday 


24. St. Bartholomew n.aft. 
14. Septuagesima 27. Ascension Day 2 Sun. aft. Trinity ae “ 
- - 5. Thanksgiving Day 
a es 30. Sun. after Ascension SpinusEd of tien eae 
28. Quinquagesima ria ae oon a 30. St. Andrew 
1 Mee 6. Whitsunday - XH Sun. aft. Trinity DECEMBER 
3, Ash Wednesday 11. St. Barnabas Fae oe. piees 
7. I Sun. in Lent 13. Trinity Sunday XIV reg rinity 
14. II Sun. in Lent 17. Corpus Christi St. Mai as Tak 
21. III Sun. in Lent 20. I Sun. aft. Trinity - XV — ee 
25. Annunciation a ee aoe eeepees r . St. M ichael an . tr 
fe u re wes : y Ang! un. . Christmas 
“al opr - 29. St. Peter OCTOBER * St. i} 
1, Thursday JULY anvelis' 


. Thursday 


1, Friday 27. J angeli 
4. V Sun. in Lent 3. XVI Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1949-1955, with Altar Colo . 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From Vespers of Pentecost to tl 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers EF trinite Sunday (which inclucg 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on M: dy | Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sund 

ursday (for the celebration); from th | and Feasts of all R 
Service of Easter Day t Vv | _Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursd 

| (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas } &3 

- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Wee 

St. | sae Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Suj 
y). 

Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 

of Church) Green—All other days. 


Days, Ete. 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 } 1954 1 
Golden Number,....... ae 


Sunday Letter.............. = 
NRE SES oe Feb. 13 | Feb. 5 14) Feb. 

) SRR eS Mar. 2 b. 22 3| Feb. 

Evista ager « Mar. 6 | Feb. 26 7| Feb. 

Day... Apr. 3 | Mar. 26 4| Mar 

Palm Sunday - 10°} Apr. 11} Apr 
Good Friday - 15 | Apr. 7 16) Apr 
Easter Day. . . 17 | Apr. 18; Apr. 
Rogation Sunday, 22 ay 14 23] May 
Ascension Day........... ; 26 | May 18 27| May 
Whitsunday 5 | May 28 6| May 
12 se 4 13) June 


2 
28: Nov. 27% 
8 


23 5 
Nov. 27.1 Dec. 3 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


1952-1953 1953-1954 | 1954-1955 | 1955-1951 = 7 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5713) (5714) (5715) (5716) < STi 


.. |Tishri 20S Sept. 28 TulS 17 
Fast of Guedalia* .. |Tishri . 22M ept. . 30 This 19 
Day of Atonemen ; 29M 5 26 
Ta ; “A 458 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. . 118 
Rejoicing of the Law... 12 Su 
Channukah........... 138 
Fast of Tebet*......., 28 Su 
BULIM yal tteas veia’ Pia ABU ecw cre nets 


re Ni 15|Mar. 31 


be 
= 


43g 


y 2 y 
17|June 3 18 SujJuly 7Th 
glguly 21 Tu | ‘Aug. 8 Sulsuly 28 ThHIyUR” 
*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri? 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., | 2,Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev: 4 Tebe. 


begin at sunset on the day previous to that given added mouth somes cAalso Shebhat); 6 yaar eH 
in the table. | 8 Tyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh: 12 EluL > 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 3 

The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (one) than the i 
ing the given year by 19: for example: 17 is the Goldén Number for he eae (Bode tee Pom, divide 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 17, and this being Saturday, Easter Sunday is on April 18° 


1 


‘olden Golden Golden 
Number | Date Number Date Number Date Date | 
1 i 6 ; 
2 April 3 7 reste 
2 | Mee 8 | Ar 
14 S 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 5 15 Apri 70 % Mar. 21 | 


ralendars based on the movements of sun and 
mn have been used since ancient times, but none 
en perfect. The Julian calendar, under which 
ern nations measured time until 1582 A. D., 
authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B. C., the 
© 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
enes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
ie, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 
D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
» Making a-day every 128 years, but nothing 
done about it for 800 years. 
i 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
ng Oct..4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
dropping 10 days. 
he Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
ited States was imposed by the government of 
eat Britain on all its possessions, including the 
erican colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
[ the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should be 
led Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ing were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Shington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 
e the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; 


Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 
ates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
m Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
eek Orthodox communities. 
he only serious interference with the Grego- 
m calendar in any country in Europe occurred 
September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
nch Revolutionary Government decreed that 
common era should be abolished in-all civil 
airs, and that the new French era should begin 
Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
inox, and that each succeeding year should be- 
at the midnight of the day on which the true 
umnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
Ir was divided into 12 months of 30 days each. 
ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
y. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, 
3, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
yndoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
n calendar was reinstated in France. 
somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
ying the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
id made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
; England recognized Mar. 25 as New Year’s 
y until-1752, when it adopted Jan. 1, Thus the 
erican colonies also had their legal year begin 
Mar. 25 until 1752. 

NAMES OF THE MONTHS 

anuary was naméd-for Janus, the Roman god 
9 had two faces; one looking into the past and 


: other into the future. 
‘ebruary comes from the Latin word Februo, 


an and Gregorian Calendars; Names for Months and Days 


to purify. It was the time of the year for Roman 
ceremonies of purification. 

March was named for Mars, Roman god of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the first month 
in the year. In this day there were only ten 
months in the calendar. These were of uneven 
lengths, some having less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five days. 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ, he decided that there should 
be 12 months and added two—January and 
February—and placed them at the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 

month. Among the old Saxons this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is the origin of our word Lent. 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open; 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May was named for Maia, daughter of the Ro- 
man deity Atlas. 

June was named for the goddess Juno. 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romuius; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. 

August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, who 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven; orig- 
inally the 7th month, it has been the 9th for 
2,000 years. 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the year, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem— 
eight, nine, and ten. 

NAMES OF THE DAYS 

English names for days of the week come from 
Norse mythology by way of Anglo-Saxon, and for 
that reason are often similar to the Roman names, 
which the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans 
named their days after the sun, moon and planets 
—Mars, Mercury, Jove (Jupiter), Venus and 
Saturn, which were named after their gods. 

Sunday, the sun’s day, is the same in German: 
Sonntag. But Italian, French and Spanish name it 
after the Lord’s Day. 

Monday, the moon’s day, is Montag in German 
(Mond moon), but the Latin luna, for moon, sur- 
vives in Italian, French, Spanish. 

Tuesday is the day of Tyr, Norse god of war; the 
French Mardi and Italian Martedi come from 
Mars, also Roman god of war: 

Wednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but 
the Romance languages derive their words from 
the Roman Mercury, while the Germans call it 
Mittwoch—midweek. 

Thursday is the day of Thor, god of thunder. His 
Latin equivalent, Jove, accounts for Giovedi 
(Ital.), Jeudi (Fr.), Jueves (Span.) 

Friday is the day of Freya, Norse goddess of 
marriage. Similarly the Romance languages get 
their names from Venus, Roman goddess of love. 

Saturday is derived from Saturn. In Italian it is 
Sabbato, the Sabbath; Sabado in Spanish, 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1954 


Month Month 

‘ear Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
as Pav tenes espero Nov. 8, 1953 1373-2) Kadah.. sashes July 2, 1954 
a3 Rabie he, oe ee Dec. -8, 1953|| 1373 |Zul’khijah... 1.0... Aug. 1, 1954 
CS Ect te Ch Se eee ne Jan. 6, 1954 1374 |Muharram (New Year) Aug, 30, 1954 
SR TIMTMIAGH IP. -/. 0) ociaeraeie a Feb. 5, 1954|| 1374 |Safar... : Sept. 29, 1954 
373 aDicter sec coayga, ch aaa ee Mar. 6, 1954 1374 |Rabia I. ct. 28, 1954 
Bes TOHADRR, 2c. Ss bore ecw ee Apr. 5, 1954 1374 |Rabia IT . |Nov. 27, 1954 
gd) ASAMAGAI ©. cee 's eles et May 4, 1954 1374 |Jumada I. .|Dec, 26, 1954 
Bet MAA WAL ooo ce aioe due tsa oia'e June 3, 1954 1374 (\Jumada II.... (Jan. 25, 1955 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


ccording to the report of the American Bible 
jiety, 450 Park Ave., New York, made public in 
3, the organization distributed in 1952 a total 
[3,369,030 books in 124 languages and 25 addi- 
al characters in the following categories: 
les, 825,647; testaments, 1,401,954; portions, 
41,429. The society distributes books in over 
ountries and prints them in the United States, 
sico and the Far East. In the United States 
ie Bibles were distributed in 75 languages. 

fforts to place the Bible in the hands of the 


Filipino people have been progressing for over 
fifty years, according to the American Bible So- 
ciety. The first three gospels and the Book of Acts 
were printed in Tagalog, the major language of 
the islands, in 1898. The New Testament was 
ready in 1903 and the Old Testament in 1905. The 
complete Bible has been translated into Bicol, 
Cebuan, Ilocano, Pampangan, Panayan, Panga- 
sinan, Samarenyo, and Tagalog, and gospels have 
been translated also into Ibanag, Manobo, Man- 
guindanao, Subanon, Joloana and Maranaw. 
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Christmas noe a eee Day are observed by 

‘hristians e world over. 

purer aay? ouch are Yoga Ieee hoidage agi 
church days w are Te! r legal i. 
re Star sae are Good Friday, Easter Monday. 
an onday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Aesumipeon: All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. ughout 
ape ‘gree come . = usual to observe 

‘00 ay and Corpus sti. 

In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, 


Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit 
foe Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 
Olidays. 


GLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6. TweELrrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
@s 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 


between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1954 


There are no national holidays in the United States. The President and Congress designate 


Holidays, Religious, Legal, Public ae | 
HOLIDAYS | 


tival of the Purif 
Fes re he 


April 6 is Old Lady Day. 
June 24. MisumMMer Day: Feast of the N: 
of John the Baptist.» 
July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 1 
July 15. Sr. Swirsm’s Day. There was 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it © 
Ee ee days. Originally in. i 
Aug. MMas Day. pen 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the c 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliveg) 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 
Sept. 29. MucHarLMas: Feast of St. J 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 
Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, } 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallows) 
Noy. 2. Att Souns’ Day. Day of prayer fos 


souls of the dead. 
Novy- 11. Martinmas; Feast ef St. Martin. 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ 


; 


Martinmas is Nov. 23 


for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation. Each State has jurisdi 


over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative enactment or executive 


lamation. The only instance where Congress has purported to declare a 


“National holiday througs 


the United States’’ appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with refere! 
April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United St 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 

Jan. 1 (Friday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
“Jan. 20 (Wednesday)—Inauguration Day. In the 
District of Columbia only. Since 1937 observed 
every fourth year. A 

Feb, 12 (Friday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. Arizona, 
Arkansas (a Memorial Day), California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Di{nois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
(bank holiday only), Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, Ha- 
wali, Virgin Islands, 

Feb. 22 (Monday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the states (except Idaho), District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

April 16 Good Friday—Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In 
California from 12 noon to 3 P.M. 

May 30 (Sunday)—Memorial, or Decoration,” 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, (In Florida, 
Memorial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial pars in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and National Banks; Texas, 
for bank purposes only.) 

July 4 (Sunday)—Independence Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 6—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
oer Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
slands. 

Oct. 12 (Tuesday)—Columbus Day. Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas (a Memorial Day), California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida (also 
Farmers Day), Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas (bank holiday 
only), Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is Fraternal 
Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana and 
North Dakota; Landing Day in Wisconsin. — 

Nov. 2—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November). All the states ex- 
cept Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, 
Vermont. (Observed usually only when presidential 
or general elections are held. Primary election 
days are observed in some states; see list of Days 
Usually Observed.) 


Nov. 11 (Thursday)—Armistice Day. All! 
states (except Oklahoma, where it is a holiday E 
banks and offices close optionally), Districas 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by bat 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Isla 
(Called Victory Day in Tennessee.) 

Nov. 25— ving Day. (Always the fod 
Thursday in November.) All states, Distric 
Columhia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto EF 
Virgin Islands. 

Dec. 25 (Saturday)—Christmas Day. All Be 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal ZZ 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS § 


Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Pu! 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half {ohday in St. Thos 
and St. John). 
Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiar 
Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto & ij 
Jan. 15—Arbor Day. In Florida (always 3d | 
sae 4 in January). ‘ 
an. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Alabaw 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louise)! 
Len i Sore Said erg a pear 
nhessee, Texas, Lee-Jackson Day, irginia. 4 
Arbor Day in Florida. Hi sf 5 
Jan. 26-—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A? 
morial Day in Arkansas. 
Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. In Kx 
tucky, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 
Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 
Meso 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memo 
y). 
March 2—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesda; - In AF 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is ina ; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and El 
apes TERS ene = all muncipalities in the st 
e the authorities authorize ; Canal Zoe 
March Ind Ba _ 


‘exas ependence A 
(Bank holi Ye ty 
h 6—Magell 


a 


Mar ion Day. Da M 
c an Day. ellan lane 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial ‘Day. in Gua 


March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Bi 5 
Roreant son’s rthday. In T 


uation Day. In Boston and s: 


Ri 
q 


In the Virgin Islany 
Halifax Indepé 
olina. 

S Birthday, A 
morial Day), Ok 


! 
Virgin Islands. 
' 
; 


day. In Puerto Rie 
are Monday. In North Carolina ¢ 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine. M se 
April 21—San Jacinto Day. TnevTeaane 
April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 

April 22—Oklahoma Day. In that state. 


ry 
a 


26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Ala- 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 

ril 26—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Always 

fonday in April, by legislative act 1948.) 

y 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 


y 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
sy 2b Mecklonba Declarati Ss 
a) ecklen| eclaration of Indepen- 
In North Carolina: ‘ 
ne 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
erate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
gia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
olina, *Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, (In Arkan- 
S a Memorial Day.) 
lune 7—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
mne 11—Kamehamena Day. In Hawaii. 
une 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 
une 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. .Observed in 
me manner, but no longer a legal holiday.) 
une 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
Z . Armed Forces Day—In Guam (a 
morial Day). 


: 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
june 22—Organic Act Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 


liday). 
ee atnan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


July 21—Liberation Day. In Guam. 
July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. 
Jul cupation Day. In Puerto Rico. Sup- 
cation Day (beginning of hurricane season). In 
Virgin Islands. 
uly 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 
Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
Ii Memorial Day. In Arkansas. 
Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 
ug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 
ept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 
t. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

pt. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma. 
Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on Thurs- 
y of week in counties where State Fair is held. 
Oct.. 6—Missouri Day. In that state. First 
onday in October is set apart as a day com- 
pmorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
achers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 
+. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. In that state. 
Oct. 11—Pulaski Day. 
iy). 
Det. 12—General Election aay. (In Alaska. (Al- 


In Nebraska (a Memorial 


diana. 

aska pare In Alaska. (Not observed by 

S. : 

Det. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
on). Islands. 

Det. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 
ov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. Liberty 
in the Virgin Islands. 

ov. 3—Panamanian Independence Day. 

nal Zone. ; 

ov. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 

ov. 10—First move toward Independence from 

ain. In the Canal Zone. 

‘ov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

ov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 

liday in Frederick County). 

Dec. 27—Christmas Monday. In South Carolina. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 
‘ot legal or public holidays: ' 
ir Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day, is the fourth Friday in 


ptember 
xr Day. 


In 


Arbo: Tree-planting day. First observed 
ril 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one. million 
es were set out. Now observed in every state in 
Union and District of Columbia. A legal holi- 
y in Florida (Jan. 20), Nebraska (April 22), 
ode Island, Wyoming by gubernatorial desig- 
tion. A Memorial Day in Arkansas, the 
st Saturday in December. (Several organizations 
ge last Friday in April be selected in all North- 
1 and Western States, in order to observe the 
y in a more effective manner.) 
Armed Forces Day, 3rd Saturday in May, by 
esidential proclamation. Replaced Army, Navy 
d Air Force Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd 


= Public Days in 
New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 
Easter Monday, April 6; Victoria Day, May 18, 
4, always the first Monday preceding May 25; 
ronation Day, June 2; Queen's Birthday, named 
proclamation each year, was June 9 in 1952; 
minion Day, July 1; Labour Day, Sept. 17; 
anksgiving Day, the second Monday of October 
ms the customary day; Remembrance Day, 
v. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 
When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 
lowing day is observed. Although the general 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 
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Army (see Armed Forces Day). 
Atlantic Charter Day, August re 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor 's 
mn Arcee Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 

Constitution Day (see Citizenship Day). 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 

Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June. 

Flag Day, June 14th, by Presidential Proclama- . 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. - Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by_New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.’’ 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 
11, 1779) from wounds received at the siege of 
Savannah, Ga. E 

Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer. 

I Am An American Day (see Citizenship Day). 

John Howard Payne Memorial Day, April 19, by 
yp eeideniel Proclamation. Author of Home Sweet 

ome. 
ae Day. Popularly given to the first day 
0. ay. 

Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May, by 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
Baer steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Navy Day (see Armed Forces Day), Oct. 27, 
is observed by certain private organizations. Birth- 
day of Theodore Roosevelt, and date American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental Con- 
gress. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind,, Mo., Ore., Penn., S. Dak.; Tenn., W. 
Va. and Wis. A holiday in Nev., with optional clos- 
ing of banks and offices. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. In honor of the 
birthday of a pioneer crusader for equal rights for 
women (see Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 


Nations. 
WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart eek, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month, Boy Scout Week, 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Seal 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Jew- 
ish Youth Week, March of Dimes (sponsored by 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis), Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week, Boys and Girls Week 
(sponsored by Rotary International), National 
Crime Prevention Week, National Letter Writing 
Week, National Wildlife Restoration Week, Pan 
American Week, United Nations Week, and Youth 
Week (Christian Endeavor Week). 


Canada, 1954 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. “However, the first Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday. 
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National Defense—Pay Scale; Army Insignia i 


PAY SCALE of the AF 


® Effective May 1, 1952. 
; COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 


Rank or pay grade (Rate per month, dollars) 


Pay Army and Air 
Force rank 


al A al 
Lieutenant General* .}Vice Admiral* 963.30 
Major General* Rear Admiral (upper half) ./963.36 
Brigadier General....|Rear Admiral (lower half). 
and Commodore 


Lieutenan 
Second Lieutenant. ..|Ensign 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


Warrant officers Warrant officers......... 
Warrant officers Warrant officers.......... 302.64 

Warrant officers Warrant officers........./264.82 |264.82 
Warrant officers Warrant officers. ........ 219.42 |219.42 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL? 


Chief Petty officer...... 206.39 
.|Petty officer, Ist class... .|175.81 
Petty officer, 2nd class... . 
Petty officer, 3rd class... . 
CRIB Ts inci ae sets at 
Seaman apprentice....... 
Private— Seaman recruit— 
(ov onths)... (over 4 months)........ 
Private— Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months).. (under 4 months)...... 
Sieis eines Cadet, United States 
Military Academy. 
ae to Aviation Cadet 


Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Serges 
E-4, Airman Ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 

*Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 

Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Adm? 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal mo: 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowans 
of a General or Admiral. 


“Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Nav 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joa. 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law : 


a 


the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entities 
under other provisions of law. \ 


“Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutens 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. 


“A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal morn 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Surve 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 


Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 
BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets............................ $47.88 per mor}, 

Enlisted members: 
When rations: in ykKind are not avallables. . 22s%..i.15c6 on sel seae ise mee eee . $2.57 per d 
When permission is granted to mess off the base.. ............ $1.10 per day or $33.00 per mo. 


stan SiPhcns RE +»... . $3.42 per day (maximum raés 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


if 


1 
} 
‘ 


ARMY Chief Warrant Officer—One gold bar (round 
Grade Insignia ends and brown enamel top, longitudinal cen: 
General of the Armies of gold) 
(General John J. Pershing, the only persom to | Warrant Officer Junior Grade—One gold & 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe (rounded ends and brown enamel top, la® 
his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four tudinal gold center) 


stars.) The chevrons for noncommissi 
General of the Army ...Five silver stars and the | other enlisted men are as followenrs omnee 


coat of arms of the United States in gold color (1) Master Sergeant—T 


paola! with shield eee ereek ee ares. Dog cbevrensan re be 
CRENOFGM! hs ss nici deren ‘our silver stars (2) First Sergeant—Three cheyrons abo: 
Lieutenant General..... Three siiver stars j above thi 
Major General. oer Two silver stats ' ete a lozenge between the chevrons and i 
Brigadier General .,... me silver star { 
Colonel “é Golowet 0 Silver eagie PaaS i Ist Class—Three chevrons abt | 
Kee ae Soe iic Pe Gto iene (4) Sergeant—Three chevrons above one aro, 
Captain shame Two silver bars (A eae BEE VEO GS 4 
TS enant ......, , vate 1s ass—One chevron. 
Contract Surgeon......: One silver bar (7) Private—none. a 
Second Lieutenant...... One gold bar (8) Recruit—none. 


4 


Cumulative years of service 
ate per month, dollars) 


Over Over 
6 1 


Over 
8 22 


363.10 
326.04 


453.96 
78. 
332.90 


363.17 
317.77 - 
295.08 


279.95 


275.18 | 290.47 
98.7 
152.88 
124/80 


98.80 98.80 


lame period of time. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
lying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
y (See Pay Grades listed above) 


INCENTIVE Laid ) aaa Aut 
Flying duty (mon-crew members), glider duty, 
Biachate jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
iontact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
avolving demolition of-explosives, or duty at the 
‘avy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
hental Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ag nk. 

ficers and Warrant Officers.............. $100.00 
mlisted men 50 


he Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides for 
aint pay at the rate of $45 per month for all 


hembers and former members of the Army, Navy, 
ir Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 


NAVY 
yipes and corps device are wi i ro embroidery. 
ripes 
Jeet Admiral.......1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch. 


Seon aincsoad 1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 
|. ....1 twoinch with 2 one-half inch. 
ee 1 two inch with 1 one-half inch. 


l1twoinch. 

.4one-half inch. 

..30ne-half inch. 

..2o0ne-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
b ter eer pelweuny 

ieutenant ......-- 2 one-half inch. 

i .g.)...1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
eutenant (j.g.) : ane inch above, 

BRT Ai iy aes one-half inch. 

bmmnissioned warrant officer.. .1 one-half inch 
broken at 2 inch intervals with 15 inch of blue. 


“al Sear ss Effective May 1, 1952. 
<< COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


469.09 
393.43 
310.21 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL | 


SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed services. entitled to receive basic 
0 receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous 
resident may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 


Basis allowance for quarters 
(Subsistence allowances on 
preceding page) 


Without With 
dependents dependents 


484.22 | 
408.56 
363.17 
310.21 


ay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
uty requized by competent orders. The 


combat service in the Korean Combat Zone after 
May 31, 1950. ‘ 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


We D ia afasahas wgleinss Oe = Steve nis eis Aine OIE gi hie Sheree $22.50 
the ioe svc cites cee las Sheree nana tee ee eee 20.00 
Dec eroieh eos im Ne & siele iby aiace sof aye eee 6.00 
Ea ceMN Sit othe y \oleie's (oh ccanel =, ees Seen ea 3.00 
BOI 6 oie ais, id's oS he, ce ica Oe cee 9.00 
ee de-aieehabrszini's. ¥ epee he « 'iho pda” alone ine toe eam 8.00 
BTS oachite Rie ors a3 'E)5.9 ja aonsgiler ete tah ake aa 8.00 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 


and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
rate of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. (Veterinary Corps officers did not receive 
this pay under previous laws.) 

A new law of June 29, 1953, extends until July 
1, 1955, the $100 special inducement pay to physi- 
cians, dentists, and veterinarians serving volun- 
tarily in the Armed Forces. The pay also applies 
to retired officers ordered to active duty. (Veteri- 
narians did not receive this special pay under 
previous laws.) 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


Warrant officer....1 one quarter inch broken at 2 
inch intervals with 4% inch of blue. 

Enlisted personnel.,..A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chey- 
rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 


between. 
MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


and globe. 
COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers, and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 
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United States Army / 


Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY, 1920-1953 (a) ; 
Commissioned officers Enlisted personne 


4 


Warrant| Flight - 
aati) ae erence Total ; Male ——— Sar ° Total ; Male | Fen «i 
Cc. 
; : 3,847] 17,002] 15,451) 1,551] 1,997/........ 184,848] 184 he 
5) oi 12)462 5 517 ego a mae 
TORN Seca 074" a OSa baie cue 124°301} 124 Ce 


seeeeceee-| 138,569} 12,646) 12,043] GOS)  825).......- ° aie ae 


le i 6 - 
1,594,693; 133,932 veel 14,4951... ..... |15446, 
1,532,133! 132,366 2 Ry Wane oe 1,386,500| 1,377,740 


x 

(c)Includes A nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army Corps a3 . 

& the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialis 

> for 1943 and subsequent years. 

(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-37 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field cle 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but mee 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 

(in Thousands of Dollars)’ 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Amount Amount Amount year Amountt 
$462,866 ||1930......| $328,739 |}1939...... $496,075 $5,671,399 
322,682 274 ||1940...... 668,586 5,615,234 
7,060 }/19382......| 344,611 |/1943...... 3,769,619 3,987.91 1} 
246,092 ||1933......] 298,417 ||1942...... 14,835,239 7,477,469 
251,870 42,573, 15,705,87 
267,260 ||1935......] :. 365,861 |[1944...... 49,288,935 16,574,36. 
265,595 i 49,688,628 
292,699 381,456 27,094.110 
192) 315,374 432,499 8,021,938 

(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in ‘‘The Budget of the United Stat 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1921 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data fé 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and excluc 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direc 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support <« 
the Air Force for 1950. Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal Yeew! 
1920—Treasury Department, ‘‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of thie 
eis Se Shae ae tay Ce ee De yearly issues of ‘‘The Budg ™@ 
0: e Un ates Government’’; Fiscal Year —Treasury Department, ‘‘Daily Stat ; 
United States Treasury,’” July 15, 1953. (b)Estimated. ¥ Statement 

Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 
Source: Department of the Army 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 
ALLIES AXIS 
MVERNSSEU riven sig Sie oaks 12,500,000 ; Egypt....... eeeeeeeee 54,000 | Germany (incl. A : 
United States*. 2! 21211 12;300,000 | Iraq... eat see 47000 jonas ee 
United Kingdom... !! 5,120,000 | Norway... 2222.37: Pes) 45,000) | SBP BB otejes oieie nein a Seis iere 6,095,0€ 
A ae We yt Po oe Bae sat tenenteast ens 40;000)) EQaly |. S34 isc craves oie 3,750,0G 
na (Nationalist).... 3,800, OPlttes cc comes 38,000 
PCW ENCE. cs ak ce 2150,000 | Albania. 022222222112 25,000 | umanian... +... ne 800.08 
China (Communist). Re 1,200,000 Denmark aie cia erates aca 25,000 | Bulgaria.............. 450,00) 

olan ,000, Ly OE Ae bor moe nein 20,000 |} Hungary... .. 350,00 
Turkey 850,000 | Colombia. ............ 19,000; |i aoa 0 aoe) Oca Re 
Canada... 780,000 | Veneauela,: 2222212217! 15,000 | Finland............. ++ 250,00) 
Australia 680,000") Ururuay on 2.5: concen e PA-OOO'F Slams ie cwses nen eet .. 126,58 
Belgium '50,000))| Paraguay sc. cee 10,000 
Yugoslavia 600,000")! Bolividics aaiammichmran ae 10,000 
Greece 4,000 | Kcuador............. : 9,000 NEUTRALS 
Peetoemandsis A Sone Guated die baby Gies BRO 40 6.000 ‘ 

‘ razil..... ‘ y ominican Republic... . 5,000 Bosnaney Wears hegs } 
Philippines, 200,000 | Haiti.......5 Pee 4,000 Soe retin i 
Argentina 160,000 | Nicaragua... 31.2115; 5 3,500 | Switzerland...... sees } 
New Zealan 157.000 | Bl Salvador.......... . 3,500 | Sweden. t 
Czechoslovakia Roni S 60a hen eee aces } 
Union of South Ain 140,000 BB. ss eee vee »500 | Portugal......... 

Tran. . 5 120,000 } Liberia............... LOO: heats crue ae ee } 

Mexico , Luxembourg.......... 1,000 Afghanistan: .)./...<..0< ( 

(CED, och eee aE 60,000 | Costa Rica 8.00) 
sali ot esi 


ny Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) 
Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, 
Army. The division consisted of one officer 
ro enlisted men, and it was more than a year 

> it carried out its first mission in an airplane 

| own. When the U. S. entered World War I 
6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was 
then, 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 

, fhom were fliers. On the day the Japanese 


Continen- 
tal U. S. 


Over- 
seas 


Une 30 | 


5: 
1,153,373 ,128,886 2282, 
296,964 158,551 455,515 


MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Total 
Officers 
& Men 


June 30 USAF 


Ss 
(reg.) & RA 


USAFR &| ANG & 
ORG NG 


struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the 
Air Forces, as they had been hee "six mon 


had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,8 


Continen- 
tal U. S. 


206.226 
6 


Over- 


(COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) p 


Total — 
Warrant — 


AFUS & 
AUS Officers — 


973,474 93,106 
227664 


977,593 


97,105 


FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Female commissioned officers 


WAF Nurses | WMSC WAC 


1,023 


United States Naval Expenditures 
Department of the Navy 


Source: 


Aircraft 

Total Ship conversion, procurement 
amount construction and (includes 
expended modernization airships) 

$440,604,670 $134,993,604 $10,347,262 

328,819,394 24,011,998 

957,508,251 144,810,091 

3,214,709,044 812,728,915 

6,507,281,598 3,052,026,243 

8,745,873,803 3,265,294,513 

7,228,192,871 3,541,009,589 

1,989,531,209 211,026,139 

557,657,566 266,703,944 

271,964,445 260,859,546 

304,555,683 333,246,340 

281,328,056 452,723,233 

9 391,604,626 590,181,911 

874,820, 615,219,450 1,328,474,240 

11,616,593,430 944,680,403 2,127,463,982 


Enlisted personnel 


Total Male Female 


7,514 
10,943 
11,779 


846,824 


All other 


Public works expenditures 


$13,947,176 
151 


United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 


Source: Department of the Navy 

Year—June 30 Officers Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
9,783 332 83,343 1,595 95,053 
13,162 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
28,421 671 247,417 7,918 284,427 
67,786 1,778 556,47 14,529 640,570 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,7: 8,399 2,600, 15 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 61,2 3,380,817 
35.58 5.580 834,7: 7,51 83,398 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 95,661 
43,460 1,956 369,121 4,625 419,162 
45,965 010 396,242 5,358 449,575 
42,687 1,954 331,860 5,037 381,538 
67,126 3,387 661,639 4,528 736,680 
79,166 3,081 735,753 6,265 824,265 

79,16 2,571 706,375 6,334 94,4: 


Marine Corps Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller) 


r., June 30 jOfficers| Ent. oO. GC. | Total || Yr., June 30 |Officers| Eni. oO. C, Total 
18,172 19,380 ||1946.........] 14,208 141,434 |....... 165,642 
16,097 17,260 ||1947,........| 7,506 | 85,547 |....... 3,053 
26,545 28,345 |/1948.........] 6,907 | 78,081 |....... 84,988 ; 
02 54,359 ||1949).......| 7,250 | 78,715 |....... 85,965 
134,804 142,613 ||1950.........| 7,254 | 67,025 |....... 74,279 
285,323 308,523 ||1951.........| 15,150 |177,470 |....... 192,620 
435,29) 475,604 ||1952.........| 16,413 |215,554 |....... 231,967 
432,858 474,680 249,218 


7. ai) ¢ 


e United States Military Academy is located 
ear the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
York City. The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th year in 1952. The service of 
recent graduates in Korea and their sacrifices for 
the nation have encouraged considerable favorable 
comment concerning the devotion of these erad- 
uates to the ideals of ‘‘Duty; Honor, Country. 

Requirements for admission to the Military 
Academy differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian college in that each prospective cadet 
must first be designated a candidate from one of 
the sources of nomination listed below. Usually 
gbe eeate: qptais pe Hosting ne cla rom 
the Representative ongress from his - 
sional district or from one of his United States 
Senators. 

Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by appointment to one of the 2,496 
cadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
cadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
preceding the admission date—the first Tuesday 
in July. The 2,496 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each)............... 1,740 
penutors a4 seach)... . cee eee cece 384 
Other: 

Hawaii and Alaska, 4 each. 
District of Columbia ...... 
Canal Zone Government..... 
BONG ORUCG Ce. hee ok wee e 
Wice® Presidential... -....:.0...0.25- 23 
Competitive 
Army and Air Forve: 

Regular components.................. 90 
Reserve components.................. 0 
(National Guard; Air National Guard; 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 
PEROSIOONGAl case ie Sc so s.o tickles soe 89 
ons of deceased veterans.............. 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools... 40 

PEUMARE CG, Ciara's vig hee ea ee ee 2,496 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates for admission must be citizens of the 
United States not less than 17 and not more than 
22 years of age on July 1 of the year in which 
they enter. They must never have been married. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 180 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
crypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator, representative, delegate in Congress and 
the Vice President; 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated 
by the resident commissioner; 4 from the Republic 
of the Philippines, appointed by the President and 
1 from the Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the 
United States at large appointed by the President; 
160 from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars; also one midship- 
man from Puerto Rico who was born there. The 
President also is authorized to appoint midshipmen 
at large from among the sons of persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor by Congress. In the event 
of vacancies and availability of accommodations the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate candidates 
recommended by the Academic Board from among 
regularly nominated and qualified candidates who 
were on the waiting list. 
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The minimum height requirement is 5’6”. #& 
nears coma hhysical pre cenmaiaen ns 
physical, and p. ude nations 
ilitary installations throughout the cou 
Sone A Sa ee eee 
e college’ reco: ; 
takfog ‘aoldeveredt examinations in mathe 


ed free 
strar, U. S. y, West 


Upon admission each cadet signs an engagenz 
for service whereby he agrees serve as a 
missioned officer for not less than 3 years in 
diately after graduation. Summer periods 
primarily devoted to practical military instru 
but approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted ca 
each summer after completion of their first y 
The academic year runs from September thro 
May and aside from a choice of language the c 
riculum—is prescribed. Cadets receive their en 
education at- Government expense and are p 
$81.12 per month. From this sum, they pay 
their meals, uniforms, textbooks, ete. Upon s : 
cessful completion of the four-year course, i 
graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of Scies. 
and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in the Red 
lar Army or Air Force. 

The United States See + Academy opened Ji 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. est Point has bee! 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 


38, as amended by the .—& 
of 26 June 1946, authorizes the President of i 
United States to permit not exceeding 20 persons 
a time from the Latin American republics to ; 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided 4 
more than three from any one republic are th 
at the same time. f 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been pe 
mitted from time to. time to attend the Milite: bs: 
Academy upon specific authorization of the Uni 
States Congress in each case but are not entiti}: 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoir 
spent to any office or position in the United Sta 

rmy. . 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 7 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, USA: the Dez 
of the Academic Board is Brig. General Har ‘ 
Jones, USA; the Commandant of Cadets is Brom 
Gen. John H, Michaelis, USA. 


Also, not more than 20 may be appointed f: 
other American republics and Canada, with rm 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor mc# 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they ent 
and all except those from foreign countries mu 
be citizens of the United States. They may quali 
for admission by (a) passing a regular entran 
examination; (b) presenting an acceptable 
ondary school certificate and passing an ex 
nation in mathematics and English; (c) pres 
acceptable secondary school and college certiz 
cates, The college certificate method of qualif§ 
ing is limited to those who get Congressiom) 
appointments. All must take the Aptitude 
prescribed by the Naval Academy. ; 

Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 6f 
tall, with a minimum weight of 120 lbs. He is rv 
quired to deposit $100 after Passing examinatio 
and before appointment. This amount is suppl 


mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon. admi 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, texi 
books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions #r 
the midshipman’s pay, which is $973.44 a ye: 
The candidate must make an engagement, wif: 
consent of parents or guardian if he is a no} 
that he will complete the course of four -years 
the Naval Academy and to accept upon gradu 
tion, if tendered, an appointment as a comm iH 
sioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marin 
Corps or U. S. Air Force, and to serve on activ 
duty for not less than 3 years; if not in the reg i 
lar service, to accept an appointment in the ' 
serve and not to resign prior to the 6th anniversalt 
of graduation. If he marries while a student E 
will be discharged. . 
Qualified graduates become ensigns in the U. g 
Navy, and some may be commissioned 2nd lie 


in the U, S. Marine Corps to fill vacancies. 
ited number may be commissioned in the 
Air Force. 7 
ance requirements may be obtained from 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department of 
Navy, Washington, D. C., or the United States 

Academy, Annapolis, Md. The Commandant 
Aidshipmen is Captain Charles A. Buchanan, 
, and the Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
is Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy, USN. 


_ U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 
The Museum is a department of the Academy 


a United States 


United States Coast Guard is responsible 
_a@ wide range of duties which are concerned 
ih maintaining safety and order upon the high 
Ss and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
n of the United States. The primary purpose 
most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
= a program of education among ship 
rators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
eration in the prevention of marine casualties. 
is role includes maintenance of more than 38,000 
te navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.— 
ng 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving. activities; 
noval of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
ion; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
di navigable waters of the United States and in 
ska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
th Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
ions; and supervising the engagement, records 
i discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
rehant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
the Coast Guard has a fleet of 354 larger 
els of various types and 137 aircraft. 
he Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
ndant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
shington, D. C., through a field organization of 
District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
ited States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
e constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
United States at all times the Coast Guard 
rates as a service of the Treasury except when 
rating as a service of the Navy. 
loast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
en an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
stoms Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
ts’? to protect the revenue. These came to be 
pwn as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
renue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
anization dates from Jan. 28. 1915, when the 
yvenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services. were 
ged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
Service’s duties were-mcreased when the 
ast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
en functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
1 Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
ard by Executive order. This last addition 
ans that the Service now furthers safety at 
through supervision of the construction and 
ipment of merchant ships and by exercising 
ciplinary controls over their personnel. 
io meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 


he United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
ndon, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
jon building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
asury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

e Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
ring, military science, cultural and other pro- 
sional subjects. Cadets are paid $973 a year 
n rations and are credited with the sum of $600 
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under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval tra- 
ditions and sacrifices. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Rob- 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prints and many 
objects associated with important naval events of 
the past. 


Coast Guard 


formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1953 to about 35,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 40 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, and 8 nurses, besides 
59 physicians serving part time. The. authorized 
force of civilian employees was 6,156. 

Chief among the groups organized for the wat 
emergency: was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limited to former 
members after being demobilized with the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with 13,000 members in 328 communities. Its pri- 
mary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in the 
promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., where officer candidates 
receive instruction. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 

The Coast Guard maintained 38,169 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day-_ 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1953, 39 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 41 Racon stations were being 
operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scientific 
improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions; RACON station 
(RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance and 
bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane or ship 
from such a beacon. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses “and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


to defray the-cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay.. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 


Presidents in Military Uniform 


esident Eisenhower is the 19th President with 
nilitary record. Over one-half of the Presidents 
yed their country in uniform. The others were 
ishington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, 
er, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 


Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benj. Harrison, 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Truman. Lincoln 
served briefly in the Black Hawk war. Johnson was 
appointed military governor of Tennessee by Lin- 
colin. Arthur was a quartermaster general for New 
York State in Civil War days. 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 
Col. Irene O. Galloway, GS, Director, the Penta- 
Washin: Cc 


gon, gton, D. C. 
The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army Auxil- 
jary Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. The mission of 
the WAC is te provide for the assimilation an 

appropriate utilization within the Army of the 
volunteer womanpower of the Nation, with the 
exception of women officers appointed in the 
Army Medical Service. Enlistment is open to all 
women between 18 and 34, inclusive, who are high 
school graduates or have successfully completed 
the General Educational Development Test, high 
school level, are citizens of U. S. or have first 
papers, single, and without dependents under 1 

The training program consists of 8 weeks’ basic 
training followed by 6 to_16 weeks of specialist 
training for new recruits. In addition to the WAC 
Leaders, Officer Training and Officer Candidate 
courses, Regular Army schools for technical train- 
ing are open to Wacs. With the exception of com- 
bat training, instruction for Wacs parallels that for 


men. 
The first training center was opened at Fort Lee, 
Va., June 15, 1948. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE 


Col. Ruby F. Bryant, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. F 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 
military services, was established 1901, as_a 
component of the Army Medical Service. Its 
strength was less than 200 until World War I 
when its peak reached 21,480; during World War 
II it rose over 57,000. $ 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
a permanent Nurse Corps in the Army Medical 
Service, with permanent commissioned rank, sec- 
ond lieutenant to colonel; and with an authorized 
strength in the ratio of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of 
the Regular Army, This Act also provided for an 
Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is 5,510. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas for nurses without prior service. 


ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Col, Nell Wickliffe, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C, 

WMSC, RA, was estab. 1947 as an officer corps 
of the Regular Army, including members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is composed of dieti- 
tians, physical and occupational therapists. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, 
unmarried and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Surgeon General, and complete a course in 
their medical specialty. Applicants with academic 
degrees may enroll in clinical training courses of 
the Army Medical Service. In addition to 12- 
month dietetic and physical therapy courses in 
Army hospitals, the occupational therapy section 
provides 12-month training for those who have 
completed the first year of a two-year graduate 
occupational therapy course of four years of a 
five-year undergraduate course leading to a degree. 
This is counted toward a degree by civilian insti- 
tutions offering these courses. 

The chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three spe- 
cialist sections are temporary lieutenant colonels. 
Other members range from second lieutenant to 
major and may be commissioned in the Regular 
Army after 6 months as a Reserve officer. 


WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Qualified women may become commissioned. of- 
ficers in the Medieal Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers, They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


WOMEN IN REGULAR NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE 


Capt. Louise Kathleen Wilde, Asst. Chief for 
Women, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1948 the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve was abolished and all members were 
permitted to join the Regular Navy and the Naval 
Ae iods of enlist 

The per of enlistment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy. All pro- 


visions of the law relating to pay, leave, mr 

Sinle qoscereeet ar aata ¥ icable to vi 

male avy are applica 

en personnel of the Navy. However, husbanci 

womenvin the Navy will not be 
dents unless they are af 
ir wives for their chief support. 

Women are not to be assigned to duty i 
craft while such aircraft are engaged in 
missions nor shall they be assigned to du 
vessels of the Navy except hospital ships and 
transports. ; 


NURSE CORPS, U. S. N. and U. S. N. 


rege Pr re rey" NC, pies pre 
reau o icine urgery, Navy Dept., Wy? 
ington, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, U. S. Navy, was_establii 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps 
its members commissioned officers. The law 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce 
service in emergencies, It authorizes 6 nurses 
1,000.of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. — 
strength of. regular and 

11,086 on active duty in . 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in | 
pitals and dispensaries at home and abroad] 
hospital ships and transports, with the Milii 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Milii 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants for the regular and reserve corps me 
be registered professional nurses who can meet 
physical, mental, moral and professional stand 
required. All initial appointments are made 
the reserve corps and members are permittec 
transfer to the regular corps later providing 
meet the qualifications. Appointments in the FF 
serve are made in the rank of ensign, lieuter 
(j.g.), and lieutenant, depending on experience -} 
age. Applications must be received by the Bur 
a thane, Personnel before the applicant’s ¢ 

ay. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


Col. Mary J. Shelly, Director, headquar 
USAF, Washington, D. C. = ; 
A law passed in 1948 authorized qualified’ wor 
serving in the Armed Forces to join the US: 
Currently, single women between 18 and 34 
clusive, with no dependents under 18, are accerie 
for initial enlistment. Parental consent is requi: 
for those under 21. A woman with prior sery 
the Armed Forces is elegible for enlistment if 
age. does not exceed 35 plus the years of p2 
service completed since 1943. Enlistment per 
are for 3; 4, 5, and 6 years. Duty assignments | 
spread over 34 out of 44 AF career fields. : 
Civilian or enlisted women between the ag 
2045 and 2614 who are high school graduates 
qualizy to attend Officer Candidate School at Le 
land Air Force Base, Texas. Civilian women 
college degrees, together with civilian experience 
varying length-and responsibility may qualify 
direct reserve commission in the grades from 
lieutenant to lieutenant colonel inclusive, 3 
muelity BL pene sce — ist lieuten. 
e. over ears of age om! 
standing abilities. si pai 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


flig 


ns 


ious Uj 


k she receives 
entrance depends on professional experience @i 
educational background. Most Reserve appoit 
ments are for 1st and 2nd lieutenant: some @& 
higher. Appointments to the Regular Air Force @ 


i 


er. ee 
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ide from Reserve applicants on extended active 

y. Applicant nominated for 2nd lieutenant must 

‘under 27; for Ist lieutenant, under 30. Cer 

cep tions are possible. Nurses have the same rank 
privileges as other officers in the Air Force. 


ti AIR FORCE WOMEN’S 
. MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


. Miriam EB. Perry, Chief, Office of the Sur- 
General, Hq USAF, Washington, D. C. 
ASC, USAF, was organized when the USAF 
cal Service was established in 1949. It is an 
ers corps of dietitians, physical therapists and 
upational therapists. 
AN applicant must first be commissioned in the 
‘ited States Air Force Reserve. If qualified, she 
ay apply aiter 6 months of extended active duty 
r a commission in the Regular Air Force. 
‘To-be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- 
ve, a dietitian must possess a bachelor’s degree 
om an accredited college or university with a 
jor either in foods and nutrition or in institu- 
mn management. In addition, she must have 
mpleted an approved hospital dietetic internship 
have had 3 years acceptable hospital experience. 
or a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
ist have a minimum of 90 semester hours in an 
credited college or university, and must also have 
npleted an approved training course in physical 
apy. For Reserve appointment, an occupation- 
therapist must have a minimum of 60 semester 
jurs in an accredited college or university and be 
graduate of an approved School of Occupational 
ee py. = Prices a meets certain peuiare- 
ents as to education and experience may ap-. 
inted in a higher grade. 
individuals who have the basic educational and 
meral qualifications for appointment in the Regu- 
Air Force may be commissioned as 2nd lieuten- 
ts in the Reserve for the purpose of completing 
hospital dietetic internship, physical therapy 


he U. S. Marine Corps, a component of the 
tion’s armed forces since Nov. 10, 1775, was 
laded during 1953 by General Lemuel C. Shep- 
d, Jr., Commandant, who took office Jan. 1, 
62, for a 4-year term. 

fruce in Korea found the Ist Marine Division 
d the ist Marine Aircraft Wing there. To 
engthen the U. S. position in Asia the 3rd 
Pe ne Division with supporting aircraft was sent 
apan. 

in the United States the Marine Corps was espe- 
y active in testing new tactics and equipment 
ated to the possibilities of atomic warfare, 
ne tests centered on the helicopter, which was 
st used in Korea by the Marines. At Desert 
ck, Nevada, helicopter-borne Marines demon- 
aved their vertical envelopment tactics during 
muciear explosion, showing that the helicopter 
ld carry combat troops from widely dispersed 
et aa bypass radioactive areas in an amphibious 
eration. 

For that and other purposes one of the largest 
d fastest helicopters in the world was built for 
¢ Marines. The strategy of ship-to-shore move- 
pnt was advanced with the development of the 
ghty Mite; a smaller, helicopter-borne vehicle 


e United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
fourth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
sining—has a complement of 800 Cadet-Midship- 
=n from every state in the Union, and the Dis- 
ct of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii 
d Puerto Rico. 3 
On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
ipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
arine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ip in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
es also receive a Bachelor of Science degree and 
mmissions as officers in the United States Naval 
serve and in the United States Maritime Service. 
er 9,000 have been graduated from the Cadet 
rps and its Academy since 193 

e course of the United States Merchant 
arine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
e year as Fourth Classman at the Academy; 

year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
‘ars as Second and First Classman at the Acad- 
ppointment of candidates is governed by a state 
hd territory quota system based on population, A 
ndidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
opm accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
mpetitive examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
vy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
made up and graded by competent college en- 
nce authorities. 


— 


Marine Corps; Merchant Marine 731 


training or occupational therapy clinical work. 
To be eligible for a Reserve commission, appli- 
cant must be a female citizen, physically and edu- 
cationally qualified, between 21 and 45 years of 
age and have no dependents under 18. For a Regu- 
lar commission, applicant must possess the appro- 
priate bachelor’s degree, have the required 
professional training, be single or divorced, have no 
dependents under 18, and be under 27 for appoint- 
ment as a 2nd lieutenant and under 30 for ist 
lieutenant. Queries may be directed to the Surgeon 
General, United’ States Air Force, Washington 25, 
ma on ee coelne Chief, Women’s Medical Special- 


WOMEN MARINES 


Col. Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Hg. U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 3 

Women Marines, recognized since 1918, were 
authorized as regulars by the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. They serve at 
Marine Corps posts throughout the U. S., a 
Reserve District Hgs., recruiting stations, and in 
Hawaii and Europe. 

Women must be 18 to 31 years of age for en- 
listment and 21 for commissioning; must be single 
upon entering the Marine Corps but may marry 
while on duty. Women who marry may be released 
from service after serving a prescribed tour of 
duty subsequent to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks. of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted twice 
yearly at Quantico, Virginia for meritorious en- 
listed women and college students or graduates 
who attend a 12 weeks’ course in the Women 
Officers Training Class before commissioning. 

During 1953, an average of 2500 Women Marines 
served on active duty at posts and stations through- 
out the country, including Washington, D. C., and 
San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
and in Italy and Germany. 


The United States Marine Corps 


that can do any thing a jeep can do and consider- 
ably more, and the perfection of lower torso body 
armor, which, coupled with the bullet-proof vest, 
protects combat troops from shell fragments. 
The ist Marine Provisional Air-Ground Task 
Force was activated and is now based in Hawaii. 
The Task Force, built around a regimental combat 
team from Camp Pendleton and aircraft units 
from El Toro, both in California, now extends a 
fully equiped and ready force from the con- 
tinental United States. Heretofore, combat-ready 
Marines had been based on the two coasts. 

End of hostilities in Korea brought no change in 
the strength of the Marine Corps, which remained 
at approximately 230,006 officers and men. Public 
Law 416, 82nd Congress, requires the Marine 
Corps to be maintained at a minimum strength of 
3 divisions and 3 aircraft wings. 

Principal bases for Marines in the United States 
proper continue at Quantico, Va.; Camp Lejeune, 
N. C.; Cherry Point, N. C.; Miami, Fla., and 
Camp Pendleton and El Toro, Calif. In Hawaii the 
Marine base borders Kanohe Bay on Oahu. 

Elsewhere through the world Marines are on 
duty with the various fleets, at U. S. embassies, 
at Naval, NATO and United Nations installa- 
tions, and on training exercises of varying scope 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


A candidate must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application. is received by the Supervisor. 
Discharged veterans, armed services and Merchant 
Marine are granted an age waiver to 22nd birthday 
and are also allowed five points additional on 
competitive schelastic test. A candidate must be 
of good moral character, of sound constitution and 
not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or more than 6 feet 
4 inches in height. Candidates must have a mini- 
mum vision of 20/20 in each eye without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, Off. of Mar. Trg. 
cad haces U. S. Dept. of Comm., Washington 25, 


D.C. 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., formerly 
the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is situated on 
the north shore of Long Island near the conflu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
covers 65 acres. 

Under federal legislation the Academy is au- 
thorized to receive not more than 12 candidates 
each year from Latin American Republics, for the 
full four-year course. . 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S. 
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Casualties of All Belligerents in World War 1 


‘ar Department i 


Mecuted. | Killed ana | wonaded: | Prisoners’ [> total 


Casualties \and Missing; Casualties 


re 

6,160,800 
3,190,235 
2,197,000 


*, 


Country io - Soe 

- ALLIES ‘umber Number 
uss ele aise 12,000,000 1,760,000 
Russia......+, ott 1357800 
8,904,467 908,371 
5,615,000 50,000 
4,355,000 126,000 
i 300 
750, 335,706 

707,343 45, 
eaatote oa 

Pacisisis 0, x 
eegube oor ce 000 7,222 

Montenegro.......--. 000 4 
Fotal ..3. <i (o<c.00 5,152,115 


Germany. ,-...-.++--+- 11,000,000 1,773,700 
Austria-Hungary sascee 7,800,000 1,200,000 
ROW Cie, fale oiee sees 2,850,000 325, 
Bulgaria........ eeeeee 1,200,000 87,500 

Total............| 22,850,000 


Grand total..| 65,038,310 8,538.315 


World War II Casnnities of U. S. Armed Forces 


Dec. 7, 1941—Dec. 31, 19468 
Source: Department of Defense. Data of July, 1953 


3,386,200 | 


12,831,004 4,121,090 


4,216,058 
3,620,000 


1,152,800 
200,000 


000 250,000 
152.390 27,029 x 
8,388,448 | 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 | | 
| 21,219.452 |! 7.750.919 |! 37.508.686 


Dead and wounded 


Branch Numbers Deaths 
of service engaged 
Total Total 
deaths Battle Other 

. 11,260,000 884,135 318,274 234,874 83,400 

4,183,466 102,821 65,043 39,379 25,664 

669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 

16,112,566 1,878,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 670,8 


aHostilities were offivially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 31, 1946, but only a: 
battle deaths and wounds not mortal were incurred aiter the Japanese acceptance of Allied peace te 
Numbers engaged from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Na 
Total—14,903,213 { 

The data for Army represent final audited figures but those for Navy and Marine Corps are still ¢ 
data there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of wh 


on Aug. 14, 1945. 
3,883,520, Marine Corps—599,693. 


ject to revision. In addition to the foregoing 
574 were battle deaths. 


FOR KOREAN CASUALTIES SEE PAGES 46-47-48 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records in the office 
of the Adjutant General of the War Department in 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 
686 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men). 


s eye 
American Military 
1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 
1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
rebellion. 
1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 
1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 
1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama. 
1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 
1906-1909—Intervention in Cuha. 
1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 
1911—Intervention (to collect. customs) in Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 
1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 
1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


Action, 1900-1953 


Confederate Army, estimated, no official rece 


in the office of the Adjutant General of the * 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 
954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wo 
21,570 
59,297 


(1,286 officers, 20,324 men); died of disea 
1,294 officers, 58,003 men}. Totals, 1338 
(4,626 officers, 129,159 men). 


1916—-Gen. John J. Pershing. with cavalry fo 
enters Mexico to punish Villa. 
1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 
1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. . 
1922-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and alll) 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units |} 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germans) 
1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid | 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean § 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa, | 


y 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
a bureau of the Dept. of Commerce that provides 
information for water and air navigation, mapping 
and other needs of commerce and industry. Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson initiated the first survey of 
coasts and harbors in 1807, but the work did not get 
under way until 1816, and did not become an unin- 
terrupted service until 1832. : 

Major functions are the production of nautical 
and aeronautical charts, based on field surveys, 
with large-scale topographic and planimetric maps 
along the U. S. coasts a by-product of the nautical 
charts. Aerial photographs are taken to verify 
topographic detail. Tide and current surveys are 
taken to reduce to a common level, or datum plane, 
soundings taken at different stages of the tide dur- 
ing hydrographic surveys. Magnetic observations 
are made and seismological studies are conducted 
to map earthquake areas and risks. 


The Survey maintains a fleet of 20 units with 
vessels in active service, some of which have pi 
surveying strategic waters along Alaska and in | 
Bering Sea in recent years. Much of the Bure 
work is conducted in uncharted seas and unt 
plored regions, where the security of life 4 
property depends on maps and data that the § 
vey furnishes. The Survey is divided into field a 
office forces. The director is a rear admiral (up} 
half) and the assistant director is a rear admit 
(lower half). Other commissioned Officers, nv 
bering about 185, range in rank from captain dé 
to ensign. They are engineers ‘and specialists ¢ 
hold administrative and key positions. There : 
about 2,000. civilian employes, half on duty in ° 
Washington office and the rest assigned to perm 
nent field installations, including mobile field pi. 
ties and crews of survey ships. 


4 
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World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of July 1, 1953 
Source: Treasury Department (cents omitted but included in total) 
Indebtedness 
Total Principal 
County Indebtedness “= pres Panninne 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Other Unpaid! 

$32,175,046 SLL; 969;907 cise $20,215,1280) |... ee eee 

26,024,539 12,741,086 $13,239,394 ,058 $862,668 

570,107,077 109,000,000 291,680,000 169,427,077 Lee 

Sines 29S yc al OC See: | Me ee PE eee SS, (RE Pe Ire at 12,286,751 

211,772,222 49,356,108 115,885,600 46,531,113 20,134,092 

ee ae is 2s 329,071,94' 447, 13,019,000 12,605,927 1,248,432 
Reiter cera pte whe 107,286, 0: Get Eee S 908, 4377,963 10,330,133 
wre ASS hiccale 5,280,785,801 | 1,234,568,468 | 2,629,081,531 | 1,417,135,801 486,075,891 
aisle c ON,» ee 7,630.859.301 891,000,000 | 3,477,000, 3,262,859,301 | 2,024,854,297 
Sei ites so ne ou ,360,256 18,741,000 12,775,000 8,844,255 4,127,056 
PPT ok tas 33,271,899 ,065 1,535,995 1,363,339 556,919 
“es See oe eee 2,107,012,659 386,500,000 | 1,618,400,000 102,112,659 100,829,880 
ge 3 ee anes 312,028,724 1,415,464 |. 5,464,000 5,149,259 Sh 
OE 310,788,679 | 1,253,455 | 4,944,227.) °°" 4,590,997 1,237,996 
Me rc sana, 3363,822,784 | “40,528,000 | 165,529,000 | 157,765,784 22,646,297 
89,418,175 19,613,560 44,247,000 25,557,614 74,791,007 

525,119,756 EOZOOL 297 4. os aware 332,518,459 88,750,311 

65,861,718 12,315,00) 49,310,000 4,236,718 2,588,771 

2. GE Aes 17,005,766,623 | 2,985,412,936 | 8,449,018,224 | 5,571,335,462 | 2,754,478,336 


includes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932. 

fhe German Government was notified on April 1, 1938 that the Government of the United States 
auld look to the German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of 
stria to the Government of the United States. 
increase over amount funded due to exercise of options with respect to the payment of interest 
e on original issue of bonds of debtor government. 
Represents~ payments deferred. 
he Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hungarian National 
nk an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from December 15, 1932, to June 
1937. The debt-funding and moratorium agreements with Hungary provide for payment in dollars 
the United States. 

he United States held obligations in the principal amount of $289,898.78, which, together with 
srued interest thereon, were canceled on October 6, 1939, pursuant to agreement of April 14, 1938 
agp ounce States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the United States Senate on 
ne 13, : 
excludes payment by the Rumanian Government to the Treasury on June 15, 1940, of $100,000 as 
token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering’’ Rumania’s 
Hebtedness to the United States. Siiver bullion in the amount of $29,061.46 was paid to the United 
ates on June 16, 1933, which payment was credited June 15, 1947. 
‘onsists principally of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Gevernment in U. S. 
his Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium. 
0Congress approved August 24, 1949, provides that any sum due or paid by the Government of Finland 
the United States, as the result of World War I shall be deposited in the Treasury and made avail- 
s for educational and technical instruction and training in the United States for citizens of Finland, 
d to provide opportunities for American citizens to carry out academic enterprises in Finland. The 
cember 15th, 1949, payment of $264,422.24 by Finland, was the first sum to be made available after 
date of the enactment of the joint resolution. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the | President of the United States, to an ex-president, 


ute to a national fiag. The salute to the Union, 
mmemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
d consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
ed at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
table artillery. 

4 2l-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
ir ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the 


chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family. The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con- 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes with- 
out pause. . 


Salute—guns are 
Se an 
Rank Ar- Depar-| flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 

zh commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 

‘ior to an ambassador....... A aes lee ry Bara 4 National anthem 
retary of Defense. . 19 19 4 Larch 

binet members..... Pe ii C 4 March 

retary of the Army... 19 19 4 March 

retary of the Air Force. . 19 19 4 March 

retary of the Navy..... es I Shean 4 March 

ssident pro tempore of the Senate EO! Salat erecta 4 March 

ENSIA TR CUAL ENON circle <iniejccciteinlseidis sivlevovs piece e's eles v0, 19 19 4 General’s March 
der or Assistant Secretary of the Army............... 17 17 4 March 

der or Assistant Secretary of the Air Force............ 17 17 4 March 

der or Assistant Secretary of the Navy............,.. Hy Pea wets 4 March 

vernors of Territories or foreign possessions within the 

imits of their respective jurisdictions. ................ BU ae oh etna os 4 March 

mer Chief of Staff. .....--.-- 2 ees ce cece teen eee eees 17 17 4 General’s March 
neral of the Army....«.....% Gipiathe ts chat ra bintai bic (olarnisvene 17 17 4 General's March 
RSS ran as hog plea larval luce 2 lara South solelbl are rece a att wi ‘ele Cees! Coenen 4 General's March 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U..S:; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 

A vice consul when in charge of the office and 
acting as consul general or consul is entitled te 
such courtesies. 


Yther Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
erican envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
; general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
sisters resident and ministers resident accredited 
the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
res and like officials accredited to the U. S., a! 
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Source: Selective 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 was enacted by 
Congress, approved June 24, 1948, as an imperative 
defense measure. Major General Lewis B. Hershey 
was appointed Director of Selective Service. The 
Selective ee sae Service Act of 1940 had 
expired March 31, é 

The 1948 Act was extended July 9, 1950, for a 
period of one year, with two amendments. 

One amendment gives the President authority to 
call into active service without their consent any 
or all members and aes of any or all reserve com- 

onents of the armed forces. Gi 
3 The other amendment makes provision for pay- 
ment of employees of local and appeal boards at 
the wage rate prevailing where they work. 

An Act approved June 19, 1951 (Public Law 51, 
82nd Congress), is in actuality an amended Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948. As it provides for a 
commission to study and report to Congress on a 
Universal Military Training program for men 18 
to 19, however, it is titled ‘‘Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.’ The act extends Selec- 
tive Service indefinitely, but fixes July 1, 1955 as 
the deadline for induction of men into the Armed 
Forces, except those deferred by regulation. 

PROVISIONS OF ACT 

ne draft liability age from 19 to 26, to 
1814 26; 

Extending eriod of service from 21 to 24 months, 
with a Fe ae reserve obligation of 6 years; 

Lowering physical and mental standards; 

Extending until July 1, 1953 presidential au- 

thority to extend enlistments in the regular and 
reserve components, but individually not more than 
once; 
Providing that registrants deferred because of 
conscientious objection must perform civilian work 
contributing to ne national health, safety or in- 
terest for 24 months; 

Limiting the strength of the Armed Forces to 5 
million and suspending the 2 percent numerical 
limitation on women in the Armed Forces until 
July 31, 1954, 

“The President, on July 7, 1950, authorized use 
of Selective Service to bring the Armed Forces up 
to strength. The first call was for 20,000 men, to 
be delivered in September, 1950. : . 

By January 1954 the cumulative inductions 
since 1948 totaled approximatly 1,615,000, of which 
81,430 went to the Marines, the remainder to the 
Army. 

inmmediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies State Directors of the 
numbers apportioned to thetr states on the basis 
of those classified 1-A—that is, those available for 
service. In accordance with the policy of decen- 
tralization governing administration of Selective 
Service, inquiries concerning numbers of men al- 
located to an individual state are referred to the 
State Director for that state, as are all inquiries 
concerning state administration. 

Selective Service has no means of predicting what 
future calls may be levied on it. It is responsible 
for the process by which men between the ages of 
1812 and 26 are made available for service or de- 

rred. 
errne Armed Forces—not Selective Service—set 
physical and mental standards and conduct physi- 
cal examinations and determine the size of the 
monthly calls. 

4 QUALIFYING FOR COLLEGE 

Approximately 500,000 college students took the 
selective service college qualification ‘test, which 
was offered on eleven different dates between May 
1951 and Novmber 1953. Another test is scheduled 
for April 1954. Scores of registrants taking the 
test, together with class standings, are used by 
local boards for guidance in determining the regis- 
trants’ qualifications for occupational deferment as 
students. Local Board autonomy is not affected, 
as the local boards are not under compulsion to use 
either the scores or the class standing as criteria. 

A summary of the most important provisions of 
the 1951 Act, not outlined above follows: 

The purpose of the Act is to help meet the im- 
mediate requirements of the Armed Forces and to 
build up the Reserve components. 

All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United States are required to register on dates 
proclaimed by the President, with few exceptions, 
These exceptions include men on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under 
specified conditions, some aliens. 

EXEMPTIONS 

The Act provides for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son of 
families who lost one or more sons or daughters 

the war; ministers, ministerial students all 
under specified conditions. It provides no exemp- 
tion for former members of the Merchant Marine, 
as such. It defers members of organized units of 
Reserve components who were members of such 
units and meeting drill requirements before and 


Service System 2 i 
subsequent to February 1, 1951; certain membe 
the Reserve Officers Tr: Corps and other 
erccaéed Gavlie ofieidls: Wiese, iieetene 

ublic offic’ erm 
office. ‘Deferment of married men with chili 


fe 


torily pursuing a full-time course at a coll 
university, or si institution of learn: 

not be drafted until the end of their acad 
year, but may receive only one such defermer 

Exemptions and deferments continue only so | 
as the cause for them remains. There are no 
called ‘‘blanket’’ or ‘‘group’’ deferments. = 
dividual’s status with respect to his activity 
employment, as determined by the local hoe 
the governing consideration. _ 

The induction program provides for the ¢ 
of registrants who are available for service in) 
sequence of their birth day, b g with 4 
in the 25-year-old bracket and working down 
the lower age brackets. 

Reemployment rights for draftees- are sub 
tially the same as under the 1840 and 1948 
tive Service Act, with administration under 
Department of Labor. 

ORGANIZATION OF SYSTEM 
On June 29, 1953, Public Law 84-83rd Cong# 
was signed. This extended the so-called ‘‘Do 
and Dentist Drait- Act’’ for a period of two yes 
from July 1, 1953 to July 1, 1955. This Act x 
vided, in summary: Doctors who have comple! 
21 months of service will be ene from inducti 
credit is allowed for service performed both pag! 
to and subsequent to completion of medical schigu 
in determining a doctor’s priority for services Se 
sliding scale was established under which doct# 
with less than 9 months service—serve 24 mont i 
those with 9 to 12 months service—serve 21 mont 
those with 12 to 15 months service—serve : 
months, those with 15 to 17 months service—se *] 
15 months; an oath of service was prescribeds 
enable alien doctors to serve in our armed for 

A grand total of 6,189 physicians, 3,299 dent 
and 18 veterinarians were brought into serv 
under this law, between July 1951 and Septe 
1953. The Department of Defense placed no fi 
ther calls for doctors after August 1953. ; 

Another highlight during calendar year 1953 + ; 
the issuance of an executive order by the Presid! f 
which abolished fatherhood as a basis for deta. 
ment after August 24, unless extreme hardship 
privation could be shown. Under this order, m 
who, prior to August 25, became fathers or pay 
sented evidence to their local board that they wi 
going to be fathers were deferred; those who poh 
oo such evidence after August 25 are not defi 
rable. 

The Selective Service System is composea of 
national headquarters at 451 Indiana aves Nt ' 
Washington 25, D. C.; State headquarters in ¢ 
State; and headquarters similarly organized az 
with the similar functions in New York City, t] 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virem® 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Car® 
Zone—a total of 56. Approximately 4,000 look 
draft boards are functioning, one in each coun? 
except in sparsely populated areas, and, in pop 
lous urban areas. Each board is composed of th 
nes ey ater = pate 
ne or more boards of appeal are in operati 
in each Federal judicial district within each Ste 
and Territory, and in New York City, the Distr® 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islanel 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal Zone. # 

Questionnaires are sent to registrants soon a 
registration. The questionnaires ask facts wh 
help the local boards in their Classification wor 
The boards also take into consideration inform 
tion from employers, dependents and other source 
The registrant does not appear personally befa 
the board except_ when he reports for physical e¥ 
amination or induction unless he requests a pe 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in persoh 
additional information affecting his status. 

The registrant is placed by the local board 
one of five classes, each of which is divided ing 
subclasses. The classes—not including the sul 
classes—are as follows: 2 

Cc I-A: Available for military service. ( 
A subclasses include members of the Armed Forea 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 4) 
the Public Health Service; members of reser 
components meeting specified requirements ny 
aie qualified students taking military trai 
Class II: Deferred because of occupational statu 
Sees Wee Lee of dependency, j 

. erred specifica by law 
unfit for military service. ed on he 


Class V: Over the age of aaa 
service, age of liability for mili 


A ’ 


| 
: 


terans Administration is an independent Gov- 
lent agency charged with administering bene- 
Provided by law for veterans of all wars and 
ir families. The agency was created 24 years 
, in July, 1930, to bring under one roof the 
ree RopaTaie agencies—Bureau of Pensions, Vet- 
o ureau and National Home for Disabled 
unteer Soldiers—which were then handling 
terans’ benefits. 

K-servicemen and women numbered 20,219,000 
of Sept. 1, 1953. Of these veterans, 80%, or 
436,000, served in World War II. Another 2,079,- 
) had been in uniform since the start of the 
€an conflict in June, 1950. The remainder saw 
V <a other wars and in the peacetime estab- 
Since the outbreak of Korean fighting, many 
y benefits have been authorized by law for 
nerica’s newest group of Korean veterans. In- 
aded are VA compensation, pension and medical 
nefits on the same basis as for those who served 
ng time of war; vocational training for the 
sabled; a five-point Korean GI bill, and a num- 
r of others. 
Following are the major benefits administered 
A for veterans, their dependants and bene- 
es: 


| MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

S 0i Sept. 1,1953, VA was operating a network of 
é than 160 hospitals for the treatment of ill 
disabled veterans. It also was utilizing some 
s in civil, state and other federal hospitals on 
contract basis. 
During August 1953, VA’s average daily patient 
i exceeded 105,000 veterans, of whom 6,500 had 
mn in service after the outbreak of Korean hos- 
‘ties. More than half of the patients were being 
ated for menta! illnesses. 
feterans of all wars, as well as those on active 
ty since Korea, may be entitled to VA hospital 
e under the following general priority system: 


; 


U 


rred in or aggravated by wartime service. 
Second, veterans who state under oath that they 
e unable to pay for private treatment for non- 
vice-connected ailments. Veterans in this cate- 
ry must wait until beds are available. 


DOMICILIARY CARE 

Domiciliary care for veterans is available in 
VA homes. To be eligible, a ‘veteran must have 
chronic condition that incapacitates him from 
1 a living, and that requires him to have 
y a small amount of medical attention. Also, 
must have served during time of war or after 

outbreak of Korean fighting. Peacetime 
erans, in order to be eligible, must have service- 
nnected disabilities for which they are receiv- 
2 VA compensation. 
More than 17,000 veterans were in VA homes 
Sept. 1, 1953. 


KOREAN GI BILL 
new GI bill was enacted in July 1952, to as- 
t st-Korean veterans return to civilian life. 
e law contains five benefits: education and train- 
z; Government-guaranteed and insured loans for 
mes, farms and business; unemployment com- 
nsation; mustering-out pay, and job-finding help. 
Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
: bill, a_veteran-may get 142 days of education or 
zining for each day spent in service after June 
1950. The maximum is 36 months of training. 
hile in training, he will receive a Government 
owance each month to help him meet expenses 
d living cost. This is the only payment made. 
lition, fees, books, supplies and the like must 
me out of the monthly allowances. Py 
Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
hools and colleges are $110 a-month if they have 
_ dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
d $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
ose in training less than full-time, as well as 
ose training on the job or on the farm, receive 
yer monthly rates. 
The Korean GI bill permits a veteran to change 
; course only once. Since it is important for a 
teran to choose wisely in the first place, VA will 
ovide vocational counseling if he requests it. 
Through Sept. 1, 1953, a total of more than 200,- 
} Korean veterans had trained under the Korean 
pill. More than half had enrolled in colleges 
d universities. 
A second major benefit of the new GI bill is a 
loan program that operates under the same 
iditions that apply for World War II veterans 
der the original GI bill. Loans may be used to 
y, build or improve a home; buy a farm, farm 
1d or farm equipment, or to go into business. 
4s is the case for World War II veterans, GI 
me loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
500. Other real estate loans may be guaran- 


Veterans Administration 


irst, those suffering from injuries or diseases |’ 
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teed up to 50% with a $4,000 ceiling. Non-real- 
estate loans, such as business loans, may be guar- 
anteed up to 50% but the maximum is $2,000, 

By Sept. 1, 1953, more than 23,000 veterans had 
obtained loans under the Korean GI bill, amount- 
ing to $207,500,000. Better than 90% have been GI 
home loans. 

Both the education and training and the GI loan 
programs of the Korean GI bill are administered 
me phe VA. The remaining benefits of the law are 

Unemployment compensation—of $26 a week for 
@ maximum of 26 weeks—is handled through the 
states by the U. S. Department of Labor. An 
unemployed veteran must meet all the eligibilit; 
requirements of his state, before he may collec 
the allowances. 

The mustering-out program, administered by the 
Armed Forces, provides veterans with the follow- 
ing payments: $300 for those with at least 60 
days’ service who were on active duty outside the 
United States; $200 for those with 60 days or more 
service, who were not outside the USA, and $100 
fas those who spent less than 60 days on active 

uty. 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement. services, 
offered by the U. S. Employmént Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE DISABLED 


There are two laws providing vocational train- 
ing to disabled veterans. One, Public Law 16, 
applies to veterans disabled as a result.of World 
War II service. The other, Public Law 894, has 
to do with those disabled in service after June 
27, 1950, the start of the Korean campaign. 

Both laws operate in the same manner. Eligible 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, who 
are in need of vocational training to overcome 
their handicaps, may train in schools, on the>job 
or_on the farm, 

Before starting training, a disabled veteran will 
be interviewed by trained VA counselors and, if 
necessary, will be given a series of tests to de- 
termine his aptitudes, interests and abilities. 
These methods enable VA to help a veteran decide 
upon the type of training in which he’d be most 
likely to succeed. 

While in training, and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans may receive subsistence 
allowances in addition to their disability compen- 
sation pay, and also in addition to their training 
costs—tuition, fees and suaplies—which VA pays 
directly to the school. Maximum rates for those 
in the classroom are $75 a month, without depend- 
ents; $105 with one mepengens and $120 with 
more than one dependent. Additional allowances 
may be paid, depending on the veteran’s degree of 
disability and the family status. 

By Sept. 1, 1953, more than 600,000 disabled 
World War II veterans had received vocational 
training under Public Law 16. Forty percent of 
these had trained for top-level occupations in the 
professions and management. Another 4,000 vet- 
erans disabled since Korea had enrolled under Pub- 
lic Law 894, 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and read- 
justment allowances for unemployment. The GI 
loan program is the only benefit still in full force. 
The training program reached its cut-off point in 
July, 1950, and the readjustment allowance pro- 
gram ended for most veterans in 1949. 

The World War II GI loan program is essentially 
the same as it is for Korean veterans. However it 
will expire for most veterans on July 25, 1957, 
whereas the new loan program will run for 10 
Be after the end of the current emergency 
period. 

By Sept. 1, 1953, a total of 3,350,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans amounting to 
$21 billion. Of this amount, VA had guaranteed 
and insured more than $11 billion. More than 90% 
of the loans, or 3,080,000, were for homes. Farm 
loans numbered 65,000 and business loans 207,000. 

Veterans have made an excellent record of meet- 
ing their GI lean obligations. By Sept. 1, 1953, 
more than 542,000 loans had been repaid in full. 
By the same date, VA had paid claims on only 29,- 
000 defaulted loans—seven-tenths of 1% of all 
loans received by veterans. ; 

Turning to the education and training pro- 
visions of the World War II GI bill, a total of 
7,800,000 veterans of that war had enrolled in 
training during the ten years the program has 
been in effect. Of these, 2,300,000 had gone to 
college; 3,300,000 had trained in schools below the 
college level; 1,500,000 had trained on the job, and 
700,000 had taken farm training. 


; 


For the most part, World War II veterans still 
in training are those who began before the July, 
1950 cut-off date and who have remained in train- 
Ing ever since—except for interruptions beyond 
their control, such as summer vacations, illness 
and return to active military duty. Once a World 
War II veteran interrupts or completes a course 
under the GI bill, he eg een start another. 

The third wert nie World War II GI bill benefit— 
readjustment allowances for unemployment for the 


~ self-employed—came to an end for nearly all 


veterans in July, 1949. Nearly 9,000,000 veterans 
had received allowances, although most had found 
Gas after having been on the rolls only a few 
weeks, 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payments 
from VA. Wartime rates—paid also to veterans 
disabled since the start of the Korean conflict— 
range from $15.75 to $172.50 a month. Additional 
statutory awards are also payable to veterans with 
certain serious disabilities such as blindness and 
loss of limb. Peacetime rates are 80% of the war- 
time scale. 5 L > 

Pensions may go to veterans of either World 
War I or II, and to those who served during the 
post-Korean period, if they are permanently and 
totally: disabled for reasons not traceable to their 
military service, and if their annual incomes do 
not exceed $1,400 if single, or $2,700 if married or 
with a‘minor child. Rates are $63 a month, in- 
creased to $75 after 10 years or when the veteran 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Fis- Living |Deceased 


Deceased 
veteran 
cases 


Fis- Living 
I veteran Total 


cases 


Total Dis- 


Dollars 


542.610 
585,955 
610,122 


3 
838,937 
849,298 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FC- 
DA) was established in the executive branch of 
the U. S. Government Jan. 12, 1951, ‘‘to provide 
a plan of civil defense for the protection of life 
and property’”’ from attack. The principal respon- 
Sibility is vested in the states, with the Federal 
Government providing coordination and guidance. 


The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are 
appointed by the President of the U. S. A Civil 
Defense Advisory Council deals with policy and is 
composed of the Administfator and 12 members 
appointed by the President, 3 from state govern- 
ments, 3 from political divisions of the states, and 
the rest citizens of broad experience other than 
employes of the Government. 


The Administrator supervises programs of civil 
defense, including shelters, protective equipment, 
communications and treatment, and may conduct 
training programs and operate not more than one 
civil defense college and 3 civil defense technical 
schools, He may stockpile materials, The Federal 
Government will contribute to protective facilities 
if states match the Federal outlay, but will not 
pay for land, personal or administrative expenses, 
or for elements of construction not directly asso- 
ciated with defense, 


ee 


Marker Placed Where Casey 


A marker commemorating the railroad accident 
that brought death and fame to Casey Jones, 
the brave engineer of balladry, was dedicated 
July 25, 1953, on the Illinois Central right of way 
near Vaughn, Miss., by the Mississippi State His- 
torical Commission. Casey Jones was at the 
throttle of locomotive 382 pulling the Cannonball 
Express when he hit the rear of a freight train. on 


Veterans and Federal Civil Defense Administration 


bursement} year 


reaches 65. However, if the veteran 1 
aid and attendance the rate is $12 


On Sept. 1, 1953, more than 2,500,000 
were on VA’s pension com} tion ro 
cluded were 68,000 who were disabled since K 


INSURANCE 


lift ce 

ersonnel and yeterans. It automatically cover 
without cost, those in service for $10,000, mili 
any other GI insurance they might have ha = 
force. The free coverage lasts for 120 days ad 
separation from service. After discharge, a \v 
eran may apply for certain of insurances 
low-cost premiums. These policies do not j 
dividends. > 

On Sept. ie pte — shen 31000 orem 
erans were ding the new forms ar 
At the same time, nearly 6,500,000 World War: 
veterans were National Service Life < 
surance, and 430,000 World War I veterans © 
U. S. Government Life Insurance in force. 
OTHER BENEFITS : 
In addition to these, VA administers a numi— 
of other benefits for veterans and their dependerr 
Among them are programs providing cars for 
seriously disabled; housing grants for other di 
abled veterans, and numerous other benefits. 


cal veteran | veteran 


cases cases 


Total 
cases 


Total Di 
bursemesi. 


23105,973;0 
2'376,306,556 


Upon proclamation of a state of civil emergen: 
the President may place personnel and facilities « 
Federal departments at the discretion of civil dd) 
fense, including temporary replacement of hospi 
utility, communication and transport facilities 
and the Administrator may develop relief activitiel 

r 


beyond the limitations of the law. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Civil Defense Commission of New Yor 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergenc 
Act, supervises civil defense plans, which exec 
tives of cities and counties are expected to I 
out. In the event of an emergency its pow 
become broader and include direct operational 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking 
real and personal property as required for 
functions. In the event of attack it may con 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states h 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts 
suring cooperation between states for the welfa 
of the population. In New York 15 heads ¢ 
various commissions are ex officio members of ] 
Civil Defense Commission and 3 others are a 
ea at Governor. The State Directc 
appoin y e Commission is. C. R, 

Lt. Gen., USA, ret. ewe 5 


as also was Jones’ 
Jackson, Ten: 
“old 382” 


Generals of the Army 
\diey, Omar N. 

acArthur, ongie 

larshall, George 


or, xwell 
) Chief of Staff : 
Lieutenant Generals 


nold, William H 
olling, Alexander 


MAJOR GENERALS 
poondroth, William H. (N.G.); Paul 
e Allen, Frank A. Jr.; Allen, Roderick R.; 
mstrong, George E.; Back, George I.; Barriger, 
illiam L.; Barth, George B.; Beiderlinden, Wil- 
am A.; Bennett, Ivan L.; Bergin, William E.; 
ddle, William s.; Boatner, Haydon L.: 
arry L. (N.G.); Booth, Donald Pe. Bradley, 
seph S.; Brannon, Ernest M.; Bryan, Blackshear 
r} Bullene, Egbert F.; Byers, Clovis. E.; Camp- 
A Boniface; Canham, Charles D. W.; ‘Cannon, 
obert M.; Carter, Leslie D.; Chase, William Cs 
2 istenberry, Charles W.; Christiansen, James G.; 
ristmas, John K.; Clarkson, Percy Ww : Cleland, 
bseph P.; Colglazier, Robert W. Jr. (Res.); Col- 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Chief of Staff 


Adams, 


Bolen, 


wining, Nathan F............... June 30, 1953 
Generals 

ge reei San ees Oct. 10, 1950 
SR wot oe ted Oct. 29, 1951 
CAE Wea COS eo Oct. 29, 1951 
Eee ee aencie’ «woalahs apetele ts Oct. 29, 1951 
RY Male Wetec oRaebe< July 5, 1952 
Eo taeneveth has Fein ictele a « July 5, 1952 
Ato Gadin taro Oe June 30, 1953 

Lieutenant Generals 
BEAR ede iaveretcistelai=: =. Oct. 1, 1947 
era re cetera Oct. © 1, 1947 
Sse NO ere tae Apr. 11, 1951 
E Reiter ate ai, oa ties Apr. 11, 1951 
nea e thvarst oye. F Apr. 11, 1951 
BMF SRL EO. ice wclatieve!lei wows « sllitates July 28, 1951 
ne, Charies B: TIL... . 2 sues as 28, 1951 
yers, Charles T 5, 1952 
raigie, Laurence C 5, 1952 
iabeli, Charles P 5, 1952 
Dhnson, Leon W 5, 1952 
mith, Joseph. . 5, 1952 
hiatter, David M. 5, 1952 
oatner, Bryant L. 5, 1952 
tkinson, Joseph H 3, 1953 
mderson, Samuel E 1, 1953 
Donnell, Emmett, Jr 1, 1953 
erest, Titer Os Oars Se eee Pa ra ae 1, 1953 
foner, William H.....é.ec.see. 22, 1953 
tt, Donald L........2..66..005 22, 1953 


Major Generals 
Acheson, George R.; Anderson, Edward 


W.; 
in enbrandt, Francis L.; Armstrong, Frank A., 
“3 Asensio, Manurl J.; Barcus, Glenn C.; Baker, 
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| Holman, Jonathan L. 4 Honnen, George; 
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.S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 


(Data as of December 1, 1953) 
For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see page 55. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


lier, John H.; Collins, Harry J.; Collins, James 
F.; Cramer, Kenneth F. (N. G.); Cumminbs, 
Emerson Liv "Dabney, John A.; Dasher, Charles L. 
Jr.; Davidson, Garrison Hi: "Dean, William Rat 
DeShazo, Thomas E.; Doan, Leander Lac.; Du- 
laney, Robert L.; Homer O. Eaton (N.G.); Eberle, 
George L.; Eddieman Clyde D.; Ennis, Riley F.: 
Erickson, Edgar C. (N.G.); Farrell, Francis W.: 
Ferenbaugh, Claude B.; Fox, Alonzo P.; Fry, James 
C.; Gailey, Charles K. Jr.; Gaither, Ridgely; 
Gallagher, Philip E.; Gard, Robert G.; Garvin, 
Crump; Gavin, James M.; : Gay, Hobart R., Gillmore, 
William N.; Ginder, Philip Dew .; Griffin, Martin 
E.; Harkins, Paul’ D.; Harper, Arthur McK.; 
Harper, Joseph ns ie Harrold, Thomas L.; Hart, 
Charles E.; Hartness, Harlan N.: Hastings, Kester 
L.; Hays, Silas B.: Heaton, Leonard D.; Herren, 
Thomas W.; Hershey, Lewis B. (Ret.); Hickey, 
Thomas F.; Higgins, Gerald J.; Hodes, Henry I.; 
Horkan, 
George "A; Irving, Frederick A.; Klein, John A.; 
Kreber, Leo M. (N.G.); Lanahan, Francis bey 
Lanham, Charles T.; Lawton, Kirke B.; Lawton 
William S.; Lentz, John M.: Lieber, Albert Cc. 
Love, Walter D.; ‘MacDonald, John C.; Maddox, 
Halley G.; Maglin, William H.; Maeruder, Carter 
5 Marquat, William F.; Martin, Joseph A $5 
Matejka, Jerry ic Mathewson, Lemuel; McClure, 
Robert B.; McFadyen, Bernice M.; McGarr, Lionel 
C.; Mead, ” armistead D.; Meloy, Guy Ss. BL Mick- 
elsen, Stanley R.; oes leswart, William H.; Mil- 
burn, Bryan ‘ee ey, William M.; Mitchell, 
William L.; MMoitdene Robert M.; Moore, James 
E.; Mudeett, Gilman C.; Muller, Walter J.; Mur- 
phy, John B.: Nold, George J.; O’Connell, * James 
Ogden, David A. Ds Paimer, Charles D.; 
Partridge, Frank H.; Partridge, Richard C.; Peck- 
ham, Howard L.; "Pence, Arthur W.; Pierson, 
Albert; Read, George W. Jr. ; Reber, Miles; Reich- 
elderfer, Harry; Ridings, Eugene W.; Robinson, 
Bernard L.; Rogers, Gordon B.; Ruffner, Clark L.; 
Rutledge, Paul W.; Ryan, Cornelius E; Sawyer, 
Beckford E.; Scott, Stanley L.; Sebree, Edmund 
B.; Shambora, Wi Boe E.; Shaw, Franklin Pa 
Shepard, Whitefield P.; Sibert, Edwin L.; Simon 
E.; Sink, Robert F.; Smuthe, George W.; Snyder, 
Howard McC. (Ret.); Standlee, Earle; Stephens, 
Richard W.; Stewart, George C.; Stokes, John H. 
na Strickler, Daniel B. (N.G.); Sturgis, Samuel 
D. Jr.; Sullivan, Joseph P.; Swift, Ira P.; Tim- 
berman, Thomas So Trapnell, Thomas J: H.; 
Trudeau, Arthur B.; Uncles, John F.; Van Houten, 
John G.; Watson, LeRoy H.; White, Miller G. 
(Res.); Whitlock, Lester J.; Williams, Edward T.; 
Williams, Laurin L.: Williams, Samuel Te Wright, 
riggs K; Young, Robert N.; Zimmerman, Wayne 


THE AIR FORCE 


David H.; Barnes, Earl W.; Beau, Lucas V.; Bert- 
randias, Victor E.; Blake, Gordon A.; Borum, Fred 
S.; Boyd, Albert; Bradley, Mark E., Jr.; Brandt, 
Carl A.; Brentnall, Samuel R.; Briggs, James E.; 
Browne, Roger J.; Bunker, Howard G.; Burns, 
Robert W.; Carpenter, Charles I.; Carroll, Frank- 
lin O.; Carroll, Joseph F.; Carter, Warren R.; 
Copsey, Robert 'L.; Crabb, Jarred V.; Dent, Fred- 
erick R., Jr.; Dillon, Joseph V.; Disosway, Gabriel 
py Douglas, *Robert W. Jr.; Eaton, Robert E. L.; 
Eckert, William D.; Eubank, Eugene L.; Finch, 
George G.; Gardner, Grandison; Garland, E. Blair; 
Gates, Byron E.; ‘Gerhart, John D,; ‘Gilchrist, 
John R.; Glantzberg, Frederic E.; Griswald, Fran- 
cis H.; Grussendorf, Richard A.; ‘Hall, William E.; 
Hardin, Thomas D.; arbold, Norris Bi; 
greaves, John M.; tarmous Reginald Ch 
Reuben C. Jr.; Hutchinson, David W.; Irvine, 
Clarence S.; Kessler, Alfred A., Jr.; Kissner, 
August W..; ae Julius K.; Landan, Truman _H.; 
Landry, Robert B.; Langmead, Edmund C.; Lee, 
Morris J.; Lee, Robert M.; Lindsay, Richard C.: 
Lynn, Roy H.; Maude, Raymond C.; McBlain, John 
Res McCarty, ces Fe McConnell, John P.; 
McCormack, James, McCormick, John H.; 
McDaniel, Carl B,; icDonald. Thomas B.; McKee, 
William F.; McMullen, Clements; McNaughton, 
Kenneth P.;} Luedecke, Alvin R.; Mills, John S.; 
Montgomery, John B.: Moore, ‘Ernest: Morgan, 
William M.; Mundy, George W.; Myers, Colby M.; 


Nelson, Morris R.; O’Donnell, Emmett, Jr.; Ogle, 
Dan ¢.; Old, Archie J., Jr.; Old, William D.; 
Parker, Lewis eas Parks, Harlan C.; Picher, 


Oliver S:; Power, Thomas S.; Ramey, Roger M.; 
Rampy, ; Richardson, William L.; 
Ricks, Barl T.; Elmer J., Jyr.; Ruestow, 
Paul E.; Samford, John A.; Sanders, ‘Homer L.; 
Smart, Jacob E.; Senter, William O.; Smith, Fred- 
eric H peD Smith, Phillips W.; Smith, Sory; 
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3. Stow James S.; Strother, Dean C.; 
Sweeney, weitere. Jr.; oe Ralph Bay 


Arthur; 
B.; Thbhies arles E. Jr.; Tibbetts, 
Kingston E.; Timberlake, Edward J.; Timberlake, 
DEPARTMENT 
Fleet Admirals = 


, Ernest J. A Gackt hs ee. 17, 1944 

y, William D.. & 15, 1 
Nimitz, Chester W...........0200 19, 1944 

Admirals 

Warney, Robert Be i).3.2¢. 0.2.0.0: Oct. 2, 1950 
Duncan, Donald B. (Aviation)... .. Aug. 9, 1951 
Fechteler, William M...... Pte ne aeaa Feb. 1, 1950 
McCormick, Lynde D............. Dec. - 22, 1950 
Stump, Felix E. (Aviation) ....... June 27, 1953 


Vice Admirals 


M 

‘M 
Phillips, William K../ 2.2.7: July 28; 1953 
Price, John D. (Aviation).........Aug. 31, 1946 
IETS, CARGRUE Weis sa. + erase Apr. 26, 1948 
Vis FSS EE Gs ae ne a ce a Sept. 1, 1950 


Rear Admirals 


Ammon, William B.; Atkeson, Clarence L. C.; 
Austin, Bernard L.; Baker, Harold D.; Beecher, 
William G., Jr.; Biggs, Burton B.; Binford, 
Thomas H.; Bledsoe, Albert M.; Boone, Walter Fs 
Brittain, Thomas B.; Briton, Henry C.; Burke, 
Arleigh A.; Burrows, Thomas; Campbell, Robert 
L., Jr.; Carson, John H.; Chillingworth, Charles 
Ff. Jr.; Clark, Sherman R.; Collins, Howard Eyes 
Cooper, George R.; Crawford, George C.; Crom- 
melin, Henry; Cruzen, Richard H.; Curts, Maurice 
E.; Daniel, Henry C.; Daniel, John C.; Davis, 
Burton; Denebrick, Francis C.: Dennison, Robert 
L.; Dietrich, Neil K.; Duke, Irving T.; Dyer, 
George C.; Earle, Ralph, Jr.; Entwistle, Frederick 
I.; Espe, Carl F.; Forrestel, Emmet P.; Foskett, 
James H.; Glass, Richard P.; Green, Clark Gs 
Hanlon, Byron H.; Hartman, Charles C.; Hender- 
son, Harry H.; Higgins, John M.; Hill, Tom B.; 


Jones, J. 
Kiland, Ingolf N.; Larson, Harold 0.; Libby, 


Snackenberg, John A.: 


MARINE CORPS 


: Commandant, with rank of General 
Shepherd, Lemel ©. Jr............. Jan, 1, 1952 


Lieutenant Generals 


Brice, William DO. -....... yaa oe A . 
Cates, Clifton B.........° 2¢. 1oa8 
Hart, Franklin A.......). 17° 22, 1951 
Smith, Oliver P........ 00.07" 23, 1953 
Thomas, Gerald C,.....) 55° °7°° 7° » 1952 
COAST 


Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiraf 
<OpnetilnVerlin sss. mieenn. 4 oa.e Jan. 1, 1950 


Rear Admirals 


Cowart, Kenneth K............., Aug. 1, 1950 
Greenspun, Joseph... ... 1. )° °°" Apr. 1 1949 
‘STENT, SAT © ae a Mar. 10, 1950 
Hirshfield, James A)” . Oct 1) 1951 
Kenner, Frank T...... |. ..May 28° 1953 


¢ Os 


Officers 
Patrick W.; FSi ah Turner 
e. 

rt M. 


» Howar 
Lee B.: Webber, Keni 
Wetzel s. 


Lyman P.; 


Robe: 


hitten, ilson, Ros 


ings, Augustus J.; W: 
.; Wilson, Ralph E.; Within Fr 

Wombie, John P. Jr.; Wood, Chester C.; 

ridge, aim T.; Wright, George C.; Yeoms 


Hoskins, John M.; 
Beene H.; Johnso 
aa 


3 g, Stanhog 
.; Ruble, Richard W 
Russell, James S.; Storrs, Aaron P. III: Sti 
Harry Ei 
r.; Wee 
3 eeloc 


ney, John P.; Williamson, Thoma. 


Aeronautical Engineering Duty Only (AEDO) 
Bolster, Calvin M.; Clexton, Edward: Grant, Luci: 
M.; Harrison, Lloyd; Hatcher, Robert S.: Lon) 
quest, Theodore C.; Pearson, John B., Jr. 

Engin Duty Only (EDO)—Cowdrey, Ré 
T.; Dowd, Wallace R.; Haas, Peter W., Jr.; Hagu 
Wesley M.; Haven, Hugh E.; Holderness, Geor. 
A., Jr.; Leggett, Wilson D., Jr.; Manseau, Bernar: 
McKee, Logan; McShane, Ralph E.; Morga: 
Armand M.; Nibecker, Paul B.; Rickover, Hyma 
Spangler, Selden B.; Sylvester, Evander -¥ 
Wallin, Homer N.; Wenger, Joseph N. : 

Medical Corps—Baldwin, Frank; Behrens, Charl 
F.; Brown, Clarence J.; Cook, Sterling S.; Coop 
Thomas F.; Dana, Winfred P.; Fulton, James R? 
Gillett, Robert M.; Greaves, Frederick C.: L 1? 
Joseph B.; Owsley, John Q.; Pugh, Herbert 
Stone, Leslie O.; Swanson, Clifford. 

Supply Corps—Batchelder, Robert F.: DeKap 
Charles G.; Gillilan, Charles H.: Herlihy, Josep: 
L.; Hesser, Frederick W.; Hetter, Frederick 
Honaker, Walter W.; Ricketts, James B.; War 
field, Clarence G. (USNR); Yoran, George F. 

Chaplain Corps—Harp, Edward B.; ill 
Thornton C. ; 
Civil Engineer Corps—Alexis, Albert D.; Jeller} 
Joseph F.; Johnson, Harold W.; Perry, John RB 
Strain, Charles L. 

Dental Corps—Delaney, Henry R.; Harris, A 
fred R.; Malone, Ralph W.; Riebe, Herman P. 
Ryan, Daniel W. fi 

Naval Reserve—McQuiston, Irving M. (aviation) 

Retired Officers of Flag Rank of the U. S. Nay 
on Active Duty—Baldwin, Frank (Supply Corps 
Brown, John H., Jr.; Calver, George W. (Medies 
Corps); Ginder, Samuel P. (AV); Harrill, Willi 
K. V); Heffernan, John ~B.; ’ Hill, Harry W. 
thie ss oe Henry S. (AV); Ruddock, Theodore 


r: 
Commodore—Bates, Richard W. 


Major Generals 

Cooley, Albert D.; Cushm 
George F., Jr.; Hill, Willi 
ton C.; Linscott, Henry 
Megee, Vernon E.; Noble 


1 
A Pee: 5 June . 
800, ; LOUIS Be: peewee Be Feb. ; 
Perkins, Henty) 0.55). ene een July 


Richmond, Alfred C....../2)23222. Mar. 1 
Wood, Russell BE. .....i.. 1.2... ANE, 1 


4 
1 
H 
Perkins, Louis W........5......0, Dec. 1, 
1 
0 
6 
3 


See 


U. S.-Spain Defense Agreement 


A defense agreement between the United States 
nd Spain, based upon the principles of the Mu- 
Defense Assistance Agreement for defense of 
western world, was signed in Madrid Sept. 26, 
53, by Alberto Artajo, Spanish foreign minister, 
nd James C. Dunn, U. S. Ambassador. 
The U.S. agreed to contribute to air defense of 
ain, and aid improvement of its naval and mili- 
y- forces, subject to limitations of other inter- 
tional commitments and appropriations by Con- 
ress. Spain authorized the U. S. to ‘‘develop, 
tain and utilize for military purposes’’ areas 
d on, including construction of housing and 
ng of supplies. The areas to remain under 
panish command, the U.S. to supervise all Ameri- 
an personnel and facilities, Spain to be responsi- 
le for all claims against the U. S. by a third party 
a dealing with the land. The agreement is for 10 
ars, with two additional periods of 5 years each, 
“not terminated. : 
Two additional agreements on economic aid and 
ilitary aid were signed. The 3 agreements made 
yailable $226,000,000 in aid to Spain previously 
ppropriated by Congress for use in the 1953-1954 
scal year. Military equipment and modernizing 
Spanish land and naval forces was to take $141,- 
)0,000; economic aid, $85,000,000. Defense Secre- 
y Wilson designated the Air Force to proceed 
ith the military installations.. The military aid 
‘ogram was to be advised by a group of 116 under 
aj. Gen. A: W. Kissner. Naval bases became 
vailable to the U. S. Mediterranean fleet. 
These are executive agreements that do not call 
br ratification by the Senate. 


J, S..Korea Mutual Defense Treaty 


John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary of State, and 
yun Young Tai, Foreign Minister, Republic of 
orea, signed a mutual defense agreement between 
orea and the United States Aug. 8, subject to 
htification. The two nations agree to act jointly 
vainst external armed attack or threat of attack. 
orea grants the U. S. the right to place its 
rmed Forces on Korean territory, as determined 
y mutual agreement, Treaty will be in force in- 
pfinitely. 
Dulles and President Rhee of Korea announced: 
) Armed Forces will act under U. N. jurisdiction 
il treaty comes into effect; (2) If a political 
bnference with the Chinese Communists results 
Communists methods of. frustration after 90 
ays, Korea and the U. S. will withdraw and “‘con- 
nit further regarding the attainment of a uni- 
ed, free and independent Korea’’; (3) Expendi- 
ares of $1 billion for Korea rehabilitation is 
anned, subject to Congressional appropriations, 
200,000,000 having been authorized; (4) Main- 
mance and development of R. O. K. land, sea 
ad air forces has been discussed. 


U. S.-Japan Security Aid 


A Mutual Security Aid Agreement between U. S. 
4d Japan was reached in August, 1953, and fur- 
her measures for Japanese self-defense were the 
bject of an ‘‘understanding,’’ announced Oct. 
), 1953. The first pact agrees to a standardiza- 
on of arms, to be manufactured by Japanese 
ms, outlines intelligence activities and makes 
Fovision for sale of Japanese goods. The second 
hderstanding states that the U. S. will supply 
ajor items of military equipment for the armed 
rees to be raised by: Japan, subject to Con- 
ressional authorization and the limitations of the 
apanese constitution. It was agreed that U. S. 
rces would withdraw as soon as Japanese forces 
ere in a position to defend the country. A total 
$50,000,000 in surplus farm commodities was to 
b supplied Japan. Control of trade with Com- 
unist China was to continue. Japan was to 
beralize regulations governing foreign investment 
ad hold down inflation. 
Civil Trials Agreement—U. S. and Japan signed 
h agreement Sept. 28 giving Japanese courts the 
timary right to try members of the U.S. Armed 
orces for offenses committed when off duty and 
limits. The accused has rights equivalent to 
ose given in U. S. courts. 
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European Defense Community (EDC) 


A treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity was signed in Paris, May 27, 1952, by the 
foreign ministers of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands, Four 
supplementary agreements were signed: a protocol 
to the NATO treaty extending guarantees of the 
NATO to the EDC; a reciprocal pact in which the 
EDC pledged the same guarantees to the NATO; 
a treaty between the 6 EDC members and Britain 


,committing the 7 nations mutually to resist ag- 


gression against any one of the group and a dec- 
laration by Britain, France and the U.S. that they 
would regard any threat against the EDC as a 
threat to their own security, and that they would 
maintain forces in Western Europe to defend the 
North Atlantic area. All agreements except the 
Big Three declaration required parliamentary rati- 
fication. West Germany’s legislature ratified May 
15, 1953. Others are pending. 

The treaty provided for a council of ministers, an 
assembly, an executive bureau and a court of 
justice. The council would have 3 members each 
from France, Italy, West Germany; 2 each from 
Netherlands and Belgium, 1 from Luxemburg, and 
would issue directives to the executive bureau. The 
assembly would be that of the Schuman coal-steel 
plan with 3 added from France, West Germany and 
Italy. The executive bureau of 9 would administer 
EDC forces. 

Basic infantry divisions were fixed “at 13,000 men 
each in peace, 15,600 in war; armored units 12,700 
and 14,600, and air units 1,300 and 2,000. Divisions, 
composed of men of the same national origin, were 
to be merged into army corps containing divisions 
of other nationalities. The entire force was to 
number 43 divisions by the end of 1954. Air and 
naval forces were to be coordinated at top command 
level. General Staff and army corps commands 
were to be of mixed nationalities, all forces 
were to wear the same uniform, and arms, equip- 
ment and training methods were to be standard- 
ized. EDC forces would be under the general di- 
rection of the NATO. 

Each country would use its own language and 
an auxiliary language, presumably English. Euro- 
pean troops could be stationed anywhere by a un- 
animous decision of the council, after consultation 
with the NATO council and, if necessary, approval 
of national parliaments. In an emergency, EDG 
and NATO councils would have combined meet- 
ings. An undisclosed part of the treaty defined 
plans for building a land force of 55 divisions with- 
in 3 years—40 standing and 15 reserve. Of the 40, 
France would supply 14, West Germany 12, Italy 
11 and the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg 
one each. 

West Germany, June 24, fixed..the_ peacetime 
strength of its fighting forces in the EDC at ap- 
proximately 410,000 men, War strength at 500,000. 
Production of war materials within the EDC na- 
tions and exportation and importation of such 
goods to and from outside countries was prohibited 
except as authorized by the bureau. In negotiations 
between West Germany and the Western powers, 
West Germany was permitted to make any war 
material authorized by the bureau except aircraft, 
heavy ships, and atomic and biological weapons. 

Guarantee by U. S.—The Senate on July 1, 1952, 
by 72 to 5 ratified a protocol by which members of 
NATO individually guaranteed to support EDC. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


The North Atlantic Treaty, basis of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), was drawn 
in the fall of 1948 after the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg had invited the United States and 
Canada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
defense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 
way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal and 
went into effect Aug. 24, 1949. Turkey and Greece 
were added later. 

The nations announced their support of the 
U. N. and their desire to settle differences peace- 
fully, and agreed to develop their individual and 
collective capacities to resist attack. The im- 
portant military clauses are: 

They will consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integ- 
rity. political independence or security of any 
of them is threatened. 


cw ¥ =~ : > ‘ 


They agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
all of them and that in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense, recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the U. N. Charter, they 
will take such action as deemed necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to r re 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. The at and cuvunter-measures shall 
immediately be reported to the U. N. Security 
Council and action shall be terminated when 
the aes has taken measures to restore in- 
ternational peace. 

They agree to establish a council, on which 
all are represented, to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, pri- 
marily establishment of a defense committee 
to recommend measures implementing Articles 
3 and 5 (Collective self-defense). - 

An alteration in the treaty was ratified by the 
Senate July 15, 1953, 72 to 15. It provides that 
American troops serving abroad may be tried in 
foreign civil courts, rather than in U. S. military 
courts, for offenses committed off duty. The Presi- 
dent appealed for ratification, which was voted by 
37 Republicans and 35 Democrats. 


West German Peace Contract 


Contractual arrangements between the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany were signed in Bonn May 26, 
1952, The document was intended to end the war 
status and controls of the occupational regime. 
U. S. ratified contract July 1, 1952, 77 to 5, 
British House of Commons ratified Aug. 1, with 
Labor in opposition. West Germany’s legislature 
ratified it May 15, 1953. . 

The occupation statute was repealed, the allied 
high commission and land commissions were abol- 
ished, Ambassadors became intermediaries. Al- 
lied troops may be maintained to repel threats to 
the security of West Germany and Berlin, and for- 
eign troops may be added without consulting Bonn. 

The Federal Republic is to be an equal partner 
in the European community, conforming to the 
U. N. charter and statute of the Council of 
Europe and joining EDC. The reunification of all 
Germany by peaceful means is agreed on. The 
Federal Republic agrees to help Berlin in all econ- 
omic and political matters. 

Arbitration of disputes under the contract is to 
be by a tribunal of 9 eminent jurists, 3 from the 
Republic, 3 from the Powers and 3 neutrals agreed 
on. It will have power to annul legislative, judicial 
and administrative decisions that go counter to 
the contract. 

The contract stipulates decentralization and de- 
cartelization of various industries to overcome ex- 
cessive economic power and threats to peace. Com- 
pensation to victims of Nazi persecution, restitution 
of property removed from foreign countries, pro- 
vision for admission of homeless refugees are pro- 
vided. The Republic will indemnify the powers for 
claims arising out of the work of the former Joint 
Export-Import agency, the assets of which are 
transferred to the Republic. Foreign property 
rights in Germany will be restored. Disputes will 
be heard by a council of arbitration of 9 members, 
Full control over civil aviation is given Republic. 


A commission will coordinate civil and military 
aviation, 


U. S. Defense Treaties 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between U. S. and 
ma of the Philippines was ratified Mar. 20, 

A Mutual Defense Treaty between U. S. the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand was in effect Apr. 29, 1952. 

A Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere 
Defense, including arms and economic aid, was 
enacted in 1952-1953 between the U. S. and Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Dominican Republic; Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and not accepted by Mexico and 
Argentina. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance (Treaty of Rio de Janiero) was signed Sept. 
2, 1947, by U. S., and 19 Central and South 
American nations, some of which made reserva- 
tions. Mutual defense against external attack was 
agreed on, but each nation had right of with- 
holding consent to use of its armed forces. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


Treaty of Peace with Japan was signed by the 
U.S. and 48 other nations at San Francisco, Sept. 
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8, 1951. Soviet Union, Poland 
refused to sign; India and 


Allied powers. The Japanese t A 
pact Nov. 18, 1951, and Emperor Hirohito sig! 
Nov. 19. U. S. Senate ratified it Mar. 20 
and President Truman signed it 
went into force Apr. 28, 1952. 
India negotiated a separate peace treaty 
Japan June 9, 1952, waiving all reparation 
Territorial rights renounced by Japan ii 
claims to Korea, to the islands of Port Ha 
Quelpart and Dagelet; to Formosa, the P : 
the Kuriles, and that part of Sakhalin . 
1905; to Antarctic area, Spratly Islands and 
Paracel Islands. Japan agreed to U.N. trusteess 
and U.S. administration for Nansei Shoto, : 
ing the Ryukyu and Daito Islands; for Nanpo Shcs 
including the Bonin and Volcano Islands and EM; 
sario Island, and for Parecel and Marcus Is es 
Japan agreed to subscribe to U.N. princip. 
and to support U.N. action. Allied powers agr 
to repatriate Japanese forces, under the Pot 
proclamation.of July 26, 1945. The treaty sta 


All occupation forces of the Allied powerr 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as pos 
sible after the coming into force of the presena®, 
treaty, and in any case not later than 90 d 
thereafter. Nothing in this provision sha 
however, prevent the stationing or retention o 
foreign armed forces in Japanese territory un 
der or in consequence of any bilateral or multi4g) 
lateral agreements which have been or may be 
made between one or more of the Allied Powers: 
on the one hand, and Japan on the other. 


Under this clause, Japan and the U. S. conclua 
a Security Treaty Sept. 8, 1951, authorizing t 
U. S. to maintain armed forces in and arou 
Japan, to ‘‘deter armed attack upon Japan.’’ 7 
other power would have military rights in Japa 

during the pact, continuing until the U.N. oro { 
security disposition provided for the maintenan 
of peace. U.S. ratified it Mar. 20, 1952. An BE 
ministrative agreement under which Japan was & 
pay $155,000,000 a year and furnish real estate £ 
U. S. defense bases in Japan was signed Feb. 2%) 
1952, U. S. to pay maintenance costs. 


JAPAN-CHINA TREATY 


China was not seated at the conference. Jap: 
and the Republic of China (Nationalist) sign 
a treaty of peace Apr. 28, 1952, at Taipei, Fe : 
mosa. Japan renounced claims to Formosa, Pe 
cadores, Spratly and Paracel Islands; recognize 
Chinese-born residents of the islands as nations 
of the Republic; renounced all special rights 
interests in China; agreed to liquidation of Jap: 
nese property on Formosa by joint commissic 
agreed to principles of U. N. Treaty applies to “ch 
the territories which are now, or which may 1 
hereafter under the control of the Republic.’’ Chir 
waives claim to reparations. 

Japan recognized the Republic of China Decens 
ber, 1951, The present treaty was advised by tk! 
U. S., opposed by Great Britain. 


Yalta Agreement 


Agreements vitally affecting the conduct « 
World War II and the peace were first reache 
at the Crimean Conference, at Yalta, by Presider 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (U. S.), Prime Minis 
Winston Churchill (Britain), and Premier Jo: 
Stalin (Soviet Union), in February, 1945. The fi os 
report, dated Feb. 11, omitted arrangements fa 
the French zone, German reparations, indemnitit 5 
for the Soviet Union, labor by prisoners of wa » 
and concessions in the Far East to get the Soy. 
into the war against Japan. These clauses 
not published until March, 1947. 


Far East Concessions s 

The secret clauses affecting the Far East werd 
The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two ca 


three months after Germany. has surrender 


and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 


Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 
ee ondi ion 


(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 


Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 


(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 sha 
be restored, viz: (a) The southern part of Sak 


in as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
ail be returned to the Soviet Union. (b) The 
commercial port of Dairen shall be interna- 
malized. the preeminent interests of the 
viet Union in this port being safeguarded and 

e lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the 
U.S.S.R. restored. (c) The Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad 
which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a joint 

Oviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
‘Shall retain-full sovereignty in Manchuria; 
(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet. Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concern- 
: Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will fake measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on advice from Marshal-Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of Ghina a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 


Endorse United Nations 


Yalta also provided for a United Nations organi- 
ation (outlined at Dumbarton Oaks) to be called 
m and after Apr. 25, 1945, by the 8 associated 
ations, plus Turkey; U.S. and Britain to support 
kraine and White Russia. for membership; Se- 
rity Council to have 5 permanent members, 1 
pte per member, 7 yeas for decisions. 

Land taken from Germany to have territorial 
isteeships. 

Self-government to be restored to lands robbed 
y Nazis; powers to support stability and free 
ections. Free elections, secret ballot, universal 
nffrage to be guaranteed in Poland until National 
nity government was chosen from all factions. 
irzon line boundary in East and accessions in 
orth and West agreed on, final boundaries going 
b peace conference. 


Reparations for Russia 


Germany to pay in kind for losses; first repara- 
ons to countries with heaviest losses; machinery, 
pols, ships, transport, investments, to. be removed 
ithin 2 years to destroy war potential; annual 
eliveries from German production and use of 
erman labor provided. 

Reparations to be established by a Moscow Com- 
ission: the U. S. endorsed the Soviet demands, 
e British thought figures should not be specifi- 
ally mentioned. But the agreement. read: 

““The Moscow reparations commission should take 
the initial stages as a basis for discussion the 
ggestion of the Soviet Government that the total 
m of reparations in accordance with points A 
nd B of paragraph 2 should be $20,000,000,000, and 
at 50% of it should goto the USS.R.” 
Supreme authority for disarmament, demilitari- 
ation and dismémberment was to be in hands of 
e 3 powers. A zone to be made for France out 
f British and American zones. France to be in- 
ted into the Allied Control Council. 
Yugoslavia, Italian frontiers, Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
sjations, Iran, were discussed by the 3 or by the 
oreign Ministers, the latter to meet ‘‘as often as 
ecessary.”” , 


Potsdam Agreement 


Potsdam Agreement came out of the Tri- 
srtite Conference of Berlin and was intended to 
aplement the Yalta Agreement. It was negotiated 
Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, by President Tru- 
han, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
. 6, 1941, said: 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
cure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
pur essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
rywhere in the world. 

es second is freedom of every person to 
orship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
orld. 


Foreign Relations: Yalta; Potsdam; Communist-Korea Pact 
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They were accompanied by foreign ministers and 
experts, including James F. Byrnes, U.S. Secy. of 
State; Anthony Eden and V: M. Molotov. Also with 
Churchill was Clement R. Attlee, leader of the 
Opposition. There were 9 sessions between July 17 
and 25. On July 25 Attlee, having been named 
prime minister, replaced Churchill. The conference 
closed Aug. 2, 1945. The principal clauses provide: 
They order the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
prepare treaties of peace with Italy; Rumania. 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland and to prepare a 
peace settlement for Germany acceptable to a 
German government still to be established. 


Joint Action in Germany 


They provide for a Control Council, made up of 
the top commanders in Germany of the armies of 
U. S., Britain, France and Soviet Union. While 
these officers have full authority over their re- 
spective zones, they also have control jointly 
over matters affecting Germany as a whole. 

They order complete demilitarization, destruction 
of all war potential and war plants, warships, air- 
craft, arms, so that Germany cannot make war. 
They order democratization of schools and ju- 
diciary; decentralization of government; local self- 
government; free elections on representative prin- 
ciples; freedom of speech and assembly; free trade 
unions and removal of all discriminations. 

They fix conditions for reparations from German 
industry, especially those going to Russia from its 
zone_and from the western zones. In exchange for 
15% of equipment from the chemical, metallurgical 
and machine manufacturing industries not needed 
by Germany the Soviet Union was to send the 
equivalent in food, potash, coal, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum, etc.; 10% was to be trans- 
ferred without payment. 

They fix temporary frentier lines for the Soviet 
Union and agree to the ultimate transfer of Koe- 
nigsberg to the Soviet Union, pending ‘‘final de- 
termination of territorial questions at the peace 
settlement.’’ 

Free Elections in Poland 


They recognize the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity as the government. of 
Poland, U. S. and Britain having withdrawn recog- 
nition of the former Polish Government in London. 
They make a temporary agreement on frontiers 
pending the final settlement. They note that 
Poland agrees to ‘‘free and unfettered elections on 
the basis of universal suffrage and secret. ballots,” 
with the world press free to report events ‘‘before 
and during the elections.” 

They consider a peace treaty with Italy the first 
of the immediate tasks of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. They expect the world press to be able 
to ‘report freely events in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. They support applications 
of neutrals to membership in the United Nations, 
but refuse to favor ‘‘the present Spanish govern- 
ment,’’ which ‘‘was founded with the support of 
the Axis powers and had close association with 
‘the aggressor states.’’ 

They recognize the necessity of transferring 
German populations from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, and recommend consideration of 
methods to the Control Council, so that transfers 
may be made ‘‘in an orderly and humane manner.’’ 


Communist-Korea Economic Pact 


A 10-year economic pact was signed by Com- 
munist China and North Korea Nov. 23, 1953, 
according to a radio broadcast from Peiping. The 
debts of North Korea to the Communist regime 
from June 25, 1950, the day the North Koreans 
attacked, until Dec. 31, 1953, were cancelled and 
$350,000,000 worth of construction aid promised 
for the next four years, as well as clethes and 
food. The pact was signed in Peiping by Chou 
En-lai, Chinese Communist premier, and Kim I1 
Sung, North Korean premier, in the presence of 
Mao Tse-Tung and the Soviet ambassador. 


Four Freedoms 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

‘The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such'a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
&@ position to commit an act. of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


FINANCE 


United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1952-19 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years = 


Classification : Fiscal year 1953 


RECEIPTS: 
Internal revenue: 


Income tax withheld and social security taxes. ........ $25,333,892,772.90 


Focome tax, oper’. 292. bes a ese dee eee se 5 Naty RE 
Miscellaneous internal revenue........ 10,869,718,572, 
Taxes on carriers and their employees . 626. 755.39 


.049,755. 
ROGREHUR SAK A ce Says Seo ct yd woke s clematis «pis Rete s ace ales 612,619,279.03 
Miscellaneous receipts: 


Railroad unemployment insurance contributions for admin- 


10,023,916.15 
NBER REEVE -OXTCOSES Soo oe or reife oe Bist rct. = ete Mae hale See Ene be Soaede B 91 
Surplus property (act Oct. 3, 1944)... ......-.6..4-.---. 144,545,427.06 
; Other caisecuaniotus PEOCIDUA: «egos des <3 <-winit eS m 1,757,625,200. 
Total Budget receipts. ........ 2.00.2 ee ee eee 72,455,468,340.99 
Deduct: 
1 d ‘vivors insurance! 
cig ae al ae 5 cae ae ea = 7 ee . SR. hea ae b4,086,293,392.07 
MeLUNON OL TECEIDTS. 2) Sh. al. ikkyo cae. . AMS eros oe ole 3,150,838,386.19) 
Net pases receipts... Kh... ctinitouln <<. 20h oe ene 65,218,336,562.73 
EXPENDIT $3 
BAO AE DWE MERE SUILCIN  ais0:15-ica 6 4, 0S iataceiel yo cigvisbaperatstectrad Sines oie pole a 60,426,339.95 
pes uoclery Ri aia ee ot Ee: ke 27,368,146.15 
ident of ‘the Unite ates: 
oo ee Office. POL ttre neste eect eee ee cece ees 8,815,795.13 
C rograms: 
Fe ieecciaioanction expansion... 25. ona cae ale hw cet 87,119,559.15 


Mutual Security Program: 
Economic and technical assistance 


1,724,178,296.55 
Military assistance.........:.... 


3'760,496,381.50 


OTREN eee is Pe exer on Ss oR iwisaacen 
Other foreign assistance............ nee ‘ i f 
Aa SE a es FCS SE 6/280, 109. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Service Commission® 
Commerce Department: 


Civil Aeronautics Administration and Board.............. 160,623, 166.79 
PE PUCUNOVRCUVITIOR. Sek oss oc cat se ans eae vce eees te 208,311,090.46 
Per OSEDAGA EP ULGAU Ws. Osa cies s chika dbs ec ae ae 549,779,503.10 


OIL, Sire) 0 Rani an Oat a Pee ae ne enn gee, en ae eR 107,735,036.63 
Defense Department: 
Chine incites der eters 410,450,564.24 


7 ODOR kt atk iotalaNuiss(nal Sis Abele ci Sin GER Mem aceeee 14,881,732,954.40 
rmy: 
Military functions 16,492,673,593.82 
Civil functions. ... ,746,548.12 
Ss eee 11,775,823,981.98 
8 64 349.1 


. 112,232,967.63 

Federal Civil Defense Administration..........'..-......... 63,577,873.13 
General Services Administration: 

aatosie and critical materials... 6.00.50. 00. vas ve cee'c 912,086,377.77 


ROS Mo uaa MMeSeIN pis Maid odin a eves. elit ON EY facie tee CTE 182,556,514.42 


avy 
Economic Stabilization Agency. . 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. . 


PRR at eee tects anny. SaeNe 271,595,605.01 
poclat security~Aadministration, 3.93.05 os sable ci cee ee 1,366,020,513.34 
er 


Pe MoE hr sralol deat tis? aceyel aieb aisretah lcs ts years nye oto eaee eee ane 45,755, 187.82 


368,764,271.02 


223,442,077.39 
353, 107,750.93 
171,579 


6 
666,128, 138.33 
2149,635,965.54 
266,492,307,.25 
189,353,661.00 


241,519,462.30 
40,203,654.54 


Internal Revenue Bureau 
Other 


0,069, 701.08 
4,335,124'217.39 


Sipe Nahearen Cash intels abshs, Sraipis Buss Cevoles Sk eRe Bis 228,954,316.77|- 


al 
Fiscal year 19% 


: 


191/149/42 


21,528,374 


2139,286,85 
441 i 


* Y 


233,560,1800%" 
1,647,678,458* 


331,641,700 
5,366 3 


171,515, 
235,078,825 
454, 3 


116,694,2 


402,173, 
12,349,594, 5 


15,364,001,099. 


y 


i 


784,390,656 55 


960,934, 0; 
- 91,432,5923 
25,241,073. 


r 


3428163400 


846,639,562. 
240,456,8735 


135,366,969. 
285,151,439.) 
1,216,779,653.., 


f 
; 


43,680,26 fy 


474,719,1 . 
41°108'987. 
a7,212,670, H 


780,341,153 
a217,357,08) 

,625,401.2 

180,991,163 


233,009,70 4 
42,864,170.4 


21,712, 
4,951,920, 


_ Total budget expenditures.... ae 74,607,420,232.16 66,145,246,9. 7 


'* 7 


dget surplus (+) or deficit ( — 9,389,083,669.43 —4)016 640,371 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


et surplus (—) or deficit (+)..... Not, Sie, cos camachale see ae ye +$9,389,083,669.43 
accounts, ete., excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+). — 3,762,735,925.11 
ments of Government agencies in public debt securities , 
et), excess of investments (+) or redemptions (—)........ +3,300,585,125.90} +3,636,132,200.67 — 
and redemptions of obligations of Government agencies i 


Ket (net), excess of sales (—) or redemptions {+)........ +25,214,084.81| +72,034,647,.85 
aring account for outstanding checks, etc., excess of re ts : >. 
BEMPLOFEXDENGIUTES: (=H) 9.255 ieaciayale sale e's piase'e sete le igoors 'v ie) oe +312,315,254.36 + 401,389,312.15 


aa Total excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+)...... Z +4,270,952,489.38 


crease (+) or decrease = in general fund balance......... ,750,518.88 
se (+) or decrease (—) im public debt.................. +3,883,201,970.50 © 
public debt at beginning of month or year.............. 255,221,976,814.93 


Gross public debt this date®... 2.2.2... 06... ccc eae 266,071,061,638.57| 259,105,178,785.43 
aranteed obligations not owned by Treasury............... 52,072,761.23 45,565,346.04 


f Total gross public debt and Suaranteed obligations ..| 266,123,134,399.80| 259,150,744,131.47 


aExcess of credits (deduct). See footnote 3. 7 ; , 
bIncludes adjustment by increase in appropriation of Social Security taxes based on wage reports on 
f-employed persons for the calendar year 1951, in the amount of $52,923,903.92, and withheld employ- 
ent taxes for wages earned in the quarters ending September 30, 1952, and December 31, 1952, in the 
mount of $39,440,113.05, pursuant to Public Law 734, approved August 28, 1950. 4 
eee Social Security taxes on self-employed persons pursuant to Public Law 1734, approved 
agus , . 

2Represents appropriations of ‘‘Social security—employment taxes’”’ ‘to the Federal old-age and sur- 
vors insurance trust fund, as provided under sec. 109 (a)(2) of the Social Security Act Amendments of 


50. 


8Expenditures are ‘‘net,’’ after allowance for reimbursements to appropriations, receipts of revolving 
nd appropriations, and receipts credited to disbursing accounts of corporations and agencies having 
authority to use collections without formal covering into the Treasury. When such credits exceed 
penditures the items are indicated by the prefix ‘‘a’’ - 

4The figures shown under this caption are expenditures from allocations made by the President to 
Tious agencies of the Government, 

SEfiective June 30, 1952, borrowings and other transactions of the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
e tefiected in the daily Treasury statements, even though funds received and disbursed under certain 
these transactions do not clear through accounts of the Treasurer of the United States, 

Includes any transfers to related trust accounts. 

Includes transactions of the Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund, other than investments, effective 
nly 1, 1952. 

PS8This clearing account for outstanding checks, outstanding unpaid interest on the public debt, and 
legraphic reports, is used to enable the Treasurer to classify expenditures immediately upon the 
eipt of advice concerning the issuance of checks by disbursing officers of the Treasury Department and 
ivice relating to interest on the public debt becoming due and payable, and also to enable the 
easurer to reflect transactions in cash assets on the basis of telegraphic reports received from Federal 
eserve Banks. When the Bank transcripts are received, the items involved are cleared from this 
count. 

9Gives effect to $12,196,290,231.91 as of this date and $9,635,881,038.05 for corresponding period last 
ar advanced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by the Treasury. 


Per Capita Income Payments 


Source: Department of Commerce. State estimates in dollars 


Income payments to individuals is a measure of income received from all sources during the calendar 
sar by the residents of each state. 


: 
Per capita income pay- Per capita income pay- 
Resion and ments to all individuals Region! and ments to all individuals ¥ 
Se Se ee ate . 
State 1947) 1948) 1949) 1950) 1951) 1952 1947) 1948) 1949] 1950) 1951] 1952 : 
: Southwest..... 1,072|1,133|1,166|1,224|1,351|1,416 : 
1,383|1,325|1,440|1,581|1,639|| Arizona........ 1/057| 1,169] 1,152] 1'233]|1°421|1'498 
1 aE New Mexico. . :| ’972|1/046]1;074|1/133|1/297|1/331 
1,462|1,419|1,559|1,709]1,749|| Oklahoma. .... 990] 1,088] 1,075|1,077|1,187|1.285 
1/664|1,600|1,789|2,015 2,080|| Texas. ......-. 1,105|1,148]1,200|1/273/1/396|1/452 
13119 ; 
sea ers ties 1447 1,749||Gentral...... . ./1,380[1,519|1,417|1,551|1,722|1,773 
‘Hampshire. .|1,229|1,276|1,220 7\1,530]| Tlinois. |... ..; 1,606 1,764] 1,630] 1;757|1,92911/983 
thode Island... Ter PeLe ety Tenedewa eno: L191 |1524| age Laisl esses 
: tis 1 F OWiaks ales cetnlere’e ' ; 5 iy . j 
ee cae Fe Bucrrepeenneire creer asc its | b 
| 1,548]1,687|1,816)1,87 innesota..... ‘ "i i ‘ i 4,49 
ee 16031176801 1'950|2.179|2.260|| Missouri... |, 1/205|1;358|1,291|1/396|1,519|1.583 
Se te 1'600|1,728|1/984|2°112|2'129 1/387|1,51211,421|1/58411,806/1.881 
1,314|1,427/1,408|1,557/1,702 1,761 1/316|1/416]1,34411,44211'624|1 649 
ae a : 1,569 4 4 
Ear BeY = a peed etre 1°741|1,872|1.997|2,038 . ./1,354]1,425]1,267|1,37311,49911,549 
pennsylvania. ..|1,368) 1-441) 1,880] 1,53711,007) 1,430 H'S88|1'307|L233|L2e0|U 7a} aa 
ls sel eee sea ueraliar Preece see, 
884| 960/1,077|1,12 ie octal é : . : ; 
PS cae oo5 3301 368| 847| ’95011.012|| Nebraska... |1'257|17485|1'203|1/474}1 51211866 
gt ok 875| 794 918] '951|| North Dakota. .|1/582|1,514|1,187|1,273|1.370|1.223 
Bats eee 1,043]1,081}1,105 1,319|| South Dakota. .|1,347|1,585}1,175)1,275}H1,49211,258 
pe ; "914| '87 1/100|1,137]| Utah......:...}1,162/17216/1,199]1/270|1,439|1450 
bor roe 912| 867 '058|1,135}| Wyoming... | .|1,450]1/520/1,478|1,514|1,729|1.607 
Re Ss 972/1,008}1,049|1,138| 1,206 
A 744| 641) '703| 770) 818 Far-West...... .|1,532/1,586|1,560|1,708|1,863|1,969 
i 898| 852! 949|1,035|1,049|| California... .:: 1,574|1,618]1,602|1,750|1,915|2,032 
769| 854| 791} 844] '992|1,099|| Nevada... |... .|/1,667|1,686|1,673/1,882|2,064|2,250 
862| 904| 870] 967|1,068|/1,126|| Oregon... ....: 1,357] 1,451) 1,390|1,517|1,670|1,733 
993|1,061(1,046|1,147|1,272|1,322|! Washington... ||1,451|1,523|1,473|1,627|1,738| 1,810 


id 7 ' - , ame <a i 5 
. 7? = 


744 Penge +hereipes and Expenditures; Appropriations; Public Debt _ 
United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1953 | 


Source: ‘Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending 


: rl Expen- Yearly 
parade Receipts| ditures average 


...| 559,481 | 535,559 |]1914. 2227522 
1, LO0G ten 2 570,202 
447,301 | 377,642 ||1907........ 6 579,129 
Yearly Average Receipts Yearly Average Receipts 


2,021,212,943 
3,064,267,912 6,693,899. 854 


1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 
7 30 2) ews endedition, 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to 


mcd) Receipts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurangpl 
st fund. 


(4) Expenditures sor ae 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporatioz 
. (ne 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: Treasury Department ; 
The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the Postal revenues and estimated amoun? 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatics 
each year without annual action by Congress). 

Fiscal Fiscal 
year | Appropriations year 


; 


Fiscal 
year 


Fiscal | 
year | Appropriation 


Appropriations Appropriations 
1885.. ..| $4,248,140,569.99 -»| $7,692,447.339.17 
1890. . 430,284. 24., 092,54 5 --| 7,527,559,327.66 
1895... ,759. ae a a 06,520,504.31 the aft 
1900... 912,982. fe ,049. 7 7 if _ 84,32: 
1905.. 781,288,214.95 As .409,4 y a : ‘ g 280,457.£ 
1910,.] 1,044,433,622.64 ' 

1915. ,}-- 1,12 


- s 9 . 9, = 083,0 os 
1920... : s St ‘711.693. 2.2) 60/2 s = é 


1944: 


Appropriations in this table are py sessions of For example, 
Congress. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year | year 1953 are th 
for which appropriations are made during a session. | eighty-second C 

Each session also makes appropriations for prior 
years to the one stated. 


appropriations shown for fisee 
ose for the second session of 
ongress and include $93,022,388 
812.23 for the fiscal year 1953 and the remainde 
for 1952 and prior years. . 


Public Debt of the United States 
Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal 
Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
2,436,453,269 . 

2,090,908,872 

1,122,396,584 

1,096,913,120 

1,263.4 


Gross Debt 


11111 259, Los aye, 183 Lese. 4 
37,164,740,315 eos 071,061; : 
37. 104.740,315 266,071,061,639| p1,666.171: 


P Preliminary subject to revision. 


; ate Debt; Farmers’ Cov 
Net Publi 


Chet Es if “ 
wa ae lic and Private Debt 
s: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics: U. S. Di 
hs of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Business Economics, 


i _ (Billions of dollars) 


epar 


Private 


Corporate Individual and noncorpora 


_| Mortgage  \Nonmortg 


Long-|Short- 
Total | term | term | Total 


ITI 
NIKO 


= 


a 
NN WOWOTAWROMONAMOWNIPUAMOODOWHAOWODE 
DOPNINAIWAOWUMWOMNWOMWOOOAIDYOWOOMAD 
RONNIE Crd NIB 109 COD EN OTB RO Co CEM ENEN tN OO900H~I 
Parnes Meda eee i a ke en le a er ea ee eee es . N 
CODD OOO MAMA MW OM HO MOOMWOENNINARO 
COHMANHWWDONO UR WOTAMONWWHwWHRNNEtOROOe 
ANWAWANNOWNOWONIRWONOMONNAOMMOTRNNE 
HOHAWHOMORORMMWDONPAIMHRAWOWNIONIO- 
DOP PAM MINOMNANOOMWRUIMWSODONAOOWOWM00 
BHUIBWMWAGNNNNWN NNN HEHE NNN NNNNNWwWww 
SOM MAM DMNDWOOH WIAA MW RAORAIRAWIOH WO 


SID DCCL OT EE OTD ADA AMININININWOOOOGOOOO 


POMOIHOMCRHNCOROMNEARWOOH RO 


1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
{2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. ¥ 
8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
nders (includes C.C.C. loans). : 
4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 
ebt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 


armers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 


Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1950-51) 


A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified year are moved “a 
Into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. 


Net Net . 
Associ- | Mem- Busi- Associ- | Mem- Busi- * 
State ations | bership| mess* State ations | bership; ness* a 
ee een | SS ee ——=| —— —__—_ | —_—_————_— 
“| . No. No. $1,000 No. No. $1,000 
| Alabama. .. fe 66| 61,577| 27,766|}| Nevada........... 6 863 2,523 ; 
: 15|  44/870| 19/383|| New Hampshire.... 10} 10,552} 29371 
107 55,248 62,134 New Jersey........ 58 39,208) 128,731 f 
E 461| 122'817| 700,691|| New Mexico....... 32} 11,686] 20,8 4 
Colorado. . . : 117| 77,759| 162:905|| New York......... 383| 166,267| 385,766. ; 
Connecticut TM Gs 28 16,702 41,621 North Carolina..... 92) 313,030 89,848 \ 
14] 15,912] 18,692|| North Dakota...... 560) 207,288] 251,598 
ARE ON GA reece: OMG aan hey 303| 334,375] 375,122 
ee 107| 16,503] 107,022|| Oklahoma......... 201| 162,483] 126,026 
Pe eee eS 79| 148,948| 118,196]; Oregon............ 133] 69,420] 144/478 
ak 109] 58,074| 87,048|| Pennsylvania...... 182] 156,081] 265,996 
A ee es 578| 613,099] 586,672|| Rhode Island. ..... 5 4,808 8,508 
Bi seats itt ces ay 158| 383,807| 315,885|| South Carolina..... 24| 36,587 9,828 
Ree Mes 710| 377,317| 456,456|| South Dakota...... 305| 138,453) 140,923 
Bar RE o6 351] 151,773| 228,697|| Tennessee......... 106} 163,323} 51,689 
EY Sages 35| 383,450] 108,601|| Texas............. 548] 204,547| 315,231 
ae eae 55 f f Uitale ete cect 74| 35,6121 68,092 
St ao ae 27}  22'963| 32;981|| Vermont.......... 37} 24,951! 63,680 
Ait Sens eae 62| 711592| 75,534|| Virginia........... 123} 213,005| 117,572 
setts... .. 39] 31.317| _57,269|| Washington........ 193| 100,161} 220,790 
Michigan.......... 233| 183,606] 240,960|| West Virginia 45| 47,564 : 
Minnesota......:.. 1,261} 561,453} 607,318 Wisconsin. . z 861| 403,665) 475,499 
Mississippi... ..... 130| 120,637| 108,633|| Wyoming.......... 27} 14,195] 32,096 
289] 390,971] 236,620 [eg |S ies 


172| 52,587] 81,084 
Ee ROU eRe 415| 214,258| 241,029 Bota 5 i) a ae a thos 9,97717,054,568!8,103,668 


-51 survey cannot be directly compared with previous years because a complete revision in 
Being methods Ming been made. After adjusting the gross dollar volume for duplication arising from 
ansactions between cooperatives the net business approximately represents the value at the level at 
hich the farmer does business with his cooperatives. It does not include wholesale business of farm 
pply cooperatives with other cooperatives or terminal market sales performed for local associations. 
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Finance—National Income 


National Income 
cs Source: Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN‘ (in millions of dollars) 


1943 | 1944) 1945 | 1946 
Aégricul.,forest.,fisheries| 14,561| 14,830 

ha Se eee Ae 14,270] 14/486 
Agri. &similarserv.estab. oe 


PASHETIOS 5. 66:0) 00/10 eae 87 
WVEEANERE GE FS ctl elecyy «| Ly FOe 
Metal mining.......... 507 
Anthracite mining...... 211 


Bituminous,othersofteoal} 1,130 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas 671 
Nonmetallic mining... . 238 
Contract construction.| 5,551 
Manufacturing........ 58,104 
Food and kindred prod.} 4 
Tobacco manufactures. . 
Textile-mill producis...| 3, 
Apparel, finish.fab.prod.| 2 
Lumber,timberbasicprod.| 1 
Furnit.,finish.lumb.prod. 
Paper and allied products} 1 
Printing and publishing. 1 
.<Chemicals & allied prod.| 3 
Products of petrol,, coal.) 1 
Rubber products....... 
Leather and leather prod. 842 
Stone, clay & glass prod.} 1,193 
Tron, steel & their prod. 9,099 
Nonferrous met. & prod.} 1,939 
Machinery, except elec..|. 6,037 
Electrical machinery....} 3,353 
Transp. equip. exc. auto.| 12,103 
Automobiles & equipment} 1,337 
Miscellaneous. ........ 1,574 
Wholesale, retail trade) 22,361 
Wholesale trade....... 9 
Retail trade, auto serv..} 16,152 
Finan.insur.,realestate| 12,237 
(HORN eR Ss, 08 ciiliowes 1,393 
Security,commoditybrok- 
ers, dealers & exchanges} 213 


PUMANCS, H-0.C.. 2. ace 272 
. Imsurance carriers... ... 1,024 
Insur.agentscomb. offices 621 
Real estate............ 8,714 
Transportaticn........ 10,672 
TERT a Ske ee 6,998 
Local railways, bus lines 545 
Highway passenger tran. 628 
Highway freight transp. 1,215 
Water transportation... 596 
Air transport, com. car.. 151 
Pipe-line transportation. 130 
Services allied to transp. 409 
Communic., pub util..| 3,952 
Telephone and telegraph) 1,557 
Radio broadcasting... .. 139 
Utilities: electric & gas..| 2,178 
Local public serv., n. e. ¢. bs 
WEKVICOR.<oNCok sae ees 11,993 
Hotels & lodging places. 815 
Personal services....... 1,768 
Private households... .. 1,982 
Commercial,tradeschools 
& employment agencies 186 147 | 
Business services, n. e, c. 897) 1,053 3 
Misc. rep. services, hand 
BEAGOB Ny. ey cols ee wee os 628 683 54 817 
Motion pictures........ 810 871 1,02: 904 
ae Sette ets eget 
ex. motion pictures, .. . 386 453 12 
Medical, health services.}| 1,998] 2,315 3,363 3,748 5 
Legal services.......... 822 892 1,280} 1,457 1 
Engineering & other pro- 
fessionul services, n. e. ¢. 891 373 631 756 19 
Educa-ional serv., n. e. ¢. 515 539 839 983 1 
Religious organizations. , 320 341 405 439 
Nonprofit organ., n, e. c. 475 536 722 774 1 
vernm. and governm, 
enternprises,......... 27,239| 34,211 18,529} 19,609 
Fed,— gen. government,,.| 21,255] 27905 9'356| 8,922 a . 
Fed.—govern.enterprises| 1,027] 1/083 1,426) 1,618 2 
State « local—gen. gov..| 4/621] 4/883 7,262| 81517 12'2 
State, local—governm., , 336: 340 485 "552 = 
Rest of world?,........ 259 226 403 447 
All industries, total. .|169,686| 183,838 182,691/180,286/ 198, 688|223,469|216,259| 240,632|278,373| 291,6 


iINational income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs inc’ r 
1 urred by the tr 
in Pee uetion) Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, parcsured nquse 
setae n the business sector of the economy, except Government enterprises, it is equal to the exce 
1) = e market value of the industry's product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of tt 
fo ae poe conte: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nonti 
lia zed usiness transfer Payments. and capital consumption charges. In the Government and persons 
aero © the economy, which do not produce for sale, and also in Government enterprises, this val 
added in Bence (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred 
*This series differs ffom income originating in the rest of the world ause pri 
domestic corporations from foreign branches are excluded from this line en neae gk the inausil 
of the recipient corporation. Data required for their elimination are not available by industry. 
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Business Indexes; Failures TAT 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (in millions of dollars) 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 


109,212/121,163) 123,02 
105,647) 116,924) 117,67: 
78,814] 83,449] 82,101 
22,598 
12,974 
5,353 


pensation of empl. 
and salaries a 1 
‘ i 90. 
ey 20,638 7 
Government civilian... 12,8 
upplements wages, sal. 
Empl. contrib. soc, ins. 
her labor income.... 


3. 
1 


31,247) 35 
18,719] 20 
18,832} 22 

113} -—1 
12,528) 14 


6 
18 
23 


: P 

rp. prof., inv.val. ad 
‘orp. profits before tax, . 
‘orp. profits tax liability 
‘Orp. profits after tax... 
Dividends ne 

ndistributed profits. 
nventory valuation adj. 

interest 


1946 


aoae 127,988) 140,166|139,915 153 433/178 
374 
96 


1947 | 1948 1950 ) 1951) 1952 
920/193,2 
9|134,357| 133/356] 145,573| 169,839 Tas'eas 
3] 115,659] 112/978] 123/434] 141 185] 151/116 
8| 3,970] 4,248] 4’999| 8 0,375 
14,728] 16,130] 17;140| 20;014| 227152 
5,809] 6,559] 7/860] 9/081} 9 
3, 3'503| 3/976 
2 3,056] 3,884 


tae ee 
104,8' 
4.06 
13,188 
5,929 
3,565 
2,364 


:970 i 
:901 
9375 
085 
404 
:819 
»790) 
620 
2271 
464) 


042 4,756 
767 4,325 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Constr’tion con- 

Industrial production| tracts awarded 
(valu 
1947-49—100 


(physical volume) 
1935-39—100 


Manu- 
factures 


Year 


Residential 


and Industrial F 


Commercial 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 


Number | Liabilities 
($1,000) 


pusiness failure, as defined for this record, 
urs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
jon which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
ecifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ss includes discontinuarces following assign- 
nt, voluntary or involuntary petition in 
nkruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
+; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
own loss to creditors: also enterprises involved 
court action, such as receivership, and since 
ne, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
uy or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


: Employ- ey 
e ment C) > 
+ 1947-49—100 2 le a 38 
——SS—— ES | PI 3} = 
Manuf. ||'3 /8 % ell 
~ |Production|] 6 Cs & Be 
a te |tos| »S | o% 
& aes! eo & 
w 3 oy] ih oF | ox 
Z 3 z4 Eel el | $5 
ve] 1 ~ + ~m| SH | Qa 
Oot ae Sn | Sad) 2! | oe 
= | 65) ge ox | B88) 8s | Se 
2 | 22 | me |ASa| OF | Fa 
Hy een 
Ry 36 | 75.0 one 


= 
WHHOSCMHS 


Oo 


NNOHONWOOWONEIRwEE | 


WOW MEP HWARNMADRAWASOML 
3 3 

CNIDW DO POOH RCONNAMODHEWOS | 

NOWHHMPONONOOPWRWUINIRON 


~ 
ADEN ARNDRONDM EME CONE 


tt 


in the United States 


not include banks 


ailures 
.: data do 


Year | Number |Liabilities|] Year | Number-~|Liabilities 
($1,000) ($1,000) 
203,173 /1944...... 1,222 31,660 

83253 ||1945 222). 809 30/225 
246/505 |/1946 1.7. 1,129 67,349 
168.204 ||1947 111: 3'474 | 204°612 
182'520° |/1948 11.2! 57250 | 234/620 
166,684 |/1949 11.2: 9'246 | 308,109 
136,104 ||1950...... 9/162 | 248283 
100,763 |/1951 8,058 | 259/547 

5'339 |11952.... 1 7611 | 283/314 


as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
visions were made in the classifieation of failures 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fig- 
ures are given—the original denoted as ‘‘A’’ for 
comparison with previous years and the revised 
denoted as ‘‘B’? for comparison with subsequent 
years. 
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Finance— 
Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department 

Years ended June 30, 1952,and 1953 

Source of revenue 1952 1953* 
ee ee es $21,466,872,711 |$21,594,250,955 
‘organi 37,308 264/251 

Total corporation income and profits taxes!..| 21,466,910,019 | 21,594,515,206 
Individual income and employment taxes: 


Income:tax not withheld? .. . 2... eect cece ee 11,545,060,075 


11,603,942,106 
Withheld taxes: 


Income and old age insurance.................. 21,313,071,984 | 24,748,526,178 

tatirond TEnreMent 3.552. <x alateicls stbigieiciela =m Naletels case 620,621,752 969, 

Mobal withheld: taxes: o. cs: ces wansis.«)é > te SA Ae bie ss 21,933,693,736 | 25,377,495,586 
imemployment insurances... 2... ee, wc ns le ce 259,616,432 273,181,565 


Tot. indiy’al income and employment taxes 33,738,370, 243 37,254,619,257 | 3,516,249, 


Miscellaneous internal revenue: 


REREREO ERMCEN or ales asin acces w Seas ee ale atate ears 750,590,517 784,590,189 33,999, € a 
CUS OTIS Ce: 35 Ane Tee GRICE EA econ 82,556,471 106,694,247 24,137,7 
Alcohol taxes: 


Distilled spirits (imported, excise). ............... 187,478,577 204,793,990 17,315,430 
Distilled Eoirita (domestic, excise):. 22.00 2.4 o0.. 6 <n 1,402,251,860 1,636,057,037 233,805,17 
Distilled spirits rectification tax. ................. 31,812,387 32,721,066 6 
Wines, cordials, etc. (imported, excise)............ 3,753,216 3,955,808 
Wines, cordials, etc. (domestic, excise)............ 68,620,510 76,578,756 
Rectifiers, liquor dealers, manufacturers of stills 
(Bpeciat taxesy.. =... ke ee es heats ee 15,249,452 16,271,768 
Stamps for distilled spirits intended for export 23, 
Case stamps for distilled spirits bottled in bond 1,020,136 
MOOMUSIMOR REATN Gite.) ool k's os cc ea eee naan 13,348,805 
RIGOR THK OB es “oie rs im inetice a «ole teck.c ax hae 27, 127 
Fermented malt liquors 762,982,757 
Brewers; dealers in malt liquors (special taxes) 5,215,034 
Total alcohol taxes...................00.. 008 2,549,119, 689 2,780,925,178 231,805,4& 
Tobacco taxes: : 
Cigars (large) 44,760,432 1,516,4’ 
Cigars (small)............. 49,570 - 


12,261 

Cigarettes (small). . 1,474,059,557 
PADRE es = ics, «0 ad Tae ee Ac, 4, 91 

22,817,336 

913,195 


: 1,630 
Cigarette and cigar floor taxes = 17,752,482 
Oral CODACCO TAKES 0s. oo oc foe oa whe ane 1,565,162,382 1,654,910,962 


deeds of conveyance, €t0.............ccceeees 77,555,683 82,640,112 
Silver bullion sales of transfer.................. 5 R 
MAUR OIE OBLOS. cierk siciaht on aih's ss wae ties nea cee 7,353,364 7,582,150 


Tot. docum., instrum., playing cards...... 84,995,421 90,319,229 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Gasoline, including floor tax. . Sects 713,174,163 890,678,570 
Lubricating oils............. 5,286,094 if; 885 
TS URUMES © int sinha Vac ath erence 8,031,496 
Pistols and revolvers........>... ,171,890 
PUPORANG TUDES es. decoy wie s cls wale ccous 161,327,645 
Automobile trucks and busses 1445, 62,587, 
Other automobiles and motorcycles 578,149,013 207, 


' 67,3380 
; 164,135,450 13788778 | 

ae CAS RR oe 118,244,074 159,382,799 J 
6,880,340 7,617, 

11,048,217 


9)412'292 
87,424,354 
11/287/997 


4,880,106 
53,093,612 


Total manufacturers’ excise taxes ..... «e+| 2,348,943,116 
Retailers’ excise taxes: 


2,862,788,097 


Adulterated and processed or renovated butter, 


Luggage. 90,799,198 95,744,370 4,94 
as *rueae | “Siti | Mare 
eit 436, 891,459 15 L 
Toilet preparations 112,891,829 115,667,142 2769 Ei 
Total retailers’ ise t 7 
Se pocalers’ sate se taxes 475,465,936 495,917,114 20,451,1 
Narcotics, including marihuana and special taxes. 914,910 929,259 14,3 


| 


i 
| 


| 
j 


rr i nk 3,489 5,969 2,4 

Coconut and other vegetable oiis rocessed...... : g 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, ite ateagiign nena PER Tas 31a'390'epe oe) 
Admissions to cabarets, roof gardens, etc... |" °** 45,488,898 46,691,085 ‘1 


, 
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Increase or 


Source of revenue 1952 1953* decrease (—) 
$33,591,630 $36,829,017 $3,237,387 
18,823,100 16,504,633 — 2,318,467 
:596,530 3,410,594 — 185, 
Hiais | 9 S888 : 
1 ,o21, 5,149,165 
395,433,541 417,568,372 22,134,831 
336,743 357,981,014 47,644,271 
,881,146 28,377,560 1,496,414 
275,173,735 287,404,910 12,231,175 
388,589,269 419,517,789 30,928,520 
10,210,796 10,813,872 i 
473,191 78,161,259 — 311,932 
7,137,799 15,090,950 7,953,151 
Rene a ys 91 7,155 —21, 
1,260,674 646,891 — 613,783 
Mochrie mola isieaiaters 3 1,947,471,766 2,061,255,910 113,784,144 


SES ey 9,804,305,298 | 10,837,400,927 1,033095,629 
Riciepelcsstvase lero’ sta) ik 65,009,585,560 | 69,686,535,389 4,676,949,829 


*Preliminary. - 

iIncludes collections from Alaskan Railroads tax in the amount of $8,087 for 1952. The Alaskan 
ailroad tax was repealed, effective for taxable years ending after June 10, 1952. 

“Includes old-age insurance tax on self-employment income. 

8Repealed by Rev. Act of 1951. Collections for fiscal year 1953 amounting to $158,328 are included 
ader ‘‘Miscellaneous taxes, All other.’’ : 


Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1950 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
Total Adjusted Total Adjusted 


ijusted gross no. of gross Tax Adjusted gross no. of gross Tax 
ncome classes | returns income | liability || income classes | returns income | liability 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
axable : 30 under 40...... 91,105) 3,126,875) 791,446 
OG es ce 1,265,068}......... 40 under 50...... 45,357| 2,017,205] 590,640 
SOEs ee 855,027 2,47G||50 under 60...... 25,064/ 1,367,067| 446,682 
see 2,025,416 37,867||60 under 70...... 15,535} 1,003,761 357,167 
ae 2,804,033 79,410||70 under 80...... 9,995 746,954 281,649 
3,547,057 117,669||80 under 90...... 7,083 599,859) 236,089 
Ai oe 710,960} 4,399,771 179,800|/90 under 100..... 5,012 474,876 195,419 
ee 761 5,179,221 233,325|/100 under 150.... 11,564} 1,386,519 613,196 
wreaks 9,35: 5,902,352 290,776}|150 under 200.... 3,948 676,791 328,914 
6,801,749 357,094/|200 under 250.... 1,872. 414,803 209,388 
nee 7,632,680 416,807||250 under 300.... 896 244,253 129,918 
Seen 8,269,488 474,177||300 under 400.... 891 304,533 165,726 
¥ 17,470,300] 1,061,886]/400 under 500... .' 399 177,646 97,526 
Sore 16,636,892] 1,115,355/|/500 under 750.... 446 268,645 152,615 
14,600,391} 1,078,595}|/750 under 1,000... 177 150,817 87,266 
ie 12,107,160] | 965,188)|1,000 under 1,500. 114 138,581 82,342 
16,486,505! 1,502,335)|1,500 under 2,000. 41 72,105 44,275 
9,820,005 999,266||2,000 under 3,000. 35 83,457 48,833 
5,937,515 654,927||3,000 under 4,000. 12 41,676 25,401 
3,970,911 472,667||4,000 under 5,000. 9 39,599 25,309 
2,831,132 354,503|/5,000 or more.... 8 57,989 34,390 
2,261,011 296,894 
1,795,883 46,567 MOLGD frags e-'s 52,655,564/179,874,478| 18,374,922 
1,563,720 225,583]|Returns with no 
1,335,375 201,507 adjusted - gross 
1,192,951 186,828 income (non- 
4,396,990 757,996 taxable)....... 404,534 726, 202)). 2). sere 
3,110,483 615,38 1) |—___—_—_- 
2,281,381 505,858 Grand total, . .|53,060,098|179,148,276| 18,374,922 


a 


For the income year 1950, there were 53,060,098 individual income tax returns. This is an increase 
1,245,974 retutns, or 2.4% more than the year 1949. The 1950 returns consist of 15,518,466 returns, 
brm 1040 A; 22,488,805 short-form returns, Form 1040; and 15,052,827 long-form returns, Form 1040, 
which 4,723,529 with standard deductions and 10,320,298 with itemized deductions. 

Of the total returns, there were 38,186,682 ihat were taxable and 14,873,416 non-taxable returns. The 
ptional standard deduction was used on 42,739,800 or 80.6% of all returns filed. 

The total adjusted gross income was $179,874,478,000 an increase of $18,501,573,000 or 11.46% over 
49. The adjusted gross deficit was $726,202,000, on 404,534 returns, or 9.1% less than 1949, 

The income tax liability was $18,374,922,000, an increase of $3,836,781,000, or 26.39% over 1949. 
The average tax for taxable returns was $481 and for all returns $346, compared with $408 and $281, 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


: De- 
Portrait nom- Portrait 
on Face Embellishment on Back nas on Face Embellishment on Back 
on 
Ti al of U.S. $100 Franklin, . .|/Independence Hall 
Deseo Boaticslio 500 McKinley../Ornate denominational marking 
Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland../Ornate denominational marking 
U. 8. Treasury 5,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marking 
White House 10,000 |Chase..... Ornate denominational marking 
.|U. 8. Capitol 100,000 Wilson.....!Ornate denominational marking 


Portraits on U: S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 


aT ne nen Lee nS eee Soe oe 
5 Savings Denomi- Sayings 
ees Treasury bonds bonds nation Treasury bonds bonds 
ONG eo nae on aD oer oes Franklin $1,000," | Lincoln’ «i... 05.33. 6 Lincola 
S| eg ake eae aed IIS Washington 55000. | Monroe io: oS ee sees Monroe 
60 |Jefferson.......-+-.+- Jefferson 10,000 |Cleveland............ T. Roosevelt 
100° |Jackson.........-.+«- Cleveland 50,000 |MecKinley........... t[eceeeceee eens ‘ 
2S PE ea ee ones F. D. Roosevelt|} 100,000 |Grant..... 0.0... cee feces cee ee eee 55 
500 |Washington..........! Wilson IO0O}O0O = iT ROOKEVElE Tc. scc acl ovioieesiee een ele 
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U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by States, 1953 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1953.) 


the v 
receipts are credited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in 
fates do not indicate the tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually bax 
by persons in other States. 


Individual 
Income income and |Unemploy-| Corporation | Miscellane- 
taxes not jemployment|] ment in- | income and | ous internal 
withheld taxes surance | profits taxes revenue 
withheld 


9485,324 Sieh 
092 162,11 
3 eared 
681 


Collection 
districts 


BAT EBON oo Sie ene te 


ist California... . 
6th California. ... 
Colorado... .. 4 


Connecticut 
Delaware at . 
cot | NRG Seta) Sees eee un? 

Ma ios 31,728,494 64,028, s 214, 772, 
Taano Re ratie Nas, 37,397,017 47,504,692 541,116 25,636,181 6,525,454| 11 
Ist Illinois....,.. 685,948,907] 2,005,034,842} 21,060,755} 1,766,104,774| 527,176,074] 5,005.3 
8th Tllinois...... 170,180,725 170,929; 2,664,809} 194,625,685} 269 999 
Indiana......... 
LOW Bile 6c ss 'shp vedas 85,8) 
Kansas......;.. E r 1,523, 15 881 ,551, 
Kentucky . 119,467,327; 179,355,842 2,105,077| 157,555,205) 855,573,040 


175,491,749] - 2'406:961|. 136,626,472 82/092'809 
eae 71,629,241 968,497, _53,561.675| —_11°594/769 


,038,072,710 4,822;198| 302/014;741 319,644,693 
; Bai : 376 187,459,504 


142,325,4 
1,312,321,44 
54 »83 we 
122,724 
19 
New Hampshire. 2 
157,770,244 1,847,867) 111,403,032 52,408,817 
5th New Jersey 287,028,287 642,936,831 7,858,733 407,518,84 266,546,143 
New Mexico..... 1323 ,031,492 455,1 13,780,119 i 
ist New York... 307,924,376 514,615,740 5,945,066 221,798,294 122,192,417 
2nd New York... 475,108,042) 1,488,093,019| 17:000,527 2,487,789,311 497,798,456 
3rd New York... 458,049,714/ 1,555,478,526| 17°541,5' 1,645,934,832 599,250,130 276,254 
14th New York. . 172,514,611 484,117,745 5,348,154 411,757,122 108,289,910} 1,182, 
21st New York. . 75,193,824 180,885,874 2,266,454 141,501,790) 59,775,591 459,623,535 
28th New York. . 145,447,929 354, ,825 4,411,285) 345,841,924 : i 940,025, 
North Carolina, . 142,990,119} 272,577,232 4,299,498] 273,430,739] 918,238,762] 1,611,536.34 
North Dakota. . . 3,256,029 25,637,040 222,930 8,468,909 ' 1,401 
Ist Ohio........ 163,972,490 367,060,843 4,289,127 452,224,043 195,010,600} 1,182,557,1¢ 
10th Ohio. nike 89,535,893 208,293,076 2,474,266 237,611,953 ,983,499 ,898, 
11th Ohio. 79,873,838 156,884,841 1,828,382 104,751,649 19,9393: 363,278,098 
18th Ohio. 317,943,741] 1,059,385,726| 10,096,556 1,004,987,602 305,932,322] 2,698,345,92 
Oklahoma. 132,165,878 206,201,626 2,441,004 031,674 127,668,871 656,009, 05 
Orezgoniin. es... 136,075,938 206,568,005 2,318,531 101,395,618 26,533,96 2,892,05 
1st Pennsylvania. 428,655,955) 1,063,727,627| 10:716, 635,991,959 435,685,090) 2,574,776,72 
LOD SE eee eee 66,578,177 214,146,306 3,206,086 169,597,914 31,332, ,860, 
re a ae 252,620,049 826,717,951| 10,172, 728,961,489 282,425,902] 2,100,898,22 
Rhode Island... , 57,118,250 129,784,302 1,703,011 9,319,906 20,759,209 8, 6: 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee....... 
Ist Texas 
2nd Texas 


Vermont. 
Virginia, . 


i 70 3 
68,477,996 126,398,299 1,675,985 82,202,093 22,990,901 
206,927,247] 481,313,090 5,734,714) 499,780,251 213,529,115; 
25,313,340 22,475,269 10,986 9,313,554 6,477,46 
11,603,942, 106|25,379,463,535| 271,213,615 21,594,515, 206|10,837,400,927| 69,686 


Total 


+790, 
1535, 


TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT 


Alaska... . $8,948,037] $31,137,719 $150,835 $2,858,869 $3,478,605 
California. 1,281,985,175| 2,131,676,564| 20,269,900 1,177,217,850| 676,579,928 
Illinois... . 856,129,632) 2,241,205,771| 23,725,564 1,960,730,460| 796,562,074| 5,878,353,5 
Maryland... : 296,202,321] 1,030,122,242 4,822,198) 302,014,741 317,123,418] 1,950,284,9: 
Missourl......., 280,121,403! 731,964,942 7,326,130! 571,079,943]  265:664,495 1,856,156, 
New Jersey...... 375,410,471) 800,707,075 9,706,600) — 518,921,88 18,954,960| 2,023,700, 
New York......, 1,634,238,496| 4,577,545,729| 52'513/078 5,254,623,273| 1,477,276,450 12,996,197, 
GV ao eae 651,325,962] 1,791,624,486] 18'688,331 1,799,575,241 87,865,803) 4,849,079, 
Pennsylvania... . 747,854,181] 2,104,591,884| 24°095;035 1,534,551,361 749,443,486] 5,160,535, 
Washington 2": TO8,880'250] Aga'7Boser|  Sieserras|  GERLESING| 204.917 790) 2,272,857, 
Shington,..., 880, 720, ,521, 400, 520,72 805,043 
Puerto Rico... .. 665,814 7,950,868 ceive ioe on Peer angen eee 2,521,275 11,137, 


*The figures concerning internal revenue receip 
statements showing the financial condition of the 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, 


ceived from sale of documentary stamps and deposits of internal revenue collected on liquors thro 


-Finance—Stock of Money; By Kinds; In Circulation 751 


Stock of Money in the United States 
Source: Treasury Department 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 
bo: Ss Be ee a 


Amount held as In Gi lati 
security against|_ Reserve — a 
gold and silver|#&ainst U.S. 

Total certificates (and|,Dotes (and Total 


Treas. notes Amount Per 
Treasetyoor | of 1890) Capita 


lars Dollars Dollars = Ila Dollars 
2 ss -967,664,597} 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925 
pts 7 6 -470.046 


'754,706|27, 902,858,968 
67.726, 112 27, 492,909, 902 


54,015 346,203! 24'960.949.928| 23,702, 045,916 | 156,039,431 |34,285,716,898|30,124,952.042 


Note. There is maintained in the Treasury—j by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
) @s a reserve for United States notes and] cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
easury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
on; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— | °F purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
2 ¢ of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
H equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars | qirect obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
hese notes are being canceled and retired on re- | era] Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
eipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver | certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
ertificates—silver in. bullion and standard silver | Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
ollars of a monetary value equal to the face} certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
mount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as| as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urity for gold certificates—gold bullion of a| urer of the United States as a redemption fund 
alue at the legal standard equal to the face] are counted as part of the required reserve. ‘Gold 
mount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve | certificates” as herein used includes credits with 
ictes are obligations of the United States and a| the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
rst lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal | certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
eserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured ! tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


Gold coe Silver Subsidiary Federal National 


an reserve bank 
bullion Soltars OLAS notes notes 


une 
30 


j = Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Babe..|. 1, cae ae 172 | 568. aid: oon 185,430,250 4,260,500 a Aue 593 


,858 |1,001,573, 
492'248'551 |1/041,945,901 ,074,933, 50,985,938,646 
Pale 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853, 745,458 
* }22,462,817,840 | 491, "517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 


Total Coin and small denomination Large denomination currency 


in cir- currency Unas- 
RR Raoe cree tan RE Sek @ qq 807 | sorted 
tion | Total{[Coin| $1 |$2| $5 $10" $20 | Total} $50 |$100 |$500/31,000/$5,000|$10,000 
2| 6,247) 648} 610}39)/1,129/2, 2,021 1,800 60 4 
ToC oer Ca aan | Bis 
‘5 f i 
a8 14° 019] 909}70)1,973 9 22 2 
56} 987/81/2,150 0 94 3 
73)2,313 7 24 5 
67/2,173 8 26 3 
65/2,110 5 17 3 
9/64/2,047 5 17 3 
62}2,00 4 11 3 
ae Hae alae es 
29,206 |20,53 2 
30, 433 /01,45 712,143 4 10 5 


cae is oe ae a eee gee a ee 7 2 Se. a ae ‘ 
el 

Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Fire Losses i 

All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits ae. A 


Source: Federal Reserve System sab 
Com) national Pn rg e continental | and private and industrial banks special t; 
UMIeY States and and all State Gratuereiok banks, | of institutions that are treated as banks by 


trust companies, mutual and stock savings banks | Federal bank supervisory agencies. 
Total De 
Number of Banks ~ _ (in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmemb 
Member banks banks Member banks . banks 
roe ao = mal —— Ar, 
une a = 
Na- tual banks Na- tual 
oe Beene Total tional State | sav- | Other Total | tional| State | sav- | Oth 
ings ings 
a ‘4 628| 19,688) 41,282 25,401| 17,159] 8,242} 5,168] 10, 
9'538 $008 raya 621| 18,320| 51,641] 32,457| 19,912) 12,546] 7,089) 12,¢ 
8,315] 7,247) 1,068 604| 14.936 59,828 38/069] 23,235] 14,834} 9,117 6 
6,410 425 985 569| 9,068) 51,149] 34,938) 22,477] 12,461) 9,830 * 
6,398 5,164| 1,234 551 6! 70.770] 51.729| 33,014] 18,715] 10.631) 8,4 
6,773| 5,036) 1,737 7,239/128,605 avatar 58. 690 460; 14,8 
1840} 5,015} 1,825 539) 7,163/151,033)118,378| 76,534) 41,844 14,413 4 
6,887} 5,012) 1,875 538) 7, "142|159,171|122,519| 80,212) 42,307) 16,266) 20,3877 
6,928} 5,012) 1,916 530 7,258 153,349 115, 435| 77,146| 38,289] 17,426} 20,48 
6,925| 4,998) 1,927 529| 7,265|156,353|117, '452| 78,753] 38.699] 18,195) 20,7¢ 
6,903] 4,987} 1,916 527| 7,250 156,470 116,980) 78.219] 38,761) 18,934 ES 
,885} 4,971) 1,914 527| 7,262|163,770|122,707 ,430| 40,277; 19, 21,1 
6,859| 4,946) 1,913 526| 7.251/171,860\129,737| 86,589; 43,149] 20,386) 21,73 
6,815} 4,925) 1,890 526 ep 258) 184,130 138,769} 92, 720) 46, eae 21,763) 23, 738 
6, 765 4,874| 1,891 525| 7, 2471189, 159\140,830! 94,475! 46,355) 23, "607! 24, a4 


All Hess Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1952 ; 
Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 
Invest- 


States Loans ments* | Deposits States Leans ; 
Maine........ 295,073 346,599 777,713|| North Dakota.. 149,859 340,265 612,4 
N. Hampshire... 276,820) 261,844 612,874|| South Dakota... 186,814 245,520 553, 
Vermont. 213,668 118,149 376.449 || Nebraska...... 510,469 580,797} 1,525,7 
Massachusetis.. 3,398,906 i KK@DSAS. 2..0.555 679,301 680,501; 1 
Rhode Island. 5458 492,960} 1,113,301}; Montana. ..... ; 

Connecticut... .| 1,225;510} 1,527/193| 3,447,116|| Wyoming...... 


6,126,863]  6,145,651| 14,550,361 New Mexico... : 444, 


New England. 
Oklahoma..... 644,234 688.511) 2,000, 


New York..... 22,795, aot 15,896,578] 48,421,247 ——————— : 
New Jersey....| 2,097,9' 2,497,950| 6,032,489|| Western...... 3,073,408} 3,701,695 
Pennsylvania...} 4, gat, 400 4,722,099) 12,853,496 L 
Delaware...... 245,897 217,154 598,364|| Washington... . 987,519 789,464 
Maryland..... 710,195] 1,102,330] 2,327,092|| Oregon........ 677,291 563,724 
Dist. of Col.... 420,060 517,765) 1,270,925 }| Californig. .... 7,280,915] 5,358,652 
— TOSNOA sc eiats 205,334 207,972 
Eastern....... 30,995,990) 24,953,876) 71,503,613|| Utah...,...... 270,311 ; 
Nevada. ...... 75,587 101,225 
Virginia....... 880,750 873,223] 2,370,796|| Arizona......, 246,502 221,606 
West Virginia, . 331,671 458,510) 1,036,460 | 
North Carolina. 798,024 730,806| 2,209,358 || Pacific........ 9,743,459| 7,507,208) 22,510, 
South Carolina. 239,224 332,570 841,183 
eorgia........ 828,861 654,663) 2,079,122 || Total states...| 75,512,219) 72,740,116) 195,552, 
Florida 639,226] 1,091,919) 2,471,776 : 
Alabama...... 482,803 505,583) 1,450,909/| Alaska........ 37,410 59,253 132,8 
Mississippi... .. 60 * 1 1,240 3,785 22 
Louisiana......| | 573,365; 803,617; 2,106,124/)Guam.........{  —.4,226).......... 
Texas.........| 3,023,930) 2,553,487) 8,576,540|| Hawaii........ 
Arkansas...... 
Kentucky..... Somoa........ 59 916 
Tennessee. .... 900, 838 732,999 2, ‘298,929 Virgin Islands... 1,624 2,964 


Southern..... 9,864,567 10,109,213] 29,136,506|| Total posses- - 
sions....... 416,584 270,719 879,1 
BIO} os eaicen’s 3,090,162} 3,784,621) 9,077,075|| Tot. U. S. and 
‘eee 5 : Scarsastewas 75,928,803! 73,010,835!196,431, 
Michigan......} 2,009,717) 2,917,292) 6,614,478 *Investment figures above are for U. S. Gover 
Wisconsin. .... 1,071,744) 1,598,631] 3,499,631|| ment securities, direct and guaranteed obligations, 
Minnesota..... 1,263,965) 1,286,792) 3,415,412||Other investment totals follow: Obligations 
NOW o's hele bie K 896,317} 2,489,695]| States and political subdivisions, $10,563,520,000; 
Missouri....... 1,863,790] 1, 740, 876] 5,041,046|| Other bonds, notes and debentures, $6,146,191,000; 


Corporate stocks, including stocks of Federal Re= 


Middle West’n| 15,707,932! 20,322,473 serve banks, $739,380,000. 


48,384,344 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Loss Year Loss | Year 
$188,705,150||1920....... $447,886,677||1931....... $451, 643, 866 1942 ceo 
14,003,300]|1921.. 222: ,406,012||1932......: 400, 19425 a0 ; 
217,004575||1922......: 506,541,001||1933....... 271, $83" i390! 1944 coe 
206,438,900 1928 Seleee 535,372,782 1934, ...2.2] 271197,296||1945... 2.2; ‘274 
Bat agogonl tenes co) Sages 1985.0... 235,263,401||1946.......| 554,070, 
raaeen 07,102||1939.......| 275,102,119||1950.......| 648,909 
353,878,876|\1929... 1... 459,445, 778 1940. Liana. 285.878.6977 |\1951. "084,06 
320,540,3991/1930..._.."| 5o1'980.024//1041.7 0°72 303,895,000 1952....... ais 0340 


Fires cost annually in the United State$ over 10,000 human lives. 


ew York| Phila. hicago Bo 


$1,000 
35,391,600 


55,433,000 
56,635,000 


vr. (Cal.)|Pittsb’rsh| Cleveland 


925..... 
935.5... 


co 7683, 1896, 
oe ae 15,994'413 
ae 22'094,018! 16,019,484! 


Suspen- 


sions Year 


Deposits 


3,598,975,000 
36,937,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 


hich had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. ¥. 


$1,000 
ee 


28,334,780 
28,594,904 


4,113, 
15,842,561 
15,940,920 


Bank Suspensions 


Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensioris represent banks which, during 
he periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
oclude banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
ome instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- 
sions 


4 uance—Bank Clearings, Suspensions; Gold Reserves; Foreign Exchange 753 


on San Fran. 


os Ang. Detroit 


Kan. City 


$1,000 
7,036. 
4/348, 11 
4,997,593 
10,856,497 
ie'707 420 
31,189,306 "041; 
32,853,070 18,446,675 


Baitimore | 


28,371,736 
. Orleans 


E 


PTO E99 


9 
13,645,516 
14,280,097 


NINAD 


Suspen- 


Deposits Year sions Deposits 

misieets 1 405,000 

ODGA lic lacs) oleteneteteres 

ets None Grae ct 5 

Goto 1 167,000 

eae INODO Shes. eacomeneed 

Rice aks 4 2,443,000 

ree 1 42.000 

cin MS 3 3,113,000 

3 1,414,000 


banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
anking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
oliday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
oliday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and CPR ena 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Figures show millions. of dollars; at par of exchange. 


oes 


Ne- Swit- . 
| Unit. |France| Ger- jther-| zer- Spain} U-S. | Italy 
lecember,| U. S.| King.! ma’y/lands| land S.R. 2 
718 470 | 249 | 279 
Lat 735 | 839 | 270 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
b 
1 
1 dH 


70; Sweden 184; Turkey 143; Uruguay 


| 


of a cent. 


Europe 


eat Britain ($2.80 per pound)......... 2.814 
Elgium (50 francs to the dollar)......... 2.007% 
bnmark (14.45c per krone)............-. 14.52 
ance (350 francs per dollar)............. 0.2858 

rmany (Fed. Republic) 4.2 marks to 
j he Sp ae ap Eat 

PCTAD merge aa rpc ae acts nooo z 
ee 16.40 


Sperrmark 
bliand (3.77 to 3.83 guilders per dollar) 26.44 
aly (average closing rate for lire for the 
dollar in Milan and Rome) 624.84 


ibrway (14.00 cents per krone).......... 14.03 
brtugal (28.75 escudos per dollar)...... 3.50 
veden (19.33 cents per krona)........-. 19.37 
wvitzerland (4.37 frances per dollar)...... 23.23 


i 
M4 


Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1952 Gold Reserves in other COUR SEIES AG anno awe SS 317; nile 42; pees Roepe 
;E t 174; Iran 138; Java 235; Mexico ; New 4ealan ;, Norway 50; Peru 46; Sou rica 
RE re 207; Venezuela 373; Bank for International Settlements 196. 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


terling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
ppcieepParedicod -eteriey: a (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 


Country and par Nov. 17, 1953 


Other Continents 


Australia ($2.24 per pound)............... 2.25 

Ganada: CPiree)s cdite catrche tee ettieciercee 102.484 
New Zealand ($2.80 per pound) .......... 2.8015 
South Africa ($2.80 per pound) .......... 2.8115 


Far East 
Hong Kong (17.5c per Hong Kong dollar) 17.55 
India (Caicutta) (21.00c per rupee) 21.12 


Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225c per rupee) ... 30.40 
Latin America 
Argentina (14.20 pesos per dollar) (Free) 17.25 
Brazil (5.40541c per cruzeiro) (official) .. 5.44 
Colombia (40 cents per peso) (official) .... 40.00 
Mexico (8.65 pesos per dollar) . Geert L163 
Peru (parity altered Nov. 14, 1949) (Free) 5.20 
Uruguay (52.63c per peso) (Free) ........ 33.75 
Venezuela (29.85c per bolivar) ..........-- 30.05 


a a | ad ee - 


Finance—Individual Savings; Counterfeit Money 


eg ty eee Le " 
~ Z 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 


Source: Securities and Exchange Commission { 


Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Asterisk (*) indicates less than 50 mi 
(Billions of dollars) ; { 


Type of saving! 1944 


1, Currency and bank deposits..... 
Savings and loan associations 
JIGITES ans oe ny a eee 


= 
_ 


Oy. 


ie 
POPES COAL 


Hop HN DwDOONNON 
| 


a. U. S. savings bonds.......... 
b. Other U.S. Government?..... 
¢c. State and local government...| ( 
d. Corporate and other......... 
5. Liquidation of mortgage debt+... 
6. Liquidation of debt not else- 
where classified5............ cethiog oes 
rs Total Liquid Saving.......... 41. 
9 
0 


* 
— 


| 
I 


RENO SPOWH CO ne 
Novem NOWRoOREOOHE 


a 


. Nonfarm dwellings®............ 
. Other durable consumers’ goods’, 
. Total Gross Sayings (7+8+9). 


Sapo So 


a 
rs 
Ca 
Ca 


1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
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1Includes unincorporated business saving of the types specified. 
2After deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securiti 


SIncludes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 


4Mortgage debt to institutions on one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 


‘Largely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, althou 
including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of individus : 


debt have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., saving in insurance and securitie 


SConstruction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by nor 
individuals; also includes a small amount of construction of nonprofit institutions. 


7Consumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 


Counterfeit Money, Forged Checks, : Savings Bonds 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 


Compare a suspected bill with a genuine of the 
Same type and denomination. Observe three 


things: 
Portrait 


Counterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
and scratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
dark and broken. 


Genuine—Stands out distinctly. Eyes appear 
lifelike. Tiny squares in background are clear. 


Colored Seal 


Counterfeit—Saw-tooth points around rim are 
usually broken off and uneven. Color may be 
lighter or darker than genuine. 

Genuine—Saw-tooth points around rim are even 
and sharp. 

Paper 

Counterfeit—Generally has no colored threads, 
a poe. may be imitated by red and blue pen and 
nm ines. 

Genuine—Has tiny red and blue threads scattered 
throughout, 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 


Drop coins on hard surface. Genuine coins have 
bell-like ring. Most counterfeits sound dull. 
Feel all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 


Corrugated outer edge of genuine silver coins is 
even and regular. Edge of counterfeits is uneven, 
crooked, or missing in places. 


Cut edges of questionable coins. Most counter- 
feits can be easily cut with a knife. Genuine coins 
are not easily eut. 


Test silver coins with acid. Scrape coin and 
apply drop of acid. If coin is not silver it will 
turn black at once. Acid for testing silver coins 
is made with; 

Silver Nitrate.......... 


Distilled Water. .:: 130 ce. 
The solution may be purchased for a few cents in 
any drug store. 


; FORGED CHECKS 
Some estimates have placed losses from worth- 
less checks as high as $300,000,000 a year. The 
Secret Service is engaged in a ‘‘know your en- 
Bee Goer Rae og Spr who steal and 
0: mment ¢ S an a 
following rules for guidance: sabi (dha 


IF YOU CASH CHECKS 


Know your endorser—require identification! In- 
sist that a person presenting a check identify him- 
self as the person entitled to that check. 


Before accepting any check, ask yourself 
question: ‘‘If this check is returned as a forge 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?”’ 

Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pres 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that : 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwriting 


Require all checks to be initialed by the employe: 
who pays out money for them, or who approve: 
such payment. 


IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS BY MAIL 


Be at home, or have a member of your famil 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered. 


you get the checks they cannot be stolen from yout 
mail box. 


Print your name clearly on your mail box. Eq 
the box with a lock if you have not already d 
so. A lock may prevent a loss. : 4 


Cash your checks in the same place each 
This will make identification a mont 


Do not endorse your eheck until you are in the 
presence of the person you will ask to cash it. | 


Millions of the checks issued by the Governmen 
go to dependents of men in the armed forces, 
Social Security pensioners, to war veterans, 
farmers, to holders of Government bonds, 
others. When these checks are stolen, the p 
may be deprived of some of the necessities of life 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BONDS 


Your Savings Bonds are safer to hold than cas’ 
and they grow in value while cask does not. Y¥ 
thieves manage to break in and steal. Every 
the Secret Service arrests scores of offenders w 
have stolen, forged and fraudulently cashed Sa 
ings Bonds. You can’t lose. The Treasury Depart- 
ment will replace any Savings Bonds lost, stol 
mutilated or destroyed. You.can help the S 
Service track down offenders and make it easi 
or the Coa to replace lost or stelen bonds. 

ere’s how: 5 


Keep your bonds in a safe deposit box or some 
other safe place. 5 


Keep a record of the serial numbers, amounts, 
and dates of issue in a separate place, apart fr 
the bonds themselves. 


Give prompt notice of your loss, with serial n 
bers, issue dates (month and year), denominatio: 
(maturity value), and name and address of tI 
owner to the Division of Loans and Curren 
prey, Department. 536 So. Clark St., Chica 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
J Source: New York Stock Exchange : 
Stocks - Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds 


———_—_——_|| Y 
Par Value | High | Low (Cal) 


Seats 


Shares Par Value 


Shares- High | Low 


No. Dollars __|Dollars|Dollars Do 

138,981,000] 579,293,000] 47,500| 37,500 183,000 70,000] $1,000 
6/254'000| 85;000| 72’000||1940 

4'863,000| 94;000 


es. y 000 5 3,504, 1002, 

ae: 337,805,179|_ 772,875,640 

*Record high. ; 

As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1952, there were 1,522 stock issues, aggregating 2,788,183,108 shares 
bed on the New York Stock Exchange, ‘with a total market value of $120,536,170,574. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes ranges 
ce te Sie ee Pea Se Te Te a a A 


Seat price 


Stocks Bonds High Low Date Stocks Bonds High Low 
9. . .|476,140,375| $513,551,000)$254,000/$150,000 22,301,852] $176,704,500| $1,700| $ 650 
- |222,270.065| 863,541,000) 225,000} 70,000 71,374,283] 231,10 8,500 1,600 
57,159,897| 929,433,000 ...{. 71,061,783} 181,073,500| 16,000 7,500 
..- {143,309,392 32,000} 12,000 
. |137,313,214 79,7 0 37,500} 19,000 
376 00} 25,000) 13,500 

23,000 A 

1949 10,000 5,500 
, 1950... 11,0 6,500 
42,928,377| 303,902,000 7,250 6,900}/1951.. 15,500 9,500 
34,656,354! 249,705,000 2,600 1,000||1952. 14,000! 12,000 


Ihange of name from New York Curb Exchange voted in October, 1952 effective on January 5, 1953. 


Bureau of the Mint 

Source: Bureau of the Mint 4 

he first United States Mint was established in| tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
Jadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the | guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 

of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver | metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
d copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the | licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
nt was a function of the Secretary of State, but | for business purposes. Other activities include the 
became (1799) an independent agency reporting | refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
ectly to the President. When the Coinage Act | governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- | services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
ties were placed under a newly organized | assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
reau of the Mint in the Department of the] ores. Coinage production of the three United 
easury. States Mints for the calendar year 1952 is shown 
The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- | in the statement below. 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, BY MINTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Phila- San Fran- Total Total 
delphia cisco Denver value pieces 


Denomination 


ILVER: ; 
sdollars—regular......... $10,637,036.50 
-dollars—commemorative: 

Booker T. Washington- 


$2,763,000,00|$12,697,800.00|$26,097,836.50 52,195,673 


George Washitigton Garver| 1,003,146.00 * 4,003.00 4,003.00} 1,011,152.00 2,022,304 
Quarter dollars.......-.... 9,715,518,25| 3,426,950.00| 12,448,800.00] 25,591,268.25 102,365,073 
Be Seton asks tiubshe te: 2,0 si6 9,912,207.30| 4,441,950.00} 12,210,000.00| 26,564,157.30 265,641,573 
Total silver........... 31,267,908.05| 10,635,903.00| 37,360,603.00| 79,264,414.05| 422,224,623 
TNOR: 
ve-cent pieces............ 3,203,499.00| 1,028,600.00) 1,531,900.00) 5,763,999.00 115,279,980 
One-cent pieces.........,.. 1,868,569.80| 1,378,000.04| 7,461,300.00) 10,707,869.84| 1,070,786,934 
Total minor............ 5,072,068.80| 2,406,600.04| 8,993,200.00| 16,471,868.84| 1,186,066,964 


Total domestic coinage. | 36,339,976.85| 13,042,503.04| 46,353,803.00| 95,736,282,89 1,608,291.587 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 


ba, 20,110,000; Costa Rica, 9,500,000; Honduras, 2,500,000; Ethiopia, 11,411,000; El Salvador, 
336,000. Total, 45,857,000. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 
Source: Treasury Department 
ross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 
unds of receipts. 


fear Internal Year Internal Year Internal 

iscal)} Customs | Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

80.. .|587,000,903) 3,039,295,014 1.4 {388 948,427) 12,993,117,888 Sear 


85., .|343.353,024) 3.277.690 ate 324,290,778) 22,143.968,999 hes 
8.. .|359,187,250 ». |431,252, 41,684,987,330 ten | 


39.. ./318,837,311 .. .(354,775,542|43,902,001,929]|1951. . - 
40 . .|348,590.635 + »|435,475,072/40,310,333,298))1952.. . | 379 89 
41.. .'391,870,013 1947.. .|494,078,260/39,379,408.6951'1953.. .'612,619,279169,930,654 


=; : 
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Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) _ 


r _—s 7 Be = H 
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Instalment credit . Noninstalment credit 
= oD { 
ao , 1@ 
m : Ue ’ 2 } 
2 a8 gee = gs @ ; 
End of year | Total < gm Sta CI i) : 
or month §y ue | HERO g ° 2s i 
| eo | 395 | SL] 32 3s Be & * 
gf | £8 | ge8| $83) ge |- 8 -) ge ) 3 
= <a | Oza} mes] as BE ae os 
Ro 7,222 4,503 1,497 1,620 298 1,088 2,719 787 1,414 
AAO Fee Tas 8,338 5,514 2,071 |. 1,827 371 1,245 2,824 800 1,471 
1941....20.. 9,172 6,085 2,458 1,929 376 1,322 3,087 845 1,645 
oe BS Ay 5,983 3,166 42 1,195 255 974 2,817 713 1,444 
OA tie se 4,90 2,136 355 819 130 832 2,765 613 1,440 
1944. .0..... 5,111 2,176 397 791 119 869 2,935 624 1,517 : 
WE Ses six vy 5,665 2,462 455 816 182 1,009 3,203 746 1,612 8 
SAGE fects a 8,384 4,172 981 1,290 5 1,496 4,212 1,122 2,076 1,0 
BOAT aE Ss ces 11,570 6,69 1,924 2,143 718 1,910 4,875 356 2,353 1,1 
DO4S ie. 14,411 8,968 054 2,842 3 pays 5,443 1,445 2,713 1,22 
TO SO nae ane 17,104 | 11,516 ,699 3,486 887 5 5,588 1,532 2,680 1,3 y 
FOOD ees 25 ol 14,490 6,342 4,337 1,006 “ 6,323 1,821 3,006 1,4 4 
TOS Vio stiatis = 21,468 | 14,837 6,242 4,270 1,090 3,235 6,631 1,934 3,096 1,6 
GT y-ie See te ea 5,705 | 18,639 8,110 5,301 1,386 842 7,066 2,108 3,313 BB 
1953 Jan. (p).| 25,529 | 18,786 8,273 5,25) 1,378 3,878 6,743 129°} 92,977 1,6 
Feb. (p).| 25,294 | 18,879 8,472 147 1,379 3,881 6,415 2,079 2,676 1,6 


(p) Preliminary. 

1Inecludes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of penne automobiles 2 
other consumer goods and secured by the items purchased, whether held by retail outlets or financ 
institutions. Includes credit on purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer ¢ 
may be used in part for business. : i 

2Includes only repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held — 
retail outlets are included ‘in ‘‘other consumer goods paper.’’ 


Department Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


Index numbers without seasonal 
adjustment, 1947-49 average—100 


e Sales Stocks Outstane 
Year and month Sales during month (total for (end of ing orde2 
month) month) (end o 
Instal- ) Charge month) 
Total Cash ment account 
1944 average......:. 67 82 36 53 $246,000,000| $574,000,000|$596,000,G 
1945 average........ 75 92 37 59 276,000,000) 604,000,000) 775,000,00 
1946 average........ 93 105 56 84 345,000,000) 767,000,000) 964,000, 
1947 average........,. 99 103 85 95 365,000,000} 887,000,000) 588,000,608 
1948 average..>..... 103 103 105 104 381,000,000} 979;000,000) 494,000,068 
1949 average........ 98 94 110 101 361,000,000) 925,000,000) 373,000,0% 
1950 average........ 101 93 136 106 376,000,000) 1,012,000,000} 495,000, 
1951 average..... 40 104 95 133 Le 391,000,000] 1,202,000,000! 460,000,0° 
1952 average #5 103 93 142 109 '95,000,000/1,093,000,000) 433, , OF 
1953 Jan. 84 76 121 87 325,000,000}1, ’ ,000} 452, ie 
Feb. 78 69 119 81 301,000,000) 1,100,000,000} 455,000, 
Mar e 99 88 144 106 381,000,000}1,169,000,000} 401,000, 
ADI yi.» s Rey 97 87 131 103 373,000,000/1,213,000,000) 324,000,0% 
ayia aise vhs 101 90 138 109 387,000,000}1,184,000,000} 321,000,0° 
YLT: WOE Al te 97 88 132 104 375,000,000/1,103,000,000} 461,000, 
CENA Weicetays Tee ushs ine 74 118 84 305,000,000/1,081,000,000| 525,000,0% 


y 81 
Aug. (prel.)..... 88 79 137 92 |_343,000,000|1,135,000,000| 491,000,0: 
United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
{ 
f 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Spectator Year Book, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. In millions of dollars. 


Purchases of life insufance Insurance in force ] | 
Year Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- Assets 
nary Group trial Total nary Group trial Total 
TL] eee 9,440 1,070 3,120 13,630 52,910 4,247 12,318 69,475 
1930 10,750 1,390 3,960 16,100 78,622 9,828 17,963 | 106,413 igs 
TOS Bs bn 4 760 4,010 12,050 70,71 10,283 17,471 i 23'2 
1940 6,763 0’ 3,350 10,920 79,424 15, 0,866 | 115,534 30/805 
MOAB 500% 9,979 1,371 3,420 14,780 101,925 22,373 27,677 | 151,975 447 
MOAT iis 50.5 15,499 001 4,575 23,075 123,022 32,795 30,406 | 186,223 517: 
DS Sis nrand)s:s 15,355 3,350 4,600 23,305 132,052 38,382 30,827 | 201,261 55,51 
W949), casas 15,275 3,52. 93! 23,730 139,57 42,207 31,983 | 213,766 59/63 
1950...... 18,070 7,203 5,402 0,675 149,800 50.910 33,337 | 234,047 64:02 
NODE cas 19,062 4,927 5,461 29,450 160,210 58,057 34,833 | 253,100 68,2 
1952)......... 21,788 6,664 5,987 34,439 172,298 67,845 36,448 | 276,591 73,378 
Value and Weight of Gold . 


iy ot sae ie popree: Pisceter. = the Mint be 
e unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An ounces to the pound. The avoir oun 5 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. | tains 4371 pak and ite caroiaiecns ran 
The President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the | contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of | pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth hea’ 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 | than the avoirdupois ounce. $ 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was A 14.2 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 

$20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 U. 8. Government gold weighs over 22,000 
tains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made | valued at over $2215 billion and is hela at 

nm troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use | Mint Institutions, which are the Mints at P’ 
the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never} delphia, San Francisco and Denver, the U 
is used. The grain is the same in both troy and | Assay Offices at New York and Seattle, and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound | Gold Bullion Depository at Fort Knox Ky 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 The Government’s silver is stored at the M 
grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being | and at the Depository at West Point, New York. 


” 


1953, fifty years after the Wright Brothers 
their first powered flight, American com- 
ial carriers in both scheduled domestic and 
ernational service had nearly 1,400 planes fly- 
over 184,000 miles of airways, and providing a 
capacity greater than the rest of the world’s 
‘carriers combined. — 

fore than 15,000,000 passengers were carried by 
duled airlines in the first 6 months of 1953, an 
‘ease of more than 18% over the same period 
1952, testifying to regularity of time tables and 


ety. 
n 1952, the scheduled airlines became a billion 
Jar industry. Operating revenues were in ex- 
Ss of $1,120,000,000, a 13.8% increase over 1951. 
S. domestic and international scheduled air- 
2s carried 27,381,801 passengers—equivalent to 
‘ly 1/6 of the population of the U. S.—15,548,- 
000 passenger miles, a gain of 11% in passen- 
$s and 18.1% in passenger mileage over 1951. 
ssengers accounted for about 80% of the indus- 
'S revenue. 

g¢ June, 1952, for the first time in their 
ory, the 14 domestic trunk air lines carried 
than 2,000,000 passengers and flew more than 
lion passenger miles in a single month. This 
jevement was repeated in July, August, Sep- 
iber and October of 1952. The domestic sched- 
d airlines flew more than 12 billion passenger- 
6s as against about 10 billion for rail Pullman 
In 1932 the airlines had only a little more 
n 1% of Pullman passenger traffic. 

m 1926 a letter took 32 hours to get from coast 
coast at a cost of 35 cents an ounce; in 1953 it 
k 10 hours and cost 6 cents an ounce. During 
ity month in 1953 the scheduled airlines were 
a monthly average of more than 50 times 
much mail as was flown during all of 1926. 

he year 1953 marked a change -in air mail 
ments. In October the Post Office began pay- 
only a service rate and the Civil Aeronautics 
ard assumed the responsibility for what, if any, 
sidy that should be paid. In 1953 95% of all 
il carried by the domestic scheduled airlines re- 
ed no subsidy from the Government. Because 
lower rates the airlines received 21% less pay 
carrying 481% more mail in 1952 than 1950. 
fore mail was flown during 1952 than during 
7 prior year. The mail carried in 1926, the year 
S service was provided by private contractors, 
ed about 270,000 pounds. In 1952, the sched- 
airlines flew approximately 171,000,000 pounds. 
in 1941, airlines began to develop freight trafiic, 
Though commercial growth was interrupted by 
rid War II. By 1950, the scheduled domestic 
ines were flying about 242 times as many freight 
miles in one week as they flew during all of 
2. The speed of air freight has helped impor- 
5 and exporters, manufacturers and merchan- 
ers. 

e combined express and freight flown by the 
Jeduled airlines during 1952 totaled 233,447,076 
| miles. This amounted.to a 8.6% gain above the 
vious year. 


Domestic Trunk and Local Service Traffic 
6 months, 1953 6 months, 1952 
venue passengers.. 13,915,095 11,667,007 


Jyenue passenger 
LSet 7,197,262,000 5,848,387,000 


i] 


#il ton miles...... 34,639,660 34,020,205 

go ton miles...... 86,478,909 74,212,997 
Revenue 

Werk ILLNESS). 6102. + 823,284,125 678,929,315 


Safety on Scheduled Airlines 


Jot a single fatality was reported on domestic 
eduled airlines for the year ended Feb. 11, 
3. In that year they made a landing or took off 
p00 times per day, or once every 7 seconds. 
ach month the airlines flew more passengers 
j more passenger miles than they did during 
8, the year the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed. 
ing August, September and October, 1952, the 
senger-miles flown were double those flown 
Hing 1938. 

m 1953, more than 1,000 research projects de- 
ed to safety and costing more than $55,000,000 
year were under way. Government agencies, 
mufacturers and airlines contributed studies. 
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AVIATION 


ge Passenger Mileage Increase Reported by Scheduled Airlines 
Source: Air Transport Assn. of America,- Washington, D. C. 


To alleviate noise in areas adjacent to airports, 
run-up activities have been relocated to where the 
noise will cause the least disturbance. Blast de- 
eee have been built to divert the noise sky- 
ward. 

Advances in aircraft design, faster and heavier 
planes, and heavier wing loadings make it possible 
to use runways leading away from congested areas 
in reasonable crosswinds, without incurring haz- 
ards to safety. Flights have been rerouted to 
avoid residential areas in the interests of safety. 
The National Aviation Reduction Committee has 
been formed as a cooperative effort to consider 
community problems caused by heavy air traffic. 
The report of the President’s Airport Commission, 
generally called the Doolittle report, made rec- 
ommendations that communities cooperate with 
airlines, manufacturers, pilots and government 
agencies to overcome difficulties. It was the con- 
sensus of these groups that American communities 
should tolerate some noise as part of the cost of 
living in an age of technology. 


Extension of Cheaper Fares 


The introduction in 1948 of coach or tourist 
flights that are about 30% cheaper than regular 
fares and the half-fare family plan, has resulted 
in a rapid expansion of this type of travel. 

Reduced fare transportation grew from 741,643,- 
000 passenger miles in 1949—the first year of op- 
eration—to 3,268,290,000 in 1952, am increase of 
341%. In 1949 reduced fare transportation ac- 
counted for 113% of the domestic trunk passenger 
miles and 8.4% of the passenger revenues. In 
1952 coach and family plan travel accounted for 
27% of total industry passenger miles and 20.8% 
of total passenger revenues. At the end of 1952 
the nine scheduled domestic carriers offering this 
type of service were operating 64 daily flights be- 
tween 34 cities. It was forecast that totals for 
1953 will show a 10% gain in domestic coach travel. 

The heaviest international air bookings in air- 
line history took place during the summer of 1952 
—the first season of coach travel abroad. A 50% 
increase in trans-Atlantic passenger traffic was 
made during the first 342 months of the new rates, 
which are 30% below present first-class fares. 
From May 1 to August 15, 1952, there were 73,000 
trans-Atlantic passengers as against 50,000 during 
the same period in 1951. U. S. international flag 
airlines are now carrying 35% of all trans-Atlantic 
passenger traffic. 

Local service airlines in 1952 showed gains in all 
services except express, which was down 5.7%. 
This was more than offset by the gain in local 
service freight operations, where 1,116,583 freight 
ton miles were carried. This represented a gain of 
21.3% over 1951. 

Passenger miles totaled 339,763,000, an increase 
of 17,3% over 1951, Mail ton miles scored a new 
high of 911,863, up more than 6.3% above the pre- 
vious year. 

A regular fare flight from New York to Chicago 
in 1939 required 4 hours and 35 minutes and cost 
$44.95. Today air tourist service, which is higher 
in quality than regular service was 14 years ago, 
takes 3 hours and 15 minutes and costs $33. 


Airlines in National Defense 


The air transport fleet is a major component of 
the nation’s air power. The airlines, under cur- 
rent mobilization planning, are ready to give the 
military more than four times the ton mileage they 
contributed at the time of Pearl Harbor. The 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet Program calls for 294 4- 
engined airliners for transfer to overseas military 
operations on 48 hours’ notice. This contribution 
to the national security would cost the military 
about $348,000,000, plus the additional millions 
represented by hangars, spare parts and training. 

Important technological changes have greatly 
aided the growth in air transportation. There was 
a short period after the war when scheduled air 
carriers were forced to fly converted C-54 and C-47 
equipment, but post-war years have seen an almost 
complete replacement of the scheduled airline 
fleet with new equipment—Constellations, Con- 
vairs, Martins and Douglas planes. Within a few 
more years a second modernized fleet may be in 
operation, using jet-propelled and helicopter-type 
aircraft. 
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DOMESTIC OPERATIONS * i 
argo ton palit 
Eines o Planes in lap miles|Rev. esr, expr Peent per Dern 
x, serv ca . n i 
Year Ppa ice lown pest pg pases | 
952 (a) |365,016,054| 17,424,412|198,367,848 55 1 
RE SS: of (6) |aod's7o.ess| 2e's5aila|207 366-416] 3:56 1S 
Bop iece ak. prt ae 36 1,059 (ce) |457,932.471} 25,019.742/230,077,973| . 5.B6 -2 
1953 (ist half)... :| 34 1,082 (d)__|239'827,425|_13,915,0951121,118,56 oat “ 
listed on both domestic and international certificates; (b) 329; (c) 330; (4 
(a) Includes 307 craft lis on pe An 4 
93,830,809] 1,675,477| 81,750,658] 7.28 2.11 
1B 133 98,042,139} 2,131,851) 92'915,990] 7.14 2: 
12 225 103,399,070} 2,362,059| 94,695,407} 7.06 3.11 
14 236 52,893,908|__1,271,859| 47:284:239| 6.96. a 


New Records for Jet Planes and Helicopters 


Highest mark ever reached by man, 83,235 ft. 
above sea level, about 15 miles, was registered Aug. 
21 by Lt. Col, Marion E. Carl, Marine Corps. test 
pilot, above Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., in a 
D558 If Skyrocket: The plane was carried aloft 
by a B-29 and released at 34,000 ft., using power 
from 4 rockets. 

A new high altitude for a single aircraft was 
reached in 1953 by a test pilot at Bristol, England, 
Wing Commdr. W. F. Gibb, who climbed to 63,668 
ft., or over 12 miles, in an English electric Can- 
berra bomber, powered by 2 Bristol Olympus 
turbo-jet engines. The pilot, using all latest safety 
devices, climbed at a rate of 3,000 ft. a minute and 
was in the air 61 minutes. Previous record, 59,446 
it., made 1948 by Capt. John Cunningham, in a 
De Havilland Vampire. 

A speed of 1,327 mph, over twice the speed of 
sound, was attained by Scott Crossfield, 32, over 
Edwards AFB Nov. 20 in a Douglas Skyrocket 
dropped from a B-29 at 32,000 ft., after which 
Crossfield rose to over 60,000 ft. before descending. 
On Oct. 14 he made 1,272 mph. 

An average speed of 753.4 mph was registered 
by a Douglas jet F4D Skyray Oct. 3 when Lt. 
Commdr. James B, Verdin fiew over a 3 kilometer 
(1.863 mi.) course at Salton Sea, Calif. This sur- 
passed the 737.3 mph made Sept. 25 by Commar. 
M. L, Lithgow, RAF, on a level flight in Libya. 

Trans-World Airlines began a non-stop east- 
west service, Los Angeles to New York, Oct. 22, 
1953, scheduling the one-way transcontinental pas- 
Sage for 18 hours, cutting 1 hr., 55 min. off its one- 
stop schedule, American Airlines opened a similar 
non-stop service Noy. 29. 

The U. S. Strategic Air Command in May, 1953, 
disclosed that Lt. Col. Russell E. Schleeh and a 
test crew from Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 
several months earlier completed a 12,000 mi. non- 
stop flight in a sweptwing Boeing B-47B Stratojet 
bomber, with three aerial refuelings. 


FASTER THAN SOUND 

Jacqueline Cochran (Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum) be- 
came the first woman to break the sound barrier 
when she flew a Canadian-built F-86 Sabre jet at 
652 mph over a 100 kilometer course at Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif., May 18, 1953. ‘This was 
also a record for the closed course. The speed of 
sound is 760 mi. at sea level and decreases with al- 
titude. Miss Cochran broke the 100-kilometer course 
speed record for jets made previously by Mme. 
Jacqueline Auriol, 36-year-old daughter-in-law of 
President Auriol of France. Her record was 540 
mph. 

Mme. Auriol broke through the sound barrier 


Aug. 29 by diving in a Mystere II jet plane i 
18,000 ft. altitude at Bretigny flight center : 
Paris, at a speed of 687.5 mph. 


z HELICOPTERS q 

The U. S. Marine Corps announced Sept. 9 © 
XHR2S helicopters were being built for the CD 
by Sikorsky Aircraft Corp. Each can carry 
Marines with equipment. J 

The largest helicopter, YH-16 Transporter, k 
by the Piasecki Corp., was exhibited Sept. 12 
Philadelphia Airport. It can carry 40 troopss 
32 litter patients, or 3 jeeps. - 

Capt. Russell M. Dobyns rose 22,289 ft, i3 
Piasecki YH+21 Workhorse, Sept. 2, at the Nati 
Air Show, Dayton, O., the record. He also s 
new record for level fiying in a helicopter oy 
14% mi. course, at 146.735 mi. an hr. 

An intercity helicopter service was begun Ser 
by Sabena, Belgian airline, connecting Brus 
with Lille, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Liege and M¢ 
tricht. 

National Airlines bought. 3 Sikorsky S-55 tra: 
port helicopters in the fall, 1953, for making ¢ 
nections at Miami, Tampa and Norfolk. E& 
carries 10 passengers and crew. 


REGULAR MAIL BY PLANE i 
An experiment in flying first-class, 3-cent x 
between New York-Chicago and Washington-G@ 
cago was begun by the U. S. Post Office Dept! 
October, 1953, after the Civil Aeronautics Boe 
approved a rate of 18-20’ cents a ton mile. Re 
for 6-cent airmail are 45-53 cents a ton mm: 
Unused cargo capacity in aircraft was availa? 
The experiment was to continue for a year < 
to be extended if successful. 


FLYING SAUCERS 

Investigation of 3,000 different reports of fly: 
saucers was made in 1953 by the Air Techna 
Intelligence Center, Wright-Patterson Air Fe 
Base, Dayton, O. Most of the reports came G 
civilians, but pilots, tower operators and ball 
observers also turn in reports. 

The fiying saucers were explained as airer 
phenomena, birds, light reflections and refractig 
and weather balloons. Airfields regularly lat 
small weather balloons mornings and evenings: 
test upper air winds and cosmic radiation, zg 
balloons are made of rubber or polythylene | 
often carry small lights. 

In May, 1953, the planet Venus was respol 
for unfamiliar phenomena near the horizon’ 
cause of atmospheric conditions, and two-thir 
the saucers reported by pilots in Japan and Ke 
turned out to be Venus. j 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1953. 


Source: Air Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 
deration Aeronautique Internationale, world sport. governing body for aero- 

The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, 

hee. Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records are 
sfined as maximum performances, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to Oct. 29, 1953. 


*Maximum speed Skilesntler (La6t walls) conse ate kin 
over a 3-kilometer (1. es) “course—1,212. -D.h, (753.4 m,.p.h.)—Lieut. 

omdr. James B. Verdin, USN, United States, Oct. 3, 1953. m : est: 
‘Maximum speed over 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in closed circuit—i,171.782 km.p.h, (728.10 m.p.h.) 
obert O. Rahn, United States, Oct. 17, 1953. 

Distance, Airline—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Comadr. 
ugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
ates; September 29-October 1, 1946. 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
ates; Tampa, Fla., Aug.1-3, 1947. 

Altitude—22,066 meter4 (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Nov., 11, 1935. 
|All other records, international in scope, are termed World “‘Class’” records and are divided into 
passes: Airships, free palloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes, Airplanes 
Jass C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 


sting Sg 

g of such records fol.ows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 

AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

‘Altitude (International)—19,406 meters (63,668 feet)—Wing Comdr. Walter F. Gibb, Great Britain; 
nberra jet bomber, two Bristol Olympus turbojet engines; Bristol, England, May 8, 1953. 
Maximum speed over straight course, 3 kilometers (International)—i,212.8 km-p.h. (753.4 m.p.h.)— 
cut. Comdr. James B. Verdin, USN, United States; Jet F4D Skyray, Thermal, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 
PSpeed over a 15-kilometer straightaway course—707.889 m.p.h.—Capt. Harold E. Collins, USAF, 
jaited States; North American F-86D monoplane, General Electric J-47-17 jet engine with after- 
immer; Vandalia, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1953. 
*Maximum speed over 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in close circuit (Imternational)—1,171.782 km,p.h. 
28.10 m. See O. Rahn, United States; Douglas Jet F4D Skyray interceptor; Edwards AFB, 


[ 


peaueune. Cochran, United States; Canadair F-86E monoplane, Orenda jet engine; Edwards, Calif., 
y 18, - 

peed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—822.256 km.-p, h. (510.925 
p. h.)—J. Reginald Cooksey, Great Britain, Gloster Meteor F-8-VZ-496, 2 Rolls Royce jet engines, 
mpo Ness Course, May 12, 1950.. (United States)—745.079 km. p. h. (462.970 m. p. h.)—Lt. Henry A. 
innson, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio June 3, 1946. 

peed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p, h. (440.298 

p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
#, 1946. (United States)—same. * : . 

@Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660.526 

h. p. h. (410.431 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pilot, USAF, 
hited States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
yton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 

AIRPLANES (Class C, Group W—Reciprocating Engines) 
Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
tes; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. : 
tance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D, Davies, 
SN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
[; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
io, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
mtecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F'. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p, h.) 
itz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
8.054 km. p. h. (412.002 m. p. h-)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 

1, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km. p. h. (464.374 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline 
hran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km. p. h, (469.549 
p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
* 1947. (United States)—same. c 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 

. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. 

000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km. p. h. (431.094 
line Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 


e. 
3 2, (1,242.739 miles) without payload (Internmational)—720.134 km. p. h, 
7.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, 


48. —same. 
ee oo kis 49 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km, p.h 


tton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 


e 
+t payload (International)—439.665 km. p. h. 
ted States; 


; LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C-1.c—2,204.6 to 3,858 Ibs.) 
Bince Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
dss weight rather than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
= engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec, 31, 1949. 
stance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)—William P. Odom, United 
tes; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 
Bea tor 1 (cits in a closed clreult. (international) —619.480 kin. p, h, (822.789 
kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed cire ernational). R .p. h. ‘ 
er Miss R. M. Sheree Great) Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
ne 17, 1950. 
‘ kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km. p. h, (292.881 
Berd ry. Le sah U.S.S.R.; YAK II, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 
Soe eee eee sccait' Claterastional)——-608, 634 kan poh, (G28 77 
kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed circu ernatio: —528. pw bs 47 
Deed Or PEN Creat Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 8 Trainer; Wolverhampton, 
ne 17, 1950. AMPHIBIANS (Class C-3) ef 
i . Airli International)—2,300.860 kilometers—(1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M, Andrews 
Dre oiited States: from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. 
peed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—389.273 km.p.h. (241.883 
h.)—R. R. Colquhoun. Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, July 22, 1950. 
ecord awaiting homologation. 
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= ch. - (209. 'p.h.)—Maj. A. P. deSeversky, Fla., Dec. 19, 
Wpeed for 1,000 lometory | 62,369 males) ( ictnational) Speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 


—Capt. W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, . A., AC., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 
(United States)—same. GLIDERS 


(Class D—Single-place) 
Distance, straight line ieereee eine ene agent et pie a H. Johns 
i States; essa, Texas, alina, Kans., Aug. a 
United States Epes} ( 5 


istanc ina‘ Wy eas 
uss ta oP oaipinne, from Grabtsevo (Kalouga) to Melovoe (Vorochilovograd), June ae 
(United 
Aug. 5, 1951. 
Duration with return to point of departure (International)—56 hrs. 15 min.—Charles Atger 
Arsenal Air sae plider, Romanin oe ie = mtg | me SD), cae ot 1952. (United 5 
hrs, 34 .—Lt. William Cocke, Jr., Honolulu, T. H., Dec. 17-18, - 
31 sMtitude gained (international). §,174°5, meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United S 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. ates)—same. 7 
iuinliude abere sea level (international) 12,833 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., Uni 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 
ROTORPLANES (Ciass E) L 
Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United Sta 
Bell 47D1 ‘Helicopters from Ft. ae Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States 


n 


Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1953. (United States)—same. 
Speed for 100 kilometers in closed circuit (Intern 


—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—107.251 km. p.h. (66.642 m.p.h.)—Mj 
D. i. neh and Maj. W. C. Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitn 
450 HP engine; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1946. (United States)—same. 


AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.5C00 kms. (3,967.137 miles)\—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germari 
L. Z. 127, ‘“‘Graf Zeppelin,’’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 


FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States) 
hours, Lieut. C’mmdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Ra 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Altitude (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Alb 
Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing appro: 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


F, A, I, COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York, N. Y¥. (International)—Speed 934.926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. p. E 
Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine; : 
Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 
Elapsed Time; 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United States)—same. 

New York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. E 
Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England, co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States; B: 
B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines from LaGuardia Airport to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 1, 1 
Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—449.400 km. p. h. (279.244 m. p. h.)—Sq. Leader Hy 
Martin and crew, Great Britain, April 30-May 1, 1947.. Elapsed time: 21 hours 31 minutes 30 seconce 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hey 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins. 

Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow ¥ 
Edmondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Elapsed Time: 3 hrs. 15 min. 13 sec. (United States)—sam 
New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (163.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Me 

and John S, Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—sa 

London to Cairo, Egypt (International)—686.558 km. p. h. (426.607 m. p. h.)—John Cunning: 
Great Britain; de Havilland DH Mark I Comet, 4 Ghost jet engines, April 24, 1950. Elapsed t 
5 hours, 6 minutes, 58.3 seconds. | 

Belfast to Gander, Newfoundland (International)—774.255 km. p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing CG: 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet en 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS : 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet propelled)—Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF; P-80 monoplane, 
1-40. engine; from Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Dist 
2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 4 hrs. 13 min. 26 sec. Average speed: 580.935 m.p.h. 

West to East (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American F-51, Lockheed 
Terminal to La Guardia Airport, Jan. 22, 1950. Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 4 ho 
52 minutes, 58 seconds. Average speed: 502.543 m. p. h. = 

West to East (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Col. €. S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bi 
bank, Calif. to Floyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 5 honk 
27 minutes, 19.2 seconds. Average speed: 450.385 m. p, h. 7 

West to East (Commercial transport)—Capt. Fred EB. Davis and crew; Lockheed Constellation, Bu 
bank, Calif. to La Guardia Airport, Feb. 5, 1949. Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 6 hou 
17 minutes, 39.4 seconds. Average speed: 389.847 m. p. h. & 

East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P=! 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. Di: 
tance; 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h, 

East to West (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh and crew; Boeing B 
La Guardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Aug. 1, 1946. Distance: 2,453.805 mi 
Elapsed time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. Average speed: 328.598 mp. h. ® 

Honolulu, T. H.,; to New York—Lt. Col. Robert E. Thacker, pilot, and First Lt. John M. 
co-pilot; North American P-82 mene from Hickam Field to LaGuardia Airport, Feb. 28 iba 
Distance: 4,968.852 miles. Elapsed time: 14 hrs. 31 min. 50 sec. Average speed: 341.959 m.p.h. 

New York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 min., 5.4 secs. Di 
ace: weet panes Re pe eee ppb. : < F 

ew York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith, USAF; April 21, . : 
are. herr ied ote greed: 438.974 m.p.h. 2 1986:, Glapeed aac ae 
os Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. F. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards: De 
aco, time 5 sug 7 aan eee 1 rie aoe piles: Average speed: 433.610 ce ee 
are eld, California, to che! eld, N. -—Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, US ‘ 5 
Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs. e ARE ea 19 
Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins. 


FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 
_West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Calif., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Bla 
ee At a a ee oe Rete epeed ose m.p.h. 
ast to West—Louise aden an anche Noyes; from Floyd Bennett Fi 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935; elapsed time: 13 hours, 33 min, i Bled, Brook ae 
*Record awaiting homologation. 
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Pe 2 es J 2 - °,@ s 
ir Line Distances Between Principal Cities in the United States 
Source: Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
tances in| At- Bos- Chi- Cin- ! Cleve- : - = S % 
tute lanta, | ton, cago, |cinnati, foal Dallas, oe me re po 
Ga.’ | Mass. | Iii. Ohio | Ohio | Texas | Colo. | Mich. | Texas | Ind.’ 
i ee 937 ‘587 369 554 721 | 1,212 
f Lie ae wees 51 740 551 | 1,551 | 1°769 bis bon 
1 2 308 803 920 


tsburgh... 
tland, Ore. 
‘Louis, Mo. 
Lake C'y. 
ttle Wask,| 7132 
le, Wash, 3 1,021 938 1,891 
shington. . 59 404 306 1,494 1,220 


ances in| Jack- Minne-| Nash- |NewOr- 
tute miles| son- ity, . apolis, | ville, | leans, 
om /to ville : Ky. : e Minn. | Tenn. 


las, Texas. 
myer; Colo. 


Louis, Mo. 
Lake City. 
1 Francisco. 
ttle, Wash. 
shington. . 


stances in| Okla- Pitts- | Port- St. Salt San Se- Wash- 


tute miles| homa : del burgh, | land, | Louis, Lake Fran- | attle, | ington, 
rom /to City 5 Pa. Ore. Mo. City cisco | Wash. | D. C. 
§21 2,172 67 1,583 2,139 2,182 543 
483 540 1,251 2,099 2,699 2,493 393 
410 1,758 262 1,260 1,858 1,737 597 
257 1,985 309 1,453 2,043 1,972 404 
5 2,055 492 1,568 2,166 2,026 306 
1,070 1,633 547 999 »483 1,681 1,185 
1,320 8 796 949 1,021 1,494 
05 1,969 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 396 
1,137 1,836 679 1,2 1,645 1,891 1,220 
330 1,88 231 1,356 1,949 1,872 494 
703 2,439 751 1,837 2,374 2,455 647 
876 1,497 238 925 1,506 1,506 945 
2,229 825 1,589 579 347 959 2,300 
442 1,950 42 1,402 1,986 1,943 476 
660 1,849 240 1,250 1,802 1,867 765 
1,010 2,708 1,061 2,089 2,594 2,734 923 
743 1,42 466 987 1,584 1,395 934 
567 1,969 254 1,393 1,963 1,975 569 
1,006 2,063 598 1,434 1,926 2,101 966 
222 2,445 875 1,972 2,571 2,408 205 
welts at 1,112 1,486 459 62 i; 524 1,153 
oaha, Nebr.| 408 |....... 924 1,371 354 833 1,429 1,369 1,014 
iladeiphia.. Ll eee ee 259 2,412 811 1,925 2,523 2,380 123 
mtsburgh...| 1 (SFU tae 15) Tel Paes 2,238 656 1,753 2,352 2,206 152 
irtland, Ore. 2,238 |..... «| 1,723 636 534 145 2,354 
) Louis, Mo. 459 354 11 656 i ae 1,162 1,744 ‘1,724 712 
t Lake C’y. E 1,753 636 Ui LO2 Seer aves 600 701 1,848 
nm Francisco 2,352 534 1,744 BOOE | . wcavtres 678 2,442 
ttle, Wash.| 1 9 0 2,206 145 1,724 701 OSes. maa 2,329 


shington. . 153 1,01 1 152 2,354 712 1,848 2,442 2,329 iw ses 
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Distances in 


statute miles|Azores | Bagh- 


from/to 


Mexico City..}| 4,584 
Montreal. 


Moscow..... 165 
New Orleans.| 3,718 
New York... 604 


Distances in 


statute miles| Istan- 
from/to bul 
AZOFeS.....++ 975 
Baghdad..... 1,060 
Berlin ssi.cs 1,078 
Bombay..... 2,991 
Buenos Aires.| 7,568 
Cair 67 
5,219 
5,476 
soot 
8,104 
Istanbul. ....,....... 
Juneau.....:}| > 5,498 
London.,....} 1,551 
Manila..,...] 5,659 
Melbourne...} 9,088 
Mexico City..| 7,102 
Montreal..... 4652 
Moscow...... 088 
New Orleans,,| 6,171 
New York....| 5,009 
Panama »750 
Parise ol scas 1,401 
Rio de Janeiro] 6,395 
San Francisco] _ 6,700 


Sant’go, Chile} 10,143 
6,063 


Distances in 
statutemiles| Pana- 


from/to ma 

———— 

AZOTCS. . «200 918 
Baghdad..... 7,807 
OCU i eictels« 902 
Bombay..... 832 
Buenos Aires.| 3,319 
WABITOR f 6ics a5. 1230 
Cape Tow 7,000 
Chicago. 2,320 
Guam..,....| 9,220 
Honolulu....| 5,347 
Istanbul..... »750 
Juneau... 456 
London...... 5,310 
Manila......| 10,283 
Melbourne.,.| 9,211 
Mexico City..| 1,532 
Montreal.....| 2,525 
Moscow.....| 6,711 
New Orleans.| 1,600 
New York...| 2,211 
Panama...../.+.+.+¢ 
12d Cen 5,440 
Rio de Janeiro} 3,311 
San Francisco} 3,349 
Sant’go, Chile} 3,000 


Seattle...... 1630 
Shanghal..... 9,324 
Singapore..,.| 11,800 
Sydney...... 1758 
Tokyo.......! 8,560 


dad 


Aviation—Flying Distances 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source: U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 
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6 
Syd- 
ney 
11,737 7 
»42: 5,2 
9,992 5,62: 
6,140 4,2 
6,883 | 11; 
8,720 | 6; 
6,510 | 9, 
9,384 6,4 
3,044 | 1,591 
5,128 3, 
008 5,58 
8,162 | 4,11 
10,590 6,05) 
+941 1,86 
453 | 5, 
146 } 7, 
10,180 6,4: 
510 | 4,6 
9,002 | 6.9 
10,088 6,8 
1758 | 8, 
10,500 | 6, 
88 11, 
7,517 | 5, 
6,67’ 10, 
7,877 | 4,8 
5,005 1, 
176 3, 
. 5,17 
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_ Aviation Disasters; Problems of Space Flight 
Notable Aireraft Disasters 


Aircraft , - Site of accident Deaths 
ible R-38 (U.S. ZR-2)...|Broke in two,Hull, England................ 62 
ible Romans. . see «san FAM DtONe ROSAS SVAN Seiad cous ive oe ele ee ous 34 
52 
14 
7 
47 
73 
2 
8.8. 49 
: , Lakehurst, N 36 
anes .|Hit school, Freckelton, England. : 76* 
PO PARMOY (Be2o elec. te ssusisis +6 Hit Empire State bldg., N. Y. C... 13* 
20, 1946/U. S. Army C-45.............. Struck Manhattan Co. bldg., N. Y. C 5 
, 1946] American Overseas DC-4...... Stephenville, Newfoundland.......... 39 
43 
, 1947) Avianca Airlines DO-4 53 
29, 1947|United Air Lines DC-4 44 
29, 194 40 
53 
50 
52 
45 
Carmel: Paes: tamare cen 43 
x Disappeared over Atlantic Ocean........,.... 52 
29, 1948) Northwest Airlines plane Crashed near Winona, Minn................ 37 
21, 1948;)KLM Constellation Crashed, burned, Prestwick, Scotland........ 39 
7 Fell in storm off San Juan, P. R............. 53 
Hit hill near Bombay, India.........../.... 45 
Crashed ln A BOLCRs . cteya oti Toe as aieets 48 
-|Rammed by Bolivian P-38, Wash., D. C...... 55 
.|Disappeared over Yukon Territory 7 44 
.|Crashed near Cardiff, Wales 80 
.|Fell in Persian Gulf..... 44 
.|Fell in Persian Gulf. . RTO ee 5 oe 40 
.|Exploded in storm over Lake Michigan 58 
s (Near Myrtle Beach, S. C......-2..3..+ 39 
28, 1950 .|Wrecked near Porto Alegre, Brazil... 3 49 
31, 1950/TWA Constellation............ Crashed, burned, near Cairo, Egypt......... 55 
ROS ON Hit Mt. Blanc in French Alps............... 48 
ie aE Oe Struck Mt. Obiou, near Grenoble, France..... 58 
Lost, wreckage found in Atlantic............ 53 
Collision, U.S. N. Plane, Key West, Fla...., 43 
Crashed in storm near Richmond, Ind........ 3 
.|Wrecked near Sanoye, Liberia.............. 40 
Sano was Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, Colo.......... 50 
Ph OORT Vanished over Gulf of Alaska............... 38 
oe en Crashed near Decoto,:Calif................- 50 
is ae ek Pa Mediterranean Sea, off Spain............... 39 
36 
A 56 
.|Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J... .....0cece ences 30* 
Ro toe Crashed in Elizabeth, N. Ju... cece csesreee 33* 
Steiner: Wrecked in Nice, Hrance,, 2% 5:0... + bie’s wjereso seis le 37 
BF date WLAN CET NPS tos cae Near Frankfurt, Germany.............-...- 45 
1952| Japanese transport............ Crashed into Mihara volcano, Japan..,. : 37 
1952|Pan American DC-4,.... ....|Off San Juan, Puerto Rico....... : 52 
.|Crashed in north central Brazil. : 50 
.|Hit mountain near Seoul, Korea 44 
.|Crashed in Alaska............ 52 
.|McChord Air Force base, Was 37 
(2 Senna eon .|Crashed, burned, off Bermuda. . 37 
U.S, Air Force C-12 .|Fell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash.. 87 
3/National Airlines DC-6.. ...}Crashed in Gulf of Mexico............... ae 46 
Canadian Pacific Comet jet liner. |Karachi, Pakistan. ......... ccs ecevevueeee 11** 
, 1953)/Br. Comet jet pee pe Aa an me abort noe re 5) dle Bacon ee iss 
ak .S. Air Force C-124....... ..|Crashed, burned near TOKYO. ........,.0+-005 
i nee roe ..«/Crashed east of Wake Island..............., 58 
Ss transport...,.... Crashed near Milton, Fla......0........25, 44 
1953|Air France Constellation. ...... Crashed on Mt, Cemet, French Alps......... 42 
1953] American ee Conyair...... ae ace epeyen a OP oe naive, ofbinieraaeatens me 
Airlines Convair........ ell, exploded near mn. , Germany....., 
estUBAR GIO’ en, Crashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N. C......... 15*** 


entists interested in accelerating the realiza- 
4 of space travel met at the congress of the 
national Astronautical Federation in Zurich, 
tzerland, in August, 1953. Largest of about 20 
anizations represented were the German Society 
Space Research, the American Rocket Society 
i the British Interplanetary Society. Frederick 
Durant, of Washington, D. C., and Andrew G. 
ey, both members of the American Society, 
e elected president and vice president of the 
eration. 
he principal study was written by Dr. Wern- 
yon Braun, German inventor of the V-2 buzz 
ab of World War II, who is now at Redstone 
enal, Huntsville, Ga. Dr. von Braun believes 
Iket propulsion to a point outside the gravita- 
hal pull of the earth may be possible within 
‘to 15 years. He favors multiple propulsion 
its for rockets. The knowledge to be acquired 
tm sending unmanned rockets to great heights 
ld indicate the protection needed to keep men 


Including those on the ground and in buildings. 
i neluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. 


**First fatal crash of commercial jet plane. 


Technical Problems of Space Ships Discussed at Zurich 


alive in space ships. A satellite station revolving 
around the earth and manned by human beings 
was regarded by Dr. von Braun as possible. Such 
a station has been suggested by space theorists as a 
launching platform for the next essay into space. 

British scientists outlined a rocket operating in 
three stages and casting off fuel tanks and other 
used-up elements as it proceeded into the ether, 
Lessons learned from rockets were described by 
Milton W. Rosen and Richard W. Snodgrass of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C., 
and the application: of radar devices in rockets 
for locating military targets was discussed by Kurt 
R. Stehling of James Forrestal Research Center, 
Princeton, N..J. The problem of radio communi- 
cation by men on the earth with men in space 
ships was described by Marcel J. E. Golay of 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., who said that a-series of radio 
stations would have to be provided in order to 
continue connection with the rocket as the earth 
rotated. 
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Books; Highlights of 1953 Publishing. 


BOOKS 


U. S. Book Production | 


American book publication in 1952 produced a total of 11,840 new titles and 


iti i i 11,255 in 1951. i 
editions of older titles, as a ae SLink 1354 wens orieiiais audeus aegis 


was in fiction, a total of 2, 


e largest number of new 


i er, was 38 titles below 1951. Next largest were juvenile titles, 1,246 
whieh 1094 were original and 151 new editions, an increase of 173 over 1951. Ot 
eategories: biography 719, be general literature and criticism, 583, up 52; gec 

i 


raphy and travel, 326, up 40; 


story, 569, up 46; medicine, hygiene, 506, up 28; poett 


drama, 498, up 11; religion, 794, up 63. Increase of titles occurred in science, fF 


arts, music, philology and business. 


Publish ith the largest lists of new titles in 1952 were Macmillan, 469; McGra: 
Hil oer, Harper and pS Hoeber, 278; Oxford Univ. Press, 246; Doubleday, 
Exposition, 196; Lippincott, 139; Cambridge Univ. Press, 134; Little, Brown, 1 


Knopf, 117; 


Houghton, Mifflin, 113. Publishers of paper-bound books in 1952 a 


numbers of titles included Pocket, 109; Avon, 102; Bantam, 94; Fawcett, 86; Popu! 


85; New American Library, 80; Penguin, 


70. 


The totals for 10 months of 1953 showed 9,997 new titles and new editions, or = 
“oa en months of 1952. Increases were marked in fiction, 1,895 over 1,7 
juveniles, 1,234 over 1,051; biography, 648 over 592; history, 474 over 457, whi 
religious subjects showed.a slight decrease, 613 as against 645. Figures from Publis 


ers’ Weekly, New York, N. Y. 


Best Sellers and Highlights of 1953 Publishing 


Best-selling books of 1953 demonstrated the con- 
tinuing demand of readers for books of spiritual 
content. Three books that remained on the best- 
seller list throughout 1953 were published months 
before. The Power of Positive Thinking, by 
Norman Vincent Peale, published in October, 1952, 
remained at the top of the list; A Man Called 
Peter, by Catherine Marshall, issued in October, 
1951, completed its second year of popularity, and 
the Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible, 
published in September, 1952, remained in de- 
mand despite the circulation of over 1,000,000 
copies before the end of 1952. Life is Worth Living 
by Fulton J. Sheen was a 1953 newcomer. 


Not all books of non-fiction reflected a religious 
interest. Quite contrary was the reason for two 
other best-sellers: The Sexual Behavior of the 
Human Female, by Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., a scien- 
tific work heavily publicized in the general market 
and A House is Not a Home, by Polly Adler, the 
reminiscences of a procuress. Other interests 
accounted for the popularity of The Spirit of St. 
Louis, an autobiography by Charles A. Lindbergh; 
The Silent World by J. Y. Cousteau, undersea 
adventure, and Annapurna, by Maurice Herzog, tale 
of the conquest of a Himalayan mountain. 


WELL KNOWN AUTHORS POPULAR 


Established novelists were in popular demand. 
Thomas B. Costain’s The Silver Chalice, at the 
top of the lists in January, 1953, was still in- 
cluded at the end of the year. Novels that led 
the lists were Too Late the Phalarope, by Alan 
Paton, Desiree, by Annemarie Selinko, Beyond 
This Place, by A. J. Cronin, Time and Time Again, 
by James Hilton, The Unconquered, by Ben Ames 
Williams, The Bridges of Toko-Ri, by James 
Michener, The High and the Mighty, by Ernest K. 
Gann, Come My Beloved, by Pearl S. Buck, and 
The Battle Cry, by Leon M. Uris. 


Aside from these, interest was shown in The 
Adventures of Augie March, by Saul Bellow; The 
Heart of the Family by Elizabeth Goudge; Eyes of 
Boyhood, by Clyde Brion Davis; The Emperor's 
Lady by F. W. Kenyon; Beauty for Ashes, by 
Christopher LaFarge; The Devil’s Laughter, by 
Frank Yerby; The Third Angel, by Jerome Weid- 
man; Return in August, by Phil Stong; India 
Allen, by Elizabeth Coker; Earthly Creatures, by 
Charles Jackson; Golden Admiral, by F. Van Wyck 
Mason; Kiss Me Again, Stranger, by Daphne Du 
Maurier; Love is a Bridge, by Chas. Bracelen 
Flood; Galatea, by James M. Cain; A Flame for 
Doubting Thomas, by Richard Lewellyn; The 
Marmot Drive, by John Hersey; Lord Vanity, by 
Samuel Shellabarger; The Four Lives of Mundy 
Tolliver, by Ben Lucien Burman; The Face of 
Time, by James T, Farrell; The Female, by Paul 
Wellman; The Southpaw, by Mark Harris; The 
Deep Sleep, by Wright Morris. 

Non-fiction that appeals to special groups in- 
cluded Circle of the Seasons by Edwin Way Teale; 
Land Birds of America by Robert C. Murphy; The 
Encyclopedia of Sports by Frank G. Menke (re- 
vised edition); Pictorial History of American Ships, 


by John and Alice Durant, and Cheyenne Autur 
by Mari Sandoz. 


BOOKS OF LITERARY INTEREST 


High in rank in scholarship stood Will Dura 
The Renaissance, another volume in his study 
civilization. Other valuable volumes in liter 
history, belles lettres and criticism included Bé 
well on the Grand Tour, 1764, ed. by Frederr 
Pottle; Willa Cather, by Elizabeth Shepley $4 
geant; Ben Jonson of Westminster, by Marches 
Chute; The Vagrant Mood, essays by W. Somer® 
Maugham; The Writer in America, by Van Ws 
Brooks; Memories, by Desmond McCarthy; Illw 
trated English Social History, by G. M. Trevely 
(4 vols.); Letters of Sherwood Anderson, ed. 
Howard Mumford Jones; Portrait of Andre Gid 
by Justin O’Brien; The Theater in the Fifties, 
George Jean Nathan; Rebels and Ancestors, 
Maxwell Geismar; Teapots and Quails, unpublisht 
work by Edward Lear; Herman Melville, by Elearm 
Melville Metcalf; The Haunted Heroes of Euge 
O'Neill, by Edwin A. Engel; The New Treas 
Chest, ed. by J. Donald Adams; A Renaiss 
Treasury, ed. by Hiram Haydn and John Char! 
Nelson; The Voices of Silence, by Andre Malraw 
Henry James, by Leon Edel; My Host the World | 
Geo. Santayana; Geo. Bernard Shaw, A Criti 
Survey, ed, by Louis Kronenberger; The Best B 
mor from Punch, ed. by Wm. Cole. : 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY — 
Triumph and Tragedy, by Winston S. Churchi 
Always the Young Strangers, by Carl Sandbu: 
Some Enchanted Evenings, by Deems Tayle 
Leila (George Sand), by Andre Maurois; Doe! 
Pygmalion, by Maxwell Maltz; Helen Gould ¥ 
my Mother in Law, by Celeste Andrews Sete 
The Track of Man, by Henry Field; James Re! 
nolds’ Ireland, by James Reynolds; Until Victé 
Horace Mann and Mary Peabody, by Louise H 
Tharp; Vermont Tradition, by Dorothy Can a 
Fisher; S. Hurok Presents, by S. Hurok; Broadw: 
Heartbeat, by Bernard Sobel; My Brother Bill, 
Ruth Mitchell; The Bobby Jones Story, by O. - 
Keeler and Grantland Rice; Out of These Root 
by Agnes E, Meyer; The Oliviers, by Felix Barke 
Big Bill of Chicago, by Lloyd Wendt and Ne 


Kogan; Robert M. La Follette, by Bella Case 
Follette and Fola La Follette, 


HISTORY AND POLITICS t 


Books about Russia were numerous. They 
cluded: Russia, History and Interpretation, — 


Allies, the Peoples of Russia, by Eugene L, 
The Incompatible Allies (Germany-Soviet) 
Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer; The S 
History of Stalin’s Crimes, by Alex. Orlov. 
Also Fabulous Chicago, by Emmett Dedmon; 
Age of the Moguls, by Stewart Holbrook; 
Journals of Lewis & Clark, ed. by Bernard | 
Voto; Fire in the Ashes, by Theo H. White. 


‘he Articles of Agreement of the International 
for Reconstruction and Development, also 
as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
atives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
ary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
d, N.H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
nent were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
D.C.; operations were started June 27, 1946. 
Noy. 15, 1953, 54 countries were members. 


El Salvador Netherlands 
Ethiopia Nicaragua 
Finland Norway 
France Pakistan 
Germany Panama 
Greece Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 
Honduras Philippines 
8 Iceland Sweden 
na India Syria 
ombia Iran Thailand 
ta Rica Iraq Turkey 
2 Italy Union of 
hoslovakia, Japan South Africa 
mark Jordan United Kingdom 
hinican Rep. Lebanon United States 
Jador Luxembourg Uruguay 
pI Mexico Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


he purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
onstruction and development of its member 
ntries by facilitating the investment of capital 
productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
-range growth of international trade and the 
Srovement of standards of living; to promote 
#ate foreign investment by guarantee of and 
pation in loans and investments made by 
#ate investors, and to make loans for produc- 
purposes when private capital is not available 
#reasonable terms. 
She capital stock, subscribed in the currencies 
fits member countries, is the equivalent of ap- 
ikimately $9 billion. The Articles of Agreement 
Sulate that 2% of each member’s subscription 
paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that coun- 
s currency, and that 80% be held by the re- 
tive country, subject to call by the Bank only 
meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
franteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
ng operations. To use all or any part of the 
® currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
#t obtain the member’s consent. The United 
es has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
k’s capital stock than any other nation. Its 
€ totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
, or $635,000,000. 
+ the major part of its loanable funds, the 
depends on the sale of its own bonds in the 
ey markets of the world. On June 30, 1953, the 
k’s outstanding obligations from the sale of its 
bonds totaled $556,374,002, and were: In the 
ed States: $90,000,000 2% Serial Bonds of 1950, 
1954-62; $60,000,000 312% 19-year Bonds of 
due 1971; $150,000,000 3% 25-year Bonds 
due 1972; $50,000,000 334% 23-year Bonds 
due 1975; $50,000,000 3% 25-year Bonds of 
| due 1976; $100,000,000 314% 30-year Bonds of 
i, due 1981. In Canada: Can. $15,000,000 (U.S. 
6,364) 4% 10-year Bonds of 1952, due 1962. 
e United Kingdom: £5,000,000 (U.S. $14,000,- 
314% 20-year Stock of 1951, due 1971. In 
zerland: Sw. Fr. 23,500,000 (U.S. $5,468,296) 
Serial Bonds of 1950, due 1953-56; Sw. Fr. 
0,000 (U.S. $11,634,671 342% 10-year Bonds of 
due 1962; Sw. Fr. 50,000,000 (U.S. $11,634,- 
314% 12-year Bonds of 1951, due 1963. 
e Bank also sells from its loan portfolio securi- 
issued to it by borrowers under its loans. On 
30, 1953, portfolio sales totaled $70,014,654. 


i LOANS OF THE BANK 


June 30, 1953, the Bank had made 78 loans 
ing $1,590,766,464 in 29 countries. If the gov- 
nent itself was not the borrower, the loan was 
lanteed by the government of the country con- 
ad. Disbursement totaled $1,103 million and 
yments to the Bank totaled $12.7 million. 
Wstralia: $150,000,000 for expansion and de- 
Hment of productive facilities. 

Igium: $46,000,000 for equipment for steel and 
‘yy industries, and Congo development; $40,- 


i 
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_ International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eugene R. Black, President; Robert L. Garner, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. Branch Offices: New York 


Vice President. Address, 1818 H St., 
and Paris. 


000,500 to the Congo 10-year plan. 

Brazil: $15,500,000 for railway rehabilitation and 
for highway development, $90,000,000 to Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. for electric pow- 
er development and telephone equipment, $15,000,- 
000 to Sao Francisco Hydroelectric Co., and $25,- 
000,000 to Comissao Estadual de Energia Eletrica. 

Chile: $13,500,000 to Corporacion de Fomento de 
la Produccion and Empresa Nacional de Electrici- 
dad, S.A. for electric power development, and 
$3,800,000 to Fomento for agricultural machinery, 
and for exploration and use of underground water 
resources in Rio Elqui Valley. 

Colombia: $41,500,000 for highway construction 
and rehabilitation and for the national railways, 
$5,000,000 to Caja de Credito Agrario, Industrial y 
Minero for agricultural machinery, and three loans 
for electric power development: $3,530,000 to Cen- 
tral Hidroelectrica del Rio Anchicaya, Ltda., 
$2,600,000 to Central Hidroelectrica de Caldas, 
Ltda., $2,400,000 to Hidroelectrica del Rio Lebrija. 

Denmark: $40,000,000 for equipment and ma- 
terials for reconstruction and development. 

El Salvador: $12,545,000 to Comision Ejecutiva 
Hidroelectrica del Rio Lempa for electric power. 

_ Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for roads, telecommunica- 
tions, and foreign exchange for a bank. 

Finland: $2,300,000 for equipment for timber pro- 
duction (now fully repaid), $35,979,464 to the Bank 
of Finland for electric power development and 
equipment for woodworking industries, limestone 
power production, and agriculture. 

France: $250,000,000 to Credit National for equip- 
ment and materials for reconstruction. 

Iceland: $4,312,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and fertilizer plant. 

i $82,000,000 for railway rehabilitation, 
agricultural machinery, electric power, flood con- 
trol and irrigation, and $31,500,000 to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited for expansion 
of production facilities. 

Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 

Italy: $10,000,000 to Cassa per il Mezzogiorno for 
development of southern Italy. 

Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for equipment for steel 
mill and railroads. 

Mexico: $63,800,000 to Comision Federal de Elec- 
tricidad and Nacional Financiera, S.A. for electric 
power development, $26,000,000 to Mexican Light 
and Power Co., Ltd for electric power development, 
a@ $10,000,000 line of credit to eight Mexican Com- 
mercial banks and Nacional Financiera, S.A. for 
foreign exchange for small private enterprises. 

Netherlands: $195,000,000 for equipment and 
materials for reconstruction, $12,000,000 to 4 
Dutch shipping companies for purchase of 6 mer- 
chant vessels (now fully repaid), $15,000,000 to 
Herstelbank for industrial equipment, $7,000,000 to 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines for aircraft. 

Nicaragua: $4,050,000 for highway construction 
and for construction of grain storage facilities, 
$1,200,000 to Banco Nacional for agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

Pakistan: $30,450,000 for railway rehabilitation 
and for agricultural development. 

Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 

Peru: $3,800,000 for port and agricultural de- 
velopment, 

Thailand: $25,400,000 for railways, irrigation and 
port development. 

Turkey: $41,600,000 for port development, grain 
storage facilities and electric power, irrigation and 
flood control, and $9,000,000 to Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey for private industry. 

Union of South Africa: $20,000,000 for expansion 
of transportation, $30,000,000 to Electricity Supply 
Commission for electric power development. 

United Kingdom: $28,000,000 to Southern Rho- 
desia for electric power development, and $14,000,- 
000 to Northern Rhodesia for railroad development. 

Uruguay: $33,000,000 to Administracion General 
de las Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos del Estado 
for the expansion of power and telephone facilities. 

‘Yugoslavia: $2,700,000 for equipment for timber 
production (now fully repaid), $58,000,000 for 
power, mining, industrial and other projects. 

By June 30, 1953, the Bank’s operations had re- 
sulted in a net income of $76,513,511, which had 
been credited to a supplemental reserve against 
losses on loans and guarantees. Loan commissions 
on that date totaled $37,236,477 and total reserves 
on June 30, 1953 were $113,749,988. 
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Directors. Address, Washington 6, D. C. 
The International Monetary Fund was estab- 


main purposes of the Fund, as set out 


promote exchange stability and avoid 
tompetitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
Shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of_which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 


Incidents in Non-Battle Areas Involving Communist Planes 


1945 
Oct. 15. Russians fired at a U.S. Navy plane 
off Dairen. 
1946 


Feb. 20. Soviet planes shot at a U.S. Navy sea- 
plane near Dairen.—Apr. 21. Unarmed U.S. C-47 
fired at by Russian fighters, near Linz, Austria.— 
Apr. 22. U.S. C-47 fired at over Tulln, near Vien- 
na.—Apr. 30. U.S. Flying Fortress buzzed by 2 
lend-lease Russian planes over Austria.—June 12. 
Soviet planes fired at practice targets towed over 
U.S. airfield near’ Vienna.—Aug. 9. Yugoslav 
fighters forced down a U.S. C-47 near Ljubljana 
and held 10 occupants until Aug. 22, on border 
violation charge.—Aug. 19. U.S. C-47, Vienna to 
Undine, Italy, shot down near Italo-Yugoslav bor- 
der by Yugoslav planes. Crew of 5 killed. Yugo- 
Slavia termed crash ‘‘regrettable accident,’’ paid 
$150,000 to fliers’ families—Sept. 5. Athens 
charged a Greek Spitfire was shot down by Yugo- 
Slav anti-aircraft fire in the Guevgeli area of 
¥Yugoslavia.—Oct. 4. RAF plane forced down near 
Nish by Yugoslav fighters, released Oct. 6. 

1948 

Feb. 9. Bulgaria shot down 2 Turkish Spitfires 
near Sozopol after they allegedly ignored a warn- 
ing.—Feb. 17. Poland held 5 U.S. airmen, who 
flew U.S. Ambassador Stanton Griffis to Warsaw, 
for 5 hrs. because they lacked visas.—Apr. 5. 
British Viking collided with a Soviet Yak fighter 
near Berlin; 15 killed. Fighter allegedly dived at 
the transport.—Sept. 24. USAF reported Russian 
anti-aireraft fire in the air corridor between Ber- 
lin and Buckeburg, British zone, menacing U.S. 
planes. Russia had announced practice fire in the 
corridor, denied U.S. charges.—Sept. 29. Berlin 
airlift plane buzzed in air corridor by Soviet 
fighters.—Oct. 1. Transport menaced by Russian 
fighters in Berlin air corridor. 


1950 
Apr. 8. Soviet planes shot down an unarmed 
U.S. Navy Privateer on a training flight over the 
Baltic Sea, killing the crew of 10. Russia asserted 
the plane had violated Soviet territory in Latvia 
and had opened fire on Soviet planes signalling it. 
1951 
June 8. Two NATO pilots, lost, landed their 
F-84 jets near Prague and were held by Czecho- 


Monetary Fund; Non-Battle Air Incidents 


The International Monetary Fund 
IMF—International Monetary Fund—Ivar Booth, Managing pt dee and Chairman of Execui 


Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25 
set sr Ud Ghd D's, “dali whiche 
he smaller, and the remainder in’ the 


671,100,000, of wh 
$1,692,600,000 was held by the Fund in gold. 
Members are under an obligation, once 
foreign exchange values of their currencies he 
been agreed with the Fund, te make no ag 
in their exchange rates without consultation ¥ 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not entitlec 
object if the proposed change does not 
10 per cent of the original par value. A 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946 
members, to which 12 o s have been 
From the commencement of operations on Ma 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1953, exchange tras 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equive 
of U. S. $1,016,408,000. On that date repurct 


ecutive Directors is approximately propo: 
to the quotas of th n 
they represent. The United States direc 
entitled to cast 27.44 percent of the total vote. 


slovakia until July 4.—Nov. 6. U.S. Navy Neptr 
patrol bomber, 10 aboard, disappeared on a wea 
er reconnaissance flight near Vladivostok af 
Soviet fighters shot at it—Nov. 19. USAF 
Munich to Belgrade, forced down in Hungary 
Soviet fighter planes. Four crewmen held 
Dec. 28, when U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines” 
release them. coe 


Apr. 29. Russian fighters attacked and damasg 
a French transport in the Berlin air corridor o7 
the Soviet zone of Germany; 5 passengers wound 
—June 16. Swedish Air Force Catalina, search 
for a Swedish C-54 lost June 13, shot down b> 
Soviet MIG-15 jets over the Baltic Sea. Crew @ 
rescued by a passing freighter. Sweden charg 
the C-54 also had been a victim of Russian plarm 
—Oct. 7. USAF B-29 disappeared with 8 crewn 
off the Soviet-held Kuriles. Radar indicated in 
ception by another aircraft. Russia said the ple 
had violated Soviet territory, fired at Soviet as 
craft and departed.—Oct. 8. Two Russian M 
jets fired their machine guns near a U.S. CG! 
hospital plane flying between Berlin and W 
Germany.—Nov. 4. Soviet LA-1l fighter int 
cepted over Hokkaido Island, Japan, by 
planes and escorted to Soviet territory. 

1953 

Feb, 16. Two U.S. Thunderjets returned the 
of two Russian-built fighters over Hokkaido Is 
and damaged one before the intruders depar 
Mar. 10. USAF F-84 Thunderjet downed 
Falkenstein, West Germany, by two Czechosl 
MIG-15s. Pilot parachuted te safety.—Mar.~ 
British 4-engined Lincoln bomber shot down 
two Soviet MIGs over the Elbe River, at the | 
der of the British and Russian zones of Germg 
Crew of 7 killed. Another British bomber } 
buzzed near Kassel, British zone of Germany, 8 
a British European Airways passenger plal 
Munich to Berlin, was threatened by Soviet fi i 
ers.—Mar. 4. USAF RB-50 weather reconna 
sance plane fought off an attack by a Soviet 5 
15, 25 miles east of Kamchatka, Neither plane ¥ 
hit.—July 29. USAF RB-50 was shot down 
Soviet fighters off the coast. of Siberia. One of 
crewmen was rescued. U.S. denied violation of 1 
Soviet border as charged by Moscow. e 


Annapurna, Tall Himalayan 
Annapurna, 26,493 feet high is one of the eight 
Himalayan peaks in Nepal that are the highest in 
the world. The top was reached June 3, 1950, by 
Maurice Herzog, leader of an expedition of the 
Comité de l’Himalaya and the Federation Fran- 
caise de la Montagne of France, accompanied by 
Louis Lachenal. 
Annapurna had never been climbed. Herzog was 
32 and had been climbing mountains all his life, 


Peak, Conquered by French ’ 
especially the Swiss Alps. In World War II 
was captain in a battalion of Alpine troops: 
Annapurna assault began 12 days before the 
soon. On the way down from the summit 
blizzard Herzog suffered frostbite and snowb 
ness and later had parts of his fingers and | 
amputated. The return through Nepal was 
during the monsoon rains. While in the Am 
hospital at Neuilly, France, Herzog wrote 
story, Annapurna. 


‘ountries in Fiseal Year 1953 _ 
nomics, U. S. Departm iy 


(In millions of dollars) 


Gross Net Net 


asset! 


8 foreign aid 7,030 
itary aid......... 4,399 4,226 
ern Europe (inc. ‘ 
ece and Turkey)..| 3,502 3,475 
a and Pacific........ bs f ey 


g ourg é 
sh Commonwea 
United Kingdo : 

nmark 


Vestern Europe.,..... 
yer, Burope.......... 
zechoslavakia....... 


grants?) credits? 


Gross 
asset! 


“Net |. Net ee 
grants?) credits? 


Poland sien an peta 
WS Bo. ms es we cee 
Other countries....:... 


ia a 
Union of South Africa. . 
Other and unspecified 
Near East & Africa... 
Asia and Pacific 
Afghanistan 


Japan and Ryukyu 
TRANGS stot fe. te 
Oren aes se suieies cas 


Thailand... s.295-%.. 5 
Other and unspecifi 
Asia and Pacific. ...,. 


International organiza- 
tions and unspecified 


Ley echo ee rae ee 39 36 2 


*Less than $500,000. 


luded in the credit data of this table. 


n the first nine month of 1953, the Forest Service 
ght 9,640 fires in the National Forests under its 
ministration—539. more than in the same period 
1952. The acreage ioss was much greater, as 
iown by the record to Sept. 30: 


Nine months’ record 1953 1952 

ytal number of fires..... 9,640 9,101 
used by man...... 3,760 4,371 

es e 218,003 66,739 


A big part.of the 1953 acreage loss was in Cali- 
nia, where dry weather and strong winds early 
the summer caused several large fires to spread 
fore they could be controlled. About 100,126 
res in the National Forests of that state were 
ned during the 9-month period. In the Rattle- 
ake fire in Mendocino National Forest 15 fire- 
jaters lost their lives. The tragedy occurred on 
ly 9, when a sudden change of wind caused the 
e to jump a road and overtake the men before 
ey could get out of its path. The fire, of in- 
ndiary origin, was brought under control July 11 
er burning 1,100 acres. 
In August, lightning storms caused fires in the 
thern Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. 
ilifornia had 197 Aug. 13 and 137 Aug. 14. In 
ontana and Northern Idaho more than 1,100 
htning fires occured in August. ; 

iorest Service ‘‘Smokejumpers’’—parachute- 
mping fire-fighters—made more than 800 jumps 
fires in inaccessible areas during this period. 
otal fires in Federal, State and private forests 
1952: ° 


Acres 
burned 


187,126 
84/420 
1,585,658 
134/225 | 9/951,707 
231453 | 2,378,414 


188,277 | 14,187,325 
164,090 | 10,781,039 


of 


Meals. 19524500. So cedins as 
Berets WIO Sir a 3. je ae 


1Total sum of gross grants and credits. p 
The credit-agreement offset to grants for Germany, established in the agreement of February 27 
53, was not ratified by the United States Senate until after June 30, 1953, and accordingly is not 


Forest Fire Record; Parachutists Aid 
Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


2Net grants and credits after returns. 


Hawaii is included in the Pacific group. Its. 
losses. were: 3 fires, 6,003 acres burned. Alaska, not 
included in the table, had 105 fires and 62,023 acres 
burned on protected forest lands; no figures avail- 
able for unprotected forest lands in the interior. 

Of a total of 639,493,000 acres of forest and 
watershed land in the U. S. needing protection, 
581,210,000 acres, or about 91%, were under some 
degree of protection by Federal or state agencies in 
1952.. Of the total area burned 53% was on the 
9% of forest land still unprotected. Area burned ‘ 
on protected lands was 6,628,093; estimated area 5 
burned on unprotected lands, 7,559,232 acres. 

Number of fires by causes, on protected lands: 
Lightning, 8,012; railroads, 3,611; campers, 5,667; 
smokers, 25,666; debris-burning, 25,816; incendi- 
bere 42,440; lumbering, 3,074; miscellaneous, 13,- 
Incendiarism, the leading cause, continues to 
cause huge losses in the Southern states. Of 42.- 
440 reported cases of fire setting, 37,204 were in 
the 11 Southern states. Many of these, however, 
were not set maliciously, but resulted from a long- 
standing tradition of annual woodsburning preva- 
lent in many rural areas in these states. 

National Forests are protected by the Forest 
Service; Indian reservations and other federal for- 
est lands by the agencies in charge. Under terms 
of the Clarke-McNary Law of 1924, the Federal 
Forest Service cooperates with the state forestry 
departments of 43 states and Hawaii to provide 
systematic protection from fire for state and pri- 
vate forest lands. The area under cooperative 
protection was increased by 5,278,000 acres in 1952. 
About 58,000,000 acres still remained without any 
systematic protection. 

The U. S. Forest Service and the state forestry 
departments are jointly carrying on a cooperative 
forest fire prevention program, with the coopera- 
tion of The Advertising Council. The campaign 
features ‘‘Smokey,’’ the fire-prevention bear who 
pleads with tourists to stamp out their cigarettes, 
put_out their campfires and be careful with fire in 
the woods. It spreads information on the values of 
forests to national defense, water, recreation, pow- 
er, and industrial uses—values which can be de- 
stroyed by man’s carelessness. 


¥ 


Joseph V. Stalin, 73, Premier of the Soviet 
Union, died in the Kremlin in Moscow on Mar. 5, 
1953, at 9:50 p.m. (1:50 p.m. E.S.T.), after suffering 
a brain hemorrhage the night of Mar. 1. The an- 
nouncement of his illness was- withheld by the 
government until Mar. 4. An accompanying medi- 
cal bulletin said the stroke had caused partial 
paralysis and loss of speech and had impaired 
breathing and heart action. Ten physicians, headed 
by A. F. Tretyakov, Minister of Health, attended 
Stalin; treatment ranged from the most modern 
medical techniques to the use of leeches. Patri- 
arch Alexei of Moscow called for prayers through- 
out the country. Stalin, the ‘‘Man of Steel,’’ was 
dictator of the Soviet Union for 29 years. 

The news of his death was made public by the 
government and the Communist party Mar. 6, 
after a 6-hr. delay. A medical bulletin attributed 
death to ‘‘growing circulatory and respiratory in- 
sufficiency.”’ Immediately the government called 
on the Soviet people to support it and the Com- 
munist party and to maintain vigilance against 
“internal and external foes.’’ A report Mar. 7, 
said a new memorial building would be constructed 
to hold the remains of Stalin, Lenin and Com- 
munist leaders buried in the Kremlin wall. Stalin’s 
body, like Lenin’s, was to be embalmed to preserve 
it indefinitely. 


RESTS BESIDE LENIN 


Stalin, dressed in his generalissimo’s uniform,. 


with his medals and orders on his breast and on 
velvet cushions at his feet, lay in state in the cen- 
tral chamber of the Hall of Columns, Mar. 7 and 8. 
Georgi M. Malenkov, new premier, and other 
Soviet leaders and comrades of Stalin formed an 
honor guard. Chou En-lai, Premier of Communist 
China, who had flown to Moscow to attend the 
rites, joined them. Outside, the front of the Hall 
of Columns was almost covered by a huge 40-ft. 
picture of Stalin bordered in red and black—red 
for the revolution and black for the dead leader. 
Two million people from all parts of the country 
filed past Stalin’s bier 8 abreast, Surpassing the 
crowds that honored Lenin in there in 1924. 

At 10 a.m., Mar. 9, the coffin was placed on a 
gun caisson. The funeral procession to Red Square 
was headed by Lt. Gen. K. R. Sinilov; following 
came the flower bearers; 14 Soviet marshals, each 
carrying one of Stalin’s decorations on a crimson 
pillow; a single black horse; 6 black horses draw- 
ing the caisson, and the mourners, led by Malenkoy 
and including members of Stalin’s family. Com- 
pleting the procession were the representatives 
from foreign countries, among them Jacob D. 
Beam, U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow. The cof- 
fin was placed on a dais in front of the Red Square 
tomb, and the funeral party, Malenkov and Chou 
En-lai arm-in-arm, ascended to the top of the 
vault. Malenkov, Lavrenti P. Beria and Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov delivered the funeral orations. At 
noon, to the sound of the Spassky ‘tower bells and 
the roar of a 30-gun salute, the coffin was carried 
into the tomb and placed on Lenin's left. The 
mausoleum was opened to the public, Nov. 17. 


THE NEW REGIME 


The new government structure had been an- 
nounced Mar. 6, about 24 hours after Stalin’s 
death. Malenkov became chairman of the Council 
of Ministers (premier), Beria a First Deputy 


Death of Joseph Stalin 


Death of Joseph Stalin Brings New Regime to Kremlin 


Premier and Minister of Internal Affairs 
Index for details of his dismissal, reported 
10), Molotov a First Deputy Premier and Fo . 
Minister,* Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin a Fit 
Deputy Premier and Defense Minister, Lazar I 
Kaganovich a First Deputy Premier, Marshal cL) 
tary Presidium (titular president), and Anastas 
Mikoyan a Deputy Premier and Minister of Inte 
nal and Poreign Trade. Malenkov and the fo 
First Deputy Premiers comprised the Pres dius 
(inner cabinet) of the Council of Ministers. In tL 
new Communist party setup, Nikita S. Khrusch 
became head of the 8-member Secretariat of f 
Central Committee after Malenkov relinquish 
the post Mar. 21. Khruschev formally was electe 
first secy. of the Central Committee, Sept. 1 
making him second only to Malenkov in the part 
Stalin had ranked first and Malenkov second in. 
Secretariat of 10 members. .Malenkov remained < 
first member of the Presidium of-the Central n 
mittee, which was reduced from 25 to 10 mem 
The Supreme Soviet (legislature) approved the 


cil of Ministers. 

In his inaugural address, Malenkov said 
Soviet Union would follow a policy of peace 
international collaboration and develop busines 
relations with all nations; the Soviet Union we 
strengthening its ties with Communist China 2 
with the “people’s democracies’ of Eastern Europe 
the Soviet peace policy was based on respect fi 
the rights of all countries, on the observance ¢ 
norms of international law, and on strict obsery 
ance of all treaties concluded by Russia. 


STALIN’S EARLY LIFE 


Stalin (Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili) wa 
born near Tiflis, Georgia, Dec. 21, 1879, the so 
of a shoemaker. He attended Tiflis Theologics 
Seminary from 1894 to 1899, but was expelled, 
portedly for political reasons. While still in scho 
he joined the Social Democratic party, and i: 
1903, after the party split, he sided with the Bol 
sheviks. Exiled to Siberia many times during th> 
next ten years, he always escaped. Imprisoned ia 
1913, he was freed after the revolution February 
1917, and became associated with Lenin, taking 4 
minor part in the October revolution and the es: 
tablishment of the Soviet regime. In 1922 he wa: 
made Secretary of the Central Committee. Afte: 
Lenin’s death in 1924, he became virtual dictator 
eliminating the opposition of Trotsky, Kamenoy 
Rykov, Zinoviev and others. His first governmen: 
(rather than Communist party) post came in 1934 
as a member of the All-Union Central Executivy. 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. His tyrannical rul 
was marked by the purges of the 1930’s and 
ruthless elimination of hundreds of thousands ° 
kulaks (land-owning peasants) who opposed 1 
collectivization in the late 1920’s. . 

In 1902, Stalin married Ekaterina Svanidze, whd 
died in 1907. Their only son, Jacob, was capture 
in 1941 by the Nazis and presumably killed. 
1917 he married Nadezhda Alliluyeva. She died ir 
1932. They had two children—a son, Vasily, 33 
lieutenant general and commander of air forces : 
the Moscow district, and a daughter, Svetlana, 27 
who was reported married in 1951 to Mikhai. 
Kaganovich, son of the first deputy premier in the 
Malenkov government. i - 
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Why George Washington Had Only Three Stars on His Uniform 


George Washington's military rank was the sub- 
Ject of a dispatch sent from Washington by the 
Associated Press to its newspapers, Sept. 27, 1953. 
The report indicated that although Washington’s 
promotion from lieutenant general to full general 
apparently was authorized by Congress during his 
lifetime, it is not recorded on the list of officers of 
the U.S. Army. As lieutenant general Washington 
is 46th on the list, outranked by one general of the 
Armies, several generals of Army, and many gen- 
erals. The first two categories wear five stars, 
generals wear four stars and lieutenant generals 
wear three stars. 

The record shows that Washington was named 
general and commander in chief of the United 
Colonies by the Continental Congress, June 19, 1775. 
He resigned his commission Dec. 23, 1783. On May 


28, 1798, when the United States expected to go fe 
war with France over French attacks on Americar 
ships, Congress authorized the grade of lieutenant 
general and President John Adams conferred it on 
Washington. On Mar. 3, 1799, the grade of lieu- 
tenant general was abolished and general of the 
Armies of the United States was made the top 
rank. There is no record that this was extended 
to Washington, who had not entered active servic 
because war did not break out. Washington di 
Dec. 14, 1799. The rank was abolished in 1802 
revived in 1919, when John J. Pershing was mai 
general of the Armies, the highest rank ever held 
by an American officer and unfilled since his death. 
President Eisenhower’s highest Tank was general 


of the Army. The presidency makes him com- 
mander in chief, 


Pacific Coast Population and Industry 


New Census Figures on Pacific Coast Population 


‘Business 
| Large increases in California population were 
disclosed in 1953 by special counts conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census at the expense of the 


communities. The biggest rise was that of Los 
Angeles, which had 1,970,358 in 1950 and 2,071,271 
in 1953, a gain of 100,913 in three years. 

The new figure challenged the position of Phila- 
delphia as the third largest city, since it was 
Only 334 under the Philadelphia population for 
1950. The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Pointed out that since 1950 Pennsylvania had 
gained over 50,000 (est.). In 1950 it had 2,071,605. 
_A new annexation of 700 acres of unincorporated 
land adjoining the city of Los Angeles was re- 
ported in October, 1953, by the City Council, which 
would add 7,500 to the 1953 count of the U. S. 
Bureau. The area of Los Angeles in 1950 was 
452.6 square miles; that of New York was 319.1, 
Chicago 211.3 and Philadelphia 127.2. 
~ Other special California counts: 


1950 1953 Gain 

BEERS 2 = 5). <rm jn) ois locos 78,577 88,043 9,466 
Hermosa Beach ....... 11,826 14,004 2,178 
PS WI OY oon os 7,331 7,965 634 
0)! Ey NEES) eee 2,519 3,411 892 
Port Hueneme ......... 3,024 7,388* 4,364 
SATIN V RIO oso cia oie oe 9,829 15,573 5,744 
BER 7 os5 sig, «(s/s tesahe Beene 6,120 8,237 2,117 


-*Includes annexed areas. See also pp. 269-270. 
LOS ANGELES AS RADIO-TV CENTER 


Los Angeles leads the nation in the production of 
motion pictures and in aircraft and aircraft parts. 
The motion picture industry, with 10 major studios 
and many activities associated with it, employed 
33,000 persons in 1953, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A great growth in.radio and TV production has 
taken place within recent years. Los Angeles has 
23 commercial radio stations, including those of 
four major networks and 7 active TV channels. 
Many radio programs originate there, and a great 
deal of TV is here placed on film. The Chamber 
of Commerce estimates that Los Angeles stations 
reach a southern California area that has 7,000,000 
tadio receivers, of which 1,900,000 are in motor 
cars. In the same area in 1953 there were 1,600,000 
TV receiving sets. 

In 1953 345,000 were employed in retail trade 
and 123,000 in wholesale. Banks employ 30,000 and 
bank deposits for the metropolitan area reached 
about $6 billion. Los Angeles has the home offices 
of 44 insurance companies and agencies of all the 
major companies. 

Les Angeles International Airport in April, 1953, 
opened a 1,910 ft. 6-lane tunnel routing Sepul- 
veda Blvd. under its main runways, now 8,500 ft. 
long. 

All categories of air traffic by scheduled airlines 
showed gains in 1953. For the first 9 mos., January 
through September, there were 200,631 air opera- 
tions, with 102,011 by air carriers, 59,156 by mili- 
tary and 39,464 by civil aircraft. Other 9 mos. to- 
tals: passenger traffic, 1,900,346, increase nearly 
14%; air mail, over 22,000,000 lbs., increase nearly 
3%; freight, 35,476,532 lbs., up 16.9%; express, 
11,442,918 lbs., up 28.6%. 

Airlines: American, Bonanza, California Central, 
Mexicana, Pan American, Southwest, TWA, United, 
Western, 2 freight lines and Los Angeles helicopter 
mail service. 

The airport is in the center of Los Angeles’ air- 
plane manufacturing industry, built up since 1936. 
Factories for airplanes and airplane parts within 
@ quarter mile employ 55,000 with an annual pay- 
roll of $250,000,000. 

SAN DIEGO’S NAVAL PAYROLL 

San Diego, Calif., was the subject of a special 
report of the U. S. Bureau of the Census dated 
June, 1953. It indicated that as of March, 1952, 
San Diego had a population of 434,924, an increase 
of 100,537 or 30% over the Census of 1950. The 
increase was chiefly in the male population and 
included members of the Armed Forces stationed 
in the city or aboard naval vessels. 

Between 1950 and 1952 the dwellings -of San 
Diego increased to 117,776, a gain of 12,986. About 
one-half were owner-occupied. 

The bases of San Diego’s prosperity are incomes 
from manufacturing, dominated by the airplane 
industry; agriculture and the Armed Forces. In- 
come reported in 1952 showed that 54,300 employes 
earned $200,000,000 and the value of manufactured 
goods was 461,000,000. Military payrolls for the 


Reports from Los Angeles, San Francisco, San - 


iego and Seattle 
Same period reached over $210,000,000 for uni- 
formed and civilian personnel. Agriculture of San 
Diego County had a total value of over $84,000,000. 

In manufacturing, aircraft led with over 36,000 
employes in June, 1953, the next highest being 
shipbuilding with 5,300 and food processing, 3,050. 

In 1952 San Diego Dept. of Health reported 
10,723 births as against 3,376 deaths. 

Lindbergh Field is served by American, Bonanza, 
United and Western airlines and two freight serv- 
ices, Flying Tiger and Slick. In 1952 390,428 
passengers arrived and departed from this field. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Calif., by the Golden Gate, is 
the largest port on the Pacific Coast and one of 
the major distributing and shipping points of the 
nation. It is renowned for its cultural and cos- 
mopolitan features, and for the beauty of its site, 
on a hilly peninsula that rises from sea level to 
933 ft. It has an equable climate, with a monthly 
mean temperature for the year of 56.6°, an 
average relative humidity of 73° and average an- 
nual rainfall of 22.18 inches. 

The Census of 1950 gave San Francisco eleventh 
place among U. S. cities with 775,357; the esti- 
mated population on Jan. 1, 1953, was 798,000.. The 
metropolitan area of San Francisco ranks seventh 
with 2,240,767 pop. In 1950 San Francisco had 120,- 
393 foreign-born, of whom 24,813 were Chinese, 
20,050 Italian, 12,394 German, 9,000 Irish. 

San Francisco has a consolidated city and 
county government. Fruit and farm crops from 
the Santa Clara, Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys reach the San Francisco Bay area for 
processing and shipment, and food and kindred 
products have the largest employment rolls. This 
is also the center of the west coast mining area with 
the Mining Exchange. It is the second largest 
financial center and has the world’s largest bank. 

Employment in March, 1953, was estimated at 
458,500. The largest group was in manufacturing, 
212,400. Government agencies employed over 65,- 
000, of whom 39,000 were on Federal rolls. The 
insurance industry employs 21,000 with a payroll 
of $73,000,000 annually. The second industry, after 
food handling, is publishing and printing. 

San Francisco is the largest port on the Pacific 
Coast and has the finest harbor. About 5,000 ships 
arrive and depart annually. It is served by 4 
Class I railroads, 50 truck lines and 13 scheduled 
air lines. 

San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, opened 1936, 
has over 30,000,000 vehicle crossings annually. 
Golden Gate bridge, opened 1937, has over 11,000,- 
000 vehicle crossings annually. 

San Francisco Airport is operated by the public 
utilities commission of the City and County of 
San Francisco. Its traffic report for commercial 
scheduled aircraft, domestic and international, 
gave the following figures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953: Arrivals and departures, 113,360, an 
increase of 8,513 over 1952; Passengers, off and on, 
1,876,858, an increase of 280,380 or over 17%; Mail, 
29,004,176 lbs., a decrease of 2,832,164 lbs., chiefly 
in pounds off, whereas pounds on gained slightly; 
Express, 6,154,617 Ibs., an increase of 9%; freight, 
38,675,414 Ibs., an increase of nearly 5%. 

Later reports for 1953 showed similar tendencies; 
for August, 1953, traffic increased nearly 9% over 
Aug., 1952; passengers, off and on, up nearly 10%; 
mail off and San Francisco showed a slight de- 
crease but mail on increased 16%, express pound- 
age went up 22% whereas freight showed decreases. 

Airlines using the airport are American, British 
Commonwealth Pacific, California Central, Ha- 
waiian, Canadian Pacific, Pacific Southwest, Pan 
American, Philippine, Southwest, Trans World, 
United and Western, also Flying Tiger and Slick. 


SEATTLE INCREASES ITS AREA 

Seattle, Wash., largest city in the Pacific North- 
west, had 460,591 people in 1950 and an estimated 
545,000 in 1953. The growth was due to new ar- 
rivals, increase of births over deaths, and annexa- 
tion of adjacent areas. The area of the city 
increased from 173.83 sq. mi. in 1950 to 90 sa. mi. 
in 1953. The population’ growth in the metropoli- 
tan area of 2,134 sq. mi. was less spectacular— 
from 732,992 in 1950 to 765,200 in 1953. 

The average total employment for 1952 in 
metropolitan Seattle was 279,350 persons. The 
average hourly earnings for manufacturing em- 
ployees for the first 8 months of 1953 was $1.98 and 
the average hours worked per -week for the first 
8 months of 1953 was 38.3 hours per week. Their 


- . 


eee ag 
1953 was $75,87. 
Bank deposits for 1952 were $1,094,565,924, while 
the deposits for the first 9 months of 1952 were 
$1,082,458,023. Bank debits for 1952 were $10,900,- 
700,000 and for the first 9 months of 1953, 
$8,888,900,000. Bank clearings for 1952 reached 
$8,466,070,000 and for the first 9 months of 1953 
$6,233,430,000. The value of all building permits 
for 1952 was $62,945,865 and the total for the first 
9 months of 1953 was $39,348,780, reflecting the na- 
tional downward trend in construction. 

Seattle is serviced by 10 interurban bus lines, 


' while 257 steamship lines operate through the port. 


It has four transcontinental railroads. Eight 
scheduled and seven nonscheduled airlines operate 
out of Seattle’s two airports. : 

The petroleum industry is moving its production 
facilities into the Puget Sound region. Two refiner- 
ies are under construction, one at Anacortes and 
one at Ferndale. The plants will be supplied with 
crude material by a pipe line from British Colum- 
bia. Spokane and Eastern Washington will be 
served by two pipe lines, one from Billings, Mont., 
and one from Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The chief industries of Seattle are aircraft manu- 
facturing, ship yards, metal fabrication, lumbering, 


United States (Commemoratives and Postal History 
Commmemoratives Issued During 1953 Z 


Date Stamp Value From | Date : Stamp Value From 
. 23'National Guard..... } 3¢ |Wash., D.C. |Sept. 14)Sagamore Hill....... 3¢ |jOyster Bay 
neat 2\Ohio Statehood..... 3¢ eh Oct. 13 glare ek eta, of 3¢ eo City, 
’ 0) AMBrICa Ty ac<iihe's : 
Mar. 2|Washington Territory) 3¢ |Olympia,Wash. |Oct. 27|Trucking 3¢ |Los Angeles, 
Apr. 30|Louisiana Purehase..| 3¢ |St. Louis, Mo. Calif. 
May 29/Aviation Anniversary) 6¢ |Dayton, Ohio. Nov. 11/Gen. Patton and Fort Knox, 
July 6 Perry’s Negotiations) | Armored Forces...} 3¢ Ky. 
| with Japan....... | 5¢ |Wash., D. C. |\Nov. 20)N. ¥. City Tercen- New York, 
Aug. 18 American Bar Assn...) 3¢ |Boston,Mass. || tenary rasta 3¢ Nike 


In 1952, thirteen commemoratives were issued, 
also, on March 26, an 80c air mail (not a com- 
memorative) released from Honolulu, Hawaii. In 
1951, six commemoratives were issued, and in 
1950. eleven, including four 3c values for the 
Washington Sesquicentennial Celebration, depict- 
ing Freedom, and the Executive, Judicial and 
Legislative Branches of the Federal Government. 

Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters 
accepted by postmasters for dispatch were marked 
“Paid’’ by means of pen-and ink or hand stamps 
of various designs. Such letters.usually contained 
the town post mark and date of mailng. 

United States adhesive postage stamps were 
first issued under act of March 3, 1847, and placed 
on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. The 
series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 
with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and one 
for 10 cents with a portrait of George Washington. 
Colors, light brown and black respectively. 

Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900; 
coils, Feb, 18, 1908. 

Postal cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 
act of June 8, 1872. 

Stamped envelopes were first issued in June 1853 
under act of August 31, 1852; printed stamped en- 
velopes in the spring of 1865. 

Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
tober 1861 under act of February 27, 1861. 

Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 


Centennial of King Ranch, Greatest Livestock Enterprise 
Source: The Caller-Times, Corpus Christi, Texas 


The King Ranch, largest private livestock 
enterprise in the world, observed its 100th anni- 
versary in the spring of 1953. Comprising about 
940,000 acres, it stocks over 80,000 beef cattle 
and 3,000 horses and carries on a vast number of 
agricultural activities. It was founded by Richard 
King (1824-1885) who had developed a sizable 
steamboat business with his partner Mifflin Kenedy 
during the Mexican War. Impressed by the possi- 
bilities of the huge terrain between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande rivers King bought 1514 acres on Santa 
Gertrudis creek and some Mexican beef cattle in 
1853. During the Civil War he furnished meat to 
the Confederacy and after the war made a fortune 
in the great demand for beef from the North. His 
Tanch expanded to 500,000 acres, for which King 
paid from 15 cents to $1 an acre. 

The immense success of the enterprise was based 
on constant improvement of breeds and facilities. 
King, his son-in-law Robt. J. Kleberg II, and 
other members of the family experimented with 
new grass, feed, fertilizer and systems of produc- 
tion and distribution. After King’s death his wife 
proved a most competent top executive, leaving 
1,173,000 acres in a ten year trust. Today Robert 
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Pacific Coast Industry; Commemorative Stamps — 


fishing and food processing (fruits, 
sea foods etc.). 


ists lured to Washington. by the fishing, ene. 
sports, proximity of British Columbia resorts i 
cities, Mt. Rain _ Scie toroid world famous scenic 
and recreational attractions. : 

The city has completed a 1.2 mile two-deck 
viaduct to carry traffic north and south over the 
water front. This construction program cost $8,- 
000,000. Northgate, new suburban shopping center, 
is in its fourth successful year of operation and 
similar projects are being planned for other areas. — 
Planning is nearing complétion of a second floa’ 
bridge across Lake Washington and for a b 
to span Puget Sound linking Seattle with the Olym- — 
pic Peninsula recreational area and Bremerton with 
its Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 


between Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The rate was fixed at 24 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, which included special-delivery service. 

Postage stamps have been issued to honor all 
deceased Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

United Nations Postage 

During 1951 the United Nations placed on sale 
its first issues of postage stamps: ordinary stamps 
for lc, 144c, 2c, 3c, 5c, 10c, 15¢, 20c, 25c, 50c, and 
$1.00; air mail stamps, 6c, 10c, 15c, and 25c. ; 

Stamps issued in 1953—On April 24 a Refugee 
commemorative in two denominations, 3c and 5c; 
on June 12, Universal Postal Union in two like de- 
nominations; on October 24, United Nations Day in 
like denominations; on December 10, Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, in two like denomi- 
nations. Also, on September 15, a 3c stamped en- 
velope, in two sizes, was released. 

UN postage stamps are valid only on mail de- 
posited at United Nations Headquarters, N. Y. 
They may be purchased for both Philatelic and 
postal purposes at the UN Postal Administration’s 
Sales Counter, and may also be ordered by. mail 
from the United Nations Postal Administration. 
First day of issue service is provided. ‘ 

United Nations postage is good only on matter 
mailed at the United Nations post office and can 
be purchased only at that office: 42d Street east 
of First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. : 


J, Kieberg, Jr., known as ‘‘Mr. Bob’ is head of 
the enterprise, the nucleus of which is the original 
Santa Gertrudis ranch, where the brand of Santa 
Gertrudis beef cattle has been developed from 
crossing of shorthorns and Brahmans. The top 
yearling bull of this breed sold in 1952 for $40,000. 
The ranch has ‘also developed the Quarter Horse, 
capabie as sprinter and cowhorse. A racing stable 
started by Kleberg has had as its headliners — 
Assault (Derby winner), Middleground, Stymie and 
Curandero. 

The owners of King Ranch were responsible for 
developing railroad lines and the 21-mile channel 
that opened Corpus Christi to Gulf trade. They — 
have established branch farms at Coatesville, Pa., — 
and in Kentucky, and joined large enterprises in 
Cuba, Mexico and Australia. The business has an | 
army of ranch hands, living with their families in a 
a number of towns. Many of the employes are of _ 
the third generation at King Ranch, and grand- 
fathers sometimes work side by side with their 
grandsons. The ranch has an information service 
of great usefulness to cattle breeders and sees 
about 30,000 visitors annually. 
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in rates im 1953 
and 
except Canada and Mexico. 


Congress and appreved Mar. 23, I 
As of July 1, 19 


POSTAL INFORMATION 


included in the following 
Post Foreign Surface) Malls, Catalogs. Forei; 
8 cents for the first eunce S 4 cea for each additional 


52, there was a total of 40,919 post 


Parcel Post Domestic 
ter Mail (Surface) was 
ounce or fraction fer all nations 


categories: 
ism Let 


A two-year extension of free muplling petvilorcs for servicemen, running to June 30, 1955, was voted 


ais throughout the United States and Posses- 


-Sions. There were 32,546 rural reutes covering 1,499,910 es 


Letters and written and sealed matter: 3c for 
€ach ounce or fraction, Government postal cards: 
Single, 2c; double, 4c; private post cards, 2c. 


_Air Mail (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 
on, in the United States, its Territories and 

sessions; also to armed forces outside U. S. 
Postal cards, government and private, 4c. For do- 
Mestie use only. mail may be registered, 
insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 

Use of air-mail stamps on other than air mail 
is not permissible, but ordinary stamps may be 
used for this service if envelope is plainly marked 
“Air Mail.’ All air mail should be so marked. 

The limit of weight of first-class matter is same 
as parcel post. 

First-class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. 

Second-Class 


Newspapers, magazines and other periodicals 


' containing notice of 2nd-class entry: 2c for first 


2 ounces and le for each additional 2 ounces or 
eno or the 4th-class rate, whichever is lower. 
No weight limit. Third-Class 


Covers mailable matter not in the 1st and 2nd 
classes. Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and other mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, also merchandise: 2c 
for first 2 ounces and 1c for each additional ounce. 

Books (incl. catalogs) of 24 pages or more (at 
least 22 of which are printed), seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants: 2c for first 2 
ounces and 1c for each additional 2 ounces or 
fraction. 

Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter may be 
mailed under permit in bulk lots of not less than 
either 20 pounds or 200 pieces, at 14c a pound or 
fraction; circulars, miscellaneous printed matter, 
and merchandise, 10c a pound or fraction; books or 
catalogs having 24 pages or more, seeds, plants, 
etc., 144c a piece. Bulk mailing fee $10 per calen- 
dar year. Apply to postmaster for permit. Mini- 
mum. charge for pieces or odd size or form, 3c. 


Fourth-Class or Parcel Post 
(over 8 ounces) 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all 
other mailable matter not in ist or 2nd class. 
Parcels must be so wrapped that the contents may 
be examined easily by postal officials. When not 
so wrapped, or contains writing not authorized by 
law, matter is subject to lst-class postage. Fourth- 
class matter may be sealed if bearing a label 
“Merchandise—Fourth-class mail,’ together with 
the inscription ‘‘Postmaster: This parcel may be 
opened for postal inspection if necessary.’’ 
Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 70 pounds) 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) | First pound pounds 
BECAM rete ox teas "hres 18 cents 1.45 cts. 
{1-2 (to 150)....... 23 3.95 
3 (150-300)....... 23 5.15 
4 (300-600)........ 24 6.9 
5 (600-1,000)...... 26 9.25 
7 (1400-1'800) | 30 153 
4 ,800)..... t 
8 acer £:800)..5. ore. 32 18.05 


On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 


bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 
Catalogs 
Zone and (miles) Additional 
8 oz. to 10 Ibs. First pound pounds 
TEACH oye nveuece's Kop 08 10 cents 1.5 cents 
1-2 (to 150)........ 11 2.5 
3 (150-300)........- 12 3 
4 (300-600)......+. 13 4 
5 (600-1,000)..... é 15 5.5 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 16 7 
7 (1,400-1,800)..... 17 9 
8 (over 1,800) ...... 18 11 


DOMESTIC RATES 


Air Parcel-Post Rates (Limit 70 pounds) 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
60 cents 48 cents 
65 50 
70 56 
75 64 
75 72 
80 80 


pl haa bt Tela ea 

Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and ineluding 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel post between the U. S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to overseas A.P.O. and Fleet 
post offices, and naval vessels and commands 
afloat_addressed in care of Fleet Post Office at 
New York City or San Francisco, Calif. 

Special Handling 

Fourth-class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 15¢; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 Ibs., 20c; over 10 Ibs., 25c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed “Special Handling.” 

Spec: Delivery 

Prepayment of a special delivery fee entitles all 
classes of mail, including air mail, entitles it to 
the most expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable, incl. special delivery at office of ad- 
dress: lst Class mail up to 2 Ibs., 20c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 35¢; over 10 Ibs., 50c. Second, 
3rd and 4th Class mail up to 2 Ibs., 35c; over 2 lbs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 45ce; over 10 lbs., 60c. Particu- 
larly recommended for perishable matter and air 
precise likely to reach office of address too late 
or regular delivery. 

Registered, Insured, and C.0.D. Mail 

Registery is applicable to Ist, 2nd and 3rd Class 
matter, and sealed 4th Class matter on which 
postage at the 1st Class rate has been paid. At 
time of mailing full value of mail presented is 
required, or the known or estimated cost of dupli- 
cating non-negotiable securities. 

Insurance is applicable to 3rd and 4th Class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
purchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
its sending will not be insured. 

Cc. O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th-class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the Ist class rate. 

A demurrage charge of 5c a day is collected on 
each C. O. D. article which addressee fails to 
accept within 15 days after first attempt to deliver 
or first notice of arrival at office of address is given. 
A fee of 5c is charged for notifying sender of 
non-delivery of C. O. D. mail. Consult postmaster. 


Indemnity t+tRegis- Insur- Unreg- 
and fees tration ance istered 
*No value....... BD NG eee Cc. O. D. 

Indemnity to $5. 40 -05 30 

55 10 -40 

55 5 60 

.55 15 .60 

55 15 .60 

65 -20 70 

65 .20 -70 

65 .20 .70 

65 .20 .70 

65 .20 .70 

75 .30 80 

85 .30 .80 

-95 35 -90 

.95 35 1.00 


*The minimum regis- 
tration fee does not 
provide for indemni- 
fication in the event of 
loss, rifling, or damage 
and is applicable only 
to matter having no 
intrinsic value, such as 
correspondence, no- 
tices and the like. 


7On registered articles where the declared value 
is in excess of $25, a fee of not less than 55 cents 
shall be paid. Limit of C. O. D. collections. 


05 


800.01 to 900... . 
900.01 to 1,000. : 


Petts 
ID OUP COD 
Crovaranororer 


i the U. ae 
Peon us sede ote Form: Rectiched tor teat eat eee 
ee and presented at the money order window of 
€ post office or one of its stations. Issued for 
any desired amount up to $100. Applications may 
be made through rural carriers, who will furnish 
the necessary forms and give receipts for the Pena ther $10.01 01 ;t0 7g, $20, 2c, 82 


al son 

Domestic rates: 1¢ to $5, 100; $5.01 to 222; 15¢; | $60.01 to 3 So 70¢; “ae 01 to fe 8 i $8 

Rion 4a at tos me Gn me at 2 eg rm p ae Be for C3 ee eee a6 to specific com ic coun 
ey orders ‘awn on domestic Io} B, 

che. United States, incl, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto ! sult Money Order Section, General 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


Letter mail (surface) rate is 8 cents for first ounce or fraction, 4 cents for each additional ounce or 
fraction; eeede and ae xico, 3c each ounce or fraction. Air mail rates indicated are for each half 
ounce or fraction; Canada and Mexico, 6c each ounce or fraction. 


International Reply Coupons—Consult postmaster. 


Sur- Air 
Country face mail Country 


cts. 
2 


Sur- Air 


face mail 


3 
@ 


8 5 -||Somatiland .........<2 -8-. "“25~j | Paraguay... sus 
8 25 >.|| SUMAN nea ecianie «a 
8 16. | Dogoland. aces cee So 2 Rel: 3 oe ee 
8 15 
8 15 we 8 > 6 PolanGen.. 5506 wee 
Gibraltar. ‘ 15 Portugal Sroka Testo Stee 8 
8 25 Gilbert and Portuguese East Africa 8 
8 25. Island Colony..... 8 25 ||Portuguese Guinea... 8 
8 10 Gold Coast Colony... 8 25 ||Portuguese India..... 8 
8 10 ||Great Britain....... 8 15 ||Portuguese Timor.... 8 
8 10 Greece (inc. Crete) . 8 15 ||Portuguese West 
8 10 Grenhada.< ccs Saanme 8 10 Africa o4.. j.aree Pa aee 
8 15 ||Grenadines.......... 8 10 Redonda... S215. eee 8 
8 25 Guadaloupe......... 8 10 |/Reunion Island...... 8 
8 15 one Salata tcs telat 8 10 Rhodesia, Northern 
8 15 IEEASELS Ucotaa oainiaere tos 8 10 and Southern...... 8 
t 8 10 8 10 ||Rumania. 8 
Babrein (Persian Gulf) 8 25 8 25 8 
Balearic Islands. ee} 15 8 15 8 
Baluchistan 8 25 8 15 8 
arbados.... 8 10 8 25 8 
Barbuda...... ae} 10 8 25 8 
Bechuanaland. ...... 8 25 8 25 8 
Belgian Congo....... 8 25 ||Iran (Persia)........ 8 25 8 
PROIRTUIN TS eee 8 15 a Os Eee opie eae 8 25 8 
Bermuda........... 8 10 |/Ireland (Kire)....... 15 
TS) USAT oe Se ees 8 10 8 25 8 8 
IBOMAIRG. ey es aie te os 8 10 15 8 10 
Jo AM acai ar rae 8 10 25 8 10 
British Cameroons. 25 10 8 25. 
British Guiana....... 8 10 25 8 15 
British Honduras. 8 10 25 8 25 
British Somaliland. 8 25 25 8 25 
British Virgin Islands. 8 10 25 8 25 
PALO CU sip aiiele a alsin s a 8 25 25 8 15 
BOPETIA ee viva oe 8 15 25 8 25 
BOING ess tras st ace, ce 8 25 15 8 25 
Cameroons.......... 8 25 25 8 25 
WADBAG. i hins cass we 3 6 || Leeward Islands..... 10 8 25 
POR Ee Tee en UN. ge RIDOTIO Gis. a ok oeteny 25 8 25 
Cameroons........ 8 25 DID a: staeaevencins siretiias 15 8 25 
Equatorial Africa,. 8 25 cicchtensiee 5 Sehset 15 8 25 
Canary Islands...... 8 25 Lithuania........... 15 8 25 
8 25 15 8 25 
8 SBI WIVLACRON ty miele areiaa 25 8 15 
8 10 ||Madagascar......... 25 8 25 
15 8 25 
25 8 10 
8 25 vie 15 Sweden,.... 8 15 
8 10 ||Martinique.. 2S 10 ||Switzerland. . 8 15 
8 25 Mauritania.......... 25> WKS YEG eS ao cuales 8 25 
8 15 Mauritius. ..... 03... 25 ||Taiwan (Formosa) 8 25 
8 105} MOXIGOT ie databace 6 ||Tanganyika 8 25 
: on preete ens vais a8 aeend (Siam) . 8 25 
8 eee ree am eis BON ED this ae eons renee 8 2 
8 16 HO MOrodce Jina estas 15 Ral As (Friendly) \ 
8 15 || Nauru Island......., 26: || = Islandsigots case 8 25 
4 “43 Sad aerials 15 Trleste, Free ‘Terri- 
OLY OFS scoters bape 8 
8 15) <1) — Guinea stony ce cn 8 25> | Trinidad asc, «rescence 8 10 
8 10 Tripolitania......... 8 15 
8 10 8 10 ||Tristan da Cunha.... 8 25 
8 25 ||Nevis....... 8 LO® jt nisia 0: seer tae 8 15 
7 ay a = eee sere cane 8 15 
8 10 \ New Hebrides 8 25 aa Rada ned Sa eee 8 
ew Zealand....... ao 25 Union of Poel aie 
8 25 Nicaragua... i.....a6. 8 10 Upper Volta. oe 
S 8 a S02025" | UBS Rewacsera eee 8 
Falkland Islands..... 8 10 3orneo. . oe (8 3 Uruguay. os... + 8 
Faroe Islands........ 8 15 8 15 ||Vatican City State... 8 
Fiji Islands. 8 25 8, 25 |/Venezuela.....0...48 8 
Pinland, 3... 2... 8 15 8 15 ||Vietnam........ eee 
Brora: see. eka! 8 25 Wales 
France. 8 15 Okinawa..... 8 25 Ol yin ae a train age : 
COTE aia 8 10 ||Pakistan.. § 25 || Windward Islands.... 8 
GUINCA eg cco us ee 8 25  ||Palestine 8 25 | POMECN tiene vince alls 8 
Paciiic Settlements... 8 25 Panama, 8 10 Yugoslavia 8 
MNO thot ealy sib isisia's a) '0's 8 25 8 25 ||Zanzibar (inc. Pemba) 8 


first 2 oz, 14%¢ each addi- 
e volumes 


g] 


.; Weight limit, 6 Ibs. 9 oz., single } 
*), Raised print for the blind: 1c per lb.; 
ght limit, 15 lbs. 6 oz. Samples: 3c-first 2 oz., 
each additional 2 oz.; weight limit, 18 oz. Com- 


1 papers: 3c first 2 oz., 2c each additional 2 
minimum charge 10c; weight limit, 4 Ibs. 6 oz. 
packets: 3c first 2 oz., 2c each additional 2 
minimum charge 20c; weight limit, 2 lbs. 3 oz. 


; (Except Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, iled to Canada by publisher. T 

Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- | agents, 1; each 4 oz. or fraction. (lsNor oEn 
public, Ecuador. Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Rep. | ble to all countries. Consult local postnianta , 
of), Mexico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), Nicaragua, Parcel Post (foreign). Packages must not 
ea (ED aes Cea cpupe ines Leh of), pieced a net ee poe to post office or 
: fs . Balearic an anary.| postal station. e post o: houl ; 
islands) and Spanish Offices in Northern Africa. | regarding postal nate and ceatlines: ie age 


‘ae MAIL aoe FOR REGULAR MAIL ARTICLES OTHER THAN LETTERS AND POST CARDS 
4 ommercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, and small packets must bear the 
blue Par Avion/By Air Mail label and be plainly marked commercial papers, printed matter, etc., to 


lesignate classification in the mails; unsealed even if registered. a 


Each 
Country of - First | add’l 
destination 2 ozs. |2 ozs. 


? Each 
Country of First | add'l 


Cc t 
destination 2 ozs. | 2 ozs. ountry of 


destination 2 ozs. 


Poland 

*Portugal.. se 
*Portuguese India. 

Salvador (El) 

Jamaica (ine. Saudi Arabia 

Cayman Islands) Senegal. 
6 Spain 

me *Spanish Offices in 
Se eeTe oe Sicfeate sce (a = ate No. Africa (1)... 


eeolombia..).....) 39 | 19 fLebanon..........] 52 | 81 ||Surinam.......... 
Costa Rica Leeward Islands 
eOuDa......- (Antigua only).. 33 13 
Czechoslovaki 44 EUBETIA) ool. in 48 27 
k vi 435>) "23 — ||*Lithuania,........ Syria (Rep of). 


‘Thailand aes 


36 16 (Grand Duchy).. *Trieste (Free Ter- 
52 31 Madeira Is........ 4 ritory/of) (En. 
i 52 31 ||Malaya. .......... Trinidad and 
Falkland Islands .. 58 38 ||Martinique....... 1 FEODS20 or oleae 
Faroe Islands.....| 43 23 TOON craig» 30 <9 || Punisia:. chaser 
Fiji Islands. ...... 70 50 Morocco (Fr. Zone)| 47 27 RS pet's 
= UE ore iclsieiee 46 25 *Morocco cues peep a 
France(incMonaco)| 42 21 (Sp. Zone)...... 4 on of Sovie h 
*French Guiana... 42 22 Morocco, Tangier Socialist Reps... 52 31 : 
French Settlements (Int’l Zone)....-} 45 25 eULUguay nes. ee 58 3& 
eran TAGS | os isos 65 45 Mozambique...... 69 49 *Vatican City State] 45 24 4 
Germany. 02. t 43 22 ||Netherlands....... 42 21 li. foe ee 38 18 F 
Gold Coast Colony.| 52 31 Netherlands West | | _ |{Yugoslavia....... 43 22 
Great Britain..... 41 20 EDGR a tte, 38 18 


(*) No service for small packets, but 8-oz. merchandise packages are accepted for Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Morocco (Span. Zone), Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spanish offices in Northern ' 
a and Uruguay. 
ay Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Chaferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez de la Gomera { 
Post C: anada and Mexico, 2c singles, 4c reply-paid. Other countries, 4c single, 8c reply-paid. 
Air-letter Sheets—Air letters, consisting of sheets which can be folded into the form of an envelope . 
and sealed; 10 cents to all foreign countries. No enclosures, adhesive tape or stickers permitted. 4 


International Air Parcel Post Rates 


Initial Initial 
weight | Each ad- weight | Each ad- 
unit, 4 ditional | Weight unit, 4 ditional | Weight 
Country ounces | 4 ounces limit Country ounces | 4 ounces | limit 
or frac- | or frac- (ibs.) or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) 
tion tion tion tion 
an aren 1.45 $0.83 22 += ||\Denmark (ine. 
eontina sc erode sr 5 ‘76 44 Faroe Islands)..|  $.97 $ .47 44 
Australia......... 1.62 1:27 Ly Dominican Rep... 86 22 44 
UT ty be 1.05 -49 22 Ecuador..... 1.24 33 44 
PAROLES. 625i s.siale: 6 71 44 11 Egypt.....% 1.35 64 22 
Bahamas........ .83 14 22 Estonia........ 1.66 .63 22 
Balearic Is....... 1.25 .50 11 + |/Falkland Islands 1.26 76 22 
Barbados........ 65 30 22 Fiji Islands 1.67 1.00 22 
I Sol he aaaae :79 44 |\Finland..... .88 ‘51 44 
98 43 44 France (ine. 
.76 13 22 Monaco) 1.22 44 44 
1.08 -40 44 French Guiana... 49 44 11 
1.48 .64 44 Fr. Settlements in 
1.07 .39 22 India [32.0 se 1.75 -90 22 
1.25 -50 11 Germany). 5255: 95 45 44 
1.75 1.00 22 (Soviet Zone & 
1.31 -56 22 Soviet Sector of 
1.43 1.08 22 Berlin, 22 Ibs.) 
1.21 -40 44 Gold Coast Colony 1.18 64 22 
-79 .29 44 Great Britain..... 1.00 41 22 
(3) (3) 22 Greece (ince Crete & 
“S88. 48 44 Dodecanese Isl.) 1.07 57 22 


Nair mtr 


, Each ad- 
weight | ditional | Weight 


mes 


i it, 4 | 4 ounces limit ‘Country 
or pent y. ounces or| or frac- (Ibs.) 


Se, ee es 
Guadeioupe...... $ .65 $ .20 11 of the (7)...... } 
Guatemala....... 1.01 125 44 PONT s eve ces ke 

PAG. Say ere a2 21 44 Portugal..... { 
onduras, Rep Lisbon. ........ } 
Rikers 10% 28 44 Portuguese Indi 
Hong Kong...... 1.74 1.39 22 Ryukyu Islands 
OMA «ahs a7. 0 o's 33 44 alvador, El...... 
“OTE Se ae aaa 1.70 -96 22 Saudi Arabia (8) .. 
BEAR ete tieies 5 ewes 1.47 72 44 Scotiand......... 
Ireland (Eire).... 97 37 li Senegal. oo os 
srael, State of.... 1.42 .67 22 Spain (inc. offices 
UA e occ wine se «8 1.08 -50 44 in No. Africa) (9) 
SATU th fond Sis o£ 1.27 91 2 Surinam......... 
rea, Rep. of... . 1.37 Ole Pes pee. "A SWedent nt. fea es 
fat via... - SOR 1.66 2 5 lei ag Sotke. 
Lebanon (4)...... 1.22 6 a: 
huania........ 1.66 0.63 22 Chahba & 
ts f] 8 |) rasta 
64 1 el- 
5 Yabroud.., 1.22 .64 22 
French Zone... . 1.19 .54 44 (Other places where service is available. 44 — : 
Spanish Zone (5) 1,25 .50 11 Thailand (Siam). . 2.29 1.50 
Tangier (Int’l. Trieste, Free Ter- 
Zone) (6).... 1.19 .54 44 ritory Of S020 1.08 -50 22 
a. Mozambique..... 1.63 1.00 22 Trinidad and d 
Netherlands...... 89 44 44 Tobago........ 1.03 35 22 
J Netherlands West Tein. Svc a ees 1.11 54 44 
GION aces). s ; 72 36 44 RUCK ro ciee ae 1.15 -57 44 
New Zealand..... 1.82 1.17 22 Un. of So. Africa. . 1.31 -94 li 
Nicaragua......, -80 .29 44 |} SS Ss ook. 1.66 -63 22 
Nigeria.) 02s... 1.25 65 oa r Pieridae s 1.26 76 44 
No. Ireland. ..... 1.00 41 22 Vatican City : 
Norway (inc. Gate ON Sy Go as 1.08 50 44 
Spitzbergen)... 1.02 AT 44 Venezuela........ E2t -36 a4 
Pakistan... ...... 1.63 84 22 Wales: }.. ceatne 1.00 41 
Philippines, Rep. ; || Yugoslavia....... 87 .52 445) 
(1) Parcels exceeding 22 lbs. accepted only for Ae Air_parcels limited to: Al Gaba, Al Lith, 


Wejh, Daha, Damman, Dhahran, Hassa, Jiddah, 
(2) Air parcel post temporarily suspended except | Jizam, Katif, Kohbar, Mecca, Medina, Qunfidha, 
to Taiwan (Formosa). Rabigh, Rastanurra, Riyadh, Umm Lej and Yenbo. 
(3) Limited to parcels weighing over 8 ozs. and (9) Offices in. Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Cha- 
up to 22 lbs. Cost for initial weight unit, which | ferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez 
is over 8 ozs. and up to 12 ozs., is $1.10. Each ad- | de la Gomera. : 
ditional 4 ozs. or fraction, 15c. Packages weighing All parcels sent via International Air Parcel Post © 
8 ozs. or less must not have customs declarations | should be prominently endorsed “Via Air Mail’ 
or parcel post stickers attached. not only on the address side but on each end and 
(4) Parcels exceeding 11 lbs. not accepted for: | side. All parcels must bear the name and address 
Ain-Zhalta, Baino, Falougha, Hammana, Kou- | of the Sender. Customs declarations tags can be 
bayat, Maaser-el-Chouf, Ras Baalbeck, and Soul- | obtained from the postmaster. 
el-Gharb. Packages for foreign destinations must be taken 
(5) Includes Spanish P. O. in Int’l Zone of | to the main post office or to one of the larger 
Tangier, na classified stations and handed to a postal clerk. 
(6) Applies to British and French P. O. in| Such parcels must not be posted in a letter box. 
Int’l Zone of Tangier. Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces: 
(7) Parcels for following cities may weigh 44 | minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. Limit of 
lbs.: Baguio, Caloocan, Cebu, Davao, Iloilo, Man- | weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. (Consult postmaster 
daluyong, Manila, Zamboanga, and the munici- | regarding forms needed.) Packets must be clearly 
Ppality of Tacloban in Prov. of Leyte. For other | marked on the wrapper by the sender with the 


places in the Philippines consult Postmaster. __|_ words “‘small packet.’ 
Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
Cost of Extent |Paid asCom- Gross Gross Ex- di - 
Year City Post of Post | pensationof| Revenue of penditure of OT eee 
(Fiscal) Delivery Offices | Routes | Postmasters| Department Department Issued 
1900 1431219 veosS 00,989 19.112,097 ere aeons 
,512, 8 ; ,112, 102,354,579 107,764,9: : 
1910 1683/5 59,580 4 27'521/013 | 294'198"658 230;010/140 PRATT ats 
1920,...| 74,932,540 | 52/641 | 433'668 | 40;108/080 437,150,212 | 454/4201695 | 13'212'790'03 
1930 146,531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 | 52'850,087 | 705/484'008 803,700,086 | 16,268'856/071 
1940 161,184,553 | 44:315 | 541,514 | 49'238'362 766,948,627 | 807,732,865 | 16,3811427.297 
1949....| 392,360,759 | 41,607 | 658,587 | 103,293,150 | 1,571,851.202 | 2,149'297'362 21,047'376,040 
1950, ...) 406,516,700 | 41,464 | 680,612 | 109,445,396 | 1,677,486.967 | 2'299'907'950 20:647;164'914 
1951... .| 395,707,625 | 41,193 | 688,564 | 108,915,059 | 1,776,816,354 | 2'341'382'308 21)521/806,685 | 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES i 
Year Phila- Los ai 
(Cal.) |New York! Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | St. Louis Brooklyn 4 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll 
1930... .| 79,825,449) 61,223,378] 19,598,562} 10.961,319| 18,029,127| 11,639,326 12,020,582 RTI TT 
1940. ...| 73,517,691) 59,188,343] 18,530,993] 14,084'856| 16,802'955| 12'107°650| 11°048'466 8,573,296 
1950... . /170,095,291/117,324,467] 40,064,731] 37,502,230| 34:030/410| 27'745'362 25,021,479| 21'482'990 
1951... -|178,697,993] 121,598,204] 41,870,646] 39/806,367| 35,404,523| 20'755/824| 26'008'100 23/244'372 = 
1952. .|195,464,047/131,789,942] 45,728,519] 43,900,527| 37,859,220] 32/821,093| 27,836,129] 25/243'998 | 
Other cities 1952 and 95D: cea, 
ashington, D. C., $43,461,089 ($33,855,971): San Francisco, $33,834,252 ($2 : 
$23,376,135 ($21,770,620); Kansas City $23,776,318 ($21,057'691). Bal igoete ie Gree Wests ane 
889); Minneapolis, $17,300,405 ($15,713,747); Pittsburgh, $15,651,913 ($14,650,074); Dallas, $16,961,673 
(514,272,702); Cincinnati, $16,019,198 ($14,229,205); Milwaukee, $14,211,800. ($12,968 437); Newark, $11,-_ 
061,245 ($11,181,991); Seattle, $12,552,014 ($11,172,954); Indianapolis, $11,754,681 ($10,839,352); Denver, 
$11,145,190 ($10,097,167); Buffalo, $10,097,331 ($9,188,766); Houston, $10,503,745 ($9,129,504); New 
Orleans, $7,908,420 ($7,201,059); San Antonio, $5,798,425 ($5,362,603), aed eg 


Any person ten years of age 
over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own nam doliaes 
may be deposited, and at any We! until the balance to the credit of the Gegaciton Seana on $2.00, 


564,130; 1903, $2.47 aaa 1a ©! Me fiscal years: 1950, $3,097,316,449; 1951, $2,788,199,010: 1952, $2,617,- | 


ae 


’ Corporation 


American Smelting & Refining Co... 
American Telephone & Telegraph... . 
American Tobacco Co.............. 


rg-Warner Corp.... 

C. I. T. Financial Corp 

Canadian Pacific Railw: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co..... aie 
pee epeske & Ohio Railway........ 
RE MINETS CORE 2 aes aie 5, s,s" eile as Hee a 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric.......... 
ities Service CO... . 2s ..iceces cee 
Coca-C 


Commercial Credit Co............. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of : 
Consolidated Natural Gas C 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
“Consumers Power Co...... 
Container Corp of America... ere 
‘Continental Can Co..............+ 
Continental Oil Co................ 
Corn Products Refining............ 


Metroit Ndison 'Co............62.0 6 
Douglas Aircraft Company......... 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co 5 
‘Eastman Kodak Co. ale 
_El Paso Natural Gas. rete 
Federated Departme tore 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. . ee 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada......... 
General Electric Co............... 
General Foods Corp..........+-++: 
General Motors Corp............:: 
General Public Utilities Corp....... 


Hercules Powder 

Household Finance C 

Humble Oil & Refining 

Imperial Oil, Ltd 

Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Inland Steel Co 

International Business Mach. Corp. . 
International Harvester Co......... 
International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd. 
International Paper Co............ 
International Petroleum Co..... oo 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp 
Johns-Manville Corp...... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor 
Kennecott Copper Corp..... 
Kern County Land Co......... Soe 
SPR USTORLS COM ois cee tee ene 
OEE A 0 Eager On rad 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co....... 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co....... 
mon Oll COMPAany.. .. 2-026 05 050s 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.......... 
May Department Stores............ 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp..... 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co............ 
Montgomery Ward & Co..........+ 


___ Earnings of Rep 
arnings and Closing Prices for 


$12,137,362 
24,457,855 
22,372,289 


86,150,718 
11,721,673 
14,148,466 
12,110,087 
14,907,893 
21,448,526 
10,211,425 
13,553,368 
16,159,000 
15,590,497 
16,098,995 
23,189,243 
49,593,351 


$5.06 
7.98 
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PO WOR WH NOD CHONDA i whobodoaé 
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_ 
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Se eee 02 OURS SOR ST OMICS CIN ES OS tie os 


2.73 | 


presentative Corporations 
amon shares only for companies with incomes over $1 
“1952 earnings 


1951 earnings 


$8,258,445 
2 3 


10,141,164 
202,278,299 
35,618,513 
15,419,725 
912,829 
220,743,811 


20,435,620 


| 506, 199,560 


30,998,000 
91,347,153 
11,320,902 
14,924,429 
12,657,940 
15,476,754 
21,753,234 
11,751,026 

9,652,993 
15,634,000 
17,062,182 
15,738,452 
23,477,884 
54,342,330 


Net income | Per share | Net income | Per share Oct 
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1952 earnings 
Corporation ; 
EE See 
-Kelvinator Corp........... ..| $12,603,701 
National sees! Co : | Sage! ae 160 
‘atio’ » 5 
National D: Products Cor: 27,799,252 
National Distillers Products 11,744,848 
National Lead Co........... 3,060,0 
National Steel -es| 37,559,477 
New York Centr Al Ratiroad ; 249981337 
ork Centr Be eck »716, 
ae ‘a Mohawk Power Corp...... 23,132,000 


Niagar: 

Norfolk & Western Railway 
North American Co............... 
Northern Pacific Railroad 
MIO ISOM CO 65 cubase oe ose 
PRISON CHD SEs lok sethiws sls > osc eins 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.... 


Pennsylvania Railroad............. 6 3 

Charlies Pfizer’& Co. ..1... 22.0.0 00- 11,362,282 
Phelps Dodge Corp..............+.. 37,277,549 
Philadelphia Electric Co............ 27,330,322 
MAG O OED oe set Un sea rsese eee nee oles 11,491,207 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd........... 11, »200 
Phillips PPOLEOIOMUIMNIO Os... so eves wie 75,284,261 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 14,866,395 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co +771,925 
Pure Si'Co Bee IS) « 27,304,373 
Radio Corp of America. . -| 32,325,0 
Republic Steel Corp..... oe ...| 44,274,053 
Reynolds Metals Co............... 14,731,071 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co......... 31,949,392 
Richfield Oil Corp... ....... 2. cece 25,624,998 
St. Louis-San Francisco R. R....... 14,258,823 
St; Regis Paper Co..............5. 12,701,977 
BODTUMRADEE OO. oikciad citi «sve eee s 10,707,346 
Seaboard Air Line Railway......... 19,217,813 
Sears, Roebuck & Co...... «-+} 110,236,311 
Shell Oil Co..... .| 90,873,000 
Sinclair Oil Corp. . ,475,303 
Skelly Oil Co..... 28,032,692 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 171,091,587 
Southern Co... 2. sc. cc ls 20,232,110 
Southern California Edison Co...... 24,329,033 
Southern Pacific Co................ 63,440,368 
Southern Railway Co.............. 27,834,900 
SMO C5) a ae ee ee 13,930,044 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 2!) ): 174,030,499 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana........ 119,981,438 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky....... 10,271,684 
Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey..... 519,981,109 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio ‘ Lu; ,08 
Sterling Drug, Inc.......... 10,495,968 
Studebaker Corp....... 14,291,789 
Sun Oil Co : A 43,013,063 
Sunray Oil Corp................ 2 24,724,411 
PAMVELI ATIGLACOL Ss), al iievalare eth bis al aisle, ole 21,698,417 
EDORARRC@ ID taticta: fv areviah owes shales 181,242,172 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co............. 25,112,312 
Texas Utilities Co... 2. ee eee 16,480,854 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co,...... 31,116,521 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.......... 10,596,534 
Transamerica Corp... ......0cee00e 43,950,791 
Union Bag and Paper Corp......... 11,060,486 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp >| 98,320,699 
Union Oil Co. of California. .| 27,579,759 
Union Pacific Railroad..... -| 69,665,483 
United Air Lines, Inc.... 10,683,820 
United Aircraft............ «| 17,809,391 
BOE HTML CO. ie caves ccaes »937,126 
Med Gas OOD. leiiec es becca ees 18,291,434 
Rs GYPAUM OO. A. versa bes ales 19,031,216 
United States Lines................ 10,511,423 
RS MEVUUDOR OO! srejntectree sqewsrecgie arts 28,169,955 
RESMCES UCL. COLD inc iic aie wiocdare ogee 143,687,746 
West Penn. Electric Co.......... 12,847,797 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co......... 10,515,186 
Westinghouse Electric Corp......... 68,581,000 
F. W. Woolworth Co............05 31,533,307 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co......| 22,915,822 


“116 Corporation Earnings; Interest Table 
1951 earnings 
Net income | Per share | Net income | Per share 
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Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 


At Compound Interest 


At Compound Interest 


At Com- 
Rate | Simple Com- pounded| Com- 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded 
Yearly } Annually| Quarterly 
Years. Years. Years, Years 
1 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 
2 50.00 35.003 34.830 34.743 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 
34% 28.57 20.149 19.977 19.890 
4 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 
446 22.22 15.747 15.576 15.490 
5 00 14,207 14.035 13.949 
5% 18.18 12.942 12.775 12.689 


At 

Rate | Simple 
Interest | pounded| Semi- 
Yearly | Annually 
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} MEDICINE 
| Large-scale Tests of Salk Polio Vaccine and GG Authorized 


POLIOMYEZLITIS 


The search for immunization against poliomy- 
elitis took three gigantic steps toward accom- 
plishment in 1953. They were (1) the preparation 
“of an experimental vaccine by Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
and associates, which, after numerous tests, was 
‘considered ready for wide application in 1954; (2) 
the isolation of the virus of polio by researchers in 
the University of California, making possible the 
preparation of a vaccine; (3) the verification that 
inoculation with gamma globulin acts as a tem- 
porary protection against infection. 

Dr. Salk, of the Virus Research Laboratory, 
School of Medicine, Univ. of Pittsburgh, reported 
for himself and collaborators that ‘‘the antibody 
response in the human subjects, following an in- 
jection of the new vaccine preparation, should be 
adequate to provide significant protection against 
the paralytic consequences of a natural infection 
with the poliomyelitis virus.”’ 

The experimental vaccine contained each of three 
different immunological types of polio virus, propa- 
gated in living cultures of the epithelial cells of the 
monkey kidney. It was rendered noninfectious with 
a solution of formaldehyde and administered as a 
mineral oil emulsion. 

Dr. Salk described his experiments at a meeting 
of scientists called by Dr. Thos. M. Rivers, direc- 
tor, hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research in New York. They recommended 
specially controlled field tests on human beings in 
Allegheny County, Pa., to determine whether the 
vaccine could be applied effectively in the summer 
of 1954. 

Supporting these recommendations were officers 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
(NFIP), American Medical Assn., Public Health 
Service, Army Medical Research School, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh 
universities and other organizations. 

The conservative approach of Dr. Salk was re- 
flected in his warning that ‘‘although the results 
obtained in these studies can be regarded as en- 
couraging, they should not be interpreted to indi- 
cate that a practical vaccine is now at hand. How- 
ever, it does appear that one course of further in- 
vestigation is clear.”’ 


POLIO VIRUS ISOLATED 


The second achievement in the fight on polio was 
the announcement by Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, di- 
rector of the virus laboratory at the University of 
California, that the virus of poliomyelitis has been 
identified through photographs taken by Drs. How- 
ard L. Bachrach and Carleton E. Schwerdt. Taken 
from the central nervous system of an infected rat, 
the virus was established as a spherical particle 
j1-millionth of an inch in diameter. This is expected 
to lead to the preparation of a vaccine. The labora- 
tory work is being supported by the NFIP. 


GG CUTS DOWN EPIDEMIC 


In the spring of-1953 Dr. Wm. McD. Hammon 
(Univ. of Pittsburgh) and associates reported that 
the 1952 inoculation of children with gamma glo- 
pulin (GG) in 3 epidemic areas ‘‘was shown to 
give highly significant protection.’’ Conclusions 
were based on 104 cases of paralytic polio among 
55,000 children, half of whom received gamma 
globulin and half gelatin. There was a follow-up 
period of 14 weeks. In the first week cases were 
“significantly modified in severity.’’. During the 
next 4 weeks there was a high degree of protection, 
but not complete. During the 6th to 8th week the 
protection diminished and there was none after 
the 8th week. ; 

The conclusion was that GG is not a perfect 
immunizer but tends to give temporary protection. 
GG continued to be made available by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross from the blood it collects and by 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
from stocks it purchased. The national supply is 
distributed by the Public Health Service under di- 
rection of the Office of Defense Mobilization, to 
state health officers. Although Basil O’Connor, 
president NFIP, described it as a stop-gap measure, 
he considered even its temporary help so important 
that the Foundation expected to apply $19,000,000 
to provide 2,000,000 GG shots to children in 1954, 

GG was given in mass inoculation against polio 
of approximately 235,000 children in 1953. The 
largest numbers reported by Oct. 14 were in Che- 


mung and Steuben Counties, New York, 37,169; 
Montgomery County, Ala., 32,955; Benton & 
Stearns County, Minn., 26,221; Macon County, IIL, 
19,008; Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and Washington Coun- 
ty, Va., 18,223; Catawba County, N. C., 14,761. 

Although the number of cases in 1953 fell.-below 
the exceptionally high number of 1952, the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics reported a 1952 total 
of 57,879 cases, of which 12,802’ were paralytic. 
NFIP estimated the 1953 total would exceed 35,000 
when all returns were in. In 1951 28,386 were re- 
corded. As of October, 1953, NFIP reported rates 
of cases per 100,000 population as follows: Minne- 
sota, 64.8; Arizona, 43.2; Montana, 33.2; Maine 
32.4; Michigan 28.5; California 26.8. Up to Oct. 
10, 1953, California had the largest number of 
cases, 3,055, with New York next, 2,477. Illinois 
had 1,749. Texas, hard hit in 1952, had 1,479, a 
considerable decrease from its high. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


‘The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Basil O’Connor, pres., 120 Broadway, New. York, 
N. Y., with 3,100 chapters, manned by volunteers, 
is the principal organization raising funds for re- 
search, professional education and medical care, 
including emergency help, in the battle on polio. 
It gets its funds primarily from the March of 
Dimes. For the calendar year 1952 (reported Aug. 
24, 1953) NFIP, Ha. and chapters, collected a gross 
of $41,410,000 from fund-raising, which was subject 
to 12% for expenses, leaving $36,491,000 available. 
This, with other increment, reached $45,604,000 for 
the year. Expenditures for patient care was $24,- 
910,000, for grants and appropriations, $6,736,000; 
for headquarters’ maintenance and assistance to 
chapters, $2,903,000 and administrative expenses 
$1,539,000, or a total of $36,088,000. Unpaid bills 
in chapters reduced the net funds available at the 
end of 1952 to $2,910,000. The New York Ha. ‘dis- 
bursed $19,166,445 out of $20,722,067. Of the totals, 
69% is devoted to patient care (over 80,000 patients 
in 1952); 18.7% to colleges and laboratories work- 
ing to prevent and control polio and establish im- 
munity. Im 1954 one-third of net raised by the 
March of Dimes will go to Ha. to help preventive 
measures to cost $26,500,000 (est.) of which $19,- 
000,000 was to buy GG shots and $7,500,000 to sup- 
port field trials of the Salk vaccine. The specific 
work being pursued in virology, epidemiology, pro- 
fessional education, clinical medicine and medical 
care is described in the Annual Report, available 
at 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The National Office of Vital Statistics of the 
Public Health Service reported in October, 1953, 
that cases of tuberculosis listed for 1952 de- 
clined about 7%. A change in method of report- 
ing accounted for part of the decline. Total cases 
for 1952 were 109,837, as against 118,491 in 1951, 
121,742 in 1950, 134,865 in 1949 and 137,006 in 1948. 
The National Tuberculosis Assn. (NTA), reported 
that TB kills more people than all infettious dis- 
eases combined, and while great progress is being 
made in preventing deaths, less progress is made 
in prevention. To stop conditions that promote TB 
and to discover it in its early stages are tasks call- 
ing for huge efforts. 

While 250,000 cases of TB are known, possibly 
150,000 remain unreported. Many have been de- 
tected by chest examinations of groups, but appro- 
priations for this work by the Public Health Serv- 
ice have just been curtailed by the U. S. Congress. 
Private and municipal agencies now seek support 
for chest-ray examinations. 

Physicians dealing with pulmonary tuberculosis 
had an opportunity in 1953 to study uses of the 
drugs isoniazid and iproniazid, first applied in 
1952, compared with streptomycin. Drug toxicity, 
especially with streptomycin, had been a problem. 
A number of physicians associated with the Medi- 
cal Service and Research Branch of Fitzsimons 
Army Hospital reported to the clinical session of 
the American Medical Assn. at Denver that isonia- 
zid and iproniazid had therapeutic effects equal or 
better than those of streptomycin used singly. 
Isoniazid also was more easily administered than 
para-aminosalicylic acid, fewer tablets being re- 
quired and later gastric-intestinal trouble being 
avoided. 

A five-year study of tuberculous children treated 
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with streptomycin at the Chicago Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium resulted in the conclusion that 
progressive primary tuberculous lesions in children 
respond to strep but that results with the 
adult type of lesion were not encouraging. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 

National Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. is a voluntary non-profit organization 
with a nation-wide program for TV control. Its 
Christmas Seal campaign, founded 1907, in 1952 
brought $23,238,148. Of this amount 94% or $21,- 
843,859 was retained by 3,010 state and local or- 
ganizations and 6% was turned over to the nation- 
al Hq. The latter gave $288,623 for medical and 
social research, grants and fellowships. Dr. Sid- 
ney J. Shipman, San Francisco, Calif., is president. 
The executive office is administered by Dr. James 
E. Perkins, managing director, and James G. 
Stone, executive secretary. The official journal is 
the American Review of Tuberculosis, edited by Dr. 
Walsh McDermott. 


AMERICAN TRUDEAU SOCIETY 

The American Trudeau Society, medical section 
of ATS, has promoted 28 state and 4 regional socie- 
ties of physicians. It sponsors medical education 
through fellowships, courses, conferences and ex- 
change of information. During the year it recom- 
mended wider use of BCG vaccine (Bacillus Cal- 
mette-Guerin) among groups most vulnerable to 
TV infection, declaring that although protection 
is not perfect and duration not permanent, it is 
the best available. The society encouraged efforts 
to obtain a better vaccine. It said vaccination 
must not be regarded as a substitute for hygiene 
and improvement of living conditions and health, 


CANCER 


An intensified attack on lung cancer was 
launched in 1953 by various agencies. The death 
rate from this form of cancer is growing so rapidly 
that authorities consider it ‘“‘alarming.’’ In No- 
vember, 1953, Dr. Daniel Horn reported to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Cancer Society that 
deaths from lung cancer in the U. S. have increased 
from approximately 3,400 in 1933 to 22,000 in 1953; 
among men, from 2,250 to 18,400; among women, 
from approximately 3,400 in 1933 to 22,000 in 1953. 
While longevity, the increase in population and 
better diagnosis account for part of the statis- 
tical rise, they do not allay the suspicion that new 
conditions of living are responsible. 

The National Lung Cancer Committee of the 
American Cancer Society has organized twelve 
divisions that have 250,000 men under survey by 
volunteers to find clues to lung involvement. Under 
suspicion as causes are inhaling of cigaret smoke 
and of exhaust gases from internal combustion 
engines. A program of chest X-ray examinations 
for men is being pushed. 

The National Cancer Institute, conducted by the 
U. S. Government, in 1953 received from Congress 
an appropriation of $20,237,000, an increase of 
$2,717,800 over that for. 1952. 

A study of cancer mortality trends issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (July, 1953) indi- 
cated that ‘‘the death rate for males is now 28% 
above that for females, whereas 10 years earlier 
it was only 8% higher; 20 years ago it was lower 
by 3%. Not only is the cancer death toll among 
women decreasing, but the rate of decline has ac- 
celerated. There can be little doubt that progress 
is being made in the control of cancer among white 
women... . In part the rise in the recorded death 
rate from malignant neoplasms among males re- 
flects simply the more frequent diagnosis 
and an increasing number of autopsies. The im- 
provement in diagnosis has brought to light more 
cases among males than females. Respiratory can- 
cer is a conspicuous example of the influence of 
these factors.’’ 

For the first time in history, network color tele- 
vision in October, 1953, presented to physicians 
films demonstrating diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer. Programs originating at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center and Memorial Cancer 
Center in New York, N. Y., were sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The latter carried the programs 
on a closed circuit with receivers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit and 
Toledo. Programs, given weekly, are also filmed 
and made available to medical groups, 

+ While no new discoveries for combatting cancer 
were made in 1953, research was intensified on the 
use of drugs and other methods, 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
American Cancer Society, 47 3 
York, N. Y. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., dison, W: 
ch. of board; Dr. Harry M. Nelson, Detroit, 
pres.; Dr. Chas. S. Cameron, v.p., medical 
scientific director; Mefford R. Runyon, executive 
v.p.; Dr. Howard C. Taylor, Jr., ch., medical and 
scientific committee. Mr. Runyon told the ann 
meeting in New York Nov. 5, 1953, that $19,717, 
had been raised in the year ended Aug. 31, 1 
over $3,000,000 more than in 1952. The annual! 
fund is divided thus: 61 chartered divisions, 60 %;? 
national research, 25%; national office, 15%. Ini 
1952-1953 the national office received $2,251,236.41 
and gave $298,957.24 for professional educati 
$424,122.46 in grants and fellowships; $368,991. 
for public education; $404,997.73 to fund raising 
and $485,377.94 for administration. National re-. 
search received $4,925,000, divided among individ-~ 
ual research workers and institutions. = 
The American Cancer Society recommends a. 
thorough health examination twice a year for- 
women over 35 and men over 45. It emphasizes 7° 
danger signals, which do not necessarily indicate * 
cancer, but should call for an immediate visit to- 
a physician, They are: (1) Any sore that 
not heal. (2) A lump or thickening, in the breast 
or elsewhere. (3) Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
(4) Any change in a wart or mole. (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. (6) Per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough. (7) Any change in- 
normal bowel habits. 


HEART DISEASES 


Over 90% of all heart diseases can be attributed 
to three major disorders—rheumatic fever, hyper- 
tension (high blood pressure) and arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries). Research is following 
many clues to diminish the ravages of these 
diseases, and physicians and the public are being 
alerted to symptoms. 

To prevent injury to the heart from the effects 
of rheumatic fever, the American Heart Assn. 
(AHA) has concentrated attack on streptococcus 
infections in children. Rheumatic fever, a recur- . 
rent disease, is usually preceded by infection of 
the nose or throat caused by a germ known as 
the beta hemolytic streptococcus. Early control of 
strep throat is therefore a necessity. At least 
three out of every 100 who get strep infections 
develop rheumatic fever several weeks later. Pro- 
cedures to be followed in the use of penicillin and’ 
sulfa drugs are described in Statement on Pre- 
vention of Rheumatic Fever, published by AHA 
for medical workers. A study of the effects of 
ACTH, cortisone and salicylates (aspirin) in the 
treatment of acute rheumatic fever was conducted 
by the AHA and the British Medical Research 
Council in 13 centers in the U. S.,.Britain and 
Canada, 

At the scientific session of the Council for High 
Blood Pressure Research of AHA in Cleveland, 
O., Dr. David P. Barr, New York, N. Y. reported 
that effective results have been obtained from 
female sex hormones known as estrogens in im- — 
proving the condition of patients with severe — 
coronary artery disease, and suggested that hard- 
ening of the arteries might be minimized or pre- 
vented in the future with proper treatment. At 
the same conference proper diet was considered 
important in prevention and treatment of certain 
kinds of cardiovascular disease. Low sodium diets 
have helped many patients with high blood pres- 
sure, but diets are not the sole method of cure. | 

Indirect evidence of a possible link between as- | 
pirin and hormone agents used in rheumatic fever : 
treatment was seen by Dr. Vincent C. Kelley, Salt | 
Lake City, and associates. According to the find- 
ings, aspirin may stimulate the adrenal gland to | 
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release its hormones into the body. Thus aspirin 
may be beneficial because it acts as a trigger to 
release the adrenal glands’ hormone products, while 
treatment with ACTH and cortisone introduces the 
Same hormone derivatives from the outside. 

Recommended reading: You and Your Heart 
(paper) by Drs. H, M, Marvin, Irving S. Wright, — 
Irvine H, Page, T. Duckett Jones and David Ds 
Rutstein, Another, 101 Questions About Your 
Child’s Heart and Your Own is an AHA booklet 
and can be obtained through ‘physicians. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


The American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., New _ 
York, N. Y. Dr. Irving S. Wright, pres., has 59” 
affiliated associations with 351 chapters, and 14,800 


members, 7,800 of whom are physicians. 

1952 the Heart Fund campaign brought $6,- 

132.50, of -which $1,624,538.21, about 25% 

ent to Hq. The campaign cost Hq. $97,237.28. It 

me: $605,157 in research grants and fellow- 
ips. 


GENERAL HEALTH TOPICS 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN KOREA 


The Army Medical Service, summarizing 3 years 

work in Korea in July, 1953, reported that 
disease did more damage than bullets. Korean 
Sanitation is primitive, lice spread typhus and 
relapsing fever, fleas carry endemic typhus, flies 
Spread intestinal diseases, mosquitoes spread ma- 
laria. Soldiers suffered from exposure te heat and 
cold and operations in insect-infested rice paddies. 
The preventive medicine program brought disabil- 
ities down considerably. In August, 1950, there 
were 1,394 hospital admissions per 1,000 average 
strength per year. This rate was cut te 571 admis- 
Sions for 1,000 strength by August, 1951, and to 466 
per 1,000 strength by August, 1952. 

The peak for battle casualties came in September, 
1950 (offensive to the Yalu), when there were 1,187 
casualties per 1,000 average strength per year. The 
lowest casualty rate came in March, 1952, when 
there were 22 per 1,000 average strength per year. 

Fatality rate for wounded for 3 years was 2.3%, 
an alltime low (World War I, 8.1%, exclusive of 
gas; World War II, 4.5%. 

New methods saved lives, and.88 wounded men 
per 100 returned to duty. A mobile hospital unit 
was able to provide major surgery 30 min. after 
arrival close,to the front. It had a staff of 14 
physicians, 12 nurses, 2 MSC officers and 97 
enlisted men. Quick evacuation by ambulance 
plane and helicopter took men to general hospitals. 
Transports flew thousands to Japan and the U. S. 
Cold injuries were 293 per 1,000 in December 1950, 
and dropped to 13.17 per 1,000 in the winter of 
1952-53. Special techniques treated neuropsychi- 
atric disorders. Many lives were saved by blood 
plasma. 


NEW CONTROL OF PRESCRIPTIONS 


New regulations governing prescriptions and dis- 
pensing of drugs became Federal law in 1953 under 
the Durham-Humphrey Act. They specify: (1) A 
doctor may telephone a prescription to a druggist, 
who must immediately write it down and record it. 
(2) The druggist must know that the doctor who 
telephones is a licensed physician and he cannot 
accept an oral order from a patient. (3) A prescrip- 
tion may be refilled only on the oral or written 
authorization of a physician; if oral, the druggist 
“must make a record of all refills. (4) Drugs that 
may harm if wrongfully used must be labelled: 
“Federal law prohibits dispensing without pre- 
scription.” (5) Prescription drugs must provide on 
their label detailed information about dosage and 
application. 


DOCTORS IN UNITED STATES 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Assn. on May 30, 1953, 
made public its report of doctors licensed. to prac- 
tice medicine and surgery in the United States and 
its possessions in 1952. The total was 13,228 
licensed by 54 boards, of which number 6,212 
passed examinations and 17,016 were licensed by 
reciprocity with other boards. This was an in- 
crease of 1,290 over 1951 and the best total in 
four years. California had the largest number, 
1,581, with New York next with 1,292..The number 
of doctors who received their first licenses was 
6,885, and since 3,829 doctors died in 1952, the net 
increase is 3,056. In 1952 there were 214,667 li- 
censed physicians in the U. S., of whom 6,677 were 
in research or teaching, 28,366 were in hospital 
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Services, 8,166 were retired or inactive and 20,095 
were in Government work. 


MORE PEOPLE LIVE LONGER 


The decline in the general mortality rate from 
17.2 deaths per 1,000 population in 1900 to only 
9.6 in 1950 underscores the health progress during 
this period. While the population has doubled, the 
number of persons over 65 years of age has quad- 
rupled in this period and a significant gain in life 
expectancy, even in late middle age, has resulted 
from the mortality reduction, Life expectancy at 
birth in 1900 was estimated at 47.3 years; in 1949 
it was 67.6 years—Dr. Edward J. McCormick, 
president, American Medical Assn. 


U. S. DISEASES SUMMARY 


A summary of infectious diseases reported in the 
United States in 1952 was issued in October, 1953, 
by the National Office of Vital Statistics, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. The principal 
totals were: dysentery, 23,197; Malaria, 7,023 (of 
which 4,537 cases were acquired outside the U. S.); 
measles, 683,077; poliomyelitis, 57,879; scarlet fever 
and streptococeal throat, 113,677; tuberculosis, 109,- 
837; typhoid fever, 2,341; venereal, 416,184 (includ- 
ing 165,853 syphilis); whooping cough, 45,050. 


DRUG DISCOVERIES 
From Science Service Report for 1953 


A new drug to help streptomycin in treatment of 
tuberculosis, called HES, or hydroxyethyl sulfone, 
was. synthesized in 1953. 

A new anti-tuberculosis vaccine was made from 
urea-killed virulent human tubercle bacilli. 

A blood pressure lowering chemical, andromedo- 
toxin, was discovered in rhododendron leaves. 

Novocaine was announced as a simple cure for 
warts on the soles of. the feet. 

Cortisore was reported to have saved 75% of 
babies from Rh blood deaths, 

Trypsin, the digestive enzyme, was found capable 
of dissolving life-threatening clots in the heart’s 
arteries and, in aerosol form, of helping asthma 
patients. 

A synthetic drug that stops coughing without 
addiction or pain-relieving properties was found in 
dextro isomer of the synthetic pain-killer, Dro- 
moran. 

A drug to eliminate excess water, sodium and 
potassium from water-logged tissues of patients 
with congestive heart failure was made from sul- 
fanilamide, trade named Diamox. 

A drug, 6-mercaptopurine, which halts leukemia 
temporarily was announced. 

A new adrenal gland stimulating hormone from 
the pituitary, called AGF and distinct from ACTH, 
was discovered. 

A new drug for ulcer patients, a quaternary am- 
monium compound akin to so-called soapless soaps, 
went on the market. 

Methoxamine hydrochloride, a synthetic drug, 
was found effective for treating excessively rapid 
heart beating (supraventricular tachycardia). 

A way to avoid sleeping-pill deaths was found 
by combining a barbiturate with Metrazol. 

Cortissone, anti-arthritis adrenal gland hormone, 
was reported effective antidote for yellow phos- 
phorus poisoning. 

One form of anti-anemia vitamin B-12, hydroxo- 
cobalamin, acts as swift antidote to cyanide poi- 
soning, tests showed. 

Formation of disease-fighting antibodies was 
found to depend in part on getting in the diet 
plenty of these vitamins: pantothenic acid, folic 
acid and pyridoxine. 

Discoveries of a new virus, called Mack virus, 
which can cause a polio-like disease, and of an- 
other virus, called Kentucky virus, which may be a 
fourth type of polio virus, were reported. 


Art in Popular Songs Defended by Helen Traubel 


“Artistic dignity is not a matter of where one 
sings. The artist of integrity who refuses to com- 
promise her standards is able to imbue whatever 
place she appears in with her own dignity. 

“America has produced a wealth of fine, popular 
music—music written by Americans, sung by 
Americans, loved by Americans. In other countries 
in the past, this would have been called folk music 
and would have been highly regarded. I think the 
time has come for American artists to recognize 
that American folk music is as much their proy- 
ince as Wagner, Beethoven and Verdi. 


“TI love the songs of Gershwin, Handy, Kern, 
Rodgers, Berlin and other great American compos- 
ers. I am glad to be able to sing them and to bring 
to them my training and equipment as a singer. 
Since I cannot sing them at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, I am singing them at night clubs, 
and I am happy to Have found that night-club 
audiences are enthusiastically accepting me on my 
own terms.’’—Helen Traubel, Wagnerian soprano, 
to Rudolph Bing, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Assn., New York, Sept. 27, 1953. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Construction was started on the world’s largest 
telescope for radio observation, the 3,000-inch at 
Jodrell Bank near Manchester, England. 

A new method of combining photography and 
electronics was used to obtain clearer and faster 
pictures of faint stars. 

An ultrasensitive, photon-counting photometer 
doubled the volume of space viewed by Mount 
Palomar’s 200-inch telescope, attaining photo- 
graphs of magnitude 23 stars. 

Radio waves emitted by neutral hydrogen were 
used to discern that the volumes of the Clouds of 
Magellan are larger and their motions more tur- 
bulent than when measured by light alone. 

Confirmation of the belief that most asteroids 
are irregular retating fragments. was obtained 
from photoelectric measurements of ten aster- 
oids. 

The Lyman series of spectroscopic lines of hydro- 
gen, far in the ultra-violent portion of the sun’s 
spectrum, were photographed for the first time 
from a rocket nearly 50 miles above the earth’s 
surface. 

Occulation of the radio source in Crab Nebula by 
the extreme outer parts of the sun’s corona was 
observed. 

Galaxies in collision and ghosts of dead stars 
were suggested as sources of heavenly radio signals; 
the number of known radio sources was doubled. 

The Large Cloud of Magellan, nearest galaxy, 
was found to contain scores of supergiant blue 
stars 10,000 times as bright as our sun and colossal 
red stars as much as 1,000,000 times the sun’s 
volume, 

Light variations from some dwarf stars were 
found to be due to explosive outbursts covering 
limited areas of the star’s surface. 

Support for the theory that comets have cores of 
ices cf common gases was obtained from discovery 
of hydrogen in spectrographs of Perseid meteors. 

Evidence was presented to show that winds and 
tides are primarily responsible for slight changes 
in the earth’s rotation. 

Part of the light of the night sky was attributed 
to powerful cosmic rays entering the upper at- 
mosphere. 

A new type of camera was developed to photo- 
graph the moon simultaneously with a background 
of fainter, nearly stationary stars. 

A sensitive photoelectric cell thermometer was 
developed to measure the temperature of stars more 
accurately. 

A machine for automatically scanning photo- 
graphic plates, identifying and measuring the ex- 
act location of stars and recording their positions 
was put in operation. 

An asteroid was observed, moving very rapidly 
and approaching close to the earth; a hitherto un- 
discovered asteroid was also discovered. 

Two more meteor streams were linked with pe- 
riodic comets, Comet Tuttle 1926-IV and Comet 
Mellish 1917-I; three periodic comets, Comet 
Brooks (2) 1946E, Comet Pons-Brooks 1884-1, and 
Reinmuth (2), were rediscovered; four new Comets, 
two named Comet Mrkos, one called Comet Har- 
rington and one known as Comet Abell, were dis- 
covered. 

A transit of Mercury, a rare astronomical event 
occurring only 13 or 14 times a century, was ob- 
served on Noy. 14. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Tests duplicating conditions before life appeared 
on earth showed that chlorophyll could have been 
spontaneously created when two common gases and 
water were passed over heated silica. 

Debris of chromosomes left after the smashing 
of a virus have been photographed and made visi- 
ble with the electron microscope. 

Algae can provide food high in protein and other 


Science—New Discoveries in Science, 1953 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
the Science A diniesd me frat: aon E a pe 
search for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, an many activities acts as gency 
between scientists and the laymen. It provides newspapers with wire and mail reports of scien’ 
velopments and issues Science News Letter, a weekly, Chemistry, a monthly, and other publicat 
Science Clubs of America stimulates amateur interest in science, especially on the part of yout 
and school clubs may affiliate without cost. There are now over 15,000 affiliated, with about 300, 
members. The organization administers the National Science Fair held annually in cooperation 
newspapers in leading cities. Each year 40 contestants in the science talent search are invited 
Washington, D. C., for the Science Talent Institute, where scholarships are awarded. 


The following summary was prepared by Science Service, Watson Davis, Director. 
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necessary food elements suitable for human 
giving promise of saving future populations 
starvation. 

By ‘labelling’? two bacterial viruses with rad 
active phosphorus it was found that the virus at 
tacks its cell victim through chemical groups ¢ 
atoms on the cell’s surface. 

A combination operation of sewage disposal ant 
algae growing produced fodder for higher anim 
as the waste was disposed of. 

Chick embryos survived freezing in liquid niti 
gen at 320° below zero and thawing in Tyrode solu- 
tion. 

A new method was found for studying the battle 
between body cells and disease virus in motion pic- 
tures made under a microscope when cells were 
kept alive inside a plastic incubator. 

A strange disease that attacked sheep flocks im 
California was identified as blue tongue sickness, 
previously unknown outside of Africa. 

New birds, including babbler, lark and warbler, 
were discovered in the Arabian Sultanate of Mus 
cat and Oman. 

Genes are changed by mutation-causing agents 
but only indirectly through changes in the ce 
metabolism. 

Gypsy moth caterpillars set a new record fe 
tree damage when they destroyed the foliage o! 
some 1,500,000 acres of trees in New England. 

A new antibiotic, oligomycin, was isolated ané 
showed promise in the control of plant fungu 
diseases. 

A hydrocarbon insecticide 100 times as dead 
as DDT yet non-poisonous to man and. domestic 
animals was developed. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


A tape recording system was developed for black« 
and white and color television programs which 
permits immediate playback, can be wiped clean 
and reused, and costs less than film recordings, . 

Airborne loudspeakers producing 40 times the 
volume of previous speakers, were developed for: 
propaganda. . 

A rocket propulsion motor was déveloped that: 
has the power of two 2,000-horsepower locomotives. 

A wrist radio using five transistors instead of ” 
vacuum tubes was produced; it picked up broad- - 
casts 40 miles away. 

A new 2,500-ton hydraulic press went into action : 
to squeeze out steel tubes of unusual shapes and | 
unbalanced design, using molten glass fiber to: 
lubricate the hot metal billets as they are pushed _ 
through the dies. 4 

A specially built camera making exposures of” 
from one to ten millionths of a second was used to. 
photograph dirt and moisture particles in the air. | 

An electronic brain controlling an elevator’s ups’ 
ane downs promised better service during rush - 

ours, | 

Nut shells and fruit pits were put to industrial _ 
use as anti-skid agents in car tires, fillers in plas- | 
tics one blasting grits for cleaning airplane engine 
parts. 

Silicone rubber was used successfull? for electric 
wire insulation, standing up under extremes of 
heat and cold. 

A bottle-cap bomb to be exploded underwater in 
case of shipwreck was devised to call for help 
moncae®. water to the Navy’s underwater listening 
posts. 

A miniature radar-ranging gear was developed 
to feed range information continuously and auto-= 
matically to the gunsight in a fighter plane. S 

A 15-year study showed that,trolley cars are. 
more economical to operate than city buses, al- 
though bus fuel costs less than electricity, ‘ 

A three-dimensional technique was developed for 
making photomicrographs. 

A combination of asphalt and white-burned flint 
was used to make a skidsafe highway surface. : 
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__A new mechanical cotton picker was devised to 
the stalk cleaner with less loss on the ground. 
combination developing and fixing bath was 
Pere to facilitate the processing of aerial photo- 
iS. 
_/An electric power generator with turbine was de- 
poet to Ls Beaker pe ean He nai the ‘‘critical 
sure’’—the point above which water changes 
to steam without first boiling. 
__ Water was pumped into the subsoil of Mexico 
City by rehydration wells to restore the water sup- 
ey ot the city and stop its sinking into the ground. 
elevision waves and other very high frequency 
Signals were found to be bent around mountains 
by diffration to continue along a long path on 
the other side of the obstacle. 
Coating cookie trays and other baking pans with 
a new plastic, polytetrafluoroethylene, made it 
unnecessary to grease the pans. 

.A fluorescent lamp with quartz inner tube was 
found to give about two and a half times more 
ht than an incandescent lamp of equal wattage 
and last about five times longer. 

Magnesium was used in lightweight automobile 
bodies and found to be better than plastic. 

An electromagnetic ‘‘divining rod’’ was developed 
to locate underground water sources. _ 

Use of barite as an aggregate in concrete was 
found to help buildings withstand the blast of 
bombs and protect the occupants from atomic ra- 
diation. 

A new putty was developed to plug radio leaks 
in the horns of directional microwave antennas, 
preventing crosstalk interference. 

A new coaxial telephone cable was installed be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia to carry simul- 
taneously 1,800 separate conversations. 

A new insecticide which will mothproof woolens 
in rinse water, was reported. * 

‘Compounds of aluminum, gallium and indium 
with arsenic and antimony were found capable of 
acting as semi-conductors and possibly as replace- 
ments for hard-to-get germanium. 

Crystals of barium titanate were found capable 
of memorizing answers to 250 questions and pro- 
ducing them on demand in the form of positive or 
negative electric charges. : 

Work began on a new television technique that 
permits engineers to substitute inexpensive post- 
card-like pictures for elaborate stage sets. 


PATENTS 


U. S. patent numbers are given to facilitate re- 
quests for information, which should be sent to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C, 
Patents were issued for: 


A gas turbine engine for automobiles. (2,631,427) 

A quick method for imparting hickory smoke 
flavor to meat. (2,641,544) 

A process for taking the cooked flavor out of 
canned fresh milk. (2,642,363) 

A tiny camera with its own light source for tak- 
ing pictures inside the body. (2,641,977) 

A radar device giving visual and audible warn- 
ing of mountains or other obstacles to pilots. 
(2,631,277) . 

Prismatic glass to cut down glare in rear-view 
mirror of automobile. (2,631,498) 

A system for counting number of sets tuned to a 
TV or radio station. (2,618,743 and 2,636,671) 

A device with a powder-filled bulb for taking 
squeak out of shoes. (2,638,611) 

Helmet and mask to protect soldiers from frost- 
bitten cheeks and noses. (2,642,574) - ‘ 

A radiant heating system that cools in hot 
weather. (2,651,503) ; 

A latex-paste device for fixing slow leaks in in- 
ner tubes. (2,646,707) : 

A noiseless dishwasher operated by ultrasonic 
waves in water without detergents. (2,647,846) 

A device registering the number of miles to a 
gallon of gasoline obtained by a motor car. (2,649, - 
709) : ‘ 

A mechanical hand for manipulating radioac- 
tive materials through their shield. (2,632,574) 

A printing system that transfers ink from type 
to paper electro-magnetically. (2,654,315) 

A device for drying building excavations. (2,654,- 
434) ‘ “ 

A device for preventing icing in a jet engine. 

,654,992 
ah ee fire and burglar alarm. (2,655,645) 

A non-wetting plastic matrix for printing elec- 
tronic circuits on plastic, ceramics or glass. 


(2,656,570) 


Science—New Discoveries in Science, 1953 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


During the year it was found that: 

Individuals with a high IQ (intelligence quo- 
tient) do even better when 30 years older. 

Individuals can learn to recognize 10,000 dis- 
tinct odors, but have difficulty distinguishing 
Slight differences in intensity of odors. 

Few people act strictly according to their preju- 
ras oie many live in Sele imposed segregation 

Y groups, according to an eight-year 
study of intergroup relations. ps 
third when workers who like each other are to- 
gether. 

Production can be increased by more than a 

Special liguistic talent or very high intelligence 
is not necessary to learn a foreign language. 

Repeated failure and frightening experience will 
cause even an intelligent dog to stop learning. 

A method was devised for recording the brain 
waves of a patient and a motion picture of his 
movements on the same film. 

When.an image is kept in exactly the same place 
on the eye’s retina it soon vanishes; when natural 
eye movements cause the image to shift, fine lines 
tend to fade, but heavy lines remain steady. 

Two kinds of pain, pricking and burning, follow 
the same nerve pathways to the brain, a finding 
important to surgeons performing nerve-blocking 
operations to relieve intractable pain. 

When a motorist speeds along a highway at 65 
miles an hour, a pursuing police siren is inaudible 
until the policeman is even with the rear bumper, 
even if the driver’s window is open. 

The part of the brain that controls appetite was 
ocateg in the hypothalamus at the base of the 

rain. : 

Jerky eye movements reveal when a sleeping per- 
son is dreaming. 

Many serious highway accidents occur when the 
driver jams on the brakes or swerves because he 
thinks he sees an animal. 

Flashing lights in the eyes and semicarbazide, a 
drug related to isoniazid, produced convulsions for 
shock treatment of schizophrenia. 

An elixir of metrazol produced improvement in 
aged mental patients. 

A morphine antidote, N-allylnormorphine was 
useful in getting mental patients to talk and there- 
by promised to aid mental treatment. 

A research team measured the physical and men- 
tal consequences of combat stress; important ef- 
fects were found to be dehydration and a serious 
reduction in adult white blood cells. 


WEATHER 


A way was found to forecast hail storms and the 
size of the hailstones. 

An inexpensive wind gauge was developed for 
use by farmers when spraying. 

Variations in atmospheric electricity became 
adaptable to long-range weather forecasting. 

Powerful flashes of lightning were found related 
to the ice pellets or soft hail of thunderstorms. 

A committee of U. S. Congress began study of 
rainmaking. 

The birth and growth of a western tornado was 
down in motion pictures made from radar screen 
tracking the storm. 

An optical hygrometer for measuring humidity 
in below-freezing temperatures, was developed. 

A rise of nearly 3°.in mean annual temperature 
at New Haven, Conn., was established. 

A hurricane’s eye extends to the top of the storm 
and then comes back to earth in a second column 
of calm air 200 to 300 miles away called the “‘hy- 
perbolic point;’’ tracking the hyperbolic point is 
expected to aid forecasting of the hurricane path. 

Cross-polarization of radar transmitting and re- 
ceiving instruments made it possible to detect the 
presence of ice crystals in high clouds and thus 
predict the coming of rain or snow. 

Smog, a word combining smoke and fog, and 
smaze, a word composed of smoke and haze, be- 
came common usage on the Atlantic Seaboard Nov. 
14-22, 1953, when a heavy layer of warm air 
blanketed factory smoke and gasoline exhaust 
fumes in industrial districts of New York and New 
Jersey. In’ New York City throats were irritated 
and eyes inflamed by increased ‘sulphur dioxide 
particles in the atmosphere before a southwest 
breeze restored it to fog conditions on Nov. 22. 
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Principal Events of 1952-53; Broadway’s Longest Runs 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1952, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER NOV. 1, sag 


*Stiil running Nov. 1, 1953° M designates musical play 


Opened Per- Opened 
Play and stars and form- Play and stars and 
s closed ances clos 
acific (M)........|Apr. 7, 1949] 1,839*|| Pal Joey (M)............. Jan. 3, 1952 
Se riaetne Wright, beats . Vivienne Segal, Harold Apr. 18, 1953 
Britton 
Mrs. McThing........... Feb. 20, 1952 
Guys and Dolls (M)...... Nov. 24, 1950] 1,170* 
' Vivian Blaine, Sam Levene | sy a hse fan 
. The Moon Is Blue......... Mar. 8, 1951 924 || The Male Animal......... Apr. 30, 1952 
Barry Nelson, Janet Riley. |May 30, 1953 Biot, Gases Martha |Jan, 31, 1953 
The King and I (M)...... Mar, 29, 1951} 1,085* CO 
New Faces of 1952 (M)....|May 16, 1952 
eye eee Sc onsignee Ronny Graham, Earths |Mar, 28, 1953 
The Fourposter.......... Oct. 24, 1951 632 You Were Here (M). |June 25, 1952 
Sylvia Sidney, Romney May 2, 1953 bade aiantt Jack are rey 
Brent Mr. Pickwick............. Sept. 17, 1952 
San Point of No Return....... Dee. 13, 1951 358 George Howe, Estelle Nov. 8, 1952 
fi - Henry Fonda, Leora Dana|Nov. 22, 1952 Winwood 
Mi PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1952 TO NOV. 1, 1953 
Open 
Play Stars 952 
Evening With Beatrice Lillie .-|Beatrice Lillie, Reginald Gardiner.......... Oct. 2 
The Sacred Flame........ .|Frances Starr, Charles H. MeCawley . rd OES 
In Any Language. Uta Hagen, Walter Matthau. Oct. 8 
; The Gambler...... = i ..|Alfred Drake, Anne Burr... Oct. 13 
¥ PUIGtrOSOGUare (Mi) es we kee leas Billy Gilbert, Susan Johnson. Oct. 14 
Lt The Time of the Cuckoo.............. Shirley Booth, Dino DiLuca. Oct. 15 
PACHRMEINOG es. psisla catcianetereaie cia Vie Oak Johnny Stewart, Beverly Lawrence. Oct. 16 
se PMiNNOnGIPess?.. Sle css as ese es cee Katharine Hepburn, Cyril Ritchard Oct. 17 
PINE ADR ACO. LNA) od Fon. iein Sia slbisare eens Martyn Green, Lillian Murphy...... --| Oct. 20 
My Darlin’ Aida Syed Rie miclesais wale lesa « Elaine Malbin, Howard Jarratt........... Oct. 27 
Pirates of Penzance (M).............. Martyn Green, Dorothy MacNeil.......... Oct. 27 
AMA Ne TOL NAULUOER. aki. ss > a - aidllije’ s Seis © Maurice Evans, Gusti Huber............. Oct. 29 
Trial by Jury and H.M.S, Pinafore (M)|Martyn Green, Ella Halman.............. Nov. 3 
Phe Weep Blue Sea. oo. ee ea Margaret Sullavan, Alan Webb........... Nov. 5 
The Climate of Eden................. Lee Montague, Penelope Munday......... Nov. 6 
MOMADTNE CM) OTs. eee edie es Martyn Green, Lillian Murphy........... Nov. 10 
Les Fausses Confidences.............. Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean Dessaily........ Nov. 12 
OEE, Sly rr Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean Dessaily Nov. 17 
Nov. 19 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean Dessaily Nov. 20 
-|Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown Nov. 20 
Noy. 24 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 27 
Dee, I 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 3 
Dee, 11 
Dec. 15 
Deer i 
Dec. 18 
1953 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 21 
Jan, 22 
Jan. 23 
1 qb ladch a etelay ki e's,riahhg Bae Sy Ian Keith, Hvelyn Bilis. ................, Feb. 3 
Love's Labour's Lost. +++ eeeeeeeeees.|JOSeph Schildkraut, Hurd Hatfield......... Feb. 4 
The Emperor's Clothes............... Lee J. Cobb, Maureen Stapleton.......... Feb. 9 
On Borrowed Time... ci... cece cd vews Victor Moore, Beulah Bondi Feb. 10 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 19 
‘Feb. 25 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 19 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 30 
May 7 
May 28 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 22 
Sept, 24 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


The 68th season of the Metropolitan Opera Assn., 
New York, N. Y., consisted of 22 weeks with 149 
Performances of 24 operas, Nov. 10, 1952 through 
Apr. 11, 1953. There were 86 performances of 12 
operas in Italian, 25 of 5 operas in German, and 
26 evenings were devoted to 5 operas in English. 
Rudolf Bing was general manager. 

The operas in English included the premiere of 
The Rake on Feb, 14, 1953, music by Igor Stra- 
vinsky, libretto by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman. The composer supervised the production 
and Fritz Reiner conducted. Reiner left the staff 
later to become conductor of the Chicage Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

’ Another novelty was La Boheme in English, for 
6 performances. Others in English were Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus, Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte and Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov. This was the 88th per- 
formance at the Metropolitan of Moussorgsky’s op- 
era, first given in 1913 with Toscanini conducting. 
The German operas were 4 by Wagner and Der 
Rosenkavalier. Two operas were sung in French: 
Carmen and Samson et Dalila. 

. During the New York season the Metropolitan 
gave 6 performances in Philadelphia and 2 in Bal- 
timore. 


First Opera in TV Theaters 


The opera made history when a regular perfor- 
mance of Carmen was transmitted by TV to 31 
movie house in 27 cities, the first production over 
a closed circuit to paying audiences. Theatre Net- 
work Television managed the project and the 
Metropolitan shared in the proceeds. The Guild 
Theatre in New York charged a top of $7.20; Tele- 
news in Chicago had a top price of $6. About 70,- 
000 saw the television. 

The TV-Radio Workshop under Dr. Herbert Graf 
produced a TV production of Die Fledermaus, 
which was heard nationally. 

The spring, 1953, tour of the Metropolitan lasted 
7 weeks, Apr. 12-May 30, during which 17 different 
operas were sung in 16 cities in the U. S. and 
Canada. Cities visited were Boston, Cleveland, 
Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Dal- 
las, Houston, Oklahoma City, Des Moines, Minne- 
apolis, Bloomington, Ind., Lafayette, Ind., Roch- 
ester, Montreal and Toronto. The company gave 
seven performances in Toronto, playing in the 
large Maple Leaf Gardens, which holds over 10,000. 
Rigoletto was the opera most frequently given on 
tour; Boris Godunov and La Gioconda were given 
only in Cleveland, by request. 


Fall Season, 1953 


‘The 69th season of 22 weeks opened Nov. 16, 
1953, with Gounod’s Faust, conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. Two new productions of Tannhaeuser 
and The Barber of Seville were mounted, and 5 
works not heard lately were restored to the reper- 
tory: Norma, Peleas and Melisande, Simon Boc- 
canegra, Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Sixteen new artists were engaged, including 3 win- 


Pins and Needl 


LONG-RUN PLAYS IN LONDON 
Oklahoma! .... 


The Beggar’s Opera....... 


Opera Season, 1953 


Kiss and’ Tells... (32a 
Carousel 


Sarto ee 1,543 | Arsenic and Old Lace 
Bocmcbormes 1,466 | The Farmer’s Wife........ 
1,463 | Annie Get Your Gun...... 1,304 
Bt Ren ,362 | A Little Bit of Fluff....... 
- 1,352 | While the Sun Shines 


ners of Metropolitan Auditions of the Air—Heidi 
Krall, of Toledo; Maria Leone, of, Detroit, who has — 
sung with P 

summer opera, 
Jeans, who has sung with the New Orleans Opera. — 


Other artists appearing for the first time with the © 


Met in 1953 were Sopranos Lisa Della Casa, Jean 
Fenn, Irmgard Seefried and Dolores Wilson; Con- 
tralto Sandra Warfield; Tenors Jas. McCracken, 
Gino Penno, Cesare Valletti; Baritones Ettore Bas- 
tianini; Josef Metternich, Theo. Uppman and 
Basses Fernando Corena, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. For 
the first performance of Tannhaeuser, Dec. 26, 
George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, conducted. 

Por the 1953-1954 season the Metropolitan an- 
nounced the employment of 85 artists, a conducting 
staff of 19 and 11 producers. Among the wellknown 
singers were Licia Albanese, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Patrice Munsel, Jarmila Novotna, 
Lily Pons, Roberta Peters, Eleanor Steber, Thelma 
Votipka, Ljuba Welitch, Rise Stevens, Charles 
Kullman, Jan Peerce, Mack Harrell, Robert Mer- 
rill and Salvatore Baccaloni. - 

Associated in supporting the Metropolitan were 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Lauder Greenway, 
pres., which raised over $100,000 in 1953 and the 
National Council. Geo. A. Sloan, ch. of the board, 
started a campaign for a fund of $1,500,000, with 
Lauder Greenway in charge and Lucrezia Bori 
participating. The Metropolitan Opera Assn. re- 
newed the contract of the general manager, Rudolf 
Bing, for 3 years, through the 1956 season. 

Officers of the Metropolitan Opera Assn.: Geo. 
A. Sloan, ch., board; Lauder Greenway, vice ch. 
and ch., executive committee; Lowell Wadmond, 
pres.; Floyd W. Jefferson, vice p.; S. Sloan Colt, 
treas.; Reginald Allen, secy. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO, 


New York City Opera Co. observed its 10th an- 
niversary in 1943. It is a part of New York City 
€enter of Music and Drama, Lincoln Kirstein 
managing director. The Center was authorized by 
Mayor LaGuardia and supports opera, ballet and 
drama. The Opera had 2 seasons in 1953. The 
spring season, Mar. 19-May 3, had 46 performances 
of 17 operas. These included the revival of Rossi- 
ni’s La Cerentola (Cinderella) under the baton of 
Tullio Serafin, and the first time in opera of Marc 
Blitzstein’s Regina, based on the play The Little 
Foxes, by Lillian Hellman. The Opera also pre- 
sented Bluebeard’s Castle by Bartok in English 
and L’Heure Espagnol of Ravel in French on a 
double bill. It also gave Menotti’s The Consul, 
The Medium, and Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

The fall, 1953, season ran Oct. 8-Nov. 8, 33 per- 
formances of 12 operas. These included the Ameri- 
can prentiere in English of The Trial by the Aus- 
trian composer, Gottfried von Einem, staged by 
Otto Preminger. Hansel and Gretel was given in 
English. The Fujiwara Opera Co. of Japan gave 
3 performances of Madama Butterfly with their 
own costumes and scenery. 


adelphia La Scala and Cincinnati — 
and Charles Anthony, New Or- — 
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The company gave 2 performances of La Travi- 
ata and The bgt of Figaro Vs Madison, Wis., 
Vv. 23-24, and 2 performances a) , a 
Nov, 30-Dec, 1 of Carmen and Don Giovanni, be- 
sides the performances at Chicago and Detroit 
entioned below. 
EeGonductors and musical staff included Jos. Ros- 
enstock (general director), ‘Thos. P. Martin, Kurt 
Saffir, Felix Popper, Thos. Schippers, Julius Ru- 
del, Wm. Tarrasch. Artists included: 

Sopranos: Ann Ayars, Adelaide Bishop, Cather- 
ine Bunn, Helen Clayton, Jean Fenn, Vilma Georg- 
iou, Priscilla Gillette, Virginia Haskins, Laurel 
Hurley, Brenda Lewis, Mary LeSawyer, Eva Likova, 
Dolores Mari, Anne McKnight, Dorothy MacNeil, 
Willabelle Underwood, Camilla Williams. Mezzo- 
Sopranos and Contraltos: Frances Bible, Edith 
Evans, Winifred Heckman, Mary Kreste, Rosemary 
Kuhimann, Gloria Lane, Lucretia West. Tenors: 
Jon Crain, John Druary, Walter Fredericks, Nor- 
man Kelley, Lloyd Thomas Leech, David Lloyd, 
Riccardo Manning, Rudolf Petrak, David Poleri, 
Michael Pollock, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Luigi Vel- 
lucci, Baritones and Basses: Walter Cassel, Wm. 
Dillard, Claudio Frigerio, George Gaynes, Donald 
Gramm, Manfred. Hecht, Ralph Herbert, Leon 
Lishner, Cornel MacNeil, Alfred Medinets, Arthur 
Newman, Earl Redding, Emile Renan, Jack Russell, 
Thos. Tipton, Rich. Torigi, Norman Treigle, Rich. 
Wentworth, Wm. Wilderman, Lawrence Winters. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago had its 6th season of opera by the New 
York City Opera Noy. 18-Nov. 29, 1953, when the 
New York company presented 14 performances of 
12 operas, as follows: La Cerentola, Carmen, La 
Traviata, Hansel and Gretel, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, The Marriage of Figaro, Madama 
Butterfly, La Boheme, Tosca, Rigoletto and Die 
Fledermaus. Harry Zelzer was Chicago manager. 


DETROIT 


Detroit Grand Opera Assn. was host for the 3rd 
consecutive year to the New York City Opera, 
which gave 8 performances there Nov. 10-16, 1953. 
The operas were Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, The 
Consul, Die Fledermaus, La .Cerentola, Carmen, 
Don Giovanni and La Boheme. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. gave 5 weeks of 
opera with 30 performances for its 32nd season, 
June 28 through Aug, 1, 1953. The repertory in- 
cluded Lucia di Lammermoor, Samson and Delilah, 
Salome, Secret of Suzanne, Carmen, La Traviata, 
La Boheme, Madama Butterfly, Faust, Aida, Rigo- 
letto, the Merry Widow, Leading artists included 
Brenda Lewis, Herva Nelli, Roberta Peters, Tomiko 
Kanazawa, Stella Roman, Claramae Turner, Kurt 
Baum, Giuseppe Valdengo, Robert Weede. Con- 
ductors: Fausto Cleva, Tibor. Kozma, Anton Cop- 
pola, G. Bamboschek. The chorus came from the 
Metropolitan Opera, and the ballet was headed by 
Arlova and Prideaux, Largest attendances greeted 
Lucia, Rigoletto, Faust, Carmen~and Butterfly. 
Elementary schools were given 4,000 free seats. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra participated. 
The deficit was $46,500, which was made up by the 
United Fine Arts Fund. Robt. L. Sidell is manag- 
ing director, Raymond G. Nemo, administrative 
director. 

The world premiere of a new opera, The Taming 
of the Shrew, by Vittorio Giannini, libretto by 
Dorothea Fee, was presented by Cincinnati singers 
with the cooperation of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra for a number of performances beginning 
Feb. 1, 1953. Thor Johnson, conductor of the or- 
chestra, directed. 


KANSAS CITY 


Starlight Theatre in Swope Park, Kansas, Mo., 
gave its third season of summer light opera for 77 
nights, June 22-September 6, 1953, producing 10 
plays to an audience of 470,000. The theater, built 
by the city and operated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion with 750 civic leaders as guarantors, seats 7,600 
and has 400 free seats available for 80% of the 
performances. Gross receipts were $637,000. The 
repertory included The Student Prince, The Wizard 
of Oz, The Merry Widow, Bloomer Girl, On Your 
Toes, Up In Central Park, The New Moon, Kiss 
Me, Kate, Blossom Time, and Annie Get Your 
Gun, All were presented for one week except the 
last, which ran 14 days. Staff consisted of Richard 
H. Berger, production director; Edward Reveaux, 
staging director; Roland Fiore, musical director; 


Theodor Adolphus, choreographer, and G. Phili 
deRosier, scenic designer. Wm. M. Symon is k 
ness manager, Jim McQueeny associate bu 
manager in charge of publicity, and Catherins 
Jones manager of ticket sales. Artists ne be 
Glenn Burris, Lillian Murphy, Jo Sullivan, har¢ 
Wentwor Lou Seiler, Jean Fenn, Billy Gilbert 
Ralph ert, Kyle MacDonnell, Jim Hawthorne‘ 
Joseph Macaulay, Nanci Crompton, Ray Donale 
Maria Karnilova, Richard Atickson, Betty An 
Busch, Nina Olivette, Walter Cassel, Victoria She 
ry, Helena Bliss, John Tyers, Rudy Tone, Don 
Clarke, Janis Paige and William Shriner. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans House Assn. (civic) openes 
its 1953 season Oct. 8 with La Traviata and gave 
performances of 4 operas before the end of 1953 
They were La Traviata (Nadine Conner, Rob 
Merrill, Richard Tucker); Don Pasquale (Gerhare 
Pechner, Hilde Gueden, David Lloyd, Andr 
Gainey); La Gioconda (Zinka Milanov, Claram 
Turner, Jean Madeira, Roberto Turrini, Cesar 
Bardelli, Nicola Moscogna); Salome (Brenda Lewis 
Hugh Thomson; Fredk. Jagel, Maria Mayhoff, Nor- 
man Treigle). For 1954 the Opera scheduled 8 per~: 
formances of 4 operas: Madama Butterfly (Los 
Angeles, Rich. Torigi); Thais (Mack Harrell, Jear 
Fenn, Thos. Hayward); Carmen (Jean Madeira 
David Poleri, Hugh Thomson); The Student Prince 
(Brian Sullivan, Elaine Malbin, Rich. Wentworth)? 
Walter Herbert is conductor and general director, 
Knud Andersson is chorus director, Wm. Wymets 
stage director and Lelia Haller ballet director. 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 


Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Co., Philade’ 
phia, Pa., opened its fifth season Nov. 10, 1953 with: 
Verdi’s Otello. Its scheduled included La Traviata: 
Dec. 11, 1953; Manon by Massenet Jan. 14, 1954; 
Madama Butterfly, Feb. 25; Lohengrin Mar. 19 an ch 
Aida Apr. 23, 1954. Hansel and Gretel was per- 
formed for the children’s theater Dec. 26, 1953. The 
staff includes: conductors, Giuseppe Bambosche 
and Vernon Hammond; artists: Astrid Varnay, 
Delia Regal, Ann Ayars, Tomiko Kanazawa, Eva 
Likova, Sonia Leon, Kathryna Blum, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Edith Evans, Ramon Vinay, Kurt Baum, Eu- 
gene Conley, Set Svanholm, Walter Fredericks, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Cesare Bardelli, Martial Sing- 
her, Renato Capecchi, Thomas Perkins, ‘ Nicola 
Moscona and John Lawler. Stage directors: An- 
thony-Stivanello, Luigi Raybaud, Doris Doree; bal- 
let master, William Sena. Anthony Terracciano is 
general manager. 


PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Co. opened its 1953- - 
1954 season Nov. 6, 1953 at the Academy of Musie » 
with Madama Butterfly, featuring Dalisay Aldaba, . 
Japanese soprano:. Operas scheduled before the: 
closing date Apr. 29, 1954, included La Traviata, 
Carmen, Faust, Aida, Il Trovatore, La Tosca and 
La Boheme. Artists included Eleanor Steber, Jean 
Madeira, Helen Greco, Giulio Gari, Robert Weede, 
Frank Guarrera, Frank Valentino, Geo. Chapliski, 
Marilyn Hagist was prima ballerina: Staff included > 
Carlo Moresco and Michael Lepore, conductors; 
Benj. Altieri, Sr. and Fausto Bozza, stage direc- 
tors; Benj. Altieri, Jr., technical director; Thomas 
Cannon, ballet master and Milton Cross narrator. 


Humbert A. Pelosi is general manager and artistic | 
director. ; 


J 
me | 
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PITTSBURGH H 


Pittsburgh Opera, Inc., opened its 1953-1954 sea- | 
son Nov. 6 with La Boheme (Lucine Amara, Ralph | 
Herbert, John Alexander, Mary Briney). Faust | 
followed in December (David Poleri, Dorothy War- 
enskjold, Vivian Johns). For January, February, 
March and April the opera scheduled Barber of 
Seville (Witkowska, Cesare Bardelli, Gerhard Pech- 
ner); Lohengrin (Eleanor Steber, Ramon Vinay,. 
Carlos Alexander) and Don Giovanni (Herbert, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Ellen Faull, Lloyd Harris), and 
La Traviata, in all 12 performance. Richard Karp 
is general director and Armando Agnini is artistic 
director. The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra was 
the opera orchestra. 


SAINT LOUIS | 


St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 35th season 
of summer light opera June-Aug., 1953, with 88 
performances in the open-air theatre in Forest 
Park. Attendance, 697,364, was 26,906 lower than 
in 1952 and concentrated in lowest-priced Seats, 
attributable to loss of income by workers through — 


voy. 
tieups. As in all previous years, the opera 
| no deficit. Biggest attendance was for Up in 
ral Park, 11 nights, 70,461, and two weeks of 
Me, Kate, 14 nights, 132,120. Novelty was 
miere of Rip Van Winkle, libretto by Morton Da 
music by Edwin McArthur, conducted by 
composer. Other musicals: Bloomer Girl, Cy- 
0 de Bergerac, Rio Rita, Blossom Time, No, No, 
aette, Carmen, One Touch of Venus and Bitter 
3€ Artists included Betty Bruce, Maurice 
sé, Patricia Bright, Patricia Bowman, Anne 
linger, Walter Cassel, Diana Drake, Edith Fel- 
8, Priscilla Gillette, Sylvia Karlton, Gail Man- 
s, Jean Morales, Irra Petina, David Poleri, 
pert Rounseville, Edward Roecker, Edwin Steffe. 
1eral director, John Kennedy; music director, 
vin McArthur; stage manager, Morton Da Cos- 
ballet master, Anthony Nelle. 


SAINT PAUL 


t. Paul Civic Opera Assn. opened its 1953-1954 
son Oct. 22 with Carmen, in English, giving 3 
formances in October. Mildred Miller was in 
title role. It scheduled The Merry Wives of 
ndsor for Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1954, with Salva- 
e Baccaloni as Falstaff. Spring production was 
founced as Brigadoon, Apr. 29 and 30 and May 
Edward A. Furni is manager and Mrs. Gregory 
and is the new president of the association. 


SAN ANTONIO 


ymphony Society of San Antonio presented its 
Grand Opera Festival in the Municipal Audi- 
ium, San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 7, 8, 14 and 15, 
3, with Victor Alessandro musical director. The 
tiety also supports the Symphony Orchestra, of 
ch Alessandro is director. Operas were Don 
nni, with Geo. London, Rudolf Petrak, Erich 
Jan Gbur, Ellen Faull, Anne Bollinger, Eva 
ova; Il Trovatore with Zinka Milanov, Kurt 
m, Robert Weede, Margaret Harshaw, Dorothy 
odman, Rigoletto, with Leonard Warren, Gra- 
le Rivera, Richard Tucker, Frances Bible, Emile 
nan; La Boheme, with Bidu Sayao, Mario-del 


A New Chief Justice 


the first change in the membership of the 
ited States Supreme Court during the Eisen- 
yer administration took place in 1953. Frederick 
ore Vinson, 13th Chief Justice of the United 
tes, died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 8, 1953, of 
sart attack, aged 63. President Eisenhower on 
ot. 30, 1953, appointed Earl Warren, governor 
California, Chief Justice. 


CAREER OF FRED M. VINSON 


‘rederick Moore Vinson was a regular Democrat, 
th his legal residence in Ashland, Ky., and had 
ved as Chief Justice on appointment by Presi- 
at Harry S. Truman since June 24, 1946. Public 
morial services took place at Washington Cathe- 
21 (Protestant Cathedral) Sept. 10 in the pres- 
ce of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Vice 
ssident Richard E. Nixon, Associate Judges of 
2 Supreme Court, Mr. Truman and many offi- 
Js. The Associate Justices later accompanied 
2 body to the birthplace of the Justice, Louisa, 
., 2 town of 2,015 population, where services 
re held in the Southern Methodist Church. 

fred Vinson had a long and useful public 
‘eer. He was born in Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890, 
d attended Kentucky colleges, graduating with 
nors in the law. He was city attorney of Louisa 
d Commonwealth attorney of the 32nd judicial 
trict of Kentucky before entering the U. S 
use of Representatives in 1923. He served in 
ngress from 1923 to May, 1938, with the excep- 
n of a hiatus of two years. He then became 
eessively associate justice, U. S, Court of Ap- 
als, Dist. of Columbia, 1938-43, chief judge, 
S. Emergency Court of Appeals, 1942-43; di- 
tor of Economic Stabilization Agency, 1943-45; 
9. Federal Loan Administrator and director, War 
bilization and Reconversion. He was appointed 
retary of the Treasury by President Truman, 
ly 23, 1945, and Chief Justice a year later. 

m his opinions Chief Justice Vinson strongly 
sported the lower court decision convicting Com- 
mists of conspiracy, He upheld the right of 
ngress to demand that labor leaders abjure com- 
nism before appealing to the National Labor 
lations Board (a clause of the Taft-Hartley 
). He upheld restrictions on peaceful picket- 
, He read the decision of the Court not to stay 
> execution of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
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Manaco, Giuseppe Valdengo, Jan Gbur, Edwin 
Dunning, Anne Bollinger. La Boheme also was 
given in Austin, Texas. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave 44 performances 
of 15 different operas and one ballet during its 31st 
annual season, 27 of them in the War Memorial Op- 
era Housé, San Francisco, Sept. 15-Oct. 18, 1953. 
Fourteen performances were given in Shrine Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, under the auspices of the 
Southern California Symphony Assn. and one each 
was given in Sacramento, Fresno and San Diego. 
The productions included Boito’s Mefistofele, a new 
production of Turandot and a double bill of Bee- 
thoven’s ballet. The Creatures of Prometheus, and 
Richard Strauss’ Elektra. Also Werther, Manon 
Lescaut, Boris Godounoff, Tristan und Isolde, The 
Barber of Seville, Die Walkuere, The Masked Ball, 
Madama Butterfly, Otello, Don Giovanni, Carmen 
and La Boheme. 

The season had been planned by Gaetano Mero- 
la, founder and general director of the opera, who 
died suddenly Aug. 30 while conducting a concert. 
In his memory the mayor of San Francisco, Elmer 
E. Robinson, proclaimed Sept. 15, the day of the 
opening as Gaetano Merola Appreciation Day. Kurt 
Herbert Adler was assistant to the director and 
Howard K. Skinner manager. 

Musical staff included Fausto Cleva, Glauco 
Curiel, Antonio Dell-Orefice, Karl Kritz, Corrado 
Muccini, Tullio Serafin, Ignace Strasfogel, Giaco- 
mo Spadoni and Georg Solti. American debuts 
were made by Inge Borkh, Gertrude Grob-Prandl, 
Margarete Klose, Giuletta Simionato, Ludwig Sut- 
haus and Cesare Valletti. Among the principal 
artists were Licia Albanese, Ellen Faull, Barbara 
Gibson, Lois Hartzell, Dorothy Kirsten, Janice 
Moudry, Margaret Roggero, Beverly Sills, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Cesare Curzi, Alessio de Paolis, Law- 
rence Mason, Jan Peerce, Brian Sullivan, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Salvatore Baeccaloni, Geo. Cehanovsky, Jan 
Gbur, Frank Guarrera, Colin Harvey, John Lom- 
bardi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, italo Tajo, Robt. 
Weede. Armando Agnini is art and stage director. 


of the United States 


atomic spies. He dissented when the majority of 
the Court cancelled President Truman’s seizure of 
steel mills. 


CAREER. OF EARL WARREN 


Earl Warren, governor of California since Jan. 
4, 1943, was born in Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 19, 
1891, and was 62 years old when appointed Chief 
Justice. He won his law degrees at the University 
of California in i912 and 1914, and practiced law 
in Oakland. He became clerk of the committee on 
judiciary of the California legislature in 1919, and 
in subsequent years was deputy city attorney of 
Oakland, and district attorney of Alameda County 
before becoming attorney general of California in 
1939. In 1943 he was elected governor. 

Warren entered national politics as an alternate 
delegate to the Republican convention of 1928. He 
was a delegate to the 1932 convention, and served 
on the State Central Committee and the National 
Committee. He was the favorite son candidate of 
California in 1948 and received 59 votes on the 
first ballot and 57 on the second. After Harold E. 
Stassen withdrew his name as a candidate, Warren 
was nominated for vice president by acclamation 
and ran with Thomas E. Dewey on the ticket that 
was defeated by President Truman. in the 1952 
convention Warren was nominated for president 
by Sen. Wm. F. Knowland of California and re- 
ceived 81 votes on the first ballot and 77 in the final 
accounting. 

In his legal career Warren gained a solid foun- 
dation in criminal law and became 2 member of 
various crime bureaus, investigating commissions 
and police associations. He has been associated 
with the criminal law section of the American Bar 
Assn. since 1938. Warren is a Mason and has 
served as grand master of California. President 
Eisenhower, in explaining his choice for Chief 
Justice, said he looked for a man of honesty, in- 
tegrity, experience, objectivity and a moderate po- 
litical philosophy—interpreted as away from ex- 
treme right and left positions. No Republican has 
been appointed to the Court since President Hoover 
named Owen J. Roberts associate justice in 1932. 

For historical table of Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court prior to and including Vinson 
consult page 177; for current membership, see 


page 56. 
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meng Motion Pictures Released in U. S. in 1953 


Chosen by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun 


? AMERICAN ; | 
The vsseeaee+.)|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer...,.....-]Spencer Tracy, Jean Simmons 
egies Pere rae KO-Radio\ soie cscs ae «+.+...|Jean Simmons. a a 
Bad and the Beautiful, The....... Rietrs aolanue naar sse+++.--}Lana Turner, ‘k 
Band Wagon, The....... ..,..|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer..... .....-|Fred Astaire 
Beneath the 12-Mile Reet. ar trin resin vrs Century-Fox......... [areas bce ~ 
D : Sere PARC! OLO snisss Siereuete aeee pie Firs ; 
Cail "Me ede ss .....|/Twentieth Century-Fox......... Ethel Merman, Donald O'’Co: 
se Fire pace “Pe eee ee ead ia Sonne peepee 5 
Ch... .s0045--s| Metro- lwyn-Mayer.......... 
eee men. e wseeeeees.+|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer..... ....-.|Deborah Kerr, ‘Cary Grant 
esa POMMMCO ih socrhcaans sera cea tets is REO Radig ap. ce cael .|James Mason, Robert Preston 
5,000 Fingers of Dr. T, The....... Stanley TiS 71 A eos AE See Peter Lind Hayes 
French Line, The................ ee es Fae Be A etie s stave Oe “lane aswel Clift, Burt 
From Here to Eternity........... Deborah Kerr’ Brank 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes........ Twentieth Century-Fox.........|Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell 
Here Come the Girls...... Pears Paramount.25 oi..2 +. eae :!}Bob Hope 
PPROUSO OL WAX, THE 2066.0 :4s0j0) 0. 02002 Warner Brothers: . 22-0 .ss0500 Vincent Price 
How to Marry a Millionaire. |... : Twentieth Century-Fox. ... De ne eee peer Betty Grable, 
PContess. ce. see eee e nae vas, | SeErner Brothers so. 220.4 ae taipte aes Montgomery Clift, Anne Baxter ’ 
BIGO DARA GAs o cock. a... Ae eee Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.......... Barbara Stanwyck 
TUNG CA CN 8 eee Stanley Kramer... .-.........+- Kirk Douglas 
SUISSE CO RORAP Es roa eles ors vies oe ce oa Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.......... All-star cast 
icing ¢ of the eeyoer Rifles........|/Twentieth Century-Fox......... Tyrone Power 
ORIN GS ce Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel ' 
aioe of the Round Table...... Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner 
ROI cits sss ass ae < Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Leslie Caron 
Little PAO ASU Misteiy ss os ais ola tis IPAPRMOURES Scien scree ie eeaia ete Bing Crosby 
TUGHe PURITY. rt. .  eee e Jospeh Burstyn...... AOS orien Richie Andrusco 
Living’ Desert, The.............. Walt Disney. sass eae Documentary 
Man on a Tightrope estate's hpyaranatare a2 Twentieth Century-Fox......... Fredric March, Gloria Gronanial 
IGN ES 7) ea ot oe eee United Artists. o552% .isuss ele oa Patrice Munsei 
Member of the Wedding......,.. Stanley Kramer....... Wabicas «eels Ethel Waters, Julie Harris : 
Miss Sadie Thompson............ Columbia 2oes, ace eaten eee Rita Hayworth, Jose Ferrer 
Moon Tene: THES... Sc cunice.s > United Artiste. (diac cola William mala 2 
MMaoulInGRONTE. oo 5 pulse cae. ROMUUA, aise saat. Cee ose Ferre 
NACE RDB oh, i fa acca x eee Century-Fox......... Marilyn Monroe, Joseph Cotten 
No Time for Flowers. . FUROR S evint oe Sete dog eerieee beers Sg es 
PORE EEL se ie aoc nan tic hit ee Walt Disoet Bn ne ie 5 he Anim: f arawines 
Pickup on South Street.......... Twentieth Century-Fox......... Richart: Widmark ? 
President's Lady, The............ Twentieth Century-Fox......... Susan Hayward, Charlton Hes' 
Return to Paradise....-......... United Artists. 2.5.0... cece aee Gary Cooper 
ROR COs AM ics tous 6.00 aieie a tleve PAPaMOUN ss). cabled oe ates ...-|/Bob Hope, Bing Crosby 
EOD ONE NO tN eens 6 ia ald vie baie Twentieth Century-Fox......... Richard Burton, Jean Simmons, 
Victor Mature 
aes Holiday. . A TAC ye Paramount........,.- if stacake amiss Gregory Peck, Audrey Hepburn — 
Salome.......... NS nce amare Columbia..........7 hea tse Sacre Rita Hayworth 
Shane. SIRI a coli Sa: Manas Was yen IE pe Paramount . 26'S. bo sv ttcae eee Alan Ladd, Van Heflin 
TUCO T ILI ea i pa a a ParamOuats «ce ske oes Oe ee eS William Holden ° 
DR MMMEMIN eR Tels, s c'o-cicce haves ce Twentieth Century-Fox......... Bette Davis 
Story of Three Hoves, The,;........ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.......... All-star cast 
Take the High Road............. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.......... Richard Widmark z 
JDO ASS Se Twentieth Century-Fox......... Clifton Webb, Barbara Stanwyck: 
Monight WeiBine. 6:55... cas coke ‘Twentieth Century-Fox......... David Wayne, Ezio Pinza 
ROR CO MONE. Minish oaths lunes Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,......... Joan Crawfor . 
War of the Worlds.,,,.........05 PAPAMOUD I es accel ela wate CaS No stars 
Young Bess......... A Steen ots Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.......... Jean Simmons, Stewart Granger — 


_—— eee 


t 
ENGLISH i 
Captain's Paradise, The.......... London Films............. .+...)Alee Guinness | 
Kormel S04, THE... sae eo eben {Ws ACHUR RBC ie cS amenities Jack Hawkins } 
Gilbert aad POUEVAR oe en we th Eondoni Wilms: vac. en entails Robert Morley, Maurice Evans — i 
OMoryatssOa, A ok at's Sek beeen Ok OlGOR, Mine nc aca tee Trevor Howard, Sonny Tufts — > 
Hundred Hour GDUAG Fos hae al Abner'd, Greshler; . occ. a oasenhrs Jack Warner 4 
PAROUGVE MR VOUS. Fite etic tres Ue ATOR SAM overs one. etaieten Cecil Parker, Celia Johnson 7 
Importance of Being Earnest, The.|J. Arthur Rank..._..../'. °°" Michael Redgrave, Edith Evans — 
Long Memory, The,............. J. Arthur Ranks 0 55). Sides oes John Mills | 
Man Between, The.............. LOndongbiins. nts bien eons ae James Mason, Claire Bloom 
Murder on Monday Rracci aso ahah eit We London Wilms: oc. canes.ct dec Ralph Richardson Be 
Ren VI OUG vine sean ote Eros Pimp) so iwans Valerie Hobso 
Passionate Sentry, The........... London Films........ Nigel Patrick, TVinierie Hobson 
PO MNULO I LINOs css Giese cata tac Associated British............,. Maria Schell 
Story of Mandy, The............ Ja Arthur Rank je owe ca. .|Phyllis Calvert 
Titfield Thunderbolt............. J. Arthur Rank). .5.%... .|Stanley Holloway 
Tonight at 8:30........ arikeroetete J. Arthur Rank, 2.0) snk -|All-star cast 
Ee ie ee 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE EY 
Country of Origin = 
BORTAG esc toteh nies, uoncere sy Scere ee LAW RNO OB kaoremoae Gado ea acs Silvana Mangan bs 
BOGMISIMAL ESAs cee ee Ros oh LEARY. isis eaten yr eRe Anna MaeaAbl ° -| 
Fanfan, the Tulip............... renee Ravid {ata tolaitedaiiy: sensed) elle hehe torene Rent Gerard Phillipe - 
Forbidden Games! 2:1). ) ‘3271 7°" FIance 3. Soc eee nee ae Brigitte Fossey 3 
Little World of Don Camillo, The. Italy sa" sia Bia eel vhohe Nteathe: hea oT ee Fernandel, Gino Cervi | 
MOVELEDA tS MONO. 5 30 «dics, tune Ttaly:.iiantucsace ae oe eae Renato Raseel 
ed Around | pO AACE ridleg c RUBLY.:: ac.3:suctahteaag eee ata +.../No Sta 
LO pL OLOCK si, cana canola TEAL Y. 5. cap outit@teay i ccesnte eine Sane 
Seven Deadly Sins, The...... 1). Branee, Talis). steed a cee eae det Pogeio 
Stranger on the Prowl.......,..- THALYS isso een eee ae Paul Muni 
POM WWELCOTLATO!s\ekcielenas se ieee Etaly 7. .sitteerar noe eae nee Gina Lollobrigida 


ee 


PGraiak of Radio con Television in U. S. 
Source: Caldwell-Clements’ ‘‘Mart,” formerly ‘Television Retailing’”’ 


Gaissar 

ales o 
Auto Sets Radio Ap. 
Made for Bdcst. 
Reception 


Value Numbe Value Numbe Val 
52,000, 000/119,600.000 0 D.C pan 


Total Radio Sets | Total Receivi: 
¥ agli Tota calving Tubes 


375,000, 

000, 70,000,000] 584, 00'000 

350,000|_12:250,000} 610,000,000 

000|— = __ = 29880806000 

Sa ie! ei ee eed Television sets 

500,000} 20,000,000] 30,000,000] _35, 
14,000;000| 700,000,00| 190,000,000/220'00 hen 

17,000, 00) 800,000, 00 230,000,600|270,000,000} 210,000) _ 90,000,000 
16090 008 208.800 008 280.000, 900 260.000,000) 4.020.000) 380.000. 000|1.900,000,000) 9000.9 

14'600/000 675'000/000 385,000,000|615.060.000| 6,500,000] 2,000/000/000] 1,500! 0:00] 147000; 000 

10| 400,000,000!640,000;000]| 5, 400/000 1250,000,00 280,000,000 


13,000;000|605,000,00 
10,000,000|500,000,000] 330,000,000|740,000,000| 6,000,000] 1 20. 
12,000,000'480,000,000] 410,000,000'920;,000;000! 7,000,000 1,600,000,000|3,800,000,000| 29,000, ,000 


F gures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 
mt tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. as 


\WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted to war 
sduction, Reconversion to civilian-radio production began stein 1945. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Homes with Total Radio 


Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use 


Year Radio Sets Setsin Use | 
Number _in U.S. 


EUS aga Asean 35,000,000 60,000, 
10472 estes 36,000,000 
DOS oire nisi s.sivice 37,300,000 
“ LOAD ccmle ate kiaelels 38,500,000 
; ‘ ODD Raereete suattiase 40,100,000 
Ertre) vine. che 32,000,000 000,000 OD Ure vars cel y 43,000,000 
MRS isiacc os < 000, Bbw ir ae ees sistem 46,000,000 
"id ees 34,000,000 UP DES ern coneeetes 48,000,000 118,000,000 


Television sets in use at close of (1950) 9,800,000; (1951) 15,000,000; (1952) 21,000,000; (1953) 27,600,000. 


Radio-Television Industry 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York); Data are for year ended Oct. 1, 1953 


Total Annual Number of Annual 
investment gross revenue] employees payroll 
manufacturers (4, 200) . $350,000,000 $4,500,000,000 360,000 $700,000,000 
an eeabutors: dealer (te. ee 550,000,000 3,300,000,000 200,000 650,000,000 
ing stations ¢ 
Sone costes peer Saus <peaee ee 330,000,000 990,000,000 *40,000 500,000,000 
n sta- 
ee a ss aa _ x jotae LOO;000[000 Facies oc e ee ote 20,000 80,000,000 
teners’ sets in use (131,000,000) | 10, DEO NDO 000 Lenn. caret einacalh mine aatnaes +1,400,000,000 


A SL LES ES I a AMAL PA td hhh hee A MOE Sa EE EE A SS Ed 
: ff—not including part-time employees, artists, etc., who number at least 40,000 more, A 
Annual operating expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, e K 


Radio and Television Sets in U. S. and World 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 
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Dec. 31, 1953 
with radios....... 48,000,000 | Total radio sets in rest of world: North 
ries ante acta in above homes. . 36,000,000 America, 10,000,000; South aye 
dios in business places, institutions, ete. 7 aeons 10,500, 000; Europe, 69, 0, on. Auiee a 
tomobile radioS........-.-sseereeee 29,000,000 16,000,000; Australia, 5 i- LiaKoet 
VISION StS i. ce ee nee cv ewas cee 27:600,000 C8, 3j500, 0005 she eucrs aide oa an 000 
fotal sets in United States........148,100,000 Total sets in world............... 262,600,000 


Annual! Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


Bs of time by broadcasts, 1953..... $580, ale 000 | Phonograph records, 200,000,000...... $250,000,000 
ent costs..... Speer au aEs 140,000,000 | Radio repairs and supplies: edutime : 
ig.100,000 radio and Tv Fecelvers. 550,000,000 So eden oie spe ests pea ss 
ay oa bad poe a a eA Nee 480,000,000 NEE SO) eA eencia i Cio SOIR SOE Aon On .. 500,000,000 
Se ROH gee 
ait 300 ae pp Bi a sophie iho 1-600-000;000:|) . Total. > cucsat tends soir coreg 4,700,000,000 


BROADCAST STATIONS JIN U. 8S. 
(Nov. 1, 1953) 


; ; F), 175 (UHF 
tations on-air—AM 2,395; FM 536; TV 186 | (VH a ications HF aing—AM 230; FM 9; TV 340 


nder $y CORP), Ane 131; FM 66; TV 96 (vr), 135 (UBF). 


ST eo ee shine, a 


The coronation of Queen Elizabeth II in West- 
minster Abbey, London, June 2, was the most ex- 
tensively covered event in television history and the 
first presentation to be viewed by millions of people 
4 in Europe and America in the same day. Films 

made in London from the live British telecast by 
‘i the Canadian Broadcasting Co. were flown across 
. the Atlantic by an RAF Canberra jet bomber to 
Goose Bay, Labrador, where they were picked up 
and rushed to Montreal by an RCAF jet fighter. 
Telecast began at 4:15 p.m., EDT, and was relayed 
to the ABC network and later the NBC network in 
the U. S. CBS films from London were put on the 
air from Boston airport at 4:22 p.m, Every detail 
of the ceremony, except the anointing and the com- 
munion of the Queen, was shown by four BBC 
cameras in the Abbey. Other cameras covered the 
parade route. The BBC was praised for its excel- 
lent presentation, but several U.S. networks were 
criticized for interrupting the solemn event for 
advertising. 

The inauguration of President Eisenhower, Jan. 
20, was seen by about 75,000,000 people in 78 cities 
in the U.S. through the facilities of 125 television 
stations, CBS and NEC captured highlights of the 
inaugural parade by using portable transmitters in 
automobiles. Schools across the country held 
special television classes to show the proceedings 
to pupils. 


COLOR AWAITS FCC APPROVAL 

The long controversy over color television ap- 
parently ended in March, when Frank Stanton, 
pres., CBS, appearing before a House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in Washington, 
said CBS would not introduce its color system to 

= the public. The CBS system, only one to be for- 
mally approved by the FCC, has been criticized 
as ‘‘incompatible.’’ Existing receivers would re- 
quire adapters to receive CBS color transmissions 
in black and white and converters to pick up full- 
color pictures. Decision opened-the way for the 
FCC to select a compatible color system, presum- 
ably one developed by the Natl. Television System 
Committee, an industry group including RCA. 

The House Committee, Charles A. Wolverton (R.- 
N.J.) ch,, in its investigation of the status of color 
television, witnessed a demonstration by RCA in 
Princeton, N.J., Apr. 14. Image quality and color 
rendition were said to surpass those of any previous 
RCA color demonstration. David Sarnoff, RCA 
board ch., said RCA was ‘‘ready to proceed with 
color television as soon as the FCC approves its 
standards.’’ A CBS demonstration, Apr. 15, failed 
to match the RCA test, and CBS reported, Apr, 22, 
that it would conform to standards adopted by the 
Natl. Television System Committee. RCA and its 
affiliate, NBC, petitioned the FCC, June 25, to ap- 
prove their system and said they were prepared to 
invest up to $15,000,000 to establish color television 
during its first year. A compatible system con- 
ceivably could be in operation by the middle of 
1954, if the FCC approved it in 1953. Natl. Produc- 
tion Authority had lifted curbs on materials used 
in the manufacture of color receivers, Mar. 26. 
Early models of color sets were expected to cost 
from $700 to $1,000. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
A mass experiment in television teaching was 
conducted in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6, after a labor 
dispute closed 107 of the city’s 174 Public schools. 


Se hc ee a ee 
Radio Authorizations for 1953, by Categories 

Radio authorizations on the books of the Federal Communications Commission, as of June 30, 1 
*otaled nearly 1,100,000. Nearly 235,000 of these were non-broadcast, almost 5,500 others were broadcas! 
types of radio operator authorizations, 


and the remainder were various 
Authorizations in the non-broadcast field were: 


Amateurs. - 112,000 
IVE SAG eee Se \cct. > Ss. 315 )0, HRngieteohe is ee : 0,40 
PLCEONAUU CHM caso Se piecsls are 39,300 
PACUSinipleewreei 2 cao. 2... eee 17,400 
UbMG safety yates sn Cae sleet Mee ,600 
Land transportation. . 10,000 
Common carrier........ :200 
MUS CGUANGOUS)) 5. Pei he wa ysiocha Ske 75 
Operator authorizations were: 
BrPTEIELGL OLA So! 0)hs Siac Save Sere a a 730,100 
(MTD OTS Sen RR rae 109,00 


authorizations represent 
humber more than 430,000 are mobile. 


In the first 12 months of processing TV applications since the lifting of the 
Stations were authorized and about 600 applications (mostly competitive) were 


Television Highlights for 1953; Radio ‘Authorizations : 


Television Highlights in 1953 
Coronation and Inauguration Get Wide Coverage; Color TV on ee - 


as 


exp 


. . . New Jersey began broadcasting 
tional programs to schools in New B 
educa’ pr "In Albany, 


Feb. 24, that the expenditure of state ad: 
construct and operate a chain of 10 ultra-high > 
quency educational stations was unjustified ab: 
time. Majority of the commission favored j 
velopment of educational television but rec 
mended the use of private funds to build o 
more stations. . . . The first educational, & 
commercial television station in the U.S., O 
versity of Houston’s KUHT, Houston, Tex., . 
its first telecast May 26. f 
TECHNICAL PROGRESS £i 
U.S. and Canada were linked by television 
the first time, Jan. 19, when the AT&T and — 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada opened a 
wave relay channel across Lake Ontario, con 
ing Buffalo and Toronto. . . . Experimental thr 
dimensional television was demonstrated by 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 29. System used a. 
ceiver with two picture tubes to project an im) 
onto a screen. A viewer wearing polarized glass 
saw a picture with apparent depth... . A tet 
vision transistor, weighing a fraction of an ow: 
and requiring about one-millionth of the pow 
needed for conventional 10-lb. amplifiers used f 
coaxial cable television, was developed by the E 
Telephone Laboratories and demonstrated at 
convention of the Institute of Radio Engineers: 
New York, Mar. 23. Also demonstrated was | 
RCA-developed television camera the size off 
hand motion-picture camera. The 3-tube came: 
connected to a regular home receiver, made pos 
ble closed circuit operation within a home. .__ 
Subscriber-vision, a pay-as-you-see subscrip 3 
service, was shown experimentally in New Yo 
June 9. Picture and sound, electronically ‘‘scram! 
bled’’ at the transmitting source, were decod 
an attachment to a home receiver. A subscrip 
card giving instructions for receiving specific py 
grams was punched when controls were activat 
to unmscramble a program. The punched c: 
mailed to the subscription service, would indica 
the programs watched by the customer and faci 
tate billing. . Coast-to-coast color televisi 
was demonstrated by RCA at its NBC studios 
Burbank, Calif., Nov. 3. RCA also disclosed | 
development to record television on magnetic tay 
thereby doing away with film processing. 


OTHER. DEVELOPMENTS 

Birth of a baby was televised for the first ti 
over a national hookup, Dec. 2, 1952, from Colo: uM 
General Hospital, University of Colorado Medic : 
School, Denver. . Japan began regular telul 
vision programs, Feb. 1; Czechoslovakia transm: is 
ted its first program, May 1, according to # i 
Prague radio, . . . Sponsors of the ‘‘I Love Lucey 
program signed a 245-yr., $8,000,000 contract w tt 
Desilu Productions, Feb. 18. Half was paymen 
for air time; the other half went to Desilu Pra 
ductions, owned by the stars of the progran 
Lucille Ball and her husband, Desi Arnaz. . ./ 
Television network time sales totaled $137,700, 0 
in 1952, compared with $102,100,000 for networ 
radio time, according to an FCC report, July 3 
ae eae first time television sales exceeded thos 
of radio. s 


mic 


3 
3 


Broadcast authorizations were: 


TV commercial 
TV educational 


TV-experimental.2.20 secede eee 
Internntlonaliiac ase ni pee 
Remote PekUp ssas fs ocen ee ee 1, 
Miscellaneous; a-ha 


: 
4 
4 


the use of about 600,000 transmitters, of wh: 


ick 
“‘freeze,’’ 398 new 
pending. 


HITECTS, ARTISTS 


John Taylor, 66; New 
Oct. 13. 
coe H., 79; New 


27. 
lett, Prederio C., 80; Bever- 
é “Mass. me 
e, Sir Muirhead V7; Ferry 
inksey, Eng., 
BOT, Douglas, 55: Weather- 
Tex., Jan. 
iler, iederick’ x. 10; New 
ork, ‘Sept. 
ich, William vie 69; Tap- 


N. Y., May 14, 
715; Forcalquier, 


E35, 

we 10; Les Angeles, 
as a 746; Westport, 
» Albert, 72; near Paris, 


Hawaii to 
er, Frederick R. ” 92; New 
ork, Mar. 21. 


ght, Charles R., 78; New 


. Y., June 16. 
D re Yasuo, 59; New York, 


14. 

rin, pone, 80; Addison, Me., 
ree, Henry Lee, 67; Altadena, 
alif., Mar. 19. 

ndelgohn, Eric, 66; San Fran- 
SCO, Sept. 15. 

Mart, Baroness Lucienne de, 
; Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 
mn, Everett, 79; New York, 
Italy, 


New 


fay 1. 
ee oa 71; Capri, 


i, Bradley W., 53; 


ork, May 11 
terbury, Henry S., 73; New 
ork, Mar. 2. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


Srconway, Lord (Henry D. 
AcLaren), %4; Denbighshire, 
1. Wales, May 23. 


ams, R. Ranney, 58; New 
ork, Jan. i 
op, Joseph W., 76; Charles- 
S. C., Mar. 
Aah Dobbs 


A. Watson, as “Chicago, 
Jov. 


6. 
mour, Laurénee H., 64; Chi- 
ago, Dec. 29. 
iat James, 79; Tucson, Ariz., 


y 16 
ford, Frederick H., Jr., 61; 
Barranauilla, Colombia, Dec. 3. 
nnett, Winchester, 45; Sell 
on Beach, Fla., Jan 
re "3; Miami, 


19; Wil- 
ngton, Del., July 26. 
adley, Alva, 69; peltay. Beach, 
la., ‘Mar. 29 

., 86; New 


0. 
ckland, Edward G., 86; New 
daven, Conn., Mar. 30. 

1, E. Myron, 49; Tuxedo Park, 
v. Y., June 4. 

lard, Edward P., 80; 
ileld, Conn., June 26. 
ndler, Asa Gs Ce , 72; Atlan- 


a, Ga. . Jan, af 

Oliver B., 74; Bedford, 
v.¥., May 2. 
rlton, Newcomb, 84; White 
Jains, N.Y., Mar 13. 
arske, ata ger Ww. 12; Bos- 
marley, Patrick E., 89; Mt. 
fernon, N.Y., 1 


Fair- 


ddihy, . 89; New 
fork, Dec. 22. 

rtis, Charies G., 92; Central 
slip, N.Y., Mar. 10. 

threll, Hugh H., 60; New 
Tork, ‘Aug 31. 


ntas, Orlando R., 57; Rio de 
anciro, Feb. 1. 


Death Roll for 1953 


Delano, Frederic A., 89; Wash- 
ington, Mar. 28. 
Deyo, Charles W., 123 New Ca- 
ec. 18. 


er, iam a BS: Mon- 
treal, Canada, Nov 
DuBois, Gaston F., tS St. Louis, 


Erwin, Henry P., 71; Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 3. 
Ewald, Henry T., 67; Detroit, 


Mich., Jan. 9. 
Farquhar, Percival, 88; New 
York, Aug. 4. 
Fleischmann, Edwin M., 61; Bal- 
timore, Md., Nov. 16. 
Foss, Martin M., 74; New York, 


Jan, 13. 

Galloway, Ewing, 71; New York, 
June 26. 

yom Edwin, 76; New York, 
u: 

Gasetakemner: Obaries Si. 462 
New York, oe 

Hamill, Alfred E 5 Go; Chicago, 
July 12. 

Hannagan, Stephen J., 53; Nai- 
robi, Kenya, Feb. 5. 

Hawkins, William W., 69; Mira- 
mar, Calif., Feb. i9. 

Isbrandtsen, Hans J., 61; Wake 
Is., May 13. 

Jeffers, William = 1%; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., 6. 

Jelke, PF. Frazier, "33: Newport, 
R.1., Aug. 30. 

Knox, Earle Sen "9; Port Huron, 
Mich., May 19. 

Koehler, William a. oi Eliza- 

th, J., Nov. 


beth, ‘N. 
Kraft, James L., 8. Chicago, 
Feb. 16. 


ea eee i Jacques, 70; Paris, 


ug 
Logan, Sydney H., 71; Toronto, 
Canada, Jan, 9. 
Masel, Frank L., 68; New York, 


23. 
McGae Curtis W., 57; 
York, Sept. 10. 
Miller, Carl A., 62; New York, 


Aug. 23. 
Moffett, James A., 66; New York, 
Morrow, 


Mar. 25. 
Frederick K., 67%; To- 
ronto, Canada, May 29. 
Nally, Edward J., 94; pronsvilie; 
N.Y¥., Sept. 22. 
Neiman, Mrs. Carrie, 69; Dallas, 
Tex., Mar, 6. 


New 


Nelson, Oscar, ons Charleston, 
Ww. Va., Nov. 

Palmer, nibridge 'w., 66; New 
York, Nov. 18. 

Penick, Sydnor B., 71; Mont- 


clair, N.J., May 24, 
Perry, John Hos, 713 

Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 4. 
Piel, a Sgn F., 69; New York, 


Apr 

Poor, Fred A., 83; Chicago, Aug. 
6. 

Porter, 10; New York, 
Feb. 6. 

Prince, Frederick H., 93; Biar- 


ritz, France, Feb. "2, 
Pulbrook, Sir Eustace, 71; Dat- 


Seton, 


chet, Eng. ., Jan. 20. 
Ramsay, Erskine, 88; Birming- 
ham, Ala., Aug. 1 


Richardson, ,bunstord. 61; Greens- 


‘o, N.C., Au 

Bie Mrs. Charles, at Sar- 
asota, Fla., Sept. 

Roosevelt, Oliver ty ea: New 
York, July 15. 

Saunders, Clarence, ‘ye Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 

Sayre, Morris, 69; Zonguldak, 
Turkey, Mar. 7. 
Schermerhorn, Julian J., 177; 
Southampton, N.Y., Nov. 8. 

Schlesinger, Max A, 10; New 


York, Feb. 23. 
Schnering, Otto, 61; Cary, Ill.; 


an 

Skinner, James M., 64; Chest- 
nut. Hill, Penna, "Feb. 13. 

Slaughter, Charles, 66; New 


York City, Oct. 28. 

Strauss, Samuel, 83;~-New York, 
Apr. 12. 

Taylor, Charles G., 170; 
York, June 9. 


New 


789 


Deaths—Dec. 1, 1952 to Dec. 1, 1953 


arbors tans , 82; Bronxville, 
ward. ‘Ralph D., 68; New York, 


witisims Harrison, 80; Bayville, 
Wingauist, Sven G., 76; Stock- 
holm, Apr. 17, 
Wren, John, 83; Melbourne, 
Anmiratia, Oct. 26. 


CIVIL WAR VETERANS 

Bashaw, Alexander, 95; Bran- 
don, Vt., eb. 3. 

Hard, James A., 111; Rochester, 
N.Y., Mar. 12. 

Magee, William A., 106; Los An- 
geles, ao 23.” Last G.A.R. 
memb 

Vonescnd: bar 106; Olja, 
La., Feb. 


neoreage LEADERS 
Benedict, Maj. Gen. Jay L., 71; 
Washington, Sept. 16. 
Brooke- Popham, Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Robert, 15; Halton, 


Eng., Oct. 
Campbell. Vice yee Gordon, 67; 
Announced in London, Oct. 5. 
Corap, Gen. Andre G., 75; Fon- 
tainbleau, France, ‘Aug. Lik 
Paris, 


Fonck, Col. René, 59; 
June 18. 
Greene, Col. Joseph I., ret., 55; 
Newark, N.J., June 25. 
Hally Lt. Gen. Charles P., 64; 


San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 36. 
Holden, Vice’ Adm. Carl He 
pets , 58; St. Albans, N.Y., May 


King, Maj. Gen. Campbell, ret., 
82; Flat Rock, N.C., Oct. 16. 
Mason-MacFarlane, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Noel, 63; Twyford, Eng., Aug. 


12, 
Church, Maj. Gen, John H., 61; 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 3. 
Mott, Brig. Gen. Thomas B., 
87; Biarritz, France, Dec. 17, 
Prioux, Gen. Rene, 74; Algiers, 

Algeria, June 16. 

Requin, Gen. Edouard J., 173; 
Paris, Feb. 2. 

Rundstedt, Field Marshal Karl 
Rudolf Gerd von, 77; Hanover, 
Germany, Feb. 24. 

Schyberg, Maj. Gen, Birger, 56; 
Soderhamm, Sweden, June 4. 


Simmonds, Col. Albert P., 78; 

New York, Nov. 13. 

Solchaga, Lit. Gen. Jose, 72; 
Spain, Sept. 


ae Sebastian, 


Swift, Maj. Gen, Innis P., ret., 
71; ‘San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 3. 

Wainwright, Gen. Jonathan a 
70; San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 2 

Walk, Brig. Gen. ‘Arthur R., 58; 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 19. 

Williams, Brig. Gen. Dion, ret., 
82; Bethesda, Md., Dec. 11. 

Wingate, Gen. Sir Francis R., 
91; Dunbar, Scotland, Jan. 28. 

Winkelman, Gen. Henri-Gerard, 
16; The Hague, Netherlands, 
Dec. 27. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 
Abe, Nobuyuki, 78; Tokyo, Sept. 


Alba, Duke of, 74; Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Sept. 24. 

Alexandrine, Queen Mother, 73; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Dec. 28. 

Ali, Asaf, 64; Bern, Switzerland, 
Apr, on 

Assaf, Dr. Simcha, 64; Jerusa- 
lem, Oct. 18. 

Auersperg, Prince Franz, 66; 
Salzburg, Austria, May 10. 

Azzedine Bey, Prince, 72; Tunis, 


July 1. 

Barnett, Robert M., 57; Geneva, 
Switzerland, Jan. 1. 

Baruch, Herman B., 80; Wyan- 
danch, N.Y., Mar, 15. 

Benegal Narsing Rau, 66; Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, Nov. 30. 

Berenguer, Gen, D’Amaso, 179; 
Madrid, May 19. 

Bowes- Lyon, Le. Col. Spee 
C. H., 59; London, May 

Broening, William F., 83; Balti- 

more, Ma., Oct. 


ogra Joseph 1 ee 60; Washing- 
mee Sohne ya 66; Buffalo, 
N.Y., Aw 


ashe. 89; Wash- 
hen Bi . 45; Long 
Beach se a 


Carol, —— kines gt Rumania, 
. Kugenu- 

64; “Beaumont, 
Tex., Aug 


e 
Cornwell, Fohn J., 86; Cumber- 


land, Md., S ept. 
Cox, Eugene E., 123, Bethesda, 
Mi 24 


Creel,’ George, 76; San Francis- 


co, Oct, 2. 

Darst, Joseph M., 64; St. Louis, 
June 8. 

Dawes, Beman G., 83; Newark, 


O., May 15. 

Denny, William DuH., 80; near 
Wilmington, Del., Noy. 22. 
Dimond, ‘Anthony. PPA 72; An- 
chorage, Alaska y 28. 
Drew, James B., *i6: Meittsbureh, 


Sept. 5. 
Eaton, Charles A., 84; Washing- 
ton, Jan. 23. 
Enright, Richard E., wt East 
Meadow, N.Y., Sept. 
Ernst August Christian: ‘Georg, 
Duke of Brunswick, 65; Han- 
over, Germany, Jan. 30. 
Estime, Seals, 53; New 


York, July 2 
Fahy, Frank, 94; Dublin, July 


12. 

Fielding, Seren, 44; New 
York, June 15. ¥ 

Flynn, Edward J., 61; Dublin, 
Ireland, Aug. 8. 

Gottwald, Klement, 56; Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Mar. 14. 

Granville, Vice Adm. Earl, 125 

London, June 25. 
eee ia. Gordon, 56; Toronto, 
e) 

Bi cibeok’ Alexander J., 79; De- 
troit, Mar. 10. 

Grosvenor, Hugh R. A., Duke of 
Westminster, 74; “northern 
Scotland, July 19. 

Hamilton, James A, E., Duke of 
Abercorn, 83; London, Sept. 13. 

Hammarskijold, Hjalmar, 91; 
Stockholm, Sweden, Oct. 12. 

Hatfield, George J., 66; Palo 

Alto, Calif., Nov. 15 


Hepburn, Mitchell F., 56; near 
St. Thomas, Ont., Jan. 5. 
Hryhoriev, Nikifor Y., 70; New 

York, Aug. 5. 
Hughes, James H., 86; Dover, 
Del., Aug 


Hull, Merlin, “82; La Crosse, 


ay 17. 
Ibn Baa. King of Saudi Arabia, 
13; Taif, Saudi Arabia, Nov. 9. 
Irene, Princess, of Prussia, 87; 
near Kiel, Gerrhany, Nov. 11. 
Jeze, Gaston, 84; Deauville, 
France, Aug. 5. 
Johnson, ee 95; Ogden, 
Utah, Noy. 
Jordania, Noah; 84; Paris, Jan. 
Brana aria, Count Aisuke, 88; 
Tokyo wal. 
Kendrick, W. Freeland, 78; 
Philadelphia, Mar. 20. 
ti Boris, 40; Belgrade, Apr. 


Ficon, Pe 12; Wadena, 
Minn,, Aug. 21. 

Kunschak, Leopold, 81; Vienna, 
Austria, Mar. 13. 

LaFollette Robert M., 58; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 24. 

Levy, Samuel, 76; New York, 
Mar. 15. 

Loftin, Scott ~ 15; Highlands, 
N.C., Sept. 
Loudon, Dr. reas 60; Re 
Hague, Netherlands, Feb. 
Loughran, Judge John i i; 
Kingston, N.Y., Mar. 31. 
Mary, Dowager Queen, 85; Lon- 
don, Mar. 24 

McCarty, Dan, “41; Tallahassee, 
Fla., Sept, 28. 

Medina Angarita, Gen. Isaias, 
56; La Florida, Venezuela, 
Sept. 15. 


= ‘a 


Death Roll for 1953 
Mekhlis, iev . Z., 64; Moscow, 


1 
Melendez, Jorge, 82; a v8 
vador, El Salvador, 
eee eld igh 99; Si aca ag 


yeah ce a Ti, 84; New York, 
une 2 
Miranda, O riciel, 62; Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, Feb. 21. 
Mookerijee, Syama Prasad, 52; 
Srinigar, Kashmir, June 23. 
Morrison, Cameron, 83; Quebec, 


Aug. 20. 

Nadotuy; Rudolph, 80; Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, y 18. 

Nieto del Rio, Felix, 4; Wash- 
ington, Jan. 12. 

on Francesco S., 84; Rome, 


‘eb. 
Pascolsky, Dr. Leo, 59; Wash- 
ington, May 5. 

Radescu, Gen. Nicolae, 76; New 
Psychico, Greece, July 26. 
Radescu, Gen. Nicolae, 76; New 

York, y 16. 

Reed, ‘David A., 72; Sarasota, 
Fla., Feb. 10. 

Reuter, Ernst, 64; West Berlin, 
Sept. 29. 

Riart, Luia A., 72; Asuncion, 
Paraguay, Oct. 2. 
Richardson, Seth W., 73; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mar 17. 

Sadak, Necmeddin, 63; New 
York, Sept. 21. 

Schmidt, Sg J., 56; Jamaica, 


N.Y poe 
scott: Sehae G., 73; East Tagh- 
kanic, N.Y., Nov. 2. 

Scullin, James H.,- 76; Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Jan. 28. 
Seville, Duke of, Lt. Gen. Fran- 
cisco Bourbon y de la Torre, 

170; Madrid, Dec. 6. 
Sholiz, David, 63; Miami, Fla., 


Mar. 21, 

Smith, Willis, 65; Bethesda, 
Md., June 26. 

Sere Joseph V., 73; Moscow, 


5. 
strabolgl Lord, 67; London, 
Taft, aoe A., 63; New York, 
Ns 

Thomas, Elbert D., 69; Hono- 
lulu, Feb. 11. 

Tobey, Charles Ve 73; Bethes- 
da, Md., July 2 

Tobin, Maurice a "52; Scituate, 
Mass., July 19. 

Vinson, Fred Sac 63; Washing- 
ton, ‘Sept. 

Wagner, en F., 75; New 
York, May 4 


Wilson, George A., 69; Des 
Moines, Ia., Sep t. 8. 


Withers, ‘Gartett 6, 68; Bethes-. 


da, Ma., Ai 3 

Woodruff, Roy O., 76; Washing- 
ton, Feb. 12. 

Woods, Sam E., 61; Munich, 
Germany, May , 

Wu Chih-hui, 89; Tapei, For- 
mosa, Oct. 31. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

Agostini, Msgr. Carlo, 64; Ven- 
ice, Italy, Dec. 28. 
Arborio- Mella, Msgr. Alberto, 
13; Rome, Mar. 20. 
Barnes Dr. Ernest W., 193 
Hurstpierpont, Eng., Nov. 29. 
Bewer, Rev. Dr. Julius A., 76; 


Scarsdale N.Y., Aug. 31, 
Budlong, Rt. Rev. * wrederink Cs 


72; West: Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 
Craig, a Clarence T., 58; 


Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 20. 

Fleming, Rt. Rev. Archibald L., 
Bishop of the Arctic, 69; Tor- 
onto, May 17. 

Garcia y .Garcia, Archbishop 
Antonio, 73; Valladolid, Spain, 
May 15. 

Goldman, Rabbi Solomon, 59; 
Chicago, May 14. 

Gregg, Bishop John 45; 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb: "17. 
Haas, Most Rev. Francis J., 64; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 28. 
Hodur, Prime Bishop Francis, 
86; Scranton, Penn., Feb. 16. 
Karelitz, Rabbi Abraham Nis 38 
Bnei Brak, Israel, Oct. 24. 


in Am: 
88; New York, Nov. 12. 
Mar Ivanios, Most Rev., Rom 
Catholic Arenbienes ‘ot 
an Triv: 


Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 
McConnell,’ Bishop Francis 
., 82; Lucasville, O., 2 


Man., July_31. 

Sigurdsson, Right Rev. Sig 
geir, Lutheran berrid ns of 
land, 63; Reykjvik, Oct. 

Sparks, Rev. Dr. Le re As 
New York, Nov. 9. 


Archbishop of Ottowa, 
Dallas, Tex. Mar. 30. a 
West-Watson, Dr: 
Angelican 6 ae 


Bishop Theopil, 
Stuttgart, Germany, Jan. 


N.J., May 4. ’ 
Cohn, Dr. Edwin J., 60; Boste 
Oct 


ra ) 
Coolidge, Dr. Cole, 56; Ba 
more, Md., July 11. ; 
Corwin, Dr. Edward H. L., | 
New York, May 8. 
Davis, Dr. Harvey Ni Tig 


N. Re j 
Gravell, William _ 70; Phi 
delphia, Sept. 
Grebenshchikov, fiya, 66; 
cow, Feb. 8. 
Hobbs, William H., 88} 
Arbor, Mich., Jan. 1. 
Hrozny, Dr. Bedrich, 13; 
nounced by Prague, 
Hubble, Dr. Edwin P. 
Marino, Calif., Sept. 28° 
Ives, Dr. Herbert E., 71; 
Montclair, N.J., Ni 
Thomas AS 


prandil Ludwig, 18; Goettin 
Germany, announced Aug 

Reichenbach, Hans, 
Monica, Calif., 


28. 
Turnbull, Je eR 62; 
Angeles, Apr. 1. ; 
White, Lazarus, 19; Larchmo 
N.Y., July 30. ; 
Wieland, George R., 87; 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 18. 
Wright, Frederick E., 75; 
onoque, Ont., Aug. 25. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 
Armstrong Lady, %5; Po 
Washington, N.Y., May 28) 
Bondfield, Margaret, 80; San 
stead, Eng. ., June 16. 
Booth-Hellberg, Mrs. “a 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 


3 


. 
4 


iF Mar : 
16. Mary, 90; New York, 


cera Fie 
Francisco, Oct. 
aa ere 6, or; New 


Mrs. 63; 
thesda, Md., June 2. i 
ah. Benjamin on 74; Winter 
ee Dec. 30. 


werne > 


“64; Cleve- 


83; New York, 


SPORTS FIGURES 
e, Larry, 47; Detfoit, Dec. 
ton, Lawrence, 55; Cincin- 
ati, O., Apr. 3. 
rkett, Jesse se S., 84; Worcester, 
Vass. ay 
ems, Edward B., -76; Madi- 
, Wis., 9. 
n, Man Mountain (Frank S. 
epvitt) 63; Norcross, Ga., 
figs, Brice, 72; Paris, Jan. 3. 
‘dy, Dr. Samuel P., 76; Stam- 
0 d, Conn., gene 25. 

, (Buck), 68; 
B aitimore, aoe “4: 
obs, Mike, 72; Miami Beach, 
la.,; Jan. 24. 
fries, James J., 727; Burbank, 


alif., Mar. 3. 
gh, Jerome, & 80; Binghamton, 


an 
>ppisch, Walter F., 52; New 
¥ Nov. 5. 
- Peter, 88; London, 
; - Ags North 


Helene, 
fermany, Oct. 
aa Clyde, 65; Gilat, Fla., 
itler, 


€het, 50; Indianapolis, 
May 15. 
mots, Charles A., 83; Kansas 
ty, Apr. 11. 
orris, James, 13; Chicago, Dec. 
volari, | T Tazio, 61; Mantua, 
H., 41; Miami, 
Fla., Feb. 27. 
tterson, oe er 76; St. Croix 


Fails, Wis., 14 
iester, Apes ATS: Loveland; O., 


Sept. 
isc 73; 
22. 


pps, 1 Cr 
Beach, ., Mar. 
swell, Abner, 92; New Orleans, 
Aug. 


Palm 


Evanston, 


Norman, 57; 


June 19. 
narkey, ee J., 79;—San 
Francisco, r 
evenson, econ 66; Old 


Westbury, N.Y., July 9. 
immers, SGren Tec 68: Indian- 
apolis, May 12. 

abor, James R., 36; Sacramen- 


to, Calif., Aug 22, 
as Jim, 64; “Lomita, Calif., 


Mar. 28. 
iden, William T., 60; Holly- 
, June 5. 
64;. Nashville, 


19; New 
York, June 24. 
illiams, Harry A., ai Los An- 
geles, Calif., June 14, 


i 
10; 


coe 
June’ 23. - ; ; 
THEATER, CONCERT 
Adair, Jean, 80; New York, May 
danse, Maude. 80; Tannersville, 
Adier, Mrs. Y Sarah Levitzka, 95; 


New York, ae 28. 
a te Fred E., 61; New York, 


20. 
Armitage, Walter W., 46; New 
York, Feb. 22. 
aipine. Sir rr Ivor, 83; Worcester, 
Bailey, (Miss) i lescaalaee 94; Los 


Angeles, 
Bakaleinikoff, 


Vladimir, 68; 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Nov. 5. 
Bamberger, Theron, 59; New 


York, Sept. 14. 
Bax, Sir. Arnold, 69; Cork, Ire- 


land, Oct. 3. 
Bellison, Simeon, 71; Bronx, 
N.Y., May 4. 
Berezowsky, soya 53; New 
York, Aug. 
Blayney, May, “49; Wepener, 


Orange Free State, Feb. 10. 
Bordoni, Irene, 59; New York, 


, Mar. 19. 
Rienacn Paul, 56; New York, 


Dec. fe 

Bruce, Nigel, 58; Santa Monica, 
Calif., Oct. 8. 

ere. Andre, 74; Neuilly, France, 


4 
Clark. Barrett a et Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., 
Coolidge, Mrs. " wileebeth ey 89; 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 
Coulter, sPougias, 52; er adale. 


Curtis, Alan, 43; New York, 
eb Te 

D’ Alvarez, erenee, Alassio, 
Italy, Oct. 18. 


ae New York, 
De Besuroia; Count Andreas, 79; 
Barcelona, Spain, Jan. 22. 
patiokt, James W., 63; New York, 
‘u 
, 16; London, Sept. 


Fancourt, Darrell, 65; London, 


De Rose, Peter, 53; 
24. 


ar? 
Ephraim, Lee. 
26 
Aug. 29. 
Farnum, William, 76; Hollywood, 
Calif., June 5. 
41; London, 


Ferrier, Kathleen, 
Fields, Arthur, 65; Largo, Fla., 
Mar. 


29. 
Gore, Michael, 77; Hollywood, 
Calif., Aug. i6. 
Hall, Porter, 65; Los Angeles, 


Oct. 6. J 
Henderson, Fletcher H., 55; New 


York, Dec. 29. 
oe Harold, 67; London, Sept. 


Homer, Sidney, 88; Winter Park, 


Fla., July 10 

Jadlowker, Hermann, 76; Tel 
Aviv, Israel, May 13. 

Jolson, Harry, 71; Hollywood, 
Calif., Apr. 

Jongen, Joseph, “79; Sart-Lez- 


Spa, Belgium, July 13. 
Kalman, Emmerich, 71; 


Oct. 30. 

Kapell, William, 31; near San 
Francisco, Oct. 29. 

Kreutzer, Leonid, 69; 


Oct. -30. 
re by Virgilio, 66; near Rome, 


Paris, 
Tokyo, 


ict. 4. 
Lanes, Stanley, 67; New York, 


Leeeiraice, Art, 72; Columbus, 
O., Nov. 4. 
Love, Mabel, 78;. Weybridge, 


Eng., May 15. 
Lovell, Raymond, 53; London, 
Oct. 1: 


Mannering, BEST. 16; Los An- 
geles, Jan 

Martin, Chris- >in, 58; Los An- 
geles, June 27. 

Mazarin, Mariette, 79; in France, 
Feb. 22. 

Merola, Gaetano, 72; San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 30. 


| Mblinert sip 12; Ron 
Dec. 


a 


Morse, Mrs. a Theod 
‘Strandberg, io: White Pla 


Biece 


67; 
July 4 


Los 
Angeles, 


12. z 
Soa Titta, 76; Florence, Italy, 
Sandoval, Miguel, 50; New York, 


Schaefer, 


Scot, Frederick, 64; Farming- 
Conn., Aug is. 
spaiding. Albert, 4; New York, 
Sorowiant; Henrico nae the — 
clown), 49; Paris, Oct. 21. 
tone, Lewis, Pri Hollywood, 
Calif., Sept. 


Tearle, Sir Boateay. 68; London, 


June 9. 
Thibaud, pepe 125 Mt. Cemet, 
France, 


ents i 
Walter, "din, 82; New York, 


Nov. 

Werrenrath, Reinald, 70; Platts- 
burg, N.Y., Sept. 12, 

William, Hank, oe ‘near Oak 
Hill, W. Va., 

Wimperis, Arthur’ i, “28; Maid- 
enhead, Eng., Oct. 14. 

Young, Roland, 65; New York, 
June 5, 

Zaslawsky, . George, %2; 
York, Jan. 28. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 
bine oe ag Vices Bd 52; Denyer, Colo, 


ug. , ; 
Bader, Gerson, 85; New York, 


Nov. b 
Bailey, Temple, = 80’s; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jul, 


y 6. 
Belloc, Hilaire, 82; Guildford, 
Eng., July 16. 
Bernstein, 77; Paris, 


airing Malcolm W., 68; Detroit, 


unin, Ivan, 83; Paris, Nov. 8. 

Burns, John ‘Horne, 36; ‘Leghorn, 
Italy, Aug. 11 

Cammaerts, Emile, 75; Radlett, 
Eng., Nov. 2. 

Crowell, Dorothy Walworth, 53; 
near Ft. Dodge, Kans., Noy. 5. 

Daniels, John, 71; New York, 
Feb. 17 


DeKoven, Mrs. Anna F., 92; 
Northeast Harbor, Me., Jan.12. 

Field, Mrs. Isobel, 94; Santa 
Barbara, ee June 26. 

Fish, Helen D., 63; Hempstead, 
N.Y., Feb. 6. 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, 67; 
Richmond, Va., June 13. 

Goldenweiser, Emanuel A,, 69; 
Princeton, Nae Mar. 31. 

Green, Frederick ts 51; Bristol, 
Eng., Apr. 

Grimsiiaw. Beabeive, 82; Bath- 
urst, POR ea June 30. 

Groat, Carl D., 65; Cincinnati, 
O., July 26._ 

Hellstrom, Erik G., 70; Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Feb. 27. 


Henry, Stuart, 92; Jamaica, 
N.Y., Feb. 15, 
Hesilrige, Arthur G. M., 89; 


London, Apr. 13. 

Hinshaw, David, 71; West Ches- 
ter, Penn., Nov. 6. 

Hummel, George F., 70; New 
York, ‘Dec. 20. 
Jackson, Frederick, ee Holly- 


wood, Calif., May 2 
Joad, Cyfil E. M., giz “London, 
Apr. 9. 


New 


Sy 
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Clark, oi Pebble Beach, | Vasiliev, gree ie A., 85; Wash- La 
Deco. iianearet G., 64; London, | Wilde, Percival, 66; New York, obnson, | é 
Og 3., 85 a ekg Ames, 63; Brook nee illiam T., 84; 
Mather, Dr, Frank ~* 3 5 , 63; = e it 5 
Princeton, N.J., Nov. 11. Tine, Mass., Feb. 4. as Fine nerare pein , 


Merriam, Dr. “Charles E., 78; OTHER PERSONALITIES 
Rockville, Md., Jan. 8. . Lamont, - 
, ‘ Behncke, David L., 55; Pilot, ow of financer, left : 
ie er” 65; Boston, organized fliers’ union: Chi- 000,000 to educational - 
oie i 2 cago, Apr vic organizations; 
Peres ATES Mar, 24 | Best. Robert H., 56; U.S. jour-| Dec : 


Peat, Mrs. Louisa Watson; Hy- nalist who 


annis, Mass., Mar. 25. 

Pitkin, Walter B., 74; Palo Alto, 
Calif., Jan. 25. 

Potlard, Harold S., 75; New 
York, Sept. 21. 

Powys, Theodore F., 76; Stur- 
minster, Eng., Nov. 27. 

Rachilde, (Marguerite Eymery), 
91; Paris, Apr. 4. 

pee etc oan 71; Cham- 
aign, Ill., Feb. 20. 

Ribalow, Menachem, 54; New nal; Munich, 
York, Sept. 17. Diehl, 

Senator, Dr. David W., 57; At- 
lanta, Ga., Nov. 2. 

Shanks, Edward, 60; London, 


May 4, 

Speyer, William, 65; Basle, 
Switzerland, Dec. 1, 1952. 

Struther, Jan, 52; New York,. 
July 20. 

Sugrue, Thomas, 45; New York, 
Jan. 6 


Clement, Mrs. 


Corey, Lewis ( 


Tharaud, Jerome, 78; Varenge- 
ville-sur-Mer, France, Jan. 28. 

Thomas, Dylan, 39; N.Y., Nov. 9. 

Thurston, Dr. Lee M., 58; Wash- 
ington, Sept. 4. 

Touroff, Dr. Nissan, 75; New 
York, Mar. 29. 


Jillings, 


Career of Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican Leader 


Robert Alphonso Taft, Republican senator from 
Ohio and majority leader in the U. S. Senate, died 
in New York, N. Y., July 31, 1953, of cancer, aged 
63. His name had been presented to Republican 
conventions for the nomination for President in 
1936, 1948 and 1952, and in 1952 he had the largest 
number of pledged delegates until Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower entered the ‘ight. < 

Sen. Taft was the eldest son of William Howard 
Taft, 27th President of the United States. He was 
born Sept. 8, 1889, in Cincinnati, and named Al- 
phonso for his grandfather, Alphonso Taft, who 
was secretary of war and attorney general in the 
cabinet of President Grant, 1876. Taft attended 
schools in Cincinnati and Manila, P. I., and Taft 
School in Watertown, Conn., founded by his uncle, 
Horace Taft. He was graduated from Yale in 1910 
and Harvard Law School in 1913, attaining first 
place in each class. He began law practice in Cin- 
cinnati in 1913, and in 1914 married Laura Wheaton 
Bowers, daughter of Lloyd Bowers, solicitor gen- 
eral under President Taft. Four children were 
born to them, William Howard, Robert, Lloyd 
Bowers and Horace Dwight. Failing admission to 
the U. S. Army he became assistant counsel to the 
U. S. Food Admin. under Herbert Hoover, in 1917 
and counsel to the American Relief Adm, in 1919. 

Robert Taft served in the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives 1921-1926, and was its speaker in 
1926. He was a member of the Ohio Senate 1931- 
32. In 1936 his name was presented for President 
to the Republican convention, as Ohio’s favorite 
son, but he supported Alfred M. Landon. In 1938 
he defeated Robert J. Buckley, Dem., for the U.S. 
Senate with a plurality of 172,000 votes. He was 
reelected in 1944 and in the Republican Senate of 
1947 he became chairman of the party’s policy 
committee and leader on domestic affairs. In 1947 
he sponsored the Taft-Hartley Labor Relations 
Act, the first successful attempt to curb the in- 
equalities of the Wagner labor act, which had been 
made a law by the New Deal Congress of 1935. 
The Taft-Hartley Act was vetoed by President 
Truman and passed over his veto. Sen. Taft con- 


Academy of France 


The Academy of France (L’Académie Francaise), 
generally called the French Academy, is a self- 
perpetuating body of 40 members (‘‘immortals’’) 
who are supposed to conserve the language and 
literature of France, It is a branch of the Institute 
of France, state-supported; was founded about 1630 
and incorporated by Louis XIII through Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1635.. Abolished by the Revolution, 


_1793, it was revived by Napoleon, 1796. Between the 


Germany during World War 
II; aes eg ae Dee. 


Lp ore hag 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 26. 
Louis C. Fraina), 
61; Author, former Communi 
who helped found party in 
.S.; New York, 
Darre, Richard W., 58; Hitler 
aide imprisoned _as war crimi- 


Brewster, N.Y iy 
Falconer, Dr. Bolivar, 82; Ex- 
plorer; New York, Apr. 2! 
Fromenson, Mrs, Ruth 
A founder of Hadassah; New 

York, Jan. 26. 

Gann, Mrs. Dolly Curtis, 87; 
Sister of Vice President Charles 
Curtis; Washington, Jan. 30. 

Hunting Horse, 


hi 
, Ger., Sept. .5. N. Mex., Jan. 1. 1 
Edith, 76; Bookbinder; | Rosenbach, Philip H., 89; E 
-, May 12 a eee Beverly H 
alif., 


Aug. jl. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Corne 
“Samuel, Sr., 80; about 83; Society leader; 
widow of _ utilities York, Jan. 7 


financier; Chicago, Sept. 23 
David 
British soldier wounded in 


ma C., 178; Ss né 
1946; Greenwich, Conn., June ; 
Moore, James (Dinty), 83; 
taurateur; New York, Dec. 
Osler-Toptani, Col. Robert, 
World War I spy; Klagen 
Austria, Apr. 17. me: f 


Rogers, Millicent A., 53; St 
ard Oi i ibuquel 


Sept. 17. 


ar. 5. 
Schroeder, Rudolph W., 66; £ 


6. 
B., 73; ation pioneer; Chicago, 


Stuyvesant, ; 
83; Last direct descendant 
Peter Stuyvesant; New Y 


S., 69; First 


Truman; Washington, Dee 


tended that labor gained extensively under 
operation, although in 1952 he admitted that 
was susceptible of amendment in the light of « 
perience. Despite his sponsorship, and his re 
dence in Ohio, a great industrial state, Taft y 
reelected to the Senate in 1950 by a plurality 
431,000, largest ever given a Senator there. — 
As a conservative Sen. Taft represented the ¢ 
Position of Mid-America to military and econor 
commitments to Europe. He opposed selec 
service and repeal of the neutrality act and 
cized the action of President F. D. Roosevelt 
giving 50 U. S. destroyers to Great Britain. — 
voted for the U. N. charter, but opposed the 1 
implementing U. S. participation because he 
it permitted the U. N. to commit the U. S. to 
without consulting Congress. He opposed the Br 
ton Woods agreement and waged a long fig 
against sending troops to Europe under N j 
without the approval of Congress. He called 6 
Nuremberg trials a violation of the American p ci 
ciple that a man cannot be tried under an ex pa 
facto law. Instead of a great army he wante 
powerful air force, associated with the Navy. 
The Republican nomination of 1952 was his un 
Gen. Eisenhower started campaigning actively | 
June. Control of the convention by Taft forces w 
not sufficient to nominate him. Eisenhower h 
595 delegate votes to Taft’s 500 on the first bail 


U. S. Capitol in Washington Aug. 5 

dent Eisenhower, henner of Concent = 
Government officials paid their respects. Am 
those who praised Taft’s honesty and courage we! 
his former opponents, President Truman and 
ter Reuther, head of the CIO. Taft was buried 
Cincinnati Aug. 4. Sen. Wm. F, Knowland — 
California succeeded him as majority leader, 


World Wars it published the 8th edition of 
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tablishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these objectives. It precludes 
nited Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without vreiiiiee. poneac oe : 
@ application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
d acts of aggression. st 
Phe charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem- __ 
its of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and _ 
Majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
retary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
d come into force. - 

The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


a GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of 
admission 


Nation 
.|Nov. 19, 1946] Mohammed Kabir 
Ludin 


u 
{Rodolfo Muioz 
. G. Casey 
)Paul van Zeeland 
Walter Guevara Arze 
Mario de Pimentel 


Brandao 
Apr. 19, 1948)Myint Thein 


K. V. Kiselyov 

L. B, Pearson 

José Maza 

Tingfu F. Tsiang 

Francisco Urrutia 

Eladio Trejos Flores 

Emilio Munez-Por- 
tuondo 

Vaclav David 

H. C. Hansen 


aaaaa 
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Tulio Franco y Franco 
José Vicente Trujillo 
Hilmy Bahgat Badawi 
Miguel Rafael Urquia 
Ato Yilma Deressa 
Georges Bidault 
Alexis Kyrou 
Guillermo Toriello 
Garrido 

Luc E. Fouche 
A 5 Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Sete laicat~ Nov. 19, 1946)/Thor Thors 
czar ote Cc. M. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
.|Sept, 28, 1950)Dr. Sunario 

Cc. M. Nasrollah Entezam 
Abdullah Bakr 


QQ 


Chief representative 
8th regular session 


Date of 
admission 


Chief representative 
8th regular session 


Nation 


Israel........ May 11, 1949]/Abba Eban os 
Lebanon..... Cc. M. Charles Malik ( 
Liberia....... . M. Henry F. Cooper 
Luxembourg. .|C. M. Joseph Bech 
Mexico; 72... . M. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Netherlands. .}C. M. i J. M. A. H. Luns 
New Zealand..}C. M. T. Clifton Webb 
Nicaragua....}C. M. Guillermo Sevilla- 
Sacasa 
Norway...... Cc. M. Halvard M. Lange 
Pakistan..... Sept. 30, 1947 Moneta Zafrulla 
an 
Panama...... Cc. M. Victor Navas 
Paraguay..... C.M., Luis Oscar Boettner 
Perr eas os Cc. M. Victor A. Belaunde 
Philippines. ..|C. M. Joaquin M. Elizalde 
Poland....... Cc. M. Marian Naszkowskli 
Saudi Arabia..|C. M. Shaikh Asad Al-Faqih 
Sweden Nov. 19, 1946)Osten Unden E 
yria.<.. |C. M, Khalil Mardam ‘ 
Thailand Dec. 16, 1946|Prince Wan Waith- ¥ 
ayakon 
Turkeys... 2 Cc. M. Fuat Kopriilii 
Ukrainian SSR|C. M. A. M. Baranovsky 
Union of South 
Africa...... Cc. M. G. P. Jooste 
is esse Cc. M. A, Y. Vyshinsky 
United 
Kingdom...|C. M. Selwyn Lloyd 
United States.|C. M. John Foster Dulles 
Uruguay..... Cc. M. Alberto Dominguez 
Campora 
Venezuela. ...|C. M. Santiago Perez Perez 
Semen... ....:.. Sept. 30, 1947 


Prince Saif Al Islam 
Abdullah 


Yugoslavia... .|C. M. Koca Popovic ~ 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Eighth Regular Session) 


President—Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (India). 
Vice-President—China, France, Israel, Mexico, 
SSR, United Kingdom, United States. 
(it is correct to name a country and not a person 
the list of vice-presidents, as the election is 
ade in the name of a State. The vice-presi- 
mts are normally the heads of delegations.) 
Committee Chairmen—First (Political and Se- 
rity) Committee—Fernand van Langenhove (Bel- 
um); Second (Economic and Social) Committee 
Leo Mates (Yugoslavia); Third (Social, Humani- 
rian and Cultural) Committee—George F. Da- 
ison (Canada); Fourth (Trusteship (including 
m-Self-Governing Territories)) Committee— 
ntiago Pérez-Pérez (Venezuela); Fifth (Adminis- 
stive and Budgetary) Committee—Awni Khalidy 
rag); Sixth (Legal) Committee—Juliusz Katz- 
ichy (Poland); Ad Hoc Political Committee— 
iguel Rafael Urauia (El Salvador). 
The General Assembly is composed of all the 
embers. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
id 5 alternates te each session of the Assembly, 
t is entitled to only one vote. 
Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
brought before the General Assembly for 
bate and the Assembly may.take- recommenda- 
ms on any such matter except issues on the 
enda of the Security Council. However, at 


its fifth session the General Assembly decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommendations to members for collective 


measures, including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 


restore international peace and security. On 
important questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 15 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
seven vice-presidents, the chairmen of the six Main 
Committee, and the chairman of the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee. - 

The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
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estion. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to February 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
October 14, 1952, and closed on August 28, 1953. 
The eighth regular session convened in New York 
on September 15, 1953. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election: 


Membership as of Jan. 1, 1954. . 

Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. ; 

Non-permanent members: Until 1955: Colombia, 
Denmark and Lebanon. Until 1956: Brazil, New 
Zealand and Turkey. ‘ 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative -vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.’”’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1954: 

Until 1955—Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, 
Egypt and France. 

Until 1956—Australia, India, Turkey, United 
States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

Until 1957—Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, 
Pakistan, USSR and United Kingdom. 

The President of the Council for 1953 was Ray- 
mond Scheyven (Belgium). The First Vice-Presi- 
dent was Rodolfo Mufioz (Argentina) and the 
Second Vice-President Henryk Birecki (Poland). 

The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1953: 


Functional Commissions 
Transport and Communications; Fiscal; Statis- 
tical; Population; Social; Narcotic Drug; Human 
Rights; Status of Women. 


Regional Economic Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The 10 formally constituted specilaized agen- 
cies as of January 1, 1954 are: the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World 
Health Organization (WHO); the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Bank); 
the Internaticohal Monetary Fund (Fund); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 


Commissions, Trusteeship Council j 
7 & 
establishment of a lasting peace by promo: 
social justice; to improve, through interna 
action, labor conditions and living stand 
to promote. economic and social stability. ; 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition e 
and living standards; to secure improvemer 
production and distribution of food and agri: 
tural products; to better conditions of co 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote coli 
oration among nations through education, sciet 
and culture in order to further justice, le 
law and human rights and freedoms without « 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. § 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems 
international civil aviation and the establishms 
of internationai standards and regulations for c 
aviation. ' 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in - 
reconstruction and development of territories 
members by facilitating the investment of 
for productive purposes; to promote private #! 
eign investment and, when private capital is 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supr 
ment private investment by providing loans 
productive purposes out of its own capital, 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pa 
mote the balanced growth of international-t 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances 
Payments by encouraging international investm 
for the development of the productive resources 
the International Bank’s members. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote int! 
national monetary co-operation and the expans 
of international trade; to promote exchange §: 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangeme: 
among members, and to avoid competitive « 
change depreciations; to assist in the establis 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in 2 
spect of current transactions between members a 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictic 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of ITU is to set up internatioz 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephe 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to stu 
means to decrease excessive costs of internatior 
services. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainme 
by all peoples of the highest possible level 
health. x 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiz 
tion and perfection of the various postal servic! 
and to promote the development of internatior 
collaboration. To this end, member countries ¢ 
united in a single postal territory for reciproc 
exchange of mail. | 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stans 
gains and improve world meteorological acti: 

es. 1 

Plans have been made for the establishment 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) a ; 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative On 
ganization (IMCO). The purpose of ITO is to pre 
mote the expansion of world trade and the remove 
of trade barriers. t 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opery 
tion among governments in technical problems | 
international shipping and to encourage the fF. 
moval of discriminatory action by governmen? 
and of unfair restrictive practices by hina 


concerns. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

The work of the United Nations in the ff 
of non-self-governing territories falls into ty 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of th 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terr: 
tories placed under the International Trusteesh 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organizi 
tion in connection with information on non-sel 
governing territories other than Trust territorie: 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL : 
The administration of Trust territories is suk 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad 
ministering authorities are required to render @ 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeshi! 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions fron 
private persons or organizations regarding cond 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispai 
regular or special visiting missions to these regiol 
for studying conditions at first hand. | 
The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1954, ha 
12 members, 6 of them administering authoritii 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, N 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the Uni 


bes! 
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. China and the USSR hold membership by 
of being permanent members of the Se- 
rit Council. not administering Trust terri- 
ies. The 4 other members are elected for 3-year 
ns by the General Assembly in order to ensure 
membership in the Council is equally divided 
ween members which administer Trust terri- 
2s and members which do not. These are 
Salvador and Syria ‘until 1956, and Haiti and 


until 1957, 
Twelfth Session 
esident of the Council—L. K. Munro, 


Aaland. 
Vice-President—M. R. Urquia, El Salvador. 
Won-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
if-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ip, those members of the United Nations re- 
onsible for the administration of such territories 
ve pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
the principle that the interests of the in- 
bitants are paramount and to promote their 
‘lfare. The administering powers are bound by 
e charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
shnical information concerning economic, social 
d educational conditions in the territories. This 
‘ormation is summarized, analyzed and classified 
the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
aries are considered by a special committee 
ablished by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
embers are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
Court. Other states may become parties to the 
*s statute on conditions determined in each 
se by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
m of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
hich the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
y provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
ne Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
dgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
nding between the parties concerned and in 
spect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
se fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
er party may have recourse to the Security 
uuncil, which may decide what is to be done. 
he Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
ms by the General Assembly and the Security 
neil voting independently, No two of the judges 
ay be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
dges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mins permanently in session, except during the 
dicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
sts the deciding vote. 

President—Sir Arnold Duncan MeNair, United 
ingdom 

ice-President—José Gustavo El 


dyador:: Judges 

ine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961. 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay _— 

Sergei A. Golunsky, USSR (Resigned) 

Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 


Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Sir Benegal N. Rau, India 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb, 5, 1958. 


Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt 
Hsu Mo, China 3 
John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1955. 


Levi F. Carneiro, Brazil 
' Alejandro Alvarez, Chile 
| 
| 


New 


Guerrero, 


Jules Basdevant, France 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United Kingdom 


gnd group (term ending 1958) were re-elected 
st. 22, 1948, to serve full 9-year term after hav- 
g completed 3-year term. 1st group was elected 
sc. 6, 1951, to replace judges originally elected 
r 6 yrs.; only two—Hackworth & Klaestad—rep- 
sent re-elections. 3 
SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
al appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
commendation of the Security Council and such 
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staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

_ Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
pehlges have agreed not to exert any influence on 

em. 

The Secretariat is composed of an Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General headed by an 
Executive Assistant and eight departments, each 
headed by an Assistant Secretary-General. These 
are: 

Executive Office of the Secretary-General—An- 
drew W. Cordier, United States. 

Department of Security Council Affairs—tlya S. 
Tchernychev, USSR. 

-Department of Economic Affairs and Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs—Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
France. 

Department of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Victor Chi- 
tsai Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department — Constantin Stavropoulos, 
Greece (Principal Director in Chargé) 

Department of Conference and General Services 
—Shamaldharee Lall, India: 

Department of Administrative and Financial 
Services—Byron Price, United States. 

Director-General, Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration—Hugh L. Keenleyside, Canada. 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in May 1953, 
submitted to the General Assembly budget esti- 
mates for 1954, the ninth financial year of the 
United Nations. Total expenditures were estimated 
at $48,123,400 and income at $6,463,200, leaving a 
net expenditure of $41,660,200. The Assembly ap- 
proved a total budget of $48,327,700 (gross) for 
1953. The actual expenditure for 1952 amounted 
to $50,270,153 (gross). 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the $65,000,000 permanent 
headquarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building, 
which comprises the Assembly Hall, conference and 
committee rooms, radio studios, recording facili- 
ties and a master control room, The General As- 
sembly, Secretariat and Conference buildings are 
inter-connected to form one co-ordinated unit. 
The Secretariat Building accommodates the staff 
of the United Nations, together with liaison offi- 
cers for specialized agencies, and offices for the 
Press and other public information organizations. 
The Conference Building houses the Security 
Council Chamber, the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as 
well as three large conference rooms for the Main 
Committees of the General Assembly, together 
with appropriate offices, lounges and corridors. To 
build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government ad- 
vanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repay- 
able in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land; 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, 
tunnels, easement and water frontage, at original 
estimates of $23,000,000, now increased to $26,508, - 
000 because of extra costs, 

In 1952 the General Assembly appropriated an 
additional $3,000,000 bringing the total cost to 
$68,000,000. Of the. $65,000,000 loan, the United 
Nations has repaid $3,500,000 to date. The last 
installment of $1,000,000 is due in July 1982. 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


A United Nations flag was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oct. 20, 1947. The flag is light 
blue in color, and emblazoned in white in its center 
is. the United Nations symbol, a polar map of 
the world embraced by twin olive branches. The 
flag was flown for the first time at both Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success Oct. 21, 1947. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
James F, Byrnes, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton and 
James P. Richards. 


ALTERNATES 


é Archibald J. Carey, Jr., Henry Ford, II, Mrs. 
Mary P. Lord, Dr. Charles W. Mayo and James D. 
: Zellerbach. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council—Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


Deputy Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative on the Security Council— 
James J. Wadsworth. 


Deputy Representative on the Security Council— 
John C. Ross. 


Representative on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil—John C. Baker. 


Deputy Representative on the Economic and So- 
cial Council—Walter M. Koischnig. 


Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. 


Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 


Deputy Representative on the Interim Committee 
—William O. Hall, 


Advisers—James W, Barco, Charles D. Cook, Wil- 
liam O. Hall, Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, Milton K. 
Wells. 


i 
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Sources of Information about the United Nations 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, N. 
Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings.» Telephone: Plaza 4-1234, 
Ext. 634 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

Washington, D. C, Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Paul V. 
Johansen, director. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT SOURCES 


Offices of the Government also provide pam- 
phlets of information, posters, charts, film strips, 
assistance to teachers, texts of speeches. Consult: 

Division of Public Liaison, Dept. of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Includes publications on U. S. for- 
eign policy. 

United States Mission to the U. N., 2 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Also provides speakers and brief- 
ing sessions for leaders. 


Limits of the Continental United States 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, 


The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Hastport, Maine, in longitude 66°57’, lati- 
tude 44°49’, Cape Alava, Washington, extends 
into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124°44’, at 
latitude 48°10’. The Lake of the Woods projection 
extends to latitude 49°23'04.5” at longitude 95°09’ 
11.6”. Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, 
longitude 81°05’. The extreme south point of 
Texas is in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean: the distance is 2,807 miles. 


Mason. and Dixon's Line 


The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur- 
veyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 
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Session of the General Assembly, 
September 15, 1953 

~General of Delegation—Richard 
Winslow. 


Deputy Secretary-General—Benjamin H. 


Special Assistants to the Secretary-Gener 
Albert F. Bender, Jr. and Joseph A. Tambone. 


Director, Office of Public Affairs—Charles 
Allen. 


Public Affairs Officers—Frederick T. Rope, I 
Jeanne Singer, and Miss Mary Politzer. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIO! 


Transport and Communications Commis: 
George P. Baker. 


Fiscal Commission—Edward T. Bartelt. 
Statistical Commission—Stuart A. Rice. 
Population Commission—(vacant). 
Social Commission—(vacant). 


Commission on Human Rights—Mrs. Mary 
Lord. : 


Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
ena B. Hahn. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J. 
linger. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGAT! 


Army Representative—Lt. Gen. W. A. Burre 


Chairman, U.S. Delegation and Navy Repres: 
tative—Vice Admiral A. D. Struble. 4 


Air Representative—Lt. Gen. L. W. Johnson 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. De 
of State, Washington D. C. For UNESCO, U.. 
and Human Rights data. 

Office of Education, Federal Security Agen 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washingt 
D. C. Address Supt. of Documents for catale 
of subjects. 


INFORMATION ABOUT SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES, U. N. 


Descriptive pamphlets and discussion guides 4 
generally available; in some instances speakers # 
motion pictures can be arranged for. 

International Bank and International Moneta 
Fund, 1818 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Fa 
& Agricultural Org. (FAO), 1325 C St., S.W 
Washington, D. C. International Labor Org. (1 C 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washingte 
D. C., and Box 648, Great Neck, N. Y. Uni 
Nations Educational, Scientific & Cultural 04 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Dept. of State, Was 
ton, D. C. Children’s Fund, (UNICEF), Uni 
Nations, N. Y. World Health Org. (WHO), 1 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, Di} 


Geological Survey, Map Information Office 


From the south point of Texas due north to 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 mil 
These distances are computed to mean sea 1 


The length of the northern boundary, excludi 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. The length of the Mexic 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Paci 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 


The geographic center of the United States 
in Smith County, Kansas, latitude 39°50’, lon 
tude 98°35’. 


tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectivél 
‘Tne line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 4 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestons 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat 


arms of Penn.and on the other those of Lo 
Baltimore, rs 
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Struck out for Rizzuto in ninth inning of third game, struck out for Gorman in fifth inning of 
irth game. fWalked for McDougald in ninth inning of third game, popped out for Sain in seventh 


ning of fourth game. gStruck out for Raschi in ninth inning of third game, flied out for Schallock in a 
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FIRST GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Sept. 30 
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aStruck out for Erskine in second. 

bHit home run for Hughes in sixth. 
Dodgers in OO 1011-3 ae 
Yankees eee OOOO es 


Errors—Hughes, Furillo. 3 

Runs batted in—Bauer, Martin 3, Gilliam, Berra, 
Hodges, Shuba 2, Furillo, Collins 2, Sain 2. 

Two-base hits—Cox, Snider, Sain. Three-base 
hits—Bauer, Martin. Home runs—Gilliam, Berra, 
Hodges, Shuba, Collins. Stolen base—Martin. Left 
on bases—Dodgers 12, Yankees 6. Bases on balls— 
Reynolds 3 (Reese, Furillo, Robinson), Sain 1 
(Reese), Erskine 3 (Collins, Mantle, Woodling), 
Hughes 1 (Reynolds), Wade 2 (Rizzuto, Bauer). 
Shut out—Reynolds 6 (Furillo, Belardi, Gilliam, 
Snider, Hodges, Hughes), Erskine 1 (Berra), Hughes 
3 (Reynolds, Bauer, Berra), Labine 1 (Sain), Wade 
2 (Mantle, Bauer), Hits—Off Erskine 2 in 1 in- 
ning, Hughes 3 in 4, Reynolds 7-in 54s, Sain 5 in 
335, Labine 4 in 135, Wade 3 in 114. Runs and 
earned runs—Erskine 4 and 4, Hughes 1 and 1, 
Reynolds 4 and 4, Sain 1 and 1, Labine 1 and 1, 
Wade 3 and 3. Hit by pitcher—Reynolds (Cam- 

mes Winning pitcher—Sain. Losing pitcher 
—Labine. 


Umpires—Grieve (A. L.), plate: Stewart (N. L.), 
first base; (A, L.), second base; Gore 
(N. L.), Soar (A. L.) and Dascoli 
(N. L.), foul lines. Time of game—3:10. Paid at- 
tendance—69 ,374. 

How runs were scored—The Yankees scored four 
runs in their half of the first inning. McDougald 
flied out to Gilliam. Collins walked on four pitches. 
Bauer, after a count of one ball and two strikes, 
tripled to right center, scoring Collins. Berra 
fanned. Mantle walked on four pitches; Woodling 
also walked on four pitches, filling the bases. 
Bauer, Mantle and Woodling scored on Martin’s 
triple to left center. Rizzuto was tossed out on a 
hit to Cox. Both teams scored one in the fifth. 
Dodgers: Hughes fanned. Gilliam homered into 
the right field stands. Reese flied to Bauer. Sni- 
der doubled down the right field line. Robinson 
walked on four pitches. Campanella flied to Wood- 
ling. Yankees: Collins drove to Snider for an out. 
Bauer popped the 3-1 pitch to Furillo. Berra drove 
a home run into the right-field stands. Mantle 
bounced to Gilliam. The Dodgers scored three in 
the sixth. Hodges homered into left field stands. 
Furillo flied to Bauer, Cox, on a 1-1 pitch, singled 
to short center. Shuba, batting for Hughes, hit a 
home run into the right field stands. Sain re- 
placed Reynolds on the mound. Gilliam bounced to 
Martin. Reese walked, then advanced to third on 


‘Bri yn 
fares (Berra 2), by 


ame), 2: 
ns ipts (net)—-$387,574.74 (first 
382.68 (third game), $214,394.33 (fourth game), $214,394.33 


Box Scores of 1953 World Series Games 
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62,370 
game), 2:46 (fourth 


Snider's single past first base. Robinson grourm 
to McDougald. Dodger Seventh: One run. : 
panella singled between Bauer and _ Rizz 
Hodges singled past Rizzuto, Campanella ta 
third, and — on Furillo’s single sec 


i ow to 
forced Furillo. Gilliam fouled to Berra. 
Seventh: Qne run. Sain f; . Mi 
drove deep to Snider. Collins homered in 
right field stands. Bauer singled to left. Be 
singled to right. Mantle was called out on sti 
Yankee Eighth: Three runs. Woodling bo 
to Gilliam. Martin singled to right and st 
ond. Rizzuto walked. Sain doubled to right, 
ing Martin and Rizzuto. McDougald lined to F 
lo. Collins singled to right, scoring Sain. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 69,374; net rece 
$387,574.74; players’ share, $197,633.12; Comm 
sioner’s share, $58,136.21; clubs’ and leagues’ she 


$131,775.41 
SECOND GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 1 
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erst 32 2 6 24 12 
BROOKLYN DODGERS : 

ab. r h. po. a. 
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3 
aStruck out for Rizzuto in ninth. 
bSiruck out for Raschi in ninth. 
‘Walked for McDougald in ninth. 
ae 


ee batted in—McDougald, Cox, Robinson, 
Campanella. 
Tno- base hit—Robinson. Home run—Campanel- 
Sacrifices—Raschi, Cox. Double play—Rizzu- 
Dd». , Martin and Collins. Left on bases—Yankees 9, 
ode ers 8. Bases on pa Erskine 3 (Berra, 
in, Noren), Raschi (Snider, Hodges 2). 
truck out—By Erskine 14 3 iepougsld. Collins 4, 
antle 4, Rizzuto, Raschi, Woodling, Bollweg, 
lize), Raschi 4 (Reese, Campanella, Furillo, Cox). 
ns and earned runs—Off Erskine 2 and 2, Ras- 
ni 3 and 3. Hit by pitcher—By Erskine (Berra 2). 
Vild pitch—Erskine. Balk—Raschi. 
Umpires—Hurley (A. L.), plate; ‘Gore (N. L.) 
mst base; Grieve (A. L.), second base; Stewar 
- L.), third base; Soar (A. L.), left field foul 
me; Dascoli.(N. L.), right field foul line, Time of 
ame—3:00. Paid attendance—35, 270. 
‘How runs were red—The teams scored one 
piece in the fifth. owvankees: Martin singled to 
ep short. Rizzuto singled past Gilliam. Raschi 
‘ificed and the runners advanced. McDougald 
ngled off Cox’s glove, scoring Martin. Dodgers: 
hirillo flied to Mantle. Robinson doubled off the 
ght field screen, and took third on Raschi’s balk. 
ox bunted and Robinson scored on the squeeze 
lay. Dodger Sixth: One run. Snider singled hbe- 
ween first and second. Hodges walked. Campanelia 
nted a high pop to Raschi. Furillo was called 
t on strikes. Snider scored on Robinson’s 5 single 
nto left field. Cox fanned on the 3-2 pitch, Yankee 
ighth: Collins fanned. Bauer singled past Reese. 
erra was hit by a pitched ball-- Mantle struck out. 
Joodling singled ae center, scoring Bauer with the 
ying run. Martin opped one to Gilliam. Dodger 
hth: Hodges Polied” wut to Rizzuto. Campanella 
£ a home run into the lower left field stands, 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 35,270; net receipts, 
209,382.68; players’ share, $106,785.17; Commis- 
ioner’ s share, $31,407.40; clubs’ and leagues’ share, 


Z =) b 
“Three- -game totals—Paid attendance, 171,430; net 


$498,970.50; 


$978, 432.34; players’_ share, 
clubs’ and 


eceipts, 
146,764.65; 


ommissioner’s share, 
peace share, $332, 666.99 


| OURTH GAME 


Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct, 3 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
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Errors—None. 

aStruck out for Gorman in fifth. 
bPopped out for Sain in seventh. ei 
cFlied out for Schallock in ninth. ; 


Yankees ...... SPE, 00002000 1-3 
pO) ee ONS) pres In 55 3°0 08 1 0 42> 1 (eo — 


Runs batted in—Robinson, Snider 4, Gilliam 2, 
McDougald 2, Mantle - 

Two-base hits—Gilliam 3, Snider 2, Cox. Three- 
base hit—Martin, Home run—McDougald, Snider. 
Sacrifice—Loes. Left on bases—New York 7, Brook- 
lyn 7. Bases on balls—Oim Loes 2 (Woodling, Mc- — 
Dougald), Ford 1 LS pat lag ee Schallock 1 (Cam- 
panella). Struck out—By Loes 8 (Mantle 2, Berra, — 
Gorman, Collins 2, Bollweg, Martin), Gorman 1 
(Cox), Sain 1 (Furillo), Schallock 1 (Hodges), La- — 
bine 1 (Rizzuto). Hits—Off Ford 3 in 1, Gorman 4 
in 3, Sain 3 in 2, Schallock 2 in 2, Loes 8 in 8 (none nee 
out in eae: Labine 1 in 1. ‘Runs and Earned SAS 
Runs—Ford 3 and S Gorman 1 and 1, Sain 2 and 
2, Schallock 1 and 1, Loes 3 and 3, Labine 0 and — 
0. Wild pitch—Ford. "Winning pitcher—Loes. Los- 
ing pitcher—Ford. 


left tear 


How runs were Se cea aatiare scored three in v 
the first inning. Gilliam hit a high drive inside 7 
the right field line at the wall which bounced into 
the stands for a ground rule double. Reese bounced 
to Collins, Gilliam taking third. Gilliam scored 
on Robinson’s single to center, Hodges forced Rob- 
inson, McDougald to Martin. Hodges advanced to 


second on a wild pitch. Campanella walked. Snider 


doubled to top of the right field fence, scoring 
Hodges and Campanelia. Dodger Fourth: One 
run. Snider grounded to Martin. Furillo singled to 
center. Cox flied to Woodling. Loes singled down 
the right field line, Furillo reaching third. Gilliam 
hit a double off the right field wall, Furillo scoring. 
Reese popped to Martin. Yankee Fifth: Two runs. 
Martin tripled to right-center, and scored on Mc- 
Dougald’s homer into the left field stands. Rizzuto 
flied deep to Snider. Bollweg, batting for Gorman, 
took a third strike. Mantle, on the 3-2 pitch, 
also took a third strike. Dodger Sixth: Two runs. 
Snider hit the first pitch for a home run over the 
right field fence. Furillo was out on strikes. Cox 
doubled inside the third base line. Loes singled to 
center, Cox reaching third. Gilliam flied to Bauer, 
Cox scoring. Dodger Seventh: One run. Robinson 
lined to Bauer. Hodges fanned. Campanella walked, 
and scored on Snider’s double down the left field 
line. Yankee Ninth: One run. Woodling singled to 
right. Martin singled to left. McDougald walked, 
loading the bases. Rizzuto fanned. Mize, batting 
for Schallock, flied to Snider, Mantle singled to 
left, scoring Woodling; Martin was out at the plate. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,775; net receipts, 
$214, 394. 33; players’ share, $109,341. 11; Commis- 
ate s share, $32,159.15; clubs’ and leagues’ share, 

eee, totals—Paid attendance, 208,205; net 
receipts, $1,192,826.67; players’ share, $691, 341.61 
(including $83, 000 from pre-game television show): 
Commissioner’s | share, poe 923.80; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $405,561. 


FIFTH GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct, 4 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
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TOE Saami eopices 14 
aGrounded out for Meyer in seventh. 
bAnnounced as batter for Wade in eighth. 
eStruck out for Shuba in eighth. 


BetNagleste 2: LO. 2 10.0 2043 42 1-13 
MOGRETS) Fe. eee O11 OG. ie 0" 0. 7 
Errors—Rizzuto, Hodges. - 
Runs batted in—Woodling, Mantle 4, Snider, 


Martin 2, McDonald, Berra, Furillo, Cox 3, Mc- 
Dougald, Gilliam; Campanella scored on Rizzuto’s 
EOE in second; Rizzuto scored on Hodges’ error in 
third. 

Two-base hits—McDonald, Collins. Three-base 
hit—McDougald. Home runs—Woodling, Mantle, 
Martin, Cox, McDougald, Gilliam. Stolen base— 
Rizzuto. Sacrifices—McDonald, Bauer. Double 
plays—Woodling and Berra; Rizzuto and Collins; 
Martin, Rizzuto and Collins. Left on_bases—New 
York 7, Brooklyn 6. Bases on balls—Off Podres 2 
(Rizzuto, Berra), Meyer 4 (McDonald, Woodling 
2, Rizzuto). Struck out—By Meyer 5 (McDougald, 
Collins, Bauer, Mantle, McDonald), Black 2 (Mar- 
tin, Kuzava), McDonald 3 (Snider, Meyer, Hodges), 
Kuzava 1 (Williams). Hits—Off Podres 1 in 224 
innings, Meyer 8 in 445, Wade 1 in 1, Black 1 in 1, 
McDonald 12 in 725, Kuzava 2 in 24, Reynolds 0 in 
24. Runs and earned runs—Off Podres 5 and 1, 
Meyer 4 and 3, Wade 1 and 1, Black 1 and 1, Mc- 
Donald 6 and 5, Kuzava 1 and 1, Reynolds 0 and 0. 
Hit by pitchers—By Podres (Bauer), by McDonald 
(Gilliam). Winning pitcher—McDonald. Losing 
pitcher—Podres. 

Umpires—Grieve (A. L.), plate; Stewart (N. L.), 
first base; Hurley (A. L.), second base; Gore (N, 
L.), third base; Soar (A. L.), left field; Dascoli 
(N. L.), right field. Time of game—3:02. Paid 
attendance—36,775. 

How runs were scored—The Yankees’ first run 
was Woodlings’ game-opening homer into center 
field. Dodger Second: One run, Campanella and 
Hodges singled, Campanella scoring on Rizzuto’s 
wild throw to second on a double-play try. Yankee 
Third: Five runs. Rizzuto walked. McDonald 
sacrificed, advancing Rizzuto. Woodling was put 
out. Rizzuto scored and Collins was safe on a 
sharp grounder to first when Hodges fumbled. 
Bauer was hit by a pitched ball. Berra walked. 
Mantle hit a home run with the bases loaded. 
Dodger Fifth: One run, on singles by Gilliam, 
Reese and Snider with one out. Yankee Seventh: 
Three runs. Berra singled. With one out, Martin 
hit a homer into the lower left field stands. After 
Cox threw out McDougald, Rizzuto singled. Mc- 
Donald lined to left and Rizzuto scored. Yankee 
Eighth: One run. Collins doubled to deep right- 
center, scoring after a sacrifice and a fly. Dodger 
Eighth: Four runs. With one out, Robinson and 
Campanella singled. Hodges fanned. Furillo sin- 
gled, scoring Robinson. Cox hit.a home-run drive 
deep into the left field stands. Yankee Ninth: One 
run, a homer by McDougald to left. Dodger Ninth: 
One run, a homer by Gilliam into the left field 


seats. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,775; net receipts, 
$214,394.33; Commissioner’s share, $32,159.15: 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $182,235.18. 

Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 244,980; net 
receipts, $1,407,221; players’ pool (first four games 
only), $691,341.61 (including $83,000 from pre-game 
television show); Commissioner's share, $211,082.95; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $58'7,796.24, 


SERIES HIGHLIGHTS 

Carl Erskine, Dodger pitcher, set a new strikeout 
record of 14 in the third game, topping the 1929 
mark of Howard Ehmke of the Athletics by one. 
He also was the first pitcher to fan two batsmen 
four times in a Series game. 

The fifth game, won by the Yankees 11 to 7, was 
the turning point in the Series and a batters’ field 
day, with 25 hits, six of them home runs, and a 
new total-base record of 47. The Yankees hit four 
of the homers, Mickey Mantle’s grand slam in the 
third inning accounting for four runs, 

The thrill-packed sixth game saw the score 
evened in the ninth by Carl Furillo’s two-run hom- 
er, only to have Billy Martin’s single send Hank 
Bauer racing over the plate with the decisive 
Yankee run. 
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Totad asinine 3B 
xOne out when run scored. 
aWalked for Erskine in fifth. 

bFlied out for Milliken in seventh. 
cGrounded out for Collins in eighth. 


rer WP oo = 0-0 0 0 0-2 0% 
Yankees | -....dc. es0ee. 2 1-0 00 0 O7tea 

Errors—Gilliam, Erskine, Cox. 

Runs ~-batted in—Berra, Martin 2, Woodlins 
Campanella, Furillo 2. 

Two-base hits—Berra, Furillo, Martin, Robinsos 
Home runs—Furillo. Stolen base—Robinson. De 
ble plays—Cox, Gilliam and Hodges; Snider, 
liam and Campanella; Labine, Gilliam and Hodg 
Left on bases—Dodgers 6, Yankees 13. Bases 6 
balls—Ford 1 (Williams), Reynolds 1 (Snide 
Erskine 3 cyrgodHins, Mantle, Bauer), Milliken 


(Collins), Labine 

(Snider 3, Cox, Erskine, Campanella, Gilliam 
Reynolds 3 (Campanella, Cox, Labine), Erskine » 
(Collins), Labine 1 (McDougald). Hits—Off Er. 
kine 6 in 4 innings, Milliken 2 in 2, Ford 6 in 

Labine 5 in 215, Reynolds 2 in 2. Runs and earne: 
runs—Erskine 3 and 3, Milliken 0 betty Fors 


LJ, lett Seid: Yar boos tA ee 
field. Time of game—2:55. Paid attendance—62 


Woodling scored and Bauer took third. Mantle ¥ 
passed. Martin reached first. and Bauer scorec 
McDougald hit into a double play, Cox to Gilliam t 
Hodges. Yankee Second: One run. Rizzuto sing 
over Reese’s head. Ford singled to right. Rizzut 
taking third. Woodling flied to Robinson, Rizzut 
Scoring after the catch. Collins singled to the ie 
of the mound. Bauer walked, filling the bases, Ber 
flied to Snider, and Ford was caught at the a 
ix 


arti i 
center, scoring Bauer with the Winning Pun 


$200,000 radio receipts and $925,000 TV ipts) 
largest gross receipts for eae ($405,207 


game); largest players’ pool, larges ” an 
losers’ shares. eee) ee 


largest gross receipts, $2,904,269.44 “teceipi) 
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Ba. ecords, "1906-1953: San osreheees Shares 80 80 
~ Major League Pennant ‘Winners, 1906-1953. 


_AMERICAN LEAGUE 2 NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Winner 


Philadelphia. 
e cee a. 


B 
Ber Philadephia... 
- | Philadelphia .. 


MceKechnie 
Hornsby 


Bush 
MeKechnie 
Carth 


McKechnie 
53-654) McKechnie 
-649| Durocher 
-683 | Southworth 
3 | Southworth 
2|Southworth 
56 “636 Grimm 
-628) Dyer 
xO 1630] Harris. sae -610)Shotton 
..|Cleveland 5 ake Saws §2|.595|Southworth 
.| New York ’ wad .630|Shotton ‘ 
...|New York..... 4 fo i fs -591|Sawyer 
..|New York 5 aon Y. -624| Durocher 
.|New York .... : Siete 6 .627| Dressen 
.(New York*. .. .656|Stengel . : a le -682| Dressen 


* First major league team ever to win anes five years in succession. 


Baseball World Championships, 1906-1953 


a a a ee 
Yr. Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 
1906 |Chicago,A.L...| 4 2 1930 |Phila., A.L....] 4 |St. Loufs,N.L..| 2 
1907*|Chicago, N.L..| 4 0 |/1931 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 |Phila., ALL.....| 3 
1908 |Chicago,N.L..| 4 1 1932 |N. Y¥., A. 4 |Chicago, N. L 0 
i 4 Be WGSS INS Ya, Node os 4 ash., A. L,. 1 
4 1 1934 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 |Detroit, A. L. 3 
4 2 1935 | Detroit, A. 4 Chicago, INC Ties 2 
4 3 1936 |N. Y., A. L 4 SPNUIYAS Negeieene 2 
4 1 1937 |N. Y., A. L. 4 1 
4 0 1938 |N. Y., A. 4 0 
4 1 1939 |N. Y., A. L. 4 0 
4 1 1940 /Cine., N. L. 4 3 
4 2 1941 |N. Y., A. L. 4 1 
4 2 1942 /St. Louis, N. L 4 1 
5 3 1943 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 1 
5 2 1944 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 2 
5 3 1945 |Detroit, A. L. 4 3 
4 0 1946 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 3 
4 2 |/1947 |N. Y., AL L.. 4 3 
4 3 1948 |Cleveland, A. L 4 Dy 
4 3 |/1949 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 1 
4 3 1950 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 0 
4 0 1951 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 2 
4 0 N.Y. A. L.. 4 3 
4 1 1953tIN. Y., A. L.. 4 2 


# One tie game. j{ First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


Winning Losing Winning Losing 

Yr. | G.|Piayers’ Share|Players’ Share|} Yr. | G.| Players’ _ Share|Players’ Share 

Re) yf 
5 |Nankees...... $6, 471 pues eee we $f, 489||1946 | 7 | Cardinals $3,757] Red Sox..... $2,052 

1938 4 |Yankees..... 5,783/Cubs. .. 4,674||1947 | 7 | Yankees..... ,830) Dodgers. .... 4, 
1939 | 4 |Yankees...... 5.542|Reds.....-.- 4.198||1948 | 6 |Indians...... 6,772 Braves...... 4,570 
1940 | 7 |Reds........- §,803|Tigers...... . 3,531||1949 | 5 | Yankees..... 5,665] Dodgers... .. 4,272 
1941 | 5 |Yankees......5,943/Dodgers..... 4,829||1950 | 4 | Yankees..... 5,737| Phillies. ..... 4°801 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192|/Yankees..... 3,351||1951 | 6 | Yankees..... 6,446/Giants....... 4,951 
1943 | 5 |Yankees..... 6.123| Cardinals. 4,321||1952 | 7 | Yankees..... 6,026| Dodgers... .; 4,200 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626|Browns...... a 1953 | 6 | Yankees..... 8,280] Dodgers...... 6,178 
1945 | 7 |Tigers.....-. 6,443|Cubs...:..... 3,903 


In 1953 the New York Yankees divided their players’ pool into thirty-four and a quarter shares, 
including 29 full shares and special cash awards. The Dodgers distributed thirty-one and a quarter 
shares, including 29 full shares, in addition to $500 to Pfc. Don Newcombe. 


| Ps por hie re aie League Records, 1953 
National League Records i in 1953 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
® - 2 
e|Z\a|2/4| 8 # H 
5/5/35 |5| 5) /915 £1] ev 
Blag|elm|elela 3 | $e 
4 O/B) 2/3 e/2/2/3| " o} Gs 
SIElBlelolsi/e\2| 2 3 3 | 80 
Ble |mialzjO|Olm| & & | OM 
i —(13]14|15}15}15]13)20|105) 49).682) — 
: .| 9{—]13]13]14/14)14115| 92) 62).597| 13 
‘ ‘| 8] 9|—]11]13]10|17)15| 83) 71|.539} 22 
: ‘} 7} 9}11/—}13]15|11|17| 83] 71).539) 22 
- | Z| 81 9] 9|—|13]13]11] 70) 84).455) 35 
| 7| 8/12) 7| 9|—|10]15| 68] 86|.442| 37 
9} 8| 5|11] 9/12|—|11| 65) 89|.422) 40 
2| 7\ 7| 5liil 7[i1[—1 5011041.3251 55 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
Be oft acts 2s 3 AE TB) WG Be 
Brooklyn 155 955 1, < 
St. hows 157 767 1,474 277 56 140 733 19 .273 
WN. Y.... 155 767 1,452 188 46 176 735 31 .271 
Milw. 157 738 1,422 226 51 156 692 41 .266 
Phila. 156 716 1,399 222 61 115 656 42 .265 
Cinc. . 155 714 1,396 189 34 166 670 26 .261 
a Chicago. 155 634 1,372 200 58 137 563 46 .260 
; Pitts.... 154 622 1,296 175 51 99 569 40 .247 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
po. a. e oe: eS 
Brooklyn...... eikeras 4,142 1,598 118 160 .980 
“SUA | ,094 1,710 130 175 .978 
Louis).\.-.\5.4'.'< sees. 4,160 1,815 140 155 .977 
Milwaukee........ se-+- 4,161 1,702 141 165 .977 
Philadelphia. ...... «... 4,097 1,568 148 162 .975 
Now. YorR... 02... wee 4,090 1,730 153 150 .974 
PULUSDULS ED nceicisse me lsiecess) wie = 3,974 1,764 164 134 .972 
AGAR OSH arta obs beg ,168 1,614 192 139 .968 
ee Triple play—Cincinnati 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
% ab. rv. h. hr. rbi, sb. pe. 
Furillo, Bklyn. 132 479 82 165 21 92 1. 
Schoendienst 

St. Louis... 146 564 107 193 15 80 8 .342 
Musial, St. L.. 157 593 127 200 30113 3 .337 
Snider, Bkiyn.. 153 590 132 198 42 126 16 .336 
Mueller, N. Y. 131 480 56160 6 60 2 .333 
Ashburn, Phil. 156 622 110 205 2 56 14 .330 
Oe Bk.. 136. 484 109 159 12 95. 17 .329 
Irvin, Y. 124 444 72 146 21 96 2 .329 
Lindel Pitts.- 

Phila....... 69 109 14 35 4 19 O .321 
Kluszewski, Ci. 149 570 96.180 40 108 2 .316 
Campanella, B, 144 519 102 162 41 142 4 .312 
Rice, St. L.- 

Pitts. 86 204 39 91 4 42 0 .310 
Fondy, Chi. 150 595 79 184 18 77 9 .309 
Baumholtz, Gh. 138 520 75 159 3 25 2 .306 
Mathews, Mil. 157 579 110 175 47 135 1 .302 
Hodges, Bklyn. 141 520 101 157 31 122 1 302 
Thompson, 

New York... 114 388 79 117 24 75 6 .302 
Dark, N. Y.... 155 647 126 194 23 87 7 .300 
Bell, Cin...... 151 610 103 183 30 105 0 .300 
Pendleton, Mil. 119 250 47 75 7 27 6 .300 
Pafko, Miiw... 140 514 70153 17. 73 2 .298 
Clark, Phila... 60198 31 59 0 20 1 .298 
Williams, N. Y.112 340 49 101 3 34 2 .297 
O'Connell, Pit. 149 588 88 174 7 55 838 .296 
Lockman, N.Y. 150 607 85 179 9 61 3 .295 
Wailtkus, Phila, 81 245 24 72 1 17 1 .294 
Burgess, Phila. 102 312 31 91 4 39 3 .292 
Slaughter, 

St. Louis.... 142 488 63 142 6 88 4 .291 
Cox, Brooklyn, 100 327 45 95 10 44 2 .291 
Ryan, Phila... ‘90 247 47. 72 5 26 65 .291 
Thomson, N. Y 154 608 80 175 26 107 4 .288 
Abrams, Pitts. 119 448 66128 15 42 4 286 
P. Smith, Pitts. 118 388 41 111 4 44 3 .286 
Greengrass, Ci. 154 606 86173 20 99 6 .285 
Adcock, Milw. 157 590 70 168 18 79 2 .285 
Ennis, Phila... 152 578 79 165 29 125 1 .285 
Jackson, Chi.. 139 498 61 142 19 66 8 .285 
Hemus, St. L.. 154 585 110 163 14 61 38 .279 
Kiner, Pitts.- 

Chicago.... 158 562 100 157 35 116 2 .279 
Gilliam, Bklyn, 151 605 125 168 6 63 21 .278 
Hamner, Phila, 154 608 88 168 21 92 2 .276 
Adams, Cinc.. 150 607 99 167 8 52 4 .275 
Repulski, 8. L. 153 567 75 156 15 64 83 .275 
Gordon, Milw. 140 464 68 127 19 75 1 .274 
Torgeson, Phil. 111 380 59 104 11 63 7 .274 
Logan, Milw.. 150 611 100 167 11 74 2 .273 
Crandall, Milw. 116 382 55 104 -15 51 2 .272 
Cole, Pitts..... 97 235 29 64 0 22 2 .272 
Reese, Bkiyn.. 140 524 108 142 13 61 22 .271 
Wyrostek, Phil. 124 409 42110 6 47 0 .269 
Borkowski, Ci. 94 249 32 67 7 29 0 .269 
Lowrey, St. L. 104 182 26 49 5 28 1 .269 
Jablonski, 

St. Louis..., 157 604 66 162 21112 2 .268 


_ 


2. ab. 
. 122 a 
Dittmer, Mire 138 504 
2 aig 74 169 
vars, 

. Lo - 53 102 
Temple, Cinc 63 110 
Sa oh Fs 108 395 

aragiola, 

Pitt-Chi 101 301 
Morgan, Bklyn 69 196 
Me ough, 

Chicago.... 77 229 
Thomas, Pitts. 128 455 
Shuba, Bklyn.. 74-169 
Pulse ei: ig 1 

e! = 
Janowicz, Pit.. 42 123 

Miksis, Chi... 142 577 
Serena, Chi 93 275 
Bruton, Milw.. 151 613 
Smalley, Chi 82 253 
J. O'Brien, Pit. 89 279 
Thompson, B 95 152 
Landrith. Chi 52 154 
Atwell, Chi.- 

Pittsburgh.. 77 213 
Belardi, Bklyn. 69 163 
E. O'Brien, Pit. 89 260 
Lopata, Phila.. 81 235 
Rice, St. L.... 135 419 

PITCHING 

s. ip. 
Smith, Cine... 49 82 
Roe, BElyn.... 25 157 
Erskine, Bklyn. 39 247 
Spahn, Milw.. 35 266 
Meyer, Bklyn. 34 190 
Burdette, Mil.. 40 175 
Baczewski, Chi.- 

Cignies sate 33 148 
Podres, Bklyn. 33 115 
Haddix, St. L.. 36 253 
Surkont, Milw. 28 170 
Staley. St. L... 40 230 
Milliken, Bklyn. 37 118 
Black, Bklyn.. 34 7 
Grissom, N. Y. 21 85 
Labine, Suva: 37 110 
Loes, Bklyn. . 32 163 
Buhl, Milw.. 30 156 
Ridzik, Phila,: 42 124 
Corwin Y.. 48 106 
Roberts, Phila. 44 347 
Konstanty, Ph, 48 171 
Wade, Brooklyn 32 90 
Hughes, Bklyn. 48 86 
Johnson, Milw. 36 81 
Simmons, Phil. 32 240 
White, St. L.. 49 84 
Mizell, St. L... 33 224 
Gomez, N. Y 29-2 
Liddle,. Milw 31 129 
Lown, 49 148 
Perkowski, Cin. 33 193 
Antonelli, Milw. 31 175 
Kipper, Phila, 20 46 
Klippstein, Chi. 48 169 
Drews, Phila. 47 185 
Miller, Phila... 35 157 
Maglie, N. ¥.. 27 143 
Church, Cinn.- 

Chicago 38 148 
Wilhelm, N. ¥. 68 145 
Miller, St. L.. 40 137 
Pollet, Pitts.- 

Chicago.... 30 124 
Brazle, St. L.. 61 9 
Nuxhali, Cinn. 30 142 
Minner, Chi... 31 203 
Waugh, Pitts 29 91 
Hearn, N. Y... 36 198 
Face, Pitts.... 41 119 
Friend, Pitts.. 32 171 
Jansen, N. ¥.. 36 195 
Leonard, Chi. 45 64 
Rush, Chicago. 29 167 
Collum, St. L.- 

Cinn 2) hose 37 137 
Hacker, Chi.... 39 223 
Dickson, Pitts. 45 202 
LaPalme, Pitts. 35 176 
Raffensberger, 

picks Ware beard 26 174 
Koslo, N. Y... 37 112 
Worthington, 

New York... 20 102 
Hetki, Pitts. 54 118 
Chambers, St. L. 32 78 
King, Cinn.... 35 76 
Presko, St. L., 34 162 
Wilson, Milw.. 20 114 


rr. 
52 95 17 62 
54 


134 63 
21 45 34 
(Mi ees ef 
13 29 ft 8 
61 1 19 60 
30 79 3 33 
35 51 7 33 
21 59 6 23 
68 116 30 102 
19 43 5 23 
72 143 21 84 
16.44 4 19 
1@: 31 5922 ae 
61145 8 39 
30 69 10 52 
82 153 1 41 
20 63 6 25 
28 69 2 22 
25.37. 1 13 
15 37 3 16 
at St. 26 
20 39 11 34 
21 62 O 14 
34 56 8 31 
32 99. 6 37 
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q American League Records i in 1953 


_FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


- .90 294 
149 513 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Boston 
Philadel. 
St. Louis 
Percentage 


Won 


muleaiasisisalsaiielystact cele ce Runnels, Wash. 137 486 64 125 
: Fain, Chicago, 128 446 73 114 


ie 
mo 


ag asus ia ae 

ZO... 9/11/—]16]12]14/10]17|89 Lund, Det... 5 51108 9 
Blaciaet lpg: Chicago... . 43 94 9 61 
ies fees Young, St.1.. 148 537 481387 4 34 
Se RaSh Saas | Sec bee, as GH al 
Tl, 7 
a 5{ 9|—(54'100!.35114634 | Gatnela, Det. 109 310 41 79 $8 Se 
CLUB BATTING! (Unofficial) Mgore, Ween.- 81188 15 48 0 19 

b. 3b. hr. rbi. 3 sete? 

, 3b, Be rbL, ob, pe, | Groth, Si. L.') 141 587 68 141 10 57 

4 ~ 

fi 


— 


Was 1 
Re unele Phil, 117 411 52 103 
Courtney, - 

St. Louis... . 


cs 


PITCHING 


ae 
> 
o 

oe 
a 
° 
5| 
a 


Lopat, N° Y.. - 551 


169 49 I 4. 
5 a. e. dp. pe. Stuart, St. L. 59 114 185 43 46 8 2. 
Sinha te BO beeen 1,785 125 143 .980 | Ford, N. ¥.. 82207 187,110, 110° As Sven 
eoaes ee 1,794 127 194 .979 Hoskins, Clev. 26 112 102 38 55 "9 3 
1,722 126 182 .979 | Parnell, ‘Bos... 38 241 216 116 136 21 8 
4 1,625 120 164 .979 Porterfield, 
1,742 136 143 .978 Wissel scav5 255 243 73< 78 22 10 
1,706 133 155.978 | Raschi, N. Y 28 181 150-55 76 13 6 
1,724 148 173 .975 | Trucks, St. L.- 
ote folePevete. ciate Waiere ,649 153 163 .974 Chicago..... 40 264 234 99 148 20 10. 
York, Washington, | Garcia, Clev,.. 38 272 260 81134 18 9. 
Ronan. HUES BH uF: 
—— | Reynolds 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) Brown, Bos. . 30 167 187 57 62 11 6. 
. ab. r. h. hr. rbi. sb. pe. cDermott, 
Williams, Bos,. & Ob AF .37)- 13 34 + 10%.407 Boston..... 32 206 169 109 93 18 10. 
Vernon, Wash. 152 608 101 205 15 116 4 .337| Shea, Wash... 23 165 151 75 38 12 7. 
Rosen, Clev... 155 599 115 201 43 145 9 .336| Dorish, Chi... 56 147 141 52 68 10 6. 
Westlake, Clev.. 82 218 42 72 9 46 2 .330| Kinder, Bos,.. 69 107 85 ag 39' 10° VGN, 
Lenhardt, 8S. L. 97 303 37 96 10 35 1 .317 | Pierce, Chi. 40 271 216 102 186 18 12. 
Renna, N. Y.. 61 121 19 38 13 0 .314| Feller, Clev... 25 176 163 60 60 10 7. 
Minoso, Chi... 151 556 104 174 15 104 25 .313] Wynn, Clev... 36 252 234 110 138 17 12 .586— 
Goodman, Bos. 128 514 73 161 2 41 i 1313 Lemon, O1Y 41 288 284 110 98 21 15 583” 
Busby, Wash.. 150 5 8 183 :312 | Consuegra, % 
feuent, Detroit 155 679 95 209 2 48 6 .308 Wash.-Chi,.. 33 129 131 32 30 7: 5 .583 
Kell, Boston... 134 460 68 141 12 72 5°.307]| Keegan, Chi... 22 99 80 33 32 7 5 .583 
Woodling,N.Y. 125 395 64 121 10 58 2 .306| Stobbs, Wash.. 27 153 146 44 66 11 8 .579 
Bauer, N. Y... 133 438 77 133 10 57 2 .304]} McDonald, Seer * 
Philley, Phila.. 157 620 81 188 58 12 .303 New York... 27 130 128 “39 48 9 7 :663 
‘Souchock, Det. 89 278 29 84 11 46 5 .302| Aber, Cleve.- 
“Raster, Clev... 69 212 26 64 7 31 0 .302] Detroit..... 23 72 69 50 40 5 4 .556 
Mitchell, Clev. 184 500 78 150 13 59 3 .300| Hooper, Clev.. 43 69 50 38 16 5 4 .556 
Berra, N. Y... 137 501 81149 27108 0 .297| Kuzava, N.Y. .33 92 92 34 48 6 5 .545 
Boyd, Chitago. 55 165 20 49 ZW apR 1 .297| Fornieles, Chi. 39 153 160 61 72 8 7 .533 
Bollweg, N. Y. 70155 24 46 6 24 1 .297| Marrero, Wash. 22 146 130 48 65 8 7 .533 
Boone, Cleve- Garver, Det... 30 198 228 67 69 11 11 ‘500 
etroit..... 135 497 94 147 26 114 3 .296] Dobson, Chi... 23 101 96 36 52 5 65 .500 
Astrotn, Phila. 82 260 28 7 24 1 .296| Henry, Bos.... 21 86 86 34 53 5 5 .500 
Mantle, N. Y.. 127 461 105 136-21 92 8 :295| Johnson, Chi.. 14 61 55 38 44 4 4 .500 
Delsing, Det... 138 479 77-141 1162 1 .294 | Beano ee ni. 38 208 210 BB Sl 1k ie cave 
. + ner, 5 = 
ear L0G S08 20 80 Marlowe, Det.’ 42 121 153 41 54 6 7-462 
Cleveland... 64 162 16- 47 13 0 .290 as ereony ‘ 
10 .288 Washes ee. 29 166 145 61 95 10 12 .455 
Bre Cieve.., 121 560 82 16h BD 10 .288 1 savin Phila,, 38 Ist 160 89 @4 10 12 


Lollar, Chi.... 113°334 46 96 
Fox, Chicago.. 154 623 92 178 
Suder, ate 115 454 44 130 
MeDougald, 

New York... 141 541 82 154 
Strickland, Cle. 123 419 43 ane 


286) Gorman, N. ¥Y. 40 77 67 32 37 
.286 | Gromek, Clev.- 


.285 | Fricano, Phila. 39 211 205 90 63 
“284 | Coleman, Phila, 21 90 85 49 17 
.284 | Madison, Det.. 32 61 75 44 26 
.283 | Houtteman, 

.283 Det.-Clev... 38 178 200 54 68 
.283 | Gray, Det..... 30 176 166 76 115 
.278 | Hudson, Bos... 30 156 164 49 58 
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| Nieman, Det.. 142 508 74 144 
Umphlett, Bos. 137 495 53 140 
Batts, Detroit. 116 374 38 104 


_ 


Kryhoski ee Dek 3 at an a ra} ae Ane 
Hi .278 | Sima, Wash... 
ee Lous. .. 104 338° 35 94 16 50 27; Hoett, Det. 9 197 238 38 59 iieaee 
47 277 xon, Wash. . 
Moss St Se us 335 3 138 Larsen, St. L.. 38 193 201 64 96 12 .368 


‘274 | Littlefield, 


= 


Mele, Chicago. 140 482 64 132 
Piersall, Bos... 151 585 76 159 
White, Boston. 136 476 58 129 
Rizzuto, N. Y. 134 413 55 112 
| Sievers, St. L.. 92 285 37 77 


ou 
iw] 
ded 


e 


C3 s 9 
.271 | Branca, Det... 17 102 98 32 651 
270 | Shantz, Phila.. 16 106 107 26 58 
[269 | Byrd, Phila. 40 237 278 115 122 
“268 | Pillette, St. L.. 31 167 181 62 56 
.267 | Nixon, Boston. 23 117 114 59 57 
.267 | Scarborough, 

N. Y.-Det... 38 76 87 36 32 
.267 | Wight, Det.- 

-266 Cleveland... 33 52 64 30 22 
.263 | Scheib, Phila.. 28 96 99 29 27 
.263 | Holloman, St. L. 22 65 69 49 25 
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Bolling, Boston 109 323 30 85 


804 Ronit oot Banting ome Run Chan 
Champion Batters and Their ae 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGU 


Club 
t Le 1907.. er r 
.|Pittsburgh. . 1908 pace. s eae 
. |Pittsburgh 1900.0. sowe- “385 
Philadelphia. 1910: : a : 
rs Pittsburgh 191 an) 
.|Chicago. . 1912 oo 8 
Brooslya, 1913 Be 
Brooklyn. 1914. rth 
New York 1915. “336 
Cincinnati 1916. 53-5. 
= Cincinnati 191 tsa | 
2 j 1918 a 
1939 FC sate 407 
3 Toor 1394 
St. Louis. .... 2 oeccsene . 
slog ponies nt tis -ok 1924 New York 378 
St. Louis z “oh # 
Cincinnati 35. 
Pittsburgh 38 
BtON. .... . 
Philadelphia. 3 
New York 401 
St. Tr 
‘ Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia. 368 
- Bi hate -362 
Pittsburgh. .373 
Louis. .. .374 
Cincinnati. 
Pittsburgh 355 
Brooklyn. . . 
Boston... 330 
St. Louis 357 
Brooklyn 357 
ye Chicago. .... 55 
St. Louis 365 
Philadelphia 363 
uis.. 76 
ltant erry eer. 3 : 
St. Louis. : 
St Louis... 355 E Philadelphia. 5 
St. Louis. . 336 .|Philadelphia..| .327 
Brooklyn..... .344 .| Washington. . .337 


Champions in 1953 based on unofficial statistics available at close a season. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1953 


Year American League Year National League 


1927 |Ruth,New York. 1927 |Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30) 
1928 |Ruth, New York. 1928 |Bottomley, St. Louis; Wilson, Chicago. . 
1929 |Ruth, New us f 1929 |Klein,: Philadelphia... . 2. «cic. scele eleeiens 
1930 |Ruth, New York 4 1930 — | Wilson, Chicago»... 4.0 ccsle sacle 56 
1931 |Ruth, New York: ‘Gehrig, New York.. .46 1931 |Klein, Philade OlphiG), ...casren s nase die ee 3 
1032 -|Foxx, Philadelpnia... 26... s aces cciciens 53 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott. New tere 
1933 Foxx, Pave Pen. SGC OOD 48 1933 |Klein, Philadelphia........... ERC : 
VARA NENTS INOW. MOLK oc. v clale sista socctiqreres 49 1934 Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York... 222 35 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; ene Debin sc sue 36 1935 |Berger, Boston........0...-c3eeesecees 34 
1936 |Gehrig, New York...........eeeee0ee 49 1986" "}Ott, New ‘Mork. 2... .. «2+ on woe 33 | 
1937 |DiMaggio, New York............e005 46 1937 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis....3 
1938 |Greenberg, Detroit...........+-0-5 wae 1988:| Ott, New. Yorks fut an) annie oe 
tee ORK, SESGSUON, », viskus ie rctgue 9) ale 0 ete cmeeiete erat 3 1939 - | Mize, St. Louls>. vs si cess asemenne Py ’ 
1940 |Greenberg, Detroit......0-.......0005 41 1920): Mize, St. ous <5. 5! .sise1s cisele anise : 
POAT WaMlAMS, “BOREONS 5-6 6 o's oe anise nvinee 37|| 1941 |Camilli, Brooklyn Sverre. id-c/av5 5 emela eat . ot 
1942 |Williams, Boston............e+eeeeees 36 1942 |Ott, New York..... 4 > aiviaind Cee 
POAS HO Vork) DQStrOlt ... ivcic.c alee. cece eeu an ams 34 1943 |Nicholson, Chicago.........+..+: ae 
1044. |Htten, New York. ..0.cccecseuscscnen 22 1944 |Nicholson, Chicago.......+.+e+s+0eee 33 
g 1945 |Stephens, St. Louis........secreeeees 24 1945 |Holmes, Boston...... fn eler io [ore ale a 28) 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit. ....0... eevee eeee 44 1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh... .......0.5.-.0006 23 
1947 | Williams, Boston 32 1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... ri 
1948 |DiMaggio, New York... 239 1948 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York. .... 
1949 |Williams, Boston........ 43 1949 Kiner, Pittsburgh. ... 5 : 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland......... 37|| 1950 |Kiner, Pittsburgh. 47 
1951 |Zernial, oateaga, Paaadelyn 33 1951. |Kiner, Pittsburgh... ..........., 42 
1952 |Doby, Cleveland . 32|| 1952 |Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago . 37 | 
1953 'Rosen, Cleveland 43 1953 Mathews, Milwaukee... 0. uss veneeee 4 


69 Records Broken, 29 Tied in 1953 World Series 


The New York Yankees accounted for a majority of the new Series records by their continued domi 


nation of the event, winning their fifth straight championship. A partial list of the new records follows: 
___~~Series played, club—20—New York Yankees. Most_home runs, Series, both clubs—l?—Yankees 

Series won, club—16—Yankees. 9, Dodgers 8. 

Most consecutive Series won, club—5—Yankees. Most strikeouts, game, one club—l14—Yankees. 

Games won, club, total Series—71—Yankees. Most consecutive Series winners managed—5— 

Runs, club, total Series—494—Yankees. Charles D, Stengel, Yankees. 


Hits, club, total Series—896—Yankees. 


Member same club, player and coach, total Series 
One-base hits, club, total Series—636—Yankees. 


—14—Bill Dickey and Frank Crosetti, Yankees. 
Two-base hits, club, total Series—131—Yankees. | Garnes played, shortstop, total Series—45—Phil 
Three-base hits, club, total Series—3?—Yankees. Rizzuto, Yankees. 

Home runs, club, total Series—94—Yankees . Most hits, six-game Series—12—Billy Martin, 
Total bases, club, total Series—1,379—Yankees. 


Runs batted in, club, total Series—455—Vankees. Most total bases, six-gamé Series—23—Billy Mar= 


Strikeouts, club, total Series—516—Yankees. tin, Yankees 

Putouts, club, total Series—2,867—Yankees. Most, games pitched, total Series—15—Allie Reva 
Assists, club, total Series—1,143—Yankees. 4—¢ 3 
Double plays, club, total Series—92—Yankees. Most strikeouts by, pitchers: games ae 
Most hits, six-game Series, both clubs—120—Dodg- 


Most strikeouts by pitcher, total Seri 
ers 64, Yankees 56. Reynolds, Yonkues, cs 62 Ale 


Champion Pitchers and Their 
: : ____ (Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAG ¥ 
Pitcher ; 


Pittsburgh. || 
Chileago 
Boston 


New York 
St. Louis. . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


.|Philadelphia 
. |New York. 


Cincinnati 
.|Brooklyn 
Cincinnati 


Major League Baseball Attendance - 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
*1953 1952 1951 - *1953 1952 ¢ 1951 
Brooklyn........ 1,158,907] 1,088,704] 1,282,628]| New York....... 1,538,007| 1,629,665] 1,950,107 
New YorkE....... 811,519 984,940} 1,059,539|| Cleveland A 1,444,607] 1,704,984 
ME NICAZO. . .... on-os 763,658} 1,024,826| 894,415/| Boston Pet ab 223] 1,115,750| 1,312,282 
’ Pittsburgh... , 572,154 686,670]  980,590|| Detroit 1,026,846 | 1,132,641 
Milwaukee....... BBA BOW he, a ose ale wagers wind Philadelphia . 363,225 7,100 465,469 
mt. Louis. ........ 880,222 913,113] 1,013,429|| Chicago.... 1,191,358} 1,231,675| 1,328,234 
Philadelphia..... 848,340] 755,417 937.658|| Washington 596,857 699,457 695,167 
Cincinnati....... 549,964 604,197|_ 588,268]/St. Louis.... 306,728 518,796 293,790 
EEL Fo a. a ale 7,416,716! 6,339,148| 7,244,002 Total... Noaieass 6,976,429! 8,293,896| 8,882,674 
Previous Years Previous Years 

1950— 8,320,616 1947—10,388,470|| 1950— 9,142,361 1947— 9,564,543 
1949— 9,484,718 1946— 8,902,107|| 1949—10,730,647 1946— 9,666,421 
1948— 9,770,743 1945— 5,372,464 || 1948—11,150,099 1945— 6,002,366 


* The 1953 data are based on unofficial figures available at close of regular season. 


Major league baseball established a new all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 


at home. 

The record paid attendance for a baseball game was established Oct. 10, 1948 in the fifth game of 
the World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The record paid attendance for a regular season game was established June 20, 1948 when 
$2,781 paid their way into the Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio, to view a double header between 
the Cleveland Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics. Including the pass list, 653, the overall attendance 


was 83,434. A 
The record attendance for a night game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. 
Record attendance for an exhibition game—71,289, established in a night game in: Yankee Stadium, 


New York, June 25, 1951, between the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Don Grate Breaks Own Long Throw Record 

Outfielder Don Grate of Chattanooga (Southern|1 inch, set Sept. 7, 1952. A long-standing 
‘Association) threw a baseball 443 feet 342 inches | record had been set by Sheldon Lejeune who 
during field day exercises in Chattanooga, Tenn., | threw a baseball 426 feet 912 inches, Cincinnati, 
Aug. 23, 1953, breaking his own record of 434 feet | Ohio, Oct. 12. 1910. 
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ee i se a 


ame is played annually b; 
Leas Shel Stal ty by a nation-wide ll oO 
oie ts ao jormally goes to the Bal 


layers’ Benevolence Furd and othe 


to the players’ pension fund, ow game was not played in 1945, 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 


ele cer eae OOO rian ae 30 
an aes eres 01200100x—4 9 44 
Batterios_ Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J. 
Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez; Crowder. SreKe and R. 
Ferrell. Winner, Gomez; loser, H aliaha 
Paid attendance—49,200; eeiaines $51, 203.50 and 
$5.175 for radio rights. 


SECOND glean Gd Ons ong ane eos Ping 


eri uffing, 

Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J._ Dean. 
ee and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder: 
loser, Mun 

Paid ‘stiendance—48, 363: receipts $52,982. 

Ee eU ome erclane. s ind 8, PR peas | i 

American.........; 38 of ook es 8 oO 

Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
Dean and J. Wilson. Hartnett: Gomez. Harder and 
Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 


FOURTH cee onten, a 7, 1936 
American.......... 000 00-3 7 1 
National. Me pte Reo ural 0 200 20 3 0 x—4 9 0O 


Batteries—Grove. Rowe, Hiacder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 
Hartnett. ‘Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 
FIFTH SN os ar ta haat Sete 7, 1937 
National... 20.0... 0.0 111000—3 13 0 
31200x—8 1s 2 

Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom; 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 
de Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 
J. Dean. 

Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


SIXTH a Crncinnare Fivin 6, BaP 
ASMENCaM Fee. oa. 00 ea 
National,....... 100 00 2 3 ar i 


0 
Batteries—Gomez, ies Grove and_ Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Pewn iatg Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, 

Paid attendance—27,067: eg ‘$38, 469.05. 


SEVENTH Oe Net; york cw qual: 11, eh 
National. .... eon O 7 
American.......... OOOe 0000-3 6 I 


Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee 

Paia Miretinicoe— Oi, 892; receipts $75,701 


EIGHTH SAMB— St, one ae July 9, 1940 
American.......... 000 6.0—0 2238 1 
National........... 80000008 Sa 7 0 

Batteries—Ruffing,. Newsom, Feller and Dickey. 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Ruffing 

Paid attendance—32, 313: receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH A eel ele ee, July 8, 1941 
National .... 000 g 0122 0—5 10 
American 00010 i 54 4—7 il 3 


Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 
Passeau. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American 3000009000—-3 7 0 
National 0000000 1 0—1 6. 2 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 
Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W. 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M, 


Cooper. 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 


11th GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 


(Night) R. HE. 
National i...s..0... 10000010i-—3 10 3 
American: (i264... 03101000 x—5 8 1 


Stolen Base Records : 


SEASON 
Harry Stovey, Philadelphia A. A., 1888—156 in 
130 games. 
William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L. 1891— 
115 in 133 games. 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit A. L., 1915—96 in 156 
games. 
Robert H. Bescher, Cincinnati N. L., 1911—80 
in 153 games. 
LEAGUE 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila- 
deiphia A, L., 1927-1928—892. 


Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, 
houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, 


T, M. C R 
Paid attendance—31,938; receipts $65,674. 
12th GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1944 


(Night) 
Cat 5 eee pagerese ea 1s 


Raffensberger, Sewell, —e- Cooper, 
Mueller, Winner, Raffensberger; "Hughson. . 
Paid attendance—29.589: cia $81. "3165. 


13th CA ote July 9, 1946 
-.0 


American 

Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, ae 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, 

Hayes, ap agner. Winner, Feller; loser, . 


Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 
14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
American .......... 0000011002 8 4 
National .... 4 
Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, Masterson, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, Spahn 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea: loser, Bini 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314. 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 


National... S.em 20060000 0—2 d 
American......... 011300000—5 6 B: 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 


Cooper and Masi; Masterson. Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt, 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93.477 07 


16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
American ........... 40020230011 13 1 
National: .$3.00.0..5. 212002080—7 12 5 

Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and — 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, . 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 
and Campanella. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 

Paid attendance—32,577; receipts $79,225.02. 

17th GAME—Chicago, Il., July 11, 1950 
National ... 0200000010000 i—4 10 o 
American ...00102000000000—3 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- — 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, ; 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, and Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, Gray 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, $136, 179.51. 


18th GAME Detain Sghgir Res 10, Cee 
100302 1 o—8 


National. 
1021000 0-8 10 & 
Batterles—Roberts, M 
and Campanella; Garver, opat, Hutchinson, Parnell 
Lemon and Berra. Winner Maglie; loser, Lopat. 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 


19th SAE eae Pax., July 8, 1952 
American ...... ’ 00 2 0—2 5 
National 100. 2 0—3 3 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras-= 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush; “ i} 
loser, Lemon y 

Pald attendance—32,785; receipts, $108,762.40. 

20th GAMES these Pa., Cie 14, 1953 ~ 
American . 000 001-1 50° 
National 000 020 12x—5 100 

Batteries—Pierce, Reynolds, Garcia, Paige and 
Berra; Roberts, Spahn, Simmons, Dickson and 
Campanella. Winner, Spahn (N.); ‘loser, Reynolds — 


American......... 0 
lie, Newcombe, Blackwe 


A. 
Paid attendance—30,846; receipts, $155,654, be 


: be ert ea ag) 

Ameri¢an? sy ci<ni « 

National sac:cwajecr tims ee ee 125 
aioe attendance, 796,997; total receipts, So, 600,- 


William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia, N. L., 
1895, Boston N. L. 1896-1901—797. 


MOST IN ONE GAME k 
= eo Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L., Aug. ~ 
Ries T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11. 


=. MOST IN ONE INNING 


Josh Devore, New York, N. L., 9th in 3 
June 20, 1912—4. noe 4 


1890- 


Annual. All-Star Baseball Game 


ual All-Star game between the American and National Le: a 
d, Gineinnat, Ohio, nuky 14. 1953, Won by the National League team S-1, te played at 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 5 NATIONAL LEAGUE 


ab. Se eS Ee ab, CRED Hs e 
Peis sen 2 ay -@: 1 0 4 0 2 a L 
Bins g eie se a 0 0 1 0 0 0 ) 0 0 iy 
3 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 it) 3 
alereteitonte AY 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 (Ue =) QO. 
riousrele 2 0 0 3 ty) 0 4 0 2 Bees) 
toh eign = 1 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 1 5.0 
ginigsiete 2 0 0 0 0 0 T= a0 0 i 0 
Piette visa 0 it) 6. ¢O 0 0 4 1 1 6 2 
1 0 0 1 1 0 3 1 it) 0 O° Hy 
4 0 0 2 4 i) 3 0 0 4 Oo 4208 
2 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
2 0 2 0 0 0 3 2 2 4 0 le 
4 Ov > 50 4 o ty) 0 0 0 0 1 +08 
2 i) 0 2 1 0 -1 0) 0 0 0 O- 
1 0 0 0 it) 0 0 0 0 0 0 O- 
0 0 0 1 0 9 1 0 1 Oo oO 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 ty) 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 i) 1 0 0 0 0 OF 
SSangaeng 1 0 0 0 0 i) 1 0) a 3) 0 oF 
eaSbrece 0 0) 0 LO 0 — 
ed 0 tt) 0 0 ti) 32 5. 105 27 7 0 
sete eeees por 70 < © 9 ©}  astruck out for Roberts in third. 
Shasta in, ® | Sea, ‘Shekels he 
Rat grace an for Kluszewski in s : 
" ekined ‘Sit ‘tor Reynolds in. sixth. fPopped out for Simmons in seventh. 
 gFlied out for Carrasquel in eighth. iWalked for Bell in eighth 
_ hFlied out for Garcia in eighth. American League .......... 000 000 001-1 
jSingled for Bauer in ninth. National League ........... 000 020 12 —5 


Runs batted in—Ashburn, Reese 2, Slaughter, | Garcia 4 in 2, Dickson 3 in 1, Paige 3 in 1. Runs 
Dickson, Minoso. Two-base hit—Reese. Stolen base | and earned runs—Off Reynolds 2 and 2, Garcia Ce 


pag and 1, Dickson 1 and 1, Paige 2 and 2 it b 
Left on bases American 6, National 7, Bases on | Pitcher —By Reynolds (Mathews). Winning pitcher 

pa , Losing pitcher— s (A.). Um- 
‘balls—Roberts 1, Spahn 1, Reynolds 1, Simmons 1, pires—Conlan (N. yi pace inley (A.), Donatelli (N.) 


Garcia 1, Paige 1. Struck out—Roberts 2, Pierce and Stevens (A,). (After 414 ered ings, the umpires — 
i, Spahn 2, Simmons 1, Garcia 2. moved clockwise i base; foul lines, Engeln XN, ) 
Hits—Off Roberts 1 in 3 innings, Pierce 1 in 3, | and Napp (A.). Time of game—2:19. Attendance 
Spahn 0 in 2, Reynolds 2 in 2, Simmons 1 in 2, | —30,846. Gate receipts—$155,654. 


Most Valuable Player Awards j 
ahh listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association ‘s 
since 1! 
ATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ee Cea rena h wet 
re ABS VOC C ewe sicie ae aie een sees rooklyn —Walter. Jonson... 60. ee aus wee ashington 
25— H ji > SS RISE REO Ene tees St. Louis || 1925—Roger Povesnuausn SLaKeie scolelota manent Washington 
i Bobo: rrell fe eretaratatatata: stale nisieinieter sia St. Louis || 1926—George Burms............cse+00--: eve and 
Hah caro one no fae “ni Pittsburgh || 1927—Lou Gehrig............sceeee0s- ew York 
SArica 8 oP «ee+-e.- -9t. Louis || 1928—Mickey Goninon settee genes "pinladennie 
1929—Rogers Hornsby .....-..sse+eeeeeee-- Chicago || 1929—No award bs 


—! rd. 1930—No award 
ig31_—Prankie Frisch....... Meisistetas sane St. Louis}|1931—Lefty Grove........6....ee0-s Philadelphia 
1932—Chuck Klein....... ple s.cfalsivieisiaiets Philadelphia || 1932—Jimmy Foxx....... ...-Philadelphia 


POAT ELUDDEL« « sicie.cic ce scie wicieisiesic oie ne New York||1933—Jimmy Foxx....,. Philadelphia 

7 eee aie .St. Louis || 1934—Mickey Cochrane ... Detroit 
Pag te pe ee 2 ae 

arl Hubbell. . -New York ||1936—Lou Gehrig..... ew Yor 
amit Medwick . .St. Louis ae eee Gehringe - Detroit 
1938—Ernie Lombard: i 1938—Jimmy Foxx..... .. Boston 
1939—Bucky Walters an 1939—Joe DiMaggio...... -New York 
1940—Fra ae x i 1940—Hank Greenberg.................. Detroit 
1941—Dolph Camilli . pas ee ietett «gars 1941—Joe DiMaggio.............seeeee- New York 
1942—Mort Cooper... wer ce cesecseeeees 2 1942—J0e Gordons, - 5)... 6. ce ene nls ort New York 
1943—Stan Musial. fi is||1943—-Spurgeon Chandler................ New York 
1944—Martin Marion»... i is||1944—-Hal Newhouser. ..........--+--.00- Detroit 
W945— Phil” Cavarrettd, .....cccersseccces- yO|| 1945—Hal Newhouser .............-.-...-. Detroit 
1946—Stan Musial.........000. sees rapes . 19046—Ted_ Williams... 0... :.:<\sfeeje o\o/ausldl oreaainnee Boston 
ST TODIG LOUL  o's)a> «imelsicicicis ala cwlolgin ce #ae Boston || 1947—Joe DiMaggio..........-:+:+..+..- New York 
BREAN IMUSION lage iealis cc's vcess se = 1948—Lou Boudreau.........cccscssecesn Cleveland 
1949—Jackie Robinson................s... . Brooklyn ||1949—Ted Williams...............+.....-.. Boston 
Sen — dim OnStanty =i oj. 2 flap ee eee oes 1950—Phil Rizzuto........... ieee genes New York 
1951—Roy Campanella................-.. 1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra............ -New York 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer ... Chicago |}1952—Robert (Bobby) Shantz........ Philadelphia 
1953—-Roy Campanella ..............- 2 Brooklyn 1963- -Al Rosen: © .\..s/. .~..j.sne atest Cleveland 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 
Source: Clubs’ and Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ft. from plate 
te fence 


Ft. from plate 
to fence 


City Name of park City Name of park 


k.....|/ Yankee Stadium,... New York....|Polo Grounds...... 
oo Fenway Park. 302| 420] 315|/Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field....... 
Clevelan Municipal Stadium* -410} 321]|/Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 
Detroit Briggs Stadium.. é 440 Pittsburgh .-.|Forbes Field....... 
Chicago. i Comiskey Park.. Cincinnati...../Crosley Field...... 
‘Washingt n Griffith Stadium. . e Ouse AS cee Busch Stadium..... 
Baltimore... ..|Municipal Stadium. .|{County Stadium.... 
Philadelphia... .1!Connie Mack Stad.. 4 Philadelphia, . .{Connie Mack Stad.. 


*Fence arches sharply outward beyond foul lines. 


a 


ea = 7 = 2s = a ~ a, See ee ules - \ 


go8 Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records os ee i 
Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 : 


George Herman (Babe) Ruth, one of baseball's greatest layers, died in Memorial Hoeniat ee 
City (Aug. 16, 1948), of cancer after two years’ illness. He was 53. Born in Baltimore, ie ett 4 189 
Babe Ruth spent most of his youth in St. Mary’s Industrial trial School in that city. When, he 
school in 1914, he joined the Itimore Orioles as a pitcher and outfielder, and later in 

ear was sold to the Boston Red Sox where he quickly made his mark as a left-handed pitcher. 

‘an his baseball career which continued until 1938 and during which he established many E 

He played with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new 1 ecore 
of 60 home runs in one season. His last public vekemarr was at the premiere of the motion picture 
“The Babe Ruth Story” in New York City, July 26, 1948. 


ig ee League H HR SB BA PO A E A 
more- 
Providence...Inter...... 1 4 231 20 87 
1914 Boston........ ae 0 0 0 
1915 Boston........ 4 31h Ar 
1916 Boston 3 0 .272 83 : 
1917 Boston........ 2 0 325 19 101 
1918 Boston........ 11 6 .200 270 72 18 
1919 Boston*....... 29 7° ..822" 239 49 3 
1920 New York 54 14 .876 259 21 19 
1921 New York 59 17 .378 348 16 13 =. 
1922 New York 35 2 215 226 4 9 
1923 New York 41 17 .393 378 py as 
1924 New York 46 9 .378 14 
1925 New York 25 2 .299 207 15 6. 
1926 New York 47 11 .372 11 a 
1927 New York 60 7 .356 328 14 13. 
1928 New York 54 4 323 304 8 
1929 New York 46 5 .345 240 4 
1930 New York 49 10 .359 266 10 10 
1931 New York... 46 S373 Per ee 7 
1932 New York 41 2 1 212 10 9 
1933 New York. 34 4 .301 215 9 Z 
1934 New York. 22 1 .288 197 3 : 
1935 Boston. ...... ‘National. 6 0 .181 39 1 2 
Major league totals. ................. 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 . 


Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Basch 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. 

The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth (1919) in a game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Tempe. Fla. The ball travelled 587 feet. 

*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E F. 
1915 Boston........ American... Ph 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .00G0 
1916 Boston......... American. . 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 2 0 1.0005 
1918 Boston........ American. . 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0 1.0000 
1921 New York..... American. . O: 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.0008) 
1922 New York. . American, , O 6, ~ 12 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.0008 
1923 New York. . American. . 6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 1.944 
1926 New York..... American. . 7 20 6 6 4 y Rae’ 8 2 0 1.0008 
1927 New York.....American.. 4 15 4 6 2 1 .400 10 0 0 1.000) 
1928 New York.....American.. 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.0000 
1932 New York..... American... 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889% 
World series totals...........+..... - 41 129 37 42 15 4 325 73 12 2 .9 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year yi ea Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI 
1933 American. “OR. <5, 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 Boo bi ry $1 ac 
1934 American : 2.2 LOC G4 02 O50 1000' 20). sO meee 
All-star game totals..... sei eeia's 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 01.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Clu League GIP SW L P a 
1914 Daisice Provilencs: International... 35 245 22 9 709 210 eS = TO §2 ENG 
NOUABOSHOR Ed <4 osizecsans-s American..... 4) 29) 12h VRBO Sole Soe NO 2 3.911 
BOTS BOstOn. 6b ec cesa cena: American,.... 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 59 (85 112 2.44) 
LOTE: BOStOD i s.5 300 cise ee ores American,.... 44 324 23 12 657 230 83 63 118 170 78 
EP Re ESORCOR cleave sig a ove vieres American..... 41 326 23 13 639 244 93 a 108 128 2.02% 
LOTS BORtoR.ts s cesie ups eo 0 or American..... 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 49 40 398: 
POLO VB OBGON cis ais ors div vores 02s American,.... 17 (133 5 615 148 59 58 30 2.97" 
1920 New York........ ...-American,.... 1 4 1 0 1.000 3 4 0 4.50) 
19021 New York... ....eeeees American..... 2 9 2 0 1.000 14 10 0. 2 4.00) 
1930 New PORE nites cs A OTORTYS 5 L 69 1 @1.000%- 1h. 3355 Sea 
1933 New York............ American,.... 1 95+ (Te) 01,000, 12 25 Se. 3 eee 
ee 
Major league totals............006 ++» 1631,220 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 | 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G _IP Ww L PB 
1916 Boston..........0+ ..-American..... 14 1 0 1.000 2 1 sy BE, Se > ERA 
ADIS BOstOW ice os cwe ses American,.... peter: Y / 2 01.000 13 2 2 7 : 1, 
World’s series totals........... piataraiate 3 31 3 01.000 19 3 3 10 8 0, = 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS aoe years hier. league in runs—8. ; 
ost runs bat in, 1 
Most home runs, ifetime Tagg Mort years leasue leader in Tung batted inc 
n League—708, ‘ost year a 
Most home Tuns, World Series—15. Most fone hits, Sifetime i: 356 eee if “lea, 
eason— ost years le: its— z 
ied meer leading in oe ere ae Sore hits. ug leeant ta jong ee eo ] 
ore home runs— ost extra bases on long hits lifetime—2,920. 
Most years 40 or more home runs—11. ; C 
Mee ree ic or ore tine in aan ee reat years league leader in extra bases on long 
ost Sec So pee bane ee Reasene (tied). woe extra bases on long hits, season—253. 
utive games—T (tied). 
Most runs in league, season—177. ) hits—14 ‘Giea). 10) ee ee ee iong 


§ 
= 


3 


ry 
; Series At endance 


é PITCHING RECORD 
SHORE Fathi Kanes voanca sr, ; pent consponblve.srinings, pitched, no runs | 
Most years league leader in total bases—6 5 See EEE Hy ‘ 
_ Highest slugging percentage, lif tere mp Pitcher winning longest game—14 innin 
___ Most years league leader in slu percentage— RUTH'S OVERALL PAY 


a Highest slugging percentage, season—.847. Year 
_ Most bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. | 1914 Bal 
poet years league leader, bases on balls, life- sigie Bo: 


‘ 5 1 a eee 
, Most consecutive years league leader, bases on ‘ Aa Boston (Amer,).. 


Most years 100 or more bases on balls—13. 
_ Most bases on balls, season—170. 
Ss Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 
; RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS @ 
_~ Most series played—10 (tied). 1922 New York (Amer. 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 1923. New York (Amer. 
Highest batting average—series—.625. oy 
Most runs, total series—37. . 
Most consedine ganses Ch ; Jee 

utive games, one or more runs—9. 2 Sonn ‘ 
Most base hits—four geme series—10. 1928” New: York (Amer.).... (...0c.<ceneenere 


Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 1929 New York (Amer.)..........+0+. 
Most home runs, total series—15. 1930 New York Caen: a wleie.aiatele ater atesiereeeee 
Most home runs, six game series—3. 1931 New York (Amer.).......... a ak eie aie 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 1932. New York (Amer.).......0.0-s000¢- 
-Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 1933 .New York (Amer.)........2..cse5e+ 
Lae ok eats Berea one ow Wc ner: BPO ce 

OSs’ ases, four game series—22. Oston RU. Pi vesicisrele weer ccccereesee 
oad ps Ara game G 1938 . Brooklyn *\@Nat.) isis sicce ater aeeeate 

‘ost long n four game: series—6. ef ask tate 
Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied). Totaly Ayvas,0scciencihsis c.ceslele ele cae ae ee $925,900 

~- Most long hits, total series—22. - : 

Most extra base hits—total series—54. *Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
Most extra bases, game—9. to Providence (I. L.). wig 
Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from World 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. Series games and other sources, bringing his total — 
Most bases on balls, six game series—8. to $1,425,000. . et Bw 
Most bases on balls, seven game series—11. Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 


Most strikeouts, total series—30. i Cooperstown, N. Y 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum . 
The shrine of organized baseball is located in Cooperstown, N.Y. . 


IMMORTALS ax, 
Alexander, Grover C. McGinnity, Joseph J. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C Ewing (Buck), William B. McGraw, John J. 
Bresnahan, Roger Foxx, James E. Nichols (Kid), Charles A, 
Brouthers, Dan Frisch, Frank O’Rourke, James 
_ Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. | Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
- Bulkeley, Morgan C. Gehringer, Charles Pennock, Herbert J 
Burkett, Jesse C. : Griffith, Clark C. Plank. Edward ’ 
’ Cartwright. Alexander J., Jr. Grove (Letty), Robert M. Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 
Chadwick, Henry i Heilmann, Harry Edwin Robinson, Wilbert 
Chance, Frank L. Hornsby, Rogers Ruth (Babe), George H 
Chesbro, John D. > Hubbell, Carl Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Clarke, Fred Jennings, Hugh Sisler, George H. 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Johnson, Byron B. Spalding, Albert G 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon s. Johnson, Walter P. Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Collins, Edward T. Keeler, William Tinker, Joseph B. 
“Collins, James Kelly (King), Mike Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
- Gomiskey, Charles A. Lajoie Napoleon Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. ee Wagner, Honus 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna Landis, Kenesaw M. Walsh, Edward A. 
Delahanty. Ed Mack, Connie Waner, Paul Glee 
Duft Hugh Mathewson, Christy Wright, George 
Evers, John J. McCarthy, Thomas F. Young (Cy), Denton T. 
Professional Baseball Government 
ee Frick. AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Bee ee Gaaries Segar. ee jason: secretary, treasurer—William Hare 
rk 20, N.Y. | Triage. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yo: Manager Service Bureau—Farl J. Hilligan. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. Il. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. President-treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. Vice President—Charles A. Hurth. 
 Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 
seven-year term at an annual salary‘of $65,000. 0 
World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1923 
G|Atten. | Repts. Yr. Clubs + IG TALC |= Reee Reptecs 


Yr. Clubs Bate weer a eee supe 
a CN. Y..N.L..| 6/301.430]1,063,815|/1939]N.Y., A. L.-Cin’nati, N. L.| 4|183,849| 845,329 
teas Went AL NX WN 2r.|| 7]/283:665]1,093,104||1940/Cine., N. 1.-Detroit, A. L:| 7]281/927| 1,322'328 
1eslritts., N. L..Wash., A. L..| 7|282,848|1,182,854||1941|N. ¥.. A. L.-B’klyn. N. L...| 5|235,773| 11107,762 
eee let L., N.LAN. Y., A. L...| 7/828,051/1,207,864||1942/St. Louis, N-L.-N.Y., A. L.| 5|277,101) 1,205,249 
ool Y. A. L-Piits., N.L..| 4|201,705| '783,217/|1943|N.¥., A.L-St. Louis, N.L.| 5|277,312| 1,105,784 
toa yA ‘L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 4/199,072| 777,290||1944/St. Louis, N. L..-St. L. A. L. 206,708 122 
1930|Phil.. A, L.-Chic., N. L...| 5|190,490| 859,494//1945|Det., A. L.-Chi., N.L. ...| 7/333,457| 1,592,454 
928 | Phila. A. L,-St. Louis, N.L.| 6|212,619)_953,772)|1946/St. L.. N. L.-Boston, A. L.| 7/250.071) 1,052,920 
1931 SP Louls N.L.-Phila.A-L.| 7|231,567|1,030,723||1947|N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn, N. L.| 7/389,763| 2,137,549 
932|N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N.L.| 4/191,998 :377||1948|Clevel’d, A.L,-Boston, N.L.| 6|358,362| 1,633,685 
1982\N: ¥" N. L-wash., A. L..| 5{163,076| 679,365/|1949/N. ¥., A. L-B'klyn, N.'L.| 5|236,710| 1.129.627 
1 9agIO LW. L.-Detr.,A.L....| 7|281.510|1,128,995||1950|N. ¥., A. L.-Phila., N. L'*| 4/196,009| 953,669 
93* | Petrolt, A. L.-Chic., N. L.| 6|286,672|1,173,794||1951|N.Y., A. L.-N. Y.,'N., L..| 6/341,977| 1 633,457 
toe y A. LeN. ¥.. N. L. «| 6|302,924]1,304,399)/1952/N. Y¥., A. L.-Bklyn, N. L,| 7|340,906| 1,622,753 
10a IN’ VA. LN. ¥., N_L-.| 5|238,142|1.085,994|/1953/N_Y., A. L.-Bklyn, NL...| 6|307,350| 1,779,269 
1938|N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 41200,833] 851,166 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 
to players’ pension fund. 


“g10 Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; A Legion Champs 


ee ee Se ee ee 


Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


(Complete Nine-inning games) 


.|Boston-Philadelphia A..........+.- 
~18t. Louls-Bostan” Ne 26, 50. cis onan pans 
..|Brooklyn-Philadelphia N.......... “ 
.-|Chicago-Boston A..2..2..'0-..eens mea 
.|New York-Pittsburgh N......... Se cleis 
Louis A. 


Pecerreeees | 


an 
| 
bo 

+ (fom 


tees ee eases 


Newsom**,.,.......m./st. Louis-Boston A........05---+08- 


P, Dean,........-.+..-|St. Louis-Brooklyn N........ Ph a 3-0 
‘|Kennedy...........---|Chicago-Cleveland A...-......++-+++ oe 

‘1 |Vander Meer...........|Cin 2-059 

eS ......|Wander Meer***,,,...,..|Cincinnati-Brooklyn N... HO 

1938—Aug.-27...........-.|Pearson. ..-...- .ee-...| New York-Cleveland A 13-0 

1940—April 16............|Feller***#*.............|Cleveland-Chicago A... 1-0 & 
1940—April 30............{Carleton..........,.....|Brooklyn-Cincinnati N. 3-0 
1941—Aug. 30. ; ..|Warneke. . -|St. Louis-Cincinnati N 2-0 
1944—-April 27. ..|Tobin.. .|Boston-Brooklyn N.. 2-0 
1944—May 15 ..|Shoun .|Cincinnati-Boston N.. 1-0 
1944—June 22 .-|Tobin.. .|Boston-Philadelphia N (5 innings) 7-0 
1945—Sept. 9.. ..|Fowler. .|Philadelphia-St. Louis A........... 1-0 
1946—April 23. ..|Head. . .|Brooklyn-Boston N..........+e+see- 5-0 
1946—April 30 ..{Feller.... -|Cleveland-New York A....... a9 vielen 1-0 
1947—June 18 .|Blackwell***, . .|Cincinnati-Boston N.....-...-.+0..- 6-0 
1947—July afs!| BIBOK separest wie wie Baia erence Cleveland-Philadelphia A............ 3-0 
1947—Sept. s|MeCananis ns ccc os ws sie Philadelphia-Washington A.......... 3-0 
948—June 30 LLAMOR P84 goer ox knes lee Cleveland-Detroit A..........2«e--- 2-0 
1948—Sept. 9............- BARRO y POR iin chetelns ei siake Brooklyn-New York N......... ats oa 2-0 
1950—Aug. 11............ Biokford © vicaistnarnce +o Boston-Brooklyn N.........+.+-45- 7-0 
1951—May 6..... “ic. aoe Chambers. ncn cls sets oats Pittsburgh-Boston N.........+06+-+ 3-0 
BOG =—JWYo Re icclalate a caurcies « WeNeho i oeca scales <itlacte Cleveland-Detroit A............00-: 2-1 
EGGS ULV D2 ic ciee = wae « IVOVROIGH cis sic nuchal New York-Cleveland A............. 1-0 
1951—Sept. 28............ Reynoldssensmasn..sjvee New’ York-Boston A.............-- 8-0 
1952—May 15............ TrUCks< Gets: eam ae cs Detroit-Washington A............+- 1-0 
1952—June 19............ Prskine.t. sn cneacarude Brooklyn-Chicago N...............- 5-0 
1952—Aug. 25............ SLEUCKS. aia pe ees Detroit-New York A..........3.55% 1-0 
1DSS—May 6... 26 ase ews Hrollomanin s.< | akinesclets St. Louis-Philadelphia A............ 6-0 


~ *Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 
nings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 
f HARRIS PITCHES PERFECT 7-INNING GAME y; 
Bill Harris of Mobile (Southern Association) pitched a perfect seven-inning game, Memphis, Tenn., 


June 14, 1953, in the second game of a double header against Memphis. He set down 21 batters to 
record the first perfect game in the Southern Association since 1917. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RH E 
Brooklyn ........... Cetin mics a5 - OODODLAODDODXDO00000000000000—-1 9 @ 
RI CRN IEE Geni aye enie a) ace Rae eae ie Wier OX0000LKCHOX000000FTH00000000000—-1 15 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 


SHUI. COTS (AL en ee 100000000000000000000003-4 10 2 

UN OCT 3 Seika ae naa ene ...00°0001000000000000000000—1 15 1 

Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadetphia, July 21, 1945 

RECO ir ca isa Oa piace Kinin om Hai R NS «eo e ale OURS 000000100000000000000000—1 11 3 

PRIAAALE DTI asa itive CCpiteie: = poet piel elle hem ae 000100000000000000000000—1 16 i 

Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1935 innings). 


Trout (445) and Swift; Christopher.(13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


{ 

4 

LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y, Sept. 11, 1946 y 
i 

} 


BRURTGLUVED Caria iii ac a EU Tupi sftimncs 1b yee wheats > 4 Rahwince  Piarm abineinye 0000000000000000000-0 10 2 
Brooklyn bonct Seer ae men > .o.c ofb ane erie Rete O00F000O00000000000000 8 


Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. A 
ea wives Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 
an wards. I 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 scorel 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 2ist inning, 2 to 0. pes es one 
LONGEST NINE-INNING GAME 
The longest nine-inning game in the history of | required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was | five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them 
played in Yankee Stadium,’ New York, May 25, | pitchers. One Boston pitcher, Maury McDermott, — 
1953, between the New_York Yankees and the] was in the game for two and three-quarter hours 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It| before being knocked out in the sixth inning. — 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 
1933—Chicago, Ill, 1939—Omaha, Nebr. 1945—Shelby, N. C. 1951—Los Angeles, Calif, 
1934—Cumberland, Md, 1940—Albemarle, N. C. | 1946—New Orleans, La. | 1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1935—Gastonia, N. C. 1941—San Diego, Calif. | 1947—Cincinnati, Ohio 1953—Yakima, Wash. ~ 
1936—Spartanburg, S. C. | 1942—Los Angeles, Calif. | 1948—Trenton, .N. J. | 
1937—Lynn, Mass. 1943—Minneapolis,Minn. | 1949—Oakland, Calif. 
1938—San Diego, Calif. 1944—Cincinnati, Ohio 1950—Oakland, Calif. 


Organized Baseball Ruled a Sport, Not a Business 


Professional baseball was ruled a sport, not a| Oliver Wendell Holmes, May 29, 1922, when he 
business, and not subject to Federal antitrust laws, | Similarly ruled in the Baltimore Federal League | 
in a decision handed down by the United States club’s ‘suit against the National League. In 1952 a 


Supreme Court, Nov. 9, 1953, by a 7-2 vote. The House Judiciary Committee issued a report in 


which it found ; 
court thereby agreed with the decision of Justice | under the anithris ieee E for bringing the .eoemy 


ae 


d 
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giciele| sisi sis Pa 
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Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Am .. 150 541 192 23 98 358 
. 106 331 117 56 .353 

ess, Roches 122 409 142 22 90 7 


‘Clark, Rochester. 


Pe oe: Be 
Orco: Oo 


Columbus... 
Charleston. .| 5| 9] 6! 8 


arrears 
- Ooh 
aera) 


2 ft eet beak bat ba het 

Ot be OD 
Se et te 
+ OWRD W 


a 
bat's 


Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. 
Power, Kansas City.... 149 622 217 16 93 .349 
Katt, Minneapolis. .... 114 448 146 28 98 
Cassini, St. Paul....... 155 602 195 12 51 .324 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Oledo | tia. f-75< 14 


Bevan, Ottawa........ 101 294 91 “3 4 Grammas, Kansas City. 
Moon, Rochester... |! 130 386 119 11 62 1308 | Maxwell, Louisville... 1 
Morton, Toronto... .... 153 579 178 16 79 1307 | Mozzali, Columbus..... 154 534 167 5 7 
A. Wilson, Baltimore. 150 584 177 13 77 1303 | Marquez, Toledo.. 130 510 149 13 gi 
Mierkowicz, Rochester.. 117 379 115 10 53 .303 | Reed, Toledo... . . 132 511 148 95 73 
“Walker, Rochester... 112 304 92 7 37 (303 | post; Tnatanapolis. verte eee 
M Pitching Averages (Unofficial ) : Pite = 
Pitcher—Club é. ip. so. w. Il. pet. Pine scico cite ear cs 1. pet . 
M. Jordan, Buffalo..... 38 113 40 12 1 .923]| Wright, Kansas City. 47 11i 73 12 2 .857 7 
. Jordan, Rochester... 17 99 37 8 1 [899] Conley, Toledo......:. 36 261 211 23 9.719 
jacobs, Sprg.-Roch..... 50 114 60 12 3 .800/| Blake, Indianapolis : 29 208 66 14 7 .667 r 
“Tiefenauer, Rochester.. 38 109 45 9 3 .750| Kennedy, Louisville.... 20 133 95 9 5 .643 
Gondrick, Rochester...: 30 124 45 11 4 :733| Beard, Columbus...... 33 197 82 14 8 1636 
Crimian, Rochester..... 62 105 54 13 £5 .722 | Picone, Minneapolis... 38 211 133 14 8 .636 
Thompson, Balitmore... 25 154 67 10 4 .714 | Sherkel, Minneapolis. +5233) 498—.43 7 4 1636 . 
LaSorda, Montreal..... 36 208 113 17 8 .680| Upton, Indianapolis.... 36 92 42 10 6 1625 : 
Trice, Ottawa......... 230 57 21 (10 .677 | Tomanek, Indianapolis. 28 165 158 13 8 1619 7 
Burtschy, Ottawa...... 50 117 61 12 £6 .667 | Zuverink, Indianapolis.. 33 169 72 13 8 1619 
Coleman, Montreal....). 36 133 63 8 4 .667| Werle, Louisville....... 31128 58 13 8 .619 
Herrin, Baltimore...... 0 95 40 8 4 .667 | Powell, Charleston..... 33 215 121 14 9 609 | 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE Player—team. é. ab. h. hr.rbi. pet. 
= Milne, Oakland........ 174 650 210 66 .323 
o| {3 . Robbe, Portland......; 144 472 149 7 52 .316' 
= 3 3 o © Brovia, Sacramento.... 165 525 165 20 97 .314 
3] Islele $15 § et Rapp. San Dieses 180 630 196 24 108 .311 
Club ol Ste g] 0/9 & eters pright, Los Angeles... 80 245 75 12 42 .306 
Fabel SisiciAlale & | $% | Usher, Los Angeles 672 204 15 90 .304 
2s ve SsIfl a}]e| o | ga | Judnich, Seattle....... 1 16 101 .298 
Bleleleile|si2i8] 5] 2) § | a | Alston, San Diego... -. 23 101 .297 
B/5/S/E|3|4/6)5] 3 | S| e168 | aie tc 1 18) Bye 
Holly’a., .|. .{10|18|15|16|14|16|17|106| 74|.589 ; 8 62 .297 
Seattle, ../12},.| 9}18)14]16)14)15) 98) 82).544) 8 Richards, Los Angeles. . 26 92 .296 
L. Angeles|15| 14]. .|13/17/11/15|_8|-93] 87|.517/13 | Tobin, Seattle...... oe 3 58.296 
Portland. 2 14 ii 6 10 16 1 a 92 88 ou 14 Reich, Portland........ 12 53 .296 
S. Fran. . itchi i 
Bes olisertetial..| Bl2o| gel sztasslis |: 4 Titcmine Averazes (Unolicist ) 
Oakland. .|14) 8]/13) 8/10/13)... 11| 77 103 428/29 Ponsa Gan TPanoldeo. a "BS et) es O14 000 
Sacra’nto.| 6/16/14] 7! 9/12/ii|..1 75!105!.417131 | YON Sacramento... 38 3 33 6 2 1750 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) Erne Oak ee. ek” 800 oe 
Player—team . ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. | Lint, Portland........ 46 249 100 22 10 .688 
Miltinger; Sac.......... 171 645 236 O 49 .366| Lovrich, Seattle...... 51.153 46 8 4 .667 
Restelli, Portland...... 73 256 87 12 41 .340| Walsh, Hollywood.... 41190 81 16.9 .640 
“Wilson, Seattle... ..... 177 638 212- 2 76 .332| Gettel, Oakland....... 42 309 141 24 14 1632 
Kelleher, Hollywood.... 109 249 82-15 65 .329| McCall, San Francisco. 36 151 91 12 7 .632 
Bundy, Hollywood..... 35 102 33 2 324 | O'Donnell, Hollywood. 45 281 67 20 12 .625 


Professional Football Champions 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Diy. | Playoft 

1944 .New York Giants....|Green Bay Packers..... ae aoe tic New ai 

1945 |Washington Redskins. Cleveland BEGSEINIG sition eters 12.0 eS si aanins: 

1946 |New York Giants....|Chicago Bears......... Chicago 24, New York 14 
| 1947 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... nee ee se lsnels + 
| 1948 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... Poe pe Caen a 
| 1949 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Los Angeles Rams...... Sarre ie BAR — 
| 1950 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams...... ne ph 22 AeA ae i 
| 1951 |Cleveland Browns...:|/Los Angeles Rams...... Los a hie 24, Cleve- 


1952 |Cleveland Browns... . 


| Leading Scorer 


Hutson, Green Bay.. 85 

Van Buren, Phila- 
delphia.). ikea 110 

Fritsch, Green Bay. .100 


Harder, Chicago..... 102 
Harder, Chicago..... 110 
Harder Chicago... } 102 
Roberts, N. Y..... 

Walker, Detroit..... 128 


Hirsch, Los Angeles. . 102 
Soltau, San Francisco 94 


Junior World Series of 1953 


The 1953 Junior World Series was won et the pgp es oe (International League), by 


he Kansas City Blues (American Association), 4 g 
Z FIRST GAME, Montreal, Que., Oct. 2 


rh. e. 

Kansas City ........ 000 6000 000—0 7 3 
Samireal Sees sp ai 402 100 03 —1012 0 
Batteries—Ferris, Gray, Schaeffer, LeBrun, and 
rtson; Roebuck and ‘Thompson. Winning 
pitcher, Roebuck; loser, Ferris. Attendance, 8,686. 
SECOND GAME, Montreal, Que., nit me - 
Kansas City ........ 010100 000-2 9 i 
ontcai a0 AER 000 222 00 —612 3 
Batteries—R. Coleman, Kucab, Wright, 
Robertson; H. Coleman and Yelen. Winning pitch- 
er, H. Coleman; loser, R. Coleman. Attendance, 


5,417 
THIRD GAME, Montreal, Que., Oct. 5 


r. e. 
SA cap o17O 01%. 600—3 8 8 
201 140 00 —5 65 OD 


Kansas City 
Montreal 


Wright, and Robertson; 
Sorda and Yelen. Winning pitcher, LaSorda; 
er, Wiesler. «Attendance, 5,413. 


FOURTH GAME, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7 " 


r. h. 
ane tease 000003 000—3 2 
i 200-—4 7 
mst obeaan, Winning pitcher 
Ferris, Wright, : * 
Wright; ee Roebuck. Attendance, 5,229. 7 
FIFTH GAME, Kansas City, Mo., oe FS 
Montreal .........- 100101 022-713 i 
Ransae Se aims 00 o 0 ae pk a Ae 
Batteries—Coleman an 2 cab, 
Schaeffer, Wiesler, Wright, and Robertson. Win- 


Yr. 


rt 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 
Forty-eight State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in 


Wichita, Kans., in mid-August. To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purses 


The National Baseball Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments. 


Year Champion 

1950 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts 

1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas 

1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials 

1953 Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 


Runner-up 4 
Elk City (Okla.) Elks : 
Atwater (Calif.) Packers : 
Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers : 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 


65th National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New 


Open jumper—Mrs. Don Ferraro’s Black Watch; 
reserve, Mrs. George DiPaula’s Lariat. 

Conformation hunter—Peggy Augustus’ Waiting 
Home; reserve, Mrs. Leon.Haymond’s The Angel. 

Working hunter—Eleanora Sears’ Sidonia; re- 
serve, Mrs. Sallie Sexton’s John P, 

Green hunter—James McHugh’s Monaha; re- 
serve, Mrs, D. R. Motch’s Spain’s Armada. 

Three-gaited saddle horse (grand champion)— 
Dodge Stables’ Meadow Princess; reserve, Brynfan 
Tyddyn’s The Sorceress. 

Three-gaited, -14.2-15.2.—Dodge Stables’ Miss 
Baltimore; reserve, Emerald Farm’s Alexandrite, 

Three-gaited, over 15.2—Dodge Stables’ Meadow 
Princess; reserve, Brynfan Tyddyn’'s The Sorceress, 

Three-gaited, amateur—Sissy Burg’s Jovial Kala- 
rama; reserve, Delaine Farm's Native Dancer. 

Five-gaited saddle horse (grand champion)— 
Dodge Stables’ Show Boat; reserve, Delaine Farm’s 
Beau Gypsy. 

Five-gaited, stallion or gelding—Dodge Stables’ 
one Commander; reserve, Delaine Farm’s Beau 

ypsy. 

Five-gaited, mares—Dodge Stables’ Show Boat; 
reserve, Emerald Farm’s Stonewall. 


INJUN JOE WINS 


York, N.Y., Nov. 3-10, 1953 
Five-gaited, amateur—Willisbrook Farm's Dixie 
ore ee reserve, Emerald Farm’s Carolina 
Caroline. 
Fine harness horse—Pin Oaks Stables’ Parading” 
Lady; reserve, Bruce Seabright’s Wild Sensation. 
Single harness horse—Lawrum Farm’s King’s 
Counsel; reserve, Hawthorn-Mellody Farm's As~ 
piration. : 
Harness 
Troubadour; reserve, Hillingdon Farm’s Echo. 
Ponies, smali—Mrs. Philip Gore’s Pretty Penny; 
reserve, Bobbie Gardner’s Pop Corn. 
Ponies, 
serve, Margaret McGinn’s Penny. 
Horsemanship, NHS good 
reserve, Margie Shannon. 
ASPCA 


hunter—Glenna Lee Maduro; reserve, 
Billie Eadie. é 
AHSA medal saddlie—Roberta Smith; reserve, 
Lois Callahan. : 
AHSA medal hunter—Cynthia Stone; reserve, 
Rosalind La Roche. 
International Perpetual Challenge Trophy—1i 
Ireland; 2, Great Britain; 3, Canada; 4, United 


States. 
P.H.A. TROPHY 


Injun Joe, owned by Millarden Farm, Annville, Pa., won the 1953 Professional Horsemen’s Associa- 


tion Cup with a total of 149 points. 


Rider; Pat Dixon. 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source; The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a : 
poll to determine the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. Un 


football coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to be the national 


ranking as the football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School Coach School 
1935....|Lynn Waldorf....... .| Northwestern ..|Alvin N. MeMillan...... Indiana 
1936....|Richard C. Harlow. .....|/Harvard c>i| OOTL IBY. saga de hoses rmy 
1937... .|Edward EB, Mylin. . ..|Lafayette ..|H. O. (Fritz) Crisler... .. Michigan 
1988. ...|William F. Kern... .. ..|Carnegie Tech .|Bennie G. Oosterbaan.. . .|Michigan 
1939... .|Dr. Edward N. Anderson. |Iowa .|CharlesB, (Bud) Wilkinson| Univ. of Okla. 
1940, ,.,|Clark D. Shaughnessy... .|Stanford -|Charles Caldwell. ....... Princeton 
1941, ...|Frank W. Leahy......... Notre Dame .|Charles (Chuck) Taylor. .|Stanford 
1942... .|William A. Alexander....|Georgia Tech .|Clarence L, (Biggie) Munn| Mich. State 
1943....|Alonzo A, Stagg......... Pacific .|(See Addenda) 

1944... .|Carroll Widdoes......... Ohio State 


Professional Football in 1953 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Conference Standings Through Nov. 22 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Ww.L.T. P Foshne 

- L. T. Pet. For Agst 
Cleveland Browns...... 9 0 1.000 232 . 90 
Philadelphia Eagles....6 2 1 1.750 282 141 
Washington Redskins... 4 4 1 .500 168 192 
Pittsburgh Steelers..... 4 5 0 444 167 216 
New York Giants...... 2o27--0) 22095. 12 168 
Chicago Cardinals...... O'S. sb 000) S133 0272 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


ning pitcher, Coleman. loser, Kucab. Attendance, 


y . 
hands—Janice Weitz; 


4 


der the supervision of the newspaper, 


5 


pony—Pin Oaks Stables’ Glenholme ~ 


large—Martha Sterbak’s Northlite; re- 


| 


! 
i 
: 
a 


Points 
W. L. T. Pct. For Agst. 4 
Detroit Lions.......... 742 0-778 1974 416% 
Los Angeles Rams,..... 2-1  .750 26% 193 
San Fran. Forty-Niners. 6 3 0 .667 241 188 
Baltimore Colts........ 6 .0 ©..333.» 145.222 
Chicago Bears......... 2 6 1 = .250 170 204 
Green Bay Packers..... 2 6--1->.:250.--154- 993 


cd 


é rel 
Brown a 


Pegaso Tide) 
Crimson and White 


iss. Southern. . .25 


oes ae oats 
(Saxons) 
Purple and Gold 


bssae LS OOTEE 0 


t. Lawrence..... 12 


AMHERST 
‘(Lord Jeffs; Bo prinas) 
Purple and White 
7—Brown.......... 


see sorta 14 

(Wildcats) 

¢ Beer and Blue 

Sorat ree 28 
Sey ews iets 20 
bakit 
0 
14 
6 
27—Texas Tech. 52 


30—Texas Western. . .28 
26—Kansas State 
ARKANSAS 
(Razorbacks) 
Cardinal and ee 
- 6—Okla. A. & M 


13—T. C.U 

7—Baylor. 14 
7—Texas.. .16 
0—WMississippi...... - 28 
M....14 
oon: Does epee 47 
Reerrrarsheenss 13 
ati ads. 9 

ARMY 

(Cadets; 

Black Knights) 
Black, Gold & Gray 
41—Furman......... 

20—Northwestern....33 
#27—Dartmouth...... a 
avai 7 
oxic Get GAD 0 
<o. 
Ate etre .14 

(Tigers) 

Orange and Blue 
47—Stetson.......... 0 
13—Mississippi....... 0 
21—Miss. State...... 21 

.. 36 
bia P ee Ch 
Die eat e a 7 
is Mae cP =e 20 

Mee aie? aise 18 
sei ber ieee 19 


ts ri 
ortland Tech.. 0 


ollegé* Football Scores Gr 1953 


" Tending American colleges, nicknames 


_ BATES 
(Bobcats) 


12—Massachusetts:. 
13—Middlebury...... 0 
6—HAlofstra........ 
=e Eres FE 


20—Texas........... wt 


27—S. M. U 

BOSTON COLLEGE 
(Eagles) 

Maroon and bal 


BOSTON UNIV. 


(Terriers) 

Scarlet and White 
14—Syracuse. =. ..... 14 
13 Pona State...... 35 
40—Brandeis:........ 14 
52—Lehigh..... Bice! 3 

6—Marquette....... if 
7—Holy Cross....... 20 
31—Villanova........ 19 
20—Temple.......... 0 
BOWDOIN 
(Polar Bears) 
White 
32—Tufts...........; 6 


18—Wesleyan........ 0 
OQ—Ambherst......... 28 
14—Williams........ 20 
iio Yaar st sarees 
38—Bates........... 13 
UMaine... cess 35 
BRADLEY 
(Braves) 


Maroon and ee 
13—Illinois Norm. . 


13—Bowling Green. . .39 
O—Wayne.. 


12—Toledo. 


12—St. Ambrose. : 
BRANDEIS 
(Judges) 
Biue and White 
25—Bridgeport....... 0 
6—Northeastern.....48 
14—Boston Univ..... 40 
6—Wayne.......... 0 
38—Massachusetts....14 
26—Springfield....... 19 
6—New Haven...... 7 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 
(Cougars) 

Blue and White 
27—Montana........ 13 
25—San Jose State... 28 
12—New Mexico..... 12 

7—Utah State....... 14 
19—Denver......«.... 27 


6—W yoming 27 
12—Colorado A. & M.34 
tn ioc St. (Tempe) .26 
32—Utah 33 


BROOKLYN 
(Kingsmen) 
Maroon and Gold a 


0—W agner 


O—Upsala.......+.. 67 38—Davidson. . 


and colors; Nov. 28 games see page 43 


BROWN 
(Bruins, Bears) 
“Amie and White 


27—Rutgers......... 20 
6—Holy Cross...... (0) 
13—Pruinceton........ 27 


BUCKNELL 
(Bisons) Z 
Orange and Blue 
35—Buffalo.......... 6 
13—Mubhlenberg...... 18 
O—Holy Cross...... 40 
21—Temple... 3.0.0.2 220 
6—Lafayette....... 7 
6— Lehigh yc. <<).0'+ 20 
12—Colgate......... 19 
13—Gettysburg...... 26 
13—Delaware........ 34 


7 
6— Western bees hg 


0—Findlay . .34 
O—Alfred....... 47 
20—Ohio Northern.... 0 
CALIFORNIA 
(Golden Bears) 
Blue and Gold 
0—Baylor. . 2.0.7... 5 
26—Oregon State..... 0 
19—Ohio State....... 33 
40— Penny deas sek 0 


34—San J Jose State... .14 
20—So. California . “+ -B2 


7—U. C.L.A....... ‘0 
54—_Washington Neu noo 25 
O—Oregon ies oo. 5:0)0 0 
21—-Stanford,........ 21 


CARNEGIE TECH 
(Tartans) 
Tartan Plaid 
O—Westminster..... 6 
21—Allegheny........ 12 
27—John Hopkins.... 0 
26—Geneva.......... 27 
31—Case’Tech....... oS 
13—St. Vincent. ff 
.21—Wash.-Jefferson... 7 
Td—“Lebigh oi. os ans 126 
CHATTANOOGA 
(Moccasins) 


Blue and Gold 
6—Mississippi.. . 
6—Memphis Stat 

39—Jacksonville. . 
7—Tennessee... . 
7—E. Texas State...19 
6—Dayton.......... 4 


44—Louisville........ 
14—Alabama........ 21 
16—Xavier.......... 6 
19—Mississippi So... .33 
CINCINNATI 
(Bearcats) 
Red and Black 
14—-Tulsa: sss ees 7 
7—Margquette....... 31 
57—Wm. & Mary.... 7 
41—Toledo.......... 7 
20—Xavier (Ohio).. 6 
66—Western Reserve.. 0 
27—Dayton......... 0 
reer rin bel trace Miers 0 


67— 
oi Miami Tonio)": 0 
THE CITADEL 


(Bulldogs) 

Light Blue & White 
6—Tulane.......... 
0—South Carolina. . .25 
Q—Furman,........ 27 
0o—V. M. I... 14 
0@—Florida..... 60 
oes eae 14 
0o—V 22 


ie tlenisnl 


iami 
7—South ‘Oaralinas 
18—Wake Forest 


el see 
9—Auburn... 


COAST GUARD 
(Cadeys, Bears 


" COLBY!: 
(White Mules) 
Blue and Gray 


14—American Int’ ri Loreal 19 


O—Trinity.... cae 4 
7—Bowdoin......... 


COLGATE 
(Red Raiders) 
Maroon and White 
7 Cornell. ...intne 


6—Holy Cross. / 1... 
d 28 


26—H 


Yale... 
33—Rutgers 
19—Bucknell. 
18—Syracuse. 


7 
COLL. OF PACIFIC 


(Tigers) 
Orange ond Black 
25—Stanford..°..... 20 
20—Washington St. . .26 
13—Tulsa 22 


%—Texas fecha 34 
20—Marquette....... 20 
cae Jose State.... 7 
33—Tdaho... . i eu 0 
21—Fresno State..... 21 
20—Utah State... .. 14 

COLORADO 

(Buffaloes) 

Silver and Gold 
21—Washington...... 20 
20—Arizona.|.......5 14 


20—Oklahoma....... 27 
41—Iowa State....... 34 
21—Utal... SP. ahi 0 
14—Nebraska: 21.7) 0. 10 


COLUMBIA (Lions) 
Light Blue & White 


14—Lehigh. 0.5.5; 
19—Princeton® ) io va0 20 
1=Yale). cs Sacer 13 
6—Harvard......... 0 
7—ATMY eee 40 
13—Corneil Bee oro 27 
25—Dartmouth...... 19 
6—-NAVYscu ah. 14 
27—Rutgers. i 5... 5: 13 
CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies) 
Blue and White 
O0—Yale. 55.3. .Gan 32 
41—Massachusetts.... 0 
26—St. Lawrence..... 6 
18—Maine.......,... 18 


6—New Hampshire... 0 
(Brown. 2s, see 42 
13—Rhode Island..... .19 
CORNELL (Big Red) 
Carnelian and White 


27 cues sithe taxstercuaee if 
7—Rice..... Boos 
6—_Navy . 26 
0—Yale <0 

26—Princeto 219 
27—Columbia. 13 
0—Syracuse. . 26 

28—Dartmouth......26 
(PON) fo ha as ow moe 7 


ARTMO 
(Indians) 
Oak Green 


coke 


iS] 
oO 
Nay 
fa 
4 
Ped 


34—Princeton. “*)illi2 | 7—Tennessee....... 


4 DAVIDSON FORDHAM 
‘ (Wildcats) Nae 
4 Bee aie See. na 21—Detroit, -......+.57 
q : 13—Syracuse........ 
13—Boston m Colleze.. . 
40—Rutgers.:.2:.... 
20—Miami..... 
21—-Penn State.<..2. 28 |) ee eh eee ee 
28—Temple x . ON “aaa pe Se ee eee 
ees Cross. ... (Statesmen) | KANSAS STATE 
wi 3 Ors Orange and Purple 
DELAWARE Blucand White patie SS arden 9 
(Blue Hens) 47—Johns Hopkins...13 | 19—Allegheny.. ek Re pire nS 
Blue and Gots 39—Dickinson....... 6 
i ae ae Be “is 33—Drexel..... . 6 es 20—Iowa State. 
s ceew acres ar 27 | {orient 39 | 19—Hamilton...-.... 0| 28—Colorado. . 
48—New Hampshire.. 0 | 19 Muhlenberg... 7 HOFSTRA 21—Wichita. . 
ES es Z | 21—Gettysburg.-°:'40| (Flying a he 
13—Lafavette... Epes FURMAN : Blue and Gold =. | .6—Missouri.....,.. 
34—Bucknell.. . 3 urple Hurricanes) | 21—Bridgeport....... 6) 26—Arizona......... 
Pann Purple and White 7—St. Lawrence... 
(Pioneers) 33—Newberry. rate arbi Ope ic Sago 2 a mC ay eee er 
Grimson and Gold oo AY jar 6 | 27—Rnhode island’ :112| 9-4 CU... 
AGE GolGrado 13 —The Citadel... ... of | ietioemat eats ae SO 
13—South Carolina... UG. C LOA eee 
(ges BLS Dapp --24 | 34—Davidson........ 0 | 33—Kings Point...... 6 | 23—Towa State....... 
7 Decor Mi tarie 7—Wottord 6| 13—Upsala. .. .15 | 27—Colorado 
Eset ODtADS -:22 | 19presbyterian. .... 0| 6—Seranton... : ; 
TRUMAN a re ss 3 ss 40 | 14—Florida State... 1! 7 
of beh ¥6 oung. oF 21—Wake Forest a xo 
ip—wichita......,,.12 | GEO. WASHINGTON Royal Purple 
12—Utah State... .0v21 (Colonials) 28—Dartmouth..... = 8 
13—Wyoming........13 “i ras ad Blue 18 19—Colgate......... 6| ° “KENTUCKY.” 
DETROIT 2 : ig oa oS a eee 576 (Wildcats) 
(Titans) 20—Virginia. . O—Quantico. -~.. : Blue and White 
Cardinal and White 6—West Virginia... . 6—Texas A. & M.... 
33—N. Dakota State.. 6 | 12—William & Mary.. 7 6—Mississippi 
sO orRe Se aes AY aa eee Bees oF 7—Marquette. . a bate : 
—Fordham........ —Maryland....... a, ‘ 
19—Houston......... 25 aa tot ep EL 0 20—Fordham........ 
Joe Nar ES et 35—Richmond....... 7 : IDAHO 
-—O * . seer anda Ss) 
0—Marquette....... 19 GEORGIA TECH 
20—Boston College. ..33 | (Yellow Jackets) Gee taeneeee 20—Memphis State... 
BRM E A cee lve, o 0 eer aa White 0 h.......... {31 | 27—DPennessee << 
26—Wichita......... 6) ammonia ae ee 0 | 20—Montana.......: KINGS POINT 
DICKINSON C= Sai. Us nae x Mariners) 
(Red Devils) Q7-—Tulanex, vr swine 13 | Q—Oregon State..... 
Red and White 86—AUDUID: «cn. cae. 6| 6—Oregon....... 25 log RP Ene 
O—Western Md..... 14 | 14—Notre Dame..... 27} O—Coll. of Pacific. .. A ee 
poe & Jeff cae 43—Vanderbilt....... Q| 7—Utah State...... 19 
—F. : . 20—Clemson.... 
13—Juniata. . .43 | 6—Alabaima. fanieie hl Pies es oo 
2b ine ‘a4 | 13—Duke. ' a ane ene Blue 6 Re Cee 
0—Gettysburg. .....32 GEORGIA 21—Nebraska........21| 7—Adelphi.....1 1.7 
12—Johns Hopkins ..13 (Bulldogs) LAv AS eee 
DRAKE Red and Black (Leopards) 
(Bulldogs) 32—Villanova... Maroon und White 


Blue and White 16—Tulane...... 


0—Kansas State. 12—Texas A. & M,.,,14] 21—Purdue.......... 2 
14—Denver...... 13—Maryland 19—Michigan........ 3 ThYanhere nee 
18—South Dakota pans, Shs Wlerasiats wioctiein 7—Wisconsin....... ears 
0—Wichita. 27—North Carolina, . .14 | 39—Northwestern. ... 
12—Iowa State...... 12—Alabama........ 33 
21—Bradley......... at 7—Florida,......06. 21 INDIANA 13—Rutgers. 
19—Wayne.......... 25 | 18—Auburn,........ 39 (Hoosiers) 7—Delaware. : 
27—Iowa Teachers.,..20 | O—Miss, South...... 14 Cream and Crimson 33—Lehigh...... ae 
DREXEL GETTYSBURG 1 eee 38 | “LEBANON VALLEY 
(Dragons) (Bullets) (Flying Dutchmen) © 
Blue and Gold Orange and Biueé- | 45 Nwinvion dteta 4 Blue and White 
12—West Chester es .47 7—Delaware........ 19 I 5 Wilkes. See 
os en ely eat ice ae pea) eb we 9 4 if 8h ON 2 P, Cae 
eet On ge Ce —Albright......... 7 ok 
7—Randolph- nERCeD mu 22—Lehigh.......... 7 20—Minnesota. 14—Muhienberg. Bde 7 
7—Dickinson, ; 20—Muhlenberg...... 19) epee earatce ’ 19—Gettysbure..._, 7 
20—Swarthmore...... 8 60—Lebanon Valley.. .19 UP CUE «aia oF as we 13—Albright.....: ; ae 
DUKE ye MA 9 IOWA STATE 32—W. Maryland... .20 
(Blue Devils) 26—Bucknell......... (Cyclones) EHIGH 5 
Blue and White 40—F. & M.......5. Cardinal and ae Ginoees 
20—South Carolina... 7 HAMILTON 35—South yee Brown and White 
19—Wake Forest..... 0 (Continentals) 0—Northwestern. 7—Columbia........ 1 
21—Tennessee....... 7 Buff and Blue NSAS. owas 5 23 | 13—Delaware. -26 
20—Purdue.......... 4 | 7—Brooklyn........ A 27—Buffalo..... . Mt 
18—Army.........6. 4 | 6—Wagner..... dake 13—Missouri.. 7—Gettysburg. . . 22, 
31—N. C. Blake 0 | 2—Swarthmore 3 7—Drake.. 12—Boston Uniy..... 
eee ae 6 | 13—Haverford 34—-Colorado 13—Muhlenberg...... 
H—Navy....... 0 | O—Hobart... 19—Nebraska, ‘ 26—Carnegie Tech.. 
10=ceorgia Tech 3 O—Union.... 0—Oklahoma....... 13—Lafayette........ g 


; nee as ) : 7 


Mississipi St.. 


weenie 


are MAINE 
(Black ae 
Pale B 
Rhode Island. 
ere mont es aK: 
ew Hampshire. 
ae ee if 


(Hilltoppers) 
Blue and Old Gi ig 
0. Dakota St.. 
i—Cincinnati....... ib 


3—Holy Cross. . 
5—Michigan State. 
MARYLAND 
(Terrapins) 


Miami 
24—South Carolina... 
27—Geo. Washington. 
38—Mississippi 
-21—Alabama 


oe 
Maroon and White 
m4—Bates........5.. 12 
| OA ca eho 41 
7—Springfield....... 20 
14—Rhode Island... .41 
14—Northeastern.... .41 
14—Brandeis... . . 38 
6—Tufts........... 14 
MIAMI 
“2 (rorricanes) 
Orange, Green & White 
27-“Florida State.. i) 
ie—Baylor.- ow... :21 
89—Clemson......... tl 
16—Nebraska... .20 
0—Maryland . .30 
0—Fordham 20 
20—Auburn .29 
SS ie ee 0 
MICHIGAN STATE 


(Spartans) - 
Green and White » 7 


iO. Ui cae ess 
47—Indiana......... 


34—Oregon State 

28—Ohio State. 

14—-Michigan. . 

2i—Marquette 
MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 

_ Maize and Blue 
50—Washington...... 0 
26—Tulane 


3—Illinois. . 
6—Michigan 
20—Ohio State....... 0 
MIDDLEBURY 
(Panthers) 
f Blue and White 
-12—Wesleyan........ 7 
O—Bates........... 13 
0—Williams. . ee 
6—Tufts... 47 
7—Trinity. 33 
27—Norwich. . 38 
7—Vermont........ 0 


er : 
act (Golden Go dan Cope) be 


ieieacee i 
Michigan State. . 
nee a 


34—Memphis State... 
26—Tennessee.... 
21—No. Texas St 
21—Auburn.... 2 
13—Kentucky...:: 

7—Alabama........ 
20—Texas Tech...... 
21—Tulane..... 
26—L. S. 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels) 
Red and Blue 
Be EN AnOOES Pearse 
22—Kentucky.. : 


MISSOURI 
(Tigers) 
Old Gold and Black 
6—Maryland....... 20 
PA —— Purdue .s.<avsinbe cue of 


14— Indiana... ....... 7 
7—Oklahoma.... 
16—Kansas State..... 
10—Kansas.......... 
MUHLENBERG 
(Mules) 
Cardinal and Gray 
O—Albright......... 
18—Bucknell........ 13 
20—Lafayette........ iD 
39—Lebanon Valley. .14 
19—Gettysburg...... 20 
6—Delaware........ 18 
O—Lehighy aici. hs. 13 
a Ne Ns erence) oe 19 
NAVY 
(Midshipmen) 
Blue and Gold 
6—Wm. & Mary.... 6 
| 55—Dartmouth...... 7 
26—Cornell.......... 6 
Oe paeeien tenet ee 7 
G—Penn, iiiveinh. tes 9 
7—Notre Dame..... 38 
O—Duke........... 0 
14—Columbia BTR 6 
NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
Scarlet and Cream 
12—Oregon.......... 20 
21—Illinois... 6.6.64. 21 
O—Kansas State... ..27 
6—vittsburgh....... 14 
20——Miamil). 2.625. 16 
7—Missouri.....%.... 23 
9—Kansas,......-.» 
27—Iowa St......7... 19 
10—Colorado........ 14 
7—Oklahoma....... 30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Wildcats) 

Blue and VE ae 
27—Upsala....... 13 
14—Rhode Island 13 
21—Maine..... 6 

0—Delaware. 48 


34—St. Lawrence : 
0—Connectictut..... 
7—Springfield....... 6 


121] 
-13 


7 40—Pittsburgh 


g| 33—Virginia 


NO. CAR. STA 
0. a 
Red and White 


7—No. Osroitha Saudia 
eo. Washi: 20 


7 r 
45—Kansas... 


0—West Virginia. ee 
NORTH CAROLINA 
s 


OQ—Maryland 
14—Georgia 
6—Tennessee 
0—So. Carolina. ... 
14—Notre Dame... 


NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 
Red and ieee 
7—Rhode Island. 
Oe Coes oe) gw SE are 
24—American Int'l. 
48—Brandeis........ 6 
41—Massachusetts. , 
33—Vermont:. 2.4.5... ‘18 


NORTHWESTERN 
(Wildcats) 
Purple and White 
35—Iowa St; 
33—Arm 


12—Michigan.......- 20 
27—Pittsburgh....... 
13—Ohio State....... 


NORWICH 
(Horsemen) 
Maroon & Old Gold 


29—Maine Maritime... 0 
13—St. Michael’s..... 31 
O—Springfield....... 19 
7—Colby . .20 
13—Vermont..... 26 
38—Middlebury......27 
40—Worcester Tech. . 6 
AOR, Pdi. sice cans 20 


NOTRE DAME 

(Fighting Irish) 

Blue and Gold 
28—Oklahoma....... 21 
37—Purdue.......5... rf 
23—Pittsburgh....... 14 
27—Georgia Tech.... a 


OHIO STATE 
(Buckeyes) 

Scarlet and Crm 
36—Indiana. ; 
33—Callfornia . 
20—Illinois. 
12——Pennic, a z 
20—Wisconsin. . 
27—Northwestern.... 
13—Michigan State... 
21—Purduesin acre 6 


OHIO UNIV. 
(Bobcats) 
Green and White 


67—W. Michigan. . 


9 38—Morris Harvey... 7 


22—Bowling Green. ..14 
6—Marshall........ 9 


OKLA, A. & M. 
(Aggies; Cowboys) 
Orange and Black 
13—Hardin-Simmons. 0 
7—Arkansas........ 6 

13—Texas Tech..... 
14—Wichita....,.... 
14—Houston....,... 
14—Detroit.'......... 
28—Tulsa. 2... ete 
20—Wyoming........ 
4i1—Kansas.......... 


27—Colorado. 
34 


dah 
6— Michigan State... 
7—Washington St. 
7—Oregon....... 


OREGON 
(Webfoots) 
Green and Yellow 


0—Washington St. . 

6—Washington.,.... 4 
26—San Jose State. 

13 i= OS Rea nee 


PENN STATE 

(Nittany Lions) 

Blue and White 
O—Wisconsin....... 20 


28—Fordham........ 
54—Rutgers......... 26 
17—Pittsburgh....... 0 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 
Red and Blue 


6 

14—aleee + an eer 24 
20—Notre Dame..... 28 
14—ArTmy:.... pare 21 
7—Cornell..,......5 t 


PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 
Blue and Gold 
7—West Virginia....17 
7—Oklahoma....... 7 


21—Northwestern,.... 
14—Minnesota....... 
26—Virginia......... 0 
40—No. Carolina St.. 6 

O—Penn State.~ . on. 17 


PRINCETON 
igers) 
Orange and BERS 
20—Lafayette.. 
20—Columbia. 


‘9—Rutgers. 

7—Navy. 

19—Cornel 
27—Brown 

6—Harvard 
24—Yale.,.......:08 26 
12—Dartmouth......34 
PURDUE 

(Boilermakers) 

Old Gold & Black 
7—Missouri........- 14 
7—Notre Dame..... 37 

14—Duke.. ov. ies 20 

19—Wisconsin....... 28 
6—Michigan State. 0 
se Pere ire cr 21 
O—I0WA.... se nese 
6—Ohio States. aue8 21 

30—Indiana........- 0 


iodides de, 


Ba oa oe a 


R. P. bs 
(Fighting i pera 
herr hite 


0—Nort: fee 
Gaeta voir’ oe 
| Mes, cet oi 
—-Rochester....... 
$3 Worvester Tech. .12 
6—Coast Guard..... 12 
20—Norwich......... 40 


RHODE ISLAND 
ams 
Blue and White 


12—Hofstra. ae 
1s—Springaeld. ones 
19—Connecticut...... 


RICE 

(Owls) 
Blue and Gray 
20—Florida......... ‘ 
28—Cornell.......... 
ees 


RICHMOND 
(Spiders) 
Red and Blue 
28—Randolph-Macon. 0 


16—Davidson........ 0 
a V = Bes, 6 ne 7 
oD a ae Renee 21 
27—Wash. & Lee..... 19 
13—Wake Forest..... on 


14—Boston College. . a 
0—Wm. & Mary. 
7—Geo. Washington. “35 


ROCHESTER 

(Yellowjackets) 

Blue and Yellow 
18—Alleghany....... 6 
6—Williams........ 14 


RUTGERS 
(Queensmen: The 
Scarlet) 
eoariet 


ST. LAWRENCE 
(Larries) 

Scarlet and Brown 
25—Union........... 7 
18—Hofstra. Ce een A 

6—Connecticut...... 26 
1s ay 0-10 7 
0—New Hampshire. .34 
46—Ohio Northern. . .13 


SCRANTON 
(Royals) 
Purple and White 

7—Youngstown.....12 
32—St. Vincent’s..... 7 
25—Bloomsburg...... 7 

V—Templei. i... 3.5 33 
20—Upsala,.......... 19 
27—St.. Francis....... 7 

O-—Albright .2 0)... . 19 
20—Hofstra....... 6 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

(Gamecocks) 
Garnet and Black 

UR ns cae cceyeree 
25—Citadel.......... 0 
TO——Vitginia......... 0 
2/—-Furman......... 13 
14—Clemson......... 7 
6—Maryland....... 24 


18—North Carolina... 0 
20—West Virginia... a 


SO. CALIFORNIA 


rojans) 
nal and G Sige 
29-“Was hington St...13 
17—Minnesota....... w 
27—Indiana........- 14 
13—Wash fi ees ana 
ae Ba RS State. . 0 
37 Oregon ie Re 13 
23—Stanford......... 20 
AOE i. Rey ter 13 
SO. METHODIST 
(Mustangs) 
Crimson and Blue 
4—Georgia Tech 6 
20—Missouri.......-. 
12—Rice. .....,..... 7 
14—Kansas.......... 
T= F CXASn sa setiertes ere 


SPRINGFIELD 
(Maroons) 
Maroon and White 
O—Amer. Int'l....:. 0 
34—\Cortland State... : 


2 
6—New Hampshire... 7 


STANFORD 
(Indians) 
Cardinal and White 
20—Coll. of Pacific. . "a8 


1—OPFeOROR.. wi). cies + 5 
21—Dlinois.........- 33 
ieee ee SERte ae 0 
21—U. C. Bevwks. 20 
ig Wastington aeiars 7 


48—Washington St...19 
20—So. California: ., .23 
54—San Jose State... 0 
21—California....... 21 


SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 
13—Ursinus.........32 
7—Swarthmore......27 
7—National Aggies. .13 


6—Johns Hopkins. . .12 
O—Juniata......0... 39 
13—Haverford....... 22 


SWARTHMORE 
(Little Quakers) 
Garnet and White 


27—Susquehanna..... 7 
13—Hamilton,....... 2 
21—UTrsinus. 0.85 ais. 38 
13—Wesleyan......., 27 
19—Johns Ra Pan 
6—Drexel dics she 20 
20—Haverford....... 7 
SYRACUSE 
(Orangemen) 
Orange 
42—Temple.......... 


14—Boston U,.. 
20—Fordham... 
14—Penn State 

13—Illinois Sencntcan ents 


26—Cornell... 04... 
34—Colgate.,......, 


Is) 
Cherry and White 
34—Albright 
0—Syracuse. 42 
27—Bowling Green. 0 
27—Bucknell 121 


7—Bainbridge Troster 7 

0—Fordham*. 7227” 

0—Boston Univ..... 20 
TENNESSEE 
(Volunteers) 


Orange and Wie 
Cee Ru telbps St. a 


Pi a srr Spake 7 
O—Alabama......... 0 
59—Louisville........ 6 
20— ia Carolina... 6 
32—Las. Os cue 114 
y— Fiorida IS Ce wt 

21—Kentucky........ 27 


TEXAS TECH. 
(Red Raiders) 
Scarlet and Black 


Fiero = Pacific. 
71—N. &M. 0 
37_—Mieslastppr St-25220 


52—Arizona......... 27 
40 — Tubs oso 2 bean 7 
41—Houston......... 21 
TEXAS 
(Longhorns) 
pi ap and White 

7—L Us.. aeeeas 
41 Villanova Was a aracgiets 12 
28—Houston......... 7 
14—Oklahoma....... 19 
16—Arkansas........ 
13—-Rilos..< oc knee 18 
16-8. MOUs a Sas 
21—Baylor. |. 355.5% 20 
13-—T; GoGo cass 
21—Texas A.&M..... 12 

TRINITY 
(Hilltoppers ;Bantams) 
Blue and Gold 

32—Hobart.......... 
27 TURA he acces 14 
34—Colby. 2.2.6. ia 0 
33—Middlebury...... 7 
14—Coast Guard..... 25 
14—Amherst.. 25.2... 20 

7—Wesleyan.......% 12 
32—Sewanee......... 20 

UFTS 
(Jumbos) 

Brown and Blue 
6—Bowdoin...,.... 32 
6—Worcester T. .=.., 0 
14—Trinity..... cer 
47—Middlebury - 6 

12—Williams. aa) 

6—Amherst..... -13 

14—Massachusett 6 
TULANE 


(Green Wave) 
Green and ioe aye 


54—-Citadel. 6 
14—Georgia. z 16 
7—Michigan, ... - 26 


13—Georgia Tech 
yeh ae 
7—Auburn. 
O—Army..... 
O— Mississippi se 
7—Vanderbilt. . 


TULSA 
(Golden Hurricane) 
Blue, Crimson cd ous 
7—Cincinnati. 14 

10—Wichita...... 


fi 19 
22—Coll. of Pacific. . .13| 


13—Alabama........ 141 
14— ee Nerdy rea: 13 
14—Okla, A.&M..... 2 
23—Houston......... 21 


UNION 

(Dutchmen) 
Garnet 

7—St. Lawrence 


22—Washington 
13—So. California. 


UPSALA 


19—King’s... 
35—Adelphi. . 
19—Scranton. 


ORSINUS. (Bears) 
Red, Gold and Black 


14 eriviadn Young 7 
14—Colorado AéN &M..1 : 
33—Montana........ 


7 
14—Coll. of Pacific. . .20 
UTAH (Redskins) 
Cardinal and White 
28—Arizona 


(Commodores) 
Gold and Black 
7—Pennsylvania 
12—Alabama. 
6—Mississippi 
6—Baylor. 
28—Virginia. 
0—Georgia ae 
14—Kentucky. 
21—Tulane 


r PROP NN 


BAIS eaGa~109 69 


oo 
me 
| 
Be 

rola 
mH 
Bs 
K4=) 
5 
o7] 
° 
a 


MONT 
(Catena 
Green and Gold 

38—Dartmouth J. V..13 


a 


0—Maine 
13—St. Michaels. .... 13 
28—Rochester,...... 
26—Norwich......... 13 
18—Northeast....:.: 33 
O—Middlebury...... a 
VILLANOVA 
(Wildcats) © 
Blue and White = 
19—Georgia:. > 6d. coe 325 
12—Texas 


O—Kenmieky titele Papeete 19 
21—Xavietiasas. nee 40 
31—Boston U........ 19 

Bgl eee? » pene 1 


i: 
(Cadets, Keydets) 
Red, White and Yellow 
44—Catawba 


21—Vir, ais Ris noe hee 6 
20—West Virginia | 
7—Florida State. ‘ 
20—Wm. & Mary 19 
0—Cincinnati. . SF 
3 


28—Virginia Tech. ._. 


eat Purpl mi md Gold 
| sd ea 
oo 


7—Carnegie Te 35 hit rni: 
js Sr 2€ 25—Case Tech. SAS; 6— UL CL Fete 
ona nee h ‘ 20—Wash. State 

VIRGINIA 

(Cavaliers) 


oe ay arp ae WASHINGTON AND | {_ Middilebury...... 
LEE B in 18 


36 y (Generals) 
pitta me Sie) ssa Blue and White 
tesa 47—Shepherd........ 0 


siete 7—Trinity.... 
Sasso Diaz WEST VIRGINIA 


WAGNER Wis, Rina eee 32 
a ene msy 255 7 3f— Montana, 
Green a e | 34—Davidson.,...... 7) 1/—Pittsburgh....... _ ate 
: 1 Virginians). =. .<+. 13| 4/—-Waynesburg..... 21—Colo A&M, 
8 33—Wm. & Mary.... ash. & Lee.. 6] edOWEe wees e eee 


; Parsee ae = 
2 ep eee 9 20—Penn 8 ‘State. ee aS Ms od 


33—Worcester Tech. 21. 
20—Ambherst.. . 2 


34—Northwestern. 
34—HIllinois...... ‘ 


ai 
Mags 2 14—So. Castine: oo. 3 aga oe ACE 
WASHINGTONSTATE| 61—No. Car. State. YALE 
(Cougars) (Elis; Bulldogs—un- 
Scarlet and sae ( Vy official) 
ne 13—So, California. Green, Gold and Silver Yale Blue and eae 
BAUME 5c, . Se 9| 26—Coll. of Pacific. ae 16—Wake Forest..... 14| 32—Connecticut..... 


Cc. 
(homer State......7 
25—Washington...... 


All America Football Teams for 1953 
e LOOK MAGAZINE : 
_ (Grantland Rice and Football Writers Association of America) 
(Composite double team selected without indication of preference) 
Ken Buck College of the Pacific 
Don Dohoney Michigan State 


Carlton Massey Center ney, pelgenhere 
an Ameche 


uk 
Jack Shanafelt j J. C. Caroline. 
Art Hunt Bob Garrett 
Paul Giel 


328 Rice 
Crawford Mims Mississippi ... Notre Dame 
Ray Correll Kentucky Mississippi State 


COLLIER’S 64TH ALL AMERICA TEAM 


Steve Meilinger.......-.-. =scortucky Genter Larry Morris....c...: pane Georeie Tesh 
pon OnONE YS: chigan State | Back Pal’ Gleb wa uly testes preemie Minnesota 
Staisitn. : Back Paul Cameron : 
Bob Fleck. - . Syracuse | Back Johnny Lattner....... 5.00506 Notre Dame 


Crawford M - Se FOES : ississippi | Back Jz. C.Caroline 15. .21.). sere aBiclete seeloe Illinois 


ASSOCIATIONS 


First Team Crawford Mims ; + . Mississippi 
Don Dononey Stace : ...Michigan State Larry Morris Georgia Tech 
Carlton Masse; Texas Johnny Lattner Notre Dame 


UNITED PRESS 


Hunter. Pal Gielr ee sano ile eee eee Minnesota 
Gtaaley aebes. Per Pe SOO eA Maryland Paul Cameron U.C.L.A. 
PT ORRODOLGS ope pein no « slareieur ee Oklahoma J. C. Caroline Tilinois 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern | Southwest 
Conference Conference Conference Conference 


APSO .|Texas A & M 
vy io < e Ws Ci ee Anse t sie. Georgia....... Texas 

Ngee cee . 8. ae Ree 6S ee cae tee 

Rae -8.-C- iapiene Boos eorgia Tec TCs 

5 Tada rg Be Muar ola. o:500 0 0 | DUBE cs wesc uvin es Alabama. .... .|Texas... 


cos oe. ( California. ..:. «7 yoann non & Lee| Kentucky... ..:|Tex 
eta aieacho .|Stanford. »+ees. | Georgia Tech . 


aya T DURE Seen aoe ree Georgia TEC ‘|Texas 


yaaa ‘aay WiDiG) L.A ea, \Dukersace o-- 3: Alabama. .\Texas-Rice 


Figures in parentheses after games d 


ROSE BOWL 
Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
1930—Southern California 47, bigs ep 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington Si 
1932—-Southern California 21, 
1933—-Southern California 35, Pitt 


enote attendance: 
below, see earlier editions of ihe Wor. 


1946—Southern California 1 Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
ioai_telend Stanford 21, Nebraska. 13 = 1,506) 
1942*—Oregon ee 20, Duke * 


1943—-Georgia DCs lacs, G30 100) 
1944—Southern Soalifornia 29, “Washington 0 8, f.cee) 
1945—Southern California 25, Ee cl ty o (@ os ied 


fee ea 14, came 6 oe ge 
952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 (96,825) 
1953—Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 (100,000) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 


Records of Post Season Football Gandeet 


=. sa =, rn 


‘or Bowl Game results previous to those 
Id Almanac 


1o44_souttiwes Lt Texas 17, New Mexico 0 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 (13, 000) ‘ 
1946—New Mexico 34, Denver 24 (15,000) ‘ 
ia Ti ay Be { 


90). 

COTTON BOWL 

(Dallas, Tex.) 
1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,620) 
1944—Texas 7, ‘Randolph J Field 7 (15,000) 
1945—Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Chi 

(37,500) 

1946—Texas uri 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana State 0 (38,000) 
1948—Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 


(47,000 

ios eS: Methodist Oregon 13 (69 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolins ny (75,347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75 


1952—Kentucky 20, Texas arcs 


A 
ae eae 1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 (75 


a Orleans, eee 


946—Oklahoma ares 33, St. Mary’ 's 13 (75,000) 
igat_Georeia 20, N (73,000) 
1948—Texas 27, intone 7 ,000) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 (82,000) 
1952—-Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82, 000 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 


1945—North 26, South 0 (20,00 
1946—South 20, Ae - (22, 500) 
1947—South 33, North 6 (22,500 
1948—North 19, South 13 GP ,000) 
) Lee apa 27, — 13 


(82,000) i9s1—South 20; North 14 (22,000) 
ORANGE BOWL 1952—-South 28, North 7 (22,000 


Fl EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(Miami, Fla.) Rat ls 


1943—Alabama 37, Boston College a Gs, any (San me! ) 5 
1 reins State 19, Texas A. 14 rede oeld 13, West 12 (69,000) + 


St ae 0) (60,000) 
1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) ) 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, een ye (59,578) 


t 7 (60,000) 
1947—West 13, East 9 (62,000) 
1948—East 40, West 9 (60,000) 
i—East 14, West 12 ais — 


1949—Texas 41, Georgia 28 (60, 1949, Jan. 

1950—Santa Clara 21, ientucky rr (64,816) 1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 ( He 
1951—Clemson 15, Miami 14 (65, 1950, Dec. 30—West 16, East va t627000 
1952—-Georgia Tech 17, Baylor is 165, 837) 1951, Dec. 29—East 15. West 1 


4 (60,000) 
6 (66,280) Dec. 27—East. 2i, West 20 (62,000) 


OTHER 1952 POST SEASON GAMES 2 

Gator Bowl (Jacksonville, Fla.)—Florida 14, | ridge (Ky.) 20. Tokyo Rice Bowl (Tokyo, Japan 
Tulsa 13. Tangerine Bowl (Orlando, Fla.)—East | Camp Drake 25, Yokosuka Navy Base 6 (First F, 
Texas State 33, Tennessee Tech 0. Prairie View | East interservice championship). Shrine Neo 
Bowl (Houston, Texas)—Texas Southern 13, Prairie | South All-Star Game (Miami, Fla.) Dec. 25, a 
View A&M 12. Salad Bowl (Phoenix, .)—_San ee 21, North 21. Senior Bowi (Mobile, t 
Diego Naval Training Center 81, Camp Breckin- , 1953)—North 28, South 13. 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1953 


NATIONAL A, A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 


Jan. 


Event Distance Winner Time Site 
PSU rete te tie itie watever 50 kilometers. . . | Leo Bigeress Finnish-Ameri- |4:59:56.9|Baltimore, Md... 
can 
eRe are i ieye-a, 00s 60/5 20 kilometers... . oa Be Laskau, 92nd St. Y. M.|1:43:09.3|Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
WEA tate tatnist s Siisieit ie. vais 35 kilometers... Jona Mt Deni, Verona Eagles|3:41:07.1|/Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
a, 
BVIUIC itt cveievals ale, ula lave 25 kilometers. . .|John M. Deni, Verona Eagles. . |2:16:33.0|Chicago, Ill. . 
Marathon.......... 26 mi. 385 ie ‘|Karl G. Leandersson, Sweden. . |2:48:12.5} Yonkers, N. Y. 
Me MGR Ss auti'o va fecace io 40 kilometers. S aeeheas McGhee, Detroit, |4:32:06.0 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ch. 

MEELLEG SIN TE TG. ice ave levees 80 kilometers. . . |John M. Deni, Verona Eagles... |2:59:08.0 Say City, 
VAIO A A> SAA OR OCS 20 kilometers... .|Dr. ee Robbins, Philadel-|1:07:37.0 Yonkers, N. Yr. 
phia, Pa. 

WAT ELE tiraas sie! lei sevens 15 kilometers... eloney. tines 92nd St. Y. M./1:15:09.0|/Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WRTRLC a etav ete bie, a'eis se 10 kilometers. .. Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y. M./0:47:25.0|/Buffalo, N. Y... 
OTHER WALKING AND CROSS-COUNTRY EVENTS 
Event Distance Winner Time Site 
Boston Marathon... stnOee ys 385 yds. .|Keizo Yamada, Japan..... 2: ee 51.0)Boston, Mass. 
Boardwalk Mile.....|1 mile.......... Browning Ross, Penn A. C..| 4:13.6 Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

J. G. Flannery 25 kilometers. ..|John A. Kelley, Boston Edi-| 1:24:16.0}Fishkill, N. Y,.. 

Marathon son Club 
Western Hemisphere |26 mi. 885 yds ..|Robert Cons, Cuiver City 2:46:30.0|/Culver City, 

Marathon A. C, alif. : 
Bath-London race. ..|100 miies... .|Wally Hayward, So. Africa .|*12:20:28.0|London, Eng... . 


*World record (unofficial). 


Winner, weight 


.|Henry of Navarre 1 
Oe (119 ee 


et 
Soottisk mee 
.|Bowling Brook 
-|Jean Bereaud (a23) 
Tidrim (i 


ee : 


bee e wee 


923. .|Zev Sy 
p24. .|Mad Play (126). 


Time 


tiles, 1874-1889; 


114 miles, 1890-1892; 


144 miles, 


{1.56 1-2 
2.11 1-2 


in nintitee and seconds. 
on 760 yards. A furlong is one-eig: 


BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, 
(inaugurated 1867. Distance 142 mil 


Dollars 


_ Horse Racing Records 


Dollars means the winner’s share of the purse. 
hth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yard: 


Belmont Park © . 


COLTS ae FILLIES) 


Year 


eae ville (126 

..|War Naiairat (126) 
..|Pasteurized (126) 
.|Johnstown (126). 


‘}|Count Fleet 7A) 
..|Bounding Home (126) 
‘|Pavot (126) 


. .}Capot (126) 
. .|Middleground (126) 
.-/Counterpoint (126) 

. {One Count (126) 


Winner, weight 


‘ a 
KARMA 


t 
RDAAAMANAR 


WwVNwWHwWNN wy Nw 
BSesooneenessence 


S90 aes nie bat a eee Wh Ge 


SNNENNNSNNS 
t 
nn 


29 
-|2.30 1-5 
12.28 3-5 


re. 


82,500 


1893-1894; 


114 miles, 1895; 


eased to 112 miles, 1926. Run at 114, miles, 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912. 


Winner, age, weight 


t'The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 


SS 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884, Distance 10 furlongs) 


ahh 


NNN Se 
eosesooesesosso 


Sy 


eos 


esoosse 
NAannnse 


WW A GIGLIUS GiGi G0 CONTAINS 


Time 


ia) 


Wo TAG Na Wa 


AN 


‘ 
ud 


Dollars 


Year 


Time 


Winner, age, weight 
is Sap tate eee eee 2.04 1-5 
+ |2.03 
» (2.02 2-5 
.|2.06 3-5 
ar: . (2.03 2-5 
..|Petee Wrack (5 F {2.07 2-5 
..|Mokatam (4) (123)........ 2.02 2-5 
..|White Clover a ic) (115). .|2.03 2-5 
.|Equipoise (5) (132)........ 2.02 
Radon .03 3-5 
ocaptae 02 
BST so 2.04 3-5 
Shes tierlere 2.01 3-5 
er ORO aT 2.01 2-5 
-|2.02 4-5 
{2,01 3-5 
2.02 3-5 
2.01 4-5 
.|2.01 2-5 
2.01 1-5 
2.04 
= 2.02 
.. | Assault (4) rae 2.01 4-5 
..| Harmonica 03 
.|Vulcan’s Forge (4) (124).../2.03 
.|Loser Weeper (5) (115)..../2.02 
.|Busanda (4) (102)......... 2.02 3-5 
./One Hitter (6) (112)...... 2.02 
.|Tom Fool (4) (128) 


* LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur,.| Time 
\ 
By Jimminy (126)......... 13 2.43 1-5 13,085}|Who Goes There (126)....{ 8 /1.38 
Pot oO’ fee ze) Sa Reo 13 |2.43 3-5| 20,150)|Polynesian (126)......... 8 5 
School Tie (110)........... 13 |2.43 3-5| 18,300||Hampden (126).......... 
7|}\Cosmic Bomb (114)....... 13 |2.42 4-5| 19,050}|Faultless (126)........... 
Ace Admiral (114)......... 13 |2.44 1-5] 20,400)|Vulcan’s oe (126) 
Ponder (126)... 5 oe pete 13 |2.42 3-5| 15,500|/|Olympla (126)..........- 
Bed O’ Roses Vanes rN ecctreirs 13 |2.42 3-5 ,600|| Hill Prince 108) sNeuapineiatciets 
Counterpoint (126)........ 13 |2.43 2-5| 15,700||Battlefield (126)....;,.... 
Mark-Ye-Well (118)....... 13 |2.42 20,000||Armageddon (126). >, 
Piatan(LLO) ici ewe 13 (2.43 2-5) 20,150||Native Dancer (126) 
SMETROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS 
r. | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight ,|Fur.| Time 
iver (5) (134 1.35 4-5] 10,150}|/Pavot (126)...........65. 644/1.15 3-5 
Devil Diver {8 3 1.36 2-5| 18,350||Star Pilot (126).......... 644]1.17 1-5 
Gallorette (4) (1 se 1.37 22,050||First Flight (123)..... i 64/1.15 1-5 
Stymie (6) (124 Ae 1.37 2-5) 21,650]|Citation (122):........... 614)1.15 4-5 
Stymie (7) (126).......... 1.36 4-5) 21,200||Blue Peter (126)..,.. voeee] 644 (1.14 3-5 
Loser Weeper (4) (105). 1.36 2-5| 21,400}/Guillotine (122)..,.......| 644|1.15 3-5 
Greek Ship (3) (106) 1.36 3-5| 22,450)||Battlefield (122).......... 64 |1.15 2-5 
Casemate (4) (115)........ 1.35 2-5) 26,000/|Tom Foo! (122) ...., 64/1.17 1-5 
Mameluke (4) (112)....... 1.36 2-5| 25,200||/Native Dancer (22) ee, 624 |1.14 2-5 
153/Tom Fool (4) (130)........ 1.35 4-5] 25,800||Porterhouse (122)........ 64411.16 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; Morris Park, 1890-1965. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 145 
13g miles, 1896- -1925; in- 


Dollars 


Doll’rs 


) 
Doll’rs 


—— een) Py 


820 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Belmont Park (Cont'd) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND 
Xr. Winner, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs|; Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time 


1944 12,495||Bolingbroke (7) (125... ... 


15,215||Pot o Tuck wade tie 
21,180||Pavot —s (124) = ciate ae 
48'200||Phalanx (3) (117).......-- 
43,700||Citation (3) 
48,700||Ponder (3) (117)... .....- 
44,500)| Hill Prince it 


_ 
_ 


2 aoe 

ee _ pest 3 Move (00S Ree oon : 
GWG Zl )n- nic sts see m\e0 : 

1952 Real Delight (121)........- 45,100} One Count (3) (117)...... 
1953|Grecian Queen (121)....... 2. 18 3-51 45,500:|Level Lea (3) (117)....... 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs! Winner, weight Fur.| Time 


Pt tt tt 
Pt ee tt tt 


bet tab it bat et 


bt Pn et CN so 


Is Proud (119). 40,960||Fort Salonga (123) ees 
Evening Out (119) 41,345||Catspaw (117)........-... 0.47 1-5 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND 


Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. 
Rouge D: gon wy (160). . 6,195}|Burma Road (5) (136) 
Rayiwon Bera atiy oka 6,690||Mercator (6) (142). 

ke Arey 13,750||Elkridge (8) (151 

13/250|| Adaptable a) Je 5 
13,500||American Way (6) (1 at 
10, 425 fis Boots Ye 4 Vio oar atarae 
11;025]|Trough Hill (8) tou) eae 
ih ars Oedipus (5) vee Boras 


5 
SUH N RSS 
Poh bh pt Fa at tat et 


- 
) 


Senos 
Shedd etttinte ett 


~ 


1 3-5 


entesomen 


Jam (5) (156) . : 
The Mast (6) (157). 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OL 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. 


al aaaeaeea 
PR bo pe i Oe pe 
rm WD by Sky 0 00 
UN TH 


Yr. 


o 
g 
=| 


1944'Pot O’ Luck CEOS) oo. iste e ue 8 {1.37 2-5] 19,950;|Bertie S. (116)........... 0.54 1-5 
1945|Marine Victory (116)...... 8 1.39 1-5) 15,665||Beaugay (114)........... 0.51 4-5 
MonGra16) ss scr Hewes 8 {1.37 2-5| 20,550)|First Flight (110)......... 0.51 
Vulcan’s Eos @ ol arate (oir 8 11.36 3-5) 31,700||Caltha (119)........ 0.53 1-5 

(110) . 8 {1.37 0.53 4-5 
y ( 8 |1.37 0.51 2-5 
Uncle Miltic (122) 8 /1.36 Remove (110)..... 0.52 3-5 
Armageddon (122). 8 |1.38 Cigar Maid (110).... 0.52 
Laffango (122). 8 {1.38 Countess Jane (119)...... 10.52 1-5 
Fisherman (122). 8 : 25,700\|Evening Out (114)........ F 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP)_ 
Winner, weight Fur. Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Do! 


Alerted (115 eas 
Tom Fool (120) . 7,000||Dark Peter (4) (10: 
Navy Page (114) : i : ‘Tuscany (5) (122).... 


a a a it tt pe 


mSSHoOom mm 
SoCo CoH ee 


Empire City 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-¥YR. OLDS) 3 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |\Fur | Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Dolir 
1943/Slide Rule (3) (119)........ 916 /1.57 3-5} 22,700 aren che T2B) se ageiaeca 9146/1.57 1-. 
1944|Seven Hearts (4) Ceays tio 914 |1. Be sioliStie Up O20) crit: DicIL 86 Los 
1945|Stymie (4) (125).......... 916|1.56 4-5) 38,765 Sea C16) acavg Weteie eee 4 |1.56 
1946) Assault 8) (URRY tee musk, chan 9141.56 2-5| 38,600||/Bonnie Beryl (113)....... 16|1.56 
1947|Bridal Flower ( 108) 916|1.59 1-5) 39,700/|Phalanx (126)............ 4 }1.57 
1948|Better Self (3) Ny eeesincars 914|1.57 4-5) 39,600]|Miss Request (118)....... 49 |1.57 
1949|Three Rings (4) (116)...... 944/1.56 4-5) 20,200)|Palestinian (125)......... 4 /1.57 
1950|Palestinian (4) (123)....... 914|1.57 1-5) 25,100/|All At Once (103)...°..... 44|1.59 
1951/Bryan G (4) (117)......... 1.49 1-5} 21,100||Counterpoint (130)....... 44/1.58 
1952|Battlefield (4) (123)........ 9 1.50 1-5) 38,350)|Tom Fool (128).......... 144 {1.58 
1953\Cold Command (4) (112)...! 9 11.49 3-5! 38,150||Find (126)............... 411.58 
BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.; Time ,|Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time 


1943|Thumbs Up (4) (116). 
1944|First Fiddle (5) (126). 
1945|Stymie (4) (121)..... 


: "900]| . « 
-56 3-5] 36,700||Stymie (6) (126) 


heed pean A oo) sralmeenegy 9'4|1 

onor LL)! si.scosco arenes 9% ]1.58 58,850||Citation (3) (119)..... 
1949|Conniver (5) (112)... 02222! 914|1.57 1-5] 40,300]|Adile (3) ay Sn ee 
1950|Loser Weeper (5) (118)....] 944/1.55 40,700||Greek Ship (3) (119)...... 
1951/Oil Capitol (4) (108)....... 914|1.56 4-5) 42,600||Counterpoint (3) es 
1952|Marcador (3) (119)........ 914|1.56 38,100}/One Count (3) (119)...... 
1953/Quiet Step’(4) (109)....... 914|1.57 4-5| 40,800'!Crafty Admiral tay aD8) ° 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


PAO) vere sxc lagtens Bee 

N45 Cort Pe eee so 

/46|/Blue Border (Say acta ee 
mupeelie (114) 2 ee cee 

y “ae Peter (126) 

] iddleground (1 

50| Battlefield (122) 

Cousin (122. 


44/Pavot 
145|Star 


DORRABOAH 
RED TS 


SARATOGA SPECIAL ry YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


PE VATEICLZAY sranis!s 9/3 00.0 vies 
N45, 123): 

L6 (122). 

7| Better Selt (2) 
[8|Blue Peter (122 
(122) 


ek at tf ah 
BNRKwWOWS 


|Porterhouse (122)..... 


_U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


Pavot (126 
5)Air Hero 


PO 


eh ok nh fk ko 
NN NWN We G 
i ban 


Si More Sun (118)... 2... 0000. 
50 ‘lia Star ais) 
1lJet Master (12 
Tahitian K 
53|Wise Pop (115) | 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
a | Winner, weight 


fh pth jh fh oh fod, rf 


Ro 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Saratoga 


Time )Doll’rs 


Time |Doll’rs 


Time |Doll’rs 


Fur. | Time |{Doll’rs 


satin 


821 


TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time 


By naeene (126) 
Adonis (110) 


Doll’rs 


Young Peter 
50|}Ace Admiral 
50}| Arise (1 oS) 


ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rg 


1 
nr 


ee 
HA 


Ha 


escsooss 
SERRE STROS 
Pwd 


DEPPPSPNEN | 


17,750 


GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES @) YR. oLDé) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


Bavoh (126) .2%. cia waties 
5}|Manipur (112) . 
Blue Border (110) 
My Request (125)........ 
Magic ore (109) . istertetene 
Suleiman (114).....4..... 
Battle Morn s 14) 
‘Tom Pool (122)... cae ope 
Native Dancer (126) 
Artismo (122) 


SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight _ Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


Mang 


ond An 


Ried aR 
poh poms poh pom psa ph, bach > ph ft 
Do at Pt 2 Pt Pa et mt 
Ne wh wee 


NS ties it 


ee pt i rt dt 
ak tk 


0 GO 0 Cn bat lat Pet Pt 
ae wo lend re? 


-5 
-5 
-5 
-5 
5 
-5 
-5 
-5 


15,400]| Bolingbroke (7) (126) 2.57 3-5| 18, 900 
Stymie (4) (126) 


2.58 18,645 
Stymie (5) {136} vee over 5, 975 
Talon (5) (126) 12/300 


2/0) Uae iet eletene ’ 


Snow Goose (4) (121 


Cte Doubtless II (5) (126).....| 14 11,650 

aiinicencawss!| O. tL. 0S) = i 14 950)|Cochise'(4) (126)... iss cies 14 11,900 

Silene ein gary ae t Ba Ot Con 5955 

52) Flirtatious (119).......... Busanda (5) (121)........ 11,325 

53\Evening Out (123)........ 41, 050||Alerted (5) (126)......... 10,875 

Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 

Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time /|Doll’rs 

Stl ete ed ‘a 10 {2.03 2-5| 39,170')/ Four ewes (4) (116). 10 }/2.02 4-5 39,800 

16). 10 |2.95 1-5| 38,835||Stymie (4) (116).......... 10 |2.02 1-5) 39,120 

i 10 |2.06 4-5] 40,7G0||Gallorette (4) is) Deiaciien 10 |2,.05 41,100 

Phalanx (126). = 10 {2.65 4-5) 40,800]| Assault (4) (133)......... 10 |2.03 3-5) 38,100 

ig/My Request G2 teins rasan’ 10 |2.02 39,200)|Conniver (4)..........05. 10 |2.05 4-5] 39,300 

49 Shackleton qd ee eaheiate 10 |2.07 4-5) 38,200}| Assault (6) EDD) evctateiaret ate 10 |2.02 4-5| 40,600 

50/Greek Song (116).......... 10 |2.03 27,400||My Request (5) (119).. 10 |2.03 41,000 

51 Battlefield “diy. Silda wear 10 |2.04 2-5) 39,800 Palestinian (5) (122)...... 10 |2.03 2-5) 39,000 

52|Blue Man (126)........... 10 |2.01 4-5) 39,300||Crafty Admiral (4) (116)..| 10 |2.01 4-5] 41,700 

53| Native Dancer 126) Wes 10 |2.05 1-5| 38,100|/Tom Fool (4) (136)....... 10- |2.04 2-5] 37,900 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

a Winner, weight |Fur.| Time /|Doll’rs | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

= ee eee = =f Eee | 

44|Fighting Don ey Fee 1,11 4-5; — 9,935;|Burg-Fl-Arab (112). . 7,755 

1 6 |1.12 4-5) ~8,495||Degage (112)...... Yl1. 7,350 

an Met di ag a > 1.13 1-5} 9,825) |Jet Pilot oe Br ES ; 9,375 

3.11 16,575||Inseparable (114)......... 4{1. 17,125 

1.12 2-5| 17,325)/The ean 108) : 17,250 

1.11 4-5} 11,850||Fox Time (114).......... 46|1.07 4-5) 9,000 

Bain Settee 1.10 4-5} 12,700||Battlefield (126)..........] 544)).05 9,625 

ipljCousin (118).......... 000. 1.13 re 028 Pintor, (127) =F. 3s 'somenent 514/1.05 2-5| 8,450 

52|Bradley (114) cid eens or iOO 1.11 1-5] 13,475||Hilarious (122)........... 54% |1.05 2-5) 9,975 

53|Fisherman (114)........... 1.12 1-5| 13,825]|Quick Lunch (122)........ 54411.05 3-5] 10,300 


DGER WILLIAMS HDCP, (3 YR. OLDS AND 


Narragansett Park 


UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight Fur. 


44|Loveday (8) (108)........ 
45|Spangled adit 4) (116) 
46 Helloptic aiatet ats 
47 |Spangled 
48|Misleader (5) (114)........ 
49 Peers (4) (130): WS cor 
50| (Not run) 

51 Ruewact Nee (16) wis awe 
52|/Larry Ellis (4) ( ti) 
53|\Blue Dare (4) (112) 


3-5 

<5 
3-5 
2-5 
1-5 


«60000000000 


SAK RAK 
po at pe eee | 
rrr TPP AP 
Aen NP POR 


o9<000 


Time |Doll’rs 


Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Paperboy (6) (110). 914) 1.56 23,150 
Westminster (4) (110) . . 9%| 1.58 20,400 
Lucky Draw (5) (123).. 944} 1.54 3-5) 27,950 
(Not run) 

Donor (4) (110)......... 914] 1.57 2-5} 20,750 
hee arai¥ oak 9%] 1.56 2-5) 19.400 

aad cere 914| 1.57 3-5} 20,550 

Hall of Fame (3) (118)...| 944} 1.56 4-5) 18,950 
General Staff (4) (111)...| 944] 1.56 2-5| 19,450 
5||Sailed Away (4) (112)....1 9341 1.56 3-5] 22,350 


se. es ee 7 ~~ 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Do rs Winner, age, weight ([Fur. 


943 peed: Draw (114)......... = Ri (5): GZ)... en ecs 
eaeeee p (118)...............-] 5 |0.59 4-5| 6,525))Alex Barth (4) (100)...... 


ALN) ov eseeeeeees 5 |1.00 My Request ( 
pe ee 3-450 |lurise (4) (116). .......-+- 


1951/Primate (117)....... | 5 Aotowhite (4) (116)....... 
1952|Native Dancer (117) 3 : Spartan Valor o3 (126) . 
1953|Revolt (122).. ) 10,975||First Glance (6) (118)..... 


*Bank Account won, but was S disqualified. 

Run in two divisions in 1950. : 
WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP? 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time 


1943|Count Fleet G26). Boysy (7).(14)....+..+- 1.50 3-5 
a First Fiddle (5) (119)..... 1.49 3-5 


Stymie (5) (121)....... ane 1.49 4-5 
Stymie (5) (127)..... Meteors 1.49 3-5) 24, 
Assault (4) (128)......... 1.49 4-5 
600)| (Not run) 
tsowhite (3) oe 
35,250||Cochise (5) (122). 


45,200||Tom Fool (3) (119 
87,000||Find (3) (115)... 


~ Hialeah ; 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) _ 
Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Do 


eas ot run) 
Four Freedoms (4 (109%). 


Ha 


000090 Go 0900000900 6000 
-_ 


SRR RRR 


ee 


WUD TW OD OTOT 


1949 Olvmps a (126) 
1950\Hill Prince (126) 
1951|Repetoire (126)... 
1952|Master Fiddle (126). 
1953|Native Dancer (126). . 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 


<© © 00.00.00 00.00 00 G0 60 60 00.0060 | 
RRA, 
ES spuanapanenapat 


10 


2.04 3-5 


Peeters 9 
A eR SS CIyetiC 9 
Pirate _ 
9 Royal Governor ( :06 
wre | 9 Sunglow (4) (116) 2.02 4-5 
1952 [le Man Giz): din :| 8) JE8o | 47420||spartan valor (4)(119)...] 10 |2.02 1-5 
1953!Straight Face (122)........ 9 {1.49 2-5/116,400/|Oil Capitol (6) (114)...... 2.02 4-5 
Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 


1944 First Fiddle.(5) (124)...... 9 |1.49 41,850}; Whirlabout (110)......... 1, 

1945) First Fiddle (6) Keane .| 9 {1.49 2-5] 42,750||Sea Swallow (113). 1.56 
1946|Pavot (4) (120). 9 |1.49 4-5 Cable (109) 1.57 
1947|Stymie (6) (128) . 9 11.50 Donor (116) 1.58 
1948|Beauchef (5) (115). .|10 |2.02 3-5 Better Self (122 2.05 
1949] First let hon ea (104).....{10 |2.04 3-5 2.04 
1950)Cochise (4) (120).......... 10 {2.01 4-5) 21,400||Crown Me (107)....,...... 2.05 
1951/One Hitter ( ,) (PTS) armies 10 (|2.02 1-5 Out Point (108) 072255052 2.04 
1952/To Market (4) (110)......./10 |2.01 2-5 Blue Man (126).......... 2.02 
1953\Royal Vale (5) (125)....... 10 [2.02 1-5| 43'300!|Better Goods (116) 1.51 


Hollywood Park 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND oe HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UE 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’ rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Dos 


— — — |———— 
1944 Pape erboy (6) (122).. cae || Oo eo ae “717, 350| Happy Issue (4) (119).....]10 |2.01 3-5) 60 
1945/Bull Reigh (7) (114)... 1... 8144/1.43 2-5 42'6 00}Challenge Me w Be «..{10 {2.00 2-5) 4 
1946) Quick Reward (4) (120)....| 84%/1.43 1-5} 39,750 Triplicate (5) aes SG G Ho 10 {2.00 2-5) 79, 
1947|Burning Dream (5) (112) ...| 834/1,.48 1-5} 34,300/Cover Up (4) ( iin. .-..- {10 [2.00 73, 
1948|Stepfather (4) (111).. 844]1.50 2-5) 32,400)/Shannon IL (7S (116) 5 ah. 10 |2,01 3-5] 67, 
1949] Double Jay (5) (119) 9 |1.48 3-5) 33,250/Solidarity (4) Wes fe 2.01 1-5)100, 
1950] Noor (5) (132)....... ..|10 {2.00 1-5) 32,500|Noor (5) (130). 1.59 4-5/100 
1951| Citation (6) (123). ..| 9 1.48 2-5] .33,050| Citation (6) (120). 2.01 100 
1952) Admiral Drake (5) (113) ...| 9 11.48 1-5} 32,700|/Two Lea (6) (113). {10 |2.00 1-5}1 
1953'Royal Serenade (5) (123)...1 9 [1.48 3-5| 33,350|Royal Serenade (5) (113)..|10 [2.00 4-5 100, 


WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILL 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 


yean Busher (123) we a: 5 40,470 Widow’ S Peak (116)...... 14, 
1 ict 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
8. 


a 
NS 
-_ 

1 
on 


Honeymoon (117). 39,300||U-Time (114)........ 
1947| Yankee Valor (1 8). 000||Nursery School (115). 
1948|Solidarity (119) . i Brenton Light (119) 
1949|Pedigree (126)... 42,900)|Fleet Rings (119) .. 

Sickle’s mer (112) 
4-5) 33,600||Thataway (119)... 
1-5] 36,550||Fleet Khal (115)..... 
2-5\ 64,500|\Chorus Khal (116) 


= 
oo 
aU 
AK 
ow 
OO 
oo 
S 
=) 


1950/Valquest (111) 
OGL | Grantor (P10)... 6 ses. 5 be 
1952|A Gleam (118) 
1953! Rejected (110) 


(Run as Hollywood Derby until 194 


ecomesoomn 
RE RORRTON 


iS) 


econosee 
a mt et OO DD 
_ 
es 
iS) 
So 
i=) 
COTO CAC OTA 
RS UCN GN 
leek ool onl onl ond onl onl ona 


) 


. 


Il Gail (122) Cecile 
- Good (122). 


rs] _ Winner, weight 


Free For All (116)........ 
50/|High Shine (116 Y 


Time Do 


60,075 
66,215 
64,140 
81,575)||Sir Mango (1 


CEA MAAM OTST | 
ARAARARAAR | | 
ah pa fot sh Jt fh fh fh oe om] 


henna 


4-5 
sty Road (122). 1-51101,475 Donnajack (118) . 


Park Stakes run in ie: divisions in 1951, 


INGTON HDCP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight Time |Doll’rs 


44 | War K 
‘Busher ( 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.; Time Pons ‘ee 


Twilight Tear 12) 
Pot o’ Luck te 2). 
00|/The Dude (119). 
But Why Not 
000}|Papa Redbird 
Ponder (126) 

Greek Song (120). 
all of Fame (120) 
Mark-Ye-Well (112); 
Native Dancer (126) 


Fur, 


Bae 


To Market (4) (118) 
Oil Capitol (6) 263 fe 


RDAAnnna ww 
i=} 
a 
m= 
or 
i=) 


49,650 | 97,725 


STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Time |Doll’rs 


28,900]|Georgie Drum & (113).. 
0/}|Devalue (7) (108) 


— STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Fur. Fur. 


t 


fh fh fj fe. 
SORNANSNND 
vy 
iw 
a 
oo 
mon 


med (6) (130) 

50 Gltation (3) Viaes 

Coaltown (4) (13 

Inseparable (5) ody =o 

Royal Governor (7) (115): 

Royal Mustang (4) (109) .. 
Abbe Sting (5) (110).. 


WOwooowooo 
BESS RSS 


atalaaatatatatets 
1B 1 i OU 
BS SNCS 


Washington Park 


; AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
i (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


Winner, age, weight Time |Doll’rs 


Equifox (7) Peet 
Busher (3) ae 
Armed (5) (130) 
50)|Armed (6) (130) . 
50||Fervent (4) (120) 
Coaltown (4) (130) . 
Inseparable (5) (110) 
Curandero (5) (11 
Crafty Admiral (4) fe 128). .| 8 
Sickle’s Image (5) (106)... 8 


Winner, weight Fur. Fur. 
4\By Jimminy (122) 
Fighting Step ais). 

46 Eternal Reward (1 18) 
Fervent (118) 


Time Doll’rs 


Sida dd 
NA ee eee 
OMG AGT 


_ 
ooooocoocoeo 


50) Hill Prince (126). 
51|Hall of Fame (122) 
52|Mark-Ye-Well (120) 
53| Native Dancer (128) 


RMNNNNNNNN 
= mt NNNNNN 
wwwoesssco 


PROSSSSSSS 
OS mm Sm ONNW 


OLD FILLIES) 
Time |Doll’rs 


1.13 1-5; 29,340 
1.13 34,020 


PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. 
Winner, weight 


Good Blood er) 
00|/Beaugay (119). 
Say Blue (11 
Bewitch (119). 
Sequence (115) 
50||Here's Hoping (119) 
Flyamanita (116) 
00/|A Gleam a 
0||Fulvous (11 
99,645||Queen Fropetul (119) 


ASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 
fr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


44'Free For All (122) 
i Revoked (118) 

Education ses aa 
447\Bewitch (11 
)48|/Model Gatet is. 
149) Curtice (115) . 


Fur. 


- 
i 
wo 


PN bala irl pire 
RAM KNEeanng 


oo. 
1 


(Fah fom pk ft Pah th fo Jah ft ft 
inal ad erlond edi erlantarl 
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RPAARAAIAIDAH 


DAXAAARAAARAAH 
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53|\Hasty Road (122). 


Laurel 


LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


=) Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs)) Winner, weight —_|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
oi MLE eee i lee feel 3 

ID ees 8 |1.432-5| 7,875||Busher (117)............-| 84/1.49 3-5} 25,780 
H4|Soldier Song (5) ® it ‘da aes 8 1.37 3-5] 8'725||Athene (111)...0 00.00... 8144|1.47 2-5] 337790 
46|Seven Hearts 1D 99) bot 8 11.391-5| 8,300]|Bee Ann Max (114)....... 84/1.50 41,840 
The Doge (9) (122) 500.2: 8 /1.39 2-5) 8.210! wnirlsome (116) ...5| 834/1.46 2-5] 40,340 

47 { Coincidence (5) (122). 8 |1.38 4-5] 7,810 sees 2 
AslIstan (3) (108)........+++% 8 1.42 9/320||Gaffery (114) .| 834/1.46 39,220 
49] Alfoxie (4) (108)...... 77" "1 816/1.46 2-5] . 5,925/|Bed o” Roses (116) 814|1.45 4-5} 40,010 
50|Fleet Argo (3) (114)....... 6 |1.10 1-5] 6,215||Aunt Jinny 2) 816|1.46 2-5] 37,170 
BllAlerted (114). ........+06- 6 |1.11 2-5| 6,135|/Rose Jet (11 8161.47 38,380 
52|Hi Billee (4) (118)..:....++ 1.38 3-5| 11,225)|Tritium (114). i 1} 81%4|1.46 4-5| 42,330 
y3 $3411.54 12'175||Small Favor (116)... . ’” | 834 (1.46 2-5| 44,910 


53iPost Card (6) (113) Sects 
For three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 


— a ay eS — s/o ee q oe) a | 
Ce t 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing ej 
* s ] 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) i 

; KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) es sor. 
Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs)| Yr. Winner, weight ime |D ~ . 
875. .|Aristides (100)........ ....|2.37 3-4| 2,850||1915..|Regret (112)....... veces. [2.05 2-5] 1 
1876... Vagrant (97) ak ie '15°)2'38 1-4] 2'950||1916. .|George Smith (11 pee 2.04 |, 9. 
1877. .|Baden Baden (100)...... we Rae ae aes re ar cee hear (117) 3.06 acs] ee 
1879, 3,550||1919. .|Sir Barton (11234). 1/2.09 4-5 , 
1880 3'800]|1920. .|Paul Jones (126)..... 12.09 ,, 
881. 4'410||1921. .|Behave Yourself (126) 2.04 1-5 
1882. 4,560||1922. ($26)8. 5. 25 "|2.04 3-5 : 
1883. 3°760|| 1923. 126)" 2: oo. ee 2:05 2-5 
1884. 3'990||1924. .|Black Gold (126)... 2/22. 2.05 1-5 
1885. 4/630||1925. "12.07 3-5 
1886. 4'890||1926. *|2103 4-5 
1887. 4,200]|1927. ae 
1888. 4°740]|1928. . 2 
1889. 4'970}11929. 
1890. 5,460}|1930. 
1891, .|Kingman (122). ........ : 4,680}|1931. 
1892. WH CLD ee a Peet eae 2.41 1-2| 4,230||1932. 
1893. .|Lookout (122) 2.39 1-4| 4,090))/1933. 
1894. ||Chant (122) 2.41 4'020]|1934. 
1895. .|Halma (12 2.37 1-2| 2'970||1935. 
1896. .|Ben Brush (117) 2:07 3-4| 4/850]|1936. 
1897 hoon IT. (117) 2:12 1-2| 4/850||1937: 
1898, .|Piaudit (117) [1/2709 4'850||1938. 
1899. ||Manuel (117) 2112 4'850]|1939. 
1900. .|Lieut. Gibson (117) 3 225/1/2:06 1-4] 4/850}/1940. 
1901. .|His Hminence (117), 4... .|2.07-3-4| 4,850]|1941. 
1902. ||Alan-a-Dale (117)...... “2 7]2'08 3-4] 47850/|1942- 
1903. 2:09 4'350||1943. 
1904. 2.08 1-2} 4,850}/1944. 5 
1905. 2.10 3-4| 4185011945. . ; : 
1906. 2:08 4-5| 4°850/|1946. ||Assault (126) . | 12706 3-5] 96,< 
1907. 2:12 3-5| 4/850||1947. .|Jet Pilot (126). :|2:06 4-5] 92)> 
1908. 2.15 1-5| 4/850||1948. .|Citation (126) .: [|2205 2-5| 8312 
1909. .| Wintergreen 2.08 1-5) 4,850]/1949. .|/Ponder (126)...... ../2.04 1-5) 9L€ 
1910. .|Donau (117)...... 2.06 2-5) 4,850}|1950.. ee (126). ec<cs 2.01 3-5] 92,€ 
1911. ||Meridian (117) 2.05 4'850||1951..|Count Turf (126).../. 212! 2:02 3-5] 98,6 
noize aiWorth (1)iac.....22.2 02 2109 2-5] 47850/|1952. | |Hill Gail (126) ..... 227222 2.01 3-5] 96,2 
1913. .|Donerail (117)........... .|2.04 4-5) 5,475//1953../Dark Star (126)........... 2.02 


The distance until 1896 was 115 miles and since then 114 miles. 


The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1 
and 1952, and three times. by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl San’ 


1923, 1925 and 1930. 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. j Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1944| (Not run 

1945! (Not run : 
1946|Double Jay (122).......... 8 |1.37 22,690; 
1947|Bold Gallant (116),........ 8 {1.38 4-5) 21,180 
1948|John’s Joy (119).... 8 |1.37 23,545 
1949)Roman Bath (119)......... 8 |1.38 1-5 3 
1950'Pur Sang (110)............ 8 |2.36 3-5) 21,995 
1951)Sub Fleet (116)........... 1.40 740 
1952\Straight Face (122)........ 8 1.37 2-5) 36,545 
1953'Hasty Road (122)........ «| 8 11.36 36,185 


KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) © 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dol 
Canine CIGy <== ce. core 814/1.48 3-5; 45 
Come and Go (121) 84|1.49 4-5) Ze 
First Page (116) 814/1.51 2-5) -99 
Blue Grass (116)......... 814]1.51 3-5) 21,6 
Challe Anne (116)........ 844/1.48 3-5) 19,8 
Wistiul’ (E16) v:. cevkunies 84/1.47 2-5) 21,4 
Aris Mona (116)......... 814/1.43 3-5) 21.0 
HOw. (V6) oP onssc ohare 844|1.45 3-5) 22) 
Real Delight (121)........ 814|1.45 2-5) 23,3 
Bubbley,(116)).c..seege tes 81411.45 3-5| 21, 


Santa Anita 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time |Doll? 
1946) Knockdown (122)........; 9 |1.50 3-5! 74,680)|War Knight (6) (115)... 10 /2.01 3-5 101,2: 
LOS7IOn Trust (118)... cet ee vs 10 {2.03 1-5) 81,750}|Olhaverry (10) (116)... 10 01 4-5 98°6: 
1948|Salmagundi (118).......... 9 {1.51 1-5) 79,/850||Talon (6) (122)........ 10 |2.03 2-5)102.5 
1949|/Old Rockport (118)........ 9 |1.50 1-5) 94,700)|Vulcan’s Forge (4) (119) 10- |2.02 4-5|102,.0 
1950) Your Host (118).......... 9. |1.48 4-5| 89,800|]|Noor (5) (110)........... 10 |2.00 97/91 
1951)Rough ‘n Tumble (118)....} 9 {1.50 2-5] 81,500||Moonrush (5) CED) rataere 10 |2.02 3-5 100/08 
VO52) Fil Gail (18)... 0 een 9 |1.50 92,900) |Miche (7) (115).......... 10 |2.01 104,1) 
1953(Chanlea (118)............. 9 11.49 4-51 84,500//Mark-Ye-Well (4) (130). - ‘1 10 |2\01 1-5| 97.9 

SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVET 
Yr. Winner, weight |Fur.| Time (|Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time Doll® 
1946|Lou-Bre (108) ...| 8%|1.42 2-5] 41,930}|Triplicate (6) (111)....... .28 2-5] 40) 
1947|Let’s Dance (117) 814|1.43 3-5| 40,900 Not run) pe ’ a eS 409) 
1949|Shim Matone (9) ‘(110 834|1:45 3-5| 37°00) [Miss Gail 

9}Shim Malone é - . s Grillo (7) (117). 1 . 
1950|Solidarity (5) (121)........ 814|1.43 4-5] 44,100||Noor (6) ary. 5 w ia 333 4-5 tie 
1951}Moonrush (5) (103)........ 814|1.42 2-5) 38,550||Be Fleet (4) (114) 14 |2.56 37/8 
1952/Be Fleet (5) (112)......... 84 \1.44 15,150 [Intent (4) (122).. 14 |2.55 33,2 
1953'Moonrush (7) (122)........ 81411.43 2-5! 15,500! |Intent (5) (126)... . 14 !2.55 3-5 65,1 


New Orleans Fair Grounds | 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


1944|Marriage (8) (124)....... «| 834{1.45 
1945} (Not cits ie 


1946|Hillyer Court (4) (118)..... 814/1.45 
1947|Earshot (4) Decry Bie 1.44 4-5 
1948|Star Reward (4) 844|1.48 4-5 
1949|My Request (4) (125 814/1.44 2-5 
1950|/Red Camelia (4) (10 844}1.49 2-5 
1951|Mount Marcy (6) (119)...| 816|1.44 4-5 
1952|Oi] Capitol (5) (111).......] 844]1.44 
1953/Smoke Sereen (6) (120)....1 81611.44 


18,775 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) | 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’ 
Olympic Zenith (117)..... 9 |t. a 
Ata ee We 

elioles (U1 Tyas wan sora 1.52 4-5) 11,6) 
Carolyn-A (118).......0.. 9 {1.57 4-5] 15,7 
Bovardl (111) eran eee 9 11.51 3-5] 1115 
Rookwood (111).......... 9 1.51 1-5] 11,6 
Greek Ship (123).33 152273 9 |1.51 12'9 
Whirling Bat (111). 9 1.53 2-5] 15,9 
Gushing Oil (111): 9 |1.51 1-5] 16.4 

'{Matagorda (111)......... 9 j1.51 4-5; 31,8 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


“a Pimlico 

§ . PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) ; 
Winner, weight Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
Sain bie lsipielst> <i) ae . -|Nellie Morse (121)........ : 


Beles ie 50 Cc 
Margrave er Lb 1 ies Display ( cs 


e A (2 
igh: Sista aif ks es :-|Gailant Fox (126). 
Pa pee ::|Bungos King (13 
3. .|Florcarline (113 ive a 
.|Bryn Mawr (108). .....2: 
Cc De yee sere 


oe 
a 


.-|Dauber (126)....... 
..|Challedon (126) 
../Bimelech (126) . 

941.. Pynice way O (126) 


. -|Count es 
944. .|Pensive (126). 
Polynesian (126).......... 
jault (126 


Quorn Gy oe Ga i 
‘ 


n 
AA 


ot 
UN 


how Wir 


..|/Busk 3 3 

age Holiday (108) aides 

..|Rhine ety ection aoe 

6..|Damrosch iat aise. = ae 
alit: ql ae > 


RWWA SOOACTN 


*Run in two sections. The Pr Sean was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
114 a in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, a mile and 70 
yards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 114 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


1944| Pot o’ Luck 4329) SeReSs ony 844]1.46 2-5} 35,130]|Rick’s Raft (113)......... 814]1.45 4-5) 23,500 
945|Star Pilot (122 ..| 846/1.47 4-5] 36,365)|Colony Boy (113)........ 814411.50 2-5) 23.450 
946| Jet Pilot (122). 814)1.46 37,615||Fervent (116). ws 814|1.45 4-5) 26,650 

1947 teeta (119). 844/1.48 4-5) 36,675/|Gasparilla (110). 814/1.49 1-5) 21,450 

1948)}Capot (119). 814/1.45 4-5] 47,325//Stone Age (113). 844/1.43 15,525 

Ea Oil Capitol (122). 8 1441.44 1-5} 48,755 ice run, 

Big Seretn (122).. «| 844/1.45 2-5) 45,090]! (Not run, 

tH PENSE (N22) ives aisis. ergo wie 5-0 834/1.47 3-5) 46,540]| (Not run) 

L952 Teasmoothie KETO) one. Sis 's .-.| 8344/1.46 3-5) 59,410]| (Not run) 

1953) Err: Lier 5h Ea ee 814/1.42 1-5! 61,450||(Not run) 
eet ee CAP (3 38. OLDS AND UF) DIXIE. HANDICAR (3: XE. OLDS 2NE a 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

[ Seven aa 8 (126)3.... “9% 1.58 4-5] 21,600]|Sun Again %. van pipiens 9411.58 1-5} 25,700 

[945|Stymie (4) (123)........... 914|2.00 23,600||Rounders (6) (118)....... 944|1.56 4-5 14 

(946| Polynesian ay “aay SH ON 914|1.59 1-5] 23,100]|Armed (5) 430) SANS -oks o arecere 914|1.58 2-5] 25,700 
1947| Double Jay (3) (115)...... 914 |2.01 20,250||Assault (4) (129)......... 9%4|1.57 4-5} 24,700 
(948) War Trophy Sh dikid. .|12  |2.29 2-5) 19,500}|Fervent (4) (121)......... 944}2.01 3-5 95 
[949/Pilaster (5) (118).......... 12 |2,30 3-5) 12,850||Chains (4) (109) .......... 914|1.56 3-5} 21,150 
L950 iNet Heat} Loser Weeper (5) (108). 944|1.56 1-5} 18,450 
1951} (Not run, County raha a ae (114). 944/1.58 4-5] 18,650 
1952) (Not run) Alerted (4) (112)......... 914/1.58 20,400 
1953| (Not run) Royal Vale (5) e120) eine 9 [1.51 4-5 8 

PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS.AND UP) PIMLICO OAKS (3 YR. OLDS, FILLIES) 

ire Winner, age, moteut Fur.} Time |Doll’rs}) Winner, weight * |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
944/1.56 3-5) 25,000]/Twilight Tear (ais 814/1.45 1-5} 13,050 
944/1.58 4-5 25,000 Gallorette (121) 814/1.44 2-5) 16,400 
914/1.57 25,000||Red Shoes (121), 844/1,.49 2-5) 20,150 
934|1.58 2-5) 25,000|/But Why Not az 814/1.46 2-5) 19,600 
914| W' ove 10,000}|Scattered (121)... 814/1.50 3-5) 14,550 
914|1.56 3-5] 15,000|| Wistful (121)............ 844)1.44 2-5] 10, ‘760 
914)1.58 3-5) 15,000}| (Not run) 
93611.57 2-5] 15,000]| (Not run) 

952|General Staff (4) (126)..... 914|1.57 2-5) 25,000/|(Not run) 
953|Tom Fool (4) (126)........ 914|1.55 4-51 30,0001|(Not run) 

. . ° 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 

fear Horse Amount|| Year | Horse Amount); Year Horse Amount 
915. .|Borrow.........-| $20,195|/1928. .|/High Strung..... $153,590} 1941. .| $272,386 
916..|Campfire........| 49,735||/1929..|Blue Larkspur...| 153,450)) 1942. «| 238,972 
917..|Sun Briar. 59,505/|/1930. |Gallant Fox. 308,275)| 1943 174,055 
918..;Pternal. . 56,137||1931.. ae Flight. . 19,000 179,040 
919. .|Sir Barton. 88,250)|1932..|Gusto,..... 145,940]] 1945 273,735 
9 Man o’ War 166,140}|1933,. Singing Woo 88,059]| 1946 424,195 
921..|Morvich. . 115,234}|1934..|Cavaleade...... 111,235 |) 1947.)Arm 376,325 
22..|Pillory......+.-- 95,654//1935. .|Omaha.........]| 142,255|| 1948. 709,470 
DOT sien olce sie 272,008}|1936..|Granville....... 110,295 || 1949. 321,825 
924. .|Sarazen......... 95.646/|1937. .|Seabiscuit .......] 168,580|| 1950.|Nool +94 
925. .|Pompey........]| 121,636]|1938. ,|Stagehand......] 189,710 1951, Chuntarpotis.. 250,525 
926. .|Crusader ......- 146,033]|1939. .|Challedon "*! 174'535|| 1952. |Crafty Admiral ..| 277,225 
327 +|Anita Peabody 111,905||1940..|Bimelich . 111,005|| 1953.1*Native Dancer. .| 513,425 
ieieavanite Peabody «1-112, Uae mek Ot eee eee eee 


*To Oct. 26, 1953. 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


se eS 


Other Horse Racing Winners in 1953 


AQUEDUCT—1 mile 


Papi AY el a lees 


Aqueduct, L.I., N. Y. (continued) Elmont, 
Event Fur. | Time - Event 
Kingston Hdep..|Eatontown...... 6 1.11 Top Flight Hdep. 
eae County Fall Highweight. 
Te ee ears 8% |1.44 1-5 | Step Lightly Ha 
j ‘é 1.23 4-5 road Hollow 
Shevlin Stakes. . Sti 
Geers ited pede eS = 
Hdcp........}War Rhodes..... 14 3.10 4-5 | Sysonby Stakes ny 
Carter Hdep. ...|Tom Fool....... 7. |\1:22 New York Hdep = 
Astoria Stakes...|Case Goods...... 5% 11.05 4-5 ee see. a 
Forget Hdcp.... 16 3.39 4-5 ar Date cp. 4 H 
Valkyr Hdep....{Miss Weesie..... 6 1.12 2-5 haetinteketita . + 
Hitchcock Stpl. .}His Boots....... 16 3.47 4-5 an ne - 
Aqueduct Hdep.|First Aid........ 84 |1.44 3-5 ee Dragon ¢ 
Fayette Hdep...|Dark Peter...... 6 1.11 Hdep 2 xi s.s- i 
Astarita Stakes, .|Make a Play..... 6 1.13 1-5 | Ladies Hdep 2- 
Midtown pee G 9 1.52 3-5 | Mate Hdep..... a 
Good Gamble 6 1.11 4-5 | “q Dead heat. 4 
Discovery Hdep.|Level Lea....... 9 1.52 
Bay Shore Hdep.|Squared Away...| 7 1.23 4-5 
Royal Minstrel |Timely Reward...| 814 |1.45 3-5 awa eases acany I = 
Babylon Hdep. .|Indian File...... 6 ee 2-5 | Cherry Bl aaa Pa 7 125 
Bdgemere Hdep. 9 -52 2-5 | Chesapeake Stks.|Royal 814 |1.47_ 
Cowdin Stakes. . 6% |1.17 ‘Bowie wadep "Royal Val 8 144 
Beldame Hdep. .|Atlanta......... 9 1.52 1-5 eaiwia Kind'’gin. T Appeal 5 1.00 
ARLINGTON PARK—14g miles - 
Arlington Heights, Ill. CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 
Primer Stakes...|Company B...... 5% 11.03 3-5 Louisville, K 
peemucive Mie... Ses eer eee S oe a ae Do Sle 6 tie 
Artful es....|Eddie Sue....... 7 -& |) oendGp, seen «5 6 -10 3 
ArlingtonParkSt.|Moot........... 16 4.13 | Derby Trial. .... Dark S$ 8 1.36 — 
Mercury Hdcp../Roaming........ 544 |1.04 Brown Hotel Hd.|Jet Fleet 6 1.11 
Warren Wright 7 A heme Manor.|Mr. Prosecutor...} 5 0.59 3— 
BMes eee. Valk. CLOSDY.. ..'.).- : ™ ‘orces 
Pollyana Stakes.|Miz Clementine..] 54 |1.04 4-5 6D eae Platan 8 1.40 
ar onset 5 6 pawecs Falls City Hdep.|Gala 8 1.36 3 
CDivec. o« ). | ROBMING . 0... ai i - 
ai macD. -|Bella Figura..... 6 1.10 3-5 a Ae see 
on Ma- 5 
tron Hd...... Real Delight. 8  |1.33 2-5 | Oceanside Hdcp.|Fortune Teller...| 6 {1.10 
Cleopatra Hdecp.|Arab Actress. tl es 1.40 2-5 | Bing Crosby Hd.|Od 6 1.101 
Spy Song Hdep..|Sir Mango..... -| 6% 11.16 3-5 La Jolla Hdep.. S a 1.36 2 
a il an ‘0 Hdep. ri - 
Ba Mors teedien Nee Graduation Stee. } 8% |ite 
P ? Ha 7 1.23 3-5 Del Mar Derby.. » es a 1.49 2 
pede lAtsionig 7 4°33 ace | Junior Miss Stks.|Lady Cover Up..| 6 {1.11 2- 
VO RUN ee % {1-23 2-3 | Debutante Stks. .|*Lady Cover 6 |iit 
Boardwalk (1). ._|Bunglow......... -37 1-5 | Del Mar Futurity|Double Speed....| 6 — {1.10 2- 
OSes URS hee COE 8 |1.36 4-5 | Del Mar Hdep. .|Goose Khal 9 148 3. 
Turf Stakes,..|Miss Joanne..... 8 1,37 2-5 | *Frosty Dawn won, but was later disqualified for 
Longport Hdep..|Errard King..... 6 1.11 ineligibility. 
A. C. Turf Hdep.|Saddle Tramp....| 834 {1.43 3-5 DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Speed Hdep. Eitvetnreye ete 8 1.37 1-5 Stant Del. 
Re ee Wilmington Hd../Batontown......) 6  |f.10 2- 
world’s Play- Blue Rhymer....) 6 {1.10 1-5 | Delaware Oaks. .|Cerise Reine 9 |1.50 3- 
ground Stakes 7 1.23 Dover Stakes. ..|By Jeepers 5 0.59 
American Bred | | : Brandywine Hd./Post Card 8% |1.43 
Stakes Royal Governor 9 1.50 Polly Drummond |Incidentally 5 1.00 
Foreign Bred A j Kent Stakes... .|/Scimitar 8% |1.44 3- 
Stakes Royal Vale 9 1.49 2-5 | LeonardRichards|Jamie K 9 1.48 4- 
r(D.....1B Goods } e Tom Roby Stpl. .|Benbow 16 3.50 1- 
Ventnor (I) . , [Better Goods 8% 1.46 Christiana Stks, .| Porterhouse 5% |1.05 1- 
Peniner tt La sieatele BEN. 84 |1.45 2-5 | Sussex Hdep....|Royal Vale 10 2.00 2- 
Tek Bioko §  |}-41 2-5 | Georgetown Hd. |The Mast 16 |3.46 4- 
United Nations | - ¥ Indian River Stp!|Monkey Wrench.| 20 4.51 2- 
ato dey .,|Ieeberg II....... 9% 1.55 4-5 New Castle Hd..!|Grecian Queen...! 10 2.02 4-+ 
: bo ara ated eae SO ead EMPIRE CITY 
ears Bits a Crafty eS : hn Pad Yonkers, N. ¥. (Run at Jamaica 
femiltberssiccc) S| Fees eee ga) Be eae 
Absecon Island .M. Dorse .| Dictar 143 404 
Hdcp. = = re \W NI att eg mee 5% |1.05 2-5 | Fleetwing Hdep.|Eatontown 6 1,11 
ad Dead heat Capra Hdep....|Quiz Song 6 1.11 3-3 
BELMONT, PARK—134 mites Rueriomabe walesae Tune] Sag EES 
’ 7 ai ount Tur’ z a 
Elmont, L. i., N. Y. __ | NewRochelle Hd.| White Skies 6 1.11 
Golden Heels... ./Assignment...... 814 |1.43 4-5 | East View Stakes| Fisherman 814 |1.44 4-8 
Inter’l, Stpl. Hd.|Sea Legs........ 16 3.58 1-5 | Lady Esther... .|/Clear Dawn 8% 11.46 
Garden City....|Brown Booter....| 814 |1.44 3-5 | Miyako Hdcp...|Winning Stride...| 6 1.12 2 
Acorn Stakes....|Secret Meeting...| 8 1.39 2-5 | Runantel Hdep..|Nothirdchance...| 13 2.43 4- 
ae Seay ..|Tahitian King... . 7 1.26 estoy eae aoe eye . oe . % aan 3 
as. L, Apple- ast Coin ep. |Sky p. : = 
5 Ba ED Stpl.|}Oedipus......... 16 3.45°3-5 peed Hath: : ee cae) Hf 1.44 : 
oe A. Palmer omely = yn: ‘orredo! 8 1.45 1-. 
CDi OMY MOO. |. ys obec 6 1.11 3-5 | Comely Hd. (II) .| Home-Made, B83 1.45 1 
National Stallion Sport. Page Hdep.| White Skies 6 1.11 3-! 
St'ks. (Fillydiv,)|Evening Out.....] 5 0.56 3-5 | Fordham Hdep. .|Hyphasis.... 54% 11.05 3 
Corinthian Stpl..|Sea Legs........] 16 3,47 ,1-5 | Ardsley... 07a. By Jeepers 6 1.12 2 
Rosemont Hdep.|Fly Wheel....... 8 1.39 Daingerfield Hd.|Guy............ 1644 |3.33 3-5 
Roseben Hdcp. .|Squared Away...| 6 1.10 1-5 : 
Spring Maiden...|Montadet......:| 16 |3.48 3-5 FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile | 
heey xan. Hep. Invigorator...... 9 1.50 2-5 New Orleans, La. 
Mississippi Hd. .|Matagorda 8 1.47 
Stpl. Hdep..../Sea Legs........ 20 4.42 1-5 | Old Hickory Hd. |Ever Bright es 1.12 1-5 
Tercentenary Hd|Gideon.......... 6 1.11 3-5 | Mayor’s Day Hd./Happy Go Lucky.| 8% |14.7 3-! 
National Stallion Marriage Hdep..|Spur On 1.51 4-5 
(Colt. div.).. .|Porterhouse...... 5 |0.57 4-5 | A. Pelleteri 3 ; 
Bracadale Hdep.'Powhattan....... 8% !1.44 1-5 Mem. Hdep...|Ever Bright 6 1.11 1-3 


m Sree as Smoke Screen... . 
Purse..|Tahitian King....| 6 


: GARDEN STATE 
; Camden, 


Stakes. ..|Royal Bay Gem. 
Forge Hd.|Goiden Gloves. . | 


‘ton Hdep.. Olympig. 2... 
and Hdep..|Mi-Marigold..... 


hest stakes race in history. 


ie GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile 
_ Albany, Calif. 


6 
8% 


peso et Sugar Cube...... 
.|Lady Cover Up.. 


.| Goose ale: Gees 
Rejected. uty 
olden Gate fia. Fleet Bird. 
tichmond Stakes; War Trys = 
an F F’ciscan Hd.|Determine....... 


New world record for 944 furlongs. 


3 | Juvenile Stakes | _ 


PARK—1 mile 


tS eb pk fo 
SU TUS 1 a bt 
SOS Who ht] 


1.11 2-5 
1.46 4-5 
1.46 3-5 


1.41 2-5 


GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 

) Hallandale, Fla. 
naugural Hdep.|Wiffenpoof...... 6 1.10 1-5 
Becton ED: + Battlefield....... 9 1.48 4-5 

untain 0 ; 
ih — (1)../Ram o’ War..... 84 |1.42 3-5 
meouith ed, (11) .jTribe........... 8% . 43 2-5 
mulfstream Pk...|Crafty Admiral...| 10 2.00 4-5 
‘urf Club Din- 

St. (1)....|Sherry Jen....... 3 0.33 

‘urf Club Din- 

ner St. (II)...|Banquet Bell....| 3 -33 2-5 
uwanee River |Sunny Dale...... 8% |1.44 3-5 
lorida Derby...| Money Broker...| 9 1.53 4-5 
fagic City Hd..|Dry Run........ 1.10 3-5 
ort Lauderdale |Plixir........... 8% |1.43 2-5 
follywood Hd. .|/Dry Run........ 7 1.22 4-5 
fallandale Hd. .|Blixir.........- 9 1.50 2-5 

HAWTHORNE PARK—1 mile 

3 Cicero, Mil, 
harles W. Bid- 

Mem. Hd.|Smoke Screen...:| 9 1.50 2-5 
lartieFlynnHd.|Sickle’sImage....| 614 |1.17 1-5 
lidwest Hdcp. .|Indian Hill...... 6% |1.18 4-5 
urazna Stakes MPOTISG cirisyn coe ea 5s 6 1.11 2-5 
linois Owners 
aedep........)/Recline..... 0.5.5 844 |1.43 1-5 
hicago a ../Second Avenue 8 - |1.38 2-5 

e Ju- 
Bente i aera PPORCESD oi. 2 bei eicue 6 1,11 2-5 
wthorne Gold 
ot at Seg Sub Mleet.... 05. : 10 2.00 3-5 
HIALEAH PARK—11§ miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 
jaugural Hdcp.|Nimble Fox...... 6 1.11 
takes 
ime “xt Oe Eternal Will..... 6 1.11 3-5 
Stakes 
leis gS OLED ae ce ea geen< : aa 4-5 
takes MNATOCC iyo at soo 7 : 
eval P is os ae rafty Admiral 9 1.53 4-5 
oye Beach Hd.|Oil Capitol...... 7 1.24 2-5 
ahamas Hd. (I)|King Pin........ 7 1.27 1-5 
ahamasHd.(II)|First Aid........ 7 1.26 2-5 
olumbiana Hd./Sunny Dale...... 7 1.28 2-5 
feLennan Hd..|Crafty Admiral...} 9 1.53 2-5 
reeders 
Geskes, hs eater ag ; ee a3 
em. r - 
Fereiades Stks.|/Royal Bay Big |Lb7 3.8 


char Gal. . 


*North American turf course record. — 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif 


| Golden State 


Breeders Hd. 
Premier Hdc 
tks. 


Haggin Stakes... 


Westchester Stks. 
Torrance Mile.. .|Hull D 


Milady Hdep... 
Wilshire Stakes. . 
Pomona Purse... 
Cabrillo Stakes. . 
Sunset Hdep... 
Hollywood Oaks. 
Starlet Stakes. . 


-|Ali’s Gem....... 
Pet Bully.. r 
Imbros. . 


:|James Session. .: ; 
Heather Khal.... 


Talents’ WD ores 
Fleet Khal,. 
. |Arrogate. 


Yt rh) Pt pt ft kf ft kk pk pk 


JAMAICA—1 mile 
Jamaica, L.I., N. Yo 


Paumonok Hdep.|Squared Away. . 


Experimental 


Prioress Stakes. . 
Gotham Stakes 


Rosedale Stakes. 
Naturalist Hdep. 
Correction Hd... 
Blackstock Hd. . 
Gallant Fox Hd. 
Firenze Hdep... 


Interborough Hd, 


The Snark 
Remsen Hdep... 
The Esposa..... 
Frizette Stakes. . 


One Count....... 

Parading Lady...| 6 

Cold Command. . ; 
9 


Royal Vale...... 
Kiss Me Kate.... 
ae Skies... <5 


Indian Legend...| 6 


KEENELAND—1-1/16 miles 


Phoenix Hdep... 
Ashland Stakes. . 


Lexington, Ky. 


eae rea 
eNNoo 


a 
. 


Gnas tie by 


oe 


Pc pspate htt 
SNR OWNNAROONWO 


1.10 1-5 
1. eH 2-5 
r 13 2-5 


se 
ian 


Pet: Bully yes 
Cerise Reine..... 


Ben Ali.Hdep. ..|Oil Capitol......} 8% 
Blue Grass Stks.|Correspondent...| 9 
Alcibiades Stakes|Oil Painting..... a 
Breeders’ Fut. ..|Hasty Road..... 7 


LAS VEGAS PARK—1 mile 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


Mirage Hdep... 
Desert Inn Hd.. 


Vacationland Hd, 


Las Vegas Hd... 


RanchoVegasHd. 


Bonanza Stakes. 


Laurel oe Hd. 

Turf Cup 

Turf Cup asp. 

Washington In- 
ternational... . 

Maryland Fut.. 


Woonsocket Hd. 


-Hartford Purse.. 


Lincoln Spec. Hd. 
Spring Lake Ha. 


Lefty James..... 5% 
Chanlea... 5 
Pharamar... 54 
Lefty James. 8 
Golden Abbey 6 
Zee Bull..... -| 5% 
LAUREL RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 
(POMACEK AN Se cine 6 
.|Sunglow......... 
County Clare...,} 9 
Worden /-j neuen 12 
(Big Night... 23. 6 
LINCOLN DOWNS—13/16 mile 
Lincoln, I, 
Park Dandy. ..... 7 
Uncle Edgar..... 8% 
42 OV gi). Soe eee 86 
Park Dandy..... 8 


LINCOLN FIELDS—1-1/16 miles 


rete, Hl. 
(Run at Hawthorne Park) 


Joliet Stakes (I).;Company B..... 5 
Joliet Stakes (II).|Everett Jr....... 5 


Peabody Mem. 
Fleming Mem. 
Miss America 


Jay 
Wauconda eae Hn Gail 


Lincoln Hdep. 


Baybrook 


Royal Bay Gem..| 9 


Jay Gee 
SUITE RTA Ya eS a 


9 1-5 
45 1-5 
111 4-5 . 
1.44 2-5 a 
1.55 2-5 a 
1.50 4-5 ‘3 
1.11 3-5 a 
1.44 2-5 : 
1.46 3-5 . 
1.45 4-5 
1.13 3-5 
1,10 4-5 
1.12 1-5 
1.44 
1.49 - 
1.24 2-5 
1.23 1-5 
1.05 , 
1.37 
1.05 1-5 
1.37 4-5 
1,11 
1.05 2-5 
1.10 2-5 
1.51 1-5 
1.51 2-5 
2.36 
1.12 
1.27 4-5 
1.46 4-5 
1.46 
1.39 4-5 
1.02 3-5 
1,01 
1.52 1-5 
1.21 2-5 
1.00 1-5 
1.10 2-5 
1.43 1-5 


828 
MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 

Event Winner Fur, | Time 
Oceanport Hdep.|Cinda...... 6 1.12 
Omnibus Hdep. .|Closed Door 9 1.56 3-5 
pperee Cee rx} Cindas 2 F-. 6 1.12 3-5 
Longfellow Hdep. 

1 hasian Hero 8 1.37 1-5 

ellow Hdep. 

ie se: NORE 2 Soe nae 8 1.38 4-5 
Molly Pitcher My Celeste...... 8% |1.47 3-5 
Hdep. (I).|Beachcomber....| 6 1.12 2-5 
Select Hdep. (II) .|Just Sidmey...... 6 1.11 2-5 
Colleen Stakes (I)|Incidentally..... 51% |1.06 2-5 
Colleen Stks. (II)|Lady Bouncer....| 54 |1.07 2-5 
N..J. Futurity... .|Crisset.......... 5% |1.07 2-5 
Lamplighter Hd.|Landlocked...... 8% |1.48 4-5 
Salvator Mile...|Tuscany......:.. 8 1.37 2-5 
Tyro Stakes....|Errard King..... 6 1.12 
Rumson Hdep...|/Tuscany.......-- 6 1.10 4-5 
Monmouth Hd. .|My Celeste...... 10 2.05 1-5 
Mee eae My Si 6 1.12 
takes). os... GAAS Sateen sls , 
Choice Stakes. ..|Landlocked...... 9 1.52 3-5 
Midsummer 
Hdle. Hdep...|King Commander | 14 3.22 1-5 
Long Branch Hd.|Bit 0’ Fate...... 8% |1.43 2-5 
Monmouth Oaks/Grecian Queen...| 9 1.51 1-5 
Sapling Stakes...|Artismo......... 6 pS 


NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Eddie Arcaro 

King Phillip Ha. 
i) 2 

Governor's Hd... 


Providence Stks. 

Newport Stakes. 

J. H. Connors 
Mem. Stakes. . 


Good Shot. 
Little Imp.. 


By Jeepers...... 
Switch On........ 6 
Case Goods...... 6 


OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 


Hot Sprinss, Ark, 


Southland Hdep. 
Oaklawn Hdep.. 
Arkansas Derby. 


Little Imp..-:.... 
Our Challenge... . 
Curragh King... . 


PIMLICO—1 mile 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Spring 

GOD! she cs os Senator Joe......| 5% |1.04 4 
Preakness Prep..|Royal Bay Gem..| 814 |1.461 
Black-Eye 

USAR ce. cee Spinning Top.... 8% |1.471 
Pimlico Breeders’ 

rec bards ae Big Night.......| 6 1.12 4- 

Pimlico Breeders' 

ED) a0 cclinrw pte LG = Ropes aa tate ats 6 1.13 1-5 
Marguerite Stks.|Make A Play....| 834 |1.47 3-5 
Gallorette...... Sabette....... 9 1.51 3-5 

ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile 
Salem, N. H. 

Raceland Hdcp..;Algasir.......... 6 1.10 3-5 
Granite State Hd.|Sailed Away....- 84 |1.42 1-5 
Manchest’r Purse|Repelled........ 6 1.11 
New England 

States Hdcp..|Andre........... 8% |1.42 2-5 
John W. A. Green|Smart Choice... . 814 |1.43 3-5 

SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile 
Arcadia, Calif. 

San Vicente Stks.)Chanlea......... 6 1.10 3-5 
Malibu Sequet 

Stakes... [A Gleam. ...5 0.5 7 1,22 4-5 
La Centinela BINZAM« 0-5 garedie 7 1.23 2-5 
Santa Maria Hd.|Spanish Cream... 8 1.38 1-5 
Santa Catalina |Blue Reading.... 84 |1.43 4-5 
Los Feliz Stakes.|Merryman....... 1,24 3-5 
Palm Spgs. Hd..|/Grover B........ 8% |1.45 1-5 
San Carlos Hd. .|Blue Reading.... v4 1.23 2-5 
San Fernando Mark-Ye-Well. .. 8% |1.44 1-5 
Santa Barbara |De Anza........ 1.10 2-5 
Santa Margarita.|Spanish Cream... 84. |1.44 4-5 
San Gabriel.....|Decorated....... 1.23 
Santa Anita 

Maturity..... Mark-Ye-Well...| 10 2.03 2-5 
Los Cerritos Hd.|Danae.......... 6 1.11 1-5 
San Marcos Hd..|Grover B........ 8 1.36 4-5 
San Felipe Hd...|Decorated....... 84 |1.44 1-5 
Lincoln's Birth- 

day Hdep....|Stranglehold..... 6 1.10 1-5 
SantaSuzana Hd.|Femme Fatale...| 9 1.45 
San Antonio Hd./Trusting........] 9 1.49 1-5 
San Luis Rey 

Stakes. .07.. Tee Dee Gee,.... 6 1.11 1-5 
Washington's 

Birthday Hd..|Reighs Bull... 7 1.22 4-5 
Rim o’ World. . .|Grey Tower. . BM |1.44 
©. J. Fitzgerald |Eddie’s Boy.. 8 1.36 4-5 


— ne 


SARATOGA—1-%6 miles | 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 
(First portion run at Jamaica) 


Event 


ip 
oe 


: 
| ssahend ech kok) eS nn a 


1B sD ft pf errs 
BH FSRENSSLS FRRS 


. 


. 


NAW mew hy 


. 


Beverwyck Stpl.. 
Saratoga Hdep. .|Alerted 


oper S 
seit 
+ Kabah 


SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
East Boston, Mass. 


Plymouth Rock.. 
Governor's Hd. . 
Bay State Kin- 
dergarten (1).. 
Bay State Kin- 
dergarten (II). 
Commonwealth 


John Alden Hd.,. 
Puritan Hdep... 
Mayflower Stks.. 


TANFORAN—1 mile 
San Bruno, Calif. 


Tanforan Hdep..|Trusting......... 9 
San Bruno Stks..|Major Speed.....| 5 


yr me i] 


Bay District Hd.j/Atomic Speed....| 6 1.11 1! 
Yerba Buena Hd.|/Indian Hemp....| 84 |1.451 
Portala Hdep...|Sincerely........ 6 1.113 
California Hdep.|Trusying........ 8+ |1.41 
Peninsula Hdep.|Reighs Bull...... “3 . 3 
0.59 1 


TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
New Year's Hd..,Sagittarius....... 6 
Robert E. Lee 
ot NE es bal ered [ee 
Straus Mem. Hd.|Nimble Fox...... 
Tropical Hdcp. .|Spartan Valor.... 9 
UNITED HUNTS 
(Run at Belmont Park) 
Turf & Field Hd.|Arcave.......... 8 1.36 3- 
N. Y. Turf Writ- 
ers Cup...... Eternal Son...... 14 3.15 
Temple Gwath- 
mey Stpl..... Errolfords jj. i 18 4.12 I- 
WASHINGTON PARK—11¢ miles 
Homewood, Ill. 
George Woolf “et 
Mem 05. hte Homestake...... 6 1.10 4- 
Sheridan Hdcp..|Ace Destroyer...| 8 1.39 2- 
Mademoiselle (I)./Spy Magic...... 1.13 4- 
Mademoiselle(II)|d Queen ee 6 1.13 3- 
Greek Lady.... ! 
Grassland Hdep.|Stan............ 9 1.49 3- 
Clang Hdep.....|Cyclotron..... Ft 1.23 1- 
Spartan Hdep...|High Scud....... 8 1.34 3- 
Prairie State....|/Sea O'Erin... 6 1.10 3- 
Misty Isle Hd.. .|Arab Actress..... xf 1.24 3- 
Meadowland....|Brush Burn...... 9% {1.57 — 
Beverly Hdep...|Sunny Dale...... 8 1.36 
d Dead heat 


WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
Toronto, Ont. 


Queen's Plate. ..]Canadiana....... | 9 


Weight, 
Lbs. | 


Feb. 5, 1946|Mexico City, M 

Feb. 27, 1947|Santa anit Calif. 
ept. 7, 1906|/Butte, Mont. 

Feb. 5, 1916 


ae 
ne 
Ks 
ul 


June 2, 1933|/Epsom, England 
Dec. 27, 1944/Coral Gables. Fla. 
Oct. 10, 1951)/Belmont Park, N. Y, 
Jul 1939] Yonkers, N. ¥. 


ak fk kf ak > DD 
i) 
GRaanae 


4 Y, 
1 14 2-5 N.Y. 
IS OOP GY Suni isisy. Inivtoiscsy<¥ 
First Edition. ....... 

ops) 


Albany, Calif. 
River Downs, Ohio 
947|/Golden Gate Park, Calif. 
50} Albany. Calif. 
Albany, Calif. 
Albany, Calif. 
Belmont Park, N. Y, 
t. 18, 1929] Newmarket, Eng. 

Feb. 25, 1948|Miami, Fla. 
July 23, 1949) Arcadia, Calif. 
Jan. 8, 1922|Montevideo, Uruguay 
Hallandale, Fla. 
Salisbury, England 
Jamaica, L. I, N. 
Newbury, England 
Linfield, England 


5 
2 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 
4 
3 
4 
2 
115 4-5 4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
a 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 


» 194) 

, 1925)Tijuana, Me: 
Mar. 9, 1941|Agua Caliente, Mex. 
Aug. 21, 1940) Washington Pk., Chicago 
Oct. 7, 1912\Louisville, Ky. 


DU He Be ON 9 G9 G9 GO NO BO BO BO RO Pt Pat Pat at pt 
Pash Peek BN HB CT Pet Ft 0 0 0 tt 
TREN AITSAATSSR ROARS 


CUR CLOT CI PP OOO WOOT 


3 
7104-5 
*Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. 


* Record of Man o’ War 


; 1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD F 
ce Dist. We. | Fin. Time Place | Purse 
% 115 1 759 Belmont $ 500 
Slot 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
5ht 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
4% 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
% 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
34 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
% 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
% 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
% 130. 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
% 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 
= EELS SAR alee eae ge | | $83,325 

1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 

Roane Sipe a cisisloiove vale 136 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
ithers* aoa de 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
dJmont* 13% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
uyvesan 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
wyer* 1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
ers. 13-16! 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
PIVOTS <= oe eee ones : 71%; 129 1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
yuirence Realization*....... Deeeeses| 19s). 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
ROOT Seema einjnis oinreleiais cic. ccccete ta” 136 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 1850 
RIC Frew cis vicieis ste cess eee meesces| (Li-16)- 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre de Grace 6,800 
BNWOKtH PALK*™. icc cecswceccccse| LI 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park} 80,000 
ot eee Gorka — | $166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
ddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
d spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
mney, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 

Man. o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington, His 
‘© was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
- $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
le only oe he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


ug. 13, 

Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), sired many-famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
uisader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
jrement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. After he 
fered the first of three heart attacks in 1947, the public was excluded. 


x. ' 
Washington Pk., Chicago 
be 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Citation’s Record; Rev 


eS en ‘ 


~ 


Grand National Steeplechase 


d National. (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds € 
ak The rece was Win ‘€i837-1898) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 
Course record—9.2025—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 
Winner Owner Year , Winner 


fe ee (eerie ss ce f 
..|Double Chance...... ee 1938.....{Battleship... .......|Mrs. 
Ses onl MATRON ge ||1939..... 


..|Jack Horner........|C 
.|H. S. Kenyon 1940..... 
Mrs. Gammell 


Beaters Forbra.... ayaa Bis 

3.....|Keisboro Jack...... 
vio ee a 

occ ed ynoldstown....... 

atone Reynoldstown.......|N Teal ..Acs en be olen 


. (Royal Mail. . |B. LL. Thomas 1 . os [arly Mist. . 1.5. 
Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 
Jockey M’ts.| Won YE Jockey M’ts.| Wonj| Yr. Jockey furl BA 


17.|W.Crump.... .| H.R. Riley... . 

.|F. Robinson... . | H. Robie... .. 
./C. Robinson... .| J. Gilbert. .... 1,0. 
- a 7 3.|J. Westrope, 


Dieta) 190 . 255 = pr. 
‘dy 1940.|E 1952. |T. DeSpirito. . 
1941.|D. Meade. 1 1953*| W.Shoemaker.|]....- 
1y42,| Jack Adam 


*Through Nov. 25, 
Lifetime American Record: Johnny Longden became the first American jockey to ride 4,000 winn: 
(Inglewood, Calif., May 15, 1952). Eddie Arcaro became. first American-born jockey to ride 3, 
winners (Chicago, Tll., June 24, 1952). 
In 1953 William Shoemaker broke the season record of 390 winners set by Tony DeSpirito in 1952 
the record for two consecutive seasons, 722, set by Walter Miller in 1906 and 1907. 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Jockey ; Year Horse Owner Jock! 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. oe 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodwara E. Sande} 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz_J. Longe 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders] 1946 Assault R. J. Klebe W. Meh 

1937 War Admiral S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger) 1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arce 


Horse Racing Champions by Classes in 1953 


Source: Poll conducted by The Morning Telegraph and Daily Racing Form 


Horse of the Year....Tom Fool| Three-year-old Colt Handicap Horse ..... Tom Fi 
Two-year-old Colt or or Gelding.....Native Dancer | Handicap Filly or 
GGIGINE Me cs oh Porterhouse | Three-year-old $ wate 
Two-year-old Filly, Evening Out BUG. cee ae Grecian Queen Chace ae 
Two-year-old ......- Porterhouse | Three-year-old . Native Dancer | Steeplechaser ........ 


Record of Citation 


Year agestarts Ist 2nd 3rd unpl. won Year agestarts Ist 2nd 3rd unpl. w. 
1947. 2 Sees 1 0 0 $15,5680 pep 5 9 2 tO Ss $73, 
10. Th 0's ON a70 Looe 7. 3 oS eee 


1948. 3 20 il 3 re 147 
1949. | 4 (Did not start due to injuries) | Tot. 45312 __—§1,088) 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Cadi July 4 
1951, added $160,000 to his wipD ine fo a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he § 
a one-year ea , » ani won e 4, 
(kentucky Derby.) the ‘Preakness ain d Belmont ptakeare Ss most coveted honor, the Triple Crov 
A bay co y Bu ea—Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, Citati 
Warren Wright's Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A, act tere and owned bie 
Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustain 
oe s ape ese puke acne Bandicen ae eer 1948, caused him to require “firing 
reatments. er Ss COV on set a WOFr. re 3¢ i 
Ree date ‘Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1956 ee TOF the mile ih eee 


Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 


he eee ae $6,024,193.31 | og $21,128,173,00 | 1946 ...-.....eee0 $94,035,859. 
$611,537.90 |) 1042 8 css stenan 22,005,278.00 ipsa Metis. 96° 809 963. 

8,434,702.00 | 1943... ..sesee, 38,194,726.56 | 1949 ........2.221) 9B°32708a. 

- ,91976,334.15 55,071,232.87 | 1990 «2+: BEB 2c 128:386,186. 

: 16,145,182.00 65,265.405.48 | 1952 LT i ee 


Baseball Rule Changes Favor Offense 


Organized baseball’s rules committee, Nov. 1-4, | restriction: 
1953, decided on a number of rules changes which | the balk cispioice the otentee tan Gino 


tend to favor the accent on offensive play, i - 
fee a restoration of the sacrifice fly bl ag le Me Mir the balk if the batter hits safely on ¢ 


‘in a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
BAT ce Aug. 30, 1941, 

world and all-age ge euiding record—Grey- 
Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, *1:5544. 
allion, Star’s Pride, DuQuoin, Til., 


 Stalli 
1952, 1:5746. 
ack, ae Greyhound*, 


half-mile 
Dw Y., July fe "937, 1 5 
on half-mile track, mare, Proximity, West- 
. Y., June 24, 1950, 2:01 
“mile by a stallion, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 
, Sept. 24, 1941, 1:5) 
De Wall lle tec: stallion, Star/s Pride, 
oga Springs, N. Y.. July 13, 1951, 2.0035 
year-old stallion, Titan Hanover*, Lexing- 


Oct. 4, 1944, seo, 
Stallion, a race, Newport Dream, 
Sept. 3, 1953, 2:0135. 
‘o-year-old gelding, Pronto Don, 2:0335, Lex- 
‘ton, Ky., Oct. 2, 1947. 
[wo-year-old Berea benoereviner 7 reir 
10, 1953; Princess Rodney, Oc 1953, 2: ate 
ee-year-old stallion, Titan anover® Du- 
Ill., Sept. 5, 1945, 1:58. 
ee-year-old ea Greyhound, Springfield, 


ane Marchioness, Lexing- 
Oct. 14, 1982, 


75914 
year-old stallion, spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Sept. 27, 1941, 1:57%4, 
-year-old stallion, race record, Victory Song, 
735, Aug. 13, 1947, at Springfield, Il. 
eo zea eae Greyhound, Springfield, 


Aug. 2 
four-year-old mare, Margaret Castleton, Lexing~- 
, Oct. 1, 1937 28 a Rosalind, Lexington, 


“set 30, 1937, 1:5 
Age Mare, Hien “Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 
fencing. colt, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 


2: 
Vinite, by. a sree ene old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
., Sept. 28, 1:56. 
[| mile, to nigh owinel sulky, 
20, 1891, 2.0844 
“mile, to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
es, Billiken*, Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 


ile, Leah i age ee Greyhound*, Lexington, 
Fastest two heats, Nipple Hanover, Old Orchard 
ach, Me., July 24, i941, 1:5834, 1:59. 
Fastest two heats on half-mile track, Star's 
ide, Goshen, N. Y., July 6, 1951, 2.0235, 2.0145 
fastest two heats by two-year-old on hai lf -mi ie 
ek, Newport Dream, DuQuoin, Ill., Sept. 3, 
3, 2:0335, 2:0135. 
fastest ae ents: eo Reel ae Goshen, N. Y., 
. 13, 1936,.2 10034, 2:00; Rosaiind, Lexing- 
‘ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1a, 2:03, 2:00, 1:5934. 


Sunol, Stockton, 


vrited ‘States ‘Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 22, 1953) 
: TROTTING RECORDS 


Recor 8 


Fastest three heats on half-mile tra ck, Kim! 
ly Kid, Reading, Pa., Sept. 16, 1953, 2:04, 2:05, 2: 
Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winn 
second and fourth heats, eRe alae wine 
first heat, Harl's Moody Guy, f thir 
eo Syracuse, N. . Y., Aug. 29, “oat. ve OOu%s, 1:59%4, 

1-1/16 miles, Pron’ Don, Westbury, N. ¥., Sept. — 
4, 1953, 2: sr lige 2 oat 
3/16 ane Pronto Don, Inglewood, Calif. 
Nov, 22, 1953, 2:2636. 


4 
i 144 eniles on} half-mile track, Florican, Westbur. 
144 es on -mile orican, Wes 
N.Y. Aug. 21, 1953, : % 
es, 
14, 1937, 3.6246 
116 = Pa ae mile ape Star’s Pride, West- 
bury, N. Y., June 29, 1951, 3.0634. 
1980 ese és, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 
3 sation ‘on half-mile track, Pronto Don, West- 
ise Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 13,1951, 4.1046. 
1930" ms eae Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N, Y., Oct. 7, 
3 miles n race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7:1642. 
2, Pr Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
5 miles in Tace, pale le aes Imogene Con- 
aetion Quebec, Canada. Sept. 2 1919, 12:0814. 
= 10, malls, Pascal, New Vorb, NY. (rég.), Nov. 
10 miles in race, Ce San Francisco, Cal, 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2 
0 tailes, Black ‘Rods, Aiken, 8: 0., March 25, 
1942, 58:21. 
30° miles, sais Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 
Feb. 21, 1857, 759. 
50 miles, ‘Ariel™; Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, 


3:55:1 
Paliga: sGonauerors, Centerville, L. 1, Nov. 


100 
12, 1853, 8:58 
Trotting records by a team, 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5 

By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
EN Ss Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 

14 
Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud V. and 
Nutspra, Chicago, Tll., July 4, 1896, 2:30, 

Four in hand to coach, *arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and Rea Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4645. 

Troiting record with running mate, : mile, 
arolnst time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. , 1913, 

2 

Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington, Ky.. 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1:5945 (tr). 

Double gaited stallion, Hodgen, Santa Anita, 
Calif., June 14, 1950. 2:0215 (tr.); Syracuse, N. y. 
Sept. 8, 1950, 1:5835 (p.). 


Crovhoway and 
1939, 1:5814. 


PACING RECORDS 


Bars pale Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


f ne “world and stallion mecore, Billy Direct, 
pension. Ky., Sept. 28, 1938 55. 
in a race, Good ine. ‘Lexington, Ky., 
et) “1951, 1.5745 
ebya mare, H "Her Ladyship, *Lexington, Ky., 
>t. 30, 1938, 1:563 
at. by a gelding, Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, 
fer 15, 1928, - 1.5734 
mile, yearling | silly, Bose ie 2nd, Indian- 
slis, Ind., Oct. 20, 1939, 
mile, yearling sr pane ane Lexington, 
, Sept. 12, 1911, 2: 15. 
“mile, two-year-old colt, Adios. Boy, Lexington, 
Oct. 3, 1953, *1:5835. 
fwo-year-old filly, Adios Betty, Lexington, Ky., 
b. 10, 1953, *1:5845. 
two-year-old celding, Tosola’ s Ensign, Lexington, 
, Sept. 24, 1952, 2:0235 
“mile, three-year-old malt, Solicitor, Lexington, 
Oct. 1, 1951: Tar Heel, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
i951. #125726 
mile, by three-year-old colt, in Tees Billy Di- 
t, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 
“mile, three-year-old filly, Picasant Surprise, 
‘ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1953, 1:5 
mile by three-year-old D aaes Ferman Han- 
I, Lexington, Ky., 4, 1950, *1:5936. 
“mile, puree Fear ~old gelding, race, Iosola’ s En- 
n, Goshen, N. Y., July 10, 1953, 2:0225. 


‘Against time. 


1 mile, four-year-old mare, Tassel Hanover, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1951, 1. 

1 mile, four-year-old stallion, Billy Direct*, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55. 

1 mile, four-year- -old gelding, Nate Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27. 1938, 1:59. 

1-mile on half-mile track, all age stallion, Hi-Lo’s 
Forbes, Westbury, N. Y., ‘June 6, 1953, 1:5835. 

1 mile, half- -mile track, all age mare, May KE. 
Grattan, Raleigh, N. Oct. 17, 1930,. *2:01. 

1 mile, high- wheel “sulky, Dan Patch’, Macon, 
Ga., Nov. 30, 1903, 2:0434 

11% miles, ‘Chuck Volo, “Westbury, N.Y., July 30, 
1953, 3:0535 

2 ‘miles on half-mile track in a race, Beoteons 
rigetn Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1951, 
4.1 

3: Silos: eee Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
1, 1909, 7:3142 

4 miles, Joe oefcens Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
Nov. 13, 1891, pal 

5 miles, Angus Petae: Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
1933. 11: 

Fastest two heats, in race, coe Time, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 3, 1952, 1:58, 1:58 

Fastest two heats by two- Sear-old filly on half- 
mile track, Rose mais, Reading, Pa., Sept. 17, 
1953, 2:04 3/5, 2:07 3/5 

Fastest two heats by ‘two-year-old colt on half- 
mile track, Solicitor, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1950, 
2:0535, 2: 6425 

Fastest three . heats, Her TAsyship, 

1:5845, 1:59 


Syracuse. 
N. ¥., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5814, 1, ! 


miles, Pronto Don, Inglewood, Calif., Noy. 


2:33, : 
Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 


= Sid: o> ye) 
Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 


THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Winner 


1945—Titan Hanover 
1946—Chestertown...2.... 
eee MON ~ eae 

94 


40,502 
43,658 
38,729 \11953—Helicopter 


HORSEMAN READING 


KE FUTURITY FUTURITY 
2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 
Year |Winner Time| Winner Time} Winner 


-...|Losola’s Ensign. .2:03 Note..... 
....+Meadow Pace. . .2:014% 


Other Harness Winners in 1953 


Winner Best time Valu 
Little Brown Jug (3P) 2:023¢ $54,975) 
Nassau Two-Mile Pace (14 in 1953) 3:05 34 50,6 
Tlinois Colt Stake (2T) 2:11% 56,0 
Tilinois Colt Stake (2P) 2:07% 56,0 ( 
Horseman Stake (2T) 2:03 44 32,08 
Golden West Trot (13/15 miles 2:26% 30 
McMahon Memorial (2P) Meadow Pace 2:01 28, 
Castleton Farm Stake (2T) : Newport Dream 2:01 % 26, 
American Trotting Championship (114 miles)... .|Florican 2:33 25, 
National Pacing Derby (14 miles) 2:33 % 25 
Yonkers Pacing Derby (114 miles) 3:06 
Gotham Trot (1% miles) 3:10 24 
Coaching Club Oaks (3T) 2:05 
The Little Pat (2P) Queen’s Adios 2:02 3¢ 
Horseman Futurity (3P) Keystoner 2:00 
Review Futurity (3T).. ...|Kimberly Kid. . 2:01 
Reading Fair Futurity ( .|Newport Dream. 2:07 
Hanover Filly Stake (3P) .|Pleasant Surprise 2:01 
Geers Stake (2P)......... .|Dale Frost. 201i 
Hanover Filly Stake (2T) ...|/Stenographe 2:03% 
Hanover Filly Stake (2P) Adios Betty cere 2:01 % 
Harness Racing Champions of 195 
Trotters—Mile Track Pacers—Mile, Track 
LATER ay CBS oo ee De A 1:5946 | Aged: Hi-Lo’s Forbes, ...... .s0 ene 1:55 
4-year-old: Scotch Harbor ................ #155856 H. -D.. Hanover’ ).0, Foon eee u 
3-year-old: Earl’s Song .............e0ee0- 2:00 4-year-old: Wilmington’s Star ............ ; 
2-year-old: Stenographer .................. *2:201 3-year-old: Keystoner -..... Jicsucnse een ue b 
Princess, Rodney: vaiyiieg cs es *2:01 2-year-old: Adios Boy... 2.4/1... 7a *1355 
Trotters—Half-Mile Track Pacers—Half-Mile Track 
Aged: Lord Steward ........ Aged: Hi-Lo's. Forbes, =. s.<:.. Gee eee 1:55 
4-year-old: Sharp Note ..... 4-year-old: Wilmington’s Star ............ 2:09 
3-year-old: Trustful Hanover 83-year-old: Newport Chief ............... 2:03 
2-year-old: Newport Dream 2-year-old: Adios ‘Boy ..). |: ... 4-5. scene 2:02 
*Time Trial 


National Shuffleboard Champions in 1953 
Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
44th Semi-Annual, Bradenton, Fla. 
Men’s Open—Henry Badum, Rochester, N. Y. burg, Fla. 
Men’s Closed—I, Meskens, Bradenton, Fla. ' 


Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Arthur Gregory, St. Pete: 
Ladies’ Open—Mrs. Olive McArthur, St. Peters- ' burg, Fla. 


45th Semi-Annual, Traverse City, Mich. 
Men’s Open—Paul Lennox, St. Petersburg, es ome Open—Mrs, Esther Winters, Jacksc 
Men’s Closed—William Klockner, Champaign, Ill. Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Marie Hogle, Detroit, Mic 


College Footbali Rule Changes ; | 


In 1953 college football returned to two-way | first down at the point of the foul in cases of pz 
player operation after nearly a decade of the two- | interference by defense; a sleeper play may not 
platoon system. A player withdrawn from play may | used on-the down immediately following a substit 
not reenter in the same period except during the | tion by either team; penalty for handing ball fe 
last four minutes of the second and fourth periods. | ward illegally to be five yards and loss of the dow 
Other rules: False starts simulating the beginning 


L five-yard penalty for an illegal kick; referee r 
of a play are barred; offensive team awarded a| to take time out to award a first down. 


Name and location 


(SOS |e an i eae ee | 
_ COLLEGE STADIUMS y 
(With capacities of Oe 20,000) 38,000 i: pee wai. ‘ot (enar), San) 


n, Univ. of (Rubber Bowl), 0) hio. a3 
Inst. CE ee ee NG Ce he hc ines aE es 
22,500 
x) Univ. *targnoidy on 


5 
26,000 i ovabotealet eee 
26,600: 8 . eo 


ona, sa of, Tucson, Ariz...... 
k iv. of (Razorbank Stad.) 
Soest. ee 20,758 
Basti Golsde Chostncr ti t Hili, Mass..: | 20°00 
O ua . 
en Univ (Brown Field) Provi- pars Tae cee, tonne wee 


_ eaebne aren Srnae, 34,000 Eg ee 
T. 0! emor Tulsa, Univ. “of, ‘ake Tuls Okla. 
Mirerkeley; Calif... 00.05... 020005 82,000||U. S. ‘Military Academy, (Michie) 

Un. of rae (Edwards) West Point, N. Ye... .2 0 oh ea we 
cman SEE Se ane Rie ree 22,000 


Un. of, (Nippert) Cin- “Annapo! 
Ra eh ey ie eins tata aee a 25,000 el i ae Lake City... 29,000 
ir 
ee ee 22,340||\ Nashville Teas 


é yoradey ti. c. ieee anes 45,600) ||" “ville. cWas s4.0b i. nnn Sainte 

‘olorado, Un. e ‘olsom) Wake Forest Coll., (Groves) 
AOHeY, (COLO nt. b.s.0ree caste wee an * 30,600||Wash., St. 

olumbia ‘Une, gue Field) Palmas: oe beg Hela, 


New York, N. Y...........- é 


troit, Univ. of, Detroit, Mich...... 
Des ee Iowa...... Madison; SW fa ewe. onsale 
Se eee elses te icte Yale ety, Bowl, New Haven, Conn, 


BASEBALL PARKS and 


aines ville Rea itenie eye hate ai 40,000 MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 
‘Geor Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas... 23,000 
(DT ies ab Ieee ene eer 46,000||American Leglon Memorial, Char- 
eorgin Un. of, antord) acne 60,000) Aotte Ne Ca. ocr. somss oa’ ele aneeate 20,500 
‘Harvard Univ., Boston, Mass........ 38,114||Babe Ruth, Baltimore, Md.......... 60,000 
‘Holy Cross Coil., Baltimore (Md.) Municipal.........- (est.) 52,000 
Be orcester, TGS retsicperen seis viniele le elo 25,000||Briggs, Detroit, Mich......... , 54,000 
uston, Univ. of SeRiée Stad.)...... ; 70,000||Buffalo (N. Y.)' Civie. 222... .. - 37,000 
isos Un. of, (Memorial) Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ , 34,450 
SAD Uttar’ < VER cer ree 66,572||Chicago Stadium, Chicago, I 0,000 
(Me Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio. 78,811 f 
8S) ns re eee 34,733]|Columbus (Ohio) Memorial Stadium. . 35,000 
Iowa State A&M ms) 20,000||Gomiskey Park, Chicago, Il........, 46,550 ; 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa =e 48,813)|Connie Mack Stad., Philadelphia, Pa’ 33,166 
‘Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & Ap pplied Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas.........- 75,504 
porenee ao Field), Manhattan. 20,500)|Crosley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 29,980 
Kansas, Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence. 38,000}|Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, NE es 31,902 
Btontucky, Un. of, (McLean), Fenway Park, Boston, Mass......... 34/824 
BRPSINOCON 32 5 ie ensroac ele we ride ei sen 34,914!|Forbes Field, "Pittsburgh Ra incite 34,249 4 
Hatayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa. 20.000]|Green Bay City, mae Bay, Wis..... 25,000 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge.. 66,000||Griffth Park. Washington, D. C...... 35,000 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. 32.000||Kezar, San Francisco, Calif.......... 60,000 : 
Maryland, Un. if (Byrd), College Park 49,500)|Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala....... 44,200 
Miami, Univ. of, Miami, Fla......... 60,000||Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial 17,500 c: 
Michigan St. Coll. “d (Macklin Field) Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum + 
Z TAREE cata crAlinn« seicotiata)-cifo\'eS svial"e 6 50,089]|Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad.?..... (est.) 43,091 
Michigan: Univ. of, Ann Arbor....... 97,239||Multnomah, Portland, Ore........... 30,100 
Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) New Orleans Cie. Park Stadium. .... 27,000 “ 
ae 2 s ee hs eta tae nan nS, 2 63,217||Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla............ 67,040 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal. are 105,000 
tite eee erties iavet aia tas" 35,000||Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y. c 00 7 
Miss., Un. of (Hemingway) Oxford. . 35,000}|Roanoke (Va.) Victory...... 5 30,000 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memorial) Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. J ‘ 24,330 
OAM DIA MO cece jn y aa neid one es A 37,000/|Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif. 100,000 
Nebraska, ‘Un. of, (Memorial) Rubber Bow!, Akron, Ohio. ,00 
RNer dec es «ante ses 32,000}|Seals, San Francisco, Calif. . 22,180 
St. Coll. (Riddick) . Soldier Field, Chicago, Il.. sieie 101,180 
eee wires ihe eke 21,000||Triborough, New York, N. ¥........ 20,69! 
Un. of, (Kenan) Wrigley Field, Chicago, no) eee, cot i 36,755 
No ee eat ‘ 44,000|/Yankee Stadium, New York, N, Y., 67,000 
rte eat Cor ao cue 20,000 
orthwestern Univ. yehe 
Givanston, Ti... 2.6 os. eke 54,000 SPORT ARENAS 4N@ SE aaa 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind.. 56,000||Boston (Mass.) Gardens............. 13,909 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), Tex......... 20,000||Chicago (Il.) Sports Arena,......... 5,5 
Ohio State Univ (Cotuinbus, Ohio 78'677||Cincinnati (Ohio) Gardens........... 11,000 
x , (Lewis Field) Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena....... 10,000 
HO a CID ORION eri Ren eeerra 30.599 teens Sa eer BRE as POEL < Se'000 
Okla., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman. 55,000! |Indianapolis (Ind. otor Speedway.. 4 
Ore. St. Coll. ir Field) Corvallis. . 21,400||Louisville (Ky.) Armory............ 11,000 
Ore., Un, of (Hayward Field), Eugene. 22,000||Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City.. 14,200 
Pacine, “Coll. of the, Stockton, Calif. . 36,000]|Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada 12,586 
Penn. St. Coll., (Beaver Field), State | Minneapolis (Min.) Sports Arena..... 5,500 
COS CAR er ernie ett aor 30,000||New Haven (Conn.) Sports Arena. 4,000 
Penn., Un. of (Frank! 100,000||Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif. 6,500 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), Pa....... 60,000||Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena . 5,786 
Princeton Un., (Palmer) Ba tag N.J. 49,000||Portland (Ore.) Ice Arena ,00' 
rane Un. (Ross-Ade) Lafayette, Ind. 52,000]|St. Louis (Mo.) Arena..... 13,000 
Rice Inst.. Houston, Texas....... vs 70,000]|San Francisco (Calif.) Cow Palace... . 10,879 
Richmond, Univ. of, Richmond, Va 20,000||Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena.,.... 5,60 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, a 23,000 pyeceise (N. Y.) War Memorial Audi- 9200 
cramento Jr. (Hughes Memorial), | || _torium....................+..00. , 
Bae if, autahereral's ‘ ae c Mate ere Glre< tle 2 i 22,500'' Winterland Arena, San Francisco, Calif.| 3,000 


iNormal permanent seating capacity. 2New home field of Milwaukee Braves (NL). ®Formerly Sports- 
man’s Park; sold to St. Louis Cardinals April 9, 1953. 4Formerly Shibe Park. 
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Sporting Events—Automobile Racing 
World Automobile Speed 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association, Records approved to Sept. 1, 1953 
UNLIMITED CLASS : 


ee eo 


Recerds 
Records 


hautobahn. Germany | Rosemeyer 
Reichau ae BS 


Mormon Meteor 
Mormon Meteor {38 


Dp Mormon Meteor 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’? EECORDS 


. | 9-16-47 | Bonneville, Utah 
Bonneville 

Bonneville “ 
Bonneville “ 
Bonneville 
Bonneville 
Brooklands, Eng. 
Brooklands “ 


E 
L 
Q 


“ 
“ 


SOM 


ttt 
PRRE RB 


m. {10-31-33 


ADD hea bf Px} P| 2} 


bot 


the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


John R. Cobb 
John R, Cobb 
John R. Cobo 
John R. pea 


John R. Cobb 
hSDN en ae nae 
On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 


Railton Mobil 5.680 393, 
Railton Mobil 9.1325 

Railton Red Licn|34.235 
Railton Red Lion|59,57 
Railton Red Lion}|1:19.04 
Railton Red Lion}213.155 
Napier-Railton {25.270 
Napier-Railton '!35.115 


302.2 
283.0 — 
270.4 
88.5 
102.5 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO RECORDS CLAIMED IN 1953 - 
Six international Class C speed records were set | 232.58 m-p.h. for five miles; 231.95 as oe ior 


by Mal Hooper, Los Angeles, Calif., in a hand- 
built Shadoff Special in the fifth annual Bonneville, 
Utah speed trials, Sept. 9. Hooper set marks of 
236.36 m.p.h. for the flying mile; 235.87 m.p.h, for 
the fiying kilometer; 230.30 m.p.h. for five kms.; 


-; 215.97 m.p.h. for 10 miles. 
Healey, British designer-driver and his crew set 60 
new American Class D records in a _ thirty-hour 
Rsirbayces Hes in an Austin-Healey 100 stock car, 
ept. -16. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) é 

Year Car and driver Time MPH |) Year Car and driver Time MPH 
1911.|Marmon, Harroun....... 6:42: 74.59 ||1938.|Burd Speciat. Floyd Rob- 
1912.|National, Dawson........ 6:21:06 78.72 SES So en. comin ee eae 4:15:58.40]117.200 
1913. |Peugeot, Goux........... 6:35:05 75.93 ||1939.| Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw] 4:20:47.39| 115.0. 
1914.|Delage, Thomas......... 6:03:45 82.47 ||1940.| Boyle Special. Wilbur Shaw] 4:22:31.17|114.2' 
1915.|Mercedes, DePalma,...... 5:33: 89.84 ||1941.]Noc Out Hose Clamp 
1916. |Peugeot, Resta(a)........ 3:34:17 4.00 Special, Mauri Rose, 
1919. |Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 5:40:42.87] 88.06 oyd Davis....... ve eee |4:20:36.24/ 115,117 
1920.|Monroe, Chevrolet........ 5: 8.50 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1921.|Frontenac, Milton........ 5: 4,65; 89.62 not run; war 
1922.)Murphy Special, Murphy..}5: ).79| 94.48 ||1946.|Thorne Engincee Special t 
1923./H. C. S. Special, Milton.. |5: 017) 90.95 George Robson........ 4:21:16.70| 114.820 
1924, |Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |: .51] 98.23 ||1947.|Blue Crown Spark Plug ‘ 
1925 .|Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo|4 46) 101.13 Special, Mauri Rose... .|4:17:52.17|116,338 
1926. |Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) .|4: -95) 95.88 ||1948.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1927. |Duesenberz, Geo. Souders. |5: 8 | 97.54 Special, Mauri Rose... ./4:10:23.38)119.813 
1928. (Miller, Louis Meyer.......|5: 75) 99,.482]| 1949.) Blue Crown Spark Pl 
1929./Simplex. Ray Keech.. .|5:07:25.42| 97.585 Special. William Holland) 4:07:15.97| 121.327 
1930. es, aay pee ies 4:58:39.72|100.443/| 1950 us ee Yo Special 
1931.|Bowes Se: ast Special, ohnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97|124.002 

Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629))1951, phase Special, Lee : : 
1932.|Miller-Hartz Special, Fri WADATG cartes Sarth cates 3:57:38.05|126.244 


4:48 :03.79| 104. 144 
| 4:48:12,75 Phrigtes 


*\4:42:22.711106.2 
4:35:03.39| 109.069 


4:24:07,80|113.580 


.|Tydol, Lo etek 
.|Miller, Bill Cummings. . 
.|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo 
. (Special, Louis Meyer....° 
.|Shaw Gilmore Special. 
Wilbur Shaw .. 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain, 


Baie Special, Troy 
uttman, 


3:52:41.88|128.922 
3:53:01.69|128.740 


(c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 


Track records—Race record, 128.922 m.p.h., Troy Ruttman, 1952; one lap: 138.600 m.p.h., Chet 


Miller, 1952. 
Grand Prix of Argentina, Buenos Aires, Jan. 18 
—Alberto Ascari, Italy. Average speed—79 m.p.h. 
Mille-Miglia, (1,000 miles), Italy, April 26— 


Giannino Marzotto, Italy (Ferrari). Time— 
10:37:19.0. Average speed 142.347 km.p.h. 
Grand Prix D’Albi (160 kms. 218 m.), Albi, 


France, May 31—Louis Rosier, France (Ferrari), 
Time—56:36.8. 

Le Mans Endurance Race, Le Mans, France, 
June 14—Tony Rolt and C. D. Hamilton, Great 
Britain (Jaguar). Distance—303 laps (2,533 mi.). 
Average speed—106 m.p.h. 

Grand Prix de Rouen (306 kms.), Rouen, France, 
June 28—Giuseppe Farina, Italy (Ferrari). Time— 
2:15:05.8. Average speed—135 kms. 920 m. per hr, 

Grand Prix of Holland (377.370 kms.), Zand- 
voort, Neth., June 7—Alberto Ascari, Italy (Fer- 
rari). Time—2:53:35.8. Average speed 130.420 


kms. p. h. 
British Grand Prix, Silverstone, Eng., July 18— 
Alberto Ascari, Italy (Ferrari). Average speed— 


1928 Louis Meyer 
1929 Louis Meyer 
1930 Billy Arnold 
1931 Louis Schneider 
1932 Bob Carey 

1933 Louis Meyer 


1934 Bill Cummings 
1935 Kelly Petillo 
1936 Mauri Rose 
1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1938 Floyd Roberts 


Other Auto Racing in 1953 


92.97 m.p.h. Formula Libre Race (50 miles)— 
Giuseppe Farina, Italy (Ferrari). Time—30:50.8. 
Agee OS Fe OE 
Ww: Tal kms.), Berne, Switzer- - 
land, Aug. 23—Alberto Ascari, Italy (Ferrari). 
Time—3:01:34.4. Average speed—156.367 kms.p.h. ~ 
Floyd Bennett Grand Prize, (215 miles), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 29—Phil Walters, Manhasset, 
N. Y., (Briggs Cunningham). Time—2:54:09.3. 
Pike’s Peak Race, Colorado Springs, Colo., Sept. 
i—Louis Unser, Colorado Springs. Time—i5:14.4 
pie ner 
alian Grand Prix (313 miles), Monza, Ital 
Sept. 13—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina (Mase: 
rati). Time—2:49:45.9, Average speed—110 m.p.h. 
Watkins Glen Grand Prix (101.2 miles), Watkins _ 
Glen, N. Y., Sept. 19—Walter E. Hansgen, West- _ 
field, N. J. (Jaguar XK-120). Average speed— 
George Minett Shout ies, SPP the a 
offett, Moun: co, N. Y. c - 
erage speed—73.7 m.p.h paciae = 


National Automobile Champions j947 tea Horn 


1948 Ted Horn 

1945 Johnny Parsons 
1950 Henry Banks 

1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
1952 Chuck Stevenson 


1939 Wilbur Shaw 
1940 Rex Mays 
1941 Rex Mays 
1942-1945 (None) 
1946 Ted Horn 


h and Game Commissioners 0 of the Un ited Sta 


ste McGowin, State of ae North Dakota—Char 
a vatio , Division of Game & Fish, |.Fish | oamieen,  Oaplial Buil Cadtens, 


ding, 
: Ohio—Lester Division” of Wildl 
oa, Lawrence, U.S. Fish &| 1500 Hoag. 
Department of the Interior, oxen ad Columbus bis 12,9. h De 


D: Fish 
| partment, Rm. “Gate & : 
Ernest E. Mulch, Arizona Game & Fish city, Okie me Bulg Capi itel B dg., Oklah 
be on—James Ny ee State Game Cominis- 


. B 

eee A. McAmis, Arkansas Game & | sion, 

Comm. Latte Rock, ee an ~ on, ao — box 4136, 1634 S.W. Alder St, 
California—i Macaulay, on 0: Penne Ivania—Th Fry 

ame, Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, Calif. |:Game Comm, Harrisburg D Hee Penmayiee 


bb P: b 
L. Kimball, Colorado Game Puerto Ri Rico—Dep: ane of Acricaltuse/& & Com- 


omas 
g h Comm., 1530 Sherman St., Denver 5, Colo. | merce } 
ees - »_ Division of isheries & Wildlife, San — 


it—Roger C. Norling, Board of cr 
exes & Game, State Office Building, Hartford 1 Rhode: gl gnd—Edward C. Hayes, Jr., Division 
a) Game, S' H : 
De iare —Anetin D. Smith, Game & Fish South Carolina—A. ‘A. Richardson, Wihalife Re: 
No Stayton Milford, Del.; or Dover, Del. (Thos. heer a Columbia, S.C. 
tayton). outh Dak Elmer Pet : 
Ke ‘District of Colombia—Superintendent, Metro- | Fish & Parks, Plerre, S:D. nen POR ae 


litan Police; Washington, D.C. Tennessee—Al EL 
ou a bert E. Hyder, State Game & 


e, Jr., Game & Fresh Water | Fish Commission, 166 th r - 
‘Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. ville, Tenn. oe “ave, pee 
Georgia—J. F Texas—H. D. Dogen, Game and Fish Commis- 
hh and Game Divisi Ci issioner si a cae Utah Fish 
vision, Commiss: Pe; an, & Game Com- 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu, Hawaii. mission, 1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 
-Idaho—Marshall C. Edson, Department of Fish | 16, Utah. 
& Game, 518 Front St., Boise, Ida. Vermont— 
Illinois—Lewis E. Martin, Department of Con- eke Ae Gt. 
servation, Springfield, Ill. irginia—Webb b Midyette, Commission of Game 
 Indiana—H. P. Cottingham, Indiana Dept. of | & Vntand Fisheries, P.O. Box 1642, Richmond 13, 
Sn eee Division of Fish & Game, Indian- paeoncee re 
apolis 9 on—W. A. Hunter, Department o: 
“Iowa—John A. Talbot, Iowa State Conservation Game, 509 Fairview Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
Be iasion, East 7th & Court Sts., Des Moines West Virginia—Carl J. Johnson, Conservation 
9, I: Commission of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 
Kansas—David Leahy, Forestry, Fish & Game Wisconsin—Walter J. Zelinske, Wisconsin Con- 
Comm., Pratt, Kan. servation Dept., State Office Building, Madison 2, 
Keni tucky—Harry Towles, Dept. of Fish & Wild- | Wisc. 
oe Resources, Fish & Game Division, Frankfort, Wyoming—Lester Bagley, Wyoming Game & 


Fish Comm., Box 335, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Louisiana—Mel Washburn, Dept. of Wildlife 
.. A ans, Ea 26 Civil Courts Building, New CANADA 
eans, La 
Maine—L. Brown, Dept. of Inland Fisheries Entire Country—Canadian Wildlife Service, 
é&_Game, State oo Augusta, Me. Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, N.T. 
Maryland—Ernest A. Vaug Game & Inland Alberta—D. E. Forsland, Department of Lands 
Fish Commission, 516 Munsey Building, Baltimore} & Forests, Edmonton, alba 
2, Md. British Columbia—F. R Butler, Office of Game 
eieregyies setts—Lloyd M. Walker, Division of | Commission, 567 Burrard St., Vancouver, B.C. 
Fish & Game, 15 Ashburton St., Boston, Mass. Manitoba—G. W. Malaher, Dept. of Game & 
Mi D. H. ae ae Department of Con- | Fisheries, Ware. 
servation, Lansing 13 New Brunswick—tt. Col. Cc. A. Williams, Fish 
Minnesota—Harry E. Cann, Division of Fish &| & Wildlife Division, Fredericton, N.B. 
Game, arate Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minn Newfoundland—H. W. Walters, Department of 
Mississippi—Eugene Fly, State Game & Fish| Natural Resources, St. John’s, Nfd. 
Commission, 330 East Pearl Street, Jackson, Miss. Northwest Territories—F. | J. | Cunningham 
: Missouri—I,_T. Bode, Missouri Conservation cease): Dept. of Resources & Development; 
Commission, pronrce Building, Jefferson City, Mo.|S. V. €zere (Fish), Department of Fisheries, 
Montana—W. K. Thompson, Department of Fish | Ottawa, N.T. 
é& Game, Helena, “Mont. Nova Scotia—H. J. Lynch, Department of Lands 
Nebraska—Lloyd P. Vance, Game, Forestation &| & Forests, Halifax, N.S. 
Parks Commission, Lincoln 9, Nebr. Ontario—P. O. Rhynas, Department of Lands & 
Nevada—James C. Negley, Nevada Fish & Game Forests, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Commission, Box 678, Reno, Nev. 
New Hampshire—Rog er C. Carpenter State Fish 
é&-Game Department, Concord, 
New Jersey—A. Heaton oraderhill, Dept. of 
Conservation & seamen Development, State 
eouse bree Trenton, N 


Prince Edward Island—P. A. Murnaghan, Depu- 
ty Minister of Industry & Natural Resources, P.O. 
Box 251, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Province of Quebec—Charles Fremont, Depart- 
ment of Game & Fish, Quebec, Province of Quebec. 

ico—Dep ‘ te Saskatchewan—W. Martin, Department ‘of Na- 
feu s. eae sn tof ae deta tural Resources, Saskatchewan Natural Resources 
New York—Harold L. Canepi, New York Con- | Bldg., Regina, Sask. 
servation Dept., Albany Pa Yukon Territory—Fred Fraser, Yukon_ Terri- 

North Carolina—Clyde P 5 Patton, Wildlife Re- torial Cosrey, Division of Fish & Game, Dawson, 

ukon Territory. 


sources Commission, Raleigh, N.C 


National Fencing Champions in 1953 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America 
Foil—Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Fencers Club of N.Y.| Women’s Foil (team)—Michigan Composite. 


ty Club, 
ee G. Thompson, University u ING: FENCERO NES 
Ae eal Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli, New) yoi11, pr. Daniel Bukantz; 2, Allan Kwartler; 


York, ay Ralph Goldstein. 

ier Paula Sweeney, Salle de|“') e. 1, Donald_G. Thompson; 2, Edward 
Foil (team)—Fencers Club of New York. Brooke; 3, Richard Berry. th: 
E é (Gaal — salle Santelli, New York, N.Y. Saber—i, Dr. Tibor Nyilas; 2, George V. Worth; 


ae 3, Norman. €. Armitage. 

Saber (team)—Salle Santelli, New York, N.Y. 

hree- li, New York, Women’s Foil—l, Miss Paula Sweeney; 2, Mrs. 
ha ppeomerss teens) Sale Sante Maxine Mitchell; 3, Mrs. Diane Millstein. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A, A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 28 


Foil—1, Ed Nober, Brooklyn; 2, Frank Bartone, Saber—1, Bob Parmacek, Penn; 2, Frank Zimol- 


aon Navy; 3, Steve sey ees 
Penn; 3, “Dave Clinton, Wayne. a iat others. 94; Navy, 86; Yale, 


Team 
Epee—1, Jack Tori, Penn; 2, Mel Hiller, Navy; | 73; N.Y.U., 72; Columbian ""2; ‘node, 10: Notre 
3, Irwin Bernstein, Columbia, Dame, 67, etc. 


J. Dowers, Fish & Game Service, - 


iva. ——— = © 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


w. .O w. L 
103 781 OFT 2i 4 
8 4 836 731 17 6 
6 6 719 737 10 13 
6. 6 772-7 10 15 
pin |} 
2 10 713 844 7 #17 


WESTERN CONFERENCE (Big Ten) 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


WwW. L. Pts ye Wie Ls 
Indiana.... 17 452 1248 1 3 
Hlinois........ 4- 4 1442 1223 18 4 
Minnesota..... 7 1307 1223 14 «8 
Michigan State. 11 7 1096 1097 13-9 
Wisconsin..... 8 1156 1123 19 9 
1 eee ee 9 9 1256 1271 12 10 
Ohio State..... 7 11 1278 1337 10 12 
Northwestern. . 5 13 1288 1367 16 
Michigan...... 3 15 1247 1453 6 16 
Purdue........ 3 15 1219 1399 4 18 
MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Wa 3 "or SB 43 4 
Oklahoma A & M. 
it. Louis 7) & 6 730 707 16 11 
Tulsa. ... 5 5 695 665 15 10 
Houston..... 5 5 637 708 9 13 
Detroit.......... 4 6 683 687 11 15 
Wichita......... 3 7 710 743 16 11 
BIG SEVEN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Yo “a "ori 784 We” 
WSANIBAS © cassjerse s's 
Kansas State 9 3 972 864 Ti -4 
Missouri......... 6 6 847 867 12 
Iowa State....... 5 7 846 839 10 12 
Oklahoma. . 5 7 810 862 8 12 
Nebraska. a 4 8 822 898 Oo At 
Colorado........ 3 9 809 926 10 11 
MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES }- 
W. L. Pts. oe Ww. L. 
Carleton........ 1 2 872 754 18 4 
rolyyc Ae 10 2 928 821 1316 
Grinnell......... 7 5 943 906 10 8 
HSS east lereis oie vale 6 6 802 813 10 9 
Lawrence........ 6 6 807 834 10 7 
Monmouth..... 6 6 911 908 10 8 
READONCcta scsisiaidee 4 8 833 895 8 13 
MATAIIS Ss octe. yo a%e-8 ‘ 3 9 724 827 6 12 
BtNOlaL Cans. as 2 10 830 892 6 15 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
No. Car, State. 13 3 1334 1051 24 «#65 
*Wake Forest.. 12 3 1241 1053 186 
Maryland.... 12 3 940 789 +e eed 
West. Virginia. 11 3 1197 1047 18 6 
Furman....... 10 3 1091 914 21.665 
io) a nn 12 4 1392 1272 18 7 
Richmond..... 13 5 1392 1276 20 6 
North Carolina. 15 6 1602 1441 em |) 
G. Washington. 12 £6 1539 1295 15 6 
Clemson...... 6 8 953 1018 8 10 
South Carolina, 7 12 1327 1506 1113) 
Wm. & Mary.. 6 13 1469 1453 10 13 
Virginia Tech.. 4 13 1132 1325 9 19 
Davidson...... 3 14 1061 1313 4 17 
AALS Ee er 1 14 932 1237 5 19 
Wash. & Lee... 1 17 1221 1591 2 19 
The Citadel.,.. 0 11 688 930 4 14 


*Won conference championship. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts oe. W. L. 

Louisiana State. 13 0 879 679 22 ok 
RTLG Wiketaye a's ‘ 9 4 856 815 14 «6 
PIOTIGA. vie. es 8 56 909 883 1 6 
Tennessee..... 7 6 969 979 1 8 
Alabama...... 7 7 930 918 12 9 
AupUrDe ss... 8 8 1075: 1051 13, 8 
Mississippi St.. 5 7 762 833 9 9 
Mississippi.... 6 9 981 1030 14 12 
Vanderbilt..... 5 8 970 970 10 9 
Georgia....... 4 11 1009 1081 TAs 
Georgia Tech... 4 11 989 1090 5 17 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions 


- 


in 1953 


Texas Christian... 9 3 713 2 
ee ee eis 8 4 770 700 
Texas® 6.5500 00e a . uae es 
ree aS 4 8 10 2 
Methodist 
rane & &M 3 9 576 687 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
N Division 
CONFERENCE oaee ALL G 
*Washington... 15 1 1175 929 
Idaho... ... ~-8 - 8 1031 1060 
OTEZORB, |. ove sine 8 8 1140 1116 
Oregon State... 6 10 919 987 
Washington St. 3 13 86 
Southern Division 
California..... 9 3 866 757 
So. California. . 7 #5 822 794 
US. Co Age 6 6 800 787 
Stanford. ..... 2 10 754 904 


L. 

igham Young | 11 3 ryty Tag 
Brigham Young 
Utah State. . 7 7 983 999 
Montana...... 6 8 958 1003 ; 
Colorado A&M. 5 9 921 970 2 
New Mexico... 5 9 969 1007 
TEGAN cnn elaine 5 9 856 894 10 1 
Denver, . ice: 5 9 818 936 9 16 


BORDER CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


L. Pts. Op. WwW. 
3 1011 928 19 13 
4 1008 940 14 13 
4 904 838 12 1 
9 5 1094 986 14 1 

5 9 1 893 8 13° 
5 9 826 894 Tig 
Texas Western. 3 11 847 1000 4 22 
Flagstaff State. 2 11 863 955 & LF 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 
W. Le Pet. Pts. Op. 
New ‘York: .....).csnwc »- 47 23 .671 5985 5619 
Syracuse -. 47 24 .662 6081 5775 
Boston....... 46 25 .648 62 6090 
Baltimore.....s.c0s06 16 54 .229 5911 6360 
Philadelphia.......... 12 57 .174 5534 6137 
Western Division 

W. L. Pct. Pts. Op. 

Minneapolis. 48 22 .686 5973 5544 ‘ 
Rochester. . - 44 26 629 6043 5847 
Fort Wayne 36 33 .522 5591 5599 
Indianapolis, . .. 28 43 .394 5295 5493 
Milwaukee.......... - 27 44 380 5389 5596 


Leading Season Scorer—Johnson, Philadelphia, 
1,574 points (Average 22.3). 

Eastern Division Playoffs—Series A: New York 
defeated Baltimore, 2 games to 0; Boston defeated 
Syracuse, 2 games to 0. Series B: New York de- 
feated Boston, 3 games to 1. 

Western Division Playoffs—Series A: Ft. Wayne 
defeated Rochester, 2 games to 1; Minneapolis de- _ 
feated Indianapolis, 2 games to 0. Series B: Min- 
neapolis defeated Ft. Wayne, 3 games to 2. 

Championship Series—Minneapolis defeated New 
York, 4 games to 1. 


OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS IN 1953 


National Invitation Tournament (final round), 
New York, N. Y., March 14—Seton Hall 58, St. 
John’s 46. Third place playoff—Duquesne 81, Man- 
hattan 67. 

National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 18—Indiana 69, Kansas 68. Third 
place playoff—Washington 86, Louisiana State 69, 

National A. A. U, Championships—Men: Den- 
ver, Colo.—Peoria 73, Los Alamitos 62. Third place 
playofi—San Diego 56, Eugene Women: 


Wichita, Kans.—Hanes Hosiery (Winston-Salem, 
aie 36, Wayland College (Plainview, Texas) 28: 
ir 


piace playoff—Denver (Colo.) Vincers 35, 
Chihuahua Adelitas (Mexico) 29. 

Seventh College All-Star Game, New York, N. Y., 
March 28—East 72, West 54. 

Inter’l. Military Championship, Amsterdam, 
Neth., March 28—United States 60, Egypt 58. 

Women’s World Championship, Santiago, Chile, 
March 22—United States 49. Chile 36. - 


Winner Runner-up Winner 
-|Kentucky, 46......... Rhode Island, 45...... Oklahoma A 
-|Utah Univ. 40.0200... Kentucky, 45......... Holy Cross, Ae beasts Olah wna, aT a 
ay fama 
Epeeroe yola, cago), 
aE: ‘Bradley, 61 ’ 
.| Dayton. an 


Qcenicacs 


‘tate 
oy Sma aaenttd Bo St. John’s, 63 
ansas, 68 


World Bicycle Racing ecards 
(No distinction is made between amateur and professional results.) 
UNPACED—Flying Start 


Holder 


Distance Time 


Place 


: O. Lawrence, U.S......15..); Saltair, Utah 
1:51 ‘Ai Goullet, ‘Auetralis ogoeontes :. {Salt Lake City..... Romooe sas!) til 


HUMAN PACED—Fiying Start 


U.S. Transcontinental Record—14 days 11 hours 50 minutes—Corp. Donald Mainland, U.S.M.C.; 
pate Monica, Calif., to New York, May 15-29, 1953. Distance: 2,962.8 miles. 


y Bicycle Championships in 1953 


aed NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5-6 


Senior Men 

: a Raa onard Gatto, San Jose, Calif. 
#5 miles— Ronnie Rhoads, Long Beach, Calif. 
Time—9:0; 

11:3 ‘miles Roy Stetina, Cleveland, Ohio. Time— 
% re tom O’Rourke, Detroit, Mich. Time— 
“Point score—Ronnie Rhoads, Long Beach, Calif., 
12; Richard Gatto, San Jose, Calif., 10; Harry 
Backer, San Diego, Calif., 8; Tom O’Rourke, De- 
troit, Mich., 7; Roy Stetina, Cleveland, Ohio, 7. 


Junior Men 
ay te ead Hartman, Los Gatos, Calif. Time 


Time— 


3 miles—Jack Hartman, Time—10: pepe 

5 miles—Jack Hartman. Time—14:37.5 

Point score—Jack Hartman, Los Gatos, Calif., 
21; Jerry Carson, Northridge, Calif., 8; Skippy 
Hess, San Diego, Calif., 8; Bob Machett, Chicago, 
Ill., 5; Bill Best, San 1 Prancisco, Calif., 5. 


ry aot mile—Nancy Mieene Detroit, Mich. Time— 


3 lice steer Nieman. Time—12;09. 

: Coven iene Robinson, Detroit, Nich, Time 

Point score—Nancy Nieman, Detroit, Mich., 17; 
Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich., 15; Ruth Grif: 
fiths, Detroit, Mich., 13; Betty ‘McCormick, New 
Toe N.Y., ‘4; Betty Lou Schwenk, St. Louis, 

‘o., 3. 


WORLD TRACK CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Zurich, Switzerland, Aug. 22-26 


Amateur sprint—Marino Morettini, Italy. 
Amateur pursuit—Guido Messina, italy 
Professional sprint—Arie Van Vliet, Netherlands. 


Pro pursuit—Sid Patterson, Australia. 
ane, motor-paced—Adolphe Verschueren, Bel- 
gium. 


OTHER. BICYCLE. EVENTS IN 1953 


World Road Championships, Lugano, Switzer- 
land, Aug. 29- BOR anistenk ee 5 miles): Riccardo 
Milippi, Italy. Time—4:59:19.0. Professional (169 
niles): Fausto Coppi, Italy. Time—7:30:59.0. 

Tour de France (2,782 ne )—Louis Pierre Bobet, 
France. Time—129:25:55. 

Tour of Italy (2,490 Ei eFausto Coppi, Italy. 
fime—119:36:33.0. 

Grand Prix of Long Island (6212 mi.)—Larry 
Drlando, New York, N. Y. Time—2:45:28.3. 

Tour of Somerville, N. J. ae zal )—Hugh Starrs, 
Sranford, N. J. Time—2:09:3 

Tour of Belleville, N. J. (25 mi dodo Chiselko, 
Somerville, N. J. *Time—1 :02:1 

Lewis Heit Memorial (50 mi. se witltam Pflug, 
Sranford, N. J. Time—2:14:00.0. 

Tour of Bloomfield, N. J. (50 mi. )—John Chi- 
elko, Somerville, N. J. Time—2:15:21.6, 

High Park Ciassic, Toronto, Ont. a mi.)—Tom 
Rourke, Detroit, Mich. Time—1 :04:12.0. 

Keystone Classic, Philadelphia, Pa. (3 mi.)— 

<ihei Tomioka, Japan. Time—1:03:00.4. 


Eastern Amateur Road Championship (75 mi.)— 

Jiro a Tokyo, Japan. Time—3:21:20.2. 
100-mile Handicap Classic, Old Westbury, N. Y. 
—Rupert Walt], Brooklyn, N. Y. Time—4:48:14.8. 

International Trophy Competition, Highland 
Park, N. J.—Half-mile (time): Masaaki Ohashi, 
Japan, 1:03.0. Half-mile (match): Masaaki Oha- 
shi, Japan, Individual pursuit (242 mi.): Yugi Tac- 
hiiri, Japan, 5:44.6. Team pursuit (244 mi.): 
United States, 5:30.6. Point score: Japan, 275 
United States, 17. 

Tour of Levittown, N. Y¥. (40 mi.)—Ernie Seu- 
bert, Brooklyn, N. Y. Time—1:39: 

uebec to Montreal (170 mi.)—Al Stiller, Chica- 
go, ‘TL Time—8 :43:32.0. 

Eastern States Amateur Dirt Track Champion- 
ships, Highland Park, N. J.—Senior Men: Jim 
Lauf, U.S. Coast Guard, Jersey City, N. J. Junior 
Men: Jack Brohal, Bloomfield, N. J. Women: 
Kathryn Manwiller, Allentown, Pa. 

New England Sprint Championships, Lonsdale, 
R. I.—Senior Men: Art Longsjo, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Junior Men: Richard Smith, Providence, R. I. 


Boston Braves Switch to Milwaukee; St. Louis Browns to Baltimore 


Transfer of the franchise of the Boston Braves 
NL) to Milwaukee was unanimously approved by 
Jational League owners at a meeting in St. Peters- 
rg, Fla., March 18, 1953. It was the first geo- 
raphical major league shift in fifty years. The 
3oston Braves have been in the same league for 
2 years, the only team in baseball to have been 
n the same major~ Sephed without interruption 
ince its organization. Boston was a member of the 
Id National Association, organized in 1871, -which 
ave way to the present National League in 1876. 


Coincident with the transfer of the Braves, owned 
by Lou Perini, New England-born contractor- 
sportsman, the Milwaukee Brewers (AAA) which 
also are owned by Perini were shifted to Toledo by 
a 7-1 vote. 

In first American League franchise change since 
1903, the league approved the purchase, Sept. 29, 
1953 of a controlling interest in the St. Louis 
Browns from Bill Veeck by a Baltimore syndicate 
headed by Clarence W. Miles for $2,475,000. 


0:45.4 Major Taylor, U.S............. ‘Philadelp ilar: sci: stele srereretersneele 2 

0:58.6 J. Platt-Betts, England......... ILONGON, J ee nase siete J J 

1:08.4 Major Taylor, U. S............ .|Philadelphia 

1:32 Major, DAVIO’, Ua Bis cade s aco Philadelphia.... r 
MOTOR PACED—Flying Start ' 

0:20 G. Claverie, France............. Bordeaux, Frante...........] 1946 

0:36 Georges Paillard, France........ Lat: y Iogear aie ao ase | 1936 

87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, Frances... cc ccs Igy ele 9 SIR ne som 30 1949 


Billiard 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Piaeears 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives E 
World Ohssigion 
-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906 
on wae ne 1907 Witlie opps: 1808, 
2) ie 4 ee Slosson eis eet ete 11 
b Be it}; 1908, George -11, 
Gh llie Hilt) 1912, Seo & B. Sutton; "1913, Ora 
. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 


18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run me match play 
212, high grand average in eaten play 60, h 
grand de trai in match play 36; 1927, elker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in _cmnibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 6 
= BALKLINE 


1910 Harr: 


Hee Witte Ho Hopp 


33 
1928 Edward Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournamen' 
1934 Welker Cochran. 

No tournaments since. 

18-2 BALKLINE 
High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 

high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
rand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
or, ata ad high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 

haefer, Jr., high run exhibition match, 
B85 Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob "Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; 
average 25.75; high single average 4 
28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. 


i high grand 


THREE CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 
reas John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 
912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 
1913- 1914 Alfredo DeOro 
1915 George Moore, W. H. 
1916 Alfredo DeOro, Coane: Tus, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 
1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 
1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 
1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 
1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L, Cannafax 
1920 John Layton 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 
1921-1923 John Layton 
1923 Tiff Denton 
Aone ae ty Cannafax 
Cannafax 
1p36- Tar’ Otto Reiselt 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 
1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 
1929-1930 John Layton 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 
1933 Welker Cochran 
1934 John Layton 
1935 Welker Cochran 
1936 Willie Hoppe 
1937 Welker Cochran 
1938 Welker on 
1939 Joe Chamac 
1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 
1943 no tournament 
1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
Bee nee match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ent) 
1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


Records 


1948 ee Hoppe defeated Ezequiel 
1949 Willie H (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 willl Hoppe puraienet 
1953 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 

High Runs 
1919, Sone Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus 
oe ta 18**; 


Willi 
UGeten: 1939. 1 
Hoppe. 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20*****, 


High seers (“Still ball’ ee 


Otto Reiselt, 150 a in 104 
pang oi a in 23 innings: 1940, ge =o 
‘Willie Hoppe, 50 points in 


*World's tournamen play; 
***exhibition; seesworld’s match p 
used same cue for duration, i game 
*****world’s match play (player had choice 
cue balls at start of each inning). (“Still 


play.) Other High Averages 
1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 innings (Wi 
tournament, choice of cue heals at start 


inning); 0 in 20 
— mate play, choice of oan balls at 


). High Grand Average 
1950, Willie Hoppe, 1.33 points per innin 


1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***. 


*Players used same cue ball for duration 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on secon 
shot of inning; “ie had choice of cue 
at start of each innin 


NATIONAL THREE. CUSHION CHAMPION 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, , 
Joe Chamaco. 


POCKET BILLIARDS CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 
1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Temine Blankenship 
1916-1918 Frank Tabersk: ki 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, a 


Hueston 
1927 frank Taberski 
1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 
1928 Frank Taberski 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 
1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 
1935 Andrew Ponzi 
James Caras 
Ralph Greenleaf 
James Caras 
James Caras 
Andrew Ponzi 


as @ 


Irving Crane (challenge 


Willie Mosconi; Erwin Buse 
atch) 


Andrew Ponzi (chailenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi Gace Ralph Greenleaf in’ 
challenge match i 
Willie Mosconi "astesten Jimmy Caras in | 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in | 
eeeceae match}; Crane (world’s tourna- — 
Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), | 
Mosconi defeated Caras, match . : | 
Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match . 
James Caras (tournament) 

Willie. Mosconi (tournament) 


Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


Willie Mosconi foun | 
1953 Willie Mosconi (tournament) | 
NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION | 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 
Irving’ Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. a 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 
High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 1 
Andrew Ponzi: high Tun, 125, Bennie Aliens nok 
run, 125, George Kelly; high single average, 63, 


himon - : 
R. B. Harp 


Ponzi’s run of 153 and the Mosconi-Caras runs 
127 were made in world’s challenge match play. 
onzi’s run was made in continuous billiards, 
' where a player continues a run from one block 
_ to another. Mosconi’s run of 127 was made in 
ie eele block of a match. (Two scratches at 


__ Im the 1952 world tournament, Willie Mosconi 
established record high run of 121 and a low game 
of two innings, records for world tournament and 
Match play. 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
ae 1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890. 
Frank EroegiOn; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
; C. Ives. o tournaments since. 


1952 Edward Lee (tournament 
1953 Edward Lee Gonrranieee 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 


Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis ; 


Amateur—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
RECORDS 
Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (414 x 9 table); 
|high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 
RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


a 


= 
_ NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
¥, 1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas 
= Cc, Pe mn. No tournaments since. 

- High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 
Fe ee et: high grand average, 26.67, Charles | 


; JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 

ms 18-2 Balkline Billiards 

: 1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler: 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Fadeo Suganuma; 
_ 3925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
_ No tournaments since. 

: en ces 18.5, —_ Sra high ldo | 42.85, 
s juganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
- age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 4 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1941 Cornell 

1942 Wisconsin 

1943 Florida 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph’s College 
1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohie State 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


E CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles C. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


Uta 
1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1941 no tournament 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W. Gardner 
1911 J. F. Poggenburg 

1912 M. D. Brown 
1913 Joseph Mayer 
1914 E. W. Gardner 


7 m4 


1915 Nathan Hall 1944 Plorida ? 
1916 C. Huston 1945-1946 no play ow 
1917 Dave McAndless 1947 Florida ~ 
1918 Percy Collins 1948 Indiana i 
1919 C. Heddon 1949 Cornell bs 
1920 E. T. Appleby 1950 Ohio State f 
1921 Percy Collins 1951 Michigan 
1922 E. T. Appleby, International champion 1952 Michigan State 3 
1923 oe National, 18-1 champion—F. S. || 1953 Ohio State _ 

€ : 2 
1924 ET. ‘Appleby Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 


1925 F. S. Appleby 

1926-1928 John Clinton ; 

1929 Percy Coliins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T. Ap- 


111941 University of Florida; Eastern, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, University of Florida; 
Northern, University of Michigan; Western, 
University of Wyoming 

1942 Florida } 

1943 Minnesota * 

1944 Indiana 3 

1945-1946 no play # 

1947 Michigan 5 

1948 Florida 

1949 Eastern Kentucky State 

1950 Ohio State 

1951 Notre Dame 

1952 Wyoming 

1953 Wyoming 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1941 Ted Davis, University of Florida 
1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 

1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 2 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 

1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play oan 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 

1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 

1953 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 


pleby, Amateur Billiard Ass’n. 
1930 Percy Collins 


1931 E. T. Appleby 
1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s cham- 


ion 

1933 Bo tournament 

1934-1936 Edward Soussa 
No tournament since. 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 
18-2 Balkline 
run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high single 
Eaeeiee: 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18.57, John Clinton. 
—————— EEE 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 

1921 Earl Lookabaugh 


1941 no tournament 
1942 Colomaio, Buffa 
1943 R. Mathen: 


play ; 
1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1948 Sol Ashkenaze, Wisconsin 
ipsp Victor Brodsky, California 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 
1951 Larry Gray. Michigan 
1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 
1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 


Pocket Billiards 

1941 Lloyd Green, University of Kansas 

1941 Eastern, Maynard Colomais, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, Ted Davis, University of 
Florida; Northern, Leslie Brennan, University 
of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd Greene, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 

1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 

1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 

1945-1946 no play, 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 

1952 William Sims, Georgia 

1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Straight Rail 
1941-1946 no tournament 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 


1950 no play pocket Billiards 

1939 Henry Shabatura, Minnesota 

1940 Gibson Findley, Florida 

1941-1946 no tournament 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Three Cushions 

1949 Victor Brodsky, California 

1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 

CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942 Wyoming 
1943 South Dakota State 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


ue HANDS (Four-Suit) 


umber Odds 
Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush.... 4 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flush 40 2,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 
Full House..... 744 693 to 1 
iy) Oe ee ar 5,108 508 to 1 
Straight ...... ,200 254 to 1 
Three of akind 54,912 46 to 1 
Two Pairs .... 55 20 to-1 
One Pair .. 4 to’3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing ltol 
Total ...... 


Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards 
from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. 

One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one 
suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900, 


PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against Finding in ‘‘Widow” of Three Cards 


tae ce s 2 tol 
ecerasiets ..Even 
Ann oils eikic'aisys. ere ..3 to 2 for 
Ayateteivle ie teteloi tb isis elsvecas ¢ sieieps eis/ecerniets 2 to 1 for 


1944 Colorado State College 
1948 Rhode Island State 


1953 Purdue 
CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 


1942 Emily Julian, South Dakota State 
1943 Mary Noonan, So. Dakota State 
1944 Barbara Jackson, Colorado State 
1948 Jeanne Lynch, Rhode island State 
1949 Cora Libbey, Wisconsin 

1950 no play 

1952 Sandra Bilsky, Purdue 

1953 Joanne Skonning, Purdue 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 


TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1945 Harlem at be Club, New York N. ¥. 
1946-1947 S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, P 


Pa. 
1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1951 Boys’ Club of New York ee Square 
1952 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square 
1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 


Individual Champions—Senior 
1945-1946 Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, New 


ork NN. Xs 
1947 = Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind.) Boys’ Club 
1950 pear ee Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


yn, N. - 
1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 
1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 
1953 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 


Junior 
1945 Sam Cavaleri, Big Brother Organization, 
Scranton, Pa. 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa, 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. 
1950 gest Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 
a. 


1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 

1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 

1953 peichael Raa Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
yn, N. x. 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


Odds Against 
1 iat toss) 


BRR ROMO Re 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 


No, Consec- 
utive Wins 


CeOTIAUPRWNe 


National Handball Championships in 1953 


A. A, U. Championships 


Four-wall singles, Baltimore, Md., April 13-16— 
Tom Ginty, New York A. C., defeated Harry Beat- 
tie, same, 21-9, 9-21, 21-12. a 


Four-wall doubles—Joe Abate-Joe Ingrassio, New 
York A. C., defeated Joseph Samson-M, Lehrer, 
92nd St. Y.M.H.A., 13-21, 21-16, 21-5. 


One-wall singles, Brooklyn, N, Y., May 11-17— 
HAS Seiad defeated George Andrews, 21- 


One-wall doubles, New York, May 27—Morris 


ae ee Kirzner defeated Bowers-Mitchell, 

N. ¥. State Championship, Brooklyn, N. Y., J 
24—Vic Hershkowitz, Central YMCA detesmui 
Sam Costa, 21-13, 21-9. 

State A.A.U.-U.S.H.A. four-wall' doubles—vic- 
saa ie wae te are gk Sespy 2! Sen central 
-M.C.A., defea . Ingrassio-J, ate, N 
York A. C., 21-9, 21-7. et 
¥,.M.C.A. Senior singles, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21 
—Vic Hershkowitz defeated Kenny Schneider, Chi- 

cago, Ill., 21-14, 21-18. 


HEAVYWEIGBTS 
John L. Sullivan 3} 
James J. Corbett (B) 

Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries (C) 
Marvin Hart 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney* 
Vacant 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
Primo Carnera 
Max Baer 
James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis* 
Ezzard Charles (D) 
Joe Walcott 
1952-1953 Rocky Marciano 

ts} London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
 (B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 
{C) Jefiries abandoned the title (1905) and desig- 
nated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
‘the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
‘Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). , 
_. (D) Ezzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who attempted comeback 
in 1950. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of Joe Walcott had 
earned only N.B.A. recognition.) 


_-———,s« Boxing Champions by Classes 
ource: National Boxing Association; New Yerk State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. ua 


National Boxin, 
Asscciation y 


Ring Champions by Years 


*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 
Jack Root, George Gardner 
Bob Fitzsimmons 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 
Jack Dillon 


190: 
1912-1916 


New York State 
Athletic Commiss 


1914-1917 Al McCo 
1917-1920 Mike O Dowd 
1920-1923 Johnny Wilson 
ition perry, Ase. 
5 ger owers, 
Bertie Mise Walker a daly 
- orilla Jones (A), Ben 
1932-1937 Marcel Thil tp) d * pe Sa 
1933 Lou Brouillard (New York), Vince 
Dundee (New York) 
1934 Teddy Yarosz (New York) 


Babe Risko (New York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
Fred Apostoli (New York) . 

Al Hostak (NBA) 
Fred Apostoli (New York), Ceferino 


1935 
1936-1937 
1938 


1939-1940 
1939 


Garcia (New York) 
1940 ee als (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
te) 
1941 rare (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
1942-1947 Tony Zale ? . 
1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 


Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 

Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

Jake BeMviset: Ray Robinson (Penna. 
only 

Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
Turpin; Ray Robinson 

Ray Robinson* 

(Vacant) 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion. 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thi) 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized. as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeatea 


1916-1920 Battling Levinsk; E 
1920-1922 eaurees Barpentier by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and York champion. Thil came to New York and was . 
gained American title) defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 3 
1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for||W@S not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
American title) forced to sign an agreement to that effect before ; 
1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier |jthe New York Commission would sanciion the bout 4 
for world title) epee dic a glade ag title. Me ce Stee J 
ni nney* (outpointed Greb SKO a was recogniz yy t 
Bepecemney oven ) N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- ‘ 


Mike McTigue~ (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 
Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 
Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 
Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) : 
Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 


1923 
1923-1925 
1925 
1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1934-1985 Bob Olin (outpointed © Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 
1935-1939 John Henry Lewis* 


Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won _N. 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

1949-1950 Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

953 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 

Bob Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, 

George Chip 


1939-1940 
1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1894-1896 
1896 


1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 


1 
B. A. || 1922-1926 
1926 
1927-1929 
1929 


1935 

1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 

1941-1946 
Ed McGoorty and }}1946-1947 
1947-1950 


feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 
*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smitn 
Mysterious Billy Smith 
Tommy Ryan 
Kid McCoy (outgrew class) 
Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns 
Matty Matthews 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Dixie id. J Walcott, 
ixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mellod 
Mike Sullivan (A) 4 cs 
Vacant ° 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields 
Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Freeman 
Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 
Jackie Fields b 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
Barney Ross 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
Fred Cochrane 
Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (B) 
Ray Robinson 


1892 
1892-1894 


1900 


1901 
1901-1904 


919-1922 


Robinso: land)*; Johnny 
Rey athe (NBA): id Gavilan (B) 
1952-1953 Kid Gavilan 


Sullivan outgrew class and the title was 
ered by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, Ray 
Graves Mige Clover, Tel Lewis and jack Sition 

raves, e Glover, ani . 
none of whom was recognized until Lewis estab- 
lished his claim in 1915. 


(B). Robinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell, only contender willing to meet him. in 
an elimination agreed to by the New York Com- 
mission and the N.B.A. Both bodies claimed 
Robinson waived his title when he won the mid- 
dleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 1951. Kid 
Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an _elimina- 
tion ae eae successor acceptable to New York and 

e N.B.A. 


*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
Kid Lavigne 

Frank Erne 

Joe Gans 

Battling Nelson 

Ad Wolgast 

Willie Ritchie 

Freddie Welsh 

Benny Leonard* E 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 


1885-1896 
1896-1899 
1899-1902 


1914-1917 
1917-1924 


930 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
1930-1988 ‘Tony Canzoneri 

1933-1935 Barney Ross* 

935 Tony Canzoneri 

1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
1937 Lou Ambers 

1938 Henry Armstrong 

1939 Lou Ambers 

940 Lew Jenkins’ 


1 

1941-1943 Sammy Angott 

1943 ud £ 

ery, Beau Jac 

Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 

S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 

Ike Williams (A) 

1951-1952 James Carter 

1952 Lauro Salas, James Carter 

1953 James Carter 


*Abandoned title. 


(A) Williams gained the NBA version of the title 
by knocking out Zurita April 18, 1945 in Mexico 
City, strengthened his claim on the international 
title by knocking out Ronnie James, British Em- 
pire champion Sept. 26, 1945, and gained the inter- 
national title when he knocked out Bob Montgom- 
ery, recognized as champion in New York, in six 
rounds in Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 1947. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 


George Dixon (A) 

Terry McGovern 

Young Corbett . 

Tommy Sullivan 

Abe Attell 

Johnny Kilbane 

Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 

Dundee* 

Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 

C. Battalino* 


1944 


1944 
1945-1951 


1892-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1912 
1912-1922 
1923 


1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 


1928 
1929-1932 


Beau Jack er York), Bob Montgom- | 


Sandy Saddler 

an 

Percy Bassett (interim champion) 
(A) Claim disputed. ‘ 
B) After Pete Scalzo knocked out Archibale 

(wee. 5, 1938) in an overweight match and wa 

refused a title bout by Archibald, the N.B.A. : 

cated Archibald’s aoe ae nee cae 
ion. When Archi a effra, onk 

New York and Maryland recognized ‘the mai 
*Abandoned title. 


1890-1892 
1g94-1899 Jimmy Barry* 
1899-1900 Terry McGovern* 
1901-1962 Harris* 
1902-1903 Ha: Forbes 
1903-1904 ie Neil 
1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.)- 
Jimmy Walsh (U.5.) 
1905-1907 J Walsh* 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 Pete Herman 
1920-1921 Joe Lynch 
1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 


Joe Lynch 

Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 

Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 

Al Brown 

Baltazar Sangchili 

Teny Marino, Sixto Escobar 

Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 

Sixto Escobar* 

Lou Salica 

Manuel Ortiz 

Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 

Manual Ortiz 

Vic Toweel 

Vie Towell, Jimmy Carruthers 

1953 Jimmy Carruthers 
*Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Fidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only 
Midget Wolgast (New Yerk); ankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
je Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
a 


Peter Kane* 

Vacant 

Jackie Patterson 

Rinty Monaghan* 

1950-1952 Dado Marino 

1952-1953 Yoshio Shirai 
*Abandoned title. 


1922 
1922-1924 
1924 


1925 
1925-1926 
1927-1928 
1929-1935 
1935-1936 
1936 


1947 
1948-1950 
1950-1952 
1952 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 
1930 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 
1947-1950 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. 
feces he Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


pion. 

1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 

1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight; 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 

1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
ee ttaee Ross, former lightweight cham- 
pion. 

1943—4,019 boxers in the Armed -Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 

1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 
J. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, for ‘long and meritorious ser- 
vice’ to boxing. 

1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legaliz 
in New York State, : Stl on 

1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. A 
special award was voted to Mike Jacobs, promoter, 


for outstanding service to boxing over a period of 
years. 

1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award voted to James A. 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. — 

1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. © 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Abe 
J CTeeRe Commissioner of National Boxing Asso- 
ciation. 

1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award voted to Wilbur 
wene Nee si ee i 

ersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion, 

James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 
P. F. Eagan, former chairman, New York State 
Athletic Commission. 

1952—Rocky Marciano, heavyweight champion. 


ee ee 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
, 15 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 


ship bare knuckle bout.) 
*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
us yes, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 


*1897—March i7—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 


James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 


Eey, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
_1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Caney Island, N. Y. 
1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds. San Francisco. Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
‘Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno, 
_defiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
| 1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
“Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
is07—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 
1907—Dee. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 
10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 


1908—Feb. 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 


Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 
1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1 ept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 
#1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
ntest. 
oe 00d-_May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 
1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 
~ 1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 
1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 ment.) Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement. 
4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
on fo een rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 
1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. ‘ 
3 eee rae a Tea and~ Jim Johnson, 
rounds, draw, Paris. 
E rei4 June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 
#1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 
1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, ead, 9% (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round. : 
1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 
1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 
*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 
1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey, 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. nme On 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked _ ou ‘om 
Heeney. Tie xounds: Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon afterward he announced his retirement from 
the ring. 
*Title changed hands. 


= 


Sporting Events—History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- | 
nl 8 /dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 


. oe 


843 


History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 


feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 


fouled Schmeling in a bout which was generall 
considered te have resulted in the election of 3 
petoad i re Tunney, New York. 
s uly 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, another contender for 
Tounds in Cleveland. OF Ane ee 
*1932—June 2i—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
15 reunds, decision, New York City, 
*1933—June 29—Primo Garnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 
1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 


1934—Mareh 1—Primo Carnera defeated Fommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*19384—June 14—Max Baer knocked.eut Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges’ 
decision. ) 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 reunds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1938—Feéb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1989—January 25—Joe Louis knocked eut John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knockéd-out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knecked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. ; 

1940—¥ebruary 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
peti in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


y. 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds. Boston. 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio. 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo, 
1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

1942—-Marcn 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round New York City. 

1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe’ Walcott in 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City. 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wai- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 

*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Ill. 
(N.B.A. recognition-only). 

1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 

1950—Dec. 5-—Ezzard Charles stopped Nick 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. 

1951—March 7—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- 
lenger for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


Tl. 
*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 
Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezzard 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1953—May 15—Roeky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Walcott, first round, Chicago, Ill. 
1953—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
oe ee ena 1lth round, Polo Grounds, New 
ork, N.Y. 


——e a = ~~ ¢ 


Sporting Events—Major Pro Boxing Bowde in 1953 
Major Pro Boxing Bouts in 1953 


(Dec. 13, 1952-Oct. 10, 1953) 


Winner, weight 


13|Johnny Saxton, 147%..... agente ; 
byt to eee 
17 sah be Moore, 172%%.. : fig aes 


23 d-Walter Cartier, 161..... 

22/Gil Turner, 149%........ Miceli, 14644.......-. 
26|Vince Martinez, 14814....|Don Williams, 14634...... 
31|Danny Nardico, 177......|Jake La Motta, l/o....... 


2!Teddy Davis, 131%......|Fabela Chavez, lol74..... 
7|Lester Felton, 151........ 
8|Chico Vejar,.147..... _ 
9|Rocky Castellani, 15934... 
14|Ezzard Charles, 188...... 
19|Randy Turpin, 160....... 
21|Kid Gavilan, 152... oa 
27|Archie Moore, 179. 


SIBiliy, Ni ar — Bem oe 
y Noble, 186..........|Larry Watson, 181....... * 
29|Billy Graham, 147........ 144% ........ ngeli on see 
30|Vince Martinez, 149%. Ra Madison Square ar 
4|zzard Charles, 187... ... ee Detroit, Mich. 
6|Pierre Langlois, 160....... oes Madison Square Garden 
7\Bobo Olson, 16244........ 60...... Boston, Mass. 
9|Percy Bassett, 125% rates Be Paris, France 
10/Gil Turner, 14934 0052.7: lie Willia -.|D-10 — sas Fila. 
sah hee z ty eee cago, 
aa D-10 Madison Square Garden 
oe ee Te te ng ae —— land 
16/Bob Baker, 210% . ....|Cesar Brion, 200%... ..... TOOKIyN, 
20/George Araujo, 13334. beiiess oie hate Madison Square Garden 
Sy Sates Boston, ee 
ae wh Ole es KO-5 ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Riaaked y wn Miami Reach, Fla. 
Been cisiatenats St. Louis, Mo. 
ae Li Salas, 130... Madison Square Garden 
sete Toledo, Ohio 
Miami, via 
Madison Square Garden 
Boston, Mass. 
11/Archie Moore, 180. aldes, 20934 St. Louis, Mo. 
14)Paddy DeMarco, 1 MAR Sacre cele Boston, Mass. 
17|Randy Turpin, 160%. . Paiste Es London, England 
20|Johnny Bratton, 149 Feist tereaierels K Madison Square Garden 
21\Jimmy Carruthers. . ES Kaeo Siar aiehe Johannesburg, 8S. Africa 
25|George Araujo, 133%4%.....|/Teddy Davis, 133........ Cleveland, Ohio 
28|Paddy Young, 160........ Erni Teale Madison Square Garden 
28|Ike Williams, 152........ A, 148 eet acetenis Philadelphia, P: 
30|Archie Moore, 180........ uford, 200...2.... San Diego, Calif. 
31|Johnny Saxton, 149....... Chanlie Williams, 152% . Ridgewood Grove, N, Y. 
Ezzard Charles, 187%... .|Rex Layne, 203.......... ‘|D-1 San Francisco, Calif, 
Dan Bucceroni, 193%..... Dave Davey, 208%....... St. Nicholas Arena 
Dave Gallardo, 129%,..... Percy Bassett, 12934...... D-1 Washington, D. C. 
Carmen Basilio, 15044....|Carmine Fiore, 147....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kid Gavilan, 152......... $e a hareteeae Cleveland, Ohio 
Johnny Bratton, 149...... Al Wilson, 145% ......... Ridgewood Grove 
Larry Watson, 176%,..... Danny Nardico, 178...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jimmy Carter, aes tie Tommy Collins, 1333%4.... Boston, Mass. 
Paddy DeMarco, 138..... Armand Savoie, 137...... D Montreal, Que. 
Chuck Davey, 151........|/Sammy Giuliani, 158...... Detroit, Mich. 
Danny Womber, 152%....|/K WAN, LORt a eeitOaie.s 10 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dan Bucceroni, 191.....+. EAS een Milwaukee, Wis. 
Charley Riley, 182....... x a his Washington, D. C, 
Johnny Bratton, 150...... > Minelli, 152... oe Cleveland, Ohio 
Ramon Fuentes, 147...... i BG iv vinwis St. Nicholas Arena 
Don Cockell, 205... Johnny Williams, 194, London, England 
Ezzard Charles, 189 Bill Gilliam, 210} : Toledo, Ohio 
Willie Pep, 129%... Fort Worth, Texas 
Johnny Gonsalves, 1 dd: A Boston, Mass. 
Rocky Marciano, 184% 5 4 Chicago, I 
Yoshio Shirai, 112. Tanny Campo, 11 : Tokyo, Ja 
Danny Giovanelli, 14434 | || Vince Martinez, 14@...... Madison apn Garden 
Ezzard Charles, 188 34 = son, 175%4..... O-! Milwaukee, Wis. 
Johnny Saxton, 147% Bielavite iceli, 147%...... fo. Detroit, Mich. 
Lulu Perez, 126% . ......./Glen Flanagan, 1294%4..... -10 Madison Square Garden 
Willie Pep, 12734......... Pat Marcune, 12944...... Madison Square Garden 
Carmen Basilio, 145...... ae RY donee cach D-12 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Randy Turpin, 160....... Y ast London, England 
Johnny Bratton, 149%4.... r epee Montreal, Que. 
Kid Gavilan, 15134....... ialo Scortichini, 155,..... D Detroit, Mich. 
12|Jimmy Carter, 135....... » 132%..... Madison Square Garden 
15|Gil Turner, 153%. .......|Johnny Saxton, 147%... - D-10 Philadelphia, Pa, 
cH ees Cesta: 158. a Tomeiaitave Cveaee Ohio 
ar SOR, a » 1593G cee adison Square Garden 
as tons ay pare 178%... MB Nie ter Ogden, U Utah P 
oe Giardello, weve Madison Square Garden 
1/Bob Satterfield, 18034... .. Te aerate JK Chicago, Ill. 
4|Eddie Chavez, 138....... Henry Davis, 137........ San Jose, Calif. 
15|Kid Gavilan, 15214.... 1: Ramon Fuentes, 14834.... Milwaukee, Wis. 
22]/Dan Bucceroni, 193. Tommy Harrison, 182..... Chicago, Ill. 
25|)dBilly Graham, 147 dCarmen Basilio, 147..... Syracuse, N. Y. 
4)Hein Ten Hoff, 226% Bill Wilson, 225% ......../T Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5|Art Aragon, 14414... . 151! are 6 San Francisco, Caiif, 
8]Don Cockell, 211.....5.7° aadanels | Seattle, Wash. 
12/Gil Turner, 1483¢0 70503: Ramon Fuentes, 151. .|KO-5 Madison Square Garden- 
22|)Rocky Castellani, 160... ; .|Jackie Keough, 15934... .. Toledo, Ohio 
24|Hein Ten Hoff, 223.....:: Jimmy Rousse, 195....... TK Newark, N. J. 


8/Roc ‘astellani, 159 
1olwillie Troy. 138800 


__ *Title bouts. 


:.lPerry Moore, 16036. 
(a) Giardello won a split decision which was reversed by the State Athletic Commis- 


pate: 


er ‘Skating erprara in 1953 ; 


Madison Square Garden 
Madison nue Garde: 
Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
penta a Mass. 
cago, 
Syracuse, N. We 
Polo Grounds, New York 
St. Nicholas Arena f 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Nicholas Arena 
Ree Mich. 
ee, Wis. 
‘ TRO-7- St. nicholas Arena, 


Giardello sued and won a restoration of the original 2-1 decision in State Supreme Court, Feb. 


ion. 
& 1953. (b) World featherweight interim championship. 


) Draw. (Disq.) Disqualified. 


(c) British and Empire heavyweight titles. 


Roller Skating Championships in 1953 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 
kron, Ohio, July 6-11 


Artistic Events 


Senior Men—Frank Henrick, Mineola, N.Y. 
¥ __ Senior Ladies—Ruth Henrich, Mineola, N.Y. 
Senior Dance—Edward O’Donnell and Ann Van 
fon Mineola, N.Y. 
_ Senior Mixed Pairs—Frank and Ruth Henrich, 
Mineola, N.Y. 
Senior Ladies’ Pairs—Ruth Henrich and Mar- 
garet Myers, Mineola, N.Y. 
Senior Fours—Dahl, Dahl, Moore and Moore, 
Bayonne, N.J. 
of unior Men—James Mazei, Jr.,- Livonia, etc 
Junior Ladies—Margie Adair, Elizabeth, N 
_ Junior re ee Koehn and Joyce Bohan 
Paramus, N. 
Junior Mixed ‘Pairs—Thomas Erickson and Mari- 
lyn Post, Mineola, N. 
Intermediate Men—Ronald Hadley, Washington, 


D.C. 
Intermediate Ladies—Eloise Hamel, 


N. J. 
Intermediate Dance—Thomas and Carol Seipp, 
Melrose Park, Ill. 
Intermediate Mixed are homes Natalini and 
percy Maurer, Elizabeth, 
diate Goateaverince, Searles, Kalten- 
ech and Galbraith, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Men—Thomas Kaltenbach, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Ladies—Avis Cook, Pasadena, Calif. 


Novice Dance—Raymond Musser and Madelyn 
Higgins, Paterson, N. J. 


Paterson, 


Novice Mixed Pairs—George Bonecore, Elizabeth, 
N. J.,.and Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 

‘Novice Ladies’ Pairs—Susan Lessene and Judy 
Snyder, Mineola, N. 

Sub-Novice Men—George Bonocore, Elizabeth, 


J. 
‘Sub-Novice Ladies—Judy Snyder, Mineola, N. J. 
Sub-Novice Dance—Louis Kovacs and Susan 
Lessne, Mineola, N.Y. 
Sub-Novice Mixed Pairs—Larry Seegott and Judy 
Snyder, ‘gee tele 
Juvenil e Bove_Walter Grant, 3rd, New Orleans, 


Tyavoutic Girls—Honey Heslet, Dallas, Texas. 

Juvenile Dance—Keith Wall and Sharon Frank- 
art, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Juvenile Mixed Pairs—Walter Grant, 3rd and 
Lynn Borgstede, New Orleans, La. 


Speed Events 


Senior Men—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Senior Ladies—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 
Junior Men—James Rice, Bladensburg, Md. 
Junior Ladies—Mary Lou Malloy, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Reon mediate Men—Raymond Musser, Paterson, 
Intermediate Ladies—Joyce Vallee, Paterson, 
Novice Men—Edward Swartz, Alexandria, Va. 
Novice Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 
Juvenile Boys—Keith Wall, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Juvenile Girls—Diane Bandstra, Paterson, N. J. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 26-Aug. 1 


Artistic Events 
ony Dance—Robert and Joan LaBriola, Brook- 


N.Y. 

Piitermediate Dance—Donald Benson and Claire 
Farrell, Medford, Mass. 

Novice Dance—Joe Fanfa and Sharon Cambra, 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Junior Dance—Phillip Lawhorn and Sonya Mit- 
chell, Tulsa, Okla. 

Juvenile Dance—Edward Powers and Ann Ber- 
mingham, No. Dartmouth, Mass. 

Senior Men’s Figures—William Pate, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Senior Ladies’ Figures—Laurene Anselmy, «Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

Intermediate Men’s Figures—John Matejec, De- 
troit, Mich 

Intermediate Ladies’ Figures—Sandra Y. Kry- 
gier, Detroit, Mich. 


Novice Men’s Figures—William Castle, Fort 
Worth, Tex 

Novice Ladies? Figures—Marilyn Adams, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Junior Boys’ Figures—Kenneth Schaefer, Brook- 


N.Y. 
Pyiator’ Girls’ Figures—-Carol Haller, Peoria, Ill. 
Juvenile Boys’ Figures—Terry Middleton, Peoria, 


Juvenile Girls’ Figures—Linda Baker, Atlanta, 
a. 
Senior Men’s Singles—Arthur. Kerwin, Seattle, 


Wash. 

Senior Ladies’ Singles—Laurene Anselmy, Pon- 
tiac, Mich 

Intermediate Men’s Singles—John Matejec, De- 

troit, Mich. 

Intermediate Ladies’ 
Greeley, Colo. 

Novice Men’s Singles—Richard Ahearn, Elmont, 

ae 


Singles—Suean Cowan, 


Novice Ladies’ Singles—Lynn Nostave, Tulsa, 


a. 
Junior Boys’ Singles—Edgar Watrous, Hartford, 


onn. 

Junior Girls’ 
Wash. 3 
ee Showmanship Award—Rosiland Ramsey, Temple, 

‘exas. 

Senior Pairs—William Pate, Jr., and Gail Locke, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Intermediate Pairs—Arthur Kerwin and Jean- 
nette Fincher, Seattle, Wash 

Novice Pairs—Ronald LaScola and Mary Kellar, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Junior Pairs—Gary Meeker and Martha Rogers, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Juvenile Pairs—Terry Wallen and Susan Birch, 
Portiand, Oreg. 

Senior Fours—John Matejec, Nancy Kromis, 
Gail Locke and Bill Pate, Jr,, Detroit, Mich. 

Intermediate Fours—Richard Pozniak, Charlotte 
Wolshon, Robert Drummond and Marilyn Adams, 
Detroit, "Mich. 

Novice Fours—Warren Denicker, Michael Wah- 
lig, Lorraine DeSabato and Judith Loti, Rego 


Park, 
Speed Results 
Senior Men—William Kinney, Denver, Colo. 
Senior Ladies—Marie Orlando, New York, N.Y. 
Intermediate Men—Richard Weltz, No. Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Gu Ladies—Virginia Perkins, Newport, 
re 
Junior Boys—Ralph Conrad, Pennsville, N. J. 
Junior Girls—Joan Ferrara, ‘New York, N.Y. 
Men’s Relay—William Kinney, David Henshaw, 
Michael O’Toole and Ed Mailo, Denver, Colo. 
Ladies’ Relay—Joan Corbin, Joan Harper, Cath- 
erine Murphy and Shirley Hill, Holly Oak,. Del. 
Mixed Relay—Jim Butler, Edra Clark, Donald 
Wood and Sandra Lumadue, Elyria, Ohio. 


Singles—Patricia Bowen, Seattle, 


4 846 


Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Boxing Record; Amateur Championships 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 


(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship 


other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days 
the ring after 25 successful defenses 0; 
promotion organization, but fought a number of 


), announc 
the title and joined the International Boxing Club, 
i F bait Tn A000 arnt SST an aan eee 


March 1, 1949 his undefeated 


attempt. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 


1934 Rounds 
July Kracken, Chicago.;.... K.O. 1 
aay 11—Willie ee! Chicago...... oh . 
Ly , Chicago. :.... ae he 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago........ Won 6 
Aug. 27—Buck Everett, Chicago...... K.oO. 2 
Sept. 1]—Alex Borchuk, Detroit...... K.O. 4 
Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago.....Won 10 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago.....-... K.O. 8 
Oct. 30—Jack O’ Dowd, Detroit....... K.O. 2 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago .K.O. i 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicag: .K.O. 3 
14—-Lee Ramage, Chicago....... K.O. 8 
1935 
Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit...... Won 10 
Jan, 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh... K.O. 10 
Feb. 28—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles....K.O. 2 
Mar. 1—Red Barry, San Francisco... .K.O. 3 
Mar. 28—Natie Brawn, Detroit....... Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago......... .O. 3 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O...... K.O. 2 
Apr. —Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich K.O. 6 
May 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill...... K.O. z 
May _7—GeneStanton,K'l'm’zoo,Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. 6 
Aug. _7—King Levinsky, Chicago.....K.O. 1 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York... < hs 4 
Dec. 138—Paulino Uzcudun, N. Y. C...K.O. 4 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York..K.O. by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York. ...K.O. 3 
Sept.” 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia...... K.O. 5 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York. ...K.O. 3 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland,.... K.O. 1 
1937 
Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo. ...K.O. 2 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City...K.O. 4 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. K.O. 8 
Aug. 80—Tommy Farr, New. York....Won 15 
1938 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York...K.QO. 3 
Apr. 1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... K.O. 5 
June 22—Max Schmeliing, New York... K.O. 1 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round. 
Recapitulation—Bouts, 
2; lost by decision, 1. 


1939 Roun 
Jan. 25—John Henry Le New York.K.0. 
Apr. 17—Jack Roper, Los eles.....K.O, 
June 28—Tony Galento, New York....K.O. 
Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit......... K.O. 
1940 zt 
Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 
Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York. K.O. 
June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York... oO. 
Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... K.O. 
1941 ; 
Jan. 31—Red Burman. New York..... K.oO. 
Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia. ..K.O. 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit... .K.O. 1 
Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis. . - KO. 
ay 23—Buddy Baer, Wasaington Won * 
June 18—Billy Conn, New York.. Oo. 1 
Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York. -K.0. 
1942 : 
Jan. _9—Buddy Baer, New York. .... K.O. i i 
Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York...... K.O. 
1946 ~ 
June 19—Billy Conn, New York......K.O. 8 
Sept, 18—Tami Mauriello, New York. .K.O. I 
1947 
Dec. 5&—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15. 
1948 
June 25—Joe Walcott, New York.....K.0. 11 
1950 
Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. . Lost 15 
Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago.......Won 10 
1951 
Jan. | 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit...:T.K.O0. 4 
Feb. 7—Omelio amonte, Miami...Won 10 
Feb. 23—Andy. Walker, San Francisco. K.O. 10 
May _2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit.. Won 10 
June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... -O. 6 
Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. .Won 10 
Aug. 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore....Won 10 
Oct. 26—Rocky Marciano, New York..TKO by 8 


71; knockouts (including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1953 


GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago, Ill., March 26 


Championship Division 


112 Ibs.—Joe Willie DeMeyer, Chicago, defeated 
Jackie Spurgeon, New York. 

118 lbs.—Dick Martinez, Chicago, defeated James 
Lane, New York. 

135 lbs.—Herb Mickies, defeated Joe 


Chicago, 
Tufaro, New York, 


NATIONAL A.A.U. 


Boston, Mass., 


112 lbs.— Robert Singleton, Philadelphia, knocked 
out Ahmed Shah, Washington, second round, 

119 Ibs.—Thomas Netherscott, New York, de- 
feated John Lennon, Philadelphia. 

125 lbs.—Bob Tenquer, World Wide Army and 
Lawton, Okla., defeated Arthur Guglielmelli, 
World Wide Air Force and Walla Walla, Wash. 

132 Ibs.—Frank Smith, Army and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, defeated Gurney Smith, Air Force and 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

139 Ibs.—Juan Alvarez, Army and Fort Buchan- 
ari P.R., defeated Norman Johnson, Milwaukee, 

S. 


147 lbs.—Tony DiBiase, New York, defeated 
Richard Wall, Chicago. 

175 lbs.—Harold Carter, New York, stopped Cal- 
vin Butler, Chicago (second). 

Heavyweight—Charles Liston, Chicago, defeated 
Julius Griffin, New York. 

Summary—Chicago defeated New York, 9-5, 
championship and alternate bouts considered, 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
April 13-15 


147 lbs.—Fred Terry, Philadelphia, defeated Jo- 
seph Bethea, Seattle, Wash. 

156 lbs.—Will Collins, Springville, N.Y., knocked 
out Gordon Van Loo, Army, third round. 

165 lbs.—Bryant Thompson, Sampson Air Base 
and Philadelphia, Pa., defeated Howard Green, 
Air Force and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

178 lbs.—Frank Perry, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
knocked out Warren Lester, Army and Belair, Md.. 
ees eae eee 

eavyweig) ‘Pete Rademacher, Seattle, Wash., 
defeated Jack Scheberies, Oakland, Calif. 


16TH ANNUAL N.C.A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Pocatello, Idaho, April 11 


119 lbs.—Vic Kobe, Idaho State, defeated Gary 
Garber, Maryland. 

125 Ibs.—Mike Guerrero, San Jose State, stopped 
Bobby Jackson, Louisiana State (first). 

132 Ibs.—Paddy Garver, Idaho State, defeated 
Gil Inaba, Washington State. 

139 lbs.—Calvin Clary, Louisiana State, defeated 
Anthony Flore, Penn State. 

147 lbs.—Pat Sreenan, Wisconsin, defeated Em- 
mett Guerney, South Carolina. 


156 Ibs.—Ellsworth Webb, Idaho State, 
Robert Potter, Virginia (second), 


165 lbs.—Tom Hickey, Michigan State, 
Fred Shieman, California. Z ote, aoe 


176 Ibs.—Ray Zale, Wisconsin, defe; 
Kois, Penn State, ares eae 


Heavyweight—Art Statum, North Carolina A. 
defeated George Peyton, Louisiana State. ~ = 


Team—Idaho State. 


stopped 


Winner 


22, 1927}/Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempse: 
oe Louis. Billy C ee 


x» 1946) Ji 


r 5 ack Sharkey S 


Max Schmeling aoe 


Ranay Turpin. 
Joe Walcott. 


Jim Braddock 


-|Soldiers’ Field, Chicago . |$2,658,660 
‘Yankee Stad., New York| 1,925,564 
2 foe Stad., Phila, . 1/895,733| 120, 
‘oyle’s 30 Acres, a City 1'789,238| 8 
olo Grounds, N. 1,188,603} | 
é Nankes Stad., New Yonk 1,083,530 
Yankee Stad., New York|al,015,012 
Yankee Stad., New York al, 000; 
-|Polo Grounds, NoYes 
‘Yankee Stad., "New York 
oe Stad., New York 


eee ee 


-|Tom Heeney.... 


‘ |Billy. Conn 


Louis 
1953|Rocky Marciano 
, 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey 
14, 1934| Max Baer 


..|Ray Robinson. 
.|Tony Zale 
Billy. Stribling. . 
Jess Willard. 


Jack MeAuliffe,IT. 
Floyd Johnson 


+. Roland LaStarza.. 
Max Schmeling. . 
Primo oe ee 


Jersey City 
Philadelphi: 
Brooklyn. 


Polo Grounds, N. ¥.C.. 
..-|Long Island City, N. Y. 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 
eater Stadium, N. Y.. 
: Miami Beach, Fla.. 
Jersey City 


New York.... 


Paulino Uzcudun.... 


, 1950|Ezzard Charles 
3, 1931|Max p Pommcling 
1939}Joe Louis 


' Feb. 11, 1953|Kid Gavil: Chuck Davey.. 


_(@) Ineludes income from motion pictures, radio, etc. 
(e) Plus more than $100,000 from theater television rights. 


c) Second bout. (d) First bout. 
welterweight record. 


Newark... 6, 
Chicago Stadium. 1274,451. 


(b) Record for indoor bouts. 


(£) New 


*A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
_ Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132 

; ‘An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on television the heavyweight title bout between era 
_Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1953 


NATIONAL A. 
Chicago, 
Men 
eee Bop Stout, Philadelphia Turners, 
pts 
Rope climb—Donald Perry, U.C.L.A., 3.1 seconds. 
Parallel bars—John Beckner, Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 58.2 pts. 
Side horse—William Roetzheim, Florida State 
Gymkana, 56.6 pts. ¢ 
mee Perak Robest Stout, Phila. Turners, 57 
eines Céoeye Winkler, 
57.9 pts. 
Horizontal bar—Charles Simms, 
Turners, 59.2 pts. 
Tumbling—Richard Browning, unattached, IIli- 
nois, 29 pts. 
Florida State 


Trampoline—Richard Gutting, 
Gymkana, 28.5 pts. 


Los Angeles Turners, 


Los Angeles 


A. U. CHAMPIONS 
Ill,, May 1-2 
Indian clubs—Don Holder, Florida State Gym- 
kana, 21.2 pts. 
se pround—Robert Stout, Phila. Turners, 339.9 


Peas — Florida State Gymkana, 55 pts. 
Women 


bes ist benice rua Grulkowski, Acrothea- 
re p 
Pree beam—Ruth Grulkowski, Acrotheatre, 
Siae horse vault—Ruth Grulkowski, 56.3 pts. 
orice bars—Barbara Cortilet, ‘Acrotheatre, 
pts. 
Flying rings—Clara Urban, W. Ill., 54.1 pts. 
An rt ee a Gallagher, Dallas A. C,, 
pts 
Team drill—Florida State Gymkana, 188 pts. 
ieee aeodne ath Grulkowski, ‘Acrotheatre, 
3 pts. 


11th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


' Syracuse, N. 
Free exercises—Bob Sullivan, Illinois, 276 pts. 
Trampoline—Bob Hazlett, Iowa, 275 pts. 


Rope climb—Don Perry, U.C.L.A., 2.9 seconds 
(new world and N.C.A.A. record). 

ee horse—Carlton Rintz, Michigan State, 285 
pts. 


Y., March 27-28 


Horizontal bar—Hal Lewis, Navy, 286 pts. 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 288 


pts. 
Flying rings—Ken Bartlett, Minnesota, 273 pts. 
Tumbling—Jim Sebbo, Syracuse, 282 pts. 

All around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State. 
Team—Penn State, 9114 pts. 


26th EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Point, N. Y., March 14 


ome horse—Robert Lawrence, Penn State, 277 
pts. 
Horizontal bar—Harold Lewis, Navy, 291 pts. 
Rope climb—(tie), John Ballantyne, Army; Wil- 
liam Renner, Army, 3.6. seconds. 


poral bars—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 284 
pts 


Flying rings—James Hazen, Penn State, 275 pts. 

Tumbling—James Sebbo, Syracuse, 285 pts. 
a around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 2,584 
pts. 


Charette Il Wins Eastern Ice Yachting 


Raymond Ruge of Hudson Highlands, N. J., sail- 
ing Charette II, won the 1953 Eastern ice yachting 
open championship and the Haebler Bowl, off 


Moosehead Lodge, Greenwood Lake, N. J., Feb. 8. 
Ruge also captured the Class C title. 


era. sae ee 


j BAB | Sporting Events—Bowling Records 
Wa 


Individual All Events 'wo-Men Teams 


sok pone alirice 6 fate Sse 
| iliRere hee deed Se 
Clack, M.Mauser, Y’ngst’n 1,960 Rater Bey, Phila.... “tote S.&L.M. Ch. 3,0. 
2 1931. Clack, Eric, F2---7ai\zunker, Milw. . . .2,060|Daw-Benkovie, Milw.... -1,358|Jeff. Cl. D'tn.3,1 
|. Hewitt, trie, F Pa. .724 Raeare Cin 1,980/Z Zupker-¥. ‘Benkovie. Milw.1; his Optic'ns.< Cova, 02 


34) Vidro, Grand a3; re W. Rep: Soi Ryan, Wau- 


1936/C. ot 5 Ghi 
ingfie! . CBRO Sain porn Rare od 
ibbs, Karisas Ch Krakow 
~acid ea = Ver gl VF ere D i Cis 1,359|niture C.Det,3,118 


.2,013| Madison, Wis.......... 


1942 eee Stanley, Ted bey E. Ni ~ A 
veland, Ohio, ..756| S: 4 a LOT 

1946} Leo past Santa Joe Wil J. Emi 

Monica, Calif... ..737 Be E 1 Sesons RIG, INN oss can ene * 
1947| James MeMahon, € nm, Ed Doerr-. 

Chicago..........740| Chicago.........1,965) St. Louis.............. 
1948} Lincoln ‘Protich, f 

Aktoux Ono... 721|_ Wis... .vscecee (ARS Anse 
1949 Bernard Rusche, St. s ; D. 

Bernard, Ohio....716| Chicago, Ill..... 


1950) Everett Leins, Auro: Frank Santore, Long Willis Eb 
a wl Jouglard, De-* vn 987 ane ie ake aor Ea asshall Bob Benson, 
0} ar ie= ny man, ars: -Bo 
tro’ 0 Mohs iererese ott Detroit, Mich...2,005|;° Lansing, Mich......... 


1952|Al Sharkey, Chicago, Steve Nagy,Cleve- John Klares-Steve N: 
ee = Mien ae . 758 land, OQhip. =. ses 2, oi eee On WF ae 
1953/Frank Santore, Long Frank Santore, Long Kissoff-Eddie Koepp, 


Island City, N. ¥..749| Island City, N. Y.1 90a” Cleveland, Obie. ston 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 


Type of record Holder of record Tourn, Yr. 
High team total............ Birki Bros, GRIGAZO™.. lone vsicnicasie tinleie © wane Sein 
High team game............ Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis...........-.-- wave 
High doubles score.......... John Klares-Steve Nagy Cevelaat. Ohio! . <2: 
High doubles game.......... John Gworek-Henry K Kmidowski Buffalo. N. ¥.... 
High singles total........... Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich 
High all events score........ Max Stein, Belleville, I............ 
High team all events........ Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich... 
High life-time pin total...... Harry Steers, Chicago, Ml....... 


Most strikes in 9 games Max Stein Belleville, Ill. : 1937 
Highest prize winner........ Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio: 1952 $1,965 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No, in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 
PEW niece slagetecscnte wie. Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... 1951-52 18 224.09 
SL RTOG co cie sets, « Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio........... 5 A951—BS— 9 ti eosin 221.02 
PROUIE I Mean amaee as 4 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, OHIO ears oh aera AGSO=b ES lies caro 212.35 
SLE iaralwlena/e's elviarwisie Joe Wilman, Berwyn, TH hae eo ie 1939-46 45 214.17 
PRT Paitiaise >. piss yas Junie McMahon, Chicago: FiiSrieleernsy See 1939-51 90 207.1 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score an 
High team total....... Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo.....| 1937 3,797 League 
High team game....... Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J.-...........- 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total. .... Gharles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland. Ohio| 1938 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game..... Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louis,Mo.} 1935 585 Tournament 
High individual total. ;:|Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥........... 1939 886 ague 
High all events score... |Frank Benkovie, Milwaukee. Wis.......... 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. 
Charies Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. Angelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1940. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Til., 1933. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 4 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., "1935. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, : ¥., 1946, : 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, "Ohio, 1938. Vince Lucci, Prenton . et sk j 


William McGeorge, Kent, Chio, 1939. Ray Mihm, 


Green Ba, | 
The American Bowling Congress reports that in the eeasobs since 1909 thee ae e ; 
games, 4,533; 299 games, 2,487; 298 games, 1,846, * aie 


The following men have received gola awards for five or more 300 games 


*Hank Marino. Milwaukee...11 Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa... 6 | Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa... 9 *Charles Daw, Milwaukee, Wis. 5 | Lou Foxie, Paterson, 'N. Se 5 
Walter Ward, Cleveland 7 | Boss Boscoe, Akron, Ohio..... 5 | Paul Marian, Chicago, Til). /7: 5 

Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill. 7 Jim Sturm, ‘Los Angeles, Cal.. 5 | Ed Winchester, Phila., Pa.... 5 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis... .. 6 Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa... 5 | Art ee ee St. Louis, Mo.... 5 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis. 6 George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 5 | Jo! hr, Indianapolis, Ind. 5 
eer Walter King, Detroit, Mich...5 


*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 


GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
SEE 
1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 


a 
Total alley beds.................0005 85 

Number paving establishments 5 eat T2'000 12°00 TP 700 #01008 
Total ABC teams (members) 355,000 336,000 325,000 322'000 312/000 
Number persons employed. 163,500 163,000 163,000 9163,000 161) 


Number of bowlers, all types. . 17,060,000 | 17,000,000 | 17,000,000 | 16,900,000 16,700;000 


Romano, Toledo, Ohio, 702; Dom: 


nners-up—Vince Tterie Batavia, N. Y., 
b ee, Chicago, Ill., 1,9 


a Ohio, 1,928 


Joe Kissoi 


3. Charles Wagner, Chicago, IIl.. 


Graz Castellano, Jack Ege la 
Joe Brown, Jersey City, N. 


Dominick Cosmano, Rochester, N. Y., 702. 


ALL-EVENTS 
< 1. Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y.....600 
2. Fred Bujack, Detroit, Mich.. 
i? 3. Earl Kindra, Detroit, Mich... 


1,957; Pails Williams, Detroit, Mich., 
>; Al Novak, Clevel and, 0! hio, 
ree eps Chicago, ri 1,929; Phil Wolsieffer, Minneapolis, Minn., 


TWO-MAN TEAMS 


1. Eddie Koepp, Solon, Ohio.... 
, Eastlake, Ohio... 


2. Don Carter, Detroit, Mich.... 
Fred Bujack, Detroit, Mich... 


Harry Ledene, Chicago, Ill..... 


Jim Schroeder, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jerry Back, Kenmore, N. Y... 


Bow. ing oustesy! Championships see Be 
Chicago, Tl. a 

INDIVIDUAL 

1. Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y¥,......266 279 244—149 

2. John Muth, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis.... 

3. Gleun Goss, Canton, Ohio... 


tunners-up—William Rhodman, Inkster, Mich., H 
eland, Ohio, 718; Joe Gaiabrese, So. Facvennsce i. ee Comes Enrentare 


+» 222 226 279-721 
= eee ie 243 210 267—720 


718; Jim 


‘Bi 
Rhea George Ehrenberg, Chicago, TH., 702; 


645 749—1,994 
appre teen tere 656 712 602—1,970 
Aimscioro tr seen 685 646 629—1,960 
1,952; Robby _ 


1,928; Steve Nagy, Cleve- 


nee S/e193)- 239 
eas 211 
yeaa * 200 212—623 
pion an 242 ee 

181 236—66 

216 2266071, 382 

226 222693 

ie 203 gee 

N. ¥...193 249 
aa 258 220 


219—624 
290—715—1,339 


198—640 
214—692—1, 332 


__umpersgup—Rey Hardin-Robert Brockman, sarees Ohio, 1,320; Harold Weiner-John Quinzi, Roch- 


1,319; Ronald Maczen-Leo Rolli 


ck, Seattle, Wash., 1,316; 


Chet Novak-Alex Schemans Ky, 


eit, Mich., 1,305; Joe Harris-Joe Gasparovic, Hammond, Ind., 1,300; Jim Ronning-Phil Wolsieffer, 


Minneapolis, Minn., 1,300 


t FIVE-MAN TEAMS . \ 
4 prc oer Beer, WE Be 2. King Louie Shirts, Kansas city, Mo. 
GADSOD oe as. 235 202— + 627 J, Draskovich .... 182 168 224— 5174 
oye 234 189 163— 576 R. Fabrizi. ....... 201 2 224— 631 
See Siansiona’s 184 245 247— 676 Vv. eaeaae miners Ten LOE 167 187— 548 
Ce Sda35 214 206 226— 646 J. Cas Fe eS 3 238 219— 680 
236 214 206— 656 F. Benkovic semise 6 202 239 266— ‘07 
1,048 1,089 1,044 3,181 1,002 1,018 1,120 3,140 — 
3° qoomener Deeks Sinsienstt, Ohio 
H. Het: ey} 5) 199 225— 635 
J. Mokierhan’ sen eae 222 237— 682 
Je RUCINKG® 5 hie. sth ea 157 198 195— 550 
Bs. Wieber. vdicises 185 202 212— 599 
$._ Coleman: .....%. 222 185 233— . 640 
998 1,006 1,102 3,106 


Z Be efers<up—Stron’ s Beer, pean ety 3,102; 
Bridge & Iron, Milwaukee, Wis., ern B 
Shirts, Chicago, Ill., 


010 


3,036; sockeye cher: Peconeg: Ill, 


J-Daptor Spout Co., Akron, Obie: 3,102; j Wiscona 
owler Newspaper, Detroit, Mich., 3,084; K 


ing Louie 
3,017; Sheeley’s Studebakers, Scranton, Pa., 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


OPEN 
eta Ser gate a Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
‘anhattan Brewers 
1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstafis was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 ue of th wee See abandoned 
ety Ans Has order 0 e 
0-41—Pawtucket _ tR. I.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F C., 5. 
1941-42 —Galiatin (Donors, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. C., 
1942-43—Hispanos’ Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
1944-45—New York Brookhattans patente’, the 
Cleveland, O.. Americans 6 goals to 
1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 
1946-47—Ponta Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., 9; 
“alae Chicago, Ill., 3. 
1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. outs, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, hg York, N. Y., 2. 
1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, pas, 4; Phil- 
oe Nationals, See 
1949- Get hive Ge re: Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass 3 
oq iigos 51; German: Hungarian re C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4. (2-game 


tals. 
Pisbi52—Harmarville Co ay 1; Philadelphia 
Nationals, 5 game totals 
eres =5i—Palcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 


ville, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 


AMATEUR 

1937-38—Ponta polaedes (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
eee bee (Pa.) F.C., 

1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(Pa.) 8.C., 1. 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S, C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942-43—-Mcrgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria's, 1. 

1943-44—Eintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Kintracht S. C.-(Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947- peor eee Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 


1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta eae (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 1. 

1950- Pi errant canensin s. Cc, 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 

1951- +52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


S.C 
$953°53—Ponta Delgada, Fall River, Mass., 2; 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, IIl., 0. 


(Brooklyn, 


OTHER SOCCER WINNERS IN 1952-53 


National Junior Cup—West: Hansa Juniors, 
Chicago, Ill:; East: East Newark Boys Club. 
Lewis Cup—Newark (N.J.). Portuguese 
New York State Cup—Eintracht F.C., Astoria, N.Y. 


Football Association Cup, London, England— 
Blackpool, 4; Bolton Wanderers, 3. 
British International Championship, 
England—(tie) England, 2; Scotland, 2. 


London, 


1,937; Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio, 1,934; 


2 


ee eZ 


850 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 
World Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1, 1953 


N—Te: 


ME 
pereie cag eat Winchester-Packard, Washing- 


1948 


1, 
settee game set—2,123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
oa an. 
ae, game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten 


game 
Md., Jan. 11-12, 
Fiftee 


n 


22, 


set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
game set 9, 420 Popular Club, Balti- 


more, Md., May. 
Consecutive wipnea3 Frank’s Tavern, Washing- 


n, 


D. C., 


1938-1939 season 


Season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md., 1946-47 Season. 
ree men team game—475 eee ere is All- 
Stars, reget he Conn., November, 1937. 
men team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
Bethesda's Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 29, 1945. 
Three men team 4 game set—l, rots Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 


Single game—352 oy eas tea and Jack Silk, 
Norwalk, Conn., £46. 

Three game set—929 Mike Avon and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D,C., April 27, 2. 

Four game set—1,1 22D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1, 428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1953. 

Six game set—1, 624 athe Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baltimore, Ma., 1940 

Seven game head 3 a etene Witkowski. Mid- 


aAers 


Conn., 


May 9 9, 1943. 
Fight game set—2,128 Earl Campbell and Lee 


Conn Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 


Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 
game set—2, 431—Nova Hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Ten game set—2752 James ‘Dietsch and John 
Weinkam, Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Nine 


1950. 


Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 

Twenty game set—b, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
Dente, Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


1947. 


Twenty-five game set—6352 Peel Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 1949. 

Thirty game set—7959 Ted Collett. ‘and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Ninety game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 
New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 


Noyes, 


MEN—Individuals 


Single game—239 Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
Jan. 11, 1941. 


Conn., 


Three game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 


Mass., Feb. 2, 19 

Four game set (tie)—610 John Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941; Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1943. 

Five game ay ee William Brozey, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 4, 1950 

Six game set—914 Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1953. 

Seven game set—1,091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 6, 1947. 

Hight game set—l, 179 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 28, 1953. 

Nine game set—l, 339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 
Md., April, 1951. 

Ten game set—l, 482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Fifteen game set—2,142 Oniel Wynne, Norfolk, 
Va., Jan. , oo 

Sixteen game set—2,168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Dec. 1944, 


ton, D. C., 
Twenty - five a set—3430 John Gaise, Balti- 


more, Md., Jan. 1949, 

Thirty game set—4097 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1949. 

Thirty -five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


onn. 


17, 
Twenty game uae ,757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 


Feb 


Forty game ihe wd Ted Collett, New London, 
Sonus, Meu 194 aa 
‘orty-five pe set—5,811 Stev 
Middletown, Conn., 47. on Woe 
Fifty pene set—6,725 Jack White, New Haven, 


; Conn., 


Sixty_game ie Steve Witkowski, 
Seventy game set—9115 Ted Collett, New 
Dec. 1948. 


nn., 
Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witko 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 
ee game set—10,424 Ted Collett, New 
ec 
beta game set—11,763 Ted Collett, New 


948. 
One! Hundred game set—i3,079 Ted Collett, 
Dec. 1948. 


19 igh seasou average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, Ne 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. 


WOMEN—Teams 
Single veer Devon All Star Girls, Dev 
Conn., Feb. ie ] 
Three ce aces 965 Star Laundry Girls, No 


mouth, Va., Feb. 27, 19: 

Ten game set—5, 438 Evening Star Champion 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, fo3a. 

Consecutive wins—37 Bookies Team, Richmo 
Va.. 1938-1939 season. 

High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 

Three women team 3 game set—2,433 Balti 
ser 1939. 

OMEN—Doubles P 

Single eaied ae Hazel Wells ei Ruby Hov= 
anic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1 

Three game set—798 a Le 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1 

Five game set—i,298 Elizabeth ” Barger 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Six game set—1458 Ida Simmons and Eliza 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—1,694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 

Eight game set—l, 965 Thelma McDonough : 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethi 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Fifteen game set—3, "397 Naomi ane and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939 

Twenty game set—4, 500 Dorothy O’Brien 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmer t 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-19 fb 


season. WOMEN—Individuals 
Single game—209 Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md.,\ 
phe as t—471 Mi Wei 
ee game set nerva Weisen! : - 
pou as ser 5et" ee: Ellen Holl eS 
r game se rs en Holland, Norfolk, , 
Vésive game set-i45 Elizabeth B ] 
ve game’ se Za arger, B 
Ma Dee Pts tan simmona, Nonfat, Wall 
x game se a Simmons, Norfolk, mp 
March 13, 1937. Cae 
Seven warns set—992 Ida Simmons Slack, Nor- 
tor me ee t—1020 Elizabeth 
g¢ ey se zabe Barger, B: -- 
nie? Hal tind a 
ne ciate se ne Allen, 
N. cee April, 1949. Dope 
ene ay panes peek 355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, . 
-9 OC 
Twenty meet oe _osgo Elizabeth Barger, Balti- - 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. . = 
Twenty-five game set—3,250 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ey PES Wpraat oae i 
y game se axine Allen, D 
Nau daete arf 433 Maxi Se 
y game se axine Allen, 
NC., December, 1951 one mn, Durham! 
eventy-five game se! 37 Maxine All | 
ham, WN. .C., January, 1952, - Henao 
Hig season average—124-15 I = 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. da Sisk oan 
Sing] 360 Tiliian Feucesil 
ngle game— ian Russell an 
Baltimore, Md., “Oct. Is 1949, che 
ree game se Myrtle Liph: 
Young, Baltimore, Md., May rs aS. es Score 
Five game set—1426 isuzabeth ea i! ries wile 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950 
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lational Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 
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1944-1945 
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Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. 
Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. 
Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 
Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bertha Uhbancic, padianeneus. Ind. 
Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marge Earley, Chicag 
Carolyn Bell, Grand” Taland, Nebr. 
Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 
Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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North Bergen, as Lin: 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Marge Beaney, Victoria Canada 
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Olive Chase, Fond an et Wis. 
Betty Kuhls, Louis, 
Seeds, ay Ohio; Sue Waddell, 
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1947-1948 
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Lawn Bowling Championships in 1953 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 11-15 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Chicago L.B.C. (Robert 
Savage, skip; John MacKenzie, George Robertson, 
Stewart Tulloch). 

Chicago Cup—Columbus Park L.B.C., Chicago, 
Ill. (David Greenough, skip; David Campbell, Ar- 
thur Horton, Martin Carlson). 

Wisconsin Trophy—Milwaukee L.B.A. (Dr. John 
Huston, skip; Neil McCairns, Kimball Carhart, 
John Wagstaff). 


California lice rin ware ee Park L.B.C. (A. A. 


Gilchrist, Sr., and A. Gilchrist, Jr..) 


Lakeside Tephe Cavite Park L/B.c. (John 


Stevenson and Charles Cowell). 

Western New Y Trophy—Milwaukee L.B.A. 
(William Alston and John Thomson). 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy—John Stev- 
enson, Columbus Park L.B.C., Chicarous 

Arig Satie Trophy—wW. G. Hay, cent Hills, 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Chamber of Commerce Trophy—St. Petersburg 
L.B.C. (Frank Wilson, skip; John W. Stewart, 
Reuben Gill). 

Press Trophy—St. Petersburg L.B.C. (Hugh M. 


Seyrch se arp. nee = bee ae act. a 

eorge Sm Trophy—Ne elker an 

J. Siller, St. Petersburg L.B.C. . ee 
Brown’ Trophy—Thomas Lawson, Port Elgin, Ont. 


A.L.B.A. EASTERN DIVISION TOURNAMENT 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 3-7 


McGuire-Lockie Trophy—Pawtucket, R. I. (J. 
Candelet, skip; R. Smart, D. Adams, A. Latta). 

Simpson, Trophy—Fernleight L.B.C., Hartford, 
Conn. (R. Gowans, skip; J. Gowans, H. Weeks, 
H. Brigham). 

Elizabeth Park Trophy—Thistle L.B.C., Hart- 

International Match, Toronto, Ont., 
tario 109. 


ford, Conn. (R. Leinback, skip; J. 
Ay Rela Dp; Brabel, W. Bliss, 


Brunswick Trophy—J. McArth 
Quincy, Mass. ur and J. Milne, 


etd Trophy—Thomas Starrett, Niagara Falls, 


Aug. 8—Eastern Div. A.L.B.A. 115, Provincial Assn, of On- 


Inter-Provincial Match, Kingston, Ont., June 27—Provincial Assn. of Ontario 115, Quebec L.B.A. 114, 


Bobsled Racing in 1953 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany, Jan. 17-Feb. * 


Two-man—1, Switzerland (Endrich-Stoeckli); 
Germany (Ostler-Wemser); 3, Germany Cixite: 
Nieberl). Time—5:01.9, 

Four-man—1l, United States No. 2 (Lloyd John- 
son, driver); 2, Germany (Andreas Ostler); 3 (tie), 
Sweden No, 1 and Germany No, 2. Time—2:28.79. 


AMERICAN EVENTS 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


North American Two-man, Feb. 23—Arthur - 
ler and Ed Seymour, Rochester, N. Y, Times 


2:35.68. Four-man—Stanley Benham team - 
ime—2:26.29, oe 


tin, ree peal rare en T 

rondac -A.U. Two-man, Feb. 28—Stan 
Benham, Lake Placid, and Ji 
Lake. Time—5:13.6 Four-m eord  eaanae 


-man—Arth 
Rochester, N, Y.; William Dodge, New ork! Nee? 


Al ‘Soulier, Ausable Fork 
ter. *Time—2: ra orks; Ed ‘Seymour, Roches- 

ational A.A.U, Two-man, Feb, 14—Ar - 
Ep Ed Seymour, Rochester, N. a ei 


National A.A.U, Four-man, Feb. 15—S - 

Saad Cor a= re ae Miadeana UNI v.: 
ome; 

_ ee ohn Helmer, Lake Placid. 


an Somers, | 


Mo.; Florence — 


Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio | 
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; Dog Show Winners 


The origin of the dog is shrou 


Best-in-show 
Ch, Pitter Patter of Piperscroft 


Chieling’s Signature 

Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm 

Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine 

Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket 

Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Beene, 

Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of 
Edgerstoune 

Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest 

Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm 

Ch. Rancho Dobe’s ‘Storm 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 


Miniature poodle 
Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds| Welsh terrier 

Scottis 
Fox terrier, wire 


Boxer 

Bedlington terrier 
Boxer 

Scottish terrier 
Boxer 


Doberman pinscher 
Doberman pinscher 


Se ee 


853 


an to 
for 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Breed Owner 


Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 


Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
h terrier 


Mrs, John G. Winant 


Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
Mr, and Mrs. Len Carey 
Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 


. MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB - 


Madison, N. J. 


Year Best-in-show 
1942-1945 /Not held. 
1946 Ch. Benbow’s Beau 
1947 Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of 
Edgerstoune 
. Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy 
1951 Ch. Rock Falls Colonel 
1952 Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of 
Trucote 
1953 Ch. Toplight Template of 


Twin Ponds 


Cocker spaniel 
Bedlington terrier 
Bedlington terrier 
Scottish terrier 


Irish setter 
English setter 


Breed Owner 


Robert A. Gusman 

Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Reckefeller 
Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Mrs. John G. Winant 


Jack Spear 
William T. Holt 


Wire-haired fox terrier|Mrs. Leonard Smit 
Welsh terrier 


Mrs, Edward P. Alker 


OTHER DOG SHOWS IN 1953 


American Spaniel Club, New York, New York, 
Jan. 4—Ch. Elderwood Bangaway, black cocker— 
Mrs. Robert J. Levy. 

Pekingese Club of America, New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 11—Ch. Tai Chuo Son of Dah Wong—Sara F. 
Hodges and Aimee Perret, Wilton, Conn. 

Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan. 25—Ch. 
Wilmar’s Whirlaway, English springer spaniel— 
Mrs. Joseph F. Barthold, Norristown, Pa. 

American Boxer Club, New York, N. Y., Feb. 8 
—Meritairis Fancy Free—Mrs. Henry W. Lark. 

First Company Governor’s Foot Guard A.A., 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 14—Ch. Silver Spray of 
Wychwood, Samoyed—Bernice B. Ashdown. 

Im City K. 


Mrs. Saunders L. 
Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., c 5 

Silver Spray of Wychwood, Samoyed—Bernice B. 
shdown. 

EoNew York Boxer Club, Yonkers, N. Y., Mar. 7— 

Cricket Folly’s Brigade—Pauline and Joseph Mon- 
an, Millis, Mass. 

Notional Capital Kennel Club, Washington, D.C., 

Mar. 15—Ch. Rock Falls Colonel, English setter— 

William T. Holt, Richmond, Va. 

Providence County K. C., Providence, R. I., Mar. 
15—Ch, Arley Adorable of Harham, wire fox ter- 
Yier—Mrs. Harold Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Kennel Club of Northern New Jersey, Teaneck, 
N. J., Mar. 22—Ch. Ensarr Cygne, poodle—Mrs. W. 
French Githens, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 3—Ch. 
Hardway Welcome Stranger, dachshund—Mrs. 
John W. Cross, Jr., Wilton, Conn. 

ode Island K. C., Cranston, R..1I,, May 3— 
Ryburn Romantic of Harham, wire foxterrier— 
Mrs. Harold Florsheim. 

Sprin. K. C., Springfield, Mass., May 9 
—Philadelphus Antonio of Dah-Lyn, Pekingese— 
John B. Royce, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Windham County K. C., Williamtic, Conn:, May 
10—Ch. Melilotus Lucky Star, English springer 
spaniel—Susan Schwerdtle, Stepney Depot, Conn. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, N. Y., 
May 15—Ch. Braeval Babbling Brook, miniature 

dle—Mr. and Mrs. A. Hastings Fiske. 

Ladies Kennel Ass’n. of erica, Garden City, 
N. Y., May 16—Ch. Hardway Welcome Stranger, 
dachshund—Mrs. John W. Cross, Jr., Wilton, 
Conn. 

Long Island K. C., Westbury, L. I., May 17— 
Ch. ‘Midway Black Ledge Sea Raider, Newfound- 
jJand—Mr. and Mrs. Vadim A. Chern, Norwalk, 


Coiainfield K. C., Linden, N. J., May 24—Ch. 
Owhyo. Wag-Gee, chow—Mr. and Mrs, Steven G. 
Gillich, Rahway, N 


Huntingdon Valley K. C., Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa., May 30—-Springbank Ace of Giralda, English 
wae ta spaniel—Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Madison, 


Framingham K. C., Framingham, Mass., May 31 
—Ch. Deal’s Sporting True Aim II, weimaraner— 
Mrs, Grace Crafts, North Scituate, Mass. 

Greenwich K.C., Port Chester, N. Y., June 6— 
Ch. Hardway Welcome Stranger, dachshund—Mrs. 
John W. Cross, Jr., Wilton, Conn. 

Bryn Mawr K. C., Merion, Pa., June 13—Ch. 
Braeval Biscuit, miniature poodle—Mr. and Mrs. 
Saunders L. Meade, Malvern, Pa. 

Monmouth County K. C., Rumson, N. J., June 
14—Ch. Cherry Bounce of Mardormere, greyhound 
—Mardormere Kennels, Glen Head, L. I. 

Middlesex County K. C., Concord, Mass., June 
14—Ch. Blakeen Bali Ha’i, poodle—Puttencove 
Kennels. 

Staten Island K. C., New York, N. Y., June 21— 
Waterbeck Watermark, Dandie Dinmont terrier— 
Miss Sarah Swift, Bedford Village, N. Y. 

Holyoke K. C., Holyoke, Mass., July 19—Ch. 
THORS, Jock of Iradell, Skye terrier—Iradell Ken- 
nels, 

_Tuxedo K. C., Tuexdo Park, N. Y., July 25—Ch. 
Silvertips Scion of Wychwood, Samoyed—Bernice 
B. Ashdown. 

Great Barrington K. C., Great Barrington, 
Mass,. Aug. 23—Ch. Waterbeck Watermark, Dan- 
we punteont terrier—Sarah Swift, Bedford Villiage, 


Rockland County K. C., Suffern, N. Y., Aug. 30 
—Ch. Ensarr Cygne, poodle—Mrs.-W. French Gi- 


thens. 
Somerset Hills K. C., Far Hills, N. J., Sept. 5— 
Ch. Giralda’s King Kole, bloodhound—Giralda 


Farms. 

Mid-Hudson K._C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 
6—Ch. Melilotus Royal Oak, English springer 
spaniel—Mrs. R. Gilman Smith, Bethel, Conn. 

Lehigh Valley K. C., Allentown, Pa., Sept. 12— 
Ch. Springbank Ace of Giralda, English cocker 
spaniel—Giralda Farms. 

Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 19—Bordo 
v. d. Angelburg of Westphalia, Doberman pinscher 
—F. F. Fleitmann, Plainfield, N. J. 

Suffolk County K. C., Huntington, L. I., Sept. 
26—Ch. Topflight Template of Twin Ponds, Welsh 
terrier—Mrs. Edward P. Alker, Great Neck, L. I, 

Westbury Kennel Ass’n, Old Westbury, L. I., 
Sept. 27—-Ch. Thenderin Brian Tristan, Irish set- 
ter—Mr. and Mrs. James Fraser, Olmstead Falls, 


Ohio. 
36th Westchester K.C., Rye, N.Y., Oct. 11—Ch. 
Miss Show Off of Cognewaugh (Mrs. M. Hileen 


McEachren, Todmorden, Ont.). 
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Flounder (Summer)... 
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Mackerel) 


Pati dslalsiale 76 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Marlin (Pacific Black) .| 1,560 Ibs. 
Marlin (Silver)....... 618 lbs, 
Marlin (Striped)......]| 692 Ibs. 
Marlin (White).......| 161 Ibs. 
PEPREO Gierale eioieeibesijes |) SL DS, 
BROMUS OWN leteb cic d a ci 0 32 Ibs. 4 oz, 
Roosterfish........... 66 lbs. 
Sailfish (Atlantic).....}| 123 lbs. 
Sailfish (Pacific)...... 358.6 Ibs. 
Sawfish............ .+| 736 Ibs. 
Snook (Robalo)..... 50% Ibs. 
Swordfish...... seeeee] 1,182 Ibs. 
PRD POU sores late «nse oeoee| 247 Ibs. 
Tuna (Yellowfin)......} 265 lbs. 
Tuna (Big-eyed)...... 368 Ibs. 
Tuna (Bluefin)... 977 Ibs. 
Wahoo..............| 18334 Ibs. 
Weakfish......... -..| 17 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Weakfish (Spotted)....} 15 lbs. 3 oz. 
Yellowtall............{ 90 Ibs. 
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78” 


53” 

’ 3%" 
9439” 
31” 
19” 
2044” 
3514” 


SHARKS 


a 
wos 


mae 


CB. ou . 
Cc. Campbell — 


Vineyard 
*Sound, Mass. 
, N. J. 


Mont .: Ph ilip Cha sin Me: 

@ahu, T. H. J. Yoshida 

Walker Cay, F. Drowley 

ae Charles, J. E. Stansbury 
a. 

Pe Light, J. Rzeszewicz — 

Mafia Channel, A. Conan-Doyle — 

E. Africa 

Cape Charles, P. J. Pennewell — 
a. 

Oak Beach, F. H. Kessel 

New York ‘ 


Gao Ba- R. E. Maytag 
amas FF 
Capo Blanco, A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
Peru 
Tahiti Zane Grey 
Balboa, Calif A. Hamann ‘| 
Miami, Fila. L. F. Hooper | 
NEOs E. J. Arnold =} ' 
a. 
Belmar, N. J. J. Wolt f 
Bahia de Los W. R. Good 3 
Angeles, Mex. 
Walker Cay, H. Teetor f° 
B.W.I. 4 
La Paz, Mrs. E.C.de 
Mexico Berrios ai 
Galveston. Tex. G. Pangarakis 
Gatun lea i J. W. Anderson 
Canal Zone 
Iquique, Chile L. Marron “ 
Panuco R., H. W. Sedgwick — 7; 
Mexico =| 
Hawaii J. W. Harvey > 


Capo Blanco, 
eru 

St. Ann Bay, 

N.5. 


H. L. Woodward _ 
D. M. Hodgson ft 
K. L. Ames, Jr, 
A.Weisbeeker, Jr. 
Cc. W. Hubbard : 


F. Hickey 


Green Cay, 
B.W.I. 
Mullica River, 
be Pierce, 
ta Paz, Mexico ae 25, 


Fish and scientific name) Weight) Length| Girth | Where caught 


Man-Eater (Carcharodon 2,372 Ibs. 
carcharias) all tackle 
80-lb line test........... 2,071 Ibs. 
50-Ib. line test....... +e+.| 755 Ibs. 
Mako (Isuropsis mako).....|1,000 Ibs, 
80-lb, Hine test...........| 322 Ibs. 
50-Ib. line test....ceess- oy Ibs. 
oz. 
80-Ib. line test......6+...| 745 lbs. 
Porbeagle (Lamna 
nasus) 80-Ib. line test.... 260 Ibs. 
‘Thresher or 
vulpinus) 130-lb. line test.} 922 Ibs. 
Tiger (Galeocerdo 
tigrinus) 130-Ib. line test. .'1,382 Ibs. 


15’ 1” 

1589” 

11’ 9” 

12’ 

9° 1" 
10’ 4” 
9’ 5” 


1 4” 


13’ 10” 


2u" 


5° 8%" 


79" 


Angler 


Streaky Bay, A. Dean (130- | 
Australia lb._line) 
Cape Donn‘ J. Veitch 
ton, Australia 
Dangerous G. R. Cowell . 
Reef, Australia . 
Mayor Is., New 4 B. D. H. Ross ~ 
Zealand (130-Ib. line) 4 | 
Alberon, N. J. aes W. J. Mahan 3 
ets Reef, ates S. E. Wilson, Jr. | 
Bhinacanon Oct. 8 H. Hinrichs 2 
Inlet, N. Y. 1946 | 
Durban, So Feb. 5, J. L. Daniel 
Africa 1949 
Bay of Islands, ar. 21, W. W. Dowding ~ 
New Zealand 1937 $ 
Sydney Heads, | Feb. 22, L. Bagnard ; 
Australia 193 = 


"| 22 Ibs. 4 oz. | 
10 lbs. 8 oz. 


‘June 2, 
1932) 


“oar 
21K" 


Montgome 
Lake, Ga.. ea 
Wheeler Dam, 
Ala, 


ack Bullhead.......| 8 lbs. | 24” 17%" Lake Waccabuc, 
gill Sunfish.......] 4 Ibs, 1207. | 15” 184” Ketona Lake, 
P a. 
erretyinalsints sis) us'sie <1 D0) IDS. 5.08; 31” Clearwater 
Catfish (Biue or 94 Ibs. 8 oz. 
___ Mississippi) — Dak. 
_ Catfish, Channel......} 55 Ibs. James River, 
South Dakot 
‘Charr (Arctic)........] 11 Ibs. 8 oz. pes Gulf, 
udson Bay 
RIBCUNEALOP es. os. 20 lbs. ~~ 1,82! Ne. coe Rio Grande R., Bill Valverde — 
Texas 951 ne 
69 Ibs. 11 oz. | 6314” 31" chippens Flow- Jo oe - Louis Spray — 
age. s 7 
4 Ibs. 12 oz. 43" Messalonskee June 4, Mrs. Earl Smati 
Lake. Maine 1949 5 
4 lbs. 344 oz. | est. 16” Bordentown, Mey &5 Dr. C. C. Abbot | 
. J. 6. ee 
9 lbs. 30” 15” wre Pond, ie a Russell Kimble ae 
46 lbs. 2 0z. | 5244” | 25” Sacandaga Sept.15, | Peter Dubue ; 4 
79.2 lbs. (36 Tanaelv, — 1925 Henrik Henriksen 
kilos) Norway Er 
83 lbs. Umpqua River, 1910 F. R. Steet ae 
reg. 7 
Cer Oe Cowichan Bay, | Oct. 11, Mrs, Lee Hall- 
B.C. 1947 berg 
Salmon (Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 oz. est. 20’’| Sebago Lake, Aug. 1 Edward Blakely 
and Quananiche) aine 1907 
| Trout (Brook)........ 1446 lbs. Nipigon River, July, Dr. W. J. Cook 
2 Ontario 1916 
Trout (Brown)....... 391% Ibs. Loch Awe, 1866 W. Muir 
ee Scotland 
‘Trout (Cut-throat)....| 41 Ibs. thi Lake, ae J. Skimmerhorn 
; ev. - 
Trout (Golden)..... 11 Ibs: 16” poke Lake, Aug. 5. Charles 8. Reed 
yo. 
_ Trout AKC) peli e-o eid lous 63 Ibs. 2 oz. 32%" Lake Superior me 25, Hubert Hammers 
~ al Manitoba Me 
_ Trout (Rainbow or 37 Ibs. 28” Lake Pend Wes Hamlet 
_ __ Steelhead) ° Oreille, Idaho % 
_ Trout (Sunapee)...... 10 Ibs. 12 oz. | 30” 17%" Sunapee Lake, ous. A. Cleve- = 
os ads aD 
Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 Ibs. 4034” 29%” Be acne Oreille, N. L. Higgins 
OG) 
22 Ibs. 4 oz. 36144" 21” Niagara River, Patrick Noon 


Ontario 


Name of fish | Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught Name of fish Yr., Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught 
re Bass, Striped.....}1891 125| 0 |Edenton, N. C. |/Salmon, Chinook. |1939 126] 8 |Petersburg, 

' Bass, Cai. Bl. Sea. | 1902 800} O |Avalon, Calif. Alaska 
Blackfish (Tautog) |1876 22) 8 |Near N. Y. C. |/Salmon, Landi’d..|.... 35} O |Sebago, Maine 
Bluefish......... 1903 27| O |Nant’ket, Mass.||Sawfish.........|..- 1, 1,500)... ..<<ui]!eo etic ae 
141 Cairne 1950 4| 12 |Ketona L., Ala.||Shark, White....|1953, 2,372)....|/South. Austral. 

PROOBID 2 6 ce asin: 1933} 83-8} 0 |Pretoria, S. Afr.||Swordfish, B.B,..|1953) 1,182).... e 
Catfish, Channel..|1951 106|....|James R., 8S. D..|/Trout, Lake......|1878 80} O |Mackin’w,M’ch. 

BOC O ee coor a cece se0:| penne 100) 0 |Fla. Trout, Rainbow or 

| Drum, Black. =... 146] O |St. Aug., Fla. Trout, Steelhead..|.... 42} 0 |Corbett, Oreg. 

_ Flounder, Sum...|.4.. 26| O |Noank, Conn. ||Trout, Brown . 11932 40} 0 |Grt. Lake Tasm. 

BSRGAMIn DIU Iss clic as. | 2,200)... fae ere e eens eee Tarpon...... 1912 350; 0 |Florida, ia net 
Muskellunge.....|190 102} + ad Na Tuna. . 1934} 1,800} 0 |Wedgeport,N.S. 
iC. 

- Salmon, Atiantic..|1901 103] 2 |D’v'n,F’thScot.||Weakfish........].... 30| 10 |N. J. Coast 

World Softball Champions 
(Amateur Softbail Association) 
Men Women 
1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—-Hart Motors, Chicago. 


1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—_Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zoliner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland. Mich, 
1952—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 


1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1936—National Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 


1942—-Jax Brewers, 


New 


Orleans, La. 


1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 


1945—Jax Brewers, 


New 


Orleans, La, 


1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—-Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 


1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 


1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 


Si 


2,369 ft. 
Dis 


856 Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting; Rifle and Pistol Championships 
Fly and Bait Casting Championships in 1953 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs t 
D. C., and Casper A. Rigamer, New Orleans, La. 


Official Events 


36 o7. ete ia J. ee ae 
Mo, Average, 4 ft.; long cas 
oz. Distance Bait—W. J. Lovely. Average, 425 
ft.; long cast, 428 ft. 
‘Trout Fly Distance—Myron Gregory, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, Average, 15115 ft.; long cast, 152 ft. 
Salmon Fly Distan on Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. v Average. 182 ft.; long cast, 185 ft. 
‘ Be Apetrncy —Sacherd R. Ward, Washing- 
on, D, 


points 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Casper A. Rigamer, New 
Orleans, La., 100 points. 


3g oz. Accuracy Bait—Marvin Allen, New York, 
N, a “99 points. 
‘Accuracy Bait—Dr. Bill Wernet, Canton, 


4 
Ohio, “99 points. 1 adies’ Events 


ae ry Fly S a cerier A oema Stevenson, 
, Mo., join 
Wet 4 Fly Rae Ronnlé Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo., 99 points. 

3g oz. Accuracy Bait—Dawn M. Strover, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 92 points. 

5 oz. Accuracy Bait—Ronnie Miller, 


Kansas 


Kansas 


City, Mo., 95 points. 
Junior Events 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Fred Hess, Toledo, Ohio, 98 


points. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Fred Wodarski, Detroit, 


Mich., 96 points. 
3 ‘oz. Accuracy Bait—Dave Hanson, Toledo, 
Ohio, 97 points. 
& oz. Accuracy Bait—Martin A. Weenick, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 99 points. 
Combined Championships 


Distance Baits—W. J. Lovely, St. Louis, Mo., 


tance Flies—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., mou ft. 
All Distance—W. J. Lovely, St. Louis,.Mo., 3,257 
Accuracy Baits—David Allen, Prestonsburg, Ky., 
and T. W. Allison, East Liverpool, Ohio, 194 
poin 
Accuracy Flies—Richard R. Ward, Washington, 


Fly and Bait Casting World Records 


Trout Fly Distance—17625 ft. average; 183 ft. 
long cast; Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Salmon Fly Distance—19824 ft. average; 206 ft. 
long cast; Jimmie Green, San Francisco, Calif. 

3g-0z. Distance Bait—36424 ft. average, W. J. 
Lovely, St. Louis, Mo. Long cast: 385 ft., Clarence 
Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. 


5§-0z. Distance Bait—Average, 443 ft.; long cast, 


447 ft., Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel. Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Allan Childers San Francisco, Calif.; 


Marvin Allen, Chicago, Il. 

‘me Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (Held by 37 cast- 
ers). 

3g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 99, S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Sutphin, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Wine, Dayton, Ohio; Mar- 
vin Allen, Chicago, Ill. 

5¢-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J.A. Halblieb, 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank Halper, Chicago, Il. 


Qe 


198 ints. 

pig ‘Accuracy—Tom Sibila, Massillon, Ohio, 386 
points. 

All-rou 
cisco, Calif. 

Ladies’ Combined Championships 

Accuracy Baits—Ronnie Miller, 
Mo., 185 points. 

Accuracy Flies—Ronnie Miller, 195 

All- Accuracy—Ronnie Miller, 380 po: 


Junior Combined Championships 


Accuracy Baits—Tom Rathke, Toledo, Ohio, 
ech A. Weenick, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
0: 
2 Accuracy Flies—Fred Hess. Toledo, Ohio, 


points. Skish Events 


‘ 


ints. 
ts. 


Men’s Accuracy ay eee A, Rigamer, New - 


Orleans, ee §2 poin 

Men’s Accuracy Bait—Marion Garber, Toledo, 
Ohio, 96 points. 

Men’s Distance Fly—John Dieckmann Costa 
Mesa, Calif., average, 14214 ft.; long cast, 148 ft. 

Men’s Distance Bait—John Dieckmann; average, 
243 ft.; Jong east, 247 ft. 

Ladies’ Accurac: 


N. J., 84 points. 

Ladies’ Accuracy Bait—Joan Salyato, 68 points. 

Junior Accuracy Fly—Fred Wodarski, Detroit, 
Mich., 80 points. 

Junior Accuracy Bait—Sammy Winston, 
phis, Tenn., 82 points. 

Skish Combined Championships 

Men’s Accuracy—Casper A. Rigamer, New Or- 

leans, La., 172 points. 


Men’s Distance—John Dieckmann, Costa Mesa, 
Calif., 1,157 ft. 


152 points. 
Junior Accuracy—Martin A. Weenick, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and Dave Hansen, Toledo, Ohio, 140 


points. 
Skish All-round Champion—Ben Hardesty. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All Accuracy—Score 392, Bryant Black, Dallas, 


Texas. 
Accuracy Flies—Score 199, Charles Schall, 
Louis, Mo. 


st. 
Accuracy eels 197, Charles Sutphin, 
Indianapolis, In 


All Dita 257 ft., W. J. Lovely, St. Louis, 


Mo 

Distance Baits—2,369 ft., W. J. Lovely, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Distance Flies—1,091 feet, Dick Miller, San Diego, 


Calif. 
SKISH EVENTS 


on Bait—Score 90, Marion Garber, Toledo, 
oO. 
eee Fly—-Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, 


National Rifle and Pistol Champions in 1953 


Source; National Rifle Association of America 


Outdoor 


National Pistol Championship—Harry Reeves, 
Detroit, Mich., 2606. 

Smallbore Rifle—John J. Crowley, Clintonville, 
Conn., 3197. 

High-power Rifle (NRA Match Rifle)—S/Set. 
Don Smith, USMA, 439-39V 
M-1 Service Rifle—M/Sgt. Maxim R. Beebe, 
USMC, 435-38V. 

Women’s Pistol—Margaret Culbertson, Sierra 
Madre, Calif., 2434. 

Women’s Small-bore Rifle—Viola E. Pollum, 
Brookville, Pa., 3185. 

Women’s High- power Rifle—Alice Bull, Seattle, 
Wash., 419-29V 

Junior Small-bore Rifle—Charles Rodgers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 3195. 

Junior High- power Rifle—Charles Rodgers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 426-40V. 


National Trophy Matches 


Pera ce C. Palmer, USMC, 287. 
Team Pisto! Army (Huelet L. Benner, 
Oscar K. Weinmelster, Ben C. Curtis, Lawrence E. 


Gr aa ae 

/Set. Harold E, Taylor, USMC, 241-21V. 
Team Rifle-USMC (Thomas R. Carpenter, 

panies E. Machin, James A. Zahn, Roy R. Rice). 


Indoor 


National ae Aa Rifle—Arthur Cook, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 

Women’s Saal bore Rifle—Marlene Bel 
Seattle, Wash., 781. lings. 


Junior Small- bore Rifle—Eric H, Neilson, Askov, © 


Minn., 197. 


College Small-bore Ecce G. Cioffero, 
John’s, Brooklyn, N. 292. one 


es as ssa cle Drexel, Reading, Pa., 


Women’s Pistol—Gertrude Backstrom, 
ween kstrom, Hoquiam, 


Indoor Teams 


National Small-bore Rifle—Frazier eae Rifle 
Club, Washington, Pa, (R. K. Moore, 
G. Dreisen, G. W. Moore), 1562, Were 


National Pistel—Lincoln (Nebr.) Rifle au Pistol — 


Club (Wayne Wele Robert Deitmeyer, A. 

Floyd Flader), 113 vet Se 
Junior Small- See (Oreg.) Junior R. 

C. (James Evans, Edmond Brown Mi = 

zard, Phillip Cochran), 751. ep 
College Small-bore—Universit; 

(Robert Martorana, Elwood B Barton, ¥ me 

er, Lynn Savage, Roy. Oster), 1442, 


Maryland 
Robert Mous- 


nd Champion—Jon Tarantino, San Fran-: 


Kansas City, i 


rd 


194 | 


racy Fly—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 


Ladies’ Accuracy—Joan Salvato, Paterson, N. J., 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 857 
Golf Records 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
ees National |Nat’1Women’s National National |Nat’l1Women’s 
Xr. Open mateur mateur if. pen mateur mateur 
Yr Amati A Y co) A A 
1895 H. Rawlins... .|/C. Macdonald.|Mrs, C.S.Brown||1923|R. T. Jones, Jr../M. R. Marston|E. Cumm 
ok James Foulis. .|H. ham..|Beatrix Hoyt 1924'C. Walker. R. T. Jones, Jr.| Mrs. D. C. Hurd 
1897|Joseph Lloyd..|H. Whigham..|Beatrix Hoyt 1925|W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
98|Fred Herd....|F. Douglas. ..|Beatrix Hoyt 1926|R. T. Jones, Be G. Von Elm. .|Mrs. G. Stetson 
99| Willie Smith.../H. Harriman..|/Ruth Underhill ||1927/T. Armour... .|R.T.Jones,Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn 
By Harry Vardon.|W. J. Travis..|F. C. Griscom ||1928|T. Farrell..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1901)W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|G. Hecker 1929|R. T. Jones, Jr.|H.R.Joh’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1902|L. Auchterlonie/L. N. James. .|G. Hecker 1930)R. T. Jones, Jr.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
103 Anderson. .|/W. J. Travis. .|Bessie Anthony ||1931|Wm. Burke. ..|Fr. Oujmet. ..|Helen Hicks 
1 W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan...|G. M. Bishop 1932|Gene Sarazen..|C. R Somerville Virg. Van Wie 
1905/W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan...|/P. Mackay 1933|John Goodman|G, Dunlap, Virg. Van Wie 
1906|Alex Smith E. M. Byers. .|H. S. Curtis 1934/0, Dutra..... W.L. Little, a Virg. Van Wie 
1907|Alex Ross..... J. D. Travers.|M. Curtis 1935|S. Parks, Jr. ..|W.L. Little, Jr |Glenna C. Vare 
1908|Fred McLeod..|J. D. Travers.|K. C. Harley 1936|Tony Manero. |John Fischer. . Tees Barton 
909/G. Sargent....|/R. A. Gardner |D. I. Campbell 1937|R. Guldahl..; .|J. Goodman...|Mrs. E. L. Page 
1910|Alex Smith... .|W. Fownes, Jr.|D. I. Campbell ||1938/R. Guldahl....|W. Turnesa...|Patty Berg 
911)J. McDermott.|H. H. Hilton..|M. Curtis 939|B. Nelson..... M. Ward..... Betty Jameson 
1912|J. MeDermott.|J. D. Travers. |M. Curtis 1940/L. sate Wcdiac shake R. Chapman. . rae Jameson 
1913)F. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers. |G. Ravenscroft ||1941|C. Wood...... ard..... Mrs. F. Newell 
1914/Waiter Hagen. F. Ouimet....|Mrs. H. 1942-45 Nor played) 
Jackson 1946)L. Mangrum. .|T. Bisho ..|Mrs.B.Zaharias 
1915|J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner Mrs. C. H. 1947|L. Worsham...|R, Riegel... .. Louise Suggs 
Vanderbeck |/1948/Ben Hogan....|W. Turnesa....|Grace Lenczyk 
Evans, Jr..'C. Evans, Jr. .|Alexa Stirling 1949/C. Middlecoff..|Charles Coe. ||Mrs. D. Porter 
1317-1018 (Not. Maven 1950/Ben Hogan..../Sam Urzetta. .|Beverly Hanson 
919)Walter Hagen. |S. D. Herron..|Alexa Stirling 1951|/Ben Hogan....|W. Maxwell...|Dorothy Kirby 
1920 Edward pie C. Evans, Jr.. |Alexa Stirling 1952| Julius Boros.. .|Jack Westland|Mrs. J. Pung 
1921)Jas. Barnes. ..|T. Guilford. ..|M. Hollins 1953/Ben Hogan..../Gene Littler. .|Mary Faulk 
19221G. Sarazen....'J. Sweetser...|Glenna Collett 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 
Year Western _ 
Open P Women 
1922,.)M. Brady........ . D. Alexa. Stirling 
1923. .|J. ator icon M. ..|Alexa. Stirling 
1924. .|W. Mehlhorn. F .| Miss M. Holling 
1925. .|M. Smith. . F f .|Miss M. R. Jenney 
1926. .|W. Hagen. + i Miss M. Orcutt 
1927..|W. Hagen. . .|Mrs. ; is Mt Grau 
1938. ¥ aeiioee -|Mrs. O. 8. Hill... .|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt 
1930. .|Gene Sarazen. .|Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Parker 
1931..|/E. Dudley. . ‘|Mrs. O. S. Hill... .|Leonard Martin... .|Miss Helen Hicks 
1932..|W. Hagen........ Mrs. O. S. Hill..../T. S. Tailer....... Miss M. Parker 
1933. .|MacD. on eeihraie Miss L. Robinson..|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks 
1934..|H. Cooper........ Mrs. Leona Cheney|T. 8. Tailer....... Miss M. Orcutt 
1936. .|Jonn tevolia. .... Miss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker... ... rs. J. Thorpe 
1936..|R. Guidahl....... Miss D. Trau: ..|G. T. Dunlop, Jr. .|Mrs. = H, Dietrich 
1937. .|R. Guidahl... 32. : Miss M. Miley....|W. Turnesa....... Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938. .|R. Guldahl....... Miss P. Berg...... FF. Strafact.vc. ..<. Miss M. Orcutt 
1939. .|B. Nelson... .2..: Edith Estabrooks..|F. Strafaci........ Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. .|J. Demaret....... Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke.,..... Miss M. Orcutt 
1941. .|E. Oliver........: Mrs. R. Mann. ...|Mike Cestune..,..|Mrs. ©. Leichner 
‘1942. -|H. Baron. ....:..: .|Miss B. Jameson. .|Not played—war |Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. .|Not played—war Miss D. Germain..|Not played—war |Not played—war 
1944. .|Not played—war Miss D. Germain. .|E. H. Driggs, Jr.. .| Not played—war 
1945. .|Not pena war Miss P. Otto F. Strafaci.. .| Not played—war 
1946. : ans .|Miss L. Suggs.....|F. Strafaci Miss M. Orcutt 
1947... .|Miss L. Suggs .|F. Strafaci L. Irwin 
1948. .-|Miss D, Kelty .|R. Billows. Mrs. M, May 
1949. 5 eater Sigel . .|Joseph MeBride. . ; . R. Torgerson 
1950. Polly Riley....... Frank Strafaci....|/Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951. : Marjorie Li Lindsay; el cee Be So .(/M ig eye 
a ...|Frank Stranahan, .|Polly Riley....... oseph Marra..... Ts. 
tes. : oy tarrison ml Dale Morey... Polly Riley Saath Wilson Barnes, Jr..'Roslyn Swift 
C Eastern Trans- Southern 
eo Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
eDonald Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck |Geo. Von Elm Perry Adair 
: Partin O'Loughlin Glenna Collett R, E. Knepper T. Jones, Jr. 
Bob MacDonald Glenna Collett E. Held Perry Adair 
M. J. Brady Glenna, Collett J. Manion Henry R. Wenzler 
Gene Sarazen “fei ig Orcutt C. Wolff G. Crismann 
Macdonald Smith Mrs. 'G. H. Stetson E. Held E. Spicer 
Johnny Farrell Ciena, Collett John Goodman H, Ehle 
.:/Zommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett WwW. Gumn 
_.. |Bill Mehthorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary 8. Perry 
|. {|} Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary E. Spicer 
:.)!|Maedonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman GC. Harris 
1932... .|Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland S. Perry 
1933....|Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
1934....|Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. Hass, ae 
1935....|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. are John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
1936....|Byron Nelson Edith Qui J. Dawson J. Munger 7 
1937....|J. Hines Charlotte ‘Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
1938... .|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage Cc. M. Dane 
1939... .|H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Dunke berger 
1940....|C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doering NW. 
O44. Not played) Mrs. H. MeN@ighiton F. Stranahan S. P ery = 
1942-45 (Not played (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) 
946 (Not played Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
1947.. (Not played) Maureen Orcutt oe Thomas Barnes % 
1948. (Not played) Patricia O’Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
rae, harles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1949 Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Cc 
1950. ...|George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale Morey 
1951....|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. ‘Arnold Blum 
1952... :|Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer. Jr. 


>; Peter Cooper Wary Ae Dlowaleyinl) filer cache ceacises sm sis os Joseph Conrad 


— 


= 
— 


1914 .|J. L. C. Je 
1915-1919 (Not played) 
1920./|Cyril J. Tolley 


1929—Joyce Wethered 
1930—Diana Fishwick 
1931—Enid Wilson 
1932—Enid Wilson 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1860.|W. Park 1883.|/W. L. Fernie 
1861.|Tom Morris, Sr. 1884.|Jack Simpson 
1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1885.|Bob Martin 
1863.|W. Park 1886.|D. L. Brown 
1864./Tom Morrls, Sr. 1887.|W. Park, Jr 
1865.|A. L. Strath 1888 .|Jack Burns 
1866.|W. Park 1889.|W. Park, Jr 
1867.|Tom Morris, Sr. {|/1890.|John Ball 
1868.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1891.|Hugh Kirkaldy 
1869.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1892.|H. H. Hilton 
1870./Tom Morris, Jr. 1893.|W. Auchterlonie 
1871. }(Not cove. 1894. |J. H. Taylor 
1872./Tom Morris, Jr. 1895.|J. H. Taylor 
1873.|Tom Kidd 1896. |H. don 
1874. |Mungo Park 1897.|)H. H. Hilton 
1875. }Willie Park 1898.}H. Vardon 
1876.|Bob Martin 1899.|H. Vardon 
1877. |Jamie Anderson 1900. |J. H. Taylor 
1878. |Jamie Anderson 1901.|James Braid 
1879. |Jamie Anderson 1902, |Alex Herd 
1880. |Bob Ferguson 1903.)/H. Vardon 
1881.|Bob Ferguson 1904, |Jack White 
1882.'Bob Ferguson 1905.\James Braid 


Ben Hogan shot a record 68 in the final round on the Carnoustie (Scotland) course to win the British 


open championship, July 10, 1953. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


93: 

1939—Pamela Barton 
1940-1945--No play 
1946—Mrs. Jean Hetherington 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner 


06. |James Braid 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
1933—Enid Wilson 


1947—Mrs. 


Mildred 


| 
1937 .|R.Sweene: S.b 
1938 .|C. Yates WS " 


(Babe) 


Didrickson Zaharias* 
1948—Louise Suggs. 
1949—Frances Stephens 
1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 


Sauveur 
1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 


1952—Moira Paterson 
1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 
*American. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Winner Winner 


Year 


Winner 
1930.|R. T. Jones, Jr. 


1907.|Arnaud Massy (U. 8.) 
908.|James Braid 1931.|/T. Armour (U. 3} 
1909.|J. H. Taylor 932.|/G. Sarazen (U.S 
1910.|James Braid - 1933.|D. Shute (U. 8.) 
1911./H. Vardon 1934./T. H. Cotton 
1912.|Ed. Ray 1935.|A. Perr 
1913.|J. H. Taylor 1936.|Alf. Padgham 
914.|/H. Vardon 37.|T. H. Cotton 
1915-/1919 (Not played) ||/1938.|R. A. Whitecombe 
1920.|George Dunean 1939.1D. Burton 
921.|Jock Hutchison 1940-45 (Not played) 
1922.|Walter Hagen(U.S.) || 1946.)S. Bnead (U0. 8.) 
923.|A. G. Havers 1947.|F. Daly (Ireland) 
1924.)}W. Hagen (U.S.) ||1948.|T. H. Cotton 
925.|J. Barnes (U. 8.) 1949. |Bobby Locke (So. 
1926.|R. Jones, Jr. Africa) 

(U. 8.) 1950.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1927.|R. T. Jones, Jr. Afriea) 
1928.|w. Gi = wu. 8.) 1982: Bobby Lo ke (S 

.|W. Hagen (U. 8. -|Bobby Locke (So. 
1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8S.) Africa) 
1953. (Ben Hogan (U. 8.) 


. 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1924.|F. Thompson 1931, |R. Somerville 1938.|T. Adams ~~ |11950. |W. 
1925.|D. Carrick 1932.|G. Taylor 1939.'K. Black 1951. Waiter Mokivey 
1926.|R. Somerville 1933.|A. Campbell 1940-5 (Not played) 1952 .|L. Bouchey (U. 8.) 
1927.|D. Carrick 934.|A. Campbell 1946.|H. Nartell 1953. |Don Cherry (U. 8.) 
1928./R. Somerville 1935.|R. Somerville 1947 .|/F. Stranahan (U,S. 2 
1929.|E. Held 936.|F. Hass 1948 .|F. Stranahan W835 
1930. |R.Somerville 1937.|R. Somerville 1949 .1R. Chapman (U.S.) 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924 .|Leo Diegel 1932.|Hy. Cooper 1940./S. Snead 194 
1925 .|Leo Diegel 1933, |J. Kirkwood 1941.|S: Snead 1950: Tin Fore to ae 
1926.}MacD. Smith 1934,|/T. Armour 1942.|C. Wood 51.|Jim Ferrier (U. 83 
1927. Tr. Armour 1935. Gene Kunes Fe 1943 (Not played) 1952.|J. Palmer (U. 8.) 
28,|Leo Diege |W. L. e, Jr. .|Bryon Nel CH 
1929 |Leo Diegel 1937. |Hy Gooper 1946 |G. Fazio 16S Rey Bes 
1930./T. Armour 1938 .|S. Snea 1947.|R. Locke (8. A.) apr 
1931.}W, Hagen 1939.|H. MacSpaden 1948 .|C. Congdon 


Other Golf Events in 1953 


Palm Beach Women’s Championship, Palm 
Beach, Fla.—Polly Riley, Fort Worth, 3 and 2. 

Women’s North and South Championship, Pine- 
hurst, N. 
and 1. 

Augusta Masters, Augusta, Ga.—Ben Hogan, 274, 

Women’s Trans-Mississippi Tournament, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.—Edean Anderson. 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N. C.— 
Bill Campbell, Huntington, W. Va., 2 and 1 


C.—Pat O’Sullivan, Orange, Conn., 2 


Eastern Intercollegiate ‘Championship, Prince- 
ton, N. J.—Gerry Fehr, Yale. Team: Yale. 
~. Women’s Southern Amateur, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—Polly Riley, 7 and 5. 

U. S. Senior Championship, Rye, N, Y.—Frank 
D. Ross, Hartford, Conn., 142 


French Amateur Championship, Paris—Roger 


Lagarde, France, 2 and 


Women’s Intercollegiate, 
Lesser, Seattle, Univ., 4 and 2 
Women’s Western Open, Atlanta, 


Suggs, 6 and 5. 


Women’s U. S. 
Rawls, Spartanburg, 
National Public Li 


—dJderry Pittman, Tulsa, Okl: 


Canadian Women’s 
On ae Rom: 


and 


Greensboro, N. C.—Pat 


Ga.—Louise 


N. C. A, A. Tournament, Color 
—Earl Moeller, Oklahoma AgM Ss ona 


t 
1 
) 
Open, Rochester, N. Y¥.—Betsy | 
| 


an 


S. C., 302 (won playoff), 

Wash.—Ted Richards Sa Y Mi ae a "Sea 
F » San i 

National Caddie Championship, Columbu 


ings: Colo. 


Seattle, 

» lup. 

pionship, Columbus, Ohio 
a. 


Open Championship, Li 
ack, Sacramento, Poann ey 


United States-Canada Internat 
Toronto, Ont.—United States 6214 


ional Seniors, 
» Canada 1815, ~ 


1\T'ucson Open. 
8|Miama Be 


an 

ug. 9|/Tam O'Shanter ‘‘World” Tour: 
‘Aug. 12)Westchester Open, White Plains, 
Aug. 17|/Fort Wa aa 
Aug. 23|Montr pe ere 
- Aug. 30/Insurance City Open, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Sept. 7|National Celebrities Tournament, 

pt. 13|Eastern Open, Baltimore, Md 


*Won playoff of tie. 


Wash., D.C... 


Patty Berg. . 
E. J. Harrison... 
Lew Worsham 
Kel Nagle 
Earl Stewart, Jr 
Patty Berg 


Louise Suggs 
..|Jack Burke... 
.|Cary Middlecoft. .. 
ries Maytield 
Ed Oliver.... 
.|Lloyd Mangrum. 
Lew Worsham. . 
Claude Harmon. 
Art Wall, Jr. 
.|Doug Ford 
Bob Toski 
Ted Kroll. 
. (Dick Maye' 


International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 


Series Record 


‘Year Winner Loser Halved 


1922 United States.. 8 | Great Britain.. 4 
1923 United States.. 6 | Great Britain.. 5 
1924 United States.. 9} Great Britain.. 3 1 
1926 United States.. 6 | Great Britain.. 5 1 
1928 United States. .11 | Great Britain.. 1 
1930 United States. .10| Great Britain.. 2 
1932 United States.. 8 | Great Britain.. 1 3 


Year Winner Loser Halved 
1934 United States.. 9 | Great Britain.. 2 1 
1936 United States.. 9 | Great Britain.. 0 3 
1938 Great Britain.. 7 | United States,. 4 1 
1947 United States.. 8 | Great Britain.. 4 

1949 United States. .10 | Great Britain.. 2 

1951 United States.. 6 | Great Britain., 3 3 
1953 United States.. 91 Great Britain., 3 


Series Standing—United States 13; Gt. Britain 1 


Ryder Cup Matches 


Series Record 


1926—Great Britain 1342; United States 14% 
1927—United States 914; Great Britain 242 
-1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 
1931--United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1933—Great Britain United States 519 
-1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1939-1945—(Not played) ; 
1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States 7; Great Britain 5 
1951—United States 915; Great Britain 21 
1953—United States 612; Great Britain 54 
mote. Branding Untied States, 8 matches; Great 
ritain, o. 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1933./Gene Sarazen 
1927.) Walter Hagen 1934.|Paul Runyan 
928.|Leo Diegel 1935.|Jobnny Revolta 
1929.|Leo Diegel 1936.}Denny Shute 
1930./Tom Armour 1937.|Denny Shute 
1931./Tom Creavy 1938.)Paul: Runyan 


1932 ,|Olin Dutra .|Henry Picard 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1946./Byron Nelson 1947.|J. Ferrier (Aust.) 
1941,| Vie Ghezzi 1948, |/Ben Hogan 
1942.|Sam Snead 1949, |Sam Snead 
1943.) Not played—War |/1950.|Chandler Harper 
1944.| Robert Hamilton 1951, |Sam Snead 
1945.|/Byron Nelson 1952. |James Turnesa 
1946.|Ben Hogan 1953 .|Walter Burkemo 


" Walter Burkemo of Detroit, Mich., won the 1953 PGA championship by defeating Felice Torza, St. 
Charles, Ill., 2 and 1, in the 36-hole final, Birmingham, Mich., July 7. 


Curling Championships in 1953 


Gordon Medal, Schenectady, N.Y.—Schenectady 
(skip, Coulson). s 

Emmett Medal, Schenectady, N.Y.—Utica (skip, 
Parkinson). 

Mohawk Medal, Schenectady, N.Y.—Utica (skip, 


Medal, Utica, N.Y.—Lachine, Que. 


(skip, Hunt). 

Allen Medal, Utica, N.Y.—Coburg-Waverly, Ont. 
(skip, Mitchell). 

Country Club Cup, Utica, N.Y¥.—Schenectady 
No. 1 (skip, Holmgren). 

Dewar Cup, Utica, N.Y.—Hawkesbury, Ont. 
(skip, Perrier). 

Douglas Medal, Mt. Hope, N.Y.—Hamilton (skip, 
Tarlton). 


Griffith Medal, Mt. Hope, N.Y.—Ardsley (skip. 
Hastings). 

Archibald Cup, Mt, Hope, N.Y.—Ardsley No. 2. 

Utica Cup, Mt. Hope, N.Y.—Ardsley No. 4. 

Dykes Trophy, Utica, N.Y.—Utica (skip, French). 

Brookline Trophy, Utica, N.Y.—Schenectady 
(skip, Boucher). 
meee Cup, Brookline, Mass.,—Detroit (skip, 

ske). 

Clyde. Park Cup, Brookline, Mass.—Sherbrooke 
(skip, Nicol). 

Gordon International Medal, Montreal, Que.— 
Canada defeated the United States 269 to 165. 

Granite State Trophy, Nashua, N.H.—Country 
Club (skip, Baldwin). 

Paterson Memorial Medal, Nashua, N.H.—Ards- 
ley (skip. Gish). 


oo  ——_ 


en oF PLAY 

No. of No. nm n 
ts Green Circle Closest 

ie soa sat 27 2 feet, 1 inch 


340 a0 783 61 Ace 

1933 : 

1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 
1935, 471 27385 «656 89 81% inches 
1936 645 (3,2 1197). 2 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
1939 812 45060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14 ins. 
1940 872 4/360 1,749 168 *11 es 
1941 844 41220 1,904 228 Ace 

1942 673. 3,365 15426 180 4 inches 
1945 3 3/215 1,310 145 iN inches 
1946 913 4,565 21041 239 14% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2/202 295 Ace 

1948 1,120 5,600 2,283 292 41% es 
1949 1,234 6,170 2°757 379 246 inches 
1950 1,191 5,955 21439 327 A 

1951 1,4 045. 2,933 365 34 inches 
1952 1,430 7,150 “2,729 429 § Aces 


1953. 1,461 7,305 3,063 482 
Total 17,211 86,055 35,230 4,260 
*Tie for first place. 
ACE SCORERS 
Ten aces have been scored in 20 years of play 
as follows: ? 
1933—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., Pro., Bayside. 
1937—Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., Forest 
Hill Field Club. 
1937—T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn., Lee- 
wood Golf Club. F 
Seagal Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 
Cc. 


ub. 
1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
Forest Hill Field Club. 
1950—Al Collins, Sleepy Hollow C. C. Pro., Lee- 
wood Golf Club. 
1952—Ernest R. Grauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Mura- 
nelli, Split Rock; Joseph J. Farrell, Split Rock. 
ames B. Lowery, Knollwood. 
The chances of scoring an ace as computed after 
20. years of play are 8,606 to one. 
20TH ANNUAL HOLE-IN-ONE TOURNAMENT 
Aug. 3-12, 1953 


On In 

Players Shots G’n Cir. Closest 
Aug. 3 Knollwood. 212 1,060 481 80 1 ft. 4 in, 
Aug. 4 Knollwood (243 
Aug. 6 Forest Hill 186 930 303 48 1 ft. 
Aug, 7 Forest Hill 152 760 218 45 2ft.1in. 
Aug. 10 Bayside 201 . 
Aug. 11 Bayside 235 
Aug. 12 Bayside 232 


Totals 1,461 7,305 3,063 482 Ace 


860 Sporting Events—Hole-in-One Golf Records; World Chess Champions 
Hole-in-One Golf Play for 20 Years 


-in- 1f Tournament is sponsored annually by The New York World 
re Fasvause of World War II there was no play in 1943 and 1944. 


TOURNAMENT WINNERS 1932-1953 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. f 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 4 


1934—-At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 


1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt*; at cman 


Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hili Pield Club, - 


Bill Malcolm. 


1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen 
T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hili Field Club, 
Franklin Schriver*. 


1938—At Basses Jack ae at Leewood, Tom > 
Forest Hill 


amara; Club, Tom Mc- 
Walters. 
1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman*; at 
Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Jim Barnes. 


1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M. Watt: 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, and Howard 
Schanzer*. tied for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns. 


1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola; ~ 


at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; 
Goess*. 

1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis*; at 
Forest Hill Field_Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leewood 
G. C., Andrew HW. A. Thompson. 


at Bayside, 


1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour*; at Bayside, 
Robert Ledlow. 

1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; at Lee- 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Myron N. Friedman. 

1947—At Leewood, John J. Whalen; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, 
Charles Sperber. 

1948—At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hill 
Field Club, Nick Zaccagnio; at Bayside, Arnold 
Gray*. 

1949—At Leewood, James B. Lowery; at Forest 
Hill, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, George Lynch. 

1950—At Leewood, Al Collins*; at Forest Hill, 
Gordon S. Park; at Bayside, Jerome Kutzein. 

1951—At Bayside, William Whitton*; at Leewood, 
Mrs, Forris E. Chick; at Forest Hill (N. J.) Field 
Club, Edward Petrosky. 


1952—At Knollwood (tie), Ernest R. 
Ralph Muranelli*. At Forest Hill, Chris Campa- 
nell. At Bayside, Joseph J. Farrell*. 


1953—Knollwood: James B. Lowery*; Bayside: 
Palmer N. Pigot; Forest Hill; Al Ross. 
*Overall winner. 


Chess Winners in 1953 


Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


Bucharest International, Bucharest, Rumania— 
Alexander C. Tolush, U.S.S.R., 14-5. 

C.H.Y.P. College Chess League (Team), Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—Columbia, 342-45, 

Commercial Chess League, New York, N. Y.— 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 9-3. 

Hastings International, Hastings, England— 
(tie), H. Golombek, England; Antonio Media, 
Spain; Jonathan Penrose, England; D. A. Yanof- 
sky, Canada, 512-316. 

Hollywood Invitation Tournament, Los Angeles, 
Calif—Isaac Kashdan, Tujunga, Calif., 1814-14. 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship, New York, 
N.Y.—Max Pavey, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1044-215. 

Mar Del Plata International, Mar Del Plata, Ar- 
gentina—Svetozar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, 16-3. 

Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York, 
N,.¥.—(tie), Carl Pilnick and Anthony, E. San- 
tasiere, New York, 12-3. 

Metropolitan Chess League, New York, N.Y.— 
Manhattan Chess Club, New York, 514-44. 

Milan International, Milan, Italy—Anthony E. 
Santasiere, New York, N.Y., 5-2. 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 
1921-27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 


National Intercollegiate New 
York, N.Y.—Columbia, ‘7-0. 

National Junior Championship, Kansas City, Mo. 
—Saul Yarmak, Passaic, N.J., 814-114. 

National Open Championship, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Donald Byrne, Brooklyn, N.Y., to-215. 

National Speed Championship, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Larry Evans, New York, N.¥., 5-1. 

New York State Championship, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
—Hans Berliner, Washington, D. C., 814-15. 

Reshevsky-Najdorf Return Match, Buenos Aires, 
¢reentina—Samuel Reshevsky, Brooklyn, EG 

727072. 

Soviet Championship, Moscow, U.S.S.R.—(tie), 
Mikhail Botvinnik and Mark Taimanov, ae): 
Playoff: Botvinnik, 315-215. 

United States Candidates Tournament, Philadel- 
phia, | Fa.—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, N.Y 

72" 472- 

Vienna International, Vienna, Austria— 
be ee pated Pe as 8 -2. iiss 

or! unior ampionship, Copenhagen, - 
eres nae Greens: Bigciine ae 
or ES lates ampionship, Zurich, - 

zerland—(See addenda.) m : oP: ae 


Championship, 


World Chess Champions 


1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, .S.S.R, 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1946-47 (Vacant) 

1948-53 Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 


Jersey Jolters Win 1953 Roller Derby Championship 


Regular Season Standings 


on Lost 
51 
91 68 
59 72 
53 92 


High Scorer—Sid Harnesk, 1,077 points. 
ROLLER DERBY WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
Teaneck, N. J. 

In defeating the New York Chiefs, 35-32, the 
Jersey Jolters became the first team to win both 
the World Championship and regular season titles. 


-Telegram and 


; at Leewood, — 


Grauer*; 


Trapshooting in 1953. 


54th GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 
Fs, Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 14-22 


“Raymond A. Williams (19) (25 on Sanlor-David) Dickas 


Loot -oft ) “1 x 100 | Professional—a, 
pe 


rrteneeeceerees 923 
+++ 939 


‘001 99 x 
en—Mrs. Jack Cox................ 93 x 100 Class Championships 


ior—Jack ee Alexand Clas 
ot-off) an SS ey uray emcee. ee ae 


SHAE 91 x Off) sa 2 Se acals . secs eae ee 


3 pion ion of Champ: , Cl 

Weak shooi-on))..-....... 400 100 epee ee ieee Bae Pe Si 
iuiline satel hgeit-sieeetaE 197 - 

omen’s Champion of Champions—iva Glass Por. Welten Walle, eee » 193 ee 


Other Championships ee 


Vandalia Handicap—Henry Buurma (24 
on. shoot=o0ff)if- i.5 0 o= ace tee ee aiae 97 x 100 
State Team 


e, 
Driver, Hesse, here Sten” Sates is ze 


5 
195 Veterans (Women)—Mrs. Ro Mead 96 x 100 
ofessi liff Doughman (25-24-25 pond y Owe are 
on SOIR ACER) OMI SE ooo waver ise s' ae 199 tee — ie anes ate: : = eo 190 x 200 
Father as and Son—Fred toe ee 196 x 200 


- Clay Target Championship 
ey Waldock, Jr. (25-25 on oe 


96 x1 Brother and Brother—H an .B 
Be DONC Ieishier: <5 oN 5S aR A aoe 194 x 200 
verte tenes 8 xX aan Zone Singles Champion—Arnold Riegger 3 
ten ween gees 88 x 100/ (25-25 on shoot-off).................. 100x100 
se se cess 95 x 100 | Frances = Clyde King Trophy—tva 
< High Over-All Pembridge ict kes cic econ ears on eee 923 x1000 es 
Z Men—Ned VO i il 967 x1000 | Miller Trophy—Philip A, MoseS..,...5... 192 x 200 * 


44th ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Pelham Manor, see May 8-10 


Preliminary Handicap—Elmer A Ross,. [ Oh Rt ee SO as 05 97 x 100 
oe ies cans staves 100 x 100 Senions’ “pets ii a E. Gardner, Ber- 
_Doubles—H. T. Bullock, Milmay, N. J... 95 x 100 var dsville. —-Nid.\..75 a ealieie- cn ro 96 x 100 
(200-Target Champ ionship—Mike Burych- Juniors’ 200- Saaeey Nias Egan, 
Skippack, Pa. (25 on shoot-off)... 198 x 200 Flushing, “N.Y. c5 - ....2s scutes 198 x 200 
ote Women’s Champi onship— Distance. Handicap — Jeffrey Munson, 
Mrs. Martha Andrews, Spartanburg, Sparkill, N.Y. (iB in shoot-off)....... 98 x 100 
Skeet Shooting in 1953 
r ANNUAL NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
? Reno, Nev., July 27-Aug. 2 ; 
High Overali—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly Dallas? "Texag 45. ste eet 525 x 550 
. Hills, NOMEN rt dare ata ton 315 gree ee 541 x 550 | Ladies’ All Gauge—Mrs. Fred Alford, 
open All Gauge—Capt. Charlies Bagley, Dallas SeTexkaG eres eee ee 248 x 250 
San Marcos, Texas..............-..-- 250 x 250 | Ladies’ 20 Gauge—Mrs. Max Thomas, 
iCivilian All Gauge—Ed Castagnetto, San DPaliasyeLCRaSS s..5 2. ete 100 x 100 
Stee eh ‘ODS or gine eae ees 250 x 250 | Ladies’ Small Gauge—Miss Nancy Bur- 
Military All Gauge—Capt. Charles Bag- Tus, Dallas, 'Texas..c)-. 3. caren 96 x 100 
ley, San Marcos, Texas.............. 250 x 250 | Ladies’ Sub-Smali Gauge—Nancy Bur- 
etek. L, Buford, Jr., Austin, rus, Dallas, “Texas: .9-.:7 0000 sse eee 91 x 100 
RT APM Faroese ec olor ais s siaaniae\s csi uaie «> 245 x 250 | Ladies’ Junior—Carole Simmons, Kan- 
Eeteran—S. H. Gripp, Houston, Texas.. 245 x 250 sas City, Mo. (new national tourna- 
Champion of Champions—Mickey Mich- ment: record): .2-\c6 ee ease 93 x 100 
caged Galveston, Texas............ 99 x 100 | Senior High Overall—Don Westwater, 
Ts Mettler, Bakers- San Francisco, Calif, (mew tournament 
field, RSME aed eet ries owl care wets 100 x 100 POCOTA) orc et 108 «v2 a% sheen eee §31 x 550 
astern Open—Major E. K. Griswold, Senior All Gauge—Don Westwater, San 
Sieery= Point, NiCo oc cicee tee tne 100 x 100 Francisco, Calif. (new tournament 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Fred record) |. cckacxsgne ke gees 248 x 250 
Alford, Dallas, Texas (new tourna- Senior 20 Gauge—Dr. T. H. Harris, Gal- 
SPSEMERECOLE ) Ste) tle na see t 497 x 500 veston, Texas (new tournament record) 100 x 100 
Parent and Child—Fred Alford, Sr. and Senior Small Gauge—Don Westwater, 
Fred Alford, Jr., Dallas, Texas ..... 494 x 500 San Francisco, Calif. (new tournament 
Five-Man Milit: ary *Team—Camp Lejeune Tecotd) sick. sate na ee ee 98 x 100 
(Lt. Henry Stowers, CWO James A, Senior Sub-Smail Gauge—Jim Stead, 
Martin, CWO D. L. a M/Set. Reno, Nev. (new tournament record) 91 x 100 
Frank Heidt, Capt. B. Loos)...... 1234 x1250 | Junior High Overall—Charles Prentiss, 
Five-Man Civilian Peace Ssonte ern Cal- JT.) Pabens, 2 LOXas i. een Meeker 537 x 550 
ifornia (T. H. Mettler, Alex H. Kerr, Junior All Gauge—Charles Prentiss, Jr., 
Art Durando, Tony Banchero, C. Earl Fabens,. "TORS iti): s-nia -etes ree 247 x 250 
PRETO EEG, Ns a Te SW coe areicje's 1231 x1250 | Junior 20 Gauge—Charles Prentis, Jr., 
Borenty Gauge—John C. Dalton, Jr., Fabens,. TEXas. 2.47). . oct 99 x 100 
HAGE NAG tu Piicla tld cise ss + p39" 100 x 100 | Junior Small Gauge—Joe Lee Braun, San 
Small Gauge—Jonn C. Dalton, Jr....... 100 x 100 Mateo, ‘Calif. .acPh 25 laren cen 98 x 100 
mall Gauge—Newton H. Crumley, Junior Sub-Small bri Sar R. Burg, 
aa stes piney RR ed Natit ery tg Ae = ayn ores 98 x 100 Jr., Columbia, S.C 95 x 100 
All-Gauge Two-Man—T. H. Mettler, Sub-Junior—Aian Witte, ‘Ir, ‘Wenatchee, 
Bakersneld, Calif., and Alex H. Kerr, Washiseicok sence in eee 86 x 100 
Beverly Hills, Calif............ 498 x 500 | Industry High Overall—Fred Missildine, 
‘ead Gauge Two-Man—J. C. Dalton, Sea’ island, 7Ga. 0.0. 0 pe eee 545 x 550 
Chevy Chase, Md., and Harry Industry All Gauge—Fred Missildine, Sea 
Wiient, Pea ltAIOT!S | MG Sar. an on 197 x 200 dalandi Gas: 6: nee ey eee 250 x 250 
mall Gauge Two-Man—Joe Lee Braun, Industry 20 Gauge—Fred Missildine, Sea 
San Mateo, Calif., and Jack Horner, EBIAR Gl 5s! aire fa hae ats hes eats x 100 
San Francisco, Calif.................- 196 x 200 | Industry Smail Gauge—J. V. Eliot, Jr., 
Sub-Smali Gauge Two-Man—T. H. Met- Newport Beach, Calif................. 9 x 100 
tler, Bakersfield, Calif., and Alex H. Industry Sub-Small Gauge—Fred Missil- 
Kerr, Beverly Hills, Caliteeee saa cee 190 x 200 dine, oe Tslande GAisot ket se 7 x 100 
Ladies High Overalli—Mrs. Max Thomas, East-West Team Championship—West. .1994 x2000 


\ 
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"862 Sporting Events—Hockey Champions ; . 


a 


Hockey Champions of 1952-53 


NATIONAL yo LEAGUE 


GP T GF oes Pts. 
Bin od cir 70 %6 16 18 222 “133° -90 
Montreal 70 28 23 18 155 148 75 
ace ; 70 28 29 13 152 172 69 
Chieago 70 27 28 15 169 175 67 
Boe 70. 27° 30 13. 156 167 67 
New York. 70nd <d7 a6 tos 2th {60 
“LEADING SCORERS 

Bes G A Pts. Pen 

Gordie Howe, Detroit. . 70 49 46 95 57 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit. 70).432 30. ead TEP 
Maurice Richard, Mont. 70 28 33 61 112 
W. Hergesheimer, N. ¥.. 70 30 29 59 10 
Alex Detveechio, Detrott. 70 #16 43 59 28 
i: Paul Ronty, New Yor 70. “16s Las 545 20 
“Metro Prystai, Detroit. 70 16 34 50° 12 
Red Kelly, Detroit..... JO.8 19 20 AG 8 
Bert Olmstead, Montreal 69 17 28 45 83 
Fleming Mackell, Boston 65 27 17 44 63 
Jim McFadden, Chicago. 70 23 21 44 29 
John Wilson, Detroit.. 70 23. 19 42°. 22 
Jim Peters, Chicago. . 69 O21 alee 16 
Elmer Lach, Montreal.. 53 «16020=C25ts«é«AzCL 56 
‘Bernie Geoffrion, Mont.. 65 22 17 39 37 
Sid Smith, Toronto..... 7 20 19 39 6 
George Gee, Chicago. . 1g 21 39 99 
Gerry cae Chicago. 19 18 37 22 
Bill Mosienko.......... 6 17 20 37 18 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto.. 43 14 23 37 42 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 
(Best 4 out of 7 games) 
Preliminary Round 
Series ‘‘A’’ 
Boston defeated Detroit 4 games to 2, 


GP L GF GA Pts. 
MSOSUOW a). css aece aoe Ges Qi 2k 8 
IDOtPOIE. cae ee caces « Gree} 4. 2k 3 4 


March 24—Detroit 7, Boston 0 
March 26—Boston 5, Detroit 3 
March 29—Boston 2, Detroit 1 
March 31—Boston 6, Detroit 2 
April 2—Detroit 6, Boston 4 
April ha 4, Detroit 2 
Series ‘‘B’’ 
Montreal defeated Chicago 4 games to 3. 
GP W L GF GA Pts. 
Montreal... ....... 1 6 ae 18 14 8 
IGAZO Nh cad sisiyc ss wo 4. 14 118 6 
March 24—Montreal 3, Chicago 1 
March 26— Montreal 4 Chicago 3 
March 29—Chicago 2, Montreal 1 
March 31—Chicago 3; Montreal 1 


April 2—Chicago 4, Montreal 2 
April 4—Montreal 3, Chicago 0 
April 7—Montreal 4, Chicago 1 


Final Series 
Montreal defeated Boston 4 games to 1. 

GP L GF GA Pts. 
Montreal..........- Db ate Le 6 9 8 
REMANTIOUN cts 6 tells shs-avonn tye Diet De 9 16 2 

April 9—Montreal 4, Boston 2 
April 11—Boston 4, Montreal 1 
April 12—Montreal 3, Boston 0 
April 14—Montreal 7, Boston 3 
April 16—Montreal 1, Boston 0 


Leading Individual Scorers 
Stanley Cup Playofts 


GP GA ete. Pen. 
Ed Sandford, Boston...... 
Bernie Geoffrion, Montreal 
John Peirson, Boston, .... 
Fleming Mackell, Boston. . 
Dave Creighton, Boston... 
Maurice Richard, Montreal 


foTe 2] 
oder 


we 
noe 
BOONNONOCAINNE: 


fat at 
_ 


APORAAW He 


Gordie Howe, Detroit. . |: : 
John Wilson, Detroit..... 
Elmer Lach, Montreal... . 


PhP Peo 
OTP PRADO 
aH DMoODwSE! 


id 
no 


Gil ate ah adid oth mnie ess ea ——— + 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAM 1952-53 


First team Position Second team 

Terry Sawchuk, |Goal Gerry MeNell, 
Detroit Montreal 

Red Kelly, Defense Bill Quanrenbesti 
Detroit Boston 

Doug Harvey, Defense Bill Gadsby, 
Montreal Chicago 

Fleming Mackell,|Center Alex Delvecchio, 
Boston Detroit. 

Gordie Howe, Right Wing|Maurice Richard, 
Detroit ontreal 

Ted Lindsay, Left Wing |Bert Olmstead, 
Detroit Montreal 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS, 1953 
visi = fronts (most valuable player) 


Rea. “atropby ‘(leading scorer)—Gordie 
ag Byng Trophy 
Calder : Trophy (top rookie)—Lorne Worsley, New 


Vezina Tro by leading goal tender)—Terry _ 


Sawchuk, 


ANNUAL NHL ALL-STAR GAME 

(First All-Stars vs. Second All-Stars) 

Oct. 5, 1952, at. Detroit— , 
First All-Stars 1, Second All-Stars 1. 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


GP W L T GE GA Pts. | 
64 42 20 2 248 164 j 
64 37 21 6 223 149 ‘ 
64 31 31 2 213 201 4 
64 31 32 1 208 217 ee 
64 27 36 1 215 254 
64 26 37 1 212 258 re 
64 22 39 3 160 236. 4 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Eddie Olson, Cleveland.... 61 32 54 86 33 
Guyle Fielder, St. Louis... 62 22 61 83 12 
Jackie Gordon, Cleveland.. 64 20, 58 78 6 
Kelly Burnett, Syracuse... 56 23 53 76 16 
Ike Hildebrand, Cleveland. 64 38 34 72 40 
Calum MacKay, Buffalo... 64 28 42 70 65 
Giexe Wochy. Cleveland.: 64 37 31 68 16 
Pete ees Providence. 64 35 32 67 23 
Lorne Davis, Buffalo 64 33 34 67 49 
Willy Marshall, Pittsburgh 62 27 39 66 658 


Calder Cup Championship Playoff—Cleveland 
Barons. 


eee 


WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Ww L T GF GA Pts. 
Saskatoon 35 26 9 268 240 79 
Vancouver 32 28 10. 2222136 ore 
Calgary... 31 27 12 254 252 74 
Edmonton. 31 28 11 262 227° 7 
Seattle. . 7 30 32 8 222 225 685 
N. Westminster. 70 29 33 8 217 254 66 
Tacoma'>...a\.. 70 27 31 12 246 249 66 
Victoria... 0... 70 26 36 8 244 273 60 

Leading Scorers 
P G A Pts. Pen 

Earl Reibel, Edmonton.... 70 34 56 90 14 
Alex Kaleta, Saskatoon.... 70 26 57 83. 6 
Vie Stasiuk, Edmonton.... 48 37 43 80 71 
Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... 70 24 54 78 8&7 
Jack Me , Saskatoon.. 55 30 47 77 28° 
Colin Kilburn, Victoria.... 67 34 40 74 106 
Rudy Fillion, Seattle...... 68 28 46 74 2 
George Senick, Saskatoon.. 48 27 46 73 61 
C. MeCullough, Saskatoon. 70 33 40. 73 6 
Barton Bradley, Tacoma.. 70 26 47 73 28 


President’s Cup Playoff—Edmonton Flyers, 


EASTERN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE 


GP W L T GF GA Pts 
Springfield...... 60 39° 19 2 296 234 80 
Johnstown...... 60 28 29 3 226 244 659 
New Haven..... 60 28 31 1 261 223 “57 
Washington..... 60 26 31 3 201 215 655 
Troy (N..¥.)....... 60° 23° 34 3 220 278 49 


Playoff winner—Johnstown Jets. 
E 4 


INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR HOCKEY 


LEAGUE 

P -W L T GF GA Pts. 

Cincinnati...... 60 43 “13 4 310 152 90 
Rake (Ohio) ..... 60 34 21 5 264 —20T a7 
Toledo s..55.ccn 60 32 25 3 210 207 67 
Grand Rapids... 60 27 32 1 231 257 55 
Fort Wayne.... 60 20 38 2 182 244 49 
Milwaukee..... 60 15 42 3 234 350 33 


OTHER HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 
National Sr. Open (A. H. A. of U. S.)—Cincinnati 
Mohawks. 


Canadian Sr. Amateur (Allan Cup)—Kitch - 
Waterloo Dutchmen. : P gers 


in eter Jr. Amateur (Memorial Cup)—Barrie 
Nation Collegiate A, A.—Michigan. 


(sportsmanship) — q 


‘ 


1934—Chicago — 
hawks 
1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
1986—Detroit Red 
S 
1937—Detroit Red 
S 
1938—Chicago Black- 
1939—Boston Bruins 
ew York 


ngers 
1941—Bostore Bruins 


National Racquets Champions 


1940 W. Ingersoll 
1941 Robert Grant III 
1942-1945 (Not 

layed) 
1946 Robert Grant DI © 
1947 J. R. Leonard 


Grant III 1953 Bobert: ‘Grant II 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 
1940 J. R. Leonard 


1942-1945 (Not played) 
at ell Robert Grant 


1948 J. R. Leonard 
1949 Robert Grant IIT 


1950 Robert Grant III 
1951 R. A. A. Holt 
: ‘b, ‘Sreldon 1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
son, Jr. 
_ Grant Ill 1953 Geoffrey Atkins 
Za National Doubles Champions 


C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
u . N. Bruce (England) 


4 w. P, Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr. 
193 W. Brooks and H. D. Sheldon 
1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride 
1936-1941 R. Grant IT? and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1942-1945 (Not played) 

-1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, 
1947 R. eS Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 
1948 J. R. Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 

State College, 

115 lbs.—Hugh Peery, Pittsburgh, defeated Bob 
Christensen, Northwestern, 5-1. 

125 Ibs.—Dick poreuee Minnesota, pinned Don 


‘Reece, Oklahoma, 4:45, 
130 lIbs.—Norvard Nalan, Michigan, defeated 
Lockhaven State 


Dick Lemyre, Penn State, 7-5. 
137 lbs.—Len DeAugustino, 
Teachers, defeated Norton Compton, Illinois, 3-1. 
157 Ibs.—Dan Sniff, Colorado A&M, defeated Joe 
Solomon, Pitt, 6-1; James Harmon, lowa State 


Teachers, defeated James Ellis, Indiana, 3-2. 
167 Ibs.—Frank Marks, Oklahoma U., defeated 


oc ey ‘Cheasions Since 1925 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


1949—Toronto 
Leafs 
sere PT a tie 
gs 
1951—Toronto Map! 
Leafs 
1952—Detroit Red 
Wings 
1953—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


alee Toronto Maple 
1943—Detroit Red ; 
1944—Montreal | Ca- 
1945—Teronto | Maple 
1946—Montreal Ca- 
1947—Toronte Maple 
1948—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


1949 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. - 
1950 aren Grant and GC. G. Pell, Jr. 
11951 R. A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg 
1952 Ramete Wagg and John Rolland. 

1953 David Milford and John Thompson 


National Squash Racquets Champions 
1907-1908 J. A. Miskey | 1931 J. Lawrence Pool 


1909 W. L. Freeland 1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1910 John A. Miskey 1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1911 F. S. 1935 Donald sie 
1912 C. Hutchins 1936-1938 G. Glidden 
1913 M. L. Newhall 1939 pe Strachan 
1914 C. Hutchins 1940 W. Patterson 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson | 1941-. isa Cc. W. Brinton 


1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S..W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 


1943-1945 (Not played) 
1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr, 


1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 1950 Edward Hahn 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr, | 1951 Edward Hahn 


1929 J. Lawrence Pool 1952 Harry Conlon 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr.| 1953 Ernest Howard 


OTHER RACQUETS EVENTS IN 1953 


National Squash Rackets Doubles, Baltimore, 
eae Mar. 8—Hunter Lott, Jr. and G. Diehl Ma- 
eer, Jr. 

Intercollegiate Squash Rackets Championship, 
eps Point, N. Y., Mar. 8—Charles Ufford, Har- 
vari 

National Pro Squash Racquets Chena 
at Ill., Jan. 15—John Warzycki, hiladel- 

ia, Pa. 

e 7th Annual Cowles Invitation Tournament, New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 25—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Phila- 


Chpmplonsh iy New 
. Rose, Princeton 


Tennis 


Club. 

Tuxedo Gold Race Court Tennis Lee ro ny 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Feb. 23—Alastair B. Martin 
New York, N. Y. 


Wrestling (Amateur) in 1953 


A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Pa., March 28 


Ernest Fischer, Maryland; Don Dickason, Cornell, 
eereernc Joe Lemyre, Penn State. 

Ibs.—Al Paulekas, Army, defeated Dick 
O’Shaughnessy, Michigan, 4-0; Ned Blass, Okla- 
homa A&M, ‘defeated Bob Wirds, Iowa State, 16-8. 

191 ibs.—Hudson Samson, Penn State, defeated 
Dick Torio, Toledo, 2-0; Charles Weber, West- 
ers pes defeated Gus Gatto, Iowa State Teachers, 


Heavyweight—Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A&M, 
pinned Jack Ellena, U.C.L.A., 4:59; Dan_MeNair, 
Alabama Poly, defeated Ea ‘Husmann, Nebraska. 

Team—Penn State. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
* Toledo, Ohio, April 9-11 


Freestyle 

114.5 Ibs.—Richard Delgado, 11th Naval District, 
San Diego, Calif. 

125.5 lbs.—Richard Hauser, Spokane, Wash. 

136.5 Ibs.—Jim Sinad:nos, 'M.S.C. 

147.5 Ibs.—Newton Copple, Champaign, Ill. 

160.5 Ibs.—James LaRock, New York A. 

174 Ibs.—Dan Hodge, Great Lakes, Ill. 

191 Ibs.—Dale Thomas, M.S.C. 

Unlimited—Bill Kerslake, Cleveland Case Tech. 

Team—Portland, 21 points. 


Greco-Roman 
114.5 Ilbs.—Jerry Davis, Omaha Y.M.C.A. 
125.5 lbs.—Vern Whitney, Purdue. 
136.5 lbs.—Jerry Wilson, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
147.5 lIbs.—Walter Romanowski, Purdue. 
ah fe 5 lbs.—Jack Grubbs, Ritenour (Mo.) Y.M.- 
174 lbs.—Ahmet Senol, Purdue. 
191 lbs.—Dale Thomas, M.S.C. 
Unlimited—Bill Kerslake, Cleveland Case Tech. 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING ASSOCIATION 


Princeton, N. 

123_ Ibs. ene McCord, Lehigh, defeated John 
Lee, Harvar 

130 Ibs.—Dick Lemyre, Penn State, defeated 


Arthur Jesser, Navy. 
137 Ibs.—Gerald Maurey, Penn State, defeated 


arles Debellis, Syrac 
“§ 147 Ibs.—Frank Beeucet Cornell, defeated Don 


Frey, Penn State. 


J., March 14 

15% Ibs.—Kenneth Hunt, Cornell, defeated Don 
Rumsfeld, Princeton. 

167 Ibs.—Donald Dickason, 
Gerry Tebben, Army. 

177 Ibs.—Alfred Paulekas, Army, defeated Peter 
Blair, Navy. 

Team—Penn State, 31 points. 


Cornell, defeated 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 235 sec. The 
colleges again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


Winner Time Second 
.| Washington (a). 14:03.2 
Washington (a) . 15:02.0 ae 
PUY = Cem aercle's s-x10s 19:24.8 |Washington. 
Washington........ 19:28.6 |Navv...... - 
Columbia.......... 20:57.0 |Washington... 
..|California......... 18:35.8 |Columbia...... 
-|Columbia......... 22:58.0 |Washington.... 
(yy Steers Cicer 21:42.0 |Syracuse...... 
Lat ae Fiathial ce wa . aS See bdo ie sats a Washington. eo woes cons 
Bile ss ocel'y ys ai 355. lernen seme ington... .|Navy....ec.ss ‘acuse 
1938 Wot held) ue 
ornia eoeeee] 19:44.0 he ae nie Cornell.,....../Penn. 
‘!California, 22222022 18:52.0 |Cornell........ «{ NOVY... ccm Syracuse 
.|Washington, . 19:09.6 |Calfornia..... Columbia... Cornell 
.|Washington........ 18:33.6 BV. oo owen (OOMMEll. Oo ce cn [ERPACUSO xine ee California 
Navy.... ata 18:19.0 |California..... Columbia....../Wisconsin 
California AS 18:12.6 | Washington. >ornell...... ..|/Syracuse 
Washington....... | 22:42.0 |Cornetl........ Syracuse. ..... California 
Washington.... | 18:53.3 |California..... . Syracuse. . .|Princeton 
ANS he 13:59.2 |C 
avy (a)...... 759. ornell...... Pas 
Washington (a) 14:06.4 |California. Tt. 
California (a).. 14:42.6 | Washington. . A Princeton 
.|Washington (b 8:07.5 |California. . ate ESE 
. |Wisconsin (b)...... 7:50.5 |Washington. . .|California 5 Penn 
UNIV NCR )ints: «s/</arw is. 15:08.1 Peinoctalts . .|Wisconsin . . |California 
Navy (a).......... 15:29.6 |Cornell. . .|Wisconsin..... Columbia 


Other 1953 placings: 6, California; 
Course record for four miles—18:12.6 
(a) Race at 3 miles. 


(California 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


1, Penn; 8, Suhail 9, Biracaie: 10, M.I1.T.; 
(b) Race at 2 miles. 


ee i 


and for four years rowed over a three-mile 
but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 
Freshman races were rowed over a 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 18 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, W: 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor=— 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Sycaene 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 19 3 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, ‘Cornell; 1913, | 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. «* 
The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie — 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The Tace- 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win= ~ 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 
The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was — 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. ‘ 
In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and in 1952 and 1953 on Onondaga” 
Lake, Syracuse, N. Y. 


, St 7 
in ae 11, Stanford 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 


Year Winner Time Second Winner Time | Second | | 
1923. ROOENOM A sisie's y 3.5.59 9:27.8 |Washington...... Syracuse (b)..... 9:50. 
1924... .|Penn. 10:22.6 |Cornell......2322 Penn (b aye ehiette ‘| 1830:8 Waskinetee 
1925... :|Syracuse./2:2/2: 15950: (Pentes. Caen taos Washington (b)..} 10:26.0 |Cornell 
Columbia........ 11:28.6 |California....... Washington...... 15:40.2 /Penn. j 
INAV Wistivs.sie ce 9:45.0 |Syracuse........|Washington...... 15:12.8 |Columbia 
DHRVIN i ercernee'sis 5 9:42.0 |Cornell.......... N 14:18.2 |Cornell 
Syracuse 10:23.6 |California 15:21.2 |Columbia | 
Syracuse 11:18.2 |Cornell.....1 2 16:39.0 |Washington 4 
Tae oe a nington Hees Corneil 14:29.6 |California <j 
yracuse 759. av, : 
eae (Not aD ake y 15:41.0 |California 
+...) Washington :50.0 |Syracuse. . : 340. i 
1935... .|Washington. 10:29.0 |California, Washington., :| 14:58:8 Navy, 
1936....|Washington. -| 10:19.6 |California. Washington. . 14:42.2 |Navy 
1937. ...)/Washington..,...| 9:15.4 |California. . Washington, . »| 13:44.0 [Na 
1938... .|Californiay...... 9:30.4 |Washington, Washington...... 13:49.2 {California > 
1939....|Washington.... 9:31.0 |Columbia. Syracuse. + | 13:46.6 | Washington 
Ey eae ; eae cat Reg eee 16:55-8 Seton Washington...,..| 18:07.2 Navy 
357. sconsin, . 5 3 ingto) 
1942-1048 (rot hetay ae een eeeeel 14:40.4 | Washi n 
.|Washington...... :30.3 |Syracuse........ California. 30. 
1948....|/Washington..... 9346.9 |Navy .cecccccce Washington... 14 38.6 Galfornia 
1949, ...}/Washington...... 9:40.2 |Cornell,.... ee-..|Washington., 16:00.0 avy 
1950. .../Washington., 7:13.2 |Princeton....°.°! Washington (b).. 8:10.4 |California | 
Ae 4 ne jashington .. Senascse | 8305.4 oe a: aa shatepinene ay jedi (b). 8:05.1 |Washington 
Rats ces 716. (ey it | IMI, Wid wom crdanite 137. 
1953. Washingto eh ae 10:55.4 |Cornell........., Washington Sara a Boe Weshinctan 
(b) Bace at 2 miles. 
Other 1953 “en pane US 3, Princeton; 4, Navy; 5, eee 6, oi 1, M.1.T.; 8 
ie ; ,; M.I.T.; 8, Penn; 
2 Sobel Junior Varsity: , Corn ell; 4, Wisconsin: 5, Columbia; 6 , California; 7, Syracuse; 8, Penn; 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 


ale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in | two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonii 
The original race, the first intercollegiate | Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard w 
at, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed | 10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusi 
er a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake | won 30 races and Harvard 30. The records 
| Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains | Crews since 1923 are given herewith; prev 
‘were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were | records for the varsity, freshmen and junior vars 
ed by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in| crews will be found in The World Alma 
es at various sites. The two colleges returned | for 1936 on page 817. 
eight oars with cox for their first four-mile Yale-Harvartd freshmen eights began their co 
ace, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at | tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winn 
Dringfield, Mass., ‘Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec, | The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has be 
course was changed to the Thames River at | two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 
w London, Conn., in 1878. 1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen : 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a! —Harvard 13, Yale 9. ; 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 
Time Time 
Loser 


Winner |} Loser 


22:10.0 735. 938,.....|Harvard...... 


Winner 


Ses 
1942. avand (2 miles) . 
Ici -1945 (Rot he eld) 


46's cee ce anver 84miles).) 9:18.0 9:36. 
Baar Mileressreleasa ¢ 0:40.0 | 20:46.0 
19:21.4 | 19:23.0 — 
ahaha ae 19:52.8 | 19:54.0 
a le Poss 21:36.4 | 21:37.2 * 
exatels ote 21:26.0 | 21:48.2 
a msetei ANE, rename eas on 22:49.0 | 22:52.8 
rata arvard oe + cic 20:09.0 | 20:20.0 ; 
, Signaicean ana course record—19: 21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 
_ Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). r 
a Varsity victories—Yale, 41; Harvard, 47. - 
m4 JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 
ae Time Time 4 
* Date Won by — Date Won by ; 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 5 
10:10.0 | 10:28.4 Parva . sisieicte wives 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 ; 
10:41.0 | 16:45.9 AAT VAPG. Do olais(oime 9:35.0 9:39.0 aq 
9:50.0 | 10:02. Harvard. . > cinacteins 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 : 
10:36.6 | 10:43.5 a lie bc gproleta: ekalere 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 F 
9:24.8 9:29.0 ||1942 ard. 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
10:47.0 | 11:01.0 Hebe oe (Not hel d) ‘ 
11:00.0 | 11:12.8 |/1946...... Harvard (134 miles)}  9:12.0 9:31.0 L 
11:07.2 | 11:10.6 ||1947...... Harvard. «caine 9:42.0 9:47.0 4 
10:43.0 | 10:54.0 DAS Hace cele ee nats eperetsi ate 9:30.0 9:34.4 ’ 
8:00.6 S052 GWiN94O is otis. | XAION, cs ath sicrerine 9:36. 9:42.6 
11:49.2 | 11:49.8 ||1950....../Harvard.......... 10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
9:40.2 9:48.6 ||1951...,.. Harvard 5.0% 00 1 @ | 10:11.6 
9:56.0 9:56.4 ||1952 ..... ale. ala araeeds 11:05.2 | 11:05.4 
10:52.4 | 11:08.4 |/1953...... Harvard.......... 9:56.4 
11:56.2 | 11:69.4 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
a ee 
4 Time | Time 
See EEE EEE Date Won by 
Loser Winner | Loser 
227. 10:46.0 || 1937...... Wales cacao 12:14.2 | 12:23.0 . 
2:33. 10:45.6 OSS verlacs VAEVSrd hielo ce sian 10:05.0 | 10:14.4 
:51. 10:01.0 EB Mian aceH PI arvard yicstsi siete 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
700.0 | 11:12.6 1940... PE Arvard cetsre ciel ++] 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
9318.0 9:22.4 ieee tata here PI ADVAIGG, Jelcieteteelole 9:51.4 | 10:01.8 
10:33.0 | 11:43.0 || 1942...... arvard..... eeeesl 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
11:67.0 | 11:09.6 1943-1946 (Not held) 
11:02.6 | 11:17.6 EN Oe ety Y. oe acne 9:43.0 9:52.0 
10:25.0 | 10:35.6 eB ea Hartvard.......00%5. 9:34.0 9:41.4 
8:16.2 8:30.8 || 1949...... J AIVAP Sreie ove ecatecce 9:32.0 9:34.6 
12:06.4 | 12:26.4 |}1950......|/Harvard.......... 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
9:47.6 9:51.0 ROGT Siac Harvard........2.. 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
9:46.0 9,46:4 |/1952...... PEArVard 9. ccrcreslerete 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
11:01.0 | 11:05.0 |]1953...... Yale eft a: etoreuetens 9:43.0 9:44.5 
Oxford-Cambridge Boat. Race—4144 Miles 
(For results of races since inauguration im 1841 see’ 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 
Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. | Date Winner |Time/| Yr. | Date Winner |Time 
27|Cambridge. .| 21:11/|1931.|Mar. 21/Cambridge. .| 19:26||1944./Feb. 26/Oxford..... *8 206 
1o21: oar 36 Sonpdase: .| 19:44]|1932,.]Mar. 19|Cambridge. .; 19:11/}1945.}Feb. 24/Cambridge..|..... 
1922 |April 1|Cambridge. .| 19:27)/1933.|April 1/Cambridge. .| 20:57)|1946.|Mar. 30/Oxford..... 19:54 
1923.|Mar, 24/Oxford..... 20 :54||1934.}Mar. 17|Cambridge. .| 18:03/|1947.|Mar. 29|Cambridge. .| 23:01 
1924. April 5}Cambridge. ,| 18:41 1935./April 6)Cambridge. .| 19:48]|1948.|Mar. 27;Cambridge. .| 17:50 
4925. |Mar. 28|Cambridge. .| 21:50||1936.|April 4|Cambridge. .| 21:06||1949.|Mar. 26/Cambridge. . | 18:57 
1926.|Mar. 27|Cambridge. .| 19:29//1937.}Mar. 24|Oxford..... 22:39{/1950.|April 1/Cambridge.. .| 20:15 
1927. April 2|Cambridge. .| 20:14 1938.}April 2/Oxford..... 20:30/|1951.|Mar. 26|Cambridge.. .| 20:50 
1028 |Mar. 3/Cambridge. .| 20:25/|1939./April 1/Cambridge. .| 19:03||1952.|Mar. 29|Oxford ..... 20:23 
1929. |Mar. 23/Cambridge. .} 19:24||1940.|Mar. 2)/Cambridge. .| *9:28//1953.|Mar. 28'Cambridge. .| 19:54 
1930.|April 12|Cambridge. .| 19:09]|1943.|Feb. 13/Oxford..... +4:49]| | | 


*Distance-112 miles. 1941-1942—-No races on account of war. {Distance 114 miles. 1946 race first 


full- ce race since 1939. 
official full-distance rac of 1940, 1943, 1944 re counted)—Cambridge 54, Oxford 44, dead heat 1 (1877). 


Course Record—17:50 (Cambridge jn 1948 


porting Peches Intercollegiate Rowing; Amateur Rowing 
Dad Vail Rowing Association Reg attas 


UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Distance 1 5/16 ig 
Yr. Place 


eee eses ees sees eens 


Am. Inter. |Manbh 


Bank, N. J (a 
1940 ConnectioutRiver,Springt id, 
1941/Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio... 
1942) Charles River, Boston, Mass, 


1943]-1944-1945-1946—Not held 
1947| Charles River, Boston, Mass. 


1948} Charles River, Boston, Mass.. 
1949| Poughkeepsie, N. Y........- 
‘1950| Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 
1951|Boston, Mass.. 


1952|Charles River, Boston, Mass Rollins 
1953/Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa... Rollins 


(a) First Dad Vail Rowing Association Regatta. 


Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Distance 1 5/16 miles) 
Winner 


Ww: 
ton & I 


eeeeee 


we Place 


1943.' Annapolis. ..... 
1944-1947 ( 

1948 .|C: 

1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 


Carnegie Lake. . 
Schuylkill R ver. 
ear aee: River .. 


Penn : Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton 
See oe Princeton .|Harlem.........{Penn H 


Princeton’s time in 1953: 8:32.0. Other placings: 2, Columbia; 3, Penn. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1953 


Date Site Distance | Winner Second Third waaay = 
Apr. 11 |Philadelphia, Pa.. .|1 5/16 miles.|/Penn........ Ratgera 26 2... Povak wate. eee 6:21.0 — 
Apr. 18 |Annapolis, Md....... 1% miles....|)Navy.....-; "Valen. Soro aay eee yeiste a 9:20.9 
Apr. 25 |Princeton, N. J....... 134 miles... .|Navy..3.5.. Brinceton... 25. 1. .es os see 8:45.0 
Apr. 25 |Harlem River, N. Y..|134 miles....}Cornell...... Columbia. . ...<.~). .<.). 22s 7:52.0 

ay 2 |Charles River, Mass. .|134 miles....|Princeton Harvard....... MM. TP. ee 9:23.0 

(Compton Cup) 

May 2 |Philadelphia, Pa..:... ‘L 5/16 miles./Yale........ Columbia... ... Penn... -232 6:10.5 
(Blackwell Cup) 

May 2 |Derby, Conn......... 1 5/16 miles.|Princeton....|/Yale.......... Harvard. ass 6:45.6 
(Goldthwaite Cup) 

May 2 \\Ithaca,.N. Y....>.... 2 miles. «is... Cornell...... Syracuse. Boston U.....2,| 12:06.2 — 

May 9 |Boston, Mass........ 1% miles. ...|Columbia.... Gs GSR ne Boston U.,..... 8:58.0 

May 9 |Derby, Conn......... 2 miles...... Cornell...... Princeton. ..... Yale?:.o< <4 28 9:45.4 
(Carnegie Cup) 

May 9 |Annapolis, Md....... 1% miles....|Navy....... Harvard...... Penn yn. cite 8:44.3 
(Adams Cup) 

May 9 |Madison, Wis........ 1% miles... .|Wisconsin. ..|Syracuse. : .. 224 )....c. ses ee 9:13.0 

May 9 |New Brunswick...... 2,000 meters.|Rutgers..... Now York. A. Gi). jaca see 6:05.0 

May 16 |Washington, D. C...,.|2,000 meters.;Navy....... Harvard....... 6:12.8 — 
(Bastern Assn.) 7 

May 16 |Seattle, Wash........ 2% miles....|/Washington..|California..... 14:21.4 

May 23 Sere ene. Calif. 2,000 meters.|California. ..|Stanford..... 7:18.3 

old Cup 

May 23 |Ithaca, N. Y.. 2 miles .|Cornell. . | Penney ahr 10:47.0 

May 30 |Oakland, Cali . miles...... Wisconsin. ‘|Galifornia. 15:15.0 

June 13 'Madison, Wis 1% mite, ...! Wisconsin. . .!/Stanford. 9:40.0 

AG ateue Rowinr in 1953 
9TH 


NATIONAL ROWING REGATTA, NATIONAL et ate ti OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 15-19 


Pair Shell With Cox—Detroit B. C. (J. McKin- 
lay, A. McKinlay, G. Brennan). 

150-Ib. Quads—New York A. C. 

Fours With Cox—Detroit B. C. 

Intermediate Eights—Potomac B. C, 

Senior Quads—Vesper B. C. 
: ee Ib. Sone With Cox—West Side R. Cc. Buf- 
alo. 

Association Singles—W. Hoover, yay Pg B.C. 

Four Shell Without Cox—West Side R. 

150-lb. Dash—Joseph Angyal, Men York ‘A. Cc. 

Heavy Dash—J. B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walsh and Joseph Angyal 


Pairs Without Cox—West Side R. C. (Hewson 
and Sauerwein). 

150-1b. Double Sculls—New York A. C. (Terry ~ 
Kai Sculls—Vesper % Cc. (MclIlvaine and 
el 


1s Ib, Single Sculls—W .Hoover, Jr., Detroit, B.C. 
150-Ib, Eights—West Side & C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Championship Singles—J. B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper 


Eight-oared Shells—Vesper B. C. 

= tae Vesper B. C., 149; 
eS: jas West Side R. C., 97; 4, 
A. C.. 92; 5, Sporenibe B. C., 39; etc. 


B 


2, Detroit 


OTHER ROWING Seu 


Royal English Henley Regatta, Henley-on- 
Thames, England—Grand Challenge Cup: Leander 
Club. Time—6:49.0. Silver Goblets: Belgium 
(Knuysen-Beatens). Double Sculls: Switzerland. 
Diamond Sculls: T. A. Fox, Leander Club (Eng- 


land). Thames Challenge Cup: England (R.A.F. 
crew). 


Canadian Henley Lis adene Port Dalhousie, Ont. 


New York ~ 


—Singles Sculls: Roe Kelly, Jr. Doubles: Ves- 
per B. C. (Kelly and Metivaine) Team: West 
Side B. C,, Buffalo, N. Y., 229 points. : 


ad 
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Olympic Games Records 


Lhe modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French. educator, to Lainie tetas in educa’ iy and cul or ee so y foster 
_ better Siteree nat’ waderstanding ‘through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


His oat of ol peta for the Olympic Games was the ancient. Greek bet bat Games, most 
. of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined patriotic, religi ae and 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C.. 
te oe which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 
ames, 
Originally the games were simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
peprozim mea 2 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—pbut they rapidly gained both 
Bescon opular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
tg ethical s aderan and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to particivatel 
ers were. awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
ter in their individual communities. 
Under the Roman emperors, the original es Eat of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
Professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.). 
Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics. (1896). Since then, 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded (1924) to include the Winter Olympic Games. World War II was responsible for cancellations 
of the games scheduled for 1940 and 1944. 


Sites of Games 


1896 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 1948 London. 
1900 Paris. 1920 Antwerp. 1936 Berlin. 1952 Helsinki, Finland. 
1904 St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1940 (Canceled) 1956 Melbourne, Aus- 
1906 Athens. 1928 Amsterdam. 1944 (Canceled) tralia (scheduled) 
1908 London. 
TRACK AND FIELD—-MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Where Madé 
100-meter run......../10.3 s....... ars oie s anssalapaxers Eddie Tolan...... United States... {Los Angeles, . 1932 
200- 20.7 Jesse Owens...... United States. . .|Berli 36 
meter rum....... ee Bre vcccrevcevecves PROSE Mr BOR GEAR ic United Sta i oe i 

400-meter run....... Co ic NOI Cre orge oden amaica, 

Mal Whitfield... .- United States. . 
800-meter run....... im Fe 28... eee eee { Maa Ligon - [United States. . 
1 meter run...... SU MERA eB este so rretaraters ots oseph Barthel. . uxemburg..... e 
ele Wen SUe eek oe ee, Emil Zatopek... Czechoslovakia. . |E 


9 PNT Biren s tealo a ataieiee ore Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia, . |Helsinki 

DUD 23) MR S22 Bo cess visio Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . |Hels 

cal oii ee Sto ee ene John Mikaelsson. .|Sweden......... 
=| ay Bier A See ane Sn Giuseppe Bordoni.|Italy........... 

He LP SES eA Bonen ce eee Harrison Dillard. ‘United States... 


10,000-meter run. .... 


. .|50.8 s. (trial ied and final) |Charles Moore. United States... 
8 m. ..|Horace Ashenfelter|United States. . ; 
.|6 ft. Walt Davis....... United States... 
8.0 Jesse Owens. . .|United States... 
. (53 Adhemar da Silva. |Brazil.......... 
14 5 Robert Richards . .|United States... 
{18 . 6.85 in Sim Iness......... United States... 
.|242 ft. 0.79 in Cy Young........ United States... 
.|57 ft. 1.43 in Party (ey O'Brien akin United States. ..|H 
197 feet 11.67 in woreDe Csermak...|/Hungary....... 


ut er ue Age ft. 11 1-2in.)./P. firs ar Pa .|United States... 
Agiposncore W. O. G. Gru 
. [Robert Matune.. 


.|Sweden 
lOnited States. . 


400-meter relay—39.8 Seaaitea States itece Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, Foy Draper, Frank Wykof), 
eee aa ona oedacclcin: s «raise eVo/e.alnintviale nvoliele'eierecs <in's aipis s.e.« sie 0,ble 0.0 0) ¥/,oletskal biel seis, s Mel pear mne 
1,600-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—_Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki, oe 


3,000-meter team race—8 m, 32 s.—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris,........ 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

Helen Stephens... .}United States...|Berlin....... 1936 

100-meter rup...... SL LRB Maes « c¥e eiece ls case’. 4 lM atjorie sake) Pea Eien oe Sauahe 1952 
Ao ail 2 Se SOAS ee ae cease ankers-Koen OU anus 2 os ondon..... 

ercter Fane Rete ceisiais ia. 10.08 Bios sis se ols as L, Radke... 0.2... Germany....... Amsterdam. . 1928 
80-meter hurdles..... 11,2 ee Debate Wrelsieiccs sisters ere, eela F. Blankers-Koen..|Holland,....... London... .1948 
High jump.......... 1.68 ‘5 pt 6 1-8 in.). .|Alice Coachman..,|United States...|London..... 1948 
Broad jump.....-..- ae ft. e. fet Scerssan aya silane ois Yvette Williams...|/New Zena . ./Helsinki..... 1952 
DiscuS..........-..- 8 ft. 844 i Sash Oe RIS a Nina Romaschkova IS SAR os see Helsinki..... 1952 
Javelin. .........+-. ies BG 705) AR sor cinyoye lee oes Dana Zatopek..../|Czechslovakia...|Helsinki..... 1952 
Shot put...........- BO TES 2508 AN. secs cee cies Galina Zybina..... WBS Se thegee ces Belsinki..... 1952 


400-meter relay—45.9 s.—United States (Mae Fages, Barbara Jones, Janet Moreau, Catherine HAR) 
Re Pes Sey Bete rae TOS rie ite ls eWslotelclate cru c s/cd7rie ovesse 0 vie cise’ cieeisieicje 0.6) tiee\w a 0'es alin nis piv sivis ies esigielsiv sjarsierareyetals anats 


SWIMMING—MEN 


CiTreeslls ii (ay oe i ey nie emery Wally Ris........ pale’ States. pone: ronekart 1948 
Jog-meter free style. 4m. 30.7 s. Jean Boiteux....../Framce......... Helsinki..... 1952 
1,500-meter free style. a m. ene 8. pore Monae aietalaiess United States. ..|Helsinki..... 1982 

Ree ese acd arn oO ) z 
Bee perer back piroke}t m2. : Oyakawa....... Welter poness te Pees BGSoG es 
Toke. .|2 m. 34.4 8.........-+005 John Davies...... ustralia....... telsinkl..... 
Z00cm: prcace eergke>, Gitar sd 956: Bir Sel cneisi. sivcclaters W. Bathe........ Germany....... Stockholm, ..1912 
300-meter relay—8 m. 31.1 s.—United States (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsinki........ 1952 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
ae 
© 5.9 B... eco ee neees H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands....{Berlin... : 
aecrer ree ae. 4 =e Ba Bails: ctajsie\kvera) eis. a¥el aoe Ethelda Bleibtrey..|United States Antwerp ‘. 
400-meter free style...|5 m. 12.1 8..........+..+- Valerie Gyenge....|Hungary. Helsinki. . 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 14.4 8........e0+0-. Karen M. Harup. .|Denmark. OnTOn. ‘ 
200-m. breaststroke. .|2 m, 51,7 8............-- Eva Szekely,..... Hungary. . |Helsink 


400-meter relay—4 m. 24.4 s.—Hungary (E. Novak, Temes, I. Novak, Szoke), Helsinki...........- 


ke Leama ns pp Be i ie tls ee 
Sporting Events—Olympic Games Rests 


Olympic Games Champions 


TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) 


60-Meters Run 1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium....... Joos see dS ae 
1900 A, E. Kraenzlein, United States.........- aa 1952 Emil Zdtopek, Czechoslovakia...... 14m. 6. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. .......+++.---- Cross-Country 

100-Meters Bun 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.......--. 45m. 


1896. e . Burke, United States. 
W. Jarvis, Sere States 


5-Mile Run 
F. 1906 H. Pcie Great Britain.. 7-2 e ss 
4 Archie Hahn, United States . die ‘ 


1908 E. me Great Britain 


8 E alker, South Africa 

iE Suess a 

° . addock, U. S. .....«.+. ere a ee 
1924 H. M. Abr ahams, Great Britain... ..... 10.6s ‘urmi, Finland...... 4 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.......... TT5110 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, Mnited states. ....- -10. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States......... + 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States. ny 
isee Lindy Remigino, United States 

200-Meters Run io 

1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s ita zane we nen ene eee tee t 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 22 1-58|| Too 
1908 R, Eat, Canada ree wy a 
1912 RC. Craig, United States........ RES 21.7s 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States... Mesea-e 22s 
1924 . Scholz, United Sta wie erika ON 


iga i “Pat , United States...... 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United “states 


400-Meters Run 


1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina 2h, 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. .2h. 23m. 03 


10,000-Meters Cross-Country 


1896 T. E. Burke, United States.......... 54 1-5s 

1900 M. W. Long; United States.......... 49 2-5s||1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. lm, 1 

1904 H. , Bilimén, United {States 2 ae 49 1-38 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. ||. __-: . 1 732m. 54. 
aw grim, Unite ebOS isco: S 1,500-Meters Walk 

1208 BNE, OPettad iain, PONV! 945 ||1000 George v. Bonnas, United States, tm. 123-58 

1920 B. G. udd, South Africa........ 49 Sao 3,000-Meters Walk 


E D. 
ina E, ce Liddell, Great Britain..... 


1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States... 1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. ..........13m, 14 1-5s 


1936 Archie ‘Williams, United State 4558 bg thane ih 
chie ams, c 46.98 . E. , Great Britain......... 5 
Oe ast: Wink lamaiee yrs 1908 G. E, Larner, Great Britain 14m. 55s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W. 45. ee Ga e 7~ ng, Oanedl Walk aaa 
S oulding, Camada........... im 48 
800-Meters Run 1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............... 48m. 6 1-58 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......... 2m. lis 7 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. Jr, owe eae ene ‘m. 
1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great. Britain....... 2m. 1 2-5s J. F, Mikaelsson, Sweden.......... 45m. 13.2s 
1964 J, D. Lightbody, United States...... lm, 56s 1958 John Mikaelsson, Sweden......... 45m. 02.85 
Ee age goer tes i ome a 10-Mile Walk 
eppard, Un ates..1m., “58 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...... - 51.9s|| 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...lh. 15m. 57 2-53 
1920 A, G. Hill, Great Britain, «0. . 5 im 50,000-Meters Walk 


1924 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...... k 
1928-D, G, A, Lowe, Great Britain. 1m 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britai 


Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m. 10s 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m. 41.4s 
41m. 52s. 


1986 John Woodruff, United States......1m. ; J. A. Lundgren, Sweden........ 4h, 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... ‘ Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy....... 4h, 28m. 07.85 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 110-Meters Hurdles 
1,500-Meters Run re United ‘States... Soe 17 3-5s 
1896 BE. H. Flack, Great Britain...... = ; ©. Kraenzlein, United States...... 15 2-5s 
1980 C, Bennett, Great Britain,........... on 6s . W. Schule, United States.............. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. . . G. Leavitt, United States. 16 1-5s 
1906 J. D. Ligh tbody, United States...... 1908 Forrest ; Smithson, United States. ee 
1908 M. af enaee ard, United States. .4m. a 2- = 2 F. W. Kelly, United States. . .15.1s 
1912 A. Jackson, Great Britain. . E. J, Thomson, Canada. 14 4-5s 
1920 A. % Sait” Great Britain D. C. Kinsey, United States. ....158 
1924 are Nurmi, Finland. 8. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa. 4 4-58 
1928 H. BE. Larva, Finland.. George Saling, United States. pee CF 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy..... Forrest Towns, United States.......... 14.1s 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand......3m. i William Porter, United States.......... 13.98 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ . 49. Harrison Dillard, United States...,.... 13.7s 
1952 Joséph Barthel, Luxemburg......... r 200-Meters Hurdles i 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-5s _ 
1020 F. ane dge, Gress Send tlh crs ean 10m. ord 1904 H, L. Hillman, United States......... 24 3-5s 
e ola, Finlan area. 00 TOMS 1 ad608: ‘ 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. Iiillom. 91°4-5s 400-Meters Hurdles 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland......... 10m. 33.4s]| 1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States...57 3-5s 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States..... ».. 538 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland.......... m, 3.88||1908 C. J. Bacon, United States. - . bbs 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden.......... 4.68 1920 F. F, Loomis, ented States. . oo 648) 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States, om. “48: 4s || 1924 F. M. Taylor, United States. .... terre es 62.65 = 
1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain........ 53 2-5s — 
3,200-Meters Steeplechase 1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland sislajele le ole LS 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain......... 10m. 47 4-5s Loe aoe eae, ‘United Statess.-s seco .52.48 © | 
y Cochran, ted States...... rips, 51.1s — 
4,000-Meters Steeplechas 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain-....... ° 12m. 88 2-68|| °°” Begse pee States... ..hse Mera 
eters Steeplechese | 
5,000-Meters Run ¥ 
1912 H, Kolehmainen, Finland. . 14m. 36.6s|| 1900 G. W. Orton, United States....._... Tm. 348 — 
1920 J. Guillemot, France... 0.00.) “jdm "35 “3:5s|| 1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States... .’im. 39°3-58 
24 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...., Sevlomoo 14m. 31.2s Standing Hi 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland......: seceneee 14m. 38s]/ 1900 R. C, Ewry. “United ee a ott. on 
1932 Lauri Pee nen Finland). 0.3 vie. .--.14m,. 30s ieee R. C. Ewry, United States... 0... E llin 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland.......... 14m. 22.2s 6 R. C. Ewry, United States. Seen i 5-8in 
a 1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. 5fit. 2in 
*With Wind. 1912 Platt Adams, United States....... . Bt. 4 1-4in 


g High Jum 

E. H. clare, mGuited States...... go 11 1-4in 
I. K. Baxter, United ee Bs . 6ft. 2 4-5in 
4 S. S. Jones, United States...........5ft. llin 
6 Con Leahy, Ireland. .... ...5ft. 9 7-8in 

i a oe paae aes States. . a ae ft. 
Alma ichards, Lok ps s -6ft. 3in 
1920 R. Landon, United States..... 6ft. 4 3-8in 
| H. M. Osborn, United States:....... 6ft. 6in 
‘1928 W. King, United States........ 3-8in 
Bese Duncan ene Canada... .6ft. 5 55 8in 


6ft. 6in 
1952 Walter Davis, United States........ 6ft. 8.32in 


Standing Broad ge 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States. -10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904.R. C. Ewry, United Se Per antar’ 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. 3B ewry, United States..,...... 10ft. 10in 
1908 R. wry, United States ‘engi 10ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 C. Tclitfs, Greece ...........11ft. 3-4in 


Running Broad Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States....... 20ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 A. a: Kraenzlein, United States. 23ft. 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.. 
ree ae Prinstein, United States. . .23ft. s 1-2in 
Irons, United States..... 24ft. 
foie A. am Gutterson, United States. .24ft. ih 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden........23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States. Batt. 5 1-8in 


1948 William Steele, United States...... 25ft. 8in 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States...... 24ft. 10.03in 
400-Meters Relay 
meee Great Britain... ......5 2... ees ees ete see 42.45 
mo20 United States..... 2.2.0... ... 2000+. 42 1-5s 
BEE DULMILOG ICRTES =)... cio a0 cleinteosicieielssesiccaws ss 41s 
PUTMLOUT SURES oon oc accesses c tees oleseet: 41s 
1932 United States..... : . 40s 
Mese United States: .......csccercecsceeescens 39.88 


1948 United 
1952 United States 


1,600 Meters Relay 
1908 United States 3m. fe 1-5s 
1912 U: d States 16.6s 
1920 Great Britain 3m m2 1-5s 
1924 United States. 3m. 16s 
1928 United States.. 3m. 14 -1-5s 
Boge United States..........--s-e.re--ee- 3m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain....... srscevectenes. 3m, 98 
MMU TITITCO SUALEK. boc rides cs cece cess 3m. 10.48 
MeO AINGICH, LI. Weke ccc ciss losis went cones 3m 03.9s 
Pole Vault 
1896 W. aie Hoyt, United States. .10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. % Dvorak, United States........ 1lft. 6in 
1906 ic aurance Na Do 1lft. 6in 
ilber e ates 
1908 T, Cook Jr., United Bates | 12ft. 2in 
1912 ri Babcock, United States 2ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 BK C el United ee fe " => adit. Sin 
S. Barnes, Unite ates _94 
19244 Glenn Graham, United States 5 12ft.11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States....13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William ‘Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States. l14ft. 3 1-4in 


Owen G. Smith, United States... 14ft. 114 in 
1932 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11.14in 


eed Hemited Stat ae 167ft. 4in 

annagan, e ates:.... 74 
1308 ¥ 3: eee United States. 168ft. lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ‘170ft. 4 1-4in 


M. J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States...... 173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. . .168ft. 7 3-8in 


O’Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 


Bee: 185ft. 4 3-16in 


Karl Hein. Germany. 
oe Imry Nemeth, Hungary......... 183ft. 1142in 
1952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary..... 197ft. 11.67in 


56-Lb. Weight 


Desmarteau, Canada............. 34ft. 4in 
1320 P: J. “McDonald, United States 36ft. 11 1-2in 


se Events—Olympie Games Records 


869 
Discus Throw 

1896 R. S. Garrett, United States. fates 7 1-2in 
1900 Bauer, Hungary............ t. 3 Be 
1904 M. e Sheridan, United States. Bett 1-2in 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. . pert, 1-3in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale la: nay ieee See ft. 4in 


Chats eee Civarioeiss tat: ot a 10 1- 
aera E. Niklander, Finlan 46ft. 7 iain 
24 C. L. Houser, United States. .151ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States.. .155ft. 3in 


1932 John Anderson, United States...162ft. 4 7-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. Teor ae ae 


i Adolfo Consolini, Italy............ 
952 Sim Iness, United States ....... isote . esin 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States... .. 34tt. 8 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... .34ft. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step suds ‘ane 

1896 J. B. Connolly, United States 
heed Myer Prinstein, United States. . 
904 ee Prinstein, United States. 


Ta 4 tin 
4ift. 


1906 P O’Connor, Ireland’. J. 2 atone .46ft. 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain .48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden. ... t. 

1920 y Tuulos, Finland. 47ft. 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia. 

1928 Mikio Oda, Japan. 


Chuhei Nambu, Japan. . 
Naoto Tajima, Japan. 
A> Ahman, Sweden.......-..- 5 

Adhemar da Silva, Brazil SIG ao 53ft. 2 ‘59in 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 R. S. Garrett, United States.... 26ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States....._. 46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. .40ft. 4 4-5in. 
1908 Boro. Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P McDonald, United States... 50ft. 4in 


Right and left ‘hand—Ralph bie? 

United States... . .90ft. 5 1-2in 
V. Porhola, Finland 48ft. 7 1-8in 
Clarence Houser. United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 


1928 John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3-4in. 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States. . 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woellke, Germany. ... 53ft. 1 i i 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United hela 56ft. 

1952 Parry O’Brien, United States. ....57ft. 1. ain 

Discus Teor ee style 

1906 W. Jaervinen, Finlan 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... '124ft. 8in 


Javelin Throws 

1906 E. Lemming, Sweden. F 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden 

Held in maddie ks “bemmin 

Sweden "179ft. 10 1-2in 

1912 E. Lemming, Sweden .198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J. J. Saarist 0, 

inland’ -yine.ccoesth Sees ee eke 358ft. 11 7-8in 

1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland 


175ft. 6in 
..178ft. 7 1-2in 


1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 BE. H. Lundquist, Sweden 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland 238ft. Tin 


1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany 235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland....228ft. 104¢in 
1952 Cy Young, United States........ 242ft. 0.79in 


Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden................. 
F. R. Bie, Norway a a 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland. . 


1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland 
1948 Capt. W. O. Grut, Sweden ......... 16 pts 
1952 Lars Hall; Sweden. :.).54.0 sa.c..ce0eenm 32 pts 
Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden ......%.. 1,724.49 pts 
192¢ H. Loviand, Norway 6,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland ......... 8,056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States ....8,462.23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States 7,900 pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States..... 1, 139 pts 
1952 Robert Mathias, United States.....7,887 pts 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES CHAMPIONS—1924-1952 
Sites of Games 


1924—Chamonix, France|] 1928—St. Moritz, 1940-1944—-Canceled 1952—Oslo, Norway 
Switzerland. 
. 6—Garmisch- 1948—St. Moritz, 1956—Cortina, Italy 
eee ore Pineia.N. ¥.1/ 198 ‘Partenkirchen Switzerland (schedued) 
BOBSLED 
4 Man 2 Man 
1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens)..8m. 14.74s 
1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.548|| 192¢_United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.298 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........ 3m. 20.58|| 1948--Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.28 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... 7m. 53.68s||1952—Germany(Capt. A. Ostler)........ 5m. 24.548 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy)..5m. 19.85s Skeleton (One Man) 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Apher .5m. 20.1s||1928—United States (John Heaton)..... 3m. 1.8s 
i952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler).. 5m. 07.84s!11948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ........... 5m, 23.2s 


Ye ———— es 


870 Sporting Events—Olympic Games 


ICE HOCKEY 
1924—Canada 1936—Great Britain 
1928—Canada 1948—Canada 
1932—Cunada 1952—Canada 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 
1924—Charles Jewtraw. United States.....- «»- 445 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 
Bernt Eversen, Norway.........-. ++ 43.45 
1932—John A. Shea, United States tcc wa: 43.48 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........++-+.+ 43.48 
1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway... .......+++++-+: 43.18 
i 1952—Ken Henry, United Staten: lr COA 43.2s 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland..........2m. 20.83 
192: las Thunberg, Finland...........- 2m. 21.1s 
1932—John H. Shea, United States ..... 2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway........- 2m. 19.25 
1948—Sverre Farstad. Norway.s. .0seenn ue 2m. 17.68 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 2m. 20.4s 
5,000 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.............- 8m. 39s 
1928—Ivar Ballanerud, Norway ........ 8m. 50.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States ........ 9m. 40.88 
1936—Ivar Ballanerud, Norway. 6 o.y 0. 8m. 19.6s 
1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway............ 8m. 29.48 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway......... 8m.10.6s 
10,000 Meters 
1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland .......... 18m. 4.8s 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States ....18m. 36.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States -19m. 13.6s 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway . lim. 24.3s 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden..... 17m. 26.38 


1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.....- g 
*Jaffee made best time but sacs canceled due 


to thawing ice. 
FIGURE SKATING 

Men Points 
1924—-Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden ...,......2575.2 
1928—-Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2698.25 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria .............- 2602.00 
1936—Karl chaefer, Austria............ 2959.00 
Soa g ths ae Button, United States ria7 
1952—Richard phe iia States...... 192.256 
1924—-Mrs. H. Mesbole enon ©, Austria Boece 2094. 


1928—Sonja Henie, Norway 
1932—Sonja Henie, Norway . 
1936—Sonja Henie, Norway.. 
148—Barbara Ann Scott, Canad 


2971. 
i Places . 163.077 


0||1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France. . 


Records; ikeerathelaae 
1952—Jeannette Altwegg, Gr. Britain 


elmann, Austria 
tore paues Joly, Pierre Brunet, France . ..7! 


1924—H. A. Berger, 


Pierre det Baler Germar 
Pierre Baugniet 


1932—Andree Joly. 
Maxie 
1948—Micheline Lannoy, 


Belgium. placings... 
and Falk, Germany, 
1952—Ria * paul F 11% places, 11. 


1924—Thorleif Haue aaa ihr. 14m. 
ug, Norw: 

1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway ihr. 37m. 

1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden. ... ihr. 23m. 


Sweden. ihr. 14m. 
1948—Martin weden....1hr. 13m. 


1952—-Halgeir Brenden, Norway..... 1 hr. 0im. s 
50 * 
1924—Thorleif Haug. Norway ........ Shr. 44m. 3254 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden ........ 4hr. 52m. 3% 
1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland ......- 4hr. 28m. Oss 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden ......... . 30m. 1 SE 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden ........ 3 47m. 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 
Jump 4 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway 5 4 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway..... 19.2 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ....... . -228.1 pts. 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway........--.---«- 232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway.........--- 228.1 pts. 
tig Me Bergmann, Norway....... 226.0 pts. 
ordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 
1924 "Thorieif Haug, Norway .............. 18.9083 


1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway . .. 

1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland................ 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway 


30 Ecemeters Military Race 


a 


1924—-Switzerland .................- 3hrs. 56m. 65 
Kilometers Relay Race 

86—Finland 3... see oats eeee eee 2hrs. 41m. 33s 

3952—Finland: \. <4 23+ codes 2hrs. 20m. 16s 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany. -ig 06 pts. 
1936—Men—Franz Pfnur, Germany .... — 9 Oe 


1948—Women—Trude Beiser, Austria...... 6.58 pts. 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
-|0:09.4. EB. Tech., Cleveland, 0. Chicago, ie 1933 
0:20.7. E. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, 1933 
440 was... 0:48.0. . . . | Lancaster, oO. ae shesp Galena t Ohio, 1948 
880 yds., .(1:53.9.. Lang Stanley. .|Jefferson H.S. Sacramento, Calif, 
Angeies, Gait 50 
1 mile...........|/4:21.2........|Louis Zamperini,...... chet ‘Torrance, "|Los Apgeles, Calif., 


Joe Batiste........./Tucson, Tucson, Ariz..|Tucson, Ariz., 1939 
120-yd. high hdles.|0:14.0........- Lee Miller.......... Luther’ Burbank, ‘San Austin, Tex., 1947 
Bill Curtis..........|/Waurika, Okla... 1... ‘|Dunean, Oxi. pee 

180-yd. low hurdles|/0:18.9..... .».|Steven C. Turmer ..... Glendale H. S., Calif... Daas ts Beac 
200 yds. low hurdles|0:21.7........|William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San 

Antonio, Texas. .... Dallas, 1948 
High jump. . ..|6 ft. 734 in... .|/Gilbert = CAVE. cae Poway Hills, Calif: Hollister, oe 1938 
Broad Jump. 124 ft. 1134 in.;|Jesse Owens... .. . |B. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Cleveland, O., 1933 
Pole vault (in).,..|13 ft. 344 in... |Fletcher x Gilaers :|Northwestern H. S., 

Detroit, Mich.,....|Detroit, 1949 
Pole vault (out).../13 ft. 95 in...|John Linta........... Mansfield owe 


Shot put (12 lb.)..|60 ft. 9% in... 


Leon Patterson.... 


.|Columbus, O., 1939 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
1952 


Discus (large). ‘ine ft. 9 in....|Edsel Wibbels......... walbsch, Nebr......000 pees » Nebr., 1 4 
Discus....... ++ «4179 ft. 2% in..|Clyde Gardner........|Newton, Towa........|Ames, iowa 1949 is 
Javelin, 11..{219 ft...0.....] Robert Peoples........ Clagsen, Qkishoms Stillwater, Okla., 1937 _ 
vy. 
Relay: 
440 yd. relay. ..../0:42.0,....... bee if Braue, Gath- =|Boss! High, Brooklyn, “4 
ers ontgomerys....i) SIN. Sew aout ies +... |Philad 
B80 yds. ..cicccee ef ht27.6..... eoee Scott, net Kaiser, | is A a Des sre | 
GROIS i e.ets are ase a oines, Iowa......}|Ames, Iowa, 19: 
BBEDLG 2, ate\eia oiSiabrainf Osteo soca ave a era hare Sethe Rogers, =a Ane Los Angeles, Callt., 
OPSIAl i eaisciers nein ollywoo MILs oe 29 
2 mile,..........|8:05.5. .-.|Hogan, Baol, “Cramer, Roosevelt H.S., Des 
Reesman........-.- Moines, Iowa. ..... Ames, Iowa, 1938 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ri 


Champion Hom: W. L. Pct. Y Chamrien Home Ww. 
1935. Ted Allen Alkam brat Calif. 21 2 .755 1948 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 = rot 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, ‘Colo. 29 2 .824 1949 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .833 
1941 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 1950 F. Isais Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
1942-45 (Not held) 1951 F. ae Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 i .839 1952 F. Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
1947 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 1953 Ted~ *atien Boulder, Colo. 34 1 1842 


: mW orld Track and Field Records 
Source: rational Athletic Federation (Records approved J: 

_ Better oes in several cases have been reported but awalt oftclal consideretion 

MEN | : 

et ____ RUNNING 

Event Record Country 


O yds.......|9.38...............|Melvin Patton......|U. S. A.......|May 15, 1948... 
0 yds... .271)20.2 0.2 222221222]Melvin Patton. 2222/02 8) A May 7. PRE ieee 


yds........|46.0s8..............|Herb McKenley,.... ee 
B. a beers 5, 1948... 


- Ww. 
: 'S. C._Wooderson....|Great Britain: . 20, 1938 
eee: trees Mal Whitfield. .|U. 8. nes 

; = Se Lae... 


eae 3 aie aege. sl... 
les........{/28 m., 30.8 s......./Viljo Heino... 


mile run... .. 


fmlles =. 6.62 
ee 


‘el shut ate ae 


woos es | Pimand...... 


48 m.,12s........|Emil Zatopek.... 


ih., 17 m., 28.6 s...|Mikko Hietenan.,...|Finland...... 
12 m., 29 yds isGsieisha''s Viljo Heino......... Finland...... 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Jesse Owens......../U.S. A.. ..|Chicago, IL 
g Harold Davis.......|U.S. A....... JS ae roe 
100 meters...../10.2s,........... 4 |Lioyd La Beach Panama 


N. H. Ewell .. EUS AL rene idUly: 
E. MeD. Bailey .... race Britain &|Aug. 
Melvin Patton...... U.S. A.......|/May 
George Rhoden..... SETA atereials 


200 meters... ..|20.2 B.....cescsceee 
Pometers..... (45.8 8... 0..cseccees 


Bie ee 1 m., 46.68........}Rudolf Harbig. . ../Germany..... ; y.. 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m. 21.3 s,........|O. W. Aberg.. ..|(Sweden....../Oct. 10, ie Copennaes 
9 Gunder Haegg......|/Sweden...... y 7, ..|Gotheaburg - 
ee Lennart Strand. ....|Sweden....... ..|Malmoe, 


3 Sweden 


2,000 meters...|5 m., 78...,.......|Gaston Reiff........ vows |Sept. 29, Bere 
‘ gium 
8,000 meters...|7 m., 58.8 8........ Gaston Reiff........|Belgium...... - 12, 1949. .|Gavle, 
weden 
“5,000 meters. ..|13 m., 58.28....... Gunder Haegg...... weden...... Sept. 20, 1942..}....... 


{29 m., 02.6 s.......|Emil Zatopek....... CusphoaiovaKis Aug. 4, 1950. . 
. (44 m., 54.6 s8......../Emil Zatopek.......|Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. .|/Boleslay, 


0, 000 meters. 
(5,000 meters. 


Czecho, 
20, 000 meters. ./59 m., 51.78....... Emi) Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . ree 
zecho. 
25,000 meters. .{1 h., 20 m., 14 s....|Mikko Heitanen..... Finland......}/May 23. 1948..}......... Dede J 
30,000 meters. .|1 hr., 38 m., 54 8... |J. Z. Maskatchenkoy.|U.S.S.R...... Oct. 3, 1951.. eae pifite 
‘Lhour........|20,052 meters...... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . Prague, 
yzecho. : 
/ WALKING : 
mamiles.......- 12 m., 450 8....... Werner Hardmo ..../Sweden.....- Sept. 1, 1945. .[/Malmoe 
miles) 2 ,...|35 m. 158.,......-. Roland Hardy...... England...... May 31, 1952. .|London 
@imiles..<...... 48 m., 15.2.8....... Werner Hardmo ....|/Sweden...... Sept. 9. 1y45.. ba = 
wede: 
f .../1 h., 10 55.8 s...|John Mikaelsson....j/Sweden. -|Aug, 23, 1945../Stockholm ‘ 
20 ae aie ay eee H. Ol8s0n. «oes Sweden. ... .|Aug. 15, 1943. ||Boras 
30 miles.......|4 h. 21 m. 12.6s....|A. Roka............ Hungary. here tad June 1952. .|Budapest 
MOHOUP (dis :0:0 3. 8 m., 1,025 yds..... John Mikaelsson. .../Sweden......|Sept._1, 1945..|Stockholm _ Mikasiseon. .|Sweden...... Sept. “ 1945. .|Stockholm 
Neen 
WALKING—METRIG DISTANCES 
; SN eee RIGS ANNES eee 
3,000 ere ~ 51.8 8.......|Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
Rete, a 30 pe mea nein... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .]Kumla 
10, 000 meters. . a wa 39.6 8.06 <3 av, Werner Hardmo..... Sweden......{Sept. 9, 1945..}/Kumla 
15,000 meters. . . 8m. 8s8....... BL SUNK S cicleiseiorears ee U.S.S.R....|Sept.11, 1951. . rs 
meters. .|1 h., 32 m., 28.4 s.. J: F. Mikaelsson. . .|July 12, 1942. .]Vvaxio 
30, 30/000 meters. .|2 h. ‘27 m. 46. . s.. lie ee : Budapest 
. BA AS OKA n ins 5s : 
$0. “ ae z 5 ig 812 misrere stout ste John Mikaelsso! 5. .|Stockoolm 
2 aout anete 25,531 meters...... Olie Andersson..... .|Stockholm 
; HURDLES (10 isardies) 


120 yards.. .|13.58..... 7. +esee|kichard Attlesey..../U.S. A..... { ae, ee Eresna, Cal 

220 yards..... 22.3 S...+.e0+-++++-;Harrison Dillard.....)U.S. A....... June 21, 1947.. Balt bakonen 

fo weters.... “1 ea OO es tsiescy “IU, So-Al ss. 1, {duly 10, 1960; [Melstone 

200 meters.....|2: Fred Wolcott....... ee - oe Syefatete ae a ie ; ae 
Harrison Dillard.....|U. #ieiavereks une .-|Sa! G) 
Glenn Hardin... O BocAne .|July 26, 1934,. Stockiiol uae 


400 meters... 
RELAY RACES 


: eee a Calif. 
1 40 . eee ees eces eeeeee y 14, Fresno, 
440 yds. (4x. 10) Ea i@iera Univ. of So. Calif UensraAves Ma, 1938.. 


dere Tey) Jor 
dan ey, 
. je aeeeoes (Stanford Univ.,.....|/U.S. A.......|May 15, 1937..|Fresno, Calif. 
880 yds.(4x220)|1 m., 25 8... (Kneubuhl,  Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wei- 
ershauser) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
.../39.88........|U.S. A. Nat. Team.../U.S.A.......jAug. 9, 1936. - 
Owens, wee 

re 
25 8... Benard oe Wnlvs sae 32 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserm 
Malott, Weiersha’ 


er) 
3.9 s....|Jamaica Team...... 
(A 


.j1 m. 


..|3 m. 


7m. 298.... - Team. . /Sweden...... Sept. 13, 1946. .|Stockholm 


Sas 


200 mtrs. (4x800)... 


Strand) P a 
30.2 s.. Gevle Idrettsforening|Sweden...... July 3, 1949.. ber ae 


cnet 


epi ana arate es 


15 m. 


6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500).. 


-Highjump.........- 6 ft. ike Gieara. 0 Acts. june 17, 104i s eee 


ence tread samp. GB ia. [esse Owens. 2200.-- oh aie May 25; 1935.. “asin arbor i 
Rng., hop, step, jump. Spi el med pelieas ambien a ans July 23, 1952..|Helsinki — jl 
Be ees iiss tes d6is tns|Samee Peeks ees Shs Me 3B 1880: insist, 
Discus throw.........|186 ft. 11 in..|Fortune Gordien..../U.S. A....... Aug. 14, 1949. :|Ta’ 8 
Javelin throw. .......|258 ft, 2% 4 in. Yrjo Nikkanen......|Finland...... Oct. 16, 1938. .|Kotka < ? 

-_~--.16 Ib. hammer throw.. 200 fei ta. S. Strandli..........|/Norway......|Sept. 14, 1952. ./Oslo, No be 
Decathlon........... 7,887 pts.*...|Robert Mathias... .. She eee July 25-26, 1952|Helsinki _ 


*Revised scoring system. 


100 yards...... Faiatie 10.4 s........|Marjorie Jackson... .|Australia..... Mar. 8, 1952. .|Sydney, Aus 
220 yards.........../24.2's.........| Fanny Blankers-Koen}Netherlands. .|June 29, 1950. . Brescia 


. 800 yards... 
4 60 meters 


VioM. Halli =... Gr. Britain Sept. 17, 1952. . ‘London 
‘ aie ...|Sept. 24, 1933. .| Lemberg 
fo S.A -jAug. 4, 1936. ./Berlin 


DUMP AMIBUCTA 6 giscic sven (UNS Oi. cece fy) KOON... cuwdes |Netherlands.. -|June 13, 1948. . 


Marjorie eckeotsy Australia. .... July 21, 1952.. 
: 200 meters. ........./23.4 8... ....5 Marjorie Jackson, . lia... +. |July 25) 1ORE x Hi 
800 meters.......... 2m. 8.5 s8....|N. G, Pietneva..... {]U. 8S. S. RB.) 2|June 15, 1 ; 
RELAY RACES 


440 yards (4x110)....).46.3 s.......|Australian Nat’l.....)Australia..... Aug. 4, 1952...)London 
Team (De La Hunty, 
Jackson, W. Cripps, 
V. Johnston) 
400 mtrs. (4x100)...../45.9 s......../U.S. A. Nat’l Team./U. 8. A....... July 27, 1952. .|Helsinki 
(M. Faggs, B. Jones, 
J. Morreau, C. Hardy) 
German Nat 1Team..|Germany..... July 27, 1952. .|Helsinki 
(U. Knab, Snider, : 
H. Klein, re Peterson) ie 
800 mtrs. (4x200).....}1 m. 39.7 s.. .|/Gr. Britain Nat’'l....|/Gr. Britain. . .|Sept. 17, 1952. .| London 
Team (8. Hampton, 
A. E. oberg J. EF, 
Fould, 8. Cheeseman) 
880 yds. (4x220)...... 1m. 40 s...../U.S.A. Nat'l Team.. B= AO eee Aug. 4, 1952. 
= (Faggs, Morreau, 
ee Jones) 
2,640 yards (3x880).../7 m. 00.6 s.. .|Gr, Britain Team mass Gr. Britain. 
Critchley, J. as Dry- 
den, P. E. Green) 
.|U.S.8S.R. ‘National U. 8.8. Re..: 
Team (Sokolova, 
Kabysh, Vasiljeva) 


TTT TE ET 


HURDLES 


7 


i 
ak 

i 

4 
4 


-|London 


-|June 28, 1952. .|Tiford, 
: England 


-|July 24, 1950. .|Moscow 


2,400 mtrs. (3x800).../6 m. 49.6 s.. 


BU/MCtErs. 5.5.5. cbs BOE ers 8. B. De La Hunty..|Australia..... |July 23, 1952. .|Helsinki 
FIELD EVENTS 5 
Running high jump...|5 ft. 7% in.. s erwill's i cic cceet Gr. Eritan- July 7, 1951..|London, Eng. 
(1 m., 72cm. )}- N.I ; 
Broad jump......... 20 ft. 6 in... .|F. Blankers-Koen.. . .| Netherlands, . .|Sept. 19, 1943. .|Leiden 
Shot put..... Sere yerticrd 49 ft. 3% in. :|Anna S. Andreeva.../U.S.S.R...... Sept. 11, 1950. .|Ploesti, 
(15.02 met. d Rumania 
Discus throw........ 175 ft. 1 in... . Dumbadze.......j;U.S.S.R...... May 27, 1951. .|Moscow, 


U.S.S.R. 
of LD Sis Eatathe vw iat Aug. 5, 1949. .|/Moscow, 


U.S.S.R 
Weight throw... ../50 ft. 144 in..|G. Zybina.......... U. 8.8. R..../July 26, 1952. .| Helsinki 
Pentathlon. .... -|418 points. . -|Giseia Mauctnaveee Germany... ...|July 16-17 , 38. .|Stuttgart,Ger 


7) Ameri m Track ‘and F eld Records — 


ateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards pe 
lerwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of metic 
le records by American citizens BiG are listed. Stee ee maton Bess 


MEN—OUTDOOR 
Holder 
Melvin E. Patton..... Fresno, Cal 
Oeitor eas aCe Melvin E:. Patton... ..|Los Angeles, agent 
a eteyScate set axeteeale ../Roland A. Locke. ....|Lincoln, Nebr. . 
Seto Andrew Stanfield..... Philadelphia, Pa... 


Herbert McKenley oF) New York, N. Y. 


Where Made 


Herbert McKenley (F) |Berkeley, Calif... : ee nael Ny 


Herbert McKenley (F)|Berkeley, Calif........... 


bo rite Site San Francisco, Calif..... 
Berea, O. 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Randalls tina N.Y 
.|Cambridge, M 
Berea, Ohio: ©.) 2) emerere 


as Santee. wi! afte 
Diousseeerae under Haegg 
So ae Oe we meee Gy 
.../Gunder Haegg 
.|Fred Wilt 
Charles Ca 10ZZ0! 
Donald R. h 
Charles Pores. . 


:|Providence, R. I. 
.|London, England. . 


. 


Kolehmainen F) 
Fred Faller.......... 


HR SW et Gt z 
NOSABVAS IM; 
CO G0 GO Hm Hm GO GW GO. 
eeoerenna: 


Or 
- 
3 
= 
aw 
eO 


on 
N 
8 
i) 
iS) 
Cy 


.|Fred Faller 


H. Rocker ania (F).. 


s|Hred. Faller. cinco: 


H. Kolehmainen (F),. 


H. Kolehmainen (F).. 


Soe (eed abler sei ci crear 
...|Mikko Hietanen (F).. 
.|Charles P. 


MEN—INDOOR 
Ralph Metcalfe. ... 
Jesse Owens....... 


Bill Carter. 


.|Indianapolis. .......005.. 


Celtic Park, 
New York, 


Charles F. Peters... |Bloomington, Ind......... 


James J. Golliday...|Chicago, Ill.’............ Mar. 10, 1951 
Thane Baker...... ‘Boulder,\Colo. « steels stay March 29, 1952 
ed Ben Johnson....... New York City........ { pete 13 Fite 
2 Perrin Walker..... ChicagowIlle.6 acre aces March 20, 1938 a 
. Herbert Thompson. |New York City.......... Feb. 4, 1939 = . 
. Barney Ewell...... New York City.......... Feb. 1942 ; iy 
60 yards...... SE NCE ae een de ae Herbert Thompson. |New York City.......... March 14, 1942 : 
-s Herbert Thompson. |New York City.......... March 27, 1943 . 
i Edward Conwell. . .|New York City. ........ 1944-46-47 ; 
; Henry N. Ewell....|New York, N. Y....... .|1947 (thrice 
; | Thomas Carey..... New York, N. Y.. Feb. 22, 1947 5 
; | William J. Dwyer. .|New York, N. Y 2 


Baltimore, Md.. 


100 yards Louis A. Clarke...... 7 
220 yards ‘Theo. P. Ellison...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
220 yards Robert Roderkirchen. |Hanover, N, H.. 
(long laps) 
A. Woodring....... Beattalos) Nc. set ens cites 
300 yards,.... “Ee ge { Loren Murchison: | [Buifalo, N20 200000 . 
440 yards..... SRO aac ons sates) apes Ro. ochran..2.....- ew York, N. 2 
ee tohn Borican......|New York, N. Y 
600 yards im.,10.28......... { Hugh Short....... New York, N. ¥ 
rds. .@..|1 m., 50.558......... John Borican........ ew Yor 
B80 yards m.)47.8s......... John Woodruff....... Hanover, N. H........... 
long laps) 
,000 yards..,.|2 m., 08.2s......... Don Gehrmann...... New York, N. Y 
ig 320 yards....|3 m., 02.68......... John Borican........|New York, N. Y 
1,320 yards..../3 m., 01.28......... John Borican........ Hanover, N. H........... 
s long laps) 
Beemile se, ... s+. Mews 0082310. .7ap aveloae Gilbert Dodds....... New York, N. Y. 
YAU fs. 6 4m,, 04.48......... Glenn Cunningham. ..|Hanover, Ni Hee cee 
3 1 
Deaics ..../8 m., 50.7 8 His Waltin. 5 2.4 areca ainlse New York, N. Y 
3miles....... 13. m., 45.7s........|J. Gregory Rice...... New York, N. Y 
PEMCS.. 5%... 19 m., 27.8 William Ritola (F)....|New York, N. Y¥ 
19 m., 39.4 G. onhag........ New York, N. Y. 
Hmiles....... 24 m., 21.8 Wiliam Ritola (F).,..|/New York, N. Y.. 
24 m., 59.4 V. Bonhag..:...... New York, N. Y 
6 miles......./30 m., 24.0 H. Kolehmainen (F). .|Buffalo, N. Y... 
30 m., 42.0 Gov sp BORDaS acgceies New York, N. Y 
OST GY 35 m., 36.4 H. idalehmainert (F)../Buffalo, N. Y... 
35 m., 50.6 -.|G. V. Bonhag........ New York, N. Y 
SG 40 m., 47.8 .|H. Kolehmainen (F). .|Buffalo, IN 
DeIMHeS a... ss 46 m., 00.6 H. Kolehmainen iE ..|Buffalo, N. Y.. 
WG miles....... 51 m., 06.6 H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y............ 
54 m., 21.2 .|L. Tewanina......... New York, N. ¥. 
25 miles........ 2h., 44 m. Mi. dMaloney ......... New York, N. Y 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
Jesse Owens....... Chicago Tl wcyetseieto asec June 20, 1936 
: Harold Davies..... Compton, Calif...:....... June 6, 1941 
100 meters. .../10.2 8....-..+.+++04- Lloyd LaBeach....|Fresno, Calif............. May 15, 1948 
Norwood Ewell. ...|Evanston, Ill............. July 9, 1948 


Distance 


meters. ... 
meters . 
t curv! 
meters... . 
‘with turn) 
meters. ... 
meters.... 
meters. ... 


400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
Payton Jordan, Adrian Talley), Fresno. Calif., May 
14, 1938. 

800 meters (4x200)—1m. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons). Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 


eee 


Wis. 

ee aya. lehw «cae Wave 
Te 
ng 


saree me i ; 


i meters... . ,18.9s.........|John T. Fulton......)Los Angeles, Calll........ 
coer thbie cope Pl WO eo ee it Sohn Woodruff... >. |}CORpton, Coairh <6 thas ee ’ 
800 meters....|1 m., 48.6s.......--| | Mal Whitfield...... 27; 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 28.8 s.........|Tarver O. Perkins. ...|Buttalo, N. X..--.. Pa 
1/500 meters...|3 m., 45.2 s.........|/Robert McMillan. ... . | Heisinke. -  xtinn 
3,000 meters. ../8 m., 18.9 s.........|J, Gregory Rice...... fee 
5,000 meters. ../14 m., 27 s..........|Curtis Stone.......-. 
8,000. meters. ..|25 m., ers higak cee eS eer Bs 
10,000 meters. .|30 m., 11.4 s. 4 
0 m., 33.4s........!Curtis Stone......... 20, 
METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
acoe Cua meme avaw ss Le 3 ay estates Peel a 
0 meters. .... He ooane aes eialete ee en Johnson....... ‘ew YOrk, Noy sGexgeee S 
peo etere ves (| Hetvert Thompson. pic omar = aes wacom eee 23, 
100 meters... .|10.78.......-+004--: Obt. fo en. rookiyn,. NY <. sass aie 3 
PI IGLOLAL 22.2 Bs oem ci te oe sat Theo. P. Ellison...... raoklyn, IN. &.s.ioneee March 1, 
BOO meters: .).J47.9 8... 2. eee ene Roy Cochran......-.. New York, N. Y.......--- March 25, 
500 meters....|1 m., 04.4s......... Wesley Wallace...... Brooklyn, NW. Y.. <\..<ci-ias Jan. a3 
600 meters....|1 m., 20.3 s......... James B. Herbert iNew York, Ni ois. daceiaes Feb. 26, 
800 meters....|1 m., 50 s........... John Borican........ New York, N.Y ...025. are March 25, 
800 eg OSS he YAS Seer John Woodruff......- Hanover, N. H.........-- March 14, 
long laps 
1000 Dirars: 7 .|2M., 26.4 8... 0. e ee Tioyd Hahn... a... . New York, Ni-¥... soe March 26, 
1,500 meters...|3 m., 48.48s......... lenn Cunninghai New York, N. Y.. 2b. 26, 
2,000 meters. ../5 m., 22.48......... er Nurmi iF) .|Buffalo, N. Y. 12, 
3,000 meters.../8 m., 26.4 8......... Paavo Nurmi (F)..... New York, N. 12, 
iia htGed Be. wen ee Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, N. 22, 
4,000 meters...|11 m., 30.8 s........ Paavo Nurmi (F). N. 17 
5,000 meters. ..|14 m., 23.2 s........ William Ritola (F) N. 24, 
14 m., 30.9 s.. .(Donald R. Lash...... 5 ING 25, 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
1 mile. at Se eee BP. MUrray.iies oss > New York, N: W.s. oes Oct. 
2mntles, «ifr... 13 m., 48.6 s.. 3 Rte, MERE AY fechas aoe Williamsburg, L. I........ May 30. 
SO milesis 3. os. 2 ats, 09.2.8... 00... BYP... Murray. say. New York D a rss Nov. 6, 
4 miles....... 29 m., 40.8 8........ T. H. Armstrong Jr..|New York, N. Y.......... Nov. 6, 
5 miles....... Py ee | at aig Seana G. H. one (F)...|New Brunswic 3 N.J Oct. 23, 
38 m., 05.8 8s........ Wie B. Purdy S\-e5.1355 New York, N.. ¥i0-ne5 em May 22, 
6:miless) sw. 43 m., 28.4s........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23 
45 m., 28.0 s8........ E. E. Merrill... .... .- Boston, Mass............ Oct. 5, 
7 miles, 0... 3 50 m., 40.8 s........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 
52.m., 51.68 Harry I 23, 
Rmilesis os... 1h.,1m., | Riek; 24, 
ETION ys ciisua se 1h,, 10 m. 
10° miles:..... lh,., 17 m. 5, 
15 miles .|2h., 2 m., 13, 
20 miles...... 3h., 8 m., 5, 
25 miles...... 4h.,3m., 5 
AUHOUR cas cise a. 7 mi., 1,43 24) 
2 HQUrA. . i... 14 mi., 1,1 13, 
WALKING—INDOOR 
1 mile Gis, 19,2 °S. oni cdo Henry H. ka «INOW: OPK SIN OY. hence March 4 
2 miles AS ASS 7 Bird a ont ls G. H. Goulding (F)...|New York, N. ¥.........; March 18 
3 miles Ui, AS Sime. ate sunt G.H. overs (Ee, Brooklyn; NicX. os. nc aon Mareh 30, 
4 miles.......|/28 m., 06.28........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, N. Y.......... March 30, 
Smiles)... 35 m., 48.4s........ Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York -hQeY seh ee March 28, 
6 miles. 43 m., 09.8 s .|Ugo Frigerio (F). New York, IN. Ya.ssccmone March 28, 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR ! 
3,000 meters... )12 m., 52.7 8........ Long Beach, Calif........ June 20, 
5,000 meters.. .|22 m., 56.8 8........ .|Milwaukee, Wis........,. June 30, load 
10,000 meters..|47 m., 05 8........., Yonkers, N.Youwie ee Nov. 2, 1926 
15,000 meters,.\1 h., 14 m., 368. Forest Park, NiY, v0c.. she Nov. 18, 1934 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
1,500 meters.. .)}6 m., 07.3 s.. .)Henry Cieman (F)....) New York, N. Y.......... Feb. 
6m., 08.88...... ‘|Louis Welch. .......; Boston, Mass../......... Feb. ct 1982. 
3,000 meters.. ./12 m., 49 s.......... William Plant.. Brooklyn, N. ¥.........., Feb. 13, 1926 - 
4,000 meters.. .|17 m., 39.8 s.. ‘|Ugo Frigeric (F). <2. New York, N. ¥.......... March 28, 1925 | 
17 m., 51.2 s.. ‘i|J.B. Pearman....... New York, N. Y.. March 14, 1925 | 
5,000 meters.. .|21 m., 50.6 s.. ‘|William Plant...) 1.) New York, N. Y.. Feb. 3, 1925 | 
7,000 meters.. .|31 m., 16.6s........ Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N.SW ec a caine March 28) 1925 | 
8,000 meters.. .|35 m., 35.6 s.. ,|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New. York (Nw Yeeseeeeans March 28) 1925 | 
9,000 meters. ..|40 m., 10.8 8........ Ugo Frigerio (F)..:_/|New York, N. Y....... March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . [44 m., 38 s.......... Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N. ¥Y.........|March 28, 1925 | 
UJ < 
RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 


880 yards (4x220)—1m. 24s. Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, riser Pp le, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 1940. me 


im, 59.75. (00 


Herbert, 


1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 


- Manhattan College (Vernon. Dixon, 
onnell, Louis- Jones, Robert C Carty), New 
ork, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1952. 

1600 ‘aclers ae Q es 4s. 
on, Cole, ‘oore, 
sinki, Finland, Ju 952. 
b iale Cute 
. Mashburn, R. Pearman, M. Whit- 
i), London, Aug. 9. 1952. 
St miles (4x880)—im. 29.2s., United States 
(W. Ashenfelter, R. Pearman, J. Barnes, 
ey Lendon, Aug. 4, 1952. Ede 33.9s.— 
n en 1 Pelloge aes a nee 
etcher, e' S ew Yi 
oe  harch 25, 1942. id a 
4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United Saige 
eam (J, Montes, W w. mes 


United 


States 
“Whitfield), Hel- 


illiam Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N oan, 
2,900 meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
4m. ls. New York A.C. (Gilhocley, Hanmoork k, | 


Connolly, Wilt), Tulare, Calif., June 28, 1949. 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.8s. New 

perk University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 


eS Fond m. 25. ea Hew as Gares, Leal eabiar 
Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie = 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. Bae 


HURDLE BRACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*?.1s., Harri- 
son Dillard, New York aif ee 20, 1948. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.8s., 1 Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt Trae ee 8s., Harri- 

son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947. 

ts meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s,, Allan 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 22, 1941 

7@ yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hawdios=a: 4s., Allan 
Tolmich, New_York City, Mar. 31, 1940; James 
M. | Gehrdes, or ineton, es C., Jan. ie 1950. 
*8.35., char esey, Navy ympic Team, 
Washington, D.€., Jan. 12, 1952. 

Six 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track)—1.8s., Robert 
E. Wright, Ear March 6, 1942; Harrison Dil- 
Yard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 

120 Seda Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13 5s, Richard 
H. Attlesey, Fresno, Calif., May 13, 1 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. Koran 6s., 
Richard H. Attlesey, College Park, Md., June 24, 
1950. *14.4s., Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Davis- 
ville, R. I., April 7, 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, 
Brooklyn, N, Y¥., Jan. 16, 1932. 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in, hurdles—22. 3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 
Dillard, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 31, 1947. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1947. 
Around turn—23s. res Dillard, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 22, 1946 
* 400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—50.7s., Charles 
Moore, Los Angeles, Calif., June 27, 1952. 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51. 6s., 
Moore, London, Aug. 9, 1952. 


STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m. 45.4s., Horace Ashenfelter, 
ek, July 25, 1952. 
3,000 meters—*8m. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 
ee: 55.2s., Fom Deckard, New Orleans. 
La., Jan. 1939: *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New Yorke N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 


Charles 


é.8s., United States Team 


|Ewry, St. ee Aug. 29, 1904" 


875 


ring, Travers Island, Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 


s tbs Harold M. Osbore: ‘St. Louis, Mo., April 
p—6 ft. 11 in., Steers, 
Angel Calif. June 17, 1941. outa take- 
*6 ft. $14 in.; Ed Burke, New York City Feb., 
aon oe Dirt take-off—*6 ft. in., 
Walker, Indianapolis, Ind., bey t 20, 1937. 
broad i 474 in., Ray C. 


jump—26 ft. 814 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 
9 in., Jesse Owens, New York City, Feb. 
Running, hop step ane jump—51 ft. 
ep Nambu (Japan). Los Angeles, 
Aug. 1932. 50 ft. This rh Billy Brown, Phila- 
aanhin. Pa., June 29, 1941 


POLE VAULT 


For height—15 ft. 734 in., seit ee Raf im 
dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. ¥*15 ft. 819 in 
{board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, * cae 
‘ar. 20, 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
york. City, Oct, 31, 1916. 


THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 


Gece (including handle) 16 Ibs. Py satire len 
or eet thrown from 7-foot circle 189 ft. 64% 
P. L. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. Y., Aug. iat 1913. 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 


58 ft. 5146 in., James E. Fuchs, Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 29, 1950. Same, Compton, Calif., 
eae 4 1952. 

t. 344 in, James E. Fuchs, New York, N.Y., 


Feb io: 195 
ore ght Lia ‘left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
in (right hand, 50 ft. ; left hand, 41 ft. 
iy in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland,. Calif., June 2. 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 


49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 


in., Jess 
1935. *25 ft. 
23. 
in., 


| ican League. Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 


Weight, 4 Hoag 644 oz. From 8 ft, 244 in. circle— 
ae 514 in., Sim Iness, Eugene, Oreg., May. 23, 


Right nee Age Pcp ara from 8 ft. 21% in. circle— 
252 ft. 834 in.; (right hand, 156 ft. 136 in.; left 
pand, 96 ft. 7 ‘ in.), James Duncan, Celtic Park, 
L I.. May 27, 1912. 

THROWING THE JAVELIN 

Javelin, 248 ft. 10 in., Stephen A. Seymour, Lin- 

coln, Nebr., July 5, 1947. 
THROWING WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 7-ft. cirele, without follow—41 ft. 734 

_ Dreyer, Randall’s Island, N.Y., June 
16, 


be-bk, weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P, Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. | 
35-lb. weight for distance—60 ft. 734 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 
1949. *60 ft. 11 in., Thomas R. Bane, Medford, 
Mass., Feb. 14, 1951. 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
7,143 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 
DECATHLON 
7,884 points (new scoring syetn yy Robert Ma- 
thias, Helsinki, July 25-26, 1952. 
PENTATHLON 
3,596 points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June 
36. = 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or her) 
eeemance, example and influence as an amateur, has done the most during the year to advance 
he cause of sportsmanship.”’ The A. A. U. polls sports Jeaders throughout the country in its search for 


the No. 1 sportsman of the year. 


Year Name Sport Points 
1930. .|Robert T. Jones....... Golf. .... 1,625 
1931. .|Barney Berlinger.......|Track 425 
1932../J. A. Bausch......... ..| Track 687 
1933..|Glenn Cunningham. ..., Track 611 
1934. .|}W. R. Bonthron.......|Track 1,072 
1935. .}W. L. Little, Jr........ Golson, 694 
1936. .|Glenn Morris...... .-.-|/Track,.,.| 1.106 
1937..}J. D. Budge...........|Tennis...} 1,398 
1938..|Don Lash.............|Track.... 459 
1939..|J. W- Bur aot elarare ciokets racks. ’ i 
1940. .|J. Gregor. ioe. sgeees ac’ ; 
1941. . {Leslie MacMitcnell. . (Track. 848 


Year Name Sport Points 
1942..|Cornelius Warmerdam.|Track....} 1,101 
1943..}/Gilbert Dodds........ Track. 860 
1944..}Ann Curtis...........- Swimming 694 
1945. .|Felix A. Blanchard..... Football. 923 
1946..}Arnold Tucker........ ‘ootball. 597 
1947..|John B, Kelly, Jr...... Rowing 663 
1948..}|Robert B. Mathias..... Track 1,491 
1949..|Richard T. Button..... Skating 947 
1950'S. [Pred Walter o..', ccs areherenece rack... - 2197 
1951..|Rev. Robt. E. Richards. |Track....| 1,263 
1952..|Horace Ashenfelter....|Track....} 1,112 


| Sporting Events—New York High Schools Athletic 


_ 
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Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and 
since then has held meets every year. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1953—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


100 yds., Sr.. 


100 yds., Jr. (heat).. 
120 ya. ‘hurdles... . 


440 yds 
880 yds. relay...... 1:34. 


ay Pa, “1 A ng! Neha 


1.58.6 


oe y 5 eee Sen Randy Philpotts, i gabe Aigh 
56 ft. 98{ in... |Taylor, New Utrecht 
..|Spitz, 
ughes, F BR Se ee iy ee 
Lay pete ee (ohn Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, 
Mee SHG SiGrac Oeeimeratal (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin) 
_ Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackntr, Saimon) <<. << :\s\. <.seheeeen 
New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, pipe noe pekow 


880 yd. relay, nad Ib, 1 49. Cha Aree Morris (Wilson, Fi 
Mile relay. ........ Bi2GiS.7. 2. ots.« = G. Wash 
2 mile relay.. . |8:40.7 Beynide 


moet 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1953—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Event Record Holder Year 
PUCK s gon c's nase 0:05.6..:..... Jessup, Boys’ High... . 0.20.0... << etlveie sees ean 1904 
nO He Gt. SSeeeen 0309.56... 5.86 Hussey, Stuyvesant... on. 6. ons way siverslesalelenn ene 1923 
ae oan, Opies pee oe 0:10.5........ Ryder, Manual Training. . . 3). . 0 ss su sane(mnen neta nnn 
PLN is oteinia rey sai8%e OSTOB .cjele clehe’s Friedman, aoe UGrecht. ..)< <1 <,« ayers ase: bate ee ee 
oNulty, Erasmus. . <'- ..3/s sss s:jeis secs) ties! sieinye Syeinieae eee 
= Yds., Jv... 62.0 0:23.6...... { "Paylor,. Boys’? High 3.2... s/tcieire utente ee 
ann oe Br. . areas O28 Gs. erates Jim Conaway, Boys’ HIgbicii vin. vests ssaielenis « a ereen 
440 yds............ LUE ey Creer re GaSsparola, BEyGne 2 cc cdi. ws tke ate eS 
880 vas eels ers eorerait A siya ac Rosner, Now Uttecht.<onkctelet cae ft. ame 
ROGOIVEB Eine es BlG acters csc Williams, Stuyvesant... 5.10. sie 95 0.0 a wie cla pin eincnieenenene 
HVEEe restr, oi cstacne laine PE rnc Mac Mitchell, George “A teetiatacaoh 


4:23. 
120 yds. high hurdles}0:15.6........ 


220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24.7 Elson Stuyvesant OR i ke aie 
200 yd. relay....... 2:17.7 New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, Vitiello, Terranova) 
1200 yd. relay: .|2:10.6 Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, 
Mile relay . (3328.25. 0.00 Monroe (Fogel, Share, Lazarus, Wapnaisch) . 
High jump. .|6 ft. 4 Byrnes, New Utrecht... h nieaasee ee 
Broad jump. .|23 ft. % Andusky, New Cirecht atts 
12 lb. shot bk .|56 ft. 11 Pauli Cuffari, Stuyvesant. . 
Pole “enol .|1@ ft. 6 in.....|Freas, Evander Childs . 
DISOUB Tie or. Gt ke 130 ft, 3 in...,|/Finnegan, Manual Traioing ; 
440 yd. relay 120 lb. 
GIGI ails ai'es5 t=. dye) oo 0:49.40 ae aie Hamilton (Balfus, Levinson, Goldtuger, Morrison) .. -11925 H 
880 vd. relay, Fr... .|1:34.6........ DeWitt Clinton (Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee)... 1... 1928 
880 yd. resay, Sr... .|/1:32.8..... ae es (Al Trumpet, Al Canty, Morris muted) 5s Jim 5 
Cross cty. 244 mi. . ,|11:35.6........ Hillman, Bayside. . 0. sien sone essess onde es 1939 


Champions in Other 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


School Sports, 1953 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Clinton 
BASKETBALL—New Utrecht 
FENCING—Boys’ High 
GOLF—Bayside 

HANDBALL—Jamaica 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn 
SOCCER—Christopher Columbus 
TENNIS—Midwood 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. 
BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens. 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 


BASEBALL—S2amuel Gompers. 
HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan. 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn, 
INDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Bronx, P. 8S. 89; Brooke ae S. 170; 
Queens, P. S. 151; Richmond P. : 

BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S. 44; “Gueting, Bes s. 
109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, 


ao aa 


i School Tadour Swimming Records 


3—Brooklyn Tech-Childs 
Holder Fi 


jee et a ee | 

ere sat at novert Halpauct, WyanderChNds Tastee wees oe eee 
WOVE cindai sth %als| miei aiy\ are; aie. 54-0\a; 6), p:07ste¥e) avale-o1écaele.27ale ave ath Gee 
iS} eSan’ 


Ce i i i 


ren 2:19.82 22. 
250 


seeeee 


. |Commerce (O° 
DeWitt Clinton (Richards , McA) litte, ‘Noore: “Franrattl) ; 
esant seuer Crossman, Shopland, Knowles) Rites 
Giebei, Stuy vesan 
Jackson High, (Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty} .. 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Event Record . Holder 
TORS C ORS ACh aaeac erage .|/Burton, P 


PIC cieiv cs oe avec of S28. .ccce ‘ ; 

Sechees sos |2218.8..2......|MeCann Baa: a2 
[ mile, Jr..........|3:59.4.........|Cremin, arieWite Clntaai22 2200000000005 Peseta 
Co KY bl eens Rein iStuyvesanitn. fact; re cnas caciecee 6G bie Sco yes avareietateleestre 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
HOOL CHAMPION—Cardinal Hayes. 
Record 


220 yds, aes ; ug 
20 oa. high hurdies}0: 16. 2. .| William Drew, UD Loughlin 
yd. low Bar cles.. Mee 8 mtaonx Loughlin 


William Copeland, ordinal Hayes 
Ralph Diaz, Cardinal Hayes 
.|Manhattan Prep (R. Ryan, Duggan, D. Ryan, De Poalo) . 
Robert Sbarra, Bishop Loughlin 
St. Augustine’s (Parley, ee Carver, are 
.|St. Augustine’s (Ahern, Morris, O’Keef 
Lundell, Manhattan Prep. 
John Rogan, Cardimal Hayes 
Maurier, St. John’s Prep... 
Jim Redmond, Fordham Prep 
|, |Paul Baroneelli, Cardinal Hayes 
| |Harry Settino, Mt. St. Michael 


(ERIS 0 a ONES NE AS A Se LA eh at Ca A etal te A AEE) 
io Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1953—St. Augustine’s. 
Event Record Holder Year 
; e William Kent, Loughlin. «««-....000ceeesessssseee vos} 1945 
: , ames Ryan, Car AY CB To ss. cie's sion oivlo a detaiehetetennenene f 
50 yds........+-+,-/0:05.6........ Jamies’ Crowley, Loughlities . icicis.¢ siscess ooh elem aetna 1947 
t . Louis Andrade; Rice H.cB.s 2. i scisiscleie)> oo ovis ce cinerea 1950 
Gerard Jackson, Mt. St. Michael... 232.27 202222220002: 1952 
| Joseph Baierstop, Archbishop Stepinac. .| 1952 
..|Cotton, La Salle....... 1932 
.|Hartley, St. John’s Prep. 1941 
.-|Maloney, St. John’s Prep. 1930 
.|Leonard Moore, Cardinal Hayes .| 1952 
. |Quigley, La Aled, Sos eeee. s oh ae .| 1938 
‘Loughlin, Patrick O’Brien... 20.00.0000. cce cee eeee sia). ee 
Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan) ........... dita eel ee 
HI BRUMSNN OUR oes. ie).sFeceve le si Sha jacnrenss(uleyuiain ado iel/ekele teenie 1942 
St. Augustine’s (Higginson, oy Lea Kelly, O'Hare) . ..| 1950 
..|La Salle (Murphy, Daly, Kaufman, Prendergast).......... 1952 
High jump......... rs ....|Leonard Moore, Cardinal Hayes............-.eeseeeeees 1952 
BahOt PU... 666-2. 57 ft. % in... .|Paul Baroncelli, Cardinal Hayes................sss0sesee 1952 
Catholic Hig h Schools A. A. Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, fies eolthee Loughlin. a A 2 Se 
Event Record Holder Year 
ds., free......-- 0:19.4.. 
40 yds., back....... 0:22.6.. 
yds.,. free.......- 0:26.0. 
oad rank | .|807-4- 
“ei Diithos:. "10:54.2... “|James McCarthy, Brooklyn Prep..........0csecueueeeees 1952 
100 ae breast.....|1:16.0........ ppaept apenas Bt (Francis Preps: . ic. wirae cee cee are 
RES TVTRDN erate scree case hert fs oyeney ag eee seis cae vee 
220 yds., free.:..... 2:22.5. 42-0605 { Caesar Cirigliano, St. John’s Prep... 2.20... see e eee aee 1952 
120 yd, medley relay 1309.9. 05 pons St tranols (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz)....2..:.2. se c.] 1939 
150 yas medley... .|1:27.2.......- St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano) . svewseee| 1002 
200 yd., relay...... 246.057; pine ks Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, Dunn, Duffy, McCarthy) . Ot s Stack 1952 
AS 
Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1953 
BASKETBALL—St. Francis 
ae HANDBALL—Bishop Loughlin 


CROSS COUNTRY—Brooklyn Prep 


65th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Dayton, Ohio, June 26-27, 1953 


100 yds.—1, Bragg, Morgan State; 2, Baker, 
poe State; 3, Se eerands.: U.S. Army. Time— 
309.5. (equals meet recor 
220 ret Stanfield, Grains Street Boys; 2, 
Morgan State; aker, Kansas State. 
(meet record for 220 yds. around 


yee ae 


Bragg,” 
Time—0:2 


turn). 

440 yds.—1, J. W. 
Brorsinait Okla.; Behe ey LOR: Angeles A.C.; 
Mokentey, Grand St. Boys. r pime 0247-1 (aieel 
recor 

880 yds.—i, Whitfield, Grand Street Boys: 2, 
Cryer, U.S. Army; 3, Walters, U.S. Marines. Time 
—i:51.5 (new meet record). 

1 mile—1, Santee, Kansas; Dwyer, New York 

; 3, Drummond, Orlahgma. Time—4:07.6 
(mew meet record). 

miles—i, Capozzoli, New York A.C.; 2, Mc- 
Kenzie, N.Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Mouyla, Tokyo. 
Time—14;28.2 (new mest record). 

120-yd. hurdles—1, Davis, Soe Sei A.C.; 2, 
Campbell, Plainfield Sof aR Py Boosters; 3, Thomson, 

Time—0:1 


Illinois A.C. 
220-yd. low aipaiee arin: Los Angeles A.C.; 
2, Saeaher: Plainfield Boosters; 3, Mapp, Virginia 
Military Inst. Time—0:23.7. 

440-y on hurdles—1, Culbreath, Morgan State 
Johnson, unattached: 3, Bright, U.S. Army. Tine 
—0:52.5 (new meet record). 

2-mile steeplechase—1l, Ashenfelter, New York 
A.C;; 2, prorler U.S. Army; 3, Coleman, U.S. 

"Time—10:02.5 (new "meet record). 

2-mile walk—i, Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A.; 2, 
Humcke, New York A. C.; 3, Wall, Cross Country 
Club, Baltimore. Time—14:23.4 ‘(meet record— 
new event). 

“mile run—l, Stone, New York A.C.; 


Chicago C.Y.O.; 3, Lippmeier, New 
Time—31:18.2. 


2, Kelly, 
York A.C! 


65th Annual A. A. U. Track Chawaareaees (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 14, 1953 


Philadelphia. Time— 


600 yds.—Mal Whitfield, Grand Street Boys. 
Time—1: 10.4 (new meet record). 
; hry yds.— Heinz Ulzheimer, Germany. Time— 
“1 mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova. Time—4:12.4, 

3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A, C 


Time—13:47.5 
(440-100-220-300)—Grand 


60 yds.—John Haines, 
0:06.2. 


Sprint medley relay 
Street Boys (McKenley, Whitfield, Rhoden, Stan- 
field). Time—1:52.0 (new American indoor and 
meet record). 

1-mile walk—Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y. M. H. A. 
Time—6:20.6 (mew meet record). 

1-mile relay—Manhattan (Bercuk, Lucas, Pina, 
Jones). Time—3:20.8, 


32nd Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 
Memorial Stadium, Lincoln, Nebr., June 19-20, 1953 


100 yds.—1, Williams, Illinois; 2,.Baker, Kansas 
State; 3, Laing, Fresno State.’ Time—0;09.7. 

220 yds.—l, Baker, Kansas State; 2, Richard, 
U.C.L,A.; 3, "Laing, Fresno State. ‘Time—0:21.5. 

440 yds.—1, Lea, U.S.C.; 2, Smith, Kansas; 3, 
Sorgen, U.S.C, Time—0:47.0.' 

880 yds.—1, Stanley, San Jose State; 2, Rauden- 
aes Pennsylvania; 3, Carlin, Wyoming. Time— 


1 mile—1, Santee, Kansas; 2, Dwyer, Villanova; 
3, Simpson, California. ime—4:0 (bettered 
American, .collegiate and meet records). 

2% miles—1, Ferguson, Iowa; 2, be George- 
town; 3, Matthews, Purdue. Time—9:02.7. 


120-yd. high hurdles—1, Davis, a ore 2, 
So Illinois; 3, Thomson, Illinois. Time— 

220-yd. low hurdles—1, Davis, U.S.C.; 2, Mc- 
Nulty, illinois; 3, Mapp, V.M.I. Time—0 e—6:23.3, 

High jump—i (tie), Mead, ghee Hall, 
Florida; Smith, Wayne, 6 feet 81g inches; 4, Shel- 


ton, U.S.C., 6 feet 748 inches, 


43rd Annual Western Conference Track Championships (Indoor) 
Champaign, Il,, March 7%, 1953 


60 yds.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0.06.4. 

440 yds.—John Carroll, Michigan. Time—0:49.5. 

880 yds.—Stacey Siders, Illinois. Time—1:52.7 
(new Conference record). 

1 mile—John Ross, Michigan. Time—4:13.6. 

2 miles—George Lynch, Michigan. Time—9:14.7, 


70-yd. high hurdles—Joel McNult » Iillin 
ae oe 5 Ci es cea record). i a 
“yy iow hurdles—Willie Willi : 3 
Led iams, Illinois. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1953 


aait,lh, weight, gamers New ork A.C., 31 f 
inches; ‘om: D 
Club, 36 feet 11 3, Dreyer, New York A 
os pak ES ya Shaw, N.Y 
"47 feet 8 inches: 2, Beerline, una’ 
oh inches; 3, Hunter, U.S. Marines, 
Discus—1, Gordien, Los Angeles A.C., 183 


inches meet record); oS 

geles AC. teat Sh 21% inches; 3, Ellis, New 
High 3 Be Beet, wmsum Ree ‘ 

111¢ — (new world, American and meet 

ord); 2 Se Hall, Florida: Shelton, Los Ange 

A. = 746 inches 


Serr tie), "tak unattached, p 
For aattos, us Army and Santa Clara x. 
“test 1 inch; ‘st et Bragg, Shanahan C ‘ 


ee a ee 


es 


ammer—i, 

9 inches; 2, Felton, oS. Na 
3, Connolly, Boston A.A., 17 
yore Held, San Francisco Olympic 
242 feet 7 inches; 2, Young, S.F. Olympic Club, 


took 6 Rachees.+ Miller, U.S. Navy, 229 feet 11 


Shot put—1, O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C., 
1114 inches (new meet record): 2, 
Pioneer Club, 55 feet 46 inch; 
Univ. (Ohio), 53 feet 7 

Broad B 


, Jones, 1 


Gourdine, N.Y. Pioneer Club, 

Team point score—New Dork A.C. 3 
Angeles A.C., 8714; N.Y. Pioneer Chub, 59; S 
rane Oly m ic’ Club, 33; Morgan State, 

. Army, 3) rand Street Boys, 28. 

2-mile relay—Fordham re = 
Keegan, Courtney). Time—7: 

60-yd. high hurdles Harrison Dillard, Coca 
ane Be Time—?:07.3, 

fet raat here S toe Gourdine, Pioneer Club, 
24 ee 946 inch 

35-Ib. weight Steve Dillon, Manhattan, 59 
1014 inches (new meet record). 

Shot put—W. P. O’Brien, Los Angeles A. 
55 feet 1034 inches. 

High jump—J. Lewis Hall, Jr., Florida Uni 
6 feet 834 inches. 1} 

Pole vault—Robert Richards, La Verne, oa 
15 feet 4% inch, 

Team point score—New York A.C., 22; Mase} 

# 


hattan, 16, Pioneer Club, 


Pole vault—1, Barnes, Fresno State, 14 feet 
inches; 2, Kenly, Arizona State, 14 feet 1% inch 
3 (tie), "Welbourn, Ohio State; Springer, N 
Dame, 13 feet 9% ‘inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Bennett, Marquette, 25 feet 3" 
inches; 2, Ragsdale, Texas A 
inches; 3, Richardson, Washington "State, 24 f 
15g _ inches, 

Shot put—i, O’Brien, U.S.C., 58 feet 714 
(bettered collegiate and meet record); 2; inet 
Texas A&M, 56 feet 414 inches; 3; Jones, 
(Ohio), 55 feet 15g inches. 

Discus—1, Iness, U.S.C., 190 feet % inch ( 
world, American and meet record); 2, O’Brien, 
U.S.C., 173 feet 8 inches; 3, Renfro, Stanford, 1 
feet 55g inches. 

Javelin—1, Genther, U. 2 Be 216 feet 934 inc! 
2, Rocker, Loyola (La), 1 feet 1 inch: 3; 
ball, Stanford, 209 f ig inches. 

Team ane int spoiee -Soiiieen California, 
Illinois, 41; Fresno State, 22; Stanford, 22; Te: 
A&M, 1836; Kansas State, 18; Kansas, 18; Mic! 
gan, 18; California, 13; C.L.A., 1235, é 

5% 


High m) ames Vr 7 
‘ ae Pi ets : Hee hy ooman, Michigan Stal 


Broad Felner ti Kurtz, Northwestern, 
feet 31% inches, 


Poie vault—(tie), Robert Ehrhart, Northwesterny, 
Jerry Welbourn, Ohio State, 13 feet 4 inches. 


Shot put—Fritz Nilsson, Michigan, 53 feet 1 
inches, 


Team point score—tIllinois, 21 pts. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1953 
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4 59th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
> Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 24-' ot 1953 
2 


College Relays 
Metropolitan Tutercsil, 
(Pina, Lucas, Ferraro, Jones). 
eptagonal 1- 


"i Mile—Manhattan 


Time—3:15.5. 
Mile—Cornell (Lattomus, Sebald, 
Se aecisn, Lingel). Time—3:17.2. 
Distance meee ree (Lynch, Carroll, 
Moule, Ross). Time—10:13.9 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Mile—Cheney State 
peeorpack, Webster, Washington, Green). Time— 


Sprint medley (Div. AA td (Follett, 
3 fh, Faulk, Raudenbush). Time—3: 
‘our-mil ~ (Dooley, 


e  Championship—Michigan 
Lynch, Moule, Ross). Time—17:56.2. 
hman Mile—Morgan se (Kave, Waters, 

Washington, Griffin). Time—3:19.3. 

480-yd. shuttle hurdle Fittsbureh (King, Rues- 
chel, ienhedy. Monahan). Time—1:01.0. 

Two-mile—Fordham ¢ ioley, Keegan, Persichetty, 
Courtney). Time—7:44. 

Borin. medley—Oklahoma ee! (Firth, Wells, 
Ashmore, Heard). Time—3:28.5 


440-yd.. epee ean State (Robinson, Johnson, 
Rogers, Bragg). Time—0: 

880-yd. eecgaplanatie Morgat State (Gooden, 
Johnson, Rogers, Bragg). Time—1:26. 

Middie Atlantic Mile—La sie {Erieker, Peo- 
ples, Walker, Manning). Time—3:22.9. 

One-Mile coe re ** Pina, Lucas, 


Ferraro, Jones). Time—3:15.8. 
e-Mile (Div. ae John s (Brennan, Nulty, 


Brailsford, Dee). 
(Frizzelle, Hayne, 


Class Mile (ist)—Hofstra 
Brush, prcnol): Time—3:27.4. 

Class Mile {2nd)—Winston Salem (Emery, Bai- 
ley, Clawson, Griffith). Time—3:26.4. 

Class Mile ee) aa. © Salle (Quinn, 
Waiker, mapning 5.5. 

Class Mile (ith) Morgan State (Boasmond, 
Gooden, Culbreath, Morgan). Time—3:20.6, 


Individual Events 


4060-meter hurdies—Josh Culbreath, 
State. Time—0:53.2. 


Peoples, 


Morgan 


miles—Frederick Eckoff, Oklahoma Aé&M. 
Time—9:20.1. 

Discus—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 174 feet 37% 
inches (new meet, record). 

Si omg rece Truex, un- 

attached, Columbus Ohio. Time—4:10.0. 
Ps di yds.—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State. Time— 

120-yd. high ee ee Monahan, Pitts- 


burgh. Time—0 

Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, Frincetony 2 
feet 55g inches. 

High jump—Mark Smith, Wayne, 6 
inches 


Shot put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 
& inches. 


Pole vault (tie), Robert Linne, Rhod 
State; James Harrington, Notre Dame; Vi 
merman, Pennsylvania, 13 feet 4 inch 

Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle, 21 feet 

Navy 


inches. 
Hammer—Lieut. Samuel Felton, 
bridge), 178 feet 314 inches. 
High Schools and Prep Schools 


Eastern One-Mile Relay (Junior)—New York 
Institute A.&W. (Likos, Henry, Simpson, Wid- 


man). Time—3:43. 
(Prep)—Mercersbure 
Time—0: 
eras Fisher, peewee EN 
Lo haa Longus, Fisher, Connolly). Time—3:3 
Kopil, Browne, Peterson). 


One-Mile Relay—St. Augustine, Bepokignr N.Y. 
(aurphy Ons Martin, Gale). Time—3:26.6. 

Two-Mil Relay—Cardozo pied ee (Bailey, Lee, 
Dorsey, Saunders). Time—8 


(Garcia, 


. relay 
Ross, Schulz, Hyland). 
Benedict's (Glynn, 
Time—3:31.2. 
lass Mile Prep-I) Stevens Trade 
(Shriver, Wiegand, Lear, James). 
40-yd. Relay—Cranford N.J; (Bell, Ferro, Voor- 
hees, Root), Time—0:43.7. 


1-mile rel (Prep) at 

Class Mile (Prep-IL —St. Benedict's 

214-Mile Medley Reiay—Bayonne, ae (Holten, 
Time—10 


23rd Annual Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 


Stanford Stadium, Perera! Calif., 
8. 


100 yds.—Rod Richard, U.C.L.A. Time—0:09. 

220 yds.—Rod Richard, U.C.L.A. Time—0:21.4. 

440 yds.—Jim Lea, U.S.C. Time—0:47.3. 

880 yds.—Lon Spurrier, California. Time—1:52.7. 

1 mile—Bob Fornia, Washington. Time—4:12.3. 

2 miles—Alan Fisher, W.S.C. Time—9:17.8. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, U.S.C. Time 
—0:14.0. 

220-yd. low hurdles—Jack Davis, U.S.C. Time 
—0:23.2. 


-Pole vault—Ray Packwood, Oregon, 13 feet 9 


inches 
High jump—(tie), Howard McCants, W.S.C., 


May 29-30, 1953 
Ernie Shelton and Manuel Ronquillo, U.S.C., 6 
feet 6 inches. 

Broad Flr ie Skartvedt, Washington, 23 


feet 87% inc! 

Shot eh O’Brien, U.S.C., 58 feet 216 
inches (new meet record). 

Javelin—Ray Sutton, O.S.C., 208 feet 5g inch. 


Discus—Sim Iness, U.S.C., 174 feet 3§ inch. 

1-mile relay—Southern California (Griffin, Hen- 
drix, Sorgen, Lea). Time—3:16.0. 

Team point score—Southern California, 5916; 
California, 3744; Stanford, 301%; Washington State, 
2745; U.C_L.A., 2445; Oregon, 14; Washington, 14, 


14th Annual Compton Invitational Track and Field Championships 


Compton, Calif., 


100 yds.—Andy Stanfield, Grand Street Boys’ 
Ass’n. Time—6:09.7. 

ce yds. Sta A Stanfield, Grand Street Boys’ 

ss’n, 'Time—0 

440 yds.— J. W. Mashburn, Norman, Okla. Time 
—:47.1. 

800 yds. aac pic ae Grand Street Boys’ 
Ass’n. Time— 

1 mile—Wes Poa}. Kansas. Time—4:02.4 (bet- 

rs American recor 
a miles—Art Gracia, L.A.A.C. Time—9:15.9. 

1-mile relay—Grand St. Boys’ Ass’n. (Carotta, 
Whitfield, Stanfield, McKenley). Time—3:11.5. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, U.S.C. Time 


213.9. 


June 5, 1953 


220-yd. low hurdles—Jack Davis, U.S.C. Time 
—0:23.3. 

High jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S.C., 6 feet 8 
inches, 


gate jump—George Brown, Fort Ord, 25 feet 
inch, 
ne tk vault—Bob Richards, Long Beach, Calif., 
eet. 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, U.S.C., 59 feet 2 inches 
(betters world record). 

Discus—Fortune Gordien, L.A.A.C., 174 feet 8 
inches. 

Javelin—Cy Young, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
228 feet 214 inches. 


19th Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 
New Haven, Conn., May 16, 1953 


100 yds.—Henry Thresher, Yale. Time—0:10.1. 
440 yds.—Howard Williams, Columbia. Time— 


0:48.8. 5 
880 yds.—Paul Raudenbush, Penn. Time—1:51.0 


(mew meet record). 
4 mile—Lewis Olive, Army. Time—4:16.8. 
% miles—C. Thoburn Maxwell, Princeton. Time— 


: 


ahs 
120-yd. ia hurdles—Bob Twitchell, Harvard. 
Time—0:14.9 


220-yd. low hurdles—Bob Twitchell, Harvard. 

Time—0:23.8. ; 

440-yd. relay—Army (Fuqua, Smith, Lustig, 
e—0:41.8. 


Hardy), Tim 


The Chicago Catholic Youth Organization won 
the 1953 team championship of the National A.A.U. 
senior women’s track and field meet, held in San 


1-mile relay—Navy (Rogers, Peterson, Czaja, 
Branson). Time—3:16.7 
High jump—Bob Pierce, Navy, 6 feet 34 inch. 


Broad jump—Morgan Taylor, Princeton, 24 feet 
8%s inches (new meet record). 

Pole vault—(tie), Bill Donegan, Yale; Van Zim- 
merman, Pennsylvania, 13 feet, 6 inches, 

Shot put—atbert Thompson, Columbia, 51 feet 
41% inches. 

TASSNe pew ark Thomson, Yale, 154 feet 934 
inches 

Javelin—Frank Wolcott, Navy, 183 feet 5 inches. 

Hammer—Phil Swett, Yale, 163 feet 11 inches, 

Team—yYale, 50; Army, 3814; Harvard, 33 5/6; 
Navy, 3114; Columbia, 30; Cornell, Bera; Princeton, 
21 5/6; Pennsylvania, 195 Dartmouth, ; Brown, 2. 


C.Y.O. Wins National A.A.U. Women's Track Chawapfonshigs 


Antonio, Texas, July 25, with a total of 10225 
points. Mabel Landry of C.Y.O.,. only double 
winner, won the 50-meter dash and broad jump. 


—— 
880 


Lawrence, Kans., 
UNIVERSITIES 
yds.—Houston (Jett, McWhirter, Meeks, Mc- 
Time—0: 


Brae” 
880 yds.—Kansas. State (Mershon, Loomis, Tay~- 
a, Baker). Time—1 :26. 
mile—Oklahoma A&M (Rice, Ashmore, Firth, 
ime—3:17.4, 


Heard): Ti 
2 miles—Oklahoma A&M osc pearece Ashmore, 
Eckhoff, Heard). Time—7: 
4 miles— hag wilson Koby, Dalzell, Santee). 
Kance medley—Oklahoma (Smith, Woods, 
ens Time—10: 


By 
ere af gmith, Cindrich, Mc- 
Santee). Time—3:26.0 


COLLEGES. AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


=" yds.—Abilene Christian (Clark, Garner, 

ith, Adrian), Time—1:29. 

mile—Abilene Christian (Clark, Conder, Gar- 

Adrian). Time—3:22.! 

es—San Diego State “(Yaman, Surak, Wil- 

son, Balsely). Time—7: 
Sprint medley—North Texas State (Lindsay, 

Imel, Rodriguez, Patterson). Time—3: 

= ance an ey—Loyola (Ellers, Koehler, Ma- 

Cmca set 0:29.39. 
oe Ses Whea- 


Sh Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 
Triborough Stadium, New York, N. Y¥., May 29-30, 1953 


100 yds.—Lindy Remigino, Manhattan. Time— 


0:10. 
a hey yds.—Lindy Remigino, Manhattan. Time— 


é ok yds.—Morris Curotta, Seton Hall. Time— 


880 yds.—Michael preted Yale. Time—1:53.4. 

1 mile—Lewis Olive, Army. Tim :11. 

2 miles—Charles Capozzoli, Georgetown. Time— 
9:00.2 (new meet record). 

1-mile ee Cha ea Passloff, Clar- 
ence, Schlereth). 

120- -yd. high ihurdles— Walter Monahan, Pitts- 
burgh. Time—0:14.7 
220-yd. low hurdies—Charles Pratt, Manhatton. 
Time—0:24.1. 


53rd Annual Western Conference Track & Field Championships 
Champain, Ill., May 30, 1953 ~ 


100 yds.—Willie Williams, Tlinois. Time—0:09.5. 
220 yds.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:21.7. 
440 yds.—John Carroll, Michigan. Time—0:48.8. 
880 yds.—Stacey Siders, Illinois, Time—1:53.4. 

A 1 mile—James Kepford, Michigan State. Time— 


318.4. 
2 miles—Rich Ferguson, Iowa. Time—2:26.6. 
1-mile ema yas (Levinson, Boylan, Ebert, 
Scott). Time—3:16.4 
120- yd. ae hurdles—Willard Thomson, Illinois. 


Time—0 
220-yd. low hurdles—Joel McNulty, Illinois. 


Time—0:24.8. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1953 
28th Annual Kansas Relays 


re 


April 18, 1953 
ley, ch Stroup, Louis Stroup, Anderson). 


oe 
(faneas City high achools)—-Southwest.| 
Tine zt: Mere & ei 


INDIVIDUAL AND SPECIAL 


ee he Baker, Kansas State. Time— 
120-yd._ high hurdles—Bill Biberstein, Kansas. 
High jump—Arnold Betton, Drake, 6 feet 646 


Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette, 25 feet 


inches. 
Pole vault—Malcolm Marks, Texas A&M, 13 
feet 834 inches. 

2 She see Hooper, Texas A&M, 55 feet! 
'iiaes obatrow Hooper, Texas A&M, 163 feet 


ai se Wes Ritchey, Texas Christian, 189 feet: 
63& inches. 


es an mile—Bruce Drummond, Oklahoma. Time—~ 
1 

Sen weiter hurdles—Bill Williams, Oklahoma» 
M. Time—0:54.6. 


meter steeplechase—Dick Ferguson, Iowa. . 


and jump—Glenn Beerline, Nebraska, 
inches. - 
Decathion—J. W. Mashburn, Oklahoma (un-- 
attached), 6066 points. 


— jump—James Herb, Penn State, 6 feet 314 


road jump—F. Morgan Taylor, Princeton, 23+ 
feat 642 inches 
Pole vault—(tie), be: a a ag es Penn.; Jo- 
sep erlews ee ne feet 4 inch 
2 in nets put—Albert Thompson, Columbia, 51 feet. 
ne. 
iscus—John Ellis, Lafayette, 161 feet ion 
Javelina Cantello, La Salle, 206 feet An] 
eapgagie sig Engel, N.Y.U., 179 feet cra 


inches 

Team point score—Manhattan, 42; Columbia, 
22; cakes 1416; Yale, 121¢ Tufts, 1144; George- 
town, Penn, 1044; Seton Hall, 1014; Penn State, 
1084; Pittsbureh, 3; N.Y.U., 844, and others. 


High jump(tie), Richard Wham, Illinois; Milton 
Mead, Michigan, feet 434 inches 
fe Broad jump—Thomas Floyd, Illinois, 23 feet 256 
Pole’ vault—(tie), James Wright, Illinois; Robert 
vere Northwestern, 13 feet. 
Shot put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 54 feet 614 


ches, 
Discus—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 164 feet 3/10 


in 
Team point score—tIllinois, 6914; Michigan bacs-1al 
Pipe State, 25; Iowa, 23; Purdue, ite 
diana, 1416; Minnesota, 12; Ohio State, 104 Wis- 
consin, se Northwestern, 445. 


28th Annual Central Collegiate Open Track and Field Championshipa 
Marquette Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., June 6, 1953 


100 yds.—Harry Nash, Minnesota. Time—0:09.8. 
220 yds.—Thane Baker, Kansas State. Time— 


0:21.5. 
‘ yds.—Thane Baker, Kansas State. Time— 


880 yds.—Ted Wheeler, Iowa. Time—1:52.8. 
= tro ike Kepford, Michigan State. Time 

2 miles—Gene Matthews, Purdue. Time—9:07.3 
(new meet record). 

440-yd. relay—Marquette (Payne, Coveney, Ben- 
nett, Thomas), Time—0:41.9. 

1-mile eine Ads (Levinson, Ebert, 
Scott). _Time—3:19.8. 

120-yd. high hurdles—James Philbee, Bradley. 
Time—0:14.5. 

220-yd. oon hurdles—James Philbee, 
Time—0:2 


Boylan, 


Bradley. 


piek jump—Mark Smith, Wayne, 6 feet 7 1/32 


inches. 

Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette, 24 feet 
6 inches, 

Pole vault—Jerry Welbourn, Ohio State, 13 
feet 6 inches. : : 

Shot put—Joe Morgan, Ohio State, 51 feet 146 
inches. 

Notre Dame, 147 feet 10 


Discus—Jack Shay, 
inches. 


Javelin—Ray Rocker, Loyola of the South, 194 
feet 134 inches, 

Team point score—Marquette, 5134; ee 36; 
Michigan State, 23; Bradley, 20; Notre Dame, 1644: 
Purdue, 14; Ohio State, 13; Minnesota, - Kan- 
sas State, 10; Kansas. 814; Iowa State, 7; Pitts- 
burgh, 7; Loyola (South), 6; etc. 


Peters of Britain Sets Marathon Record 


Jim Peters, 34-year-old British Olympic runner, 
ran the fastest marathon ever recorded—2 hours 
18 minutes 40.2 seconds—Windsor to Dhiswick, 
England, June 13, 1953. He surpassed by 10.8 
seconds the previous best performance for the 26 
miles 385 yards distance by Japan’s Keizo Yamada 
in the Boston A. A. race, April 20, 1953, and also 


broke his own previous record of 2:20:42.2, set 
June 14, 1952 

There is no recognized world record for the 
marathon distance. Fastest Olympic Games time 
is 2:23:03.2, set by Emil Zatopek in winning the 
event in the 1952 games. 


—Andrew Stanfield, Grand Street Boys, 


_yds,—Heinz Ulzheimer, Germany. Time— 
new se record). 
pard 600-yd. sone Mil Whitfield, 

od ete boys. Time—1:10. 
‘anamaker Mile—1, Fred Dwyer Villanova; 2, 
er Molineux, Brown; 3, Fred Wilt, New York 
Time—4:08.2. 
.A.A, medley relay—St. Augustine (Martin, 
Kennedy, Murphy). Time—4:42.3. 
2-lap relay—79th Precinct (William, Lee, 
E om Harrison). Time—0:43.0. 
[.000-yd. Hdop.— William St. Clair, Manhattan 
yds.). Time—2:15.2. 

.A.L, mile relay—Boys’ aol (Lloyd, Taylor, 
ray, eee Time—3:3) 
‘Two-mile coll cre, relay-—Pennsrlvania (DeWitt, 
id, Weber, Raudenbuch). Time—7:49.0. 
holastic mile relay—St. a s, Jersey 
_ {Wrovlewsks, Shyne, Heraut, Maliff). Time— 


-A.U. mile relay (handicap)—Grand Street 
an Meee Rhoden, McKenley, Whitfield) 
tech). Time—3:15.4 (betters world indoor rec- 
;; invalid because made in handicap event). 


; Universities and Colleges 

rint medley (440-220-220-880)—Kansas (Smith, 
frich, McGlinn, Santee). Time—3:26.6. 

College 440-yd. ee i ee Christian (Clark, 

mer, Smith, Adrian). Time—0:43.1. 

Coliege 2-mile home Diego State (Wyman, 

rak, Wilson, Balsley). Time—8:01.1. 

ollege sprint medley relay—North Texas State 

od eg Teague, Smith, Patterson). Time— 


33.9, 

“College 880-yd. relay—Abilene Se (Clark, 
rner, Smith, Adrian). Time—1:28.4. 

Distance medley—Georgetown (Kelly, Joyce, La- 
erre, Capozzoli). Time—10:06.0. 


Two-mile relay—tIllinois Ab eh Trimble, 
Ts, Maynard). Time—7:46.4. 
mile relay—Kansas (Cindrich, Riederer, San- 


Smith). Time—3:18.4. 

0-yd. relay—Houston pace Boone, Petkove- 
McWhirter). Time— 

480-yd. shuttle Senne catiacla (Kabel, Thom- 
on, Corley, McNulty). Time—1:00.5. 

440-yd. relay—lIllinois (DeMoss, Corley, McNulty, 
illiams), Time—0:42,1. 


Prep Schools 
60 yds. ree | Collins, Sanborn (N.H.) ‘Acad- 


£, yds.—Bob Kirschner, Poly Prep. Time— 

a8 *yds.—Murray Cockburn, Bloordale College, 

‘oronto. Time—2:02.2. 

1 mile—Charles Tobias, Humberside Prep, Tor- 
Time—4:40.6. 


0. 

Six-lap relay—Poly.Prep (Leonetti, 
irschner, Pohis). Time—1: 
~4-mile relay—Brooklyn Prep: (Esposito, Leahy, 
fcCormack, McGuirk). Time—3: 
High jam ‘Michael Pattison, 

1 es. 
eet jump—-Bruce Brady, Lawrenceville, 21 
eet | 14 inch. 
1 shot put—Jordan Hepper, Hepkins (Conn.) 
54 feet 634 inches. 
oint. score—Lawrenceville, 21; “Poly Prep, 


Team p 
5; St. Benedict's, 14. 


mn 


Crawford, 


Lawrenceville, 


100 yds.—Andy Stanfield, Grand Street Boys 
\ss’n. Time—0:09.7. 
(880 yds.—Mal Whitfield, Grand Street Boys. 


me—1:49.6, 

i mile—Denis Johansson, Finland. Time—+4:08.6. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, Southern 
Time—0:14.1. 


P2070. iow hurdles—Jack Davis, Southern Cali- 
Time—?: 


0. 2: ee 
ich jump—Ernie Shelton, Southern California, 


7134 inches, 
Berhad eares Brown, S.C.C.¥.C., 23 feet 


ap inohes vault—Bob Richards, ‘unattached, 15 feet 
/16 inches. 


46th annoat Millrose” oer 
geet ‘Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Jan, 29, 1953 


land, Ohio. Tim 


pics; J. L. Hall, y 
gets GEN" BOSS Pere icas, unattach 

ole vVau: iT Achar un ry : 
Verne, Calif., 15 feet 14 inch. atic 


449 yds.—J. W. Mashburn, unattached. Time— ae 


r (handi 


\ relay Y 
Bal: A.A. (Tafrate, Peralta, King, cap) —New 


e—7:56.7. 
60-yd. high jghtrdles—Harrison Dillard, Clev 


‘High jump—(tie), Kenneth Wiesner, plays Olyn 
Jr., Univ. of. Florida, 6 feet 


College One-Mile Relays 
1, Rhode Island (Walsh, Wilson, Tingley, Pizzo). 


Tim 
2. Williams Behr, Hagerman, 2) 
an ¢ rf , Cypiot, Cosgriff). 


3. Holy Cross (O'Leary, McConnachi, Sanderson, 
Murphy). Time—3: 


4. Columbia (Williams, Baylis, Clarence, Schler- 


eth). 
5. Penn State (Kilme, Leatham, Slocum, Sax). 
Time—3:22.7 


6. Manhattan (Berenk, Ferraro, Jones, Dixon). 
Time—3:19.2. : 


44th Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 24-25, 1953 


Four-mile Relay—Georgetown (Kirk, Joyce. 
Capozzoli, ep eres Time—17:20.8. 

College di medley—Loyola (Chicago) (EIl- 
lars, Koehler, Majeske, Kelly). Time—10:;23.2. 

Individual Events 

100 yds.— Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:09.7. 

High Jomp (He), Charles Holding, E. Texas 
State: Dick Richardson, Bradiey, 6 feet 11% in. 

Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette; 23 feet 


10ve in. 
mile—Ray McConnell, Drake, Time—4:17.6, 
Time— 


A two miles—Walter Jewsbury, Illinois. 
miele hurdles—Jim Philbee, Bradley. Time— 


Lee cia ca Hooper, Texas A&M, 164 feet 


W146 inc 

Shot op tae Hooper, Texas A&M, 55 feet 
41, inches (new meet record). 

120-yd. high hurdles—Joel McNulty, Mlinois. 
Time—0;14.4. 

Pole vault—Jerry Welbourn, Ohio State, 13 feet 


9 in. 
Javelin—Ray Rocker, Loyola (New Orleans), 
181 feet 63§ in. 


National Interscholastic Track Championships (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb 14, 1953 


High Schools 


60 fei ee Halpern, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Time—0:06.5 

440 yds.—Charles ae Rindge Technical 
er (Mass.). e—:5 

1,000 yds.—Mike Carattis, Port Jefferson H.S. 
Time—2: 20.4. 

1 mile—John Kopil, Bayonne H.S. Time—4:22.7 
(new meet record). 

6-lap relay—West Catholic H.S. (Spodobalski, 
se peer Powers, McAlpin). Time—1:44,4. 

1-mile relay—St. Augustine (Kennedy, Jayne, 
Martin, Murphy). Time—3:28.3. 

60-yd. high hurdles—Milton Campbell, Plain- 
field Wg. ) H.S. Time—0:07.2 (new meet record). 

High jump—Milton Campbell, Plainfield H.S.. 
6 feet 3 inches 

12-lb. shot put—William ews Hanover 
(Mass.) H.S., 52 feet 53g inches. 

Team point score—Plainfield, 16; Boys High, 11; 
Bayonne, 10. 


z 13th Annual Coliseum Relays 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 15, 1953 


Shot La ee teh O’Brien, Southern California, 
5 


8 feet 136 inc 
Perec Rorrines “Gordien, L,A.A.C., 179 feet 8 
440-yd. el (Graffio, Wilger, Davis, 

Sorgen), Time—0:4 
880-yd. relay—U. rh ai A. ateney Shanks, Al- 

exander, Richard). Time—1:28. 
1-mile relay—Southern California (Griffin, Hen- 

drix, Sorgen, Lea). Time—3:12.7. 
2-mile relay—Georgetown (Kirk, Capozzoli, La- 

Pierre, Joyce). Time—7:34.3. 
i-mile relay (special)—Grand Street Boys’ Ass’n. 

pkereniey, Stanfield, Rhoden, Whitfield). Time— 

3: 


10. 

Sprint medley (special)—Southern California 
Freshmen (Larrabee, Decker, Coyle, Ledesma). 
Time—3:29.1. 


a 


882 Sporting Events—Decathlon and Pentathlon; Amer. College Records 
Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships 


DECATHLON 
(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole 
favelin and 1500 meters.) 


Year Champion Affiliation 


(nS DS se ae eR 

1925 |Harold M. Osborn.......... 

1926 |Harold M. Osborn,. fs 8s A. C, ‘ 

1927 |Fait Blkins......... ; Seplion Cars Nebraska............ ao Ksiey sae meee 

1928 |J. Kenneth Doherty. . -|Cadillac %., Detro' eels ena ndndlodp coments 

1929 |J. Kenneth Dohert; ., Detroit. .....2-..+% 

1930 |Wilson Charles. . Haskell Institute..........- evan ae qdintwels-aieiaialete 

1931 |Jess Mortensen. . Los Angeles A C. (ome GAY)... .-6-+eeceeerneers 

1932 |James A. Bausch. ... Kansas City A. C 

1933 |Bernard FE. Berlinger. 
bert Clark. 


1938 |Joseph Scott.. 
1939 |Joseph Scott...............|Westerm Reserve UMiverstty.... ...-ese- 
1940 iliam Watson 
John Borican. BoAes 
1942 |William Terwilliger. siavelareis 
1943 |William Watson...........+ GEASS OC 
1944 {Irving Mondschein..,....... 
1945 {Charles Beaudry.........-.. 
1946 Irving Mondscnein.......... 
1947 |Irving Mondschein.........- 


1948 |Robert Mathias 
Robert Mathias 


scoring system inaugurated, Record: Robert Mathias, 1952. 


PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 


Year Champion Affiliation Points 
La —_— 

1929 |Paul Courtois..... 3 ictal coe Bis CO innals ona ao wnaes Sais eliyelens 2 00. 

1930 |Bernard E. Berling 2 a 1GrciSopctelein mtaleielarnans lets eiolals! clope wales ai socae} S462 

1931 |James A. Bausch.... eee iGlty, Av"@o. 8 se) oecsces eeletetaeiess uawnit 3776. 


1932 |Not held. 


1933 |Eulace Peacock......... ..e}Shore A. C. (New Jersey). gh... eee cer eee eeceens 3221.85 
1934 |Eulace Peacock.. ° Bao AS FOESOY) o Pove oe vivierw are iwainivinle «e--| 3258.46 
1935 |Clyde Coffman. see ts goer CRY: Ge aslo rere claialereie aisles ule eheleiers ssee-| 3084. 
1936 |Arkie Trento.......... Saad (New TOFSOY) >.cic:ciw:e.0inics inves oriole siete ecest 2899.0 
1937 |Eulace Peacock...........+. Temple sGniverstey eiale aa « orm ave 0 oe Sane ew inhale erie 3030 
1938 |John Borican,....... wibialecea 2 PARORG As Greg Elbeson, New Jersey... 2 ss peceeeen 3304 
1939 |John Borican,......... seeeefShore A. C., aa a Sor Jersey........ om venetenetads 2947 
1940 |Harry March,........+6. ata Washington (D. aS eset terete ieee arate ei Gfokn abner 2981 
1941 |John Borican.......... weno e (ASbury Park A. Gs. So. ete cee veers nweves we] 3244 
1942 |Not held. 

1943 |Eulace Peacock........ ...../U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York... of 3225 
1944 |Eulace Peacock............. U. 8. C. rie New York.......:--- 2852 
1945 |Bulace Peacock............. U. 8..C. G., New York. ..... 3148 
1946 |Charles E, Beaudry......... Marquette Club, Milwaukee 2885 
1947 |John Voight...........+66 ..|Baltimore oa . and F. C, 2972 
1948 {Russell Thomas Jeannette, Pa.......... 3283 
1949 |Wilbur Ross.......... 1 


5 Laguna, Seach eon Bere ota ae co ooo 3129 
Occidental Co 


*New scoring system inaugurated. 


American College Track and Field Records 


Approved to Sept. 1, 1953 


Event Record Holder-college Where made Date 
Ee SS a 
ROMEO ORs a <2 8ahe,stast)s:6 SPYete sO? Wulcnate atetere mate i ere en na of be i 

outhern ornia..... resno, Calif....... M 
BOOBs, eles csds ss 20.2 6.........+.|Mealvin Patton, Univ. of "| . 7 
outhern Calif......... os Angeles, Calif. .}Ma: 
HG =e : bigs 5 eae op MeKenter. ee fs Gane ies June , 1949 
eee .|41m. 49,8 s...... urrowes neeton Princeton, N. J.... 
880 ear relay. ot R240). cc ae yeee U. i Me Fasqualt, Frazier, qune. Ste 
ocks, Patton)........ Los Angeles, Calif. . 
1 mille relay.....ie 00. ./ 3209.4... cceeee [Barnes ee (eres Mey a 
arnes lemmer)...... Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 
APNG a tcisss crela sie elas eos 4m, 2.4s.. sees Santee, Univ, of Compton, Calif...../June 4 ae 
pees wie nosionieincee% .|8:58.3.. 2... ‘\pan bean indiana, |) 122*|pringetans nega 5 
120 ee. high hurdles. 13.6 8..... erento --|Harrigon J Dillard, Baldwin- ean Dickens 1936 
BRO cel aiaisns aieleiery ete Lawrence, Kans.... s 
220 yds. hurdles....... B2TBBeisieretsstiscore .|Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-|Salt Lake ’ City. Apart = 
ist... 59 ft. 2 in... pa Bi ‘do, Gaiit’ Compton, Gatié,,\‘|June 5) 1058 
16-Ib. hammer......... 183 ft. 10in..... Robert Bennett, Maine... .|Springfield........ May 24, 1ou0 
EVEL sass s.0ise'e viele 234 ft. 3% in..../Robert Peoples, So. Calif, .|Fresno, Calif. : 1... May 17, 1941 
BCH IUMD sieeve ce we ae 6 ft. Il in....... L, Steers, Oregon......... Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 194 
Broad jump........... 26 ft. 8144 in..... Jesse Owens, Ohio State.. ...|May 25; 193 
BINH US elas lesisisie ccs .e 190 ft. % in..... Sim Iness, So. California... June 20, 19 
Pole vault. 5.2... scree 15 ft. \% im...... Don Cooper, Nebraska. . -|Apr. 21, 195 
35-lb. weight .......... 75 ft. 9in,.......\H. Dreyer, R. I. State... Mar. 2) 193 


eae MEN’S FREE STYLE 
- Time Holder Country Where made 


- a 
-|49.2 s..........|Richard Cleveland. . Columbus, Ohio. 
. |55.4 s. ; .|Alan Ford. ... ar” }0. Sia. ed deel ue 
fe ew Haven, Conn.. 
eortnit 5.5 s.....|John B. Marshall.... ..| New Haven, Conn.. 
j--.--/Alex Jany.......... -,--(Casablanca......... 
< § Casablanca......... 
Bans all. ...10. 8 AS. pede, aavey a 
Boren 1 8 -|New Haven, Conn. . 
Tak 2207852. o05 John B. Marshall... . New Haven, Conn. . 
eee 5 aaa ....(0. S. A....|/New Haven, Conn.. 
..-/9m. 30.7s8..... . H. Konno.,......{U. 8. A....|Honolulu, T. ues 
B55 5 5 580 . -|Seattle, Wash... 
a Medi OSA. 


Memnile:: ovis = i ze tonn...|July 7, 1950 
490 yard relay. . ./3 m. 21.6 8.....|Yale Univ. (Tho: Sie nn... * 195: 
k Sched, Ne Feb. 17, 1951 : 


Yale Univ. (Thoman,|U.'S. A.... 
ae Farnsworth, 


400 meter relay...|3 m. 47.9'8..... Mar. 19, 1951 


New Haven, Conn... 


0 yd. relay.....|7 m. 39.9 s.,...|Yale Un. (Moore, |U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Feb. = 
* smith Moto ven, Conn...|/Feb. 14, 1953 a 

a se 
Yale Un. (W. Moore |U. 8S. A....]New Haven, Conn... ‘; <3 
"i MoLate, D. Sheff, O Bris tee ieee oa 
k R. Thoman) t E 
. MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS om 
400 yds. (4x100)..|3 m. 57.18 Yale Un. (Thoman, (|U.S8. A..../New Haven, Conu...|Feb. 23, 1953 * 

= O’Connor, Smith, 


a : Donovan) 

400 m. (4x100)...|4 m. 24.8 s...../U.S.S.R. Nat'l. Team/U'S.S.R....|Moscow;.... erate atte May 13, 1953 

2 -|(Lopatine, Minach- : 
kin, Skriptchankov, . : 

Balandine) 3 


MEN’S BREAST STROKE 


Sues .|1 m. 11. 3 U.S.S.R...|Leningrad..........]Feb. 22, 1953 
ieee f . Denmark, .|Copenhagen...,..,.|Feb. 14) 1953 
Meitave ore0e 2m. 38. 5 Denmark..|Odense.............]Feb. 24; 1953 


talepeie - 04. A oe teeveeeees (May 31, 1958 


Re tha el Ohions 2; peas 1953 
‘LLPOVOR |i eaererer Dec. 26" ied 
re or maven, Conn.. .|May 5, 1949 
.|Algiers. .|June 26, 1953 
Berets ae Haven, “Conn: : | |Feb. 14, 1948 


WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 


58.2 s.. . Andersen. Denmark. .|Svendborg, Denmark oo 24, 1949 
1 m, 4.6 . DenOuden. Neth.....% Amsterdam......... 
2 m. 21. . Hveger Denmark..|Aarhus, Den. 3 
2 m. 22. .|R. Hveger Denmark. .| Copenhagen.. 
3 m. 25. .|R. Hveger. . ..|Denmark..|Copenhagen........ 
3 m. 42. R. Hveger..........|Denmark..}Copenhagen...... ; Sept. 15, 1940 
5 m. 00. R. Hveger..... »...-|Denmark..}Copenhagen........ Sept. 15, hee 
.|5 m. 07, Ann AS Renviecal ev ares U.S. A...,|Seattle, Wash...:...|/May 947 
.|5-m, 53. Fe PLVOROL cn cbraisiole ols Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ pee 19) 1942 
6 m. 27. R. Hiveger.. 62. ....|Denmark..|Copenhagen........ Feb. 11. 1940 
.|10 m. 42.4 8,...)/V. Gyenge.......... Hungary. .|Budapest........... June 28, 1953 
1k m. 08.6 8..../Ann Curtis......... U. 8. A..../San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
12 m. 36.0 s....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark..|Helsingor........... Sept. 4, 1938 | 
13 m. 54.4 8....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark. .|/Copenhagen........ Aug. 20, 1941 
20 m. 57.0 s....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark. .|Copenhagen...... .|Aug. 20, 1941 
im 22 ava w Soa ars : J. ete ace pg . ie le See Ae yee: st Ae 
rela; .|4 m. 04.9 8..... jomm ty Builders aytona Beac! a..jApr. 3, 
400 vari ‘states S. C. (Donahue, Alderson, Lavine, Calderini) 
400 meter relay...j4 m. 24.48..... Hungarian National..|Hungary.. Helsinki........... (Aug. 1, 1952 


Team (I. Novak, J. Temes, E. Novak, K. Szoke) 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 


Lafayette Swim Club/U.S. A.. epee Ind......)May 8, 1952 


3m. 18.1s8..... 
(S. Donahue, C. Pence, B. Mull 


300 yard relay.... 


2 . 100).../5 m. 10.8 s.,...|Hungarian National \Hungary ../Budapest........... July 24, 1953 
tae pae43100) Team (Hunyadfi, Killermann, eterely € Gyenge) 

. WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 
eS aL aE 1: O-EPE BET 
100 yards....... - 09. Nelly Van Viiet..... Neth..<... Hilversum....,..... May 4, 1947 
100 meters. E. Szekely..... .....| Hungary. .j/Moscow, U.S.S.R....|May 9, 1951 
200 yards. EB. Novak... 00. os. Hungary. ./Ozd, Hungary....... Dec. 30, 1950 
200 meters. BD, Novak: oo. ccc es Hungary. .|Moscow, U.S,S.R....J|May 5, 1951 
400 meters. Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth...... Hilversum.......... Nov. 3, 1947 
“500 meters. . (Nelly Van Vilet.....(Neth...... Hilversum.......... Dec. 1, 1946 


WOMEN’S BACK STROKE 


Mar. 13, 1950 
Sept. 22, 1939 
..-|Apr. 15, 1951 
: Apr. 2, 1950 
Hveger..........|Denmark..|Copenhagen........ Mar. 2, 1941 


Swimming Championships in 1953 


100-Meter Freestyle—1, Richard he Sa cee un- 
attached, Ohio; 2, Clark Scholes, U.S, iy; 3, 
Rex Aubrey, New Haven, S. C. ‘Time—0 ost 

200-Meter Freestyle—1, Wayne Moore, New 
' Haven, S. C.; 2, Ford Konno, unattached; 3, 
Richard Tanabe, Hilo A.C. Time—2:09.0. 

400-Meter Freestyle—1, Ford Konno, unattached; 
2, Wayne Moore, New Haven, S. C.; 3, Jack Ward- 
rop, unattached (Mich.). Time—4:39.8. 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—1, Ford Konno, unat- 
tach ed; 2, Wayne Moore, ‘New Haven, S. C.; 3, 
George Onekea, Hawaii S. Time—19:20.0. 

Platform Diving—1, Joaquin Capilla, Mexican 
Swim Federation, 503. 20; 2, Jerry Harrison, unat- 
tached (Ohio), 489.50; 3, John Calhoun, Ft. Lau- 
derdale S. A., 486.70. 

Three-Meter Dive—1, anes Clotworthy, unat- 
tached (New ee 25; 2, Jerry Harrison, 
Conia sod. BF 205.15; a) psn Harper, unattached 

Oo. 

ae  Miedley—1, Burwell Jones, unattached 
(Mich.) ; Jack Wardrop, unattached (Mich.); 3, 
Burt Wardron unattached. Time—3:46.2. 

200-Meter Backstroke—1, Yoshi Oyakawa, unat- 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Portland, Oreg., Aug. 7-9 


110-yd. Freestyle—1, Judy Roberts, Indianapolis 

C.; 2, Sharon Geary, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Mar- 
lene ‘Cahill, Ft. Lauderdale S. A. Time—1:07.9 
(new American and championship record). 

440-yd, Freestyle—1, Delia Meulenkamp, Crystal 
Plunge; 2, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S. =a 
3, Marlene Cahill, Ft. Lauderdale S. A. Tim 
5:22.2 (new American and championship mecnaye 

880-yd. Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lau- 
derdale S. A.; 2, Delia Meulenkamp, ae 
Plunge; 3, Luela Lilly, Multnomah A. C. Time— 
11:15.2 (new championship record). 

1-Mile Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, a Necroa= 
dale S. A.; 2, Sue Storer, Tatapette s. , Marie 
Gillett, Walter Reed S. C. Time 23: (new 
world, American and championship fener. 

110-yd. Breaststroke—1, Gail Peters, Walter 
Reed S. C.; 2, Judy Cornell, unattached; 3, Phoebe 
Cramer, Berkeley City Club. Time—1:18.0 (new 
championship record). 

220-yd. Breaststroke—1, Gail Peters, Walter Reed 
S. C.; 2, Marie Gillett, Walter Reed S. C.; 3, Judy 
Cornell, unattached. Time—3:01.1 (new ‘American 
citizen and championship record). 

110-yd. Backstroke—1, Barbara Stark, unat- 
tached; 2, Nancy Simons, Crystal | & Cora- 
lie O'Connor, Lafayette 'S. C. Time—1:16.6 (new 
American and championship record). 

220-yd. Backstroke—1, Barbara Stark, unat- 
tached: 2, Nancy Simons, Crystal Plunge; 3, Mary 


OTHER SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1953 


Women’s National Distance Championship, Mt. 
ogee Eee July 18—Sue Storer, Lafayette, 

Big Ten Championship, Iowa City, March 7— 
Ohio State, 102 pts. 

30th N.C.A.A, Championships, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 26-27—Yale, 57 pts.; Ohio State, 35; Michi- 
gan, 


13th Easterm Intercollegiate Championships, 


MEN’S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 14-16 


rag oe hio); 2, Frank McKinney, In 
et ert” Wiggins, Pittsburgh Y. 
2:29.39. 
100-Meter Breaststroke—1, J. Dukeck, 
tached; 2, R. Moore, ge Phoenix); 3 
Dave Hawkins, Harvard. 
ay ie Breasts 
var ig g' 
Burt Wardrop, unattached wir 
sire ae eee 


iiinois ‘A. C.; 3, New Haven 
Time—3: 


Bu eC 
Team point score—New Haven S. C.; 47; Illinois — 
Bist Miciee Share We indus A, Costs 
Poin’ arine ers, ndianapo! 35 
Hawaii S. C., 12; arvard Univ., ie Raleigh Ree- 
reation Dept., 11; Pittsburgh Sis 


; 
Freeman, Walter Reed S. C. Time—2:45.7 (new 
American and championship record). 
1-meter Dive—i, Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 
A.C., -173. a 2, Paula a RET, 
3, Mary C oddington, afaye’ «33. 
Paes Dive—i, Pat McCormick, Los bres 
Ay (C2 5198-90." "2: "Jeanne Stunyo, Detroit A C..e 
wiht 3, Paula Myers, unattached, 166. 
latform Dive—1, Paula Jean Myers, unattached, es 
88.066; 2, Pat McCormick, Los eer ‘ 
80.650; 3, Juno Irwin, Pasadena A. C., 71. 388. 
5 sa0-74- Medley—1, Gail Peters, Walter Reed 
C.; 2, Mary Freeman, Walter Reed S. C.; 3 
Shelly Mann, Walter Reed S. C. Time—4:21.7 
(new American and Lchampionse record). 
330-yd. ter Reed S. C. 
(Freeman, "Peters Mann); 2, Lafa- 
yette S “av: 3, Ft. Lauderdale S. A. “A’’. 
et ais 6 (mew ‘American and championship 
recor 
880-yd. Freestyle Relay—i, Walter Reed S. — 
Team ‘‘A’’ (Gillett, Freeman, Peters, Mann); 2, ; 
Crystal Plunge; 3, . Lauderdale S. A. ‘A’. 
Edens :24.9 (new American and championship ~ 
record) 


Team point score—Walter Reed S. C. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), 51; Ft. Lauderdale S. 26; Crystal 
Plunge (San Francisco), 20; Los Angeles A. C., 19. 

Individual point scoré—Gail Peters, 16; Carolyn 
Green, 13; Patricia McCormick, 13; Paula Jean 
Myers, 10; Barbara Stark, 10, 


Cambridge, Mass., March 19-21—Yale University. 

Men’s National Distance Swim (4 mi.), Kingston, 
N. Y., Aug. 23—Eugene Adler, Brooklyn Central 
Y.M.C.A., 1:38:00.0. 

Women’s Canadian National Exhibition Swim 
(3 mi.), Toronto, Ont., ane: 28—Shirley Camp- — 
bell, Fergus, Ont., 1:28:19. 

Canadian ' National Exhibition Swim (10 mi), 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9—Cliff Lumsden, Toronto, © 
Ont., 4:26:46.0. 


Rodeo Cowboy Competition in 1953 


Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association 


(Standings to Oct. 1, 


based on RCA point award system) 


All-Around Bareback Riding Calf Roping i 
RUABOVSTIDDS 2 seiteecs oe t00 6 24,448] Eddie Akridge............ 13,686 | Don Nir Pee | 
Bill Linderman............ 23,686 va Ba a cc snieeeenaee eats arate Altizer. j 

VGC UY een a aha tcnpuetterene ’ ORCE TSS oe | 
kde peers ates Sonny Tureman...-.. 0.1.) 7,736 | JD. Holleyinan. 
Mercy. ee 16,913 e OMABON 6 6 ciiriiecss ce .223| Buddy Groff. .......0. cues i 
Jack Buschbom........... 15,095 Team Roping Steer Wrestling 
Elliott Calhoun........... 14,665| Ben Johnson.,............ 4,375| Ross Dollarhide........... 11,098 
Gerald Roberts............ 14,095 eae Perens BOE G OGG G5 55: “ape wire mie “od so Seay oan 

Ayia \eMapeust ai ta/idive ualietie he . INGER AR iki. ere ct anereeereee . 
Don McLaughlin.......... 13,959) Fred Darnell............2; ; Homer Petitigrew.......... 5,780 | 
Saddle Bronco JOO Bassett: chon macy canes z Harley May ...qonenene 5,771 © 
Casey Tibbs.... 0.0... 6.0. 17,496 Blech hopin Bee ie 
Deb © Waveney nee Ike Rudes icceyissie dena «. 2,965| Todd Whatley............ 8,696 — 
a 15.022 | Shoat Webster... 1.111127! 2,772| Gerald Roberts... 1... 22, 8,469 
Pemaae ws molssnirersvelsraliaie7s , Everett Shaw............. ,012'| Billy: Hand i); sce ane »204 
J. D. McKenna........... 6,841] Clark McEntire..........! 2,049] Wiliott Calhoun. 21.121...) 7,261 
Bill Ward....... aie cansaeticn ¢ 6,711" Jim: Snively.. aimee ,455| Harry Tompkins.......... : 


ALL-AROUND 


1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla 
1948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix, Ariz, 
1949 Jim Shoulders 


RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


1950 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, tape 
1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak 
1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 2 


English Chanel Swimmers and Elapsed Time 


c "The usual route of channel swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 miles 


Pee iee Webb, England... 21 h., 45 m. Sgt. Marie Hassen, Egypt............... ae 
ey agent plea Mees aah ” m. igen an A. ae Greece,..... 18 h., 55 m, 

> RBS at toe s m. orence Chadwick, U. S,..13 h 
Bari jue Tirabocci, Argentina... Bs h., 33 m. Hassan Abd el Rehim, zi | feeees | h., rs en 
Charles To America 16 h., 40 m. Roger Le Morvan, Pee eee ll h., 35 
1926 eee Ederle, Asaectea! .14 h., 31 m. Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt..12 h., 4 m. 
. C. Corson, America. . 15 h., 38 m. Sam Rockett, Great Britain... .14 h., 17 m 
Beni Vierkotter, Germany. 12 h., 42 m, William E. Barnie, Scotland... .14 h., 45 m. 
*Georges Michel, France. llh, 5m. Eileen Fenton, Great Britain....15 h., 31 m. 
i N. L. Dereham, "England 13 h., 56 m, Jason Zirganos, Greece......... a6 » lim 
*Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia 10 h., 45 m. Antonio Abertondo, Argentina. . 18 m. 


*Mercedes Gleitze, England. . h., 15 m,. 

a Ivy NOVI ccs eae 15 h., 15 m. 
Miss Ivy Hawks, England..__... 19 h., 16 m 

ae ee lie Sharp, England....15 h., 5 m. 

Tshaak FH y Bey, Egypt...... 23 h., 46 m, 

1930 Peggy Fiancan, South Africa....16 h., 15 m. 
1933 Sunny Lowry, Tange Sica . 45 m, 
1934**E. H. Temme, England......... 15 h., m, 
Miss Emma Faber, Austria...... 14 h., 40 m, 
Thomas Blower, England....... 15 h., 31 m. 

1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden......14 h., 50 m. 
1947 Daniel Carpio, Peru............. 14 h., 46 m. 
1948 Gianni Gambi, Italy............ 12 h., 36 m. 
Hassan Abd el Rehim. Egypt....17 h., 38 m. 
Thoams Blower, England ...... 15 h., 31 m, 

1949 Philip Mickman, England..... 23 h., 48 m. 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium....22 h., 1 m. 
Egyptian 6-Man Relay Team..11h., 11 m. 


Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt... 
Ses considered doubtful. 


.15 h., 38 m. 


**E. Temme, England, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions Cone 1934). 
liam N. PBarnie, Scotland, was first to swim it both ways in one year (July and August, 1951). 


6 h., 
Jenny Kammersgaard, Denmark. ie h., 27 m. 
1951 Abdel Litif A. Heif, Egypt..... +3 h., 42 m. 


Phil Rising, Eng and c= seen h., 56 m. 
William N, Barnie, Scotland....19 h., 2 m, 
Hassan Hammad, YDUS. cna ..12 hy, 12 m, 


(First of field of 20 in cash prize race) 
**Florence Chadwick, U. S.. 
Roger Le Morvan, France. 12h 
Brenda Fisher, England 
**William Barnie, Scotland. . 


1952 Victor Birkett, England ....... 15 h., 36 m, 
Kathleen Mayoh, England..... 16 h., 55 m. 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt 1 


Philip Mickman, England. - 44 m, 
Abdel Monen Abdu, Egypt.................. 
Philip Rising, England.... .-18 h., 38 m. 

1953. Abdel L. Abou, Egypt.......... 13 h., 45 m. 
Damian Beltran, Mexico........ 15 h., 23 m. 
*#Florence Chadwick, U.S......... 14 h., 42 m, 
Wil- 

Florence 


Chadwick, U.S., was first woman to swim the distance both ways (1950, 1951) and set a new officially 


Tecognized record in 1953. 


Florence Chadwick Swims Gibraltar, Bosporus and Dardanelles 
Florence Chadwick set a new recurd of 5 hours 6 minutes in swimming the eight-mile Strait of 
a Europe to Africa, Sept. 20, 1953. po also swam the 11-mile Bosporus, Europe to Asia and 


1 hour 14 minutes 7 seconds, Oct. 


1953, and the Turkish Dardanelles Gamed = mythology 
as the Hellespont), six to seven miles ae "trip, ‘in 1 hour 58 minutes 8 seconds, Oct. 9, 1953. 


Jose 


Cortinas of Cuba completed the first successful swim of Catailna Channel from Point Vicente on the 


mainland to Santa Catalina Island, Oct. 4, 1953, after 32 hours 10 minutes 35,5 seconds. 
mers have swum from the island to the mainland.) 


(Other swim- 


Figure Skating Championships in 1953 


U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hershey, Pa., March 25-28 


| emai Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, 


La ‘dies—Tenl Albright, Newton, M 
Pairs Carole. Ann Grmaca and Robin "Greiner, 


i 
reno, Colt. Jenkins, Colorado 


gener So Ww. 

rings, Colo 

poset. Ladies—Patricia Firth, Seattle, Wash. 
Junior Lo glee MeCuilagh and Robert 

Goodfellow, e F 
Novice Wen “Bar ow Nelson, Tulsa, Okla. 
Novice Ladies—Janice Marie Crappa, Pasadena, 


Catid Dance—Cerol Ann Peters and Daniel C. 
, Washington 
Rarer Dance—Katrine and William J. Neil, Jr., 
Glen Rock, N. 
osaat CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 8- eh : 
—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States. 
Patiestenley Albright, United States. 
Pairs—Jennifer and John Nicks, Great Britain. 
Dance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 
Great Britain. 
EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Dortmund, Germany, Jan. 2A 26 
en—Carlo Fassi, Italy. 
TadiesVal lda Osborn, Great Britain 
Pairs—Jennifer and John Nicks, Great Britain. 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 26-28 


Men—Peter Firstbrook, Toronto, Ont. 

Ladies—Barbara Gratton, Toronto, Ont. 

Pairs—Frances DaFoe and Norris Bowden, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Junior ‘Men—Douglas Court, St. Catharine's, 


aie Ladies—Sonja Currie, Edmonton, Alta, 

Junior Pairs—Dawn Steckley and David Lowery, 
Oshawa, Ont. 

Senior Dance—Frances Abbott and David Ross, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Junior Dance—Geraldine Fenton and Glen 
Skuce, Oshawa, Ont. 

Waltz—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 

Tenstep—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden. 


U. S. SECTIONALS 


Eastern, Lake Placid, N. Y., Feb. 20-22—Men: 
Noel Ledin, Lake Placid, N. Y. Ladies: Sheila 
Muldowney, New York, N. Y. Pairs: Norma Mc- 
Cullagh and Robert Goodfellow, Jr., Rye, N.Y. 

Midwestern, Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 5-7— 
Men: David W. Jenkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ladies: Mary Ann Dorsey, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pairs: Kay Servatius and Sully Kothman, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Pacific Coast, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26-28— 
Men: William Nick, Tacoma, Wash, Ladies: Pa- 
tricia Firth, Seattle, Wash. Pairs: Carole Ann 
Ormaca and Robin Greiner, Fresno, Calif. 


Field Archery Records 


New Records Set in 1953 National Field Archery Association Championships 


Instinctive 
Women’s Field Round—Sharlene Skanes, Detroit, 


Mich., 596. 
Ageregate—Sharlene Skanes, 1837. 
eens oe Boys’ Broadhead—Dale Keller, 
Flint, Mich., 850. 
Intermediate Boys’ Aggregate—Dale Keller, 2074, 
Junior Boys’ Field Round—Jan A. ‘Warner, Ala- 
if., 335. 
meant ole Hunters—George Willey, Albion, 
sa ioe 419. 


unior Boys’ Broadhead—Bill Wecker, Ann Ar- 


, Mich., 550. 
Pepiamiae Boys’ Aggregate—George Willey, Albion, 
283. 


Mich., 


Free Style 

Men’s Hunters Round—Reuben Powell, 
Vista, Calif., 934. 

Men’s Broadhead—Reuben Powell, 980. 

Men’s Aggregate—Reuben Powell, 2770. 

Women’s Field Round—Eleanor Maczadlo, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 645 

Women’s Hunters—Doris Schiefelbein, Augusta, 
Wis., 703. 

eee Broadhead—Betty Lifford, 
Mic . 
Women’s Aggregate—Doris Schiefelbein, Augus- 
ta, Wis., 2071. 


Chula 


Lansing, 


ia 


ee 
atin: = 


886 Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records 
Power Boat Racing Records 


Source: American Power Boat. Association Racing Commission; approved to Oct. 1, 1953 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Dist. Speed Owner or Boa’ 
Event Gniles) ren h. P 4 name 
GoldCup,lap.......... 108.663 | 8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash..:...|Lou Fageol....|S ¢-Mo-Shun 
' ‘Chuck Thom 
Gold Cup, heat,........ 101,024 ena ee of % 
Gold, Cup, race.......- 92.571 ; wees /Fageol-Taggart. |S geMo-Shun 
Harmsworth, B.I.T., lap. 102.676 a ‘Lou Fageol....}|Slo-M 


Harmsworth, B.I.T., race 100.680 " «ee... {Lou Fageol.... le Ma eae 
President’s Cup, lap..... 95.038 RS 6 oa Thomp-- eee = 
President's Cup, heat.... 93.918 | 9, me OF tonuck Thomp- Such Crust | 


son 
President’s Cup Race.... 90.708 . ©..|Lou Fageol. . -|Sl¢-Mo-Shun — 


National Sweeps, lap. . 89.108 ..|Wm. Cantrell. . ee Sweetie 
National See. heat. . 87.464 Bank, N ....|/Wm, Cantrell. .|My Sweetie — 
National Sweeps., race.. 73.164 “Ae ae Bartley, eyientieceae 
Silver Cup, lap......... 108.887 . Mich..... Chuck Thomp- Such Crust +: 
Silver Cup, heat...... a 95.533 , Mich...... cmek Thomp- Such Crust 
er ci 
Silver Cup, race........ 84.306 » Mich....... chuek Thomp- |Such Crust ~ 
Around Manhattan Race.| 2934 64.400 . George Sarant. .|Etta 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—10 (N) MILES IN CO: COMPE: ‘TITION 3 
Unlimited Hydro....... | 10 @) (ttt: -742 | 8/12/51|Seattle, Wash...... eos Fageol. . Se ne 
\ MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—5 MILES IN SasisearTTGR y 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner ordriver| Boat name 
48 cu. ft. Hydroplane..... 61.771 ELT Salton Sea, Calif....... Louis Meyer, Jr. Lou-Kay 
91 cu. ie Hydroplane..... 59.960| 2/17/51|St. Petersburg, Fla... .. J. N. VanDeman|Red Witch “ 
135 cu. ee ane. 77. ale 11/10/51/|Salton Sea, Calif....... Morlan. Visel. .. . | Little Joe 
136 cu. in. Hydro.......... oe 48} 8/ 8/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Thomas Caldwell|Blue Blazes 
225 cu. in. Pecireninge: mate 433| 8/ 9/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Richard Hallett .|I'm In 
266 cu. in. Hydro......... 87 890 A aaen Salton Sea, Calif. |: 112: Paul Sawyer... .|Alter Ego 
Pacific One Design Hydro,.| 54.545)11/19/50|Salton Sea, Calif Dr. L. Novotny. |Cherub IE 
7-Litre Hydroplane....... CaS 9/30/51|New Martinsville W.Va. hare Taggart..|Tommyann 
Cracker Box Inb. run A 3 ...|Bob Patterson. .|Hot Cinders 
44 Runabout A ; athe Meallis- 
B Rac. Inb. run. . 57.582 11/10/51 Salton Sea, Calif....... Jack : Kelley... 2 
C Rac. Inb. run, . 56.040) 2/12/50|Lakeland, Fi. Les Trafton.. hl 
D Rac. Inb. run. .| 59.016/10/ 3/348 New Martinsville W: Va.|Franklin Foulke. Sagana VIIT 
D Serv, Inb. run.... ..| 49,342) 9/17/50) Washington, D. C...... Aubrey Thacker.|Jezebel VIIL 
MONRO, COD, TUN... Seen es 65. ae BA ae Salton Sea, Calif....... Willis Mitchell. .}Honey Bee Too 
E Serv. Inb. run.......... 52.264] 6/14/52|New Orleans, La....... Bob Boureq. e2 
F Serv. Inb. run.......... 50.533 9/24/50|New erg ua gh W. Va.|Edison Hedges. ||/Red Eagle 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 44,510! 8/ 5/50/Red Bank, N. J........ Roy Morris..... Falcon 
Midget Out. Hydro....... 39.045| 2/ 1/53|/Lake Alfred, Fla... .... R. D. Frawley. .|Thum 
A Out, Hydro............ 48.596) 5/10/53}Friant, Calif........... Orlando Trigiani Cotton Kid 
BiG UGs FLV GLO. ns oe cle ee 53.635 1/31/88 Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... .}Hornet IX 
COU VOTO. oo. sane es 60.729} 1/31/53|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... ..|Hornet_X 
UOW: IV OPO a eis eis soc sae 59.367] 5/10/53{Friant, Calif........... Bud Wiget..... Flying High 
RSV RAO RUDE scl ene tice aie 57.142! 1/31/53|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney....|Hornet XI ° 
GBOM FVGrO ence eee. 49.207| 5/10/53)Friant, Calif........... Yorio Aoki..... C-140 
C Serv. Out. run......... 47.480) 4/25/50)|Friant, Calif........... Tom Newton... a Santa Bar- 
ara, 
F Rac. Out. run..:....... 53.160'11/10/51'Salton Sea, Calif....... Kenneth Jolley. .\Bear Cat 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Class Speed} Date Location Ownerordriver) Boat name 


Unlimited Hydro. (world)..|178.497| 7/ 7/52|Seattle, Wash 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane Ly ke Seattle, Wash 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane. i 7/ 8/51|Long Bar Harbor, M 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane... ‘100.620 8/10/53|Seattle, Wash 


.. Stanley Barron: . |Slo-Mo-Shun Iv 
..|/Victor Klette. eggy 

..|Tony Margio. . :|Miss Fort Pitt 

.| Wm. Holloway. . Screaming Eagle 


I ; 

MOGVERV OGIO). vie ves evens 72.914 ns 10/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Thomas Caldwell|Blue Blazes 
225 cu. in, Hydroplane.. . .|104.692 Cad Seattle, Washic anes > Richard Hallett. }I’m In t 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . |121.703|11/11/52|Salton Sea, Calif....... Bob Sykes...... Guise Who a} 
CUA CGT ES SS gy a ee 101.856/12/29/52|Miami, Fla............ B. G, Bartley. . .|Wildcatter 5 
Pacific One Design Hydro,,} 59.900 eireiee San Diego, Calif. cites-c. Dr. L. N ovotny . Cherub IT ; 
44 Runabout............. 45.570] 8/ 2/53|Cambridge, Md........ Robert MecAllis- | 

TED Sot aire Yankee Boy 
Cracker Box, Inb, Run,...| 72.054]11/ 9/51|Salton Sea, Calif....... Ed Brown...... Bouncy Barb 
B Rac. Inb. Run......... 62,803|11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif....... Jack Kelley..... Wee Willie 
© Rac: Inb, Run........3 64.286)10/ 1/51)/New Martinsville, W. Va.|Les Trafton. Tornado 
D) Rac: Inb. Run........ 72.591] 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md........ Elwood Pliescott My ‘Boy Woody 
D Serv. Inb, Run......... 55.059] 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md........ Harry Bickford., |Ski 
EB Rac. Inb. Run.....,... 80.743) 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md........ E. C. Endres. . "|Sitver 
MPC L PVD 5 6 apne dosieinae,as 56.427) 8/23/53|Bush River, Md...,.... Enoch Walker.. Vaughn Francis 
Jersey S Skiff........] 49.611] 8/ Shee Cambridge, Md........ Daniel Ardoline. |Jo-Carol Too 
F Serv. Inb. run........ ..| 57.280 Y 8/51/Bush River, Md........ Edison Hedges, .|Red Eagle 
Rac. Inb. Fun. .-....+06% 69.438) 9/ 8/50!Ocean City, N. J..... ..|L. G. Gatter....|Beaver IT 
Midget Out. es Alert 42.303 9721749 Lake Alfred, Fla....... E. Shakeshatt. vin alone lage A ees oon 
A Out. Hydroplane....... 53.746| 8/10/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Wm. Tenney... |Hornet XIIT — h 
PSIG UtieEtyOrO:.....5 42. nes as 60.100] 7/11/53|McKeesport, Pa........ wee Tenney... .|Hornet XIV 
C Out. Hydroplane. 65.574) 7/11/53 McKeesport, Nat: MEE Choe 3 Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet IX 
C Serv. Out. Hydroplane. . 54,545 Oy ehGes Devil's Lake, Oreg...... Elgin Gates..... Dreamboat 
F Out. PAT GEODIANS . slid: Bud Wiget..... Flying High 
C Rac. Out. Run fs A. Pierre... .|Dot 
© Serv. Out. Run. seeks Xcats tye .|Tommy Newton.|Miss ee Bar- 
F Rac. Run..... 3 


Walter Gillo... lo-34 


oe Theo. Rossi.. 
. G. Simmons, Jr 


1949 |My Sweetie........ 


1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun Iv.. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V.. 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV, 


1952 
_1953 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV.. 


Power Boat Racing Champions 

oa GOLD CUP, 1936-1953 

* Winner’s 

i fastest 5 


Relais wie Greenwich, Conn. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
a meee < 
amaica Bay, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. 
5 Seattle, Wash. 
95.268 'Seattle, Wash. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY, 1920-1953 


ear Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I Gar Wood...... +.-.-|United States....... 61.51 |Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 |Miss America IT Gar Wood...........|/United States....... 9.75 | Detroit, Mich. 
1926 iss America V....|Gar Wood...... «....|United States... 61.118 | Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VII. .|Gar Wood...... -»...{|United States....... 59.325 | Detroit, Mich. 
1929 |Miss America VIII.|Gar Wood..... SivceTaieta United States...:.::| 75.287 | Detroit, Mich. 
1930 |Miss America IX...|Gar Wood...... .....|United States....... 77.233 | Detroit, Mich. 
1931 |Miss America yiit. George Wood........|/United States....... 85.861 | Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood........... United States....... 8.489 | Lake St. Clair 
_ 1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood....... ....|United States....... 86.939 |St. Clair River 
949 |Skip-A-Long....... oan Dollar so .:se0 + United States....... 94.285 | Detroit, Mich. 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV.... Bay Tees soot aca United States....... 100.680 | Detroit, Mich. 


1950 'Slo- 
1951-1953 (Not held). 


WORLD SPEEDBOAT RECORD (UNOFFICIAL) 


John Cobb’s Crusader jet speed boat officially 
pete the fastest speed ever obtained on water, 
ee .h. over a meaured mile, before it dis- 

porate on Loch Ness, Scotland, and killed the 


British auto and boat—racing ace, Sept. 29, 1952. 
The performance, certified by the Marine Motoring 
Association, does not constitute a world record 
because the required second run was not made. 


Canoeing Championships in 1953 


NATIONAL PADDLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Lake Sebago, N.Y., Aug. 9 (1,000 meter course) 


Singles— George Byers, Samoset C.C.; 2, 
Daniel minghiaes Samoset C.C.; 3, Mike Budrock, 
Yonkers C.C. Time—4:12. 

Junior Singles—i, William Anderson, Samoset 
C©.C.; 2, Harvey Roizelle, Philadelphia, Pa; 3; 
John Pagkos, Yonkers C.C. Time—4:3 

Two-Man Double Blades—1, Tom iarton-John 
Eiseman, Potomac B.C.: 2, Paul Beachum-wm 
Schuette, Potomac B.C.; 3, Mike Budrock- Stuart 
Messur, Yonkers C.C. 3:52. 

Junior Two-Man eediend: Paul Beachum-Tom 
Jones, Potomac B.C.; f John VanDyke-Wally 
Haase, Potomac B.C.: Tom Budrock-John 
Pagkos, Yonkers C.C. rime—3: 59. 

Four-Man Single Blades—1, “Samoset_C.C. Cy 
Demis, W. Anderson, D. Bingham, G. Byers); 
Pendleton C.C.; 3, Yonkers C.C. Time—3:34. 

Junior Four-Man—i, Potomac B.C. (Gibbs, 
Barnes, ssh Shade); 2, bar ae (ey Of 4 8 
Doybns, J. Martin, J. Lindsay, D. Calvert). Time 


250. 
1-2 Junior—1; Paul Beachum, Potomac B.C.; 2, 


R. Detmond, Yonkers C.C.; 3, John VanDyke, 
Potomac B.C. Time—4:36. 

1-2 Senior—1, Mike Budrock, Yonkers C.C.; 2, 
Tom Horton, Potomac: B.C.; 3, John Anderson, 
Yonkers C.C. Tim 232. 

2-1 Junior—1, Arnold Demus-William Anderson, 
Samoset C.C.; 2, John Pagkos-Tom Budrock. 
ag AS .C.; 3 Phil Shade-Lee Rider, Potomac 


2-1 eaten “Daniel Bingham-George Byers, 
Samoset C.C.; g, Frank Krick-John Haas, Phila- 
delphia C.C.; 3, William O’Donnell- Bernard Ma- 
lara, Pendleton’ C.C. Time—4:361/ 

4-2 Junior—i, Potomac B.C. 
Potter, Haase). Time—4:32. 


(Beachum, Jones, 


4-2 Senior—Potomac B.C. (Beachum, Jones, 
Potter, Haase). Time—4:26 
Goodenough Trophy—Paul Beachum, Potomac 


B.C., 834 points. 

Point score—Potomac B.C., 42; gg C.C., 28; 
Yonkers C.C., 21; Philadelphia C .C., 6; Washine- 
ton C.C., 4; "Pendleton C.C., 4; Inwood C.C., 3. 


NORTH AMERICAN CANOE RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Toronto, Ont., 


Qne-Man Single Blade—i, Don Siriger, Sun- 
bury C.C., Canada; 2, Dan Bingham, Samoset 
=... U.S.; 3, pecree Bossey, Cartierville B.C., 

da. Time—: 
aR Double Blade—1, R. Smith, Lachine 
C.c., Canada; 2, Michael Budrock, Yonkers C.C., 
—.5.; 3, G. Ward, Grand Trunk 3.C., Canada. 
Time—4: 32. 


4. 

Tandem Single Blade—1!, Dan Bingham-George 
Byers, Samoset C.C., U.S.; 2, T. Hodgson-W. 
Stevenson, Island C. C., Canada; 3, M. Paquette- 
J. Beaumier, Radisson C.C., Canada. Time— 


744. 
Tandem Double Blade—i, L. Melia-R. Smith, 


Aug. 16 (1,000 meter course) 


Lachine Racing C.C., Canada; 2 Thomas Horton- 
John Eiseman, Potomac B.C., U.S.; 3, Older- 
Oa SS Freund, Island C.C., Canada. Time— 


Four-Man Single Blades—1, Island C.C., Cana- 
da (Collins, Stevenson, Duggan, Hodgson); 2, 
Lachine C.C., Canada; 3, Chateaugay Aquatic 
Club, Canada. Time—4:36.2. 

Four-man Double Blades—1l, Sudbury C.C., 
Canada (Hubbs, Hubbs, Lukanovitch, eae 
2, Island C.C., Canada; 3, Potomac B.C., U.S 
Time—+4:15.8. 


Point score—Canada, 36; United States, 12. 


OTHER CANOE RACING IN 1953 


Sugar Island Races—Championship Trophy (1 
mile): }: Michael Budrock, Yonkers C.C. Wilkin Tro- 
hy: Yonkers C.C. (Budrock, Dunford, Messur, 
Boringe!). J . K. Hand Trophy: Yonkers C.c. 


National Docked Sailing Championship—Lew 
Whitman, Phoenix Canoe Club. 

Open Cruising Sailing Champtenship= Dour 
Cummings, Jr., Pines Lake, N.J. 


August A. Busch, Jr. Buys St. Louis Cardinals 


August A. Busch, Jr., scion of the Anheuser- 
Busch t prone. fortune, bought the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals (NL) from Fred M. Saigh for $3,750,000 and 
a pledge not ae: move the National League fran- 


chise out of St. Louis, Feb. 20, 1953. Mr. Busch 
said he would operate the team as part of the 
‘Anheuser-Busch interests, serving personally as 
president of the club. 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoeing Championships 887 


- 


=e = 7 <<”. — a7 en ‘as =~ 


» 


888 ‘Sporang Events—Speed Skating Records; Table Tennis Champions ‘ps 
Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


is] 
5 
8 


Distance Time Place 


50 yards.....] | :05 = |Robert MclLean....... & 
100 yards..... 1 
Bip saute Rosie 23.8 SL ebay 
M eeeeee eo JRRAUM OMG. . 2.2. eee la. % ‘ei 
4 pe eS 335.4 as “Ee Plac! ae 
d. Februal 15, 


nt ee 
2 &, 


09. 
ied tet tedetetetetede ted onted 


Res 


il Pe 
le oe ajadeiniaeteeieietelerete 

Bese seooee. Pittsburgh. ...cccees oss o MODIUALY, 13, 

sec ooeeceie | Cloveland. ...[January 27, 


Fee 
poles eae EAR woe ofits REN. oo Vance a suman 
00 Moore... --- +. 2..2tlll a *?[repruary 

avian .. (Chi Sante February 


Loretta Neitzel............ 


Maddy Horn... 
Loretta Neitzel. February 3, 1929. 
Maddy Horn... January 1 


1 
January 16, 1938 
-|January 24, 1937 — 


Dorothy Franey 
Maddy Horn.... 


Dorothy Franey............ 
44 mile., 5 Dorothy Franey... 4 3 
440 yards. 241.6 Dorothy Franey... : 
880 yards..... 1:27 Leila Brooks Potter..... 
mnile...... 2:18.1 lope elias tee cre5 naie sleraeiets 
mile...... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn........ 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist. Time Holder Time Holder 
440 yds 0:39.4...|Mario Trafeli, Detroit, Mich........ 0:44.5.,..|Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass. _ 
880 yds. 1:21.7...|Thomas Hutchinson, Norwalk, Calif.. |1:32.3....|Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass. _ 
%4 mile. 2:06.2.,,|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. .|2:25.2....|Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass. 
1 mile. 2:54.3.. Ray Blum, Nutley, N.J......6..006. 3;:23.0....|Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. 
2 miles 6:02.3.. .|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass......... 


Table Tennis Championships in 1953 


23rd UNITED STATES NATIONAL OPEN 5} 
Kansas City, Mo., March 27-29 i 


Men’s Singles—Richard Miles defeated John Junior Singles—Bob Gusikoff defeated David — 


4 

ewe a Geniec: Men’a \Doubles—-AMeclune nan defeated 
> ; Ps enior Men’s Doubles—McClure-Se. efea ! 
yee . Singles—Leah Neuberger defeated Sal Schrout-Tharldson. i 


Junior Mi ingles—Sh : 
Men’s Doubles—Richard Miles-John Somael de- Gareice eee arlene Krizman ¢etesiey 


feated Marvin Prager-Abbott Nelson. Boy’s Singles—Erwin Klein defeated David Kriz- 


het same 


— i . | Man. 
Fea ey Hence soak ageb Nenbereer de wSimior Men’s Singles—Sol Schiff defeated Tibor 
Women’s Doubles—Leah Neuberger-Peggy Mc- Esquire Singles—Bill Gunn defeated Louise 


Clean Folke defeated Sally Prouty-Peggy Itchkoff. | Scharlack. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Rumania, March 20-29 


Men’s Singles—F. Sido (Hungary) defeated I.| Mixed Doubles—P. Sido-A. Roseanu defeated Z.” 


Andreadis. Dolinar-L. Wertl. 
Women’s Singles—A. Roseanu (Rumania) de- : 23 


feated G. Farkas. Jubilee Cup—Victer Barna (England) defeated 
Men's Doubles—J. Koczian (Hungary) and F,| Adrian Haydon (England). \ 
Sian Sate E Ptah hacetto": | Smevinine Ourada dtetd money 


feated D. Rowe-R. Rowe (England). Corbillon Cup—Rumania defeated England, 
ALL-ENGLAND OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS | 
April 7-11 


Men’s Singles—M. Haguenauer defeated J.| Leach defeated B. Kennedy-A. Simons, 


Leach. Women’s Doubles—Diane and Rosalind Rowe 
A Singles—Rosalind Rowe defeated Linde | defeated P. Gall-J. Rook 


Wertl. ; Mixed Doubles—Victor Barna-Rosalind Rowe de- — 
Men’s Doubles —-Richard Bergmann-Johnnie | feated Johnnie Leach-Diane Rowe. 


* 


Speed Skating Champioasiive in 1953 i GY 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR : - 

St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 31-Feb. 1 
Men 5 miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—17:02.0. 
), yds.—Dick Wellbank, Chicago, Illi, Time— Champion—Ken Bartholomew, 140 points. 
yas: —Terry Browne, Detroit, Mich. Time— paeaets 


_ 220 yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wes. 
"yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn, | 0:20.4. eran ce 


—1:22.3. 440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0: ce 
mile—Terry Browne, Detroit, Mich. Time— 880 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—1:41. ‘ 
4 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2.39 5, ww 
mile—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:34.5. a. 
miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—6:23.4. ' Champion—Pat Gibson, 150 points . 2 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL INDOOR 
Champaign, Ill., Feb, 14-15 

ey Men Champion—Jim Campbell, Chicago, Ill, 

yds.—Bob Olsen, Los Angeles, Calif, Time— | Points. Wea ; 


yds.—Bob Olsen. Time—1:21.2. : 440 ees Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. 
ane Jor Campbell, Chicago, Ill. Time— eapae gs 
a 0 yds.—Barbara Marchetti. Time—1:34.1. 
mile—Jim Campbell. Time—2:57.4. 3 mile—Barbara Marchetti. Time—2:24.6. 
miles—Jim Campbell. Time—6:06.1. mile—Barbara Marchetti. Time—3:17.2. 
miles—Bob Olsen, Los Angeles, Calif. Time— Champion—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. 
ee 5 120 points. = 
NORTH AMERICAN INDOOR : 
Edmonton, Alberta, capeit 23-25 
Men Women - 
(0 yds.—Bob Olsen, Los Angeles, Calif. Time— yds.—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. ris 
0 etna record). Time 22.0 (mo previous record). - “eg 
yds.—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. Time—| 449 yds.—Barbara Marchetti. Time—0:42.0 (new Bs: 
4 new record). record) ree 
mile—Omer : 


ee eeetrolt, Ach, = 880 yds.—Barbara Marchetti. Time—1:40.8. 


Es F 
” mile—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. Time— 34 mile—Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alberta. 
eee record). rah rs Time—?2:29.8. 
aes Demme: Be teks (mo previ- | 1, mile—Pat Underhill. Time—3:07.2 (new rec- 
} mark on 16-lap track). ord). 
Champion—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass., 150 Champion—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich., 
ats. 120 points. 
50th WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
seeuaad Finland, Feb. 14-15 
}} meters—1, Toivo Salonen, Finland; Boris 10,000 meters—1, Oleg Gontsharenko, U.S.S.R.; 
OV, U.S.S.R.; 3, Viktor Tshaikin, a S.S.R.| 2, Kees Broekman, Netherlands; 3, Anton Huiskes, 
Netherlands. Time—17:22.2. 
00 meters—t, SR sce tep eg Bee Oe Point score—i, Oleg Gontsharenko, U.S.S.R., 
¥ To 193.143; 2, Boris Shilkov, 194.508; 3, Wim van der 
leg Mecnarenee U.S.S.R.; 2,| Voort, Neth., 195.522; 4, Kees Broekman, Neth., 
mm van der Voort, Netherlands; 3, Anton Huis- | 197.268; 5, Sverre Haugli, Norway, 197.563; 6, 
, Netherlands. “Time—8:26.0. Anton Huiskes, Neth., 198.495. 


WOMEN’S WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Lillehammer, Norway, Feb. 21-22 


Rimma Zhukova, U.S.S.R. 5,000 meters—Eevi Huutunen, Finland. Time— 
Mpa Hind ozhukovact 2 Times. 9$:06.1 (new world record). 


ie meters—Khalida Chtchegoleeva, U.S.S.R.| Point score—Khalida Chtchegoleeva, U.S.S.R., 
e-—5:25.8. 207.640. 


Water Skiing in 1953 


NATIONAL WATER SKI TOURNAMENT 
Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 21-23 


Winner Tricks | Jump |Sialom)Tot. pts. 


.|Warren Witherell, The Weirs, N. H......... 
Alfredo Mendoza, Cypress Gardens, Fla 
} Emilio Zamudio, Cuernavaca, Mexico.. 
omen,........../Leah M, Rawls Birmingham; Ala....... 
f Evelyn Wolford, Massapequa, N. Y...... ‘ 
Sandra Swaney, Birmingham, Mich............. 
Veterans..........|Sam Zamudio, Cuernavaca, Mexico....... 
Be * Bruce Parker, Amityville, N. Y.............05. 
~ ; cee Stake her, Seattle, Was Bes Pa ae te ‘ 
Y Doubles.....|Jannette Burr an chumacher, Seattle, Wash.|.......]...see/socsees st 
eet Hubert Miller and Barbara Allman, S Stockton, Calif.|...:... maeNe inte tatall ote ratahe tee 2nd 
ere Mooers and Ralph Cornwell, Burlingame, 


iF WELL ppc ca loleiatactas scorer ess) oy giiaim efellegs Woieh arataiel ol oie) Biavellpiviylf ere i 3rd 

Junior Girls........ cece Crosby, Orlando, Fla. . 1256 

2 Donna Lucason, Quincy, Mass. 1005 

SP, Tweedles Becker, Cypress Gardens, Fl. 98644 

Junior Boys........|Buster MacCalla, Winter Haven, Fla. 1220 

4 Gene Marotti, Cypress Gardens, Fla.. on 875 
Robert Gaeckle, The Weirs, N..H........... é 400 131 205 736 


World Mthe Welts,N. feet—(tie), Alfredo Mendoza, Cypress Gardens, Fla., and Warren 


a The 
eer istance Record—228 miles—Frank Beddor, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn. Downstream on the 
Miseistippi River from Memphis, Tenn., in 9 hrs. 10 minutes non-stop, May 26, 1953. 


James J. Jeffries Dies at 77 


rmer world heavyweight boxing champion | feated in 1905, but re-entered the ring for a come- 
fon J. Jeffries died March 3, 1953, in Burbank, | back against Jack Johnson in 1910, Johnson 
Calif. Jeffries won the championship from Bob | stopped him in the fifteenth round in Reno, Nev., 
Fitzsimmons at Coney Island, N. Y., in 1899 by a/| the only time in his career that Jeffries had been 
enockout in the eleventh round. He retired unde- | knocked down. 


*National Patriotic Tournament. }Challenge round abolished. . 
MEN’S DOUBLES 4 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
1924...|H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 1940... |J. A. Kramer _R. 
1925-26|R, N. Williams pads veo Richards 1941...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1927...) W. _T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1942...|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1928. ..|G.M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1943...|J. Kramer and Frans Parker 
1929...|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John es Doeg 1944.../Lt. W. D. MeNeill ies a/e = akon 
1930...}G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1945...|Lt. G. Mulloy and 
1931...|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1946. ..|G. Mulloy and W. F. ipginesey 
1932...)H, E. Vines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 1947...|J. A. Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 
1933...|G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1948.../G. Mulloy and W. F. T: 
1934,../G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1949. ..|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1935.../W. Allison and J. Van oe 1950 ../John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
1936...|J. D. Budge and C. G. 1951 .. his Sedgman & Kenneth MeGregor (Aust) 
1937,..}H. Henkie and Barop aM Von Cramm (Ger,)|}1952...|Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1938...|J. D. Budge and C.G. Mai 1953 ...|Rex Hartwig and Mervyn Rose 
1939...|A. K. Quist & J. F. Bereich (Aust. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
— | —————  — 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ...|Misses BE. Sears & H. Hotchkiss..... Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne.......|Missis M. Browne & D. Green...... etn Browne & R. N. Williams, 
ni i 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne...... age Browne & Mrs. R. H.)Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
ams 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... ie pee Browne & Mrs. R. H. us M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... rag oe G. W. Wightman & Miss E.|/Mrs. cee =, W. Wightman & H. Cc 
ars 
1916. |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Beate. hiss E. Bears &W.E 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|/Miss M. ee & E Wren 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . » are ee ightman & 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. Mis M. Zinderstein & V. Richards — 
1920 | Mrs. F. 1. Mallory. Misses E. Goss & M. nae teres -|Mrs.G.W Wightm’ ees F.Jobhns’n 


U. S. Tennis Se co eee 


vious to those listed see earlier issues of The World Almanac. 
For tennis results pre S sin 


s Murray 
. M. Johnst Wm. T. Tilden 1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Wm. ¥ Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1943 |Lieut. on G)—S. R. (C.,¢ G. Seaman) 
Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson Hun J. Kramer 
Wm, T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1944 |Set. Frank Parker 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. . Johnston 1945 |Sgt. Frank Parker 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Jonnston 1946 |John Kramer 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. Johnston 1947 |John Kramer 
Rene Lacoste Jean Boro 1948 |Richard Gonzales 
Rene Lacoste Wm. T. iden 1949 |Richard Gonzales 
Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1950 |Arthur Larsen 
wm. a Tilden Francis T. Hunter 1951 |Frank Sedgman 
John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 1952 |Frank Sedgman 


Gardnar Mullo: 
boi Ellsworth % Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott. Jr 1953 |Tony Trabert E. Vietor Seixas, Jr._ 


Mrs. F, I. Mallory. 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory 
Miss Helen Wills 
Miss Helen Wills 


Miss zielen Wills... Helen Wills & Mai . McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory. .-|Misses E. Spee & ey Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra } 
Miss Helen Wills... ... ..|Mrs. K. McK, Goat, = Miss 'E Bt 

RIAL Vey: five ee u.-gaa Gray anes ‘|Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet 
Miss Helen Wills........|/Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman....|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes 
Miss Helen Wills ........{|Mrs. M. Watson & Te) LR Ch 

Michell... 15% (die cate ston reirane Miss B. Nuthall & G. Lott 

Miss Betty Nuthall.,..... Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey...... Miss Edith Cross & W. Mullson 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody..|Mrs. E. B. Whittingstal %% Miss 

Betty..Nuthalli si) ee Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott | 
Miss Helen pete +. «e+.|Miss H, Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey...|Miss Sarah ag yes & F. J. Perry | 
Miss Helen tt ..|Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthail: .|/Miss E, Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 3 
Miss Helen Jabobs. .|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey... |Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott : 
Miss Helen Jacobs. . .|Miss H, Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Tabyag HB. Maier | 
Miss Alice Marble... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & c G. Mako 
Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. S. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 
Miss Alice Marble. +.+.|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge } 
Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & 8S. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. C. pman 
Miss Alice Marble .|Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey. .|Miss Alice Marble 3 R. L, Riggs 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke. .|Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne] Mrs. E. T, Cooke & J. A. Kramer 
Miss Pauline Betz... .|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. .| Miss A. L. Brough & F. R. Sc chroeder’ 


F. 
Jr. 
Miss Pauline Betz......,.|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
Miss Pauline Betz. .|Misses A, L. Brough & M. Osborne,.|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. albert 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke. .|Misses A, L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. SS Talbert 
Miss Pauline Betz. . Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 


Miss A. L. Brough....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwi 

Mrs. M. O, du Pont..... oe ae L, Brough & Mrs. M. O. du : wee | 
AP tigi tie. Miss A. L. Brough & T. Bro’ Ee 

Mrs. M., O. du Pont..... Bree L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du Sie % vee : 
Recreee Mkt. SAO) a A. L. Brough & E. Sturg: 

Mrs. M, O. du Pont..., ea L. Brough & Mrs. M. O, du- oe me Oo. ees Pont & Te snnetil 
be is «ale ees 2 oa ea acGregor 

Miss Maureen Connolly. .|Misses Doris Hart & Shirley Fry... .|Miss Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 

Miss Maureen Connoily, . Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. Miss Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 

{Miss Maureen Connolly. .|Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry.|Miss D, Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


‘ 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 891 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


5 lll $$ 
a Yr. Champion Doubles Champions Yr. | __Champion Doubles Champions 


— 
‘1838 |W T. Tilden. 2d)W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass. 1939 Frank A. Parker |C. G. popes A. Parker 


6 |W. T. ae 2d|L. White-L. Thalheimer. 1940 |D. MeNeill..... R, L. Harmon-R, C. Peacock 
Mee ST 2d| J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 1941 |Frank A. Parker +|J. a Se ase R. Schroe- 
J. G. Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1942 |S. Greenberg.... ae Talbert-W. Reedy. 
F. Mercur-J. G. Hall. 1943 |S. Greenbers =) E. Cochell,.B. R. Eimabell 
1944 |F. Segura..... a,-W. Talbert 
..|H. EB. Vines, Jr.-K. Gledhill ||1945 |W. Talbert... |: F. Segura-wW. Talbert 
r..|G.M. Lott, Jt.,-B.M.Grant,Jr.||1946 |Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert 
‘|G. Mako-J. P. Tidball. 1947 |Frank A. Parker |J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
.|J. D. Budge-C. G. Maka. 1948 |R. A. Gonzales. .|S. Match-T. Chambers 
. |B. Bell-J. G. Hall 1949 |R. A. Gonzales. . |E. V. Seixas-S. Match 
f i R, L. Riggs-W. Sabin 1950 |Herbert Flam.../H. Flam-A. Larsen 
1937 |R. L. Riggs.....|J. MeDiarmid-E. H. 1951 |Tony Trabert...|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
McCauliff 1952 |Arthur Larsen...|G. Golden-A. Larsen 
1938 |R. L. Riggs..... J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1953 |B. Vic. Seixas, Jr.\B, Bartzen-G. Golden 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Yr. Singles Doubles 
-1930|F. T. Hunter. . P. G. Rockafellow Ale Cutler 19411 L, Kovacs. .|F. D. Guernsey & W. D. McNeil 
1931/3. Borotra. J. Borotra and C, Boussus, 1943) 1944, 1945 not held 
1932| Greg. Mangin. G. M. Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 19481 F. Segura sicterete D, MeNeill and F. Guernsey 
1933/Greg. Mangin. a Sutter, eCauiliff. 1947/J. A. Kramer.. be Falkenburg & J. A. rakean 
1934/L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell &'F. J. Bowden. 1948/W. F. Talbert .|J. Borotra and M. Bernard 
1935|Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell and Greg Mangin, » 1949/R, A. Gonzales |Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1936|Greg. M .|K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 1950 en MeNeill . .|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 


1937| rank Parker..|G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951|William Talbert}Wm. Talbert and D. McNeil 
1938|Don McNeill |F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 1952) Richard Savitt ed Talbert and Bunge: Patty 
1939| Wayne Sabin .|C. Sutter & G. McCauliff. 1953|}Arthur Larsen.|A. Larsen and K. Nielsen 
1940|R. L. Riggs...|E. T. Cooke & R. L. Riggs 
WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 


1930] Miss e ene Mrs. Wightman-S. Palft Palfrey. 1943|Miss P, Betz.. ee. alee Fl W. at anu 
1931|Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-s. Palfrey, P. Bet: 


1932|Miss M. Morrell| Miss M. Morrell- 1944|Miss K.Winthrop Miss iss Winthrop and 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. Mrs. M. M. Johnson 
1933) Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1945/Mrs. H. P. Rih- me K. Winthrop and Mrs. 
1934| Miss N. Taubelie.| Misses Taubele- bany M. M. Johnson 
1935|Miss J. Sharp. . [Mi gies: pee rea nT bes H, P. Rih- ee at Nae 
ss J. ..|Mrs. D. A. An e. 8. 
Henrotin. 1947| Miss 3 2, Betz....|Miss D. Hart and Miss B 
1936|)Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. Scofield - 
ae8 a — pase crc gine ad 1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd. bd os ae and Miss B 
Mme.S8. Henrot: rs, D. A. ‘me. co! 
eal S. Henrotin. 1949) Miss G. Moran.. — oe wioras and Mrs. R. 
: hn d uc 
1938) Miss V. Hollinger| Mrs. eho peer 7 en an 1950 Migs Nan Nahoy. Miss Nancy Chatto afios eat 
1939| Miss P. Betz. ....|Misses Taubele & G. Surber ie 
1940|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N.||!951/Miss Nanoy pte ancy “Chaffee and 
Taubele 1952|Mrs. Ni vanoy Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
1941/|Miss P. Betz....|Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 
1942|Mrs. R. B. Toda as K. Winthrop and Mrs.||1953/Mrs. Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long and 
V. R. Johnson LONG. cin aia Mrs, Barbara Davidson 
ay INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College Doubles Coilege 
1930 |Clifford Sutter..... ee-e--|Tulane.,.....|D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch.......... Sscipieta 7 
Stanford . . |B. Barnes and K. Kamrath... .. | Texas, 
.|K. Gledhill and Jos, Coughlin Stanford 
J. Coughlin and 8, Lee..... Stanford. 
C. Castlen and C. G. Mako. So. California 
R. Bennett, and P. Newton, California, 
B: Dey and W, Seward...... Stanford. 
R. Bennett and P. Newton..........+....|80. California. 
J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell...........|S0. California. 
D. Inhoff and R. FORO0GE ta ssbacrceeenee California. 
L. A. Dee and James Wade............. Stanford. 
...|C. E. Olewine and Charles atumeny .|So. California 
. «EF. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee, ....|Stanford. 
‘)3. Hickman and W. Driver. oN 
J. Hickman and a een 
F. Segura and T. B 


ee 1. |M 
.| Robert Falkenburg & Th Timing Falkenburg 
ait RRs Ri 


. .] F. Kovaleski & B. Sere SD iakaon aah Sianeli tere Will, & Mary 
eis .. os = oad re pure oleipyetezajewrpyerare nates 
U. CLA... m an ATSOUE sotviareinioaiersmerent .C. LA, 

goo Merbert Flam .| Earl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......... So. California 


h Stewart .|Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne.......... So. California 
1983 Hanititon Richardson  gcerexe Tulane....... Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry....|U. C. L, A. 
a Cre 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score Score 
Year Place Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
Te oss En land. 4-3 1937 |Forest Hills, U. S..... U. 8.. 6-1 
1936 Fore tone England../U. 8..... 4-3 1938 |Wimbledon, England..|U. S.. 5-2 
1927 |Forest Hills, U.S. Ce Sic oe 5-2 1939 {Forest Hills, U. S..... Wiser. 5-2 
1928 |Wimbledon, England... :|/England. 4-3 1946 .|Wimbledon, England../U. S.... 7-0 
1929 /|Forest Hills, U.S... RO ayes ass 4-3 1947 |¥Forest Hills, U. 8...../U.S 7-0 
1930 |Wimbledon, England... 3 4-3 1948 |Wimbledon, England.. 6-1 
1931 |Forest Hills. Ss... ./U. 70 5-2 1949 |Haverford, Pa........ 7-0 
932 | Wimbledon, England... oe wits 4-3 1950 |Wimbledon, England.. 7-0 
933 |Forest Hills; U. 8..... Me 4-3 195i |Chestnut Hill, Mass. . 6-1 
1934 |Wimbledon, Boel’. U: Ss... 5-2 14952 |Wimbledon, Engiand.. 7-0 
1935 |Forest Hills, U.S..... LO oie 4-3 1953) -|Rye; No Ys. wes cans 7-0 
1936 |Wimbledon. England. .!U. S.. 4-3 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 21; England, 4. 


es 5 re 
Sporting Events—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


oh 


892 


r.| Winner Loser Yr.| Winner ; Loser |Score|| Yr.; Winner Loser i‘ 
3| British. 4-1 ||1922|/U. 8...... Australia. .| 4-1 -|/1 Gt. Australia. . é 

1904 British... . 5-0 ||1923/U. 8...... Australia. . — 1937/U. 8...... Britain.... 4 
1905)British....}U 5-0 ||1924/U. 8...... ustralia..| 5-0 ||/1938)U.S...... Australia. . ; 
1906|British. 5-0 |/1925/U. 8...... ce....| 5-G ||1939| Australia. .}U. S....... é: 
1907| Australia 3-2 |/1926)U. S...... France....| 4-1 ||1940|—(Not i 
1908) Australia, -2 ||1927|France....|U.8.......| 3-2 |/1945 pres 3 
1909] A’str’lasia . |U 1928|France....|U.S....+..| 4-1 |/1946/0.8....... Australia. . [ 
1911) A’str’lasia. |U 1929|France....|U.S.......| 3-2 ||1947/U. 8...-.. Australia. . 7: 
1912|British.... 3-2 ||1930|France....|U.S.......] 4-1 |/1948/0.S...... ustralia. + 
¥913/U. S...... 3-2 ||1931/France. ...|Eng! +s.] 3-2 |/1949/U. S.......| Australia. . : 
1914) A’str’lasia 3-2 ||/1932|)France..../U.S...... 2 |)1950|Australia ..}/U.S......- 
1919) A’str'lasia 4-1 |{1933|Gt. Britain|France....} 3-2 ||1951/Australia..|U.S......- 
1920)/U. 8...... 5-0 ||1934/Gt. Britain|U.S....... 4-1 ||1952|Australia..}/U.S.....- 
19211U.8...... 5-0 111935/Gt. Britain}U.S.......! 5-0 


DAVIS CUP PLAY IN 1953 


Thirty-one nations challenged Australia for the 
Davis Cup, including 24 in the European Zone, one 
in the Eastern Zone (nations of Asia and those in 
the Pacific north of the Equator), and six in the 
American Zone. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Joseph R. Hunt 1946 Herbert Flam 
1938 David Freeman 1947 H. B. Behrens 
1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1948 Gilbert Bogley 
1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. | 1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1941 Budge Patty 50 H. Richardson 
1942 Budge Patty 51 Ted Rogers 
1943 Robert Falkenburg }1952 Jack Frost 
1944 Robert Falkenburg | 1953 John Lesch 
1945 Herbert Fiam 

JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert. 


ceetners and Earl Cochell 
1938—David Freeman and 


S. Welby Van Horn 


1944—a,/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R. Mouledous and K. Deimling’ 
1949—G. Bogley and R, Squires 
1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 
1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 

BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Robert pensounars 1946 Gilbert Bogley 


1947 R. Perry 
1939 Budge Patty 1948 H. Richardson 
1940 Robert Falkenburg [1949 Jack Frost 
1941 Robert Falkenburg | 1950 John Lesch 
1942 Wade Herren 1951 Gerald Moss 
1943 Herbert Flam 1952 Mike Green 
1944 Herbert Behrens 1953 Donald Dell 
1945 Richard Mouledous 
BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 
1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—-Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946+-Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lésch and D. Pimley 
1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 
1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1937 Barbara Winslow 1946 Helen Pastall 
1938 Helen Bernhard 1947 Nancy Chaffee 
1939 Helen I. Bernhard | 1948 Beverly Baker 
1940 A. Louise Brough 1949 Maureen Connolly 
1941 A. Louise Brough 1950 Maureen Connolly 
1942 Doris Hart 1951 Anita Kanter 
1943 Doris Hart 1952 Julia Sampson 
1944 Shirley Fry 1953 Mary Ann KEilen- 
1945 Shirley Fry berger 
OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
1938—Margaret_Jessee and Joan Bigler 
1939—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
iate—Marchets RBithehs car auss Rogen 
— Mare. . Donnelly and Barbara A. Br 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry noke 
1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 
1947—-N. Chaffee and B. Baker 


Zone winners—European: Belgium; Eastern: In=- — 
dia; North American: United States. The Inter- — 
Zone final was scheduled to be completed by Dec. — 
bd 1953, and the Challenge Round to be played in © 


elbourne, Australia, Dec. 28-30. 


1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 
1949—M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 
1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 
1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay q 
19. Mary Ann Ejilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—-Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Eilenberger F 
JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 1947 Sidney Schwartz 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 1948 Tony 
1939 Wm. Umstaedter 1949 Jerry DeWitts 
1950 H. char 


1940 James Evert + 
1941-1944 Not held 1951 Samuel Giammalva 
1952 Samuel Giammalva — 


1945 Sidney Schwartz 
1946 L. Steiner 

JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowits 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—Not held 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Richard J. Bender | 1947 Ted Jax 
1938 James Evert 1948 Kenneth Angyal 
1939 R. L. Bensinger 1949 Don Thompson 


1940 Frank Willett 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945 

1946 


1950 Gerald Parchute 
} 1951 David Harum 
Richard Mouledous | 1952 Arthur Andrews 
G. Bogley 
BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr, 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1936 Helen Bernhard 1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1937 Helen I. Bernhard | 1946 Barbara Wilkins 
1938 Marguerita Madden | 1947 Laura Jahn 
1939 Marguerita Madden | 1948 Laura Jahn 
1940 Dorothy Wightman | 1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
a ee eons 1951 Elaine Lewicki 
rley Fry 1952 Mary Slaught 
1944 Barbara Wilkins y a 
INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1936—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1939—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1940—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—-Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
| 1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 


_ Australian Championships, Melbourne—S Jes: 
th Rosewall; Doubles: and en 


nol, United S$ 


. and Kenneth 


Victor Seixas, 


. eet ani 


Lewis Hoad 
h Rosewall; Women’s Singles: ae ane 
Men’s 


een hips Sinsles; Budge 
a United States; Men’s Doubl Bernard 
_Bartzen and Budge Patty; Women’s Singles: Mme. 
Ginette Bucaille; Women’s Doubles: Nelly Adamson 
nt Jacqueline Patroni; Mixed Doubles: Nelly 
L m and Enrique Morea. 
Hh Championships, Paris—Men’s Singles: 
Resewall; Men’s Doubles: Lewis Hoad 
Rosewall; Women’s Singles: Maureen 
olly, United States; Women’s Doubles: Shir- 
Fry and Doris Hart; ixed Doubles: Doris 


rt and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
Wimbledon Cham DS, Wimbledon, Eng- 
land—Men’s Singles: E. Victor Seixas, Jr., United 


tates; Men’s Doubles: Kenneth Rosewall and 


wis Hoad; Women’s Singles: Maureen Connolly, 


Jr. 

Spring Lake Unvitation, Spring Lake, 
Men's Singles: Victor Seixas, Jr.; Men’s Dou- 
bles: Gardnar Mulloy and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Western pionships, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Men’s sand Wi Noel Brown; Men’s Doubles: Noel 
William Talbert. 

Invitation, Southampton, N.Y.— 
men 2 eee Jack Tuero; Men’s Doubles: Ala- 
stair and Esmond Martin. 

Grass Court Championships, Orange, 


Eastern 
-N.J.—Men’s Singles: Lewis Hoad; Men’s. Doubles: 


Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall:; Women’s 
oe: Doris Hart; Women’s Doubles: Shirley 
and Doris Hart. 


Other Tennis Championships in 1953 


Newport Invitation, Newport, R.I—Men’s Sin- 
gles: Tony Trabert; Men’s Doubles: Tony Trabert 


and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

U.S.L.T.A, Hard Court Championshi Salt 
Lake City, Utah—Men’s Singles: OP ORY TTraberts 
Men’s Doubles: Tom Brown and Tony Trabert: 
Women’s Singles: Anita Kanter; Women’s Dou- 


bles: Barbara Lum and Doris Popple, 


Masters’ Invitation (Inaugural), St. Augustine, 
Fla.—Men’s Singles: Arthur Larsen, San Leandro, 
Calif.; Women’s Singles: Doris Hart, Coral Gables, 
Fla.; "Mixed Doubles: Doris Hart and E. Victor 
Seixas, Jr. 

Pacific Southwest Championships, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Men's Singles: Kenneth Rosewall; Men’s 
Doubles: Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall; 
Women’s Singles: Doris Hart; Women’s Doubles: 
Shirley Fry and Doris Hart; Mixed Doubles: 
Maureen Connolly and Hamilton Richardson. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, West 
Point, N.Y.—Varsity Singles: Clifton Mayne, Univ. 
of California; Doubles: John Ricksen and Rupert 
Ricksen, Univ. of California: Freshman Singles: 
Donald ‘Thompson, Univ. of North Carolina; Fresh- 
man Doubles: Glenn Lynch and Donald Thompson, 
Univ. of North Carolina; Women’s Singles: Mary 
Slaughter, Univ. of Virginia; Women’s Doubles; 
Nancy Corse and Carmen Lampe, Rollins College. 


National Public Parks Championship—Singles: 
Clyde Hippensteil, San Bernardino, Calif.; Wom- 
en’s Singles: Mary A. Prentiss, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Men’s Doubles: Roy and Nolan McQuown, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Women’s Doubles: Mary Herando 
and Joan Johnson, Detroit, Mich.; Mixed Doubles: 
Mary A. Prentiss and Clyde Hippensteil. 


Polo Recerds 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
es; aan 6. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
Watson ey 


Match 
dard: 2, T. Hitchcock, It3° 3; 
mack Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. 


oe 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode: 
house: Back. Major nga 

mt i hag apart ran L. Deeg States, 2 
; England, 0 nited States a 

Wobnes 2) Thomas "Hitchcock, bree S iationis 
oni eae Devereux Miiburn. England: ay: 
Kirkwood: 2, Major F. Hurndall; 


3, Melior BY G@: Atkinson; Back; Lewis a Lacey. 
ee Meadow Brook, L. 1,)—America, 2 matches; 
0. oe task 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Malcoim Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
a eeiands 1, Capt. R. coceaoe 2, 
a a ura Engle 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major = 


1928 Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won 
‘Matches; Argentina, 1. America (ist and bnd 
5 ¥ WA ‘Harriman; 2, Sites Hitch- 
cock, jr.; BMaleotm Stevenson; Pic aag W. C. 
Guest. ra” match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. ‘A. Ps. Hop- 

23, tchcock; Back, Guest.” Argentina (all 
Matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2 , Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miljes; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
eres: England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 

E. S. Hopping; 3 Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.: 
Back, Winston Guest, England: 1 Gerald Bald- 
ing ; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C T. i. Roark; Back, 


Hesketh Hughes; 
ell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 


matches to 0 


Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 

Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 

W. F. C. Guest. "England: i, Robert Skene; 
back, fori 


Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; 
rell-Martin 


International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
eo, Brook Club): *%1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 
Army team defeated British Army team, 
tor ‘12-10, 10-3. C325) | at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. ez, my team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 
UNITED aaa POLO RECORDS 
National oe Big aay 


1928 Meadow Brook 8, S. Arm: 
1929 Hurricanes 11, Biaas og rd 
1930 Hurricanes 6, "Templeton 5 
1931 Santa Paula’ ceseoneine). 11, Hurricanes 8 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
aoe Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 


1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 

1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 

1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 

1939 Bostwick Field 8, Greentree 7 

1940 Aknusti 5, Great’ Neck 4 

1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 

1942-45 (Not held). 

1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Lee Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 

1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 

1949 Hurricane 10, El Trebol (Argentinwiog 
1950 Bostwick Field 7, California 5. 

1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 

1953 Meadow Brook 7, Chicago 4 


Nesonal Twenty Goal Tournament 
1930 U. S. Army 17, ww Spans, River 7 
1931 Roslyn 9, Aiken Knights 6 
1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 
1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 
1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 
1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 
1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 
1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 
1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 
1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 
1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 
1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 
1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 
1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 
1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 
1953 Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C. 4 


Intercollegiate Championship 
1930 Yale 11, Princeton 0 
1931 Army 6, Harvard 5 
1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 
1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 
1934 Harvard 12, Penn. ‘Military Academy 2 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 
1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military ren pee 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, 
1939 Yale 12, Harvard 4 
1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 
1942-1945 (Not held) 
1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 
1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 
1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 
1950 Miami University 8, Yale 5. 
1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 
1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 
OTHER POLO WINNERS IN 1953 

Duke of Sutherland ese, Midhurst, Eng., June 
20—Meadow Brook (U.S.) 6 , Cowdray Park (Eng- 
land 

Oe Handicap Championship, Old Westbury, 
L.I., N.Y¥., Oct. 4—Milwaukee 8, Meadow Brook 7. 


a 


Sporting Events—Other Tennis Championships; Polo Records 


se = er a i oe ie 


94 Sporting Events—American Ski Records; Marbles Tournament Winn 

; ing Records 

Riper or ag omen ge Bri 
Skier Site 


Walters cere aoe ‘iHshpeming, Mich. *1.....2222001255 


= (aah pering Milei. Sen. ae ni aes “PF 
: ‘uth Ming A ae 
Duluth 


‘ulius K 
Ole Feiring.... Aaew" 
-fOle Mangseth. ......+eeeeee- 
ohn Ni ee ae Gc eh aa 


Haugen.. a > 
}Anders Haugen. m, Colo......... 


Big Pines, Calif... ... Rakes 

er... Tron Mountain, Mich.............+-: 

‘|Torger Tokle.......... ) il ]Leavenworth, Wash.... 1.1.0. scccccees 
ppeorger Tokle. 2... occ cwcics .++|Hyak, Wash 

.|Torger Tokle.... 

..}/Sverre Kongsgaard........... Snoqualmi 

.|(Matti Pietikainen............ 
peer NRE NOUN. |... ovoesne ce Steamboat Springs, Colo....... Sate 
Bf Ansten Samuelstuen.........- Steamboat Springs, Colo............. 


*Present American record. ING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 


eerie oe oe ee + UMPING RECORDS BY Ch eee 


Winner and effiliation CS Site Date 


H 
a 


n 
Women’s Slalom—Katy Rodolph, Stn Valley Ski a Slalom—Katy Rodolph, Sun Valley Ski 
Club. ub. 
NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Alta, Utah and Ogden, Utah ; 
Boys’ Downhill—Willlam Meyer, Salt Lake City, Girls’ Slalom—Mary Litchfield, Pacific North-— 
Utah. western Ski Ass’n. 


Boys’ Combined—Mel Hoaglund, Aspen, Colo. 
Girls’ Downhill—Teresa Schwaegler, Yakima, | Giriyy Combined—Teresa Schwaegier, Yakima) 


Wash. : 
Boys’ Slalom—Mel Hoaglund, Aspen, Colo. Boys’ Jumping—John Cress, Denver University. 
OTHER NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

National Cross Country, Paul Smiths, New York | liam Tibbits, Dartmouth. Time—1:26.4. Women: 
—Tauno Pulkkinen, Finnish Ski Club, Brooklyn, | Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrenee, Rutland, Vt. Time— 

eat ee aerts.. 1 tional Combined Senior, Franconia, N.H 
North American Jumping, Iron Mountain, Mich. Downhill: Robert). Skinners: Ne : an ae 
5 Ff iz ‘ i wport Ski Club. 
ae nee Norway. Distance: 290-253 ft., Slalom: Sel Hannah, Franconia, N.H. Combined: 
North American Cross Country, Ishpeming, | Pert, Skinner, Newport Sei Chub. 
een S ote Wine emit Ski Club, | pasin, Colo—Men; William Schaeffler, Zipfelber- 


ger Ski Club, Colo. Women: Jean Litchfield, Sun 
National Giant Slalom, Stowe, Vt.—Men: Wil- |.Valley Ski Club. 


PORE sali euip, Gig 8 vieisis.0 Ansten potngel sues ite sane Springs a Se ae asi Colo. |2-18-1951 
BGR D aD OOOnE Fred Murphy, uth, Minn...chses 3 amboat F 
“og Soe eabedse Si Colo a Rite: 2-25-1950 © 
a teamboai ngs. 
“aaa IOS ee. eases Chaire: Wiae 2000 sn o. se = ce es 2-25-1950 | 
Lloyd Severud, Eau Claire, (Tre, Selene team boai rings, { 
eine yearend over) = - Colo..... Le og. ee 2-14-1953 
roe oe - rite sae 
MDAD iiicicreie te © Ss Weiler, Germany........ ochkonigschanze, yt ee is. 
1951, Rate attra se Taino Tuiro, Finland. Stabek Reicaate lGperstdon , Germany (unofficial) ...... “i 456 : 
° . e * ° : 
National Ski Championships in 1953 1! 
DOWNHILL AND SLALOM CHAMPIONSHIPS ‘} 
Aspen, Colo. : 
Amateur Open | 
Men’s Combined—Ralph Miller, Dartmouth. Men’s Combined—Ral h Miller, Dartmouth. | 
gomen’s Combined—Katy Rodolph, Sun Valley ety Combined Sally Nel ee 
Club. a Fe 
Men’s Downhill—Ralph Miller, Dartmouth. ee Se ee Schneider, Mt. Mans- } 
Sia Downhill—Katy Rodolph, Sun Valley| Women’s Dewnhill—Sally Neidlinger, Los An- 
un. geles, Calif. 
Men’s Slalom—Ralph Miller, Dartmouth. Men’s Slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway. 
\ 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers, 
Winners since 1937 and their ages: 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ohio. Emma Miller, 11, Canton, Ohio. § 

1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, Pa. 1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, Ala.; 

1939—Harry DeBoard, 14, Landenberg, Pa. Kay Allen. 13. Greenshoro. N. C. 

141—Gerald Robinson, 14 Sereeton Ba Va.) Post-Herald; Yas Jean Hopkins, 13; Clevelond 
—Ge obinson, 14, Scranton, Pa. a.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleve 

1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington. W. Va. (Ohio) Press. Yi , a 


1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1952—Russell Gwalthe: 4 lem ; = 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. : a My Salen eae 


tion Dept.; Dorethy Hob 13, August ; - 

1947—Benjamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh. Pa. alte oe BY Hohl, 3. ae 
1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; Jean 1953—Jerry Roy, 13, Huntington Seaton Herald- 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. Dispatch; Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N.Y.) Ki- 
1949—George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; ' wanis Club. ; 


et —. ~~ 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY 

Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, 
Bes: as a memorial to ne awarded annu to the 

ican-born skier scoring highest in the Na- 

tional Ski waa Championships. 
Ski Residence or Club 
‘Joe Perrault: Ishpeming, Mich. 
Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, aes 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, eee! as 


Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, 
Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Billy Olson, Eau Claire, Wis. 


PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 
“Given to the National Ski Association by David 
an Fe of New York in memory of Paul 
warded annually to the winner of the 
Nationai Glassie Combined Ski Champion. 


aa Skier Residence or Club 

7 Ralph ‘Poqnkend, University of New 
Hamps! 

7 


e. 
Robert Wright, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, es 

Ralph Townsend, Univ. of New Hampshire 


Contract Bridge Championshi 


American Contract Bri 


Source: 
_ National Open Individual—Fred L. Blackmon, 
Anniston, Ala. 
er Mixed Pairs—Alvin Roth, Washington, 
Dp. eC. _ Robert Burnstein, Miami, Fla. 
. Nati Women’s Teams—Mrs. Sally Herman, 
New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Jackie Begin, Montreal; 
| Ss. Jessie Moore and Mrs, Norman Matz, 
ami, Fla. 
National Men’s Teams—Oswald Jacoby, Dallas, 
are Sam Stayman, New York, N.Y.; Charles 
Goren, Charles J. Solomon, Sidney Silodor, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
ational Open Teams—Alvin Hons _ Washington, 
D.C.; Tobias Stone, New York. Mrs, Henry 
Kemp, New York, N. Y.; Herold | Gerken: Miami, 


a. 

National Open oe Cohen and Vic 
Zeve, Washington 

National None Master Shee Jessie Moore 
and Leonard C. Hawkins, Miami, 

Life Master Individual—Tobias Stone, New York, 


A$ 
‘Senior Master Individual—William Adams, Ham- 
den, Conn. 


Skiing awards 


Ski Residence 
ie6t vi Farwell ae Montagu Li 

orey Engen, Payette L: le 
1953 (Not held) ‘ akes Ski Club 


Aree SKI TROPHY 
(Given by G. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine, for 
uetendine contributions to skiin g) 
Bone Residence or Club 
L. (Barney) McLean, Denver, Colo. 
Gret etchen C. Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. 
Paul J. Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 
Alfred D, Lindley, Minneapolis, Minn. (post« 


humous). 
T. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Year 
1947 


costlens 
Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 

JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 
Year Skier Residence or Club 
1947 Arthur J. Barth, rarer Wis. 
1948 Fred McNeil, Portland, 

John Hostvedt, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Fred C. Bellmar, Denver. Colo 
Douglas M. Burckett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Felix C. Koziol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Albert E. Sigal, San Francisco, Calif, 


me in 1952-1953 


e League 

Vonducoit it Cup Team—Peter Leventritt, Dr. 
William Lipton, Richard boat Ruth Sherman, 
Edgar Ka a all New York, N.Y. 


1953 


Nationa! ed Team—Harold Harkavy, Mrs. 
Ann oie Miami, Fla.; Mrs. Henry Kemp, 
New York, N.Y.; Alvin. Roth, Washington, D.C. 


Master Team—Clifford Bishop, Detroit, Mich.; 
Milton Ellenby and William A. Rosen, Chicago, 
Ill.; Don Oakie, San Francisco, Calif.; Douglas 
Steen, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Master Pair—William A. Rosen and Milton El- 
lenby, Chicago, Ill. 

National Women’s Pair—Mrs, H. P. Swearingen, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Barbara Weiner, Joplin, Mo. 

National Men’s Pair—Harold Harkavy and Wil- 
liam Root, Miami, Fla. 

National Non-Master Team—Mr, and Mrs. Mon- 
ty McCord, Herrin, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Wayne B, 
pa Saco) Harrisburg, Tii.; Jerome Embser, Benton. 


World Master Team—John R. Crawford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Howard Schenken, Sam Stayman, 
George Rapee, a Jay Becker, Theodore Lig tner, 
all New York, N.Y. 


Badminton Championships in 1953 


U. S. NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


Boston, 


Men’s Singles—Dr. David Freeman, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


N.Y. 
Calif., 


Ladies’ Singles—Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, 


Men’s Doubles—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, 
and Joseph Alston, Detroit, Mich. 


Mass. 

Se et sn and Susan Devlin, Balti- 
more 

Mixed Doubles—Joseph and Lois Alston, De- 


troit,- Mich. 
Veterans’ Doubles—Wayne Schell, West Newton, 
Mass., and Robert Wright, New York. 


U. S. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Antonio, Texas 


Boys’ Singles—Don Davis. 
Girls’ Singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore, Md, 
Boys’ Doubles—Don Davis and Dean Maurry. 


Girls’ Doubles—Judy Devlin and Linda Cobb. 
Mixed Doubles—Don Davis and Judy Devlin. 


9th International Invitation Tournament, Toronto, Ont., Jan, 13-18—Singles: Dave Freeman; Ladies’ 


Singles: Ethel Marshall; 


Men’s Doubles: Wynn Rogers ‘and Joseph Alston; Ladies’ Doubles: 


Patsy 


Stephens and Judy Devlin; Mixed Doubles: Ethel Marshall and Wynn Rogers. 


Volley Ball Champ 


s in 1953 


ionshi 


Source: Harold T. atioe declan United States Volley Ball Association 


24th U.S. Open Diney seeped Omaha, Nebr.— 


5th National Women’s, Omaha, Nebr.—Los An- 


d (Calif.) YMC geles Voits. 
eeeioen 7 ee Ghampionshing, Cleveland, National Armed Forces, Omaha, Nebr.—N.A.S., 
Ohio—Men: Detroit Turners. Women: Indianapolis | Los Alamitos, Calif. 
Be onal TL ALU. Championships, San Diego. eran Pada Welfare Board, Lynn, Mass.— 
= d YMCA. Women: Santa | Lynn Jewish Center. a : 
Bea Gus” chamoionshipa, mane, | Setar gBio’, Chamonis Oaht Ee 
i > maha, | —Senior ournament: : 
ee cA see aoe ememplonships 22nd YMCA Veterans: Omaha YMCA. 
National Weightlifting Championships in 1953 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 6-7 
Military | 2- eee goers & Pas 
ress, snatc jer. ota 
phase eee Tibs.) (Ibs.) (Ib s.) (Ibs.) 
ot er ae Jack Hughes, Akron YMCA....... 165 150 215 530 
ig ibs I carne as Mitz O’Shima, Yaricks...... 185 220 270 680 
BBHODS. 56 ce css Joe Pitman, York B.B.C. 220 5 5 goe 438 
BRAD © «670: F10 010s Tommy Kono, aaaes 285 ace ; Hae 
LE Se Stan Stanczyk, York B Ws Ope 275 80 3 0 dee 
MOSADE. .. 202s Norbert Schemansky, Detroit YM 265 285 50 900 
Heavyweight..... John Davis, York B.B.C 320 310 360 


Mr. America Trophy—William Peerl, San Diego, Calif. 


- 


«ie EN o ie ea — 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
tora, (British), 10:55. / 
is tr Aug. 8—Magic (Am Ree 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. 
1871, Oot, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; * Livonia (pritish), 6:46:45; 
second race—Columbia, .3:07:42; Livonia, 3: 215; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
Ft aan rac e—Sappho (Ameri ican), 5:36:02; 
race—Sappho, 4:46: 17: 


1 a 14 Pan. Pantan (Ameri- 
can), 6:06:05; 4) io fg ea. 6:22: a8; second 
race— uritan,, ‘6:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:5: 

1886, Sept. 9. , 11—first Sion ataciioees: (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; ‘Galatea g:49; Galatea,” 11 5:38: ae second 
rac 


race—Vo. ae 5:42:5614; Thistle. 5:54:48, 
pleat) 


1893, O igilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; (British), eae y 
second tC glank 3 3: 25:0 01; vo eI, 53: ria 
Signs a 3:24:39; " Valkyrie 

9 race—Defender 


1895, 12—first 

american), ve 58: 54 110% Valkyrie III (British), 
ae tal sécond race—Defender, 3:55: 56; Valkyrie 
(disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 

1 8; Valkyrie III (withdrew). 

1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
second race—Columbia, 3:27: Shamrock I (dis- 
eee as third race—Columbia, 3:38: 09; Shamrock 


1901, rr it. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock TL (irish), 4:31:44; 
Second race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock II} 


3:16:10; third race—Columbia, 4:32:57; 
II, 4: 33: 


4 . A’ Sept. 3—first 
eee Bee Se ee T (rish), ; 
Reliance, 3:14:54; 

iance, 4:28:06; & 


3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4: fifth 
lute, 3:31:12; Shamrock iv, 3: ‘a1: 10; sixth - 
sh), | Yach in 6-hour limit; seven 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 

13, 15, 17, 18—first race—En 

prec Pet s) 


y 2 minutes, 9 seconds; 
2: "49: 01; Rainbow, 2: 49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 7 
bow 4:15: — Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular at 
beat, close re; broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
pocenas: h race—Westward and leeward. 
2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
4 pagel es 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, — i 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00. 
Rainbow won by 55 ee 
1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- | 4 
ward fae Ranger (American defender), ~ 
4:41:15; deavour IT (British challenger), 4:58:20, 3 
; second race— © 


; third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54: 30; Endeav-~ 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds; 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeav= 
our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. © 


Yacht Racing in 1953 


National Thistie Winter Championship, Miami, 
Fla.—R-Clan (Chet Tingler, Marathon, Fla.). 

Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race—Doris III (Bax- 
ter Still). Corrected time—-13:10:27. 

Bi Cup Series, Havana, Cuba—Dingo 
(James Schoonmaker, Nassau), 5% points. 

Cuba Cup Series, Havana—Dingo (James Schoon- 
maker), 22 points. 

22nd International Star Regatta, Havana—Cuba, 
55 points. 

Miami-Nassau Race—Caribbee (Carleton Mit- 
chell), 32:52:18. 

Buenos Aires-Rio de Janeiro Race—Cairu II, 10 
days 15 hrs. 4 min. 36.5 seconds. 

St. Petersburg-Havana Sete Es (Carle- 
ton Mitchell, Annapolis Y. C.), 68:41:4' 

Amorita Cup, Hamilton, Bernivda Beeman, 

17th National Intercollegiate Dinghy Champion- 
ship—Harvard, 230. points 

Newport-Annapolis Race—Bolero (John WN. 
Brown), 73:49:16. 

Chicago-Mackinac Race, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
—Gypsy (J. F. Schoendorf, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Syce Cup—Judy Webb, Riverside Y. C., River- 
side, Conn. 

Anne Kathleen Cullen Memorial Trophy, Larch- 
mont, N. Y.—Arthur Deacon. 

World Moth Class, Norfolk, Va.—Lewis Twit- 
chell, Miami, Fla. 

Port Huron-Mackinac Race—Escapade (Wendell 
Anderson). 


+} points; Bermuda, 18: 


New England-Halifax Race—Salmagal II (Ar- 
thur Homer, Mount Desert, Maine), 89:13:20. L 

National One-Design Championship, Lake Lee- t 
lanau, Mich.—John Christianson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Snipe Regatta, Ardmore, Okla.—Tom 
Frost, Newport —- Calif. 
National Penguin Class Championship, Chicago, — 
Tll.—Ralph Bradley, Peoria, Ill. f 
National Atlantic Class ‘ctiatapionship, South- — 
port, Conn.—Briggs S. Cunnin eee Pequot Y. C. 
ber ats Junior ‘National Sai ine Championship, © : 
Bay eae J.—Bay Head Y. 

omen’s "National Sailing Champieaaniet Portia 7 
Washington, N. Y.—Judy Webb, Riverside, Y. C., 7 
Riverside, Conn. 

National Thistle Regatta, Racine, Wis.—Dick ~ 
Brainard, Mystic, Conn. + 

National Two-Ten Championship, Larchmont, 
N. Y¥Y.—Howard McMichael, Oriente Y. C., Mama- — 
roneck, N. Y. 3 

World Star Class Championship, Naples, Italy” 
PR ty II (Agostino Straulino, Italian wie 

poin 

Vineyard Trophy—Nina Neate Fales). = | 

British- yh Cup (Six-M Oyster Bay, 
L, T—United States, 30¥4 Great Britain 29. : 

North American hampionship, Larchmont, N. 

au pubes H. Wallet 3rd, New Orleans, La., 481 15 
points 

One-Ton Cup (Six-Meter), Oyster Bay, L.I.— 
Yiliam VIII (Louis Nove Switzerland). 

Amorita Cup, Rye, Y.—United States, 1814 


La Crosse Champions in 1953; Records 


Annual North-South Game, Baltimore, Md., June 
6—South 12, North 9. 


U.S. Intercollegiate Championship (Wingate 
Trophy)—Group A: Princeton, 38 points; Army, 
37; Navy, 37; Virginia, 36; R.P.I., 36. Group B: 
Swarthmore, 34; Dartmouth, 33; Rutgers, 31; Hof- 
stra, 31; Syracuse, 30. Group C: Stevens, 28; Ken- 
yon, 27; Lehigh, 26; New Hampshire, 25; Amherst, 
24. 


1953 All-American Team 


fli“ asaumlerae aoe eee John Johnson, Army ~ 
Defense’ ie... skies: seers William Shoop, R.P.I. 
WELENSE Lett nysic sthes cee David Tait, Princeton 
Defense ........ H. Edwin ‘Semler, Johns Hopkins 
Midfield’. 5 .itaiv:.t-c ater Donovan Kniss, aa 
Midfield ..... paielteletemiee ates Richard Young, Drexel 
MidHeld) < idisjeiosenele Thomas Compton, Virginia 7 
AUCAOLE <5.5, 2 viele acinar tanta Ralph Willis, Princeton 
aaace enw, seit fan Emil Budnitz, Johns Hopkins _ 
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Bratavgt Avery Blake, Jr, «+» Swarthmore ; 


NORTH-SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 
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1944-1945—(Not played) 


1946—North 14, South 14 
1947—North 15, South 
1948—North 11, South 
1949—South 11, North 
1950—North 12, South 


1951—North 12, South 11 
1952—South 15, North 7 
1953—South 12; North 9 
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